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: ELOQUENCE OF THE AMERICAN SENATE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE INTEGRITY OF 


x THE CONSTITUTION. 


(This speech, to which we have assigned the first place 
in a miscellany, whose object is to preserve, as a 
memorial, certain facts and reasonings, connected 
with the history of parties in our republic, deserves to 
be hailed by the District of Maine, by New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Soath Carolina, 
as an intrepid assertion of their rights, and a serious 
moniton of their danger. The resolution, which gave 
rise to the following argument, is justly viewed as a 
pernicious project of the larger states, availing them- 
selves of the present crisis of political enthusiasm, to 
obtain the dangercus power of electing the Presiden 
and Vice-President! This kind of political monopl 


E 
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EDESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
D PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.”’ 


COWPER. 


sgatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
sf then be counted. The person having the 
atest number of votes for president, shall be 
j president, if such number be a majority of 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no 
‘son have such majority, then from the persons 
ving the highest numbers, not exceeding three 
the list of those voted for as president, 
e House of Representatives shall choose im- 
ediately, by ballot, the president. But, in 
oosing the president, the votes shall be taken 
y states, the representation from each state 
aving one vote; a quorum for this purpose 
hall consist of a member or members from 
vo-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
tates shall be necessary to achoice. And ifthe 
louse of Representatives shall not choose a pre- 
sident, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March, then 
next following, then the vice-president shall act 
as president, as in the case of the death or other 


would essentiuily infringe the rights of the minoj Constitutional disability of the president. 


states of the union; and would confer on several q 
the Southern, Middle,and Western states the dang 
ous; oppressive, Aid odious. privilege of securing 
themselves the election of the two highest officers 
our government. We understand that no guer o 
hitherto agitated in Congress, has fomented s 
jealousy, and excited such anxiety, particularly ame 
the northern states, whose title to a most valu 

_ privilege, guaranteed to them by the Federal Const 
tion,is thus to be vacated, by a daring act of democfr 
power. } 
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MR. TRACY'S SPEECH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 2 1803. 


On the passage of the following amendment tqhe 
Constitution: 


| « RESOLVED by the Senate and Hése of 
Representatives of the United States of Anerica 
in Cor_r .. assembled, two-thirds c `` GU 
concurring, that in lieu of the thi’ > a. 
ofthe first section of the second «: : 
Constitution of the United States, . | Ed 
f ere ami 
tion of the United States, which, -up 


be proposed as an amendment to. | 
i 

by three-fourths of the legislatures ! hp oc ou: 
t 3 


Í 


4 to, 


States, shall be valid, to all intents =: : 
as part of the said constitution, to -. 

« The electors shall meet in the r4: 
states, and vote, by ballot, for j> ~1:: l 
vice-president, one of whom, at kot jaunac 
be an inhabitant of the same stat ih si 
selves; they shall name, in thei ©-4 ; 
person voted for as president, arn '.: ti © 
ballots, the person voted for as vice-::1: | o 5 
they shall make distunctlistsofallpers:: kh a0, 
as president, and of all persons voj t> >: 


vice-president, and of the numbe: of peos to èn 


each, which lists they shall sign ac col y so.i; 
transmit, scaled, to the seat of the vo pocotan 
the United States, directed tothe Preasa tet on 
Senate. The President of the S. atesi Y 0. 
the presence of the Senate and H | c fo ion. | 


f 


“ The person having the greatest number of 
votes, as vice-president, shall be the vice-presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Serate shall choose the 
vice-president—a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary toa choice. But no person, 
constitutionally incligible to the office of presi- 
dent, shall be eligible to that of Mice Decadent 
of the United States.” . To. 


At three o’clock Mr. Tracy moved an adjourn- 
ment, and the motion was negatived. He then 
addressed the President : 


AiR, PRESIDENT, 


I moved an adjournment, because I thought a 
more full and fair discussion was due to this 


important question, than could be had after this 


_ < hour. 
_ The raerits have never, until now, been before 


: toy for although considerable time has been 


-cosuned in debate, it has chiefly been direct€d 
-o the subordinate amendments, and not to the 
tain resolution. But since the Senate have 
fused to adjourn, I will now offer some obser- 
tions on the merits, in doing which, I will 
ady brevity, as much as the importance of the 
bject will permit. 

i shall attempt to prove, sir, that the resolu- 
vn before us, contains principles which have a 
© anif st tendency to deprive the small states of 
ı important right, secured to them by a solemn 
Q constitutional compact, aud to vest an over- 
.helming power in the great states. And, 
aether, i shall attempt to show, that in many 
“her points the resolution is objectionable, and, 


k= 


«Pa variety of causes, ought not to be adopted. 


As I sheil be obliged, i in delineating the main 
` atures of this resoiution, to mention the great 


‘ates in the union as objects of jealousy, I wish ! 


‘- 4g 


svsssseceeee’® VARIOUS, THAT THE M{ND 
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PHILÐELPHIA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1804. 


it to be understood, that no special stigma is 
intended. 6 Man is maz,’ was the maxim ex- 
pressed, in an early part of this debate, by the 
gentleman from South-Carolina, (Mr. Butler) 
and, in application to the subject of government, 
the maxim is worthy to be written in letters of 
gold. Yes, sir, ‘ man is man,’ and the melan- 
choly truth, that he is always imperfect and 
frequently wicked, induces us to fear his power, 
and guard against his rapacity, by the establish- 
ment and preservation ot Jaws, and well-regulat- 
ed constitutions of government. Man, when 
connected with very many of his fellow-men, in 
a great state, derives power from the circum- 
stance of this 1umerous comb.-nation ; and from 
every ‘circumstance which clothes bin with ad- 
ditional power, he will generally derive some 
additional force to his passions. 

Having premised this, I shall not. deem it re- 
quisite to make any apology when I attempt to 
excite the attention, the vigilance, and even the 
jealousy of the small, in reference to the conduct 
of the great states. ‘The caution is meant to 
apply against the imperfections and passions of 
man, gencrall;, and not against any state, or dg 
scription of men, particularly. 

It may be proper in this place to explain my 
meantner when | make use of the words small 
ana preat, as applicable to staics. 

Massachusetts hasbeen usually called a preat 
state ; but, in respect to all the operations of this 
resolution, she must, I think, be ranked among 
the small states. The district of Maine is in- 
creasing rapidly,and muost,in the nature of things, 
soon become a state. To which event, its loca- 
tion, being divided frem what was the ancient 
colony of Massachusetts, by the intervention of 
New-Hampshire, will very much contribute. I 
believe tbere is a legislative provision of some 
years standing, authorizing‘a division, at the op- 
tion of Maine. When this event shall occur, 
Massachusetts, although in comparison with 
Connecticut or Rhode-Island, will nut be a small 
state ; yet in comparison with many others, must 
be so considered. I think myself justifiable 
then; for my present purposes, in culling Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhyude-Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Mew-Jerscy, Delaware, 
Maryland and South-Carolina, small states. They 
are all limited in point of territory, an: cannot 
reasonably expect any greət increase of popu- 
lation for many years, not indecd, until the other 
s ates shall become so populous as to discourage 
emigration, with agricultural views; which may 
retain the population of the smail states as sca- 
men or manulacturers. This event, if it ever 
arrives, must be distant. A possible exception 
only, may exist in favour-of Maine; but when 
we consider its climate, and a variety of other 
circumstances, it is beiicved to form no solid ex- 
ception to this statement. 

By the same rule of d: ciding, the 
the states must be called great; for a 
Georgia and several others are hot s ý 

populous, at this time, to Þe e ore? 
ly great states; yet th i 


with other circums! 


evs mpa, am respect to the oper. 
ucno oe ter sire gow under coasideration. 

Fer be iccoilected, that, in the various turns 
viou at's debate has taken, gentlemen have 
ve, i -aly said thatthe constitution was formed 
L. che people, that the good of the whole was 
its object™thet nothing was discernible in it like 
a contest of states, nothing like jealousy of small 
states against the great; and although such dis- 
tinctions and jealeusies might have existed under 
the first confederation ; yet they could have no 
existence under the last. And one gentleman 
(Mr. Smith of Maryland) has said that he has 
been a member af this government ten years, 
and has heard nothing of great and small states, 
as in the least effecting the operations of govern- 
nent, or the feelings of those who administer- 
ed it. 


Propriety, therefore, requires that we atton 


* b -4 
saree: : { 


tively examine the constitution itself, not only to 
obtain correct ideas upon these cbservations, so 
repeatedly urged; but to place in the proper 


light the operations and effects of the resolution 
in debate. 


If we attend tothe constitution, we shall im- 
mediately find evident marks of concession and 


compromise, and that the parties to these cohn- 


THE PORT Ft 4. ii). 


t 


: of government as it was enjove , + n a 


states, under the first confederac: . | 

In the article which obliges .: 
President to vote for one person not an ħabi- 
tant of the same state with themsclves. is scc- 
vered state jealousy. In the majoriti of 
two-thirds required for many pu!poses 
constitution ; although there were other 


S t 


states is clearly discernible. Indeed. sig we 
peruse the constitution with attention. ychali 
tind the small states are perpetually guargi: the 


the house of representatives, and in théitrdi- 
nary legislative proceedings. They go tor as 
to prohibit any amendment, which may «ct 
the cquality of states in the Senate. 

This is guarding against almost an impodi- 
lity ; because the Senators of the small sies 
must be criminally remiss in their attendae, 
and the legislatures extremely off their gud, 
if they permit such alterations, which aimt 
their own existence. But lest some accide, 
some unaccountable blindness or perfidy shod 
put in jeopardy the federative principle in e 
Senate, they totally and forever prohibit all - 
tempts at such a measure. 


choice of first magistrate: This mode was sanc- 
ored Ly the ecample of many of the states in 
ne Cheirce cigoverncr. The small states claim- 
ea a choice on the federative principle, by the 
iegislztures. and to vote by states; anulogies and 
exan.ples were not wanting to sanction this mode 
of clectiol. A consideretion of the weight and 
u:flucnce o! :. President of this union, must have 
muluplied the difhculties of agreeing upon the 
noat of choices But, as I have before said, by“ 
mutual concession, they agreed upon the present 
mode, combining both principles, and dividing 
between the two parties, thus mutually jealous, 
as equally as they could, this important privilege 
oi electing a chief magistrate. 

This mode then became established, and the 
right of the small states, to elect, upon the fede- 
rative principle, or by states, in case of the con- 
tingency of electoral failure of choice, cannot, 
with reason and fairness, be taken from them, 
without their consent, and on a full understand- 
ing of its operation; since it was meant to be 
secured to them by the constitution, and was one 
of the terms upon which they became members 
of the present confederacy ; and for which pri- 
vilege, they gave an equivalent to the great 
states, in sacrificing so much of the federative 
principle, or state equality. 


cessions were the great and small states.. And 
the members of the convention who formed the 
instrument have, in private information and pub- 
lic communications, united in the declaration, that 
the constitution was the result of concession and 
compromise between the great and small states. 
In this examination of the constitution it will be 


Inthe choice of President, the mutual cauti, 
and concession of great and small states is,” 
possible, more conspicuous than in any oth 
part of the constitution. - 

He is to be cl:osen by electors appointed i 


the state legislatures shall direct, not accordin. 


The constitution is nicely balanced, with the 
federative and popular principles; the Senate 
are the guardians of the former, and the house 
of representatives of the latter; and any attempts 
to destroy this balance, under whatever specious 
names or pretences they may be presented, 


impossible to keep out of view our political rela- 
tions under the first confederation. 
rily united upon the footing of complete state 
equality, each state had one, and no state had 


more than one vote in the federal council or con- 
With such a confederation we success- 


gress. 


We prima- 


to numbers entirely, but adding two electors if should be watched with a jealouseye. Perhaps 
each state as representatives of state sovereignty a fair definition of the constitutional power of 
Thus Delaware obtains three votes for Presi- amending is, that you may, upon experiment, so 
dent, whereas she could have but one in right modify the constitution in ity practice and ope- 
of numbers. Yet mixed as this mode of choice ration, as to give it, upon its own principles, a 
is, with both popular and federative principles ; more complete effect.. But is isan attack up- 
we see the small states watching ils motions and on a fundameptal principle established after long 


fully waged war, and became an independent 


nations When we were relieved. from t 
sure of war, that confederation, both in ‘structure 
and power, was found inadequate to the parposes 
for which it was established. Under thèse cir- 
cumstances, the states, by their convention, en- 
tercd into a new agreement upon principles 
better adapted to promote their mutual security 
and happiness. But this: last agreement or con- 
stitution, under which wë ure now united, was 
manifestly curved out of the first confederation. 
The sniall states adhered tenaciously to the prin- 
ciple of state cqualjty ; and guve up only a part 
of this federative principle, compicie state equa- 
hiy, and that, with evident caution and reluc- 
tzucee To this federative principle thcy were 
attached by habit; and their attachment was 
sanctioned and corroborated by the example of 
most, if not all the ancient, and the modern cor- 
“Kderacies. And when the great states claimed 
u weight in the counsels of the nation propor- 
Uonate to their numbers and wealth, the novelty 
of the claim, as well as its obvious tendency to 
reduce the sovereignty of the small states, must 
have produced serious oLstucles to its admission. 
Hence it is, that we find in the constitution but 
ene cnure departure from the federative princi- 
jue. ‘he house of representatives is established 
upon the popular principle, and given to numbers 
and wealth, or to the great statics, which in this 
view of the subject are synonimous. lt was 
tiought by the convention, that a consolidation 
of the states into one simple republic, would be 
improper.. And the local feelings and jealousies 
of al), but more especially of the small states, 
reudered a consolidation impracticable. 
ws t. ates who have the power of a legis- 
"i upon thé house of representatives, 
tLer extensive and important pow- 
‘red as an entire fcderative feature 


hp pres- 


circumscribing it to one attempt only, and on dcliberation, and by mutual concession, a prin- 


failure of an electoral choice they instantly size 
upon the right of a federal election, and select 
from the candidates a President, by states, and 
not by numbers. In confirmation of my asser- 


tion, that this part of the constitution was pecue 


larly the effect of compromise between the 
great and smail states ; permit me to quote an 
authority which will certainly have great weight, 
not only in the Senate, but through the union. 
I mean that of the present secretary of state 
(Mr. Madison) who was a leading member of 
the federal convention who formed, and of the 
Virginia convention who adopted the constitu- 
tion. Inthe debates ofthe Virginia convention, 
"vol. 3, page 77, he says, (speaking of the mode 


-zipje of essential importance to the instrument 


tself, and an attempt to wrest from the small 
tates, a vested right; and, by it, to increase the 
ower and influence of the large states. I shall 
at pretend, sir, that the partics to this cons titu- 
tnal compact, cannot alter its original and 
ewntial principles; and that such alterations 
my not be effected, under the name of amend- 
met; but, let a proposal of that kind come for- 
wai in its own proper and undisguised shape ; 
let | be fairly stated to congress, to the state le- 
gisliures, to the people at large, that the inten- 
tions to change an important federative feature 
in tb canstitution, which change in itself and all 
its casequences, wil] tend to a consolidation of 


‘voting by states it has my approbation. 


of electing the President,) ‘ As to the eventual 
The 
lesser states and some larger states will be ge- 
nerally pleased by that mode. The deputies 
from: the small states argued, and there is some 
force in their reasoning, that when the people 
voted, the large stutes evidently had the advan- 
tage over the rest, and without varying the mode, 


„the interests of the httle states might be ne- 


glected or sacrificed. Here is a compromise 


lor in the eventual election, the small states wii 


have the advantage.’ 


After this view of the constitution, let us, 


inquire what is the direct object of the propose:: 
alteration in the choice of President? 

To render more practicable and certain the 
choice by electors :—and for this reason; tha: 
the people at large, or in other words, that th. 
great states ought to have more weight and in- 
fluence in the choice. ‘hat it should be brough. 
nearer to the popular and carried further fron: 
the federative principle. ‘his claim we fine 
was made at the formation of the constitution 
The great states naturally wished for a popula 


this uion, into a simple republic ; let it be fairly 
statedthat the small states have too much agen- 
cy in he important article of electing a chief ma- 
gistrat; and that the great states claim the 
choice, and we shall then have a fair decision. 
If thesenators of the small states, and if their 
stite Iyislatures will then quietly part with the 
right tey have, no person can reasonably com- 
plain. ` 

“rt -t. , + be more obvious, than the inten- 
«11 adopted by our constitution for 

asident. ‘The electors are to no- 

sons, of whoin they cannot knew 
r o. President; this circuinstance not 
TE l em to select both from the best 
omy oot |<. a direct advantage into the hands 
‘ites even in the electoral choice. 
‘ways select from the two candi- 
-tı sty the electors of large states, by 
votes upon their favourite ; and 
': vig him a majority, or, if the ejec- 


jt. foe ise states should, to prevent this 
pee 


bene ate ad 
y ti. oe | oi 
t rt we 


Deg See nes 


t: deir votes, for one candidate, then 
“ea, 20% the small states would bare it in 
i 


Ed 


the states, acting in their federative capacity, and 
~ uthat in both cases the expression of the public wik 


mene ye 


.- 


their power to elect a Vice-President. So that 
in any event, the small states will have a conside- 
rable agency-in the election. But if the discri- 
minating or designating principle is carried, as 
contained in this resolution, the whole, or nearly 
thewhole right and agency of the small states, 
in.the electoral choice of chief magistrate is 
destroyed, and their chance of obtaining a fede- 
rative choice by states, if not destroyed, is very 
much diminished. ETE 

"For this identical purpose is the principle of 
electoral discrimination and designatid, intro- 
duced into the resolution before you ; for the same 
purpose is the number of candidates reduced from 
five to three, from whom the house of represen- 
tatives may elect, in case of electoral fsilure of 
choice; that is, to ‘destroy, or diminish the 
agency of the small states, in the choice of Pre- 
sident. . 

For what purpose else, are we perpetually 
told, and from all parts of the Senate, that the 
public will ig opposed, by the present mode, and 
the pubiic wil cannot be gratified, without the 
introduction of the discriminating principle ?- 

By the public. will, thus mentioned, the gentle- 
men mean, the will of a popular majority, or, 
the will of the great states, which, in this case, 
I repeat it, are the same. How is it possible for 

. the gentlemen to increase the chances of grati- 
fying this description of the public will ; without 
decreasing the agency of the small states! ` 

The whole power of election, is now vested 
in the two parties ; numbers and states, or, great 
and small states, and it is demonstration itself, 
that if you increase the power of the one, in just 

_ such proportion, you diminish that of the other. 
"+ Do the gentlemen supposs that the public will, 
-à when constitutionally ‘€xpressed-by a majority 
= of states, in pursuance of the federative princi- 
“ ple of our government, is of kese validity, of iess 
2 binding upon the community at large, than he 
q pubiic will: expressed by a popular majority? 
„The framers of your constitution, the people 
who adopted it, meant, that the public will, in the 
-»choice of a President, should be expressed by 
í £lectors, if thèp could agree, and if not, that the 
` public will should be expressed, by a majority of 


“should be equally binding- 
It is pretended that the public will can never, 
properly or constitutionally be expressed, but by 
a majority of numbers, of the people, or of the 
house of representatives ?- This. may be a pleas- 
ing doctrine enough to great states; but it is cer- 
tainly incorrect. Our constitution has given the 
public will, in a varie of instances, other than 
that of the choice of President, into very different 
hands from cither the house of representatives 
or the people at large. The President and Se- 
Mate, and in many cases the President alone, can 
express the pubiic will, in appointments of high 
trust and responsibility, and it cahnot be forgot- 
ten tbat the President sometimes expresses the 
pudlic will, by removals. Treaties, highly im- 
portant expressions of the public will, are made 
by the President and Senate; and they are the 
supreme law of the land. In the several states, 
many great offices are filled, and even the chief 
magistracy, by various modes of election. The 
public willis sometimes expressed by pluralities, 
instead of majorities, sometimes by both bran- 


ches of the legislatures, and sometimes by onc, | @ 


ind‘ in Certain contingencies, elections are settled 
.y lot. The people have adopted constitutions 


-IBtaining such regulations, and experience has | 


sroved that they are well, calculated to preserve 
eir liberties and promote their happiness. 


rom what good, or even pardonable motive | 


hen, can it be urged, that the present mode of 
&-ctimg our President, has a tendency to coun- 
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teract the publie will? Do gentlemen intend 
to destroy every federal feature in this consti- 
tution ? 


And is this resolution a precursor to a com- 


plete consolidation of the union, and to the estab- 
lishment of a simple republic ?—Or will it 
suffice to break down every federative feature 
which secures to one portion of the union, to the 
small states, their rights ? 


Tam not without my fears, Mr. President, 


that this is but the beginning of evils, and that 
this constitution, the bulwark of the feeble mem- 
bers of the confederacy; the protection of the 
weak against the strong; the security of the 
small against the great; the last, best hope of 
man, with a view to stability in a free govern- 
ment, and to the preservation of liberty in a 


republic; is destined to undergo changes, and 
suffer innovations, till there shall be no residue 
worth preserving, and nothing left, which ambi- 
tion will condescend to overturn. 

Time will not permit me to dwell any longer 


on this part of my argument. But I am deceived 


sir, if the view I have now taken of the con- 
stitution does not show most obviously, that in 
its formation there was a strugle between the 
great and small states, with respect to many of 
its principles and leading features. And that 
the participation of the small states in the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate, clearly secured to 
them by the constitution, will receive a deadly 
blow by the adoption of the proposed amendment. 

It-can be no contradiction to my ideas upon 
the subject, if we bave heard nothing of state 
conflicts, in the administration of this govern- 
ment. The great states have never, till now, 
directly attempted to violate the sanctuary of 
the small, and despoi) them of their rights ; had 
this been earlier attempted, we should have heard 
and seen the same jealousy awakened, and the 
same opposition exerted. ` j 

The conflict could happen in no. other way, 
than by an attack from the large states. We 
had neither the desire nor ability to injure them, 
and we new ask no favours, but their permission 
to enjey, in peace and safety, the rights conced- 
ed to us by themselves, and secured by a solemn 
constitutional compact. 3 

We have been told, by a gentleman from 
Virginia, that it would be impolitic in us to-rouse 
the great states. I shall, at present, take no 
further notice of this warning, given to us, no 
doubt, in the full exercise of benevolence ; but 
to request the small states to preserve it in con- 
‘stant recollection. It may induce them not 
hastily to part with constitutional security. 

a FTo be continued. } te 
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[It is so ancommon for the Editor to receive an original 
article for our Biographical department, that the 
following is like certain medals, valuable for rarity as 
well as splendor. The history of an individual, so 
renowned for learning, acuteness, and piety, as the 
celebrated Pascal, will be perused with additional 
pleasure, when the reader is spprized that he is in- 
Mebred to an American Biographer for the entertain- 
ment to be derived from this article. The fame of 
Pascal, as a good man and an elogucnt writer, is 
perennial; and it is a very curtous and memorable 
f.ct, thar one of the most insidious of the sceptics has 
paid an involuntary act of homage to one of the most 
_ Celebrated Christians. Gibbon, in the memoirs of his 
wn life, enumerating three particular books as having 
remotely contributed to form the historian of the Ro- 
man Empire, gives the first place to our author. From 
the Provincial Letters of Pascal, says Mr. Gibbon, 
which almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, 
l learned to manage che weapon of grave and temperate 
irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.] 


| LIFE OF PASCAL. 
Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont, in the pro- 
vince of Auvergne, on the 19th of Jung 1623, 


3 


He was descended from an ancient family, and 
the son of Stephen Pascal, and Antoinette Be- 
gon. His mother died in 1626. 

He was one of the most remarkable examples 
of genius discovered in early infancy, and his 
father, who was himself a man of learning, and 
particularly skilled in the mathematics, in the 
year 1631, sold his office of president of the 
court of aids, and went to reside at Paris, for 
the purpose of cevoting himseW entirely to the 
education of bis children. 

Duly sensible of the value and importance of 
the ancient languages, he was desirous of con- 
fining the attention of his son to them alone, 
until he should become a complete master of 
them. But young Pascal, when in his !2th year, 
having heard some mention of the mathematics, 
manifested a wish to enter upon the study of 
them. The reluctance of the father to comply 
with this wish, served but to inflame his curiosi- 
ty. He renewed his intreaties, and finding them 
still unsuccessful, could obtain, finally, nothing 
more than a mere definition of the science, with 
a positive injunction neitherto say, nor think 
any more upon the subject. The definition, 
given by the old gentleman, was, that the ma- 
thematics were the scienceof drawing exact figures, 
and of finding their relative prof ortions. 7 

Upen the strength of this definition alone, 
we are told, that young Pascal went to work, 
without the assistance of any book, and, by the 
mere force of his own: genius, during his hours 
of leisure from other studies, pushed his disco- 
veries as far as the 32d preposition of the frst 
book of Euclid; when his father, detecting him 
in his clandestine exercises, and filled with 
astonishment at the progress he had made, was 
at once convinced. of the impossibility of shack- 
ling his transcendant genius, and immediately 
put an Euclid into his hands, which young Pas- 
cal mastered with a facility almost imuitive. | 

The authenticity of this anecdote has never 
been called in ‘question. Yet, in the manner it 
is related by all the biographers of Pascal, it 
borders too much upon the marvellous to obtain 
implicit belief. The propositions of Euclid are 
not connected together by such a chain of ne- 
cessary dependence upon one another, that the 
operations of a mind, acting by its own energies, 
could possibly- follow them by a course of ma- 
thematical deduction. -The thirty-second pro- 
position of the first book, is itself a complicated 
theorem, containing two distinct though connect- 
ed demonstrations ; and if we can assent to the 
possibility that Pascal should have made tlie dis- 
covery that the three internal angles of a trian- 
gle, are always equal to two right angles, we 
must at least reject, as fabulous, the remainder of 
the story. Phe powers of genius might unveil 
to the youthful student some of the propositions, 
of which the demonstration was contained in 
the first book of Euclid; but they never could 
have given bim the key to the artificial and in 
some sort arbitrary method of that author. 


It is at least certain that this extraordinary 
story was net told of an ordinary man. From 
the time whem his father discovered his secret 
studies, and took off the restraint, which perhaps 
had made them iv. darling pyrsuit, he continu- 
ed his application to the mathematics, with a 
passion unabated even by indulgence, and at the 
age of sixteen, composed a treatise upon Conic 
Sections, which was considered as a mastet-pieces 
but which he esteemed himself of so Jitth im- 
portance, that it never was publ shed. This 
work was seen and examined by Descartes, and 
appeared to-that great niathemettician, so much 
beyond the possible powers of sixteen, that he 
never would believe young Muscat wae the real 
author, and always supposed it the production of 
the father himself, 


- study of religion, 
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In 1638, the father was sent into Normandy, 
with the office of intendant in that Province, 
where he resided about ten years. -There, young 
Pascal continued his indefatigable application, 
with a success proportioned to the uncommon 
promise of his infancy, though at the usual ex- 
pense of intense study, disease, andinfirmity. At 
nineteen, he invented, a machine, ever since well 
known in France by the name of the Pascaline 
machine, by means of which every sort of arith- 
metical calculation can be mechanically per- 
formed. witbout any knowledge of arithmetic. 
For this machine he obtained a patent, or €x- 
clusive privilege from the King of France, in 
1649. . 

In 1643, Torricelli made his famous experi- 
ments, ascertaining that mercury in a tube, her- 
metically sealed, will not rise beyond a certain 
height. An observation, whìch, with respect to 
water, had before that time been -made by Gali- 
leo. The Torricelljan experiments were com- 
municated to Pascal in 1646, he immediately 
repeated them, ands after fully meditating the 
subject, published in 1647, a short treatise, which 
was soon circulated among all scientific men, in 
every part of Europe, and first ascertained the 
possibility of a vacuum, which until then had 
been universally considered in the schools of 
natural philosophy, as the abhorrence of na~ 
ture. During several years, Pascal continued bis 
researches on this subject, repeating ang multi- 
plying his experiments, the result of which he 
published in two sficcessive treatises, on the egui- 
qbrium of fuids, and on the weigét of the air. 
Works which entixe him to the honour of hav- 
ing first demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Jearned world, that all the phenomena, till then 
aitributed to the /orror of a vacuums are impu- 
table only tothe weight of the atmosphere. 

Unfortunately for the fame of this illustrious 
man, and for the improvement of mankind, in 
science ; to which he was so richly qualilied to 
contribute, an accident which happened to his 
father, about this time, led to circumstances 
which withdrew his ardent, and indefatigabie 
mind, from any further application to worldly 
scignee, and plunged him headlong into the 
abyss of metaphysical theology and frantic su- 
persion. It happened that the too famous 
controversies between the Janscnists and the 
Jesuits, on the subject of grace, free-will, pre- 
“destination, and all those interminable questions, 
which according to Milton, perplex the intellect 
of the devils in Pandemonium, a5 they torture 
the understanding of man, here on earth, were 
at that period, just kindling toa flame in France; 
the curate of a village near Rouct whose head 
was filled with the doctrines of Jansenius, and 
the Commentaries of the Abbot of St. Cyran, 
and of Arnauld, had persuaded two pentiemen 
of his parish, that these disputes were the most 
important of all human concerns, and those two 
disciples communicated their own convictions, 
to both the Pascals, father and son. From the 
moment wheh the mind of the latter was turned 
into this course, he abandoned alt his former ob- 
jects of inquiry, and devoted himself exclusively - 
lg what he thought the one thing ucedtul, the 
or rather, @ religious dispu- 

® 


tation. 
; {To be Continued.) 
— 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


a On the first day of 
things tha: 


the first month—set in order the 
are to be set in order.” 

It has been remarked by ingenious moralists, 
that although the negligence of mankind suffers 
nanute divisions of time to pass unregarded, yet 

the close of centuries or sears, it is commen 
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to pause, and compute in what manner they 
have been employed. To justify the truth of 
this observation, most of my parishioners, who 
have toyed with time, days and months, begin 
now to grieve, that another idle year is gone, 
and resolve that the next shall be more busy. 
While all around him are repeating the compli- 
ments of the season, and, with jocund voices, 
wishing each other a happy newyears the Lay 
Preacher, with affectionate zeal, will suggest 
plans by which these annual wishes for felicity 
may be realized. 

Most men are. criminally idles 
with candour, that I loiter and slumber much, 
and, while I preach industry to others, am myself 
a cast-cway. But the sun, who darts his re- 
proachful rays through the curtain, undrawn at 
nine o'clock, seems to upbraid my sluggishness, 
and to wish that I would announce to the lazy 
of my flock that they will not, like him, at once 
shine and be of use, unless like him they rise 
seasonably. My readers are, therefore, vehemently 
exhorted early to extinguish their candles, and 
touse the day-lamp, which neither sputters nor 
flares, whose wick never burns ovt, and whose 
oil never fails. @All who wish that the year may 
be happy, must rigorously observe this inyunc- 
tion. No complaints must be heard of the chill 
of winter mornings, or the sghortness.of summer 
nights, but as soon as the above lamp begins to 
glimmer, let them rise and work. They will 
soon be convinced that it is so ingeniously con- 
trived, its radiance will not offend the eyes, nor 
‘ts exhalations taint the lungs, like the vulgar 
tapers of midnight. If the Lay Preacher him- 
self, contrary, to his own doctrine, should be 
found snoring in his study, while his neighbours 
are walking in their vocation, he gives them full 
permission to summon a synod, and dismiss him 
{rom his office. : 

Instead of employing the usual expression a 
happy new-ycals it would, perhaps, be an im- 
provement to vary the phrase, and adapt it to the 
character of the person who is addressed. 

If I meant that a sluggard should enjoy a 
happy year, l would wish him an active and labo- 
ricus one. I would apply .to some clamo! ous 
carman, er some importunate client to bellow 
at his window at the dawn of day. I would even 
advance a dollar from my small salary, to pur- 
chase a couple of cocks to crow:him up to exert- 
tion. The year of the idler would then undoubt- 
edly be happy- You would hear from him no 
complaints of spleen or nervous disorders» He 
would have no bill to pay the apothecary for pills 
to cure indigestion. You would scarcely hear a 
yawn from him during the prolixity ofa winter's 
eve. His mind would be agreeably engaged. His 
hands would be employed by Utility, his heart 
would throb with Pleasures and his eye be bright- 
ened by Hope. He would not only ‘set things 
in order on the first day of the month,’ but habit 
would cause order to regulate his occupation 
during the year. 

Vere I to gompliment a man c of fecble knees,’ 
whose eyes are red, whose hands are paraly uc, 
whose perceptions are disturbed, and whose purse 
isgimpovershed by ‘tarrying late at the wine,’ 
I should wish him a sober year. } should wish; 
when he bellowed for the third bottle of Burgun- 
dy, that his landlord might be sleepy» and that 
the waiter might stumble ; that all the liquor he 
swallowed instead of raising would depress 
spirits; and that he might peruse seriously that 
chapter of the prophet, which denounces ‘ woe 
to the drunkards of Ephraim.’ 

Suppose that in my pilgrimage through the 
streets, or the market-place, through the [erties 
of Philadelphia, or the thickets of Monticello, 
I shouid meet that animal, more hateful than the 
hyena, and more restless than a monkey, and 


I confess, 


ra 


called’a Democrat or a Jacobin. If 1 wished 
him a happy new-year, he would instantly con- 
clude that 1 meant @ revolutionary one, such an 
epoch, as the first year of the French Republic, OF 
the cut and thrust commencement of the com- 
monwealth of Cromwell. Guarding against & 
meaning so mischeivous, I would express my 
annual compliment differently, and wish him a 
loyal year. I would wish that from January to 
December he might be well governed. I would 
interdict him from reading the speeches of a 
club, ofthe sermons of aconventicle. I would 
forbid his pronouncing the word Robespierre, oF 
repealing any of the reveries of Jefferson. 
would wish that he might hearken to the oracle of 
experience, and be deaf as an adder to the voice 
of theory. ‘The creature would then gradually 
become a good subject, and his year would be 
happy- 

The wish for gamblers must be expressed in 
a very extraordinary and enigmatical manner- 
Instead of a happy new-year, it would be the du- 
ty of their real friends, to pray that it might be 
an unlucky one. AB unlucky year would be a 
year of jubilee to the gamester», It would pro- 
duce a thorough reformatiyn. 
ly wish for wl luck be realized, and the gamestcr 
neither hold four by honours, nor the odd trick, 
what a clear saving to his purse, his health, and 
his time ! He would soon consider cards as the 
emissaries of misfortune; he would endeavour 
to grow rich by surer calculations, he would not 
only endeavour to discard the knave from his 
hand, but from his conduct, and be more anxious 
to turn the penny, than a trump. 

The wish for the shy bachelor and tye coy 
maiden, is, that, tired of acold and comfortable 
celibacy, they may agree during the present 
frosty, oF approaching vernal season, to make 
vows to Matrimony and keep them with the pur- 
est good faith» May their wedding ring be al- 
ways bright, and may their honey moon, with 
genial radiance, glow intensely not merely for 
a month, but cheer and gild many a blissful 


years 


Tie wish for myself shall be concise and mo- 
derate. My romantic expectations have vanished 
with the effervescence of youth, and were the 
wishing cap of Forlunatus mine, my desires 
would be tempered by philosophy. With the 
fth Henry of England, and of Shakspeare, Í 
can declare that ‘J am not covetous of gold,’® 
but there is a glittering prize in honour’s hand, 
to which the honest love of fame urges to aspires 
In the eager race for renown, may health and in- 
dustry invigorate My speed. > 

Finally ; to use the Pamon’s immemorial ad- 
verb, finaily, brethren, the Lay Preacher, with 
the fervent kindness of St. Paul, ¢ scndeth greet- 
ing to many,’ and wishes that this, and every fu- 
ture year may prove eminently happy to all 
the deserving. A lyric bard of antiquity, in a 
strain of affectionate encomium upon his friend, 
the beautiful and benignant Tibullus, inquires for 
what the fondest nurse would pray for her darl- 
ing? ‘Phe poet answers this with a terseness, 
which it were vain for a transtator to emulate. 
But wisdom, cloquence, fame, health, comfort 
and competency are the sum of Her comprehen 
sive desiree May these gracious powers be pro- 
pitious to every ingenious and virtuous individual, 
among my readers ; and, to add fervency to my 
warm wishes for their wel:are, and to avail my- 
self of the pomp and beauty of oriental meta: 
phor, may they be like a cedar in Libanus, an 
as a cyprus tree upon the mountains oi Hermon, 
‘ke a palm in Engaddi, and as 3 rose plant IM 
Jericho, as a fir olive tree in a picasant feld 


; 3 
® cjr ifks menot, if men my garments Wear. 
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should the friend- , 


and‘as a plane tree by the water; as Phison and 
Tigris in the time of the new fruits, as Jordan 
in the time of the harvest, and as Geon in the 
time of vintage. l 
x 
FOR THR PORT FOLIO. 
OBITUARY. 


Died at his seat in Cawbridge, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, on the eleventh of December, in 
the forty-second year of his age, W1LLIAM VANS 
Mureay, L'sq. late Minister of the United States, 
to the Batavian Republic, and one of the Lnvoys 
extraordinary to thé French Republics be 

Mr. Murray was one of those characters, whose 
decease ought not to be passed over, with the 
mere ordinary notice of a newspaper paragraph. 

` Atan early age, he had risen high in the honors, 
and shared largely in the confidence of his coun 
try. He had filled various offices of the most 
impertant trust, and had executed their duties 
with great ability and success. He had rendered 
tothe United States services, the importance of 
ich will be more and more appreciated the 
more they are known, and the more extensively 
their consequences, which are still operating, shall 
be spread. He was a virtuous citizen. He was 
a faithful, able and indefatigable public servant. 
He was an accomplished and an amiable man. 
His memory is an object not uninteresting to his 
nation. Tothe heart of friendship which guides 
the pen at this moment, it is precious, it is inest- 
imable. 

During the period of the American revolution, 
Mr. Murray was passing from that of infancy to 
manhood. At the peace of 1783, he was about 
twenty-two years of age, and had received an 
education preparatory to the practice of the law. 
pune diately after that event he went to London, 
for the benefit of improvement by travel and fo- 
reign instruction, and. resided during a period 
of three years as a student in thetcmple. Here 
be became acquainted with, and enjoyed the so- 
cietf of several English gentlemen, then upon 
the same establishment, and who have since be- 
come very eminent characters in that nationg as 
statesmen, and inthe republic of letters as men of 
genius and science. Atan age, when the pas- 
sions usually riot in their most unlicensed range; 
with a natural constitution by its exquisite sensi- 
bility, peculiarly exposed to the seductions of 
dissipation, and in the midst of a luxurious and 
splendid metropolis, where all the energies and 
powers of man, are combined to vary the scenes 
of delight, and multiply enjoyments, where sloth 
allures to beds of down, and pleasure beckons 
with swimming eye, and enchanting smiles, he 
retained the firmness and resolution of devoting 
his time and attention Lo those objects, which were 
to mark the usefulness of his future life. The 

- observations of Doctor Price, of Mr. Turgot, 

„and of the Abbe de Mably upon the constitutions 
and laws of the United States, were published, 
during this residence of Mr. Murray in England. 
He felt the importance of the subject, and me- 
ditated these writings of those great men, with 
that ardour of research end that integrity of pur- 
pose, which were strongly marked features of his 
mind and heart. He published the resultof his 
reflections, in a pamphlet which was favourably 
received by the public, and which may still be 
consulted with advantage by any person curious 
of our constitutional history. | 

In the summer of 1784, while a student in the 
Femple, Mr. Murray took advantage of a vacs} 
tuon, to make an excursion of about six weeks 
10 Holland. Hetravelled over that country with 


the pleasure which during that season of the, 


year, it cannot fail to give a man of lively ima- 
gination; of accurate observation and of judicious 
reflection. Enjoying. the novelty and beauties 
of its scenery, remarking the manners, charac- 
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tets and usages of the inhabitants, inquiring into 
their laws, constitutions, and government, he 
committed to paper the result ef all, as he went 
along; at the inns, in the travelling barks, at 
every resting place of the stage, he was assidu- 
ous in the use of his pen, and thus improved to 
valuable purpose every moment of that time, 
which he had considered as indulged to relaxa- 
tion and amusement. The mass of information 
which he thus collected, and prescrved in mi- 
nutes made on the spot, he afterwards digested 
and methodized into a regular work; which has 
never been published, and which the writer of 
this article has never seen, but which he hopes 
is not lost, and wishes may one day be pub- 
lished. ) 

Before the expiration of the term which Mr. 
Murray had allotted to his residence in Enyland, 
he lost his father. The death of a distant ti iend, 
is almost always tothe survivor the same in effect 
as if it were sudden death. Mr.’ Murray had no 
intimation of his father's illness. ‘The first in- 
telligence he received, after a letter from him 
indicating perfect health, was an abrupt notifica- 
tion of his decease. To that father, his attach- 
ment was unbounded. It was the gratitude of 
a generous soul united to the sentiment of filial 
affection. The shock was too violggt for a consti- 
tution always feeble, and that at tiMe in precarious 
health. The day after receiving the intormation, 
he took to his bed from which for six weeks he 
did not rise; a languid and tedious convales- 
cence of several months succeeded this illness, 
shortly after which he returned to his native 
country. : 

In the course of his abode in England he 
formed an attachment to the Jady, to whom he 
was afterwards united, and who survives to lament 
his loss. 

Immediately after his return he engaged in 
the practice of the law; but the voice of his 
country very soon càâlled him to her councils. 
He was elected first a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, and at three successive elec- 
tions, from 1791 to 1797, to a seat in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. This 
station he filled with distinguished honour to 
himself, and with entire satisfaction to his con- 
stituents. His fortune however, which was net 
affluent, had suffered, by the devotion of his time 
to the public service, and so loudly called for 
some of his. attention in its turn, that in 1797, he 
had declined standing a candidate for re-election. 
But his merit and talents had not escaped the dis- 
cerning eye of a Waswixcton. He was unwil- 
ling that they should be buried in retirement, 
and one of the last acts of his administration, 
was the appointment of Mr. Murray, as Mini- 


`~ 


-ster of the United States to th® Batavian Re- 


public. 


He arrived at the Hague, at a very critical 
period of affairs. ‘he misunderstandings and 
disputes between the United States and France, 
were festering to a rupture. ‘he influence of 
France over the Batavian councils was uncon- 
trouled, and her disposition to involve Holland 
in opposition to her most unquestionable and 
urgent interest in the quarrel, was not equivocal. 
By a judicious mixture of firmness, of address, 
and of conciliation, he not only succeeded in pre- 
serving uninterrupted harmony between the 
American agd Batavian nations, but when the 
French government, listening to wiser sugges- 
tions than those, which had almost precipitated 
them into a war with America, became sensible 
that the true interests of both nations, dictated 
peace and reconciliation, their first step was to 
send tothe Hague a negociator calcula@$d by his 
personal character, by his patriotism as a French- 
man, and by his friendly disposition towards the 
Americans, to second the congenial views and 


, 
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intentions ofthe American Minister at that placce 
The first advances towards a restoration of har- 
mony were thus made, by conferences between 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. Pichon, then chargé des 
affairs of France at the Hogue; these led to 
certain propositions for a renewal of direct nego- 
tiation, mate by France, which dir. Murry trans- 
mitted to his government. 

When the dispatches, containing the account 
of these interviews, and the propositicns of the 
French government were received, and kad been 
fully considered by the then President of the U. 
States, he thought them sufficient to lay the foun- 
dation for that direct negotiation which was de- 
sired by France ; he nominated Mr. Murray as 
Envoy extraordinary to the French Republic, for 
that purpose ‘This was undoubtedly, under the 
circumstances of that time,no ordinary testimony 
of confidence in the abilities, ag well as the inte- 
grity of the Minister. It was even thought by 
those who had less experience, and knowledge 
of his talents and character, confidence too ex- 
tensive. In compliance with these opinions, 
two other genticmen, cf the highest respecta- 
bility, were afterwards joined in the nomination 
abd commission with him.’ He had justly esti- 
mated the proof of the Presidents’ personal 
trust, exhibited in the first and sole nomination ; 
and he felt it as an additional mark of tLe same» 
esteem, when he had colleagues given, him, 
with whom it was an honour to be associated. 

The issue of this negotiation, which terminated 
in the treaty concluded at Paris, the 30th of Sep- 
tember 1800, is too recent, not to be within the 
recollection of every one. Immediately afier 
the signature of that instrument, Mr. Murray 
returned to his station, as Minister resident at the 
Hague, where he remained until after the com- 


‘mencement of the present administration. He was 


then sent again to Paris, to make theexc!, -zect 
the ratifications, which he accordingly c..ccted. 
But, as it was*judged unnecessary to continue 
the expense of maintaining a public Minister at 
the Hague,, he was immediately afterwards re- 
called from that mission, and returned to the 
United States in December, 1801. From that 
period, until his decease, he had lived“‘in retire- 
ment at his seat in Cambridge. His health had 
always been infirm, and, for the last eighteen 
months, had been in a continual decline. 

In private life, Mr. Murray was remarkably 
pieasing in his mannefs, and at once amusing 
and instructive in his conversation. With a 
mind, of incessant activity, and observation ever 
upon the watch, he united the all enlivening fan- 
cy of a poet, and with the most inoffensive good 
nature, a peculiar turn of original humour. He 
had a strong and genuine relish for the fine arts, 
a refined and delicate taste for literature, and a 
persevering and patient fondness for the pursuits 
of science. The compass of his conversation 
therefore was very extensive, and concurred with 
a temper social in the highest degree; to make 
him the delight of his friends, and intimates. 
The keenness of his sensibility, and the rapidity 
of his conceptions, had given him a sense of de- 
corum and propriety, which seemed almost in- 
tuitivee. He perceived instantaneously, and felt 
deeply every departure fronit. But his wit and 
temper, always led him to consider it with good 
humour, and to'represent it with pleasantry. 
He had therefore, a powerful talent at ridicule, 
and though, both from principle and disposition 
he kept it under a well disciplined captroul, yet 
it could not always avoid those réSentments, 
which are the only defence of dulness and folly , 
against it. 

His facility in writing, was préportioned to the | 
vivacity of his mind: His letters were strongly 
marked with the characteristic features of a. 
conversation, and, by their elegance, their siir- 
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plicity, their poignant wit, and unbounded va- 
riety of style might serve as models of epistolary 
correspondence. : 

As a public speaker, he also ranked high. 
During the six years of his service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, he took an active 
part in the measures and debates of the time, 
and as a test of his talents in this capacity, it may 
suffice to say, that in legislative assemblies ac- 
customed to the eloquence of a Madison, and an 
Ames, of a Giles and a Dexter, Mr. Murray’s 
station was ‘if not frst, on the very first line.’ 
It may also serve to canfirm the truth of this 
observation, that this was the place, where his 
situation and conduct attracted. the notice, and 
engaged the esteem and confidence of the first 
President of the United States. 

In giving to the public, this feeble and imper- 
fect sketch, of one of the brightgst characters, 
which has arisen in the American Union, since 
the establishment of its independence, the wri- 
ter must lament that the shortness of time, has 
not allowed him to make it more worthy of the 
subject, and while indulging the private tear, at 
the carthly dissolution by the hand of death, of 
long-tried and affeetionate friendship, he may 
confidently call upon the sorrows of his country, 
to mingle with his own, at the loss of a citizen, 
whose career, cut short, at little more than half 
the ordinary period of human life, had already 
- been signalized by attainments thus extraordi- 
nary, and by services thus pre-eminent. How 
few among mankind, of any time or nation, at 
the age of forty-two, have ever given such de- 
cisive and important pledges of the patriots’ vir- 
tue, and the statesmans’ wisdom, as the man to 
whom this tribute of attachment and respect is 
paid? If the love and veneration of United 
America be justly due to those exalted characters, 
under whose conduct she rose to independence, 
and ¿med her rank among the nations, she 
will never be unmindfal of the depatted worth, 
which emerging at a later date into life has toiled 
with equal ardour, and aimed with equal devo- 
tion, to strengthen her indépendence with the 
pillars of security, and to adorn her temples with 
the wreath of national glory. 

= 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL. 
BEFORE LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 
Ewing v. Ward. 

This was an action for assault and battery, and 
false imprisonment, brought by the plaintiff, who 
was an attorney at law, to recover damages of 
the defendant, the proprietor of a very cclebated 
public house, called the Cock, at Temple Bar. 
The case, as stated on the part of the plaintiff's 
ceunsel, was a very violent one. It was suppos- 
ed that the plaintiff, after having soberly and 
moderately finished his porter and brandy and 
water, had peaceably retired, piving three pence 
to the waitergand civilly wishing the Jandlord 
good night, and that in return tor this orderly 
and good conduct, the landlord had, without any 
provocation, rushed out of his bar, beat the pa 
cific attorney, dragged him out of the house by 
tre collar, delivered him over to thé watch, and 
finally had him committed to the Compter upon 
an unjust allegation, that kz had committed a 
- riet inthe defendant’s house; all this was. infer- 
cd, and the injury the plaintiff had received 
was stated by Mr. Erskine in the most glowing 
colours. 

The defendant had pleaded, first, that the 
plaintiff had assaulted hin ; and secondly, that 
he had conducted himself in a riotous manner, 
which rendered it necessary to turn him out of 
the house. l ' 

Upon the cross examination of the plaintiff's 
own witnesses, the real plain fact appeared to be 
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nothing more or less than this :—the plaigiff | a very spirited address to the 


had been keeping it. up till the watchful bird, 
from which the house derived its name, had 
twice done saluting :the morn ; it was between 
two and three o'clock ; and what added to the 
impropriety of the plaintiff’s intemperance was, 
that it was a Sunday morning. At such an hour 
it was not at all surprising that the plaintiff 
should have forgot precisely the number of glas- 
ses of braady and water he had drank, and he 
insisted he had drank less by one than the waiter 
had charged him with. The waiter maintained 
the accuracy of his reckoning, upon which the 
plaintiff persisted he was mistaken, and attempt- 
ed to beat it into him by those manual and 


practical arguments, which few Englishmen, - 


however low their situation. chuse to endure with 
patience. An appeal was made to the landlord, 
who said, he would as soon believe his waiter 
as he would the plaintiff, at the same time not 
meaning to make any reflection on him for being 
an attorney. 

The plaintiff, irritated at his veracity being 
put at issue with that of a common tapster, de- 
clared it was only the defendan:'s being at the 
bar protected him, and that, if he would not de- 
mur to coming out, he would treat him as he 
deserved. pi proceeded to make a noise 
and disturbanc€, upon which the defendent was 
compelled, for the sake of preserving the peace 
of the house and family, to proceed to an eject- 
ment: and for that purpose having gently laid 
his hands upon the plaintiff, he succeeding in 
getting the attorney on the outside of the house, 
and then very wisely fastened his door-to pre- 
vent his re-admittance, and delivered him into 
the custody of a faithful guardian of the night, 
denominated a watchman, who carried him be- 
fore a constable of the watch, by whom, after 
hearing the charge, he wus committed to-the 
Poultry Compter, where he laid perdue till the. 
next day at noon, when. upon depositing certain 
symbols, as a security for his appearance before 
the Magistrate the next morning, he was deli- 
vered from incarceration. 

This appeared to be the whole of the case. 

Mr. Garrow, who was counsel for the de- 


fendant, proposed, in consideration of the con-. 


fnement the plaintiff had suffered, to withdraw 
a juror. 

dord Ellenboroush was of opinion, that the 
plaintiffs riotous conduct, at such an hour of a 
Sunday morning, was a justification of what the 
defendant had done. His lordship also thought, 
that the plaintiffs threat to the defendant, in 
case he came out of his bar, amounted to a 
challenge. 

Mr. Garrow, though he clearly might have 


had a verdict, edhered to his first proposition, and - 


a juror was withdrawn. 

The defendant and his party, elated at their 
victory, procecded to the Cock in triumph, 
where no doubt there was plenty of crowing in 
the course of the evening. ` 

== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NUPTIAL. 

Married, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
-by the Right Reverend Dr. White, Tromas 
Maxxens, Esq. Captain in his BRITANNICK 
Majesty's 49th regiment of foot, to Miss Mary 
Rusu, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Rush of this 
city. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mess. Conrad have published, from the neat 
press of Mess. Palmer, an edition of “the Maid 
of Bristol,’ a play, in three acts, bf J. Boaden. 
To this popular performance is appended, by 
way of epilogue, from G. Colman, the younger, 
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patriotism of the 
British people. 


Mr. S. F. Bradford’s fine edition of Hzron’s 
Jontus is in a state of very great forwardness. 
This work is impatiently expected by the curious, 
not only from a wish to possess an English Clas- 
sic, in an elegant form, but from the reputation 
of Mr. Heron, as an ingenious and well princi- 
pled cemmentator. : All who are inquisitive 
respecting any of the political occurrences in 
England, during the administration of the Earl 
of Bute, and the Duke of Grafton, will find much 
infomation and amusement in this curious 
volume. | 


Mess. Conrad have just published a very port- 
able and neat cdition of Smollett’s translation of 
Don Quixote. Itis ornamented with engravings, 
and deserves to be mentioned.as the frst Ame- 
rican edition of a romance, which will be read 
and remembered as long as Spain vaunts of her 
Cervantes, and as long as Good Sense, benignant 
Wit, and grave Irony have an admirer. 


Mr. Tuomas Dossown has in the press the 
Abbe Clavigero’s History of Mexico. This 
useful, accurate, and elegant work, is derived 
both from Mexican and Spanish documents, and 
from the ancient hieroglyphics of the Indians. 
It is illustrated by charts, and ornamented with 
engravings, and to the whole are appended critica? 
dissertiuns on the land, the animals, and the in- 
habitants of Mexico. 

This work is to be elegantly printed, and the. 
pa are to be engraved, in a beautiful style, 
y Lawson, an artist of celebrity. 
_ Mr. Dobson offers this work; to subscribers, 
at the moderate price of seven dollars and fifty 
cents for three large volumes in 8vo. It will be 


speedily publishedy and we wish the etiterprising 


bookseller, who has undertaken the- publication, 


‘and who is distinguished for his good taste, 


judgment, and industry, in the business of lite- 
rature, may be amply requited, by a quick sale 
of this history. We remember, at its first ap- 
pearance, that the accuracy of its details, and 
the vividness of its descriptions, arrested the 
attention, and elicited the notice of EDMUND 
BURKE. 3 


It will interest both the American booksellers 
and the public, to apprise them, that, late in 
November last, a third volume of the life and 
writings of WirLttam Cowper, Esq. consisting 
of Original Letters, edited by William Hayley; 
was preparing for the London press. 


A new edition of the works of ADDISON, as 
collected by Mr. Tickell, with some addi ions, 
is in the press, in six volumes, 8vo. printed 
uniformly with the works of Bacon, Locke, &c. 


ADDISONIANA; a work relative to the life, 
times, and contemporaries of Mr. Apprson, on’ 
the same plan as the Walpoliana, embellished 
with portraits. &c. and with seven letters of Mr. 
Addison never before published, neatly engraved, 
from the originals, in two elegant volumes, price 
10s. Gd. in boards. | | 


SwWtF TIANA ; on the plan-of: the preceding, 
with portraits, and with fac similes of Dr. Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and a great number of his 
contemporaries, in two elegant volumes, price 
103. 6d. in boards. 


, The English Editors considerit a duty which 
they owe to themselves, to state that these works 
do not consist of mere selections, or of ‘ the 
beauties’ of their respective authors, but are an 


-attempt towards. the production of a limited 


series of genuine English Anas. ` 
The celebrated Abbe Levizac, who haa dis- 


tinguished himself among the emigrant French 


„å 


a. 


Literati in London, by publishing various gram. | 
matical treatises of celebrity, and by editing | 


several of the French Classics, has, in conjunc- 
tion with Mons. Voisant, published ¢ Bibliothéque 


Portative’of the French writers,or French Elegant. 


Extracts, a new edition on a new plan, four 
volumes of prose, and two of verse. 

This collection is said to be the most exten- 
sive, useful and varied, now existing in the lan- 
guage. It unites all that is perfect in the French 
Classics, from the most emphatic eloquence, to 
the most fainihar letter. It contains something 
to please all ages and tastes; and as itis intendgd 
as a companion tothe English Elegant Extracts, 
it has been printed in the same size on a similar 
type and paper. 

£ eeg 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS.. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


While our modern patriots are daily bawling 
about the natural rights of the people—republi- 
can principies—rrepresentative government, &c. 
itis humbly asked, how the friends of the Mam- 
moth reconcile their doctrines to the purchase of 
the people of Louisiana, with all their political 
rights, without their privity or consent, or by 
what authority they have imposed un the people, 
who, itis ‘ self-evident, are, by nature our equals,’ 
a government ‘ as despotic as it is wicked?’ It 
was once contended, that the people of America 
coyld not be bound by laws passed in the British 
Parliament, in which they were not represented. 
f our colonists, hearing this example, should also 
rebel, who could blame them ? : 


The serene President neve. obtained a more 
absolute domination over his numerous negro 
siaves, whom nature has created hie-equals, and 
toward whom he obeys the dictates of nature, 
than he has acquired over this new colony, by bis 
purchase froin the French A 


Died at Turnham Green, September the 28th 
1803, m the eighty-third year of his age, Ralph 
Griffiths, Esq. LL. D. long known as the Editor 
and proprietor of the Monthly Review. He was 
a native of Shropshire ; and came young to the 
Metropolis, where his love of literature induced 
him to commence his career as a bookseller ; 
which situation afferded him the opportunities 
which he so much desired, of connecting himself 
with most of the principal characters of the time. 
Very shortly aftetward, he laid the plan of a 
Literary Journal, of which the first number, 
under the title of ‘The Monthly Review,’ ap- 
peared in May, 1749. The success of this work 
was for a time slow, but at length it fairly esta- 


. blished itself; and it has been uniformly conti- 


nued from that period to the present time, at tne 
rate of two volumes yearly, to 1789, and three 
volumes yearly ever since, standing the first in 
sale and 1eputation among English works of the 


= kind, and probably the sole example in the his- 


tury of letters of a publication continued during 
fifty-four years under one title, and Editorship. 
` Its services to the cause of free inquiry and li- 
beral sentiment have been great; and it may be 
considered as baving materially contributed to 
form the prevalent character of British Litera- 
ture for the last half century. The Editor long 
ago retired from other business, and devoted 
himself entirely to the conduct of this under- 
. aking, which repaid his attention by its fame 
: ind emolument. Dr. Griffiths was an amiable 


man in private life, cheerful and instructive in { 
b 


Conversation, abounding in anccdote, well in- 

lbormed on a variety of subjects, and much be- 

loved by his friends and acquaintance. He was 

twice marricd, but has tcft only one surviving son, 
who has, for many years, assisted bin in ‘the 
í l 


‘ 
i 


management of his Révicw, 


it is difficult to speak in qualified terms. 
comprehensive mind, seems to have embraced 
the whole circle ot science in its ample grasp; 
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and in whom the 
property is vested. 
aa © - 

In vol. II. of that learned work, the Asiatic 
Register, the ingenious contribytors to that Mis- 


cellany, after stli ing Sir W. Jones, an ‘ universal 


scholar’ thus conclude their review of his works. 
Of the wondertul attainments of Sir W. Jones 
His 


and his works prove, tbat, in most branches of 
human knowledge, he had reached a high degree 
of excellence. His latin odes are classical and 
elegant ; his versions of Hafiz are the only real 
specimens in our language, of the rich and copi- 
ous strains of the Persian bard s the Institutes 
of Menu, Hetopadesa, and Sacontala throw more 
light on the manners, and civil and religious in- 
stitutions of the Hindus than can be derived 
from all other sources collectively, if we except 
the agreeable translations of Mr. Wilkens, and 
his anniversary discourses communicate an infi- 
nite variety of curious and useful information, 
in a style at once elegant and impressive. His 
indefatigable application, exhibits a useful exam- 
ple to literary men; but the extent and variety 
of his attainments who can hope to reach? By 
his premature death, literature has met with one 
of the severest losses, it has sustained in the 
eighteenth century; for highly as we value the 
perfermances, we bave just analized, we are con- 
ident, that if his life had been protracted, his 
future productions would have supplied the most 
important desiderata for the elucidation of anci- 
ent history, and thrown an entirely new light on 
the origin and progress of civil society. ‘The 
oriental muses may now exclaim. ‘ Tecum una 
tota cst nostra sepulta domus,’ 


- The- ensuing brief but pointed remarks of an 
English gentleman, who has lately visited Paris, 
and, after being an indignant spectator of the 
atrocious crimes and childish folly of an execra- 
ble-repudlic, bas gladly returned to England, his 
native country, ‘the sole great refuge of man- 
kind against the opposite mischiefs of despotism 
and democracy,’ are entitled to particular atten- 
tion. It should be remembered, that the writer 
was once an enthusiast of Democracy, and that 
after visiting two republics, and witnessing their 
weaknesses, has abjured all the heresies of a po- 
pulur form of. government. 


_ I assure you no individual ever rejoiced more 
at returning from transportation, than I did, when 
I revisited the ‘divisos orbe Britannos. I was 
thoroughly sick of republican insolence, and re- 
publican despotism ; and, under the dominion 
of the Corsican cut-throat, I felt constantly as if 
I were in a large dungeon. I am confident that 
no ones, who has not been in France, can have 
the least conception of the system of tyranny 
and espionage which prevails there. Even during 
the short period of my residence in Paris, I felt 
the chain drawing tighter and tighter every day. 
If my sentiments had not previously undergone 
a complete change, my residence in France 
would have brought me to my senses. Apropos, 
I find the same change scems generally to have 
taken place in this country. We are united heart 
and hand; and I am confident that if the upstart 
usurper or any of his myrmidons effect a landing 
here, they will never return. John Bull never 
since he was created, felt for the French or their 
master more perfect detestation and contempt. 


The Rev. W. I. Bowles, whose elegant pen 


_has already commanded such gencral applause, 


has finished, and will-speedily publish, a Poem, 


entitled ‘The Spirit of Discovery, by Sea.’ 


Z 


The Spanish Literati continue to spread illu- 
mination amoeng their countrymen, by publish- 
ing translations of the best French and German 
works that have latcly appeared upon agricul- 
ture, natural history, medicine, and other arts, 
and sciences. | 

Dr. Bisset has just finished a Novel, under the 
title of Modern Literature. 


_ Mr. Holcroft’s travels in France, Holland, and 
Germany, in the year 1801, and 1802, form, say 
the conductors of the London Monthly Magazine, 
the most splendid book in the whole compass of 
English literature. ‘l'o mect the views of various 
purchasers, there will be copies at two prices, 
one at cight guineas, in which the magnificent 
plates will be bound in an atlas by themselves, 
and another at five guineas, in which, after a 
necessary re:luction of tlie breadth of the skies, 
the plates will be folded into the volumes. The 
engravings are large,vy the first artists represent- 
ing the principal objects and buildings in: Puris, 
from beautiful drawings made under the ‘direc- 
tien of the author. 

On a festal day, lately celebrated at Boston, 
the following toasts were given among many 
others, in the same spirit; they are preserved in 
the Port Folio, because they are perfectly to the 
taste of the Editor; because distinctly, boldly, and 
nervouslythey express,the just,the useful and truc. 

The President of the United States—Let his. 
tory take care of his fame, and conscience of his 
recompense. 5 

Louisiana—a country without patriots—May 
our Patriots without a country occupy what they 
have bought, and leave us to enjoy what we have 
inherited a. 7 

The Navy—May it be so augmented that it 
may protect out €xpodsed commerce; and so 
employed that it will- raise qur degraded national 
spirit. at a 

Let those who buy right and sell honour, have 
contempt gralis. S 

Such soundness in public opinion, that if our 
grcat men will not speak the truth they shall 
hear it. . i 

Rurus Kinc—An ornament to his country at 
home and abroad, 

CnarLeESs CoTesworts Pircxnry.— Thie gen- 
tleman—the statesman==the soldier.=eSvund in his 
politics and correct in his views l 

: Fisuer AMES—His country $ will take charge 
of his fame, and conscience of his recompense.’ 

Old England—May she shew her best face to 
her worst enemy. 

men 

po Our Subscribers and Agents are very 
respectfully apprized, that, henceforth, the 
price of the Port Folio is fixed at SIX 
DOLLARS. This augmentation is but 
an act of justice to the Editot, who, for 
three years, has published this paper, with 
an expense so large, and an income so 
small, that prudence requires a small addi- 
tion to the premium of labour. The price 
of workmanship and materials are so high, 
that the Port Folio cannot be afforded for 
less than sıx DOLLARS; and the most 
captious, or most sceptical Subscriber, 
may, on a fair examination, satisfy him- 
self, that the price of tuis Miscellany, far. 
from being ecxorbitantly dear, forms an 


annual volume, cheaper than any contem- 


porary work of a similar description, pub- 
lished either at home or-abroad. 


” 


peated by a moral 


- well, and that, high and important as the public 


been losers, in consequence of the resolution of 


_ ready insertion, Our opinion of his literary powers 
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Quoth Jack, the while most cooly munching, 
‘Old gem’man, ere I leave my luncheon, 
Solve me a point oF two: 
If made a pris’ner, will my back 
Be hamper’d with a heavier pack, 
Than what I bear for you?’ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The well reasoned speech of Mr. Tracy, one 
of the most distinguished politicians in the 
American Senate, will be very seriously medi- 
tated by every man, jealous of an invasion of his 
political rights, and solicitous for the existence 
of the Federal Constitution. 


The Biography of Pascal we strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of every student and man 
‘of letters. ` It must instruct the first, and amuse 
the second. 


Cries old one ‘no!’ ‘ then go your ways,’ . 
Said Jack, ‘ and leave me here to graze, 

I gain not shame nor glory ; 
Minc ancient, wherefore should I fly? 
What side I toil for care not I, 
When we consider how much care, delicacy, I'm neither whig nor tory- 
and taste are required in choosing the topics of 
panegyric, the character of Mr. Murray; deli- 
painter, of acknowledged 
skill, will be regarded with complacency by 
every man of letters, and every man of feeling. 
The Editor has good reason to believe that the 
Biographer of the late Mr. Murray knew him 


JIERCUTIO. 


FOR THE PORT POLIO. 
RURAL SKETCHES, 


_ SKETCHES No. IX. 
FAREWEL TO THE SCENES OF THE PRECEDING 
SKETCHES, ON RETURNING HOME. 
How throbs my heart, while now I sing, 
Ye much lov’d scenes, a fond farewel, 
To euch lone spot, each chrystal spring, 
Each fragrant bower and bloomy dell. 


stations were to which he had attained, the ex- 
tent and solidity of his merit, were far from 
being sufficiently known and recognized, there- 
fore the testimonial in our Obituary is not the 
language of exaggerated eulogy, or even partial 
friendships It is the voice of honest and un- 
adulterated truth. 


The blank verse of ‘ Asmodeo’ has been perused 
with entire approbation. We regret that he, at 
any time, denies himself the company of the 
Muse, for, during the past six mouths, we have 


No more amid your pleasing shade, 
The solitary bard shall roam, 

But, every care with joy repaid, 
He seeks again his native home. 


Health, blue-ey’d nymph, with port sublime, 
Comes rising on the northern blast, 

And now once more revolving time 
Proclaims the tyrants reign,is past. 


our ingenious corresponcent. We shall always 
be happy to hear from him, and his prose, his 
rhymes, or his blank verse, shall always have a 


Terror no more, with ghastly mien, 
Presides o'er every social dome, ` — 
But welcome Peace; with smile serene, 
Recalls us to our native home. 


is high, and the public have not yet forgotten the 
ingenuity and spirit of his * Bob Buntline.’ 


The Editor must’ again inform his correspond- 
ents, that it is very seldom he has either room 
or inclination for the insertion of political or 
other essays, which have already been made 
familiar to the public by the daily papers. ‘rhe 
office of the Port Folio is nota retcil shop for 
the receipt or sale of faded articles. The Editor 
must insist that those gentlemen, who adopt this 
paper as the vehicle of their sentiments, would 


send him their original manuscripts. 


Father of light, whose dread command 
Can still the raging whirlwind’s force, 
Spread desolation o’er the land, 
Or stay the avenging angel’s course. 


To thee the grateful knee shall bend, 
That now no more compell’d to roam, 
We see the cherub Health descend 


; To bless our much lov'd native home. 
The author of an elaborate and elegant criti- 


cism uport § As you like it,’ is requested, by his 
friend, to select, as a subject for his ingenious 
analysis, the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ A 
play so romantic in its incidents, so sweet and 
voluble in ns dialogue, so warm with youthful 
affection, and so brilliant with all the gems of 
SHAKSPEARE, Will afford a captivating theme to 
a man of letters and sensibility. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM PHAEDRUS. 
ASINUS AD PASTOREM. . 


Ye winding streams, whose murm'ring sound 
_Oft sooth’d my sorrows to repose ; 
Ye fragrant bowers, that vines surround, 
Where bloom’d the lily and the rose-— 
eo 
To all your native charms farewell, 
Amid your sweets no more I'll roam, 
The daisied mead, the sylvan cell, 
Seem joyless to the thoughts of home. 


Yet oft in scenes of pleasing care, 
Remembrance shall your charms renew, | 
That hush’d the sigh of fell despair, 
And bade me brighter prospects view ; 
Pauper dominum, non sortem, mutat. 
When migity tumults vex the state, 
Think not, ye little, to be great, 
Ye only change your master; 
From gentle sway of Kitgs restor'd, 
France stoops beneath a Consul’s sword, 
And is but bound the faster. x 


Though fancy to my sight recal 


One grateful tear for you will fall, 
Ere I shall hail my native home. 
Sa a L rSANDER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ADDRESS TO AN OPPRESSOR OF THE ENSLAVED 
AFRICANS. 

Cease, unfeeling monster, cease, 

Let thy cruelty repose, 

Let a transient gleam of peace, 

Smile on wretched Afric’s woes. 


Some time, last war, it came to pass, 
A‘dotard fed his little ass 
On dainty tops of thistle; 
When sudden sounds the hostile trumpet, 
Zounds! Jack! the foe! let's quickly stump it, 
We're nabb’d else in a whistle. ` 


Written during the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1802. 


The busy street, the friendly dome, a 


y 


Let thy stern unfeeling soul 
Yield to pity’s pleading strain ; 
And humanity controul, 
Thy insatiate thirst of gain. 


See on Georgia’s fatal plains, 
Groan the victims of thy power, 

While oppressions’ various pains, 
Every joy of life devour. 


Sinking ‘neath the scourge severe, 
Hear the tortur’d wretches groan ; 

While the slowly streaming tear; 
Mingles with the sullen moan. 


Haste thee, miscreant, haste and ease, 
Yonder suff’rer from his doom, 

Lest unheeded thou shall crave, 
Mercy in a state to come. 


When thy impious soul has fied, 
To a dread eternal state ; 

And the awful page is read, 
Pregnant with thy future fate. 


There shall Afric’s groans arise, 
By her wretched sons prefer’d ; 
Aura’s voice shall pierce the skies, 
And Aswego’s plaint be heard. 
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Daughters of the mystic dame, 
From oblivion who can free ; 

Haste, and at the poet’s flame, 
Light the torch of infamy. 


Bear it to the cursed shade, 
Where the dust of Brotan lies, 

Where in stygian garb array'd, 
Brotans’ restless spirit sighs. 


Place it on the sculptur’d urn, 

Where his chissell’d name appears ; 
Let it there forever burn, 

A beacon to succeeding years. 


Then posterity shall know, 
Brotans’ ignominious fame ; 
Africs’ wretched sons shall throw, 
Curses on his odious name. 
ARMINE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET. 


Oh ! Weisa, stream belov’d, once more I stray 
On thy green banks, and court the cooling 
breeze, 
Soft as it whispers through the bending trees, 
Which o'er thy waters wave their quiv’ring 
spray, 
And thus in broken murmurs seem to say: 
‘Leave, loitering youth, in indolence and ease 
To weste thine hours; the’ much these scenes 
_ may please, 
Yet here no longer may’st thou lingering star. 
W here other streams their limpid treasures pou: 
Where other groves their cooling shades supply: 
'Tis thine to rove; yet haply this fair bower, 
This wand’ring stream may rise to fancy's eye” 
Yes, yes, where’er I rove this wand’ring stream, 
And this fair bower shall be my fav'rite theme. 
Hake. 
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[The public attention will be again willingly directed to 
a continuation of Mr. Tracy’s speech. If the scheme 
should. ultimately prevail, against which he has di- 
rected the potency of Reason and Truth, the Federal 
Constitution, the Union, Concord and Quiet of Ame- 
rica, are nothing but phantoms. ] 


ELOQUENCE OF THE AMERICAN SENATE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. TRACY’S SPEECH, 
On the amendment of the Constitution, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, December 2, 1803, 


There are some other points of light, in which 
I wish to place the subject before us. 

The constitution is of recent date ; it was form- 
ed by the mutual concessions of conflicting par- 
ties, and balanced with a view to the security of 
all. Experience alone can test its utility, and 
time and practice discover its faults.. It isa 
sound position that you should never attempt an 
alteration m an instrument so complicated, and 
calculated to serve so many various and, opposite 
interests, witheut being able, by the test of ex- 
periment, to discern clearly the necessity of al- 
teration, and without a moral certainty, that the 
change shall not only remove an existing evil, 
but that it shall not produce any itself. The 
article in the constitution establishing the mode 
of electing a chief magistrate; and which is now 
proposed to be altered, was undoubtedly one of 
the most difficult parts of the whole, at its for- 
mation. I am convinced, sir, that the public 
mind is not sufficiently impressed with the dif- 
ficulty of adopting, not only an unexceptionable, 
but even a tolerable and practicable mode of 
electing a chicf magistrate; possessing such 
important and extensive powers, as are consti- 
tutionally vested in the President of the United 
States. An attempt to detail the number and 
magnitude of his powers, to this Senate, would 
be impertincnt: But it must and will be acknow- 
ledged by all, that the President is vested with 
powers vastly extensive and important, and that 
he will bring with him into the government more 
or legs of state politics and state prejudices. and 
these facts,to which may be added the probability 
that he will be taken from a. large state, must 
have increased the difficulties of the convention, 
in fixing on a mode of choice. 


How often have contests, wars and bloodshed, 
the destruction of confederacies, of liberty, and 
ofvast portions of the human race, arisen from 
the election of chief magistrates? When we con- 
sider that the powers vested in a President of 
this union, are sufficiently important to excite 
the avarice and ambition of tie human heart, 
its two most ace principles, to gain possession 
of the office ; when we consider tie difference of 
- sentiment, habit and interest in this country ; 
state pride, and ştate jealousy, which could never 
be laid asleep; the difficuhies of fixing upen a 
proper mode of election, must be almostindnutely 
Multiplied. And yet C 
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for alteration. Allthe amendments which have 
been hitherto adopted, went to some general 
explanation, upon very general principles, not 
changing, but rather expounding the constitu- 
tion. 

This, as I have before said, is taking up the 
most difficult and the most important article in 
the constitution, both in relation to rights and 
principles. But it is said that experience has 
shown us the necessity of an alteration in this 
article ; that an evil has been found in practice 
to grow out of the constitutional provision, which 
calls mperiously for a remedy. 

At the last election of President, two persons 
bad an equal number of votes, and that number 
was a majority of the votes of all the electors 
appointed, which circumstance gave the house 
of representatives a constitutional right to select 
one of them for President. In exercising this 
constitutional right, they voted by states, and 
there was at first a division, no choice being made 
until the sixth day; when an election was ef- 
fected, of the very man whom the great states, 
and the advocates of this resolution, wished. 

It ought to be noted here, that although they 
voted by states, yet it happened, in this division, 
that a majority, in point of numbers, voted for 
the person President, who eventually became 
Vice-President. As to intrigue, by either of the 
candidates, or by their friends, I know of none ; 
the sentiments and conduct of the Vice-President, 
as published, were perfectly fair and honourable, 
containing a declaration of his wishes not to stand 
in the way of the other candidate. 

After the view of the constitution which we 
have taken, and comparing this fact, or set of 
facts, with the provisions for electing a Presi- 
dent, we shall really be at a loss to find out the 
mighty evil, which the experience of this election 
has discovered, and which is said to call so im- 
periously for a remedy. But the advocates of 
this resolution have had the goodness to put their 
finger on the spot. They say, that in the cer- 
tifcates of the electors, Mr. Jefferson’s name 
stood first; this is called a sort of rccord testi- 
mony, and in addition, some, if not all the elec- 
tors, said they meant to elect Mr. Jefferson 
President, and Mr. Burr Vice-President; and 
this is declared to be the public will, expressed. by 
the coastitutional organ, the electors. Notwith- 
stauding this expression of the fxdlic will, say 
the gentlemen, a large portion of the house of 
representatives withstood and opposed the pudlic 
wil, for the space of six days, and wilfully voted 
tor the man to be President, who, they knew by 
the evidence just mentioned, was meant to be 
Vice-President only. One gentleman (Mr. 
Wright) has said, that if he had been then a mem- 
ber qf that house, possessing such sentiments 
upon the subject, as he now does; such voting 
would in him have amounted to the crime of per- 
jury, or words to the same effect; I mean to quote 
his ideas, as expressed, and believe I have given 
nearly his very words. 

And it is added, that thus there was imminent 
danger of a person being imposed upon the Unit- 


this article is now sclected ‘ ed States us chicf magistrate, who was not origi- | 
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nally intended for that high office, and that civ? 
war must uve been the consequence. And, as i$ 
common in such cases, the picture is filled, inthe 
back ground, with brother raising his murderous 
hand against brother, father agaimst son, and 
with an afflicting group of et ceteras: and to 
avoid a repetition of this tremendous crisis, as 
it is called, the present resolution, it is said, 
must pass. 

Let this statement of facts be kept in view, 
while we examine the duties assigned by the con- 
stitution to the several agents concerned. The 
duty of the electors is precisely defined. Trey 
are each to bring forward two candidates fully 
qualified for President, because they cannot know 
at the time of giving their ballots, upon which 
the choice will fall. The circumstance of two 
having a majority, and both being equal in num- 
ber of votes, is an expression of the public wwii, 
through the only constitutional organ, by which, 
in this case, the /udlie will can be expressed, that 
both had the requisite qualifications. The pui- 
lic will, then, was in this. instance clearly and 
unequivocally expressed, by a constitutional, and 
a numerical maicrity, that both candidates wer: 
worthy of the cflice 5 but here the expression of 
the public vill ceased, and which of these two 
should be che sres:dent, was now to be cecided 
by another constitutional organ, that is by tLe 
house of represcutatives voting by states. 

The framers of the constitution go intended, 
and the people who adopted it have so ordained, 
that their wl in this case should be expressed 
by a majority of the states, acting by their repre- 
sentation in the house of representatives. This 
tight of selection. is a right complete in itself, to 
be exercised wy these second electors; uninin- 
enced br any extrunevus consideration, and pgo- 
verned only by their own senge of propricty and 
rectitude. ‘the opinion of the people had been 
expressed, by the electors, but it only reacheda 
certain point, and then was totally silent as to 
which of the two should be President, and thcir 

ense upon this point could only be collected, 
Brouci thcir constitutional organ, the house of 
representatives, voting by states. Any interfer- 
ence of the first electors, or of an individual or 
individuals, must be informal and improper. The 
advice of sensible and candid men, as in every 
Other case, miht be useful; but could have no 
binding force whatever. The first electors had 
no right to choose a Vice-Presidente To claim 
it was overstepping their Guty, and arrogating to 
themseives a power, not given, nor meant to be 
given to them by tie constitution. 

If there is any thing inthis wiiole transaction, 
which has the most distant appearance of a 
bieach of duty, it wes in the electors, by attempt- 
ing to designate, and by exercising the important 
oilice ofan elector, under the influence of impro- 
per motives; that i» by officiously attempting 
to decide ine question, which of the two persons 
was proper for Vice-President, which they were 
constitutionally incompetent ta decide. By this 
conduct they attempted to bre :k down an nope r- 
tant guard provided by the constitutes. 
uunproperiy to release themselyes from ` 


’ 
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tions, which made it their duty to seJect two men 
qualified tobe President. But if there can be a 
shadow of reason in this claim of the electors, 
to designate under the present constitutional re- 
ulations, of which, to doubt, seems to be so 
heinous, what necessity can there be for this 
amendment? The abject of the amendment, or 
certainly its chief object is to establish the de- 
signating principle; but why this, ifit can alrea- 
dy be effected by the simple mode of placing: 
one name first on the ballot, which is so easy to 
be done, that it can scarcely be avoided ? And if 
done, by the doctrine of gentlemen, it is so far 
binding on the house of representatives that if 
they even doubt, they are damned? 

The fact certainly was, that at the last elec- 
tion, the great states brought forward the two 
candidates ; they were both ofthe same political 
sentiments ; this, they had a constitutional right 
to do; but it now seems that their language to 
the small} states was; ‘ because you will not give 
up your constitutional rights to us, and let us go 
ov and designate, we will stir up a civil war, and 
lay the blame to you. And of this improper 
conduct of ours we will take the advantage, and 
obtain an alteration of the constitution, which 


will hereafter gratify us in every respect.’ A 


gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Smith.) has said 
that he heard, though he could not prove it, that 
the federal majority at the time of the last elec- 
tion, contemplated making a lauw, authorizing or 
appointing some person to act as President, in 
case no choice had been made by the house of 
representatives. I was then, sir, a member of 
the government, and know nothing of such a 
project, it might have been so, but supposing it 
was, what then? Why says the genticman, the 
person thus appointed could not have kept his 
head on his shouklers 24 hours; and this would 
have made a civil war. If the majonty now 
should contemplate a measure, which the con- 
stitution does not authorize, as it clearly did-not 
authorize ‘he measure suspected by the. gentle- 
man, though he cannot prove it; the best thing 
inthe world for them tedo, would be to give it 
up, without any attempt to effect it, as it seems 
the federal majority did. But what argument 
all this can afford in favour of the amé¢ndment, 
or why it was mentioued, tn this debate, is be- 
yond my comprehension. In the result of the 
last election, the great states and the rulmg po- 
litical party, were certainly gratified, and there 
does not appear the least rezsonable ground of 
complaintagainst the small states, in the u8e of 
their constitutional rights on the occasion. All 
support therefore tothe amendment, drawn from 
that transaction, must fail. : 

I have said, that the article fixing the mode 
of electing a chief magistrate was, {rom its na- 
ture, attended with many difficulties. A more 
strict inquiry into the constitutional mode, and 
a comparison of it, in some other and more 
particular points, with the proposed alteration, 
will be useful in forming an opinion of their re- 
[ative merits. 

As the constitution stands, each elector is to 
write the names of two persons cn a piece of 
paper, calicd a ballot. Mither of the two per- 
sons thus voted for may be the President, and 
the elector cannot know which; this affords the 
most powerlul inducement to vote for two, both 
of whom are qualified for the very important 
ofice. For it is not only uncertain upon whom 
the choice will full at first, but the one remaining, 
will certainly be President, upon any contingen- 
ey which shall remove or incapacitate the first. 
‘The convention seem to have selected a mode 
of proceeding the most simple, the least liable 
to accident, and tre best calculated to insure the 
mam Ghect, that is, that both should be really 
worthy ofthe trust. If one candidate wishes to 
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make interest with the electors, as each must 
vote for two, it will be impossible for bribery or 
intrigue to succeed ; for, without corrupting the 
whole or certainly many more than half, he may 
be defeated by the other candidate on the ballot. 
This is, perhaps, the most effectual bar to in- 


trigue, that was ever contrived ; for, unless all, 


ur a great proportion of the electors are corrupt- 
ed, an extreme.case of depravity not probable in 
any country, intrigue can have no assurance of 
success. The danger and difficulty, which must 
always attend such an important election, as that 
of chief magistrate of the United States, was 
meant to be avoided, by diminishing the chances 
of its frequent recurrence. So two persons are 
placed in a condition to act as President in suc- 
cession, to prevent both the evils, of a vacancy, 
and of a recurrence cf choice more frequently 
than once in four years. And it seems merely 
incidental to this second person, to be called 
Vice-President, and neither the first nor second 
description of electors can have any right to vote 
for him as such, indeed he can have no existence 
ull the first character is designated and tben 
seems to be discovered, not elected. The Se- 
nate, in case of an equal number of votes fortwo 
or more remaining persons, after the President 
is elected, are vested with authority to choose a 
Vice-President, for as such he is to preside over 
this body, and this body therefore seems to be 
the only constitutional organ to designate him. 
Both.the other descriptions of electors have no- 
thing to do with such a character or office; but 
are confined to act with a single reference to 


‘the character and cfice of President; and are 


trusted with no power lo give any opinion of the 
character or qualifications of a Vice-President. 
And it is remarkable, that there are no appro- 
priate qualifications made necessary by the con 
stitution, for a Vice President; but every qua- 
lification has reference to President. There is 
another important feature in this part of the 
constitution. “It was known by the convention, 
that in this country, in common with all others, 
where there is freedom of opinion and of speech, 
there would be parties. They lkewise knew, 
that the intolerance of the major, or ruling sect 
and political party, was frequently exercised upon 
the minor party; and that tle rights of the mi- 
nority ought to be protected to them. 

As well then, to secure the rights of the mi- 
nority, as to check the intolerance of the majo- 
rity, they placed the majority in jeopardy if they 
shouid attempt at grasping all the benefits of a 
President and Vice-President within themselves, 
to the total exclusion of the minority. This 
very case which happened at the last election 
was contemplated, in which the majority at- 
tempted totally to exclude the minority from any 
participation. The language of the constitution 
to such majorities is, ‘take care that you aim 
not attoo much, for if you da, it is put into the 
power of the minorily to check you, and by a ju- 
dicious disposition of their few votes, determine 
the choice of President.’ To avoid this event the 
majority will probably be cautious inthe exercise 
of power ; and thus the rights, the proper weight 
and influence of a minority are secured against 
the conduct of the majority, which is certainly 
liable to be intolerant and oppressive. In this 
respect the spirit of the constitution is, political 
moderation. And it is clear to my mind, that 
the experience of the last election has taught a 
lesson to all majorities, which will in future com- 
pletely secure them from again incurring a simi- 
lar risk. I recollect well, that it was thought 
probable, when the electoral votes were given, 
that Mr. Burr would have a vote or two, in some 
of the eastern states. Ifhe had received but one, 
he would have been by an electoral choice, the 
constitutional Presidgat. 


‘medy proposed by the amendment. 


If the majority in fu- 


ture have the powers of recollection, they will 
undoubtedly avoid the evil. if it is one, which 
happened at the last election, with such unfailing 
certainty, that there will be no need of the re- 
But the 
majority say, iftheir votes are so scattered for 
one candidate as to avoid this danger, that ano- 
ther will be incurred; and that is, the minority 
will elect a Vice-President. “The language of 
the constitution to them, is again, ¢ that this was 
meant as a security for the minority against the 
majority.’ But the majority exclaim against 
both these provisions, as very unreasonable in- 
deed : € what,’ say they, ‘ are minorities to go-" 
vern majorities ?’ The answer of the constitution 
is * no, but their due weight and influence shall 
be secured to them, and the danger of your 
intolerance guarded against.’ For the security 
of small states and minorities, there is, in the 
constitution a mixture of the federative with the 
popular principles. And as it is well known that, 
when popular majorities alone prevail, and exer- 
cise power uncontrolled by constitutional checks, 
the minorities, who generally possess their pro- 
portion of integrity and virtue, are overwhelmed, 
and liberty itself, by the same means, destroyed; 
so it is in kindness to both patties, to the country 
and to humanity, that these wholesome checks 
are constitutionally provided. Had the majority, 
or the great states, been willing, fairly to have 
submitted to the constitutional checks in the last 
election, no evil could have happened. And it 
is remarkable that the constitution completely 
proteets them, as long as they obey its prece pts, 
in the creation of which they had an agency, and 
to which they have solemnly agreed. To prove 
that I am correct in these ideas, I not only refer 
to the constitution but to the secretary of state 
(Mr. Madison). In the Virginia debates, vol. I. 
page 96, he says, ‘ But on a candid examination 
of history, we shall find that turbulence, violence 
and abuse of power, by the majority trampling on 
the rights of the minority, have produced factions and 
commotions which, in republics, bave more fre- 
quently thanany other cause produced despotism. 
If we go over the whole history of ancient and 
modern republics, we shall find their destruction 
to have generally resulted from those causes. If 
we consider the peculiar situation of the United 
States, and what are the resources of that diver- 
sity of sentiments which pervades its inhabitants, 
we shall find great danger that the same causes 
may terminate here, in the same fatal effects, 
which they produced in those republics. This 
danger ought to be wisely guarded against: Per- 


-baps, in the progress of this discussion it will 


appear, that the only possible remedy for those 
evils, and means of preserving and protecting the 
principles of republicanism, will be found in that 
very system, which is now exclaimed against as 
the parent of oppression.’ 


Mr.. President, it bas often been said by the 
discerging and judicions of this and other coun- 
tries, that. cur constitution, for its brevity, its 
comprehensiveness, its perspicuily, and the poli- 
tical skill coptained jn it, was the best state paper 
extant. I believe all this, and even more is a 
tribute justly due to its merits; and I am per- 
suaded that the article which fixes a mode for the 
choice of a chicf{ magistrate, stands most promi- 
nent among its excellencies. 


Let ys now, sir, examine and compare the 
merits of the amendment with a special reference 
to this last view we have taken of the constitu- 


tional provision. 


The amendment authorizes the electors to 
vote for a President, and for a Vice-President 
by specific designation. Is ambition in your 
country? Here is a direct and inviting object 
for its operations. 


‘ 


Is the integrity of your electors assailable ? 
You place it here in the most encouraging atti- 
tude for an assault. A fear of detection, and a 
sense of shame, upon the exposure of an impro- 
per action, has been, perhaps, a better security 
against political errors or crimes, than all the 
moral virtues united, when the temptation has 
been attended with an impossibility of detection. 
An intrigue with an elector, can be carried on 
without much danger of detection; but when 
your election is carried into the house of repre- 
sentatives, besides the ordinary weight of cha- 
racter in favour of the members of that house, a 
detection of an intrigue with a candidate is al- 
most certain. It will be recollected, that at the 
last election, two or three members held the 
choice perfectly in their own hands. If I mis- 
take not, three gentlemen, that is, a member from 
New-Jersey, a member from Vermont, and one 
from either Maryland, Delaware, or ‘Tennessee, 
could have given a President to the United States.. 
The particular gentlemen mentioned were above 
suspicion of bribery ; but in addition to this cir- 

cumstance, ifthey had in the contest, gone over, 
from improper motives, or under the influence 
of bribery, a detection was certain. 

This will remain forever, the criterion, as it 
respects the relative danger of intrigue and bri- 
bery, in the two modes of choice. And the 
amendment is avowedly “intended to secure a 
choice by electors, and to prevent a resort to the 
house ; because says the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia,(Mr. Taylor,) ‘If you permit the election 
to go into the house, there, are small states, and 
minorities, and all the evils of a diet election ;’ 
meaning, that corruption must be the conse- 
quence. But he says,‘‘ let there be a divided 
election, by the electors, meeting by states sepa- 
rately, and you lessén the tendency to corrup- 
tion.’ This may look plausible in theory, but I 
think practice will show its fallacy. . 

It may be better for the electors to megt by 
states, than for all to'be together, but. this can 
never prove that they are less liable to corruption’ 
than the house of representatives ; which is the 
only point in question. ’ 

The manner of electing the Vice-President, 
as proposed by. the amendment, not only invites 
ambition to an unchecked operation ; but expo- 
ses us to the selection of a less important, and 


more unfit person, than the constitutional pra- 


vision. In addition to his importance in the 
government arising from his incidental succes- 
sion tothe chief magistracy, the Vice-President 
is ex Officio, President of the Senate, and gives a 
direct influence; ‘to the state from which he is 
chosen, of a third vote in this body, in all cases 
of equal division, which are usually the cases of 
most importance. Besides, his influence as pre- 
siding officer is, perhaps, more than equal to the 
rigbt of a vote. It becomes therefore peculi 
arly important to the small states, and to mino: 
yities, whose security restsin this body, not only 
that their influence in the election of Vice-Pre- 
sident should not be diminished; but that no 
measure be adopted, which may tend to bestow 
the office upon an unworthy character. By thé 
proposed amendment, this character must ne- 


cessarily become a sort of make-weight, amd- 
stepping-stone for the Presidency.—As in re- 


cruiting for an army, a man, active, and of a 
particular cast of character, but not very proper 
for a commander in chief, is employed to obtain 
recruits, and upon condition that he obtains a 
giyen mu mber, isto be rewarded with a sergeant’s 
warrant 5; soin this case, the man who can pro- 
cure a given number of votes for President, will 
bm encouraged to hope for the Vice-Presidency ; 
and where willsuch characters be sought after? 
In Delaware or Rhode-Island? No sir, but in the 
great states; aere the recruiting talents will be 
t 
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put in operation, because the number of recruits, 

or votes, will be sufficient to test his active and 

recruiting merits. And thus the office of Vice- 

Presideat will be sent to market, with hardly a 

possible chance to meet an honest purchaser. 
‘To be continued. } 


~ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. . | 
, ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. | 
CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF PASCAL. 


[We resume the very interesting biography of Pascal, 
and call the attention of every curious reader to the 
history of the origin and character of the celebrated 
Provincial Letters. We understand that this admirable 
work, like many other transcendant productions of the 
old school, in France, is very scarce in America. This 
is to be lamented, both as it respects good taste and 
pure morals. While we are overloaded, and oppress- 
ed, and smothered with an enormous load of the 
infamous productions of the French revolution; while 
our heads are insulted, and our ears deafened, with 
the vile doctrines, and Vandal jargon of the jacobins 
and atheists of an accursed republic, we lack much of 
the wisdom and wit of the fairest epochs in Gallic 
history. The style and sentiment of Pascal are as 
apples of gold sct in pictures of silver. The idiom of 
the traitors and mountebenks of 1792 is corrupt, like 
their principles, and base as their origin.) 


: The school, in which he had received his in- 


structions, on the contested topics, naturally 


connected him with the monastery of Port-Royal, 
the focus of Jansenism, and of opposition to the 
Jesuits. It. was in defence of the Port Royal 
doctors, and their opinions that he wrote the 
Provincial Letters, which have sustained to this 
day their rank as the most elegant and accom- 


plished models of fine writing, in the French 


language. They are eighteen in number, and 
were successively published, from the 23d of 
January 1654, to the 24th of March 1657. The 
occasion upon which they were written was this. 
Dr. Arnauld, in one of his controversial 
writings, on the subject of Jansenism, had ad- 
vanced two propositions, which the Jesuits had 
denounced, in Sorbonne, as incompatible with 
the orthodox faith, and as implicitly calling in 
question the infallibility of the Pope. The 
assembly consisted of about two hundred doctors, 
divided almost equally between the two parties, 
but where the Jesuits had a small- majority. 
Arnauld’s two propositions, therefore, were cen- 
sured, and he was formally expelled from the 
faculty. ‘This censure of the Sorbonne, and 
their proceedings upon which it was founded, 
were, however, so entirely dictated and guided 
by the spirit of party, that the common forms 
‘of proceeding were not even observed, and Ar. 
nauld found himself reduced to the necessity of 
entering a protest against the whole process. A 
few days before the sentence was passed, Pascal, 
at the request of Arnauld, wrote, in the form of 
a letter toa friend in the céuntry, a statement of 
the case, shewing that the questions upon which 
the controversy turned were trivial in their na- 
ture; that Arnauld’s opinion was supported by 
that of the mosi eminent fathers of the church. 
That bis adversaries differed much more widely 
[ram ane apother, upon the very points in dis- 
pute, than from him, and that their prosecution 
of his opinians was influenced more by personal 
cumity and rancour, than by sincere objections 
against his coctrines. This letter was published 
! a few days before the condemnation of Arnauld’s 
propositions, and, perhaps, rather provoked than 
averted it. The style of the letter, however, as 
well as the subject and the time of its publica- 
tion, secured to it a rapid and extensive circula- 
tion. Encouraged by this success, and exasperated 
by the sentence against bis friend, Pascal followed 
up the first publication by three other letters, 
successively published in the course of a month. 
They exposed to public contempt the proceed- 
ings of the Jesuits, in the condemnation of 
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Arnauk, and they were written with so rvch 
correctness and elegance of language, with such 
clearness and perspicuity, with such force of 
reasoning, with such gentleness of manner, and 
such pungency of satire in substance, that they 
were universally read,and admired by all but those 
against whom they were pointed. Their party, 
however, continucd to be the most power ful, and 
Pascal, after having concluded, in these first four 
letters, thedcfence of his friend Arnauld.determin- 
edto carry the warinto the territoriesofthe enemy, 
and put the Jesuits themselves upon the defcn- 
sive. At the close of the fourth letter, he alluded 
slightly to the looseness of their system of mc- 
rality, and promised to give some account of it 
from their own writers. This he accordingly 
did in six letters, published in about as many 
months; for his extraordinary success had 
stimulated instead of relaxing his labours, and 
he took much more time, and pains in the com- 
position of these, than he had of the first letters. 
The last eight were addressed to the Jesuits 
themselves, and principally consist of rep'ies tq 
the answers published by them, or in their be- 
half. The whcle eightcen were socn collected 
and published under the fictitious name of Louis 
de Montalte, and with ‘the title of Provincial 
Letters, by which they have ever®since been 
known. They were so cailed from their pur- 
porting to have been addressed to a provincial 
friend, or gentleman in the country. ` 

These letters are considered, by all the most 

illustrious nemes in the Trench literatnre, as 
having formed a memorable era in the history 
of the language. It may, perhaps, be seid that 
they formed one in the history of manking. 
Bossuet upon being asked what work he should 
prefer to have written, rather than any other in 
the language, answered, the Provincial Letters. 
Boileau, the most d-scerning critic that France 
ever produced; and whose admiration of the 
antieng classicsis well known, always acknow- 
ledged, that this work was without a model ora 
rivalin the treasures of antiquity. Voltaire, in 
his Age of Louis XIV, says, that, from the 
publication of these letters, must be dated the 
period when the French language became fixed, 
In the course of ar hundred and fifty years not a 
word in them has become obsolete, and they are 
still considercd as uniting every species of elo- 
quence, with all the sober usefulness of a moral 
treatise, aud all the lively graces of a comedy. 
The only performances in English Jiterature, 
Which can bear any comparison with them are 
the Letters of Junius, A parallel between these 
two master-pieccs might be drawn, at once 
instructive and amusing, but would not here be 
in its places The result would, in almost every 
respect, be to the honour of Pascal. 

The influence of this extraorninary book upon 
the history of the world, is by its effect in giving 
the stroke of death to onc of the most formidable 
institutions that ever was formtd among men: 
the society of the Jesuits. This effect was not, 
indeed, immediate. The thunders of the church 
Were in their hands; the despotic sceptre of 
Louis the 14th was under their controul. The 
pope, the French council of state, parliaments, 
and bishops, fulminated anathemas, sentences, 
and decrees against the Provincial Letters, asa 
defamatory libel. But the Jesuits never could 
answer its accusations. From that pcriod, their 
systems of morals Have been the scorn and fable 
of mankind, and when, at length, after the lapse 
of more than a century, they were abandoned 
by the arm of power, they fell, unpitied, tho 
victims of that odium, which, perhaps, they no 
longer deserved. 

The author of the Provincial Letters was 
destined to exhibit a proof of the weakness, as 
well as of the strength of the human minde 1s 
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had been instructed in his infancy, to adopt 
in its utmost latitude, the axiom of the church, 
in which he was educated, to consider every 
article of faith as above the jurisdiction of human 
reason, and as commanding the most implicit 
submission. His belief in miracles, therefore, 
was not confined to those authenticated in the 
Scriptures—he gave his unqualified assen! to all 
those, which the catholic doctrines prescribe to 
their sectaries, and had no doubt of his having 
witnessed more than one himself, With thc 
purest system of morals, recognised by that 
church, he had adopted many of its most un- 
reasonable austerities. He believed the duties 
of religion to be so irreconcileable with the 
pleasures, and even with the business and duties 
of social lite, that he abstained from a matrimo- 
nial conneciton, and from the pursuit of an 
oficial station, which he had éontemplated, 
under the conscientious Impression, that the 
concerns of this world must all be sacrificed to 
the prospects of the next. Actuated by these 
principles, so pernicious by their cfrects, and so 
dangerous by their resemblance to vue sublimest 
Virtue, he prevailed upon his youngest sister to 
renounce the world, and to enterinto the religious 
sisterhood at Fort-Royal. He retired toone of 
the solitary cells, belonging to thut monastery, 
himself. He assumed, as the foundation of his 
piety, the imaginary duty of renouncing every 
pleasure, of denying himself every superfluity ; 
and severely condemned himself for the inno- 
cent relaxations and amusements in which he 
had before indulged for the restoration of his 
health. Exhausted by incessant application, 
emaciated by Jong continued abstinence, and 
sublimated to the ecstacies of enthusiasm, by 
solitude, and the fire of imagination, strained 
beyond the tone of mortal endurance, he became 
subject to a degree of nervous irritation, which 
produced a partial alienation of mind. In October 
1634, as he was riding in a cafriage, with four 
horses, the two foremost took:a fright, and leaped 
off from a bridge, which was not guarded by a 
railing, into the rivere The tackling fortunately 
broke, and left the carriage on the bridge. But, 
in the feeble and languishing condition of his 
health, he was so much affected by the extreme 
danger he was in, that he was with difficulty 
“yecovered from a long fainting fite The im- 
pression of this accident upon his nervoss sys- 
tem was so Violent, that he was ever after in 
continual alarm from the apprehension of a 
precipice, which he fancied at his side. This 
was likewise probably the occasion of a vision, 
which he had about a month afterwards. Of 
this he kept an obscure and indistinct account, 
written on parchment, which, after his death, 
was found sewed within the lining of his coat. 
With a number of broken sentences, detached 
words, and remarkable characters, it contained 
a more intelligible memorandum, to this effect, 
‘Year cf our Lord 1654, Monday 23. Novem- 
ber—St. Clement's day—from about haif past 
ten at night, antil about half an hour after mid- 
night. God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob; and not of philosophers and men of 
learning.’ ‘his singular minute is sufliciently 
clear to iudicate the state of his mind, and the 
subject in which it was absorbed. To humble 
the pride of the human intellect, let it be re- 
membered, that itsdate is fifteen months earlier 
than the first of the Provincial Letters—That, 
wien those beautiful models of controversial 
cloquence were composed, their author was in 
the same mental habits, which had produced 
luis creature ‘of imagination all compact ;’ and 
that those habits continued strengthening and 
increasing upon him until his death. 
In ine angry controversies between the Port- 
Royalists and the Jesuits, the former had an 
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unquestionable superiority of talents, and the 
advantage of a better cause; but their antago- 
nists had a weight of credit and influence, more 
than sufficient to counterbalance them, and the 
Jansenists often found themselves under the 
necessity of appealing to the test of miracles 
for support. On the twenty-fourth of March 
1656, a niece of Pascal, a young girl, then re- 
siding at Port-Royal for education, and afllicted 
with a fistula lacrymalis, by touching a precious 
relic, which had just been obtained, a thorn from 
the crown worn by Jesus Christat the crucifiction, 
was instantly and completely cured. No miracle 
at the grave of the Abbe Paris was more sub- 
stantially authenticated. The physicians and 
surgeons, who had attended the girl, gave certi- 
ficates of this extraordinary cure, and it was put 
beyond all question, by a regular ecclesiastical 
process, under the jurisdiction of the archbishop 
of Paris. In all this there is nothing but what 
can easily be accounted for. But when we are 
told that Pascal was a witness of the fact; that he 
firmly believedit; thatit was the occasion upon 
which he wrote mostof his Tiouchis upon Miracles, 
we should deem it as incredible as the tale itself, 
were there not numerous othcrexamples of minds 
in the most elevated rankof human capacity, laid 


‘prostrate und impotent at the feet of superstition. 


The Thoughts upon Miracles, were only the 
materials of a larger work he intended te com- 
pose, the object of which was to vindicate the 
christian religion against the objections of atheism 
and infidelity ; a work which, had it been accomp- 
hshed, would have borne the marks of that pro- 
found and sublime genius, which conceived and 
dictated the Provincial Letters, but which pro- 
bably would have been deeply tinged with the 
infirmities, which mede him give credit to the 
miracle of the holy thorn. 

(Lo be Conttared.] 
quienes, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


t Neither give place to the Devil.’ 


In a didactic exhortation tothe Ephesians, the 
most eloquent orator, and the greatest moralist, 
among the apostles, introduces this judicious 
caution against the danger of giving a reception 
to one of the most plausible, insidious, and yet 
profligate characters, of which history makes 
any mention. 

A dignified author, though not a bishop, has 
somewhere asserted, that the devil goes about in 
more pleasing shapes, than that of a roaring lion. 
It is, at those seasons, my readers, when this 
personage is disguised, or attired in agreeable 
array, that we should guard against his wiles. 
If he never assailed us, except when clad in that 
tremendous coat of mail, given him by the cal- 
vinistic divines, neither St. Paul, nor a more 
modern moralist would caution you against giv- 
ing him place. Ifnone but John Bunyan's de- 
vil appeared to us, I fancy, that to saucer eyes, 
a cloven foot, and a dragon's tail, not even a har- 
dened sinner would open his gate. But, when 
satan chooses to walk to and fro, in masquerade, 
through the world, his deformities, all hidden, 
eitheir by a broad mantle, or a flowing robe, 
then he allures the eye, then he fires the fancy, 
then he taints the heart. 

Now, as we are not ignorant of his devices, 
and as Moses, an old authentic historian, has 
apprized us of his subtlety, it may be useful to 
those, who rashly judge of characters from ap- 
pearance, to describe some of the most common 
shapes, which the tempter assumes. Hence, 
without a very laborious process in reasoning, it 
may soon be discovered that many of the most 
common and favourite objects of pursuit are the 
devil, 
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A bag of money, for instance, if we seek it in 
company with integrity and industry, is a harm- 
less and useful acquisition. But when avarice 
advises to dig, ~knavery to undermine. and am- 
bition to soar for it, the possessor will find a 
cloven foot in the sack's mouth, instead of the cup 
of Benjamin. 

A well known poet once exclaimed, ¢ O grant 
me honest fame, or grant me ncne.’ For this 
kind of reputation all should Be anxious. With- 
cut a good name, man would be poor indeed, 
But, when greedy of applause, we hunt after it in 
pathless ways, at the expense of morals and 
health. When a drunkard thinks to gain it from 
an ocean of liquour, or a sensualist by tkeeping 
seven hundred concubines, when a fop imagines 
it attached to tawdry clothes, when a fanatic 
prays to acquire it from the destruction of the 
church, or a malccontent from the subversion of 
the state, in all these cuses, men are actually 
striving to give place to the devil. 


When a factious partizan wishes that liberty 


‘should be metamorphosed to licentiousness ; 


when he surveys the administration, or reads 
the speeches, of Wasurincton, and, then, has 
the effrontery to pronounce him a Catiline, ora 
Cxsar. When he defames Apams, asa tyrant ; 
Jay, as a parasite; PICKERING, as a defaulter ; 
and HAMILTON, asa stock-jobber, he is blind to 
the noon-tide ray, the moon beams have glowed 
intensely on his crazy head, he is mad, and hath 
a devil. 


There has lately arisen, in America,a new sect 
in philosophy, stiled speculators, not very intense 
thinkers, but yet, contradictory as it may seem, 
absorbed in speculations Like Locke, and other 
profound metaphysicians, they are more conver- 
sant with ideas, than with reality. Like an in- 
sane mendicant, who sometimes solicits charity 
at my door, they are perpetually vaunting of vast 
possessions in Jand, and muttering about titles, 
grants, and charters. I have been inclined to 
think they are allicd to the noble family of gyp- 
sies and jugglers, from the variety and adroitness 
of their tricks, by slight of hand. I have turned 
over at least ten different dictionaries, to find a 
definition of the word speculation, and after 
fruitless attempts, I am obliged to frame one my- 
self, and conclude that it means, the sale of a 
cloud, for a valuable consideration. Therefore, 
as a grave and scriptural author declares Satan 
to be ¢ the prince of the power of the air,’ we 
may regularly infer that all transactions of this 
nature are within his jurisdicuion, and that spe- 
culators give place to the deci/. 


Ifa youth, of ardent temperament, and acute 
sensibility, spy a Syren, whose eyes flash wan- 
tonness, and whose hands beckon with a ¢urn in 
hither, Lbescech thee ; let him beware of her en- 
chantments, though the roses secm to glow on 
her cheek, and though her tongue drops the 
manna of persuasions Though her couch may 
be covered with tapestry and fine linen of Egypt, 
though she is impudent of face, and sudti of heart, 
and, though perfumed with myrrh and cinnamon, 
let him not give scope to lawless desire; seither 
give place to this devil. 


The fair sex display, in general, such admira- 
ble taste and judgment in the choice of their fa- 
vourites, it is hardly credible that a being, so 
ungracious and sooty, as Satan, could find any 
quarter from theirdelicacy. But I am assured 
by one, who has ‘looked on the world for four 
limes seven years,’ and who is well versed inthe 
ways and wiles of women, that when they scold 
for hours a worthy husband, or display unreason- 
able caprice and coquetry to a deserving I@Ver, 
they not only give place tothe devii, but frequente 
ly prevent his visit, and act the part of the fiend 
themselves. 


FOR THE. PORT FOLIO. 
MISCELLANY. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


If the following remarks be not too incorrect for the 
Press, by inserting them in the Port Folio, you will 
add to the favours conferred on an occasional corres- 
pondent. 

ON VANITY. 


a 


Among the many writers on epidemic disease, 
I do not find one who has condescended to treat 
of Vanity; itis at least as prevalent as yellow 
fever in Philadelphia. 

Vanity attacks, chiefly, persons in the prime 
of life, but age does not exempt us from it. I 
have known many elderly females, (especially 
the unmarried), afflicted with this malady. 

Of young persons, those who are rich, hand- 
some, or superficially learned, are generally vain. 
I would fain believe it confined to our own sex, 
but fear I am warranted, by my observations, in 
not excluding the fair sex from participating in 
-= our calamity. 

Its symptoms I need not be particular in de- 
scribing. They appear in a marked contempt 
for the learning, talents, and accomplishments 
of others, and a decided preference for our own. 
Egotism is vanity without fear of detection, and 
is really less censurable than when it is conceal- 
ed. A desire to extort praise, is a very common 
symptom of vanity, discovered by disclaiming 
it, in order that it may be repeated. The symp- 
toms of this malady are so numerous, that, to 
include an account of them, would far exceed 
the limits of an essay. 

An important inquiry presents itself here. Is 
vanity innate in the human breast, or does it 
proceed from a habit of associating, with all our 
actions, an idea that they are praise-worthy? I 


am rather inclined to adopt the latter opinian, 


for several reasons: in particular, if it were 
present in the breast of every man, we should 
probably find its objects more uniform; some- 
thing generous, noble, or useful, would be its 
objects, but the very reverse of this is the case. 
Men are vain of the most ungenerous, ignoble, 
useless actions, as seduction, gaming, dress, &c. 


The objects of vanity are as different as the 


characters of men. Tom Tinder is vain of his 
courage and honour, and ainan who questions 
either, must blow his brains out. His cousin 
Simper is vain of his person—he has a good leg, 
fine teeth, whiskers à la mode, andis five feet nine. 

' With these qualifications, he conceives himself 
the best looking man in every company; and J 
frequently hear him excuse his foppery by Ches- 
terfield’s trite remark, that ‘a good appearance is 
a letter of recommendation.’ Personal vanity is 
very common. Many fashions owe their origin 
to it—witness bare elbows in bleak December! 
My old tutor, Dr. Omicron, is excessively vain of 
his ancient literature ; he often tells me I shall find 

every thing worthy a wise man’s attention in the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, and a number of 
worthy old writers, with whom I have not the 
vanity to suppose myself acquainted. 

Now, from the above cases of the prevailing 
disease, and many others, I infer, that its proxi- 
mate cause, as I before stated, is an improper 
association of praise with our own actions. That 
which I know best, or do best, I wish to have 

_ every one think best to be done or known. We 
see this evinced very strongly in sportsmen. Ned 
Wilding would persuade me that every virtue is 
centered in leaping a five barred gate, and being 
in at the death of a fox. There can be nbd doubt 
that, in all the above cases, had this passion, (for 
habit almost fixes it into a passion), been directed 


. to noble objects, the above characters had |. 


been much more respectable. 
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From all that has been said above, the indica- 
tions of cure readily present themselvs. Ist, We 
should subdue that inordinate fondness for ac- 
tions not in themselves laudable ; and, secondly, 
direct our attention, from excelling in trivial 
accomplishments, to improving the good quali- 
ties of the head and heart. 

Should any of your readers find advantage 
from my advice, I fear it will add much to the 
vanity of your humble servant, 


GALENICUS. 


=e 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, &e. 
_ [Continued.] | 


Madrid, April 22,1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received all the letters you mention, 
except the one, which hath been the occasion of 
so much pain to you, and which hath excited a 
sensation in Say breast, by no means agreeable, 
if one letter from a friend to me, is interrupted 
in France, many more may be, my conduct to- 
wards individuals of the nation, and my gratitude 
to the nation, shown in every instance, of my 
private and public life, since I have known it, 
made me hope, that, at this period, any corres- 
pondence carried on by me, or with me weuld 
escape suspicion. I know not what reasons the 
Em—r may have for keeping the letter I wrote 
you- In private life, these things are not per- 
mitted; but, I have too much respect for him, 
not to think, that he hath very good reasons to 
justify this step to himself, and ifthat is the case, 
any. complaint from me, is unnecessary. Set 
your heart at rest, I have destroyed your letter 
of the 3ist of March, which would have given 
me much real concern, had it not been accom- 
panied by that of the 4th of April. It is cruel 
to believe an innocent man guilty, even without 
disclosing to another, our belief of his crimi- 
nality, we ought therefore to be extremely cau- 
tious in the indulgence. 

Suspicions, without we have the strongest 
evidence on which to ground our belief of our ve- 
nerable friend at Passy, writes that both you and 
Sir G. G. have been somewhat to blame; I am 


glad that you both are like to bury the hatchet. 
* x e * * s 2 


+ # * + la + + 
a es » * * I think 
that your Republic ought to grow bolder in pro~ 
portion, asthe English naval force diminishes in 
the seas of Europe. It appears, by the prepa- 
rations at Cadiz, that both courts mean to push 
the war in the West Indies. The papers say 
elsewhere, of course the English must send an 
equal force to oppose them, and themselves 
weak at home, why may notthe crisis arrive that 
your country, and the neutral powers, may have 
their town to bully? The flect from Cadiz, will 
sail in a few days, if it hath not already sailed. 
Several vessels have arrived inthe ports of Spain 
from America, and by all accounts, the fleet in 
which Sir H. Clinton embarked, was wholly dis- 
persed, as it was not arrived in any port of Ame- 
rica the 17th of February. I havea letter dated 
the 10th of March, from Newberry. The Con- 
gress consist of the same members, as when 1 
left it, except Mr. Thomas Johnson, who replaces 
me, and another who replaces Mr. Dana. When 
you have opportunities of writing to America,write 
to the above mentioned countryman of mine, 
who is, perhaps, one of the ablest members now 
in Congress, and my particular friend. Write 
also to Governeur Morris, and inform both, that 
you do it at my desire. I have some reason to 
think that Mr. Laurens, has a mission to Hol- 
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land. If he should arrive, your incination will 
dispose you, to treat him with constant and as- 
siduous respect. I say no more, for | have fr- 
gotthe name of party, since I left America, from 
whence it was my constant aim tobenish it; yeu 
will see from the manner in which I write te you, 
that your intreaties to continue my friendship 
unnecessary. The virtues of the heart, ought 
always to excuse the errors of the head, even if 
they were great, T do not mecah to apply this to 
the present case, for | know not the circumst:n- 
ces sufficiently to judge. I hope aud believe te 
Duc. De V is too good a man, not to be of 
the same opinion. I am much obliged to you, 
for the mention you make of me to the P , 
you will continue to do it, with a certainty that 
the best wishes for his reputation and success, 
proceed from a sincere heart. Calm, my pood 
friend, the agitations of your mind, which much 
distressme. Be cautions of my letters, though 
they contain nothing but the dress of my thoughts, 
of which I should be much ashamed Mr. T. 
desires his reepects—I only read such parts of 
your letters to him, as speak of himself, repeat- 
ing the substance of the news, they may contain, 
Adieu. g 


Yours, &c. kce 


P. S. My best compliments to Messrs. N—, 
they have received a letter from me, cre this. - 


Madrid, Atri] 10, IYEO. 
My, Dear Friend, 

You will before this reaches you, do me jus- 
tice, and own me a tolerably punctual correspon- 
dent, since I have written to you very regularly, 
since I have been, until the present, and this de- 
falcation proceeds from my absence, having becn 
obliged to meet Mr. Jay, at Aranjuez, when tke 
post arrived, which brought your letter ofthe 15th - 
ult. Tam much obliged to you, for your com- 
munications, that with respect to Prussia parti- 
cularly. I have had frequent opportunities of 
talking with the Russian Minister here, and as 
he hath been inquisitive, I have taken the same 
liberty, the result confirms your intelligence. 
I’ have not had the least correspondence with 
the house you mention since I Icft Europe, Lut 
knowing no one eise to whom to address mysclf 
at Amsterdam, and wishing to write you as soon 
as possible, I was obliged to make use of their 
mediation. Your desire therefore, will be punc- 
tually complied with; you see I have the same 
faith in you, that others had in yeur predecessor 
in the wilderness, he was a preacher of glad 
tidings, in which I hope you will, without being 
a prophet, have occasion to follow his example. 
Mr. Jay is well received here, as I have been by 
all ranks of people. The expedition hath or 
will sail soon from Cadiz. Mr. Jay reflects with 
pleasure, that his name is on the list of those 
wko signed your commission, he only regrets 
that it was not to another since, of amore ample 
nature. I have never received your letter, sent 
to Dector Franklin. How long will the patience 
of your countrymen, bear the anglomanies you 
speak of. I beg you to be very particular on this 
subjecte Can you not contrive to see the Spa- 
nish Em—. I have written to’ Mess. De Veu- 
frille, you must be both the interpreter of my 
letter, and of my heart to them, which is never 
more sincere, than when I assure you, how much 
I am your obliged and humble sek . 

; C. 


Brusseles, April 13, 1780. 
Sir, . : 

There has appeared in the Courier du Bas- 
Rhine, No. 27, April 1, 1780, a picce said to be 
an extract from an authentic letter, written from 
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Philadelphia, which begins thus, € Monsieur, 
vous voulez que je vous rende compte duv rai etat 
de nos affaires.’ 

I am informed that this piece was furnished 
by you, to the Editor of the Bas Rhine Gazette, 
but as I know there are times in which misin- 
formation is too current, especially in what con- 
cerns America, I cannot give implicit faith to 
such information, without it is confirmed to me 
by yourself. I therefore presume you will not 
think it improper in me, torequest of you, that 
vou will candidly tell me, whether you did, or did 
not furnish the Editor of the Bas Rhine, with the 
above mentioned piece. 

I have the honaur to be, with 
due respect, Sir, your most 
obedient servant. 
i W. LEE. 
[ To be Continucd.] 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


John Bioren and T. L. Plowman have issued 
proposals for publishing, by SUBSCRIPTION, a 
mode of printing which is almost a part of the 
law of the land in Amcrica, the History of the 
Wars which arose out of the French Revolution; 
to which is prefixed a review ofthe causes of that 
event, by Alexander Stephens, sq. of the ho- 
nourable society of the Middle Temple. This 
work, of which we have had only a transient 
glimpse, is written in a style highly polished, 
and not unlike the manner of Gisson. Of the 
author’s principles we have but an imperfect 
knowledge ; but it should seem from some pass- 
ages in his history, that he is an apologist for 
some of the excesses of the republicans. If, 
however, we give full credit to his motto, he 
must be acquitted of any sinister intentions in 
framing his narrative. For he tells us, in a 
quotation from the introduction of Sallust to his 
history of the plot of Catsline, * Statui res gestas 
populi Romani strictim, ut quzque memoria 
digna videbantur, prascribere: eo magis, quod 
mihi a spe, metu, partibus reipubiice animus liber 
orat.’ If this motto be appropriate, the historian 
may be honest even in the excess of zeal, and 
he would not afford us the first example of a man 
biassed toward a rotten cause, and partial even 
to prejudice, without the least consciousness of 
the delusion. 

If this performance be ea legitimate kistory, 
and candidly unfola nothing but tie truth, re- 
specting the French jacobins, it deserves 1egard 
from a circumstance, not often slighted in the 
calculations cf American econémy. The London 
edition is sold for twenty-five dollars, and this is 
offered for four. 

| | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. | 


The business of instructing youth, though one 
of the most important, is at the same time one 
f the most painful and thankless employments 
ja America, especially since parents have began 
tosct so smali u value on Learning, and children 
Claim all tke rights of sovercign people. Strictly 
speaking, there is not a Loy in the United States. 
Infants, and children, and idiots, every possible 
form ofignorance, every possible form of weak- 
ness, every possible form of audacity, are per- 
fectly frece, sovereign, and Independent under tbe 
indulgent sway of a sort of Indian Democracy. 
We are impatient, seys a venerable friend, 
to hear ofthe event of the projecta! invasion of 
Great Britain by the French, and bope it will be 
the rum of Buonaparte, either by his being 


| 
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French restoring tifeir king in his absence. Our | 


very merry in the prospect of the success of the 
French, in this expedition, but we ardently hope, 
that Providence will not abandon Great Britain. 
Men do not consider, that if England were con- 
quered, America would immediately become a 
Province of the great nation; this is perhaps, 
what the Jacobins wish, in hopes that Mr. Jef- 
ferson may be appointed Viceroy, but this event 
may be doubted, as Buonaparte bas a brother in 
this country, for whom he may design that Ame- 
rica should be an appanage or provision; and as 
the First Consul is a maker of Kings, he may 
give Jerome that title. 


Miss Sewards’ Memoirsof the life and writings 
of Dr. Darwih have appeared. 


A new periodical paper, under the title of 
t The Alan in the Moon; has lately commenced 
in London. | 


A fellow of a college, whose nffme was Back- 
house, pronounced Bacchus, once discovered. a 
fellow collegian sprawling at full length on the 
floor, and full of the juice of the grape. Backhouse 
attempted to lift up the prostrate toper, who, 
recovering his recollection, exclaimed, from 
Horace— 


Quo me, Baccée, rapis, tui 
Plenum? 


TNS 


Looking over some old papers, we found the 
following exordium to a New Year’s Ode, pub- 
lished, some time since, at some village in Ver- 
mont, and written by S. Spunkey, Esq. a relation 
of the Butler family. ‘The lover of Hudibras 
will be delighted with the double rhymes for 
which our American wag is so happily distin- 
guished. t . if ; 


The Federal Pard, who erst bestow’d 
On Walpole press a New-Year’s Ode, 
Which critics, with sagacious noddle, 
Affirm was built on Homer’s model; 
And who, by dint of love-lorn ditty, 
Can melt a marble heart to pity, 
Dissolve in sympathy a rock, 
Inspire with love a barber's block— 
By magic harmony, with ease, 
Excite a grove of hemlock trees; | 
Like Orpheus, stray o'er hill and hollow, 
And bid the rapt Aschutney follow— 
Can call to earth the list’ning moon, 
While forests dance arigadoon, 
And, scarce outdone by Macbeth’s witches, 
Attune the spheres to highest pitches, 
Now, glowing with poetic fire, 
Awahkes to ecstacy the lyre! 

Ye Gods and Goddesses, who traffic 
In cantos, odes, and lays seraphic, 
Apollo and Aonian ladies, - 
Whose lives are made of merry May davs, 
Who sometimes warble lays diviver, 
If pessible, than even mine are; 
Bring violins and flutes sonorous, 
To aid the song, and swell the chorus! 
Borne on poetic wings, we rise, l 
Like blazing rockets, to the skies, 
Astride a sun-beam, soar awhile, 
Above old Homer many a mile, 
While mortals gaze, and, turning pale, 
Mistake us for a comet’s cail, 
Which indicates, by corruseations, 
The Devil’s to pay among the nations! . 


# vy 


Dr. Brewster was put outof commons for missing 
chapel, on which occasion be made the following 
epigram : 

To fast and pray we are by heaven taught, 
O could I practice either as I ought! 


In both, alas! I err; my frailty’s such 
I pray too little, and I fast too much. 


The ingenuity of thiscpigram procured his ime 


knocked on the head in the yoyage, or by the; mediate restoration. 


! 


Democratic news writers are making themselves | 


A new poem, ironical, Hudibrastical, and sati- 
rical, has recently appeared in London, entitled, 
‘Terrible Tractoration, a poetical petition against 
galvanising trumpery, and the Perkinistic insti- 
tution.’ It is thus commended by the British 
Critic. 

It has a considerable share of Hudibrastic 
drollery. The author is particularly happy, with 
a few exceptions, in his ludicrous compounded 
rhymes, and has many other qualities to insure 
no trifling success in doggrel verse. For instance: 


For I could quote, with flippant ease, 
Grave Galen and Hippocrates, 
Brown, Cullen, Sydenham, and such men, 


Beside a shoal of learned Dutchmen. p. 2. 


For bottled urine has, no doubt, 

In public mail been frank’d about, 

(A thing there must be monstrous trouble in) 

To London, as it were, from Dublin. 

That such a man as Doctor Mayershach, 
Such things took place not many years back) 

ay view the uric oxyd's basis, 
And tell exactly what the case is. 


This truly ingenious and original piece of levity, 
at the expense of the medical opponents of the 
celebrated Dr. Perkins, has already reached 
a second edition. The author's ambition, as he 
declares in his preface, has been to produce an 


-original performance, and avoid all servile trick 


and ‘imitative knack’ of ordinary dealers in 
rhyme. | i 


When Barry and Garrick were rival players 
of Lear, the town was amused by the following 
neat, epigram : 

The town has found out different ways 

To praise its diferent Lears; 


To Barry it gives loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears. 


4:2 Aking? aye every inth a king— 


Such Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite another thing, 
He's every inch King Lear. 


Epigram on Sir Thomas Mare, attributed to 
Lord Bacon. 
When More some time had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain; 


The same will never more he seen, 
Till More Be there again. 


A most exquisite reasoner, and one of the 
purest of the English writers, arguing strenous- 
ly against that democratic device, absurdly call- 
ed a reform in the English Parliament,’ says 
very truly—an independent House of Commons 
is no part of the English Constitution, the ex- 
cellence of which consists of being composed 
of three powers, mutually dependent on each 
other... Ofthese if any one would become inde- 
pendent of the other two, it must engross the 
whole power to itself, and the form of the go- 
vernment would be immediately charged. This 
an independent House of Commons actually per- 
formed in the last century, murdered the king, 
annihilated the peers, and established the * worst 
kind of democracy, that ever existed ; and the same 
confusion, would infallibly be repeated, should 
we ever be so unfortunate as to sce another. 


° The usurpation of Oliver Cromwell forms 2 singu- 
lar era, in the history of human folly, and wickedness. 
By an inhabitant of another planet, it would be scarcely 
credited, that a magnanimous nation, ful! of learning, 
loyalty and piety, should be domineered over by a gang 
of :ebets, and hypocritical fanatics, more loathsome for 
their stupidity, canting, and vice, than any banditti of 
impostors, of which history makes any mention. Note 
by the Editor. 


The eminence of Cowper, asa poet, is ac- 
knowledged by a very great number of persons ; 
and however, in numerous instances, he may 
sink the dignity of language in colloquial fami- 
liarity, his general merit is incontestible. If he 
sometimes creeps with the ant, he at others 
soars with the eagle, and lights his poetic reed 
at the fountain of day. It has been objected 
that his descriptions are local, and that he has 
neglected general beauty for individual delinea- 
tion, but are the features he has described un- 
worthy of the choice ? eee 


In Ireland, among all who are sincerely loyal, 
there reigns a zeal of loyalty and patriotism, that 
has scarce been equalled in any other time or 
country. The yeomanry compose a force, of 
which the loyalty, gallantry, and discipline, are 
not to be exceeded. They are so much the more 
ardent in their loyalty, because they have been 
harrassed by the crimes of rebellion, and have | 
had to oppose it, to bloodshed. Preparations 
are at present made around the coasts, and 
throughout the interior country of Ireland, to 
resist any invading enterprize of the French, 
with an activity and an alacrity, from which it is 
reasonable to expect, the completest security. 
Lord Cathcart has succeeded General F ox, in 
the chief command of the forces. The admini- 
stration of the Earl of Hardwick, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and of Mr. Wickham, as his secretary, 
continue to be highly acceptable to the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. | 


Counterfeit eagles are said to be in circulation, 
of the impression of 1801. ‘The face of Liberty 
is very poorly executed, and by a slight inspec- 
tion, the false ones may be easily detected. ` -ft 
isa matter notorieus through our country, that 
the Federal Eagle has been very much debased 
for two or three of the last years, by the sub- 
stitation of a meaner metal. s The fine gold 
has really become dim.’ [Farmer's Museum. 


emp 


A PARODY OF AN ODE BY ROBERT BURNS, 
THE SCOTS POET, bo 


This Ope bas been admirably set to Musie by Mr. Drs- 
pEn.—lIt is we understand, the first number of a set 
of Martial Songs, which are to be occasionally pub. 
lished. 


Britons! who, in rap:’roug strains 
Of Agincourt's and Cressy’s plains, 
- Oft have sung—to foreign chains, 

You who ne'er have bent the knee, — 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour ; 
See the front of batrle lour, 

See approach fell Gallia’s pow’r— 

Rapime, chains, and slavery ! ` 


- 


Who would be a traitor—knave, 
Who would fiil a coward’s grave, 
Who so base as be a slave ?— 
Traitor—coward—turn, and flee :— 
Whom can empty threats appal }— 
Fly to Glory’s clarion call !—~ - 
Freemen stand, or Freemen fall ! 
Sons of Britain—on wi’ me, 


Parents, wives, and children dear, 
Your’s are gen’rous toits to cheer ; 
Arm’d for you, we know not fear— 

For you, our laws, and liberty : 
Tho’ Austria shrink—tho’ Prussia fail, 
Tho’ tenfold perils aye assail— | 
Still shall British arms prevail, 

Alone shall Britain conqu’ror be. 


By Helvetia’s cries and moans, 

By England’s wrongs, by Evrope’s groans 

Open, Earth !—receive our. bones— 
Drink our blood—or keep us free : 

Lay each rash invader low— 

Ruthans fallin ev’ry foe— 

y Freadom strikes in ev’ry blow !— 

Freedeom—who'll not bleed for thee ? 


footing here, 


£300. 
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On ravag’d Egypt’s blood-stain’d sand, 
Shrunk not France's scatter‘d band, 

Crush’d by Britain’s vengeful hand ? . 
What then here shall be their fate ?— 

Think, brave youths, on Nelson’s fame, 

On Abercromby’s trophied name, 

And let each blow in blood proclaim, 
Equal valour, deadlier hate ! 


Soldiers !—our’s a glorious part : 
God of battles! steel each heart, 
Valour, strength, and fire impart ! 
Now to our high destiny, 
* Fall or conquer.’— Blush, bright Sun, 
Should thou see us backward run ;— 
*Fill the bloody battle’s done, 
On '—to death or victory !!! 


(Lon. paper. 
It is common for ladies to dress the hair with 
a twist. The poor head inside is sometimes 
Suspected of the like ornament. (ib. 
Fiat is a very significant word to attach to the 
new boats intended to invade this country. The 
French, who haye always been famous for dan- 
cing, are anxious to shew us the effects of their 
when we shall certainly make them 
dance to some tune. [ib. 
Mr. Sheridan dined a few days ago at Rich- 
mond Park, the invasion was so much the subject 
of conversatien, that the Minister 


(ib. 


Gad 

On the first of May, 1782, when deBates ran 
high against the influence of the Crown, and the 
patriots insisted much on the majesty of the people, 
George Selwyn, happening, with some friends, to 
mect a party of chimney sweeper’s boys, decorat- 
ed with gilt paper and other ludicrous ornaments, 
exclaimed, ‘ I have often heard of the 
seeing any of the young princes. [ib. 
Madame Bonaparte’s, for 
drawn by a Nursery-man, at Kensington, 
for plants and shrubs, was returned With this no- 
tice, í the Treasurer has no instructions.’ [zo. 


Last week a bill of 


On the 23d of August, Me. Harding, an emi- 


of Liverpool, pos- 
sessed of 11,000]. in bank property, cut his throat 


under hypochondriac terrors, as Was asserted, of 


the threatened invasion of England. 


The following from a British 
November, the latest received in this 
hibits a glorious picture of the spirit, and gene- 
rosity of a nation, in which timidity and ingra- 
titude are not considered, as virtues, E 

Onr country may~now be considered, as fully 
engaged in a contest, from which there is no 
retreat—from which there is no disposition to re- 


Magazine of 


4 treat. So much has martial ardour outrun pre- 


cedent, that arms are not to be found for the men 
who stand prepared to wield tbem. : 

While our soldiers and sailors are fighting for 
the safety and existence of England, as an inde- 
pendent nation, their countrymen who are less 


| exposed to the immediate dangers of war, feel a 


lively interest in their welfare. Such a fund as 
that at Loyd’s Coffee-house, no other country can 
boast. The distresses of the widows and or- 
phans of those who fall in battle, has long been 


| deplored, and, we trust, will hereafter be mitigat- 


ed as far as pecuniary assistance can effect that 
purpose. Lite cannot be recalled by gold ; but 
gold will supply a maintenance prematurely cut 
off. The evils of war cannot be annihilated, 
but all possible alleviation is now attempted by 
means of those liberal and honourable contribu- 
ons. ‘Tis alla father, all a friend can give.’ 


i by way of ex- 
periment, got a lite more than Aalf-seas over, 


majesty of 
the people, but never before had the pleasure of 


country, ex-. 
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In his essay on Greatness, Cowley quaintly 
says, ‘I confess I love littleness almost in ail 
things. A little convenient estate, a little com- 
puny, and a very little feast ; and if I were to fall 
in Jove again, which is a great passion, and, there- 
fore, I hope I have done with it, it would be, [ 
think with prettiness, rather than with majestic 
beauty. 


Mr. Jenyne, in the year 1732, advanced the 
following scntiments, which experience, truth, 
and prophecy, may claim as their own, 


France thought no expense too great, which 
would involve us in a contest with America, and 
procure ourdefeat. This,” with the unremitted 
assistance of English patriotism, she at length 
accomplished ; but what was the consequence ? 
why the very reverse of what our enemies hoped 
for, and we apprehended. Our commerce is not 
less, our wealth is greater, and our credit better — 
than they were before the commencement of the 
ware Weare enriched both by the contest, and 
by the loss of that for which we contended; by 
the first, because by that our debt is augmented, 
which can be proved to be our riches ; and by 
the latter, as by that no inconsiderable sums are 


retained and circulated at home, which would 


otherwise have been annually expended to defray 
the useless expenses of American jobs. Onthe 
contrary, France is so exhausted that she has 
been obliged to abandon the pursuits of conquest 
and dominion, apd suffer them to be wrested 
even out of her jaws, without a struggle. Be- 
sides which, her people, by their transatlantic 
connections, have catched fuch an idea of liber; 
ty, as will not-eesily-be ‘eradicated, without the 
loss ‘of more bivod than the present state of her 
constitution will bear, =. =. ss . 


The following wish, by Dr. Aikin, is well ex- 
pressed in one of the most popular measures of 
the English ballad. 3 


On the slope of a hillock, be plac’d my retreat, 

With a wood at its back, and a stream at its feet; 

In front be a meadew, rich, verdant, and gay, , 
Where my horse and a cow may find pasture and hap. ` 


A beautenns garden I must not be without, 


-With walls and high hedges, wel} fene'd all about, 


All blushing with fruit, 


and all fragrant with flowers, 
With dry gravel walks, 


and with sweet shady bowers. 


For my house, if ’tis lightsome, and roomy and warm, 
Fit to take in a friend, and to keep out a storm, 

l care nota straw whether brick, stone, or plaster, 
And if ’tis old fashion'd, why so is the master. 


An old friend from the town shall sometimes takea walk 
And spend a day with me in sociable talk, 


We'll discuss knotty matters, compare what we've read, 


And, warm'd with a bottle, move gaily to bed. 


When evenings grow long, and we're gloomy at home, 
To vary thé scene ’mong my neighbours I roam, 

See how the world passes, collect all the news, 

And return with a load of new books and reviews. 


In short, ’tis the cum of my wish and desire, 
That cheerfulness ever my breast should inspire, 
Let my purse become light, and my hicuor run drys 
So my stock of goad spirits hold out ull I die. 


Mr. Moore, the elegant translator of Anacreon, 
is appointed Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bermuda. _ (Lon. paper, 


eee 
* The author probably allades tothe patriotic declama.- 
tion of the Earl of Surrey, ‘that jockeyor Norfolk,’ and 
tO the valiant campaigns of Sir W. Howe: 
— a a ga I aor 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, WRITTEN NEAR THE SCHUYLKIL. 


With what a feverish mind do I behold 
These scenes, that witness’d oft as pure a love 
As ever dwelt within a mortal breast; 

When she, the dear companion of my walks, 
At whose appearance nature seem’d to breathe 
New fragrance round, and wear her sweetest 
, smiles, : 

. Would point each beauty to my raptur’d view ! 

Would bid me mark how white the hawthorn’s 
flowers; 

What verdure deck’d the lawn beneath our feet; 
How gay the poplars, and amidst their green, 
How pensive did the cedar’s hues appear: 
With what a majesty the setting sun 
Casts his mild radiance on the winding stream, 
Whose scarcely ruffied breast inverted shew’d 
‘The various trees that on its borders grew; 
And each light cloud that high in ether sail’d. 
How sweet the robin trill’d his amorous lay 5 
How soft the wood-dove cooed unto her mate. 


And then, when she has caught my wandering 


eyes, . 

Turn'd from the charms, which nature spread 
around, 

To gaze on those a thousand times more dear, 

How has she hid her face pon my breast, 


And said she ne’er should make me nature’s 


lover! 
Ah! who could see her, and not nature love? 
Oh she could bend me to her every will, 
My soul’s emotions all were in her power: 
And yet, so gently did she bear her sway, 
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And I have taken them, unknown to her, — 
And torn their leaves, and strew’d them in our 


walks. 


And once—such fancies fll a lover’s brain! 

Alas! that e’er their warning should be true— 

I thought I heard a dying flowret say, 

‘ Beware rash youth! those gusts of passio 

Torn from her breast, my fate may yet be thine?’ 
IL RITIRATO» 
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A PARAPHRASE FROM PHAEDRUS. 


A cobler once, no able stitcher, 


Observ'd, while other folks grew richer, 
As none a second time would try him, 


He scarcely earn’d a sous per diem : 


Though great his ends, his means were small, 


To pay his debts he gave his awi, 


New trades his scheming noddle cast, 
And thought each better than the last: 


Resolv’d at !ength on his condition, 
He mounts a wig, and turns physician. 
Far from his native town he hies, 


That none his phiz might recognize— 


Though meanest of th’ empiric tribe, 
More ignorant than Doctor L—, 
When blunders haply fail’d to kill, 


Or nature cur’d, they prais’d his skill: 
He thus made shift the hinds to pillage, 


And rose the Galen of the village. 
One morn, a wav'ler chanc’d to drop, 
Before the door of Crispin’s shep ; 
Out ran the young the sight to see, 
Out ran the old, out ran M. D. 


Who felt his pulse, then gravely said, 


s Alas! my friends, the man is dead.’ 


Immortal praise the meed ; 


Soon lies unstrung the sacred lyre, 
Deserted by the soul of fire, 


Low droops his lifeless head. 


But though the fair, the brave, the wise, 

Must soon in darkness close their eyes, 
And soon resign their breath, 

Yet shall not piety preserve 

Her sons, who ne’er from virtue swerve, 
And ward the shaft of death ? 


Ah, could celestial virtue save 
Her favour’d children from the grave, 
Then would not Harvard mourn, 
Then would not orphan'd kindred weep; 
Nor science hallow’d vigils keep 
O’er Tappan's timsess 
Cambridge. H 


FOR THE PORT PC LIO. 
ADDRESS TO W———» IN AUTUMN. 


When fields were green, and forests gay, 
And air, and earth, and ocean smil'd, 
Cheer’d with the soft cerulean ray, 
Content and ease my heart beguil’d ; 
I careless struck the trembling lyre, 
And bade the rustic muse inspire. 


When, lo! each sylvan grace had fied, 
And all was silent, dark, and drear: 
Fair nature’s golden tresses shed, 
And wrapt in gloom the waning year 
Touch’d by the rigid power of frost, 
The season's purple hues were lost. 


The dead man then was heard to mumble, 

‘ You're wrong ! twas gin that made me tumble— 

Why Crispin! damn it, don’t you know me? 

I’m Hodge, your next door neighbour—blow me! 

Good folks, I need must grin; it monstrous odd 
is, 

Where none would trust their -soals, you trust 
your bodies?’ 


She never form’d a wish that was not mine» 
I have known many, whom the thoughtless 
world | 
Would call more fair, more beautiful than she; 
But never have my eyes beheld the face 
Which more express’d that evenness of soul, 
That meek sweet temper, which is ever pleas’d 
When it can give delight; that mind, inform’d 
By reason’s precepts, candid and sincere ; 


Yet memory o’er the ravag’d scene 
Its glowing lineaments would cast; 
Its vivid colouring tips the grecn, | 
As Boreas drives the bcliow blast, 
And where the frownjy;, tempest raves, 
Remembrance winds its refluent waves. 


MERCUTIO. The rocks that crown the distant hill, 


That breast, by every gentle passion sway’d, 
The throne of virtue, innocence, and truth; 
And all those mental charms, by which the sex 
Can make this world e. paradise to man. 
I oft have look’d upon her angel eycs, 
To see sweet fancy sporting in their beams, 
Have look’d until unutterable love 
Has swell’d the tear of transport in my own. 
I could not help it—I ne'er think on her, 
But what my eyes are truanis to my will, 
And play the infant— 
| Here we stray’d. 
How strongly memory paints upon my heart 
‘hat deat, dear glance, which first betray'd her 
love! | 

How widely different was her love from mine! 
For tho’ with such a warmth her bosom glow ’d, 
That she has often told me she could die, 
If that would but insure my happiaess 5 
Yet was it mild asis the solar ray, 
In that soft season, when the plastic hand 
Of nature moulds, for Amalthea’s horn, 
Her embrio fruits, and scatters wild her Aowers. 
M ne was the ardour of the mid-day blaze, 
When on the torrid regions Phebus pours 
His fervid beams, and nature burns around. 

Here, I have pluck’d the wild flowers for her 

breast, 

And thought the simple blossom of the thorny 
Plac’d there, more lovely than the garden rose, 
And sweeter than the violet of the vale. 
Yet—why. 1 know not—-[ would sometimes. feel 
As if those flowers should not be suffered there; 
They might from her lov’d bosom steal its snows, 
Or rvb her balmy breath of half its sweets; i 
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Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Your former compliance with my wishes indu 
repeat my request—the following lines are, 
submitted to you to be printed or burnt, as 


think most proper. 


Eheu fugaces —— 

Labuntur anni, nec puntas moram 
Rugis, et instanti senecta 

Afferet indomitaque morti. 


On swiftest pinions fly our years, 
Or bright with joy, or dim with tears, 
And bring declining age; 


Naught can withstand time’s sullen power, 
Snatch from his grasp one fleeting hour, 


Nor stay the spoilers rage. 


The sparkling eye, the roseate cheeky 
And every maichless grace, |. 
Must yield to waning age and carey 
That silver o'er her auburn hair, 
And furrow the fair face. 


With furious zeal the warrior glows, 
The wreaths of Conquest o'er his foes 
‘Co twine around his brow ; 


But stronger death, with swifter dart, 
Ere long shall rive his swelling heart, l 


And lay the victor low. 


With purer ardour glows the bard 


To gain the poet's high reward, 


The charms that youthful beauty deck, 


The path-way o’er the russct plain, 
The waving oaks, the tinkling rill, 
The robin's sweetly warbled strain— 
The shepherd’s cot, the village spire, 
Are dress’d in fancy’s warm attire. 


Across the valley’s verdant side, 
Where flowrets breath'd their odours round, 
The rustling leaves are scatter’d wide, 
The meads by autumn’s hand embrown’ds 
And where the towering mountains lie, 
A shadowy mist obscures the sky. 


Say, shall the social compact fail, 
When nature wears its sombre form ? 
Shall flcecy snows, and pattering hail, 
And all that wings the louring storm, 
With chilling coldness e'er depress 
The roseate buds of happiness ? 


When rural beauties faintly gleam, 

Hope bids her aerial train advance, 

And o'er the bower, the brake, the stream: 
She casts her ardent, eagle glance, 
Affection blends a sparkling ray, 

And all is tranquil, soft, and gaye E 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE AMERICAN SENATE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONCLUSION OF MR. TRACY’S SPEECH, 
On the amendment of the Constitation, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, December 2, 1803, 


I have already remarked upon the alteration 
made by the Senate, in the resolution passed by 
the house of representatives, changing the num- 
ber five to three. But one addition made this 
morning, deserves attention ; I mean that which 

authorizes the Vice-President to administer the 
government, in case neither the first nor the 
second constitutional electors effect a choice of 
President. 

This is a new principle, and its operation is 
more uncertain, than that of any . other part of 
the proposed amendment. Viewing it in one 
point of light, it may be thought to confer a new 
power upon the Senate ; that of giving a Presi- 
dent to the union. And it is said, that this part 
will recompense the small states, who have the 
ascendency in the Senate, for the injury inflicted 
by the oiher parts of the amendment. If it be 
. true, that the last part restores all whichthe 

former. parts have taken away from us, it is in- 
conceivable, why any man can wish to pass a re- 
solution, the parts of which thus mutually destroy 
‘each other. Itis possible, that by the force of 
"intrigue and faction, the electors may be induced 
_g0 scatter their votes for both President and 
Vice-President, in such manner, as to present 
several candidates to the house for President, 
and two or more to the Senate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. In which case the Senate might im- 
mediately choose or select a Vice-President. 
Jn this state of things, there is an opportuni- 

ty afforded for an intrigue, of avery extensive 
and alarming nature. ‘he Senate, I mean a 
majority ofthem, might wish thatthe man whom 
they had elected Vice-President should admini- 
ster the government; and if the house could be 
prevented from agreeing, their wishes would be 
gratified. 
producing a choice is very obvious. 

.A bold address may be made to any member 
of the house, without wounding his pride, or of- 
fending his morality, to adhere to his candidate, 
and not change his vote so as to effect a choice. 
He can be told that there is no danger of leaving 
the United States without a President, as there 
is one alceady chosen to his hand, by the Senate; 
and this person may be more the object of his 
wishes, than any of the other candidates, his fa- 
yourite-exceptced. In this process the Senate 
muy give q President to the United States. But 
if the probability of such a process and such an 
event is increased by the amendment of this 
morning, it certainly cannot greatly recommend 
ite For myself, I wish for no alteration in the 
constitution, not even if its operation were di- 
rectly in favour of the small states, more espe- 
cially if such a favour is to be derived through 
a sort of double coaspiracy of intrigue ; in the 


` first piace to operate on the electorsyand then on N ninety-one, respectively. 


The facility of preventing over that of f 


the house of representatives. It seems to me, 
that the smalř states had better be contented to 
enjoy the rights now secured to them by the con- 
stitution, which they can Āonest!y do, rather than 
submit to a deprivation of their rights, for the 
sake of dishonestly obtaining a restoration of them. 
We may charitably and safely conclude that the 
majority do not intend, by this part of the 
amendment, to expose the country to such a 
scene of iniquity. And the uncertainty of its 
operations, alone, is, in my ‘mind, a sufficient 
ground for rejection. However, the operation 
of this part Of the amendment may appear in 
theory, as to other points, it seems to me, that 
in one point all must agree, and that is, when the 
house of representatives know that the United 
States will be left without an executive magis- 
trate, in case they do not agree ; this awful re- 
sponsibility, will speak in a voice too loud for 
the hardihood of party entirely to disregard. 


And may I not suggest, without giving offence, 


that the operation of this very responsibility, hus 


been proved, at least m some degree, in the pro» | 


ceedings of the last Presidential election ? 
.If this last mentioned security be worth pre- 


_sérving, it follows of course, that the part of the 


amendment alluded to, ought not to pass. 

There is another view of the constitution, 
which has a reference to the general subject be- 
fore us: and that is, the caution exhibited with 
respect to the introduction of amendments. In 
an instrument so important, and containing many 
features new, if not to the world, at least to our- 
selves, although we wight approve of its princi- 
ples ; yet experience might discover errors as to 
the mode devised for carrying those principles 
into effect. Hence, it was the part of wisdom 
and caution to provide for such altcrations in 
practice, as would give the fairest opcration to 
principles, without incurring the confusion and 
agitation incidental toa general convention. But 
lest the daring and restive spirit of innovation 
should injure or destroy, under the specious 
name of amendment, that same wisdom and cau- 
tion have provided salutary checks. 

s Lavo thirds of bath houses of congress shall 
deem it necessary to propose amendments ; and 
three-fourths of the state legislatures shall ratify 
such amendments ; beforethey acquire validity. I 
speak now, sir, of the mode which has always 
been, and probably will be put in practice toob- 
tain amendments. The other Constitutional 
mode is equally guarded as to numbers, but, as 
it has no relation to the subject now in debate, 
may be laid aside. ¢ Two-thirds of both houses,’ 
must, I think, on every fair principle of construc- 
tion, mean two-thirds of all the members. The 
number of Senators is thirty-four; two-thirds 
being twenty-three. And as there is no repre- 
sentation from New-Jersey, the number of repre- 
sentatives is one hundred thirty-six ; two-thirds 
being ninety: -ONee 

My impressions are, sir, that this amendment 
cannot constitutionally be proposed to the state 
legislatures, upless it is agreed to, in the two 
houses, by those numbers, twenty-three, aml 
This is a constitu- 


tional point, which, I am told, has never been 
agitated. But it is certainly worthy ofattention. 
If the construction should prevail, that two-thirds 
of the members present, at any time, might 
propose amendments, the consequence is, that 
twelve Sénators, being two-thirds of a quorum, 


‘and forty-eight representatives, being a similar 


two-thirds, might propose any, and the most 
important amendments. I am aware, sir, that 
it may be said, such propositions are not final, 
they may yet be ratified or rejected by the state 
legislatures. But the spirit of the constitution 
seems to require two-thirds of the nation, acting 
by its proper organs, to propose amendments ; 
and that, in so interesting a subject as a consti- 
tutiohal alteration, a less number should have no 
authority. 

The letter cf the constitution will certainly 
justify this idea of its spirit. When two thirds 
of the Scnate are requisite to consent and advise 


to a treaty, the words are ¢ two-thirds of the Se- 


Nators present.’ ‘Fo convict on impeachment, 
t two-thirds of the members present.’ Yeas and 
nays are to be entered on the journal, © at the de- 
sire of one-fifth of those present.’ In the two first 
cascs it is requisite to act immediately, whether 
two-thirds of the whole are present or not; then 


we see the exprcsstons are clear,’ two-thirds’ ree 


fers to the numbers present. Why so? Because, 
without these expressions, the reference weuld 
have been understood to the whole number of 
members. In the last case why add the word 
t present’ to the one-fifth ? Because, without that 
word, one-fifth of the whole would have been its 
meaning. Jn all other cases, when two-thirds 
are required, the spirit of the constitution cer- 
tainly is, and the words seem to carry the mezn- 
ing, ‘two-thirts’ of the whole numbers. Ít ts 
said, ‘that a majority of each /owse shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business.’ /cuse, must in 
this case mean all the members, ` Two-thirds of 
both houses must, on the same principles, mean 
two-thirds ofall the membersofboth. There is, 
I acknowledge, some obscurity, in the constitu- 
tional use of the word Asuse, when either of the 
two branches of congress is described by it; but 
if the intention, and sense as well as words are 
attended to, I am fercibly led to a belief that 
two-thirds ofall the members of both houses, are 
required to sanction propositions for amend- — 
ments, and that this construction is most con- 
sistent with the wisdom and pclitical skill of the 
convention. ‘The construction for which I con- 
tend is analogous to the caution manifest in other 
parts of the constitution. It was well known to 
the convention, that amendments, if recommend- 
ed or proposed by congress, would have an im- 
posing influence with the state legislatures; and 
that in no possible instance, could more evil arise 
from indigested measures, than in the case of 
amendments, owing to the impossibility of clearly 
foresceing their operation and efivcts on the pe- 
neral constitutional system. It was made regui- 
site thereforcto wait for the uninilenced r’ 
ment of two-thirds of the popular and fed? 
representations of the-nation. Whateve. 

be our opinion on the point now)discusse: 
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state legislatures have a constitutional right to 

judge of it for themselves, and to determine 

whether a proposition for an amendment is pre- 

sented to them, with the sanction required, and: 
if, in their opinions, the requisite numbers have 

not agreed to the proposition, they will guard the 

constitution, by refusing to ratify such amend- 

ment. My honourable friend from New-Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Plumer) has done such ample justice’ 
to this part of the subject, as to place it out of 
the reach of my assistance and beyond the need 
of any. 

l am convinced, Mr. President, that the 
amendment now under consideration could not, 
in the Senate, obtain a constitutional majority, 
of two-thirds, nor even a simple majority, were 
it’not for the influence of instructions. Some 
gentlemen have ingenuously said, that, until they 
gave this amendment the present particular 
examination, they had not contemplated the ex» 
tent of its probable effects, and although they 
entertained doubts, yet they were induced dy 
the instructions given them, to make the pro- 
position to the legislatures, and lct them decide 
for themselves. 

Whatever may or can be said in favour of in- 
structions generally, cannot be applicable to this 
case. For the purpose of obtaining amend- 
ments to the constitution, congress can only 
propose, and the state legislatures ratify. ‘The 
duties are appropriate and distinct, and the un- 
influenced independent act of both, requisite. 
The legislatures cannot ratify, till a proposal is 
mide. This subject can be elucidated and en- 
forced by fumilar examples. The house of 
representatives alone, can originate a bill for 
raising revenue, butit cannot become a law with- 
out a concurrence of the Senate. Would not 
the advice and instruction of the Senate to the 
house, intimating our desire that they would 
originate and send to us for concurrence, a re- 
venue bill, be thought improper, indelicate, and 
even unconstitutional? The President and the 
Senate can appoint certain officers, but they huve 
distinct and appropriaie agencies in the appoint- 
ment. The Presidentcan nominate, but cannot 
appoint without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. ; 

But the Senate cannot nominate, nor could 
their advice to the President, to make a nomina- 
tion, be either binding or proper. The cha- 
racter of the several independent branches of 
our government, forming constiiutional checks 
upon each other, cannot be exemplified more 
fully; than in the mode of producing amend- 
ments. And an interference of one indepen- 
dent body, upon the appropriate and distinct 
duties of another, can in no instance have a 
more prejudicial effect. Can it be thought 
then, ether proper, or constitutional for the 
state legislatures to assume the power of in- 
structing congress to propose to them a measure, 
when the power of proposing is not only not 
given to them, but given exclusively to con- 
gress? As well and with as much propriety 
might congress make a law, attempting to bind 
‘the state legislatures to ratify; as the legisla- 
tures, by instructions, bind congress to pro- 
pose. In either case the check, which for 
obviously wise purposes, was introduced into 
the constitution, is totally destroyed. And we 
have not as much security against improper 
amendments, as we should have, if the power 
were exclusively vested in the state legislatures, 
and for this obvious reason, that in this mode 
of operation the responsibility, for the adoption 
of an improper amendment, is divided and des- 
trozed. Is the sentiment correct, sir, that we 
shall be justifiable in sending forth this pro 
hosition to be considered by the state lezisla 

res, if we believe it ought not to be ratified ? 


a de fhe ia 
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What would be thought of the Senate, if they 


should pass a bill, and send it to the House of 


Representatives for concurrence, the provisions 
of which they disliked entirely, and wished: not 
to be established? And can any sound dis- 
tinction be made between such a measure, and 
the one now before us? Jn either case, the 
single act of the other body would be final; and 
in either case the people at large would be sufer 
to have but one body in existence, to legislate, 
or make amendments; for all our agency in 
both cases would only tend to deceive and mis- 
lead, and in addition, to diminish, if not destroy, 


as has-just been observed, the responsibility of 


the other body. 

It has been said, sir, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives have twice given a sanction to ‘this 
measure, and that their conduct, in this particu- 
Jar, adds weight to it. I wish to treat that 
honourable body with the highest respect; but 
I must deviate from the truth, were I to acknow- 
ledge that their conduct upon this amendment, 
has a tendency to convince me that they have a 
full understanding of the subject. Twice have 
they sent us a resolution, similar in its leading 
feature to that on your table, and made no pro- 
vision that the person to be J ice-President, 
should be qualified for the highly responsible 
office, either in age, or citizenship. And for 
aught that they had guarded against, we might 
have had a man inthe chief magistracy, from 
Morocco, a foreigner, who had not been in the 
country a month.— 


Mr. President, it was suggested, in a former 
part of the debate, by a gentleman from S. 
Carolina, (Mr. Butler,) that the great states, 
or ruling party of the day, had brought forward 
this amendment, for the purpose of preventing 
the choice ofa Federal Vice-President at the next 
election. And we are now put heyond the power 
of doubt, that this is, at least, one motive, by the 
observations of several of the majority, but espe- 
cially by those of the gentleman from Virginia. 
He informs us, and I appreciate his frankness, 
that if the friends of this measure do not seize 
the present opportunity to pass it, the opportu- 
nity will never recur. He tells us plainly, that 
a minor faction ought tobe discouraged, that all 
hopes or prospect of rising into consequence, 
much more of rising into office, should be 
crushed, and that this amendment is to produce 
a part of these beneficial effects; which amend- 
ment he compares to the bill which was intro- 
duced into the British parliament, to exclude 
a popish successor to the crown, commonly called 
the exclusion bill. Have the minority then, no 
right left, but the right to be trampled upon by 
the majority? This is identically the conduct, 
which is mentioned in the quotation which I have 
had the honour te make from the secretary of 
state; to which I ask leave to recur. ¢ The 
majority, by tramfling on the rights of the 
minority, have produced factions and commo- 
tions, which, in republics, have more frequently 
than any other cause produced despotism.’ 


What avails it then, that this country has 
triumphed overthe invasion and violence of one 
oppressor, if they must now be victims to the 
violence of thousands? Political death is de- 
nounced now; what denunciation will follow? 
It would be a useless affectation in us, to pre- 
tend to close our eyes upon either the cause or 
consequences of this measure. 

The spirit of party has risen so high, at the 
present day, that it dares to attempt, what in 
milder times would be beyond the reach of cal- 
culation. ‘fo this ovcrwnclming torrent every 
consideration must give way. 

The gentleman is perfectly correct, in sup- 
posing that how is the only time to pass this 
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resolution ; there is a tide in the affairs of party 
most emphatically, and unless its height is taken, 
its acme improved, the shallows soon appear, and 


the present demon of party give place to a suc- 


cessor. A hope is undoubtedly now indulged 


that one great and dominant passion, will, like 


Aaron’s rod, swallow up every other, and that 
the favourable moment can now be seized to 


crush the small states, and to obtain their own 
agency in the transaction. 


And when we recur 
to the history of former confederacies, and find 
the small states arrayed in conflict against each 
other, to fight, to suffer, and to die for the transi- 
ent gratification of the great states; have we not 
some reason to fear the success of this measure? 

In the Senate is the security of the small states ; 
their feeble voice in the house of representa- 
tives is lost in the potent magic of numbers and 
wealth. Never until now has the force of the 
small states, which was provided by the consti- 
tution, and lodged in this federative body, as a 
weapon of self-defence, been able to bear upon 
this question. And will the small states, in- 
stead of defending their own interest, their 
existence, sacrifice them to a gust of momen- 
tary passion? to the short-lived gratification to 
party prejudice ? 

The resolution, if circumstances shall un- 
equivocally demand it, can pass at the next or 
any future session of congress. But once passed, 
and its passage will operate like the grave; the 
sacrificed rights of the small states will be gone 
forever. Is it possible, sir, that any small state 
can submit to be a satellite in the state system, 
and revolve in a secondary orbit around a great 
state? Act in humble covotion to her will till 
her purposes are gratified, and then content 
herself to be thrown aside like a cast garment, an 
object of her own unceasing regret, and fit only 
for the hand of scorn to point its slow and moving 
finger at? Can the members of this Senate 
who represent the small states, quietly cross their 
hands and request the great states to bind them 
fast and to draw tight the ligature? 

lam aware, sir, that I shall be accused of an 
attempttoexcite the jealousy of the small states. 
Mr. President, I represent a small state, I feel 
the danger, and claim the constitutional right to 
sound the alarm. From the same altar on which 
the small states shall be immolated, will rise the 
smoke of sacrificed liberty : and despotism must 
be the dreadful successor. 

It is the cause of my country and of humanity 
which I plead. And when one vast, overwhelm- 
ing passion is in exercise, full well I know, sir, 
that no warning voice, no excitement but 
jealousy, has been found sufficiently active and 
energetic in its operation to dissolve the wizard 
spell, and force mankind to listen to argument. 
Jealousy, hateful in private life, has perhaps done 
more in the preservation of political rights than 
all the virtues united. 

I have made the stand, sir, in the Senate, 
which I thought the importance of the subject 
demanded. If I fail here, there is hope of suc- 
ceés with the state legislatures. If nothifig can 
withstand the torrent there, I shall experience 
the satisfaction which is derived from a con- 
sciousness of having raised my feeble voice in 
defence of that constitution, which is not only 
the security of the small states, but the palla- 
dium of my country’s rights; and shall console 
myself with the reflection that I have done my 
duty. 


At half past 9 o'clock on Friday evening, 2d Decem- 
ber, 1803, the question was put in the Senate, and the 
yeas and nays being called, were as follow: 


YEAS: 


Messrs. Anderson, Bailey, Baldwin, Bradley, Breck- 
enridge, Brown, Cocke, Condit, tilecy, Franklin, Jackson, 


Logan, Maclay, Nicholas, Potter, Israel Smith, John 
Smith. Samuel Smith, Stone, Taylor, Worthington, 
Wright.—22. | 
; f NAYS: 
“feacrs. Adams, Butler. Dayton, Hillhouse, O cott 
Picke:.. g "omer, Tracy, Wells White.—10. 


The resolution was sent to tne House of Representa- 
tives, and on Friday, the 9th day of Decemher, the vote 
was taken upon it, and the yeas and nays being called, 
were: 

YEAS: 

Messrs Nathaniel Macon, (Spfeater,) Willis Als- 
ton, Junior, Nathantel Alexander, Isaac Anderson, 
John Archer. David Bard, George Michael Bedinger, 
William Blackledge. John Boyle, Robert Brown, Joseph 
Bryan, William Butler. George W. Campbel, Levi Casey, 
Thomas Claiborne, Joseph Clay, John Clopon, Frede- 
ric Conrad, Jacob Crowningshield, Richard- Cutts, 
john Dawson, William Dickson, John B. Earle, Peter 

arly, John W. Eppes, William Findley, John Fowler, 
James Gillespie, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, An. 
drew Gregg, Samuel Hammond, John A. Hanna, Josiah 
Hasbrouck, Daniel Heister, Joseph Heister, James Hol- 
land, David Holmes, Johu G. Jackson, Walter Jones, 
William Kennedy, Nehemiah Knight, Michael Leib, 
John B. C. Lucas, Matthew Lyon, Andrew M‘Cord, Wil- 
liam M‘Creery, David Meriwether, Samuel J.. Mitchell, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Anthony New, Thomas Newton, junr. Gideon Olin, 
Beriah Palmer, John Patterson, John Randolph, junr. 
Thomas M. Randolph, John Rea, (of Pennsy!vania,) 

ohn Rhea, (of Tennessee) Jacob Richards, Cæsar A. 
odney, Erastus Root, Thomas Sammons, Thomas San- 
ford, Thompson J. Skinner, John Smilie, John Smith, (of 
New York,) Richard Stanford, Joseph Stanton, John 
Stewart, David Thomas, Philip R. Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, John Trigg, Isaac Van Horne, Daniel C. Ver- 
Ea Matthew Walton, John Whitehill. Marmaduke 

illiams, Richard Winn, Joseph Winston, Thomas 
Wynns. 

NAYS. we 

Messrs. Simeon Baldwin, Sitas Betton, Phanuel Bisbop, 
John Campbell, William Chamberlin, Martin Chitten- 
den, Clifton Claggett, Matthew Clay, Manasseh Cutler, 
Samuel W: Dana, John Davenport, John Dennis, Tho- 
mas Dwight, James Elliott, William Eustis, Calvin 
Goddard, Gaslord Griswold, Koger Griswold, Seth 
Hastings, William Hoge, David Hough,. Benjamin Hu- 
ger, Samuel Hunt, Joseph Lewis, junr. Thomas Lewis. 
Henry W. Livingston, Thomas Lowndes, Nahum Mitch- 
ell, Thomas Plater, Samuel D. Purviance, Ebenezer 
Seaver, John Cotton Smith, William Stedman, James 
Stephenson, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmage, Samuye! 
Tenney, Samuel Thatcher, George Tibbits, Joseph B. 
Varnumn, Peleg Wadsworth, Lemuel Williams. 


Yems 83. Nays 42. 

The Speaker being called upon, voted in the afirmative. 
So, the yeas were finally 84. 

NN. B. Two thirds of the whole—Senate, "93. 


House of Representatives, 91. 
i i . 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CONCLUSION OF THE LIFE OF PASCAL. 


The last four years of his life were but a long 
disease, a state of continual and increasing lan- 
gour, in which he. manifested the fortitude and 

‘resignation of a genuine christian. It was not 
a new disorder, but a return of the complaints, 
to which he had been subject from his youth— 
aggravated by that carelessness of health, which 
a mistaken piety had now made a religious prin- 
ciple. ‘The distemper came on by a violent tooth- 
ache, which deprived him altogether of sleep.— 
Yet even in this condition, that perpetual motion 
of intellect, that incessant activity of mind, which 
is the most decisive characteristic of genius, did 
not forsake him. About twenty years before, 
- father Mersenue, an eminent mathematician. 
had published a problem for solution, which ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of all the most illustrious 
men of the age, distinguished in that branch of 
science. He called it the problem of the Rorlette, 
or woeel. The question was to ascertain the 
curve line, described in the air, by a nail in the 
circumference of a tolling wheel, from the point 
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ofits contact with the ground, until after a com- 
piete revolution of the wheel it comes to the 
ground again. The problem had remained un- 
answered, though in the meantime it had becn a 
subject of investigation and of contest between 
such men as, Lescartes, Roberval, Fermat, Bau- 
grant, Wren, Torricelli and others alike of dis- 
tinguished note. In the agonies of the tooth- 
ache, Pascal discovered and settled the demon- 
stration of this curve and its principal propertics. 
His friend, the Duke de Roannés, to whom he 
communicated his success, advised him to make 
use of it as an argument in favaur of that reli- 
gious cause, so near his heart, by proving to the 
world, that the humble submission of his faith, 
was not for the want of powers to advance as 
far in demonstration, as any of the philosophical 
infidels. Pascal therefore, published the problem 
anew, and offered a prize of sixty pistoles, to 
any persan who within eighteen months, should 
give the solution. None however appeared ; 
and in 1658, he applied the money, to defray the 
publication of a small treatise containing his own 
demonstration. It was published under the name 
of Amos d’Ettonville, the anagram, of Louis de 
Montalte ; and it is now extremely scarce, only 
one hundred and twenty copies having been 
printed. Its title was Treatise of the Roulette. 
But the curve’ has since obtained, and is now 
known by the name ofthe Cycloid. Its proper- 
ties were farther investigated afterwards by Huy- 
ghens, Wallis, Leibnitz, and Bernouilli, the 
former of whom applied some of its principles to 
the improvement of clocks. 

The solution of the problem had relieved Pas- 
cal from his tooth-ache, but the disorders from 
which it arose were such as ‘not poppy, nor 
mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the 
East, could medicine to rest.’ He continued 
languishing, and devotiig more and mote of 
his time to relics, beads, and practices of devo- 
tion,-until the 19th of August 1662, when he 
expired, at the age of thirty-nine years and two 
months. 
Stephen, at Paris, that being the parish in which 
be resided at the time of his decease. 

Some years after his death, the loose hints, 
which he had occasionally thrown upon paper, 
to be used in the great work, which he did not 
live to accomplish, were published under the 
ütle of ‘Thoughts of Mr. Pascal.’ They were 
attacked by Voltaire, a man morc bigotted in in- 
fidefity, than ever Pascal wasin religion. Asa 
specimen of the manner which Voltaire em- 
ployed in the criticism, I shall give one example, 
in which the original thought, and the remark 
of the censor are peculiarly characteristic of their 
respective authors. . 

s Whenever (says Pascal) a proposition seems 
inconceivable, it should not be denied, on that 
account alone ; examine its reverse, and if that 
be found manifestly false, you may affirm the 
proposition, however incomprehensible.’ 

: Here is a rule, which must be of frequent use 
to every sincere inquirer after truth; not that 
itccan lead to any material discovery, which 
could remain concealed without it; but because 
it. gives a general method of setting any given 
and questionable proposition in a new point of 
view; and as different arguments, have the 
strongest impression upon diferent minds, there 
can be nothing more important in the art of 
reasoning, than to multiply the modifications 
and- different aspects, under which a proposition 
may be placed. oe 

Now, what think you is Voltaire’s remark, on 
this ingenious and profound idea? 

+ It seems to me, that it is evident that the 
two contraries may both be false. I'or instance, 
an ox flies to the southward with wings—an ox 
Jlics to the northward without wings—twenty 
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thousand angels yesterday slew twenty thousand 
men—twenty thousand men yesterday slets 
twenty thousand angels. These propositions are 
evidently false.’ 

One would think it unnecessary totell a child 
of the most ordinary capacity, that to affirm that 
an ox flies to the northward without wings, is not 
the reverse of affirming, that an ox flies to the 
southward with wings. Itis the very same pro- 
position with different accessary circumstances. 
The reverse would be the same in both cases. 
An ox did nat fly, which would be manifestly 
true. The same observation applies to the other 
instance adduced of angels and men. l 

Voltaire had no reasoning powers, and was 
utterly incapable of meeting a logician like Pas- 
cal, face to face. But he had much wit, and 
could easily build a sarcasm upon a blunder. 
His common practice was, to make buffoonery, 
serve the purpose of argument. Yet it needs 
some indulgence to discover even wit, in his fly- 
ing oxen. With or without wings, they are still 
the images of dulness, and their creation is noy 
more creditable to theit author’s imagination 
than to his judgment. 

I shall conclude this sketch of Pascal's life, 
with the character given of him by La Harps 
in his Lyceum. 

‘A genius, no less exalted than Descartes, in. 
speculation, and vigorous as Bossuet, in style, 
Pascal, employed both those powers in combat- 
ing infidelity, which had followed in the train of 
calvinism, and which, though concealed, and 
without influence, even then gave cencetn to the 
zealous friends of christianity. He first attack- 
ed those miserable casuists, who appear indeed, 
to have been sincere in their absurcditics, but who 
nevertheless had disgraced religion, by rendering 
her as far as was in their power, accessary to 
those ridiculous scholastic subtleties, whicl had 
filled their books with the most pernicious ers 
rors. Those renowned Provincial Letters tnere- 
fore, Which gave them the stroke of death, may 
be luid to the aceount of true philosophy. Had 
these letters been only a book of controversy, 
they would have met the fate common. to so ma- 
ny others, and been forgotten. Had they pos- 
sessed only the merit of being written with a 
purity of style, at that period unexampled, they 
would be remembered only for the service they 
rendered to the language. But the talent of 
pleagintry, uniting with that of cloquence, and 
the ingenious choice of a dramatic form, by 
means of which he makes serious personages ap- 
pear with so much humour and drollery, raising 
the smile of sport anjidst the gravest and dryest 
of materials, made it impossible for this excels 
jent polemic work, to pass away with the pars 
ticular interests which at first secured its splen- 
did success. 

sA much more exalted conception however, 
was that of the great work, which he did but pure 
pose, and had not time to accomplish, in which 
he intended to have proved to demonstration, the 
necessity and the truth of revelation; by which 
those who know any thing of language, or of reli- 
gion, will not understand that he ever thought of* 
explaining the mysteries by a theory merely hu- 
man; which would be to build up reason on the 
ruins of faith. Pascal was above an inconsistency 
so contrary to christianity ; he meant only tode- 
monstrate the motives of credibility, founded 
upon the certainty of facts and of conscquences, 
in such a manner that reason could have nothing 
to oppose against it, but must be forced to confess 
that what God has been pleased to make us 
know, is sufficient to induce our belief of that 
which he has chosen to conceal. “Lhis plan i 
perfectly philosophical, perfectiy practical!e. 
if we judge only by the fragments he Ie’ 
perfectly ay they have come to us, no m 
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better qualified to accomplish it than Pascal. The 
connection of the ideas is necessarily lost; so 
thatone of the main pillars with regard to the 
object of the work is wanting; but that of the 
thought and expression were of itself sufficient 
to immortalize the writer. Ex ungue leonem; 
you perceive the lion's claws: this may be said 
at every pave of this singular collection, pub- 
lished after the death of Pascal, under the title of 
his thowvhty. Voltawe has combated some of 
them, with very bad reasoning, and with disho- 
nest misconstruction. The very project of at- 
tack wa, unfair, and uncandid. How can a man 
reconcits himself to the meanness of formal ar- 
gament, oainst the mere detached and desultory 
first thou:rhts of an author, thrown upon paper 
only fur the purpose of a memorandum, to be 
afterwards connected with the chain of his rea- 
soninz. Voltaire, forsooth, must go, and dash 
himscif against a scaffolding. How much more 
unsuccessful, must he have been, against the 
building itself.’ 
== 
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Extracts of letters received from an American traveller, in 
Europe, in the year 1800. 


Baie, in Switverlaud, 5. Sep. 1800. 


My ast letter was from Strasburg; which 
place my fellow-traveller and I left yesterday 
morning. and arrived at vightat Colmar, without 
any occurrence of consequence.—Colmar is a 


small walled town, and capital of the department 


of the Upper Rhine: It is not far from the lofty 
hills, or rather mountains of Alsace, and distant 
some leagues from the Rhine. By setting off 
early this morning, we were enabled to break- 
‘fast at Mulhausen, a very neat small town in 
aHiance with the Swiss Cantons, and almost insu- 
lated by the dapartment of the Upper Rhine. It 
is a place of some antiquity, and iis history is 
very interesting. ‘he surrounding country is 
beautiful and well cultivated. Toe hills particu- 
larly, which are covered with vines. are planted 
with low trees, whose round bushy tops give 
them, when in number, much the appearance of 
a Jersey orchard. The plains are covered with 
grain. , 

We came to Basleto dinner, through a country 
which increased in beauty as we approached the 
Rhine, whose opposite bank was spotied with 
white cottages, and with villages peepin,” out of 
every valley.—Vhe high hills near the Rhine, 
were cultivated to the top, and nature really 
seemed to smile on every side. 

Ata small village called Bourg-didre, we pas- 
sed the barrier which separates the Swiss from 
the French Republic, and escaped the trouble of 
having our bayeage examined, by the politeness 
of the officer, who declined dping it, on our assur- 
ance that our trimks contained nothing but our 
apparel A mile and a half further, we came to 
the Swiss guard, which also permitied us to pass, 
Without examination. 

We put up at the Three Kings, an excellent 
and celebrated Inn, whose walls are washed by 
the waters of the Rnie, which, at this place, is 
a broad and rapia stream. From the windows 
of the dining room, there is a noble view of the 
river, the Petit Buse, (as that part of the city on 
the opposite bank, ts called) the wooden bridge, 
600 feet long, and the mountains, which begin 
here to shut in the river.—VWe also see about a 
league below the town, the strong little fortress 
of Hunningyen, a place of importance enough, 
to have cost the Austrians, this war, a sicge of 
some trouble. 

6. September. One of the gentlemen to whom 
we had letters, has been very polite in makinz 
us acquainted with the chief curosities of tli» 
placee—_We, as usual, first ascended the steeple 
of the eathedrul, to form a correct idea of the 
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situation of Basle, and the surrounding country. 
Itis astonishing how broad the Rhine is, even 
at this distance from the sea, to which it is also 
navigable, even for the stage-voats that come up 
to Cologne. ei 

In the body of the church, we saw the spot 
where the great Erasmus: is buri-d; a simple 
flat stone, placed against a pillar of the aisle, is 
all the monument erected to this celebrated 
geniuse=There are a variety of other monu- 
ments, and in the choir, is the tomb of a 
countess of Hapsbourg, from which ancient 
family, the present House of Austria derives its 
descent. k 

The inhabitants of Basle, have been 
somewhat alarmed, for these two days past, by 
an insurrection ofthe ptasants ofa few villages, 
about three leagues off. It appears, that on the 
revolution taking place; in this Canton, they 

were promised, that an oppressive tax or contri- 
bution, they were accustomed to pay, should 
cease to be levied, on condition of their acqui- 
escing in the change. This was agreed to on 
their part; but the present government having 
again called upon them, for the payment of the 
accustomed tax, they refused it,’ and some sol- 
diers were sent, to enforce their compliance with 
the demand; who, it is said, behaved ill, and 
even shot some of the most refractory.—This 
enraged the peasants, to sucha degree, that they 
attacked the soldicrs, with guns, swords, staves, 
&c. and killed some of them. The Prefect of 
Basle, went to expliin the matter to the procu- 
rateur; but he no sooner began his harangue, 
than he was fired upon, and obliged to fly. A 
body of Swiss soldiers were sent arainst them, 
but the peasants were so strong, that they beat 
them away ; indeed, it was reported, that they 
were coming, last night, to Basle :—to day, how- 
ever, all is quiet, though the insurgents have not 
dispersed, being still obstinate in claiming the 
performince of the promise given them.—This 
business has made a considerable noise here to- 
‘day; and I have seen nothing but soldiers pa- 
rading the streets, and more than once, E have 
‘heard the trumpet ealling to arms. The inhabit- 
ants of Basle, regret this revolt very much, as 
they are afraid they will find it necessary to 
callin French troops, to reduce the peasants to 
obedience: whichis a circumstance much dislik- 
ed, as they would only add ‘to the numbee they 
are compelled already to quarter and support. 

We amused ourselves, the first evening we 
arrived here, with looking at the stnyulardresses 
of the peasants, who came into the town t? 
church, it being Sunday. Tnever in my life saw 
such odd figures. [ believe it will not be possible 
for me to describe them satisfactorily, though I 
will attempt it—The women wear their hair 
close to the head, and some have two long pliits 
behind, to which are tied two black ribbons, that 
reach the ground; others have a close cap of 
worked sik and musin, trimmed with gold or 
silver lice, and ornamented with gaudy-culoared 
ribbon.—On their waist, they have a short 
close corset, which fits their shape, and is com- 
monly of red, vellow, or other light coloured 
silik or worsted stud) while their petticoats are 
striped, and scarcely reach tothe calfof the dey. 
But, really, it is scarcely possibie to convey an 
idea of these strange dresses, as they Vary much, 
they are, however, singularly picturesque. I can 
only say, that they are infinitely more curious 
and fantasiic. than any thing I saw o the 
North Holfanders, or West Frieslanders, who 
[ thought, hitherto, had carricd eccentricity of 
dress toits highest pitch. 

We took notice, this morning, of some crimi- 
nals chained, two by two, to a small cari filled 
with dirt, whicb they had collected ii the streets. 
This moce ofpunishracat, remin. tin of curs. 
the wheel barrow, both of waich; I coacere nat 


founded upon the true principles of reformation, 
and rathertend to harden, than reclaim the bad 
members of socicty. 


' (To be. continued.) 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, &. 
(Continued. } 


Passy, April 23, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

Iam much pleased with the account you give 
me, of the disposition with which the proposals, 
from the Empress of Russia have been received, 
and desire to be informed from time tu time, of 
the progress of that interesting business. ; 

I shall be glad to hear of your reconciliation 
with the——————because a continuance of your 
difference, will be extremely inconvenient. Per- 
mit me to tell you frankly, what I formerly hint- 
cd to you, that I apprehend you suffer yourself 
too easily to be led into personal prejudices, by 
interested people, who would engross all our 
confidence to themselves. From. this source 
have arisen, I imagine, the charges and suspi- 
cions you have insinuated to me, against several 
who have always declared a friendship fer us in 
Holland. It is right that you should have an 
opportunity of giving the Carte du Puys to Mre 
Laurens, when he arrives m Holland. But if in 
order to serve your particular friends, you fll 
his head with these prejudices, you will hurt hiny 
und them, and perhaps yourself. There does 
not appear to me, the jeast probability in your 
supposition, that the———-—-——is_ an enemy. to 
Americas b 

Here has been with me a gentleman fr 
Holland, who was charged,. as he saif, with a 
verbal commission from divers cities, to inquire 
whether it was true,that Amsterdam had, as they 
heard, made a treaty of commerce with the Unit- 
ed States, and to express in that case, their 
willinisness to enter into a similar treaty. Do 
you know any thing of this? What is become 
or likely to become, of the pian of treaty, formerly 
under consideration? By a letter from Middle- 
bourg, to which the inclosed is an answer, a 
cargo seized and sent to America, as Lnglish 
property, is reclaimed, partly on the supposition 
that free ships, make frce goods: They ought 
to do so between Lingtand and Holland, because 
there is a treaty which stipulates it; but there 
being yet no treaty between Holland and Ame- 
rica, to that purpose, I apprehend that the goods 
being declared by the captain, to be English, 
a neutral ship will not protect them, the law of 
nations governing in this case, as it did bcfore 
the treaty above mentioned. Tell me if you 
please, your opinion. i l 

With sincere esteem, and affection, 
I am ever, dear Sir, your most 
obedient and most humble 
servant 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Ml. Dumas. 


Paris, Kotel de Valois Rue de Richelieu, 
"sy Alay 21, 17 80. 
ST, 

His excelleney Dr. Franklin, lent me the in- 
closed letter, from Sir Henry Clinton, to Lord 
Genre Germain, upon condition, that I would 
send a copy of it to yon. A privateer irom Bos- 
ron, had the good fortune to seize the packet 
bound to 1 ondon, and the mail, in which among 
others, this letter was found. It was sent from 
Boston to Philadelphia, and there pablished ina 
hewspoper of tec 8th of April, one of these pa- 
pers arrived. within a few days at L'Orient, ia a 
vessel from Piulidclplia. 


- 


- It. is a pity but it should be published in every 
newspaper in the world, in an opposite column, 
toa late speech of Lord George Germain, in the 
House of Commons, as his document in support 
of his assertions. 

Ihave the honour to be, with 
great respect, Sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant. 

| Joun ADAMS. 

M. Dumas. 


EE Aranguel, June 5, 1780. 


e 


Dear Sit, > 

T received your two letters, of the 4th and llth 
of this Month, and am sorry to find that the con- 
sequences of the intercepted letter,still make you 
uneasy. Believe me, the personage you allude 
to, will never take any pains to injure you be- 
yond sca; and although to save appearances with 
the person he protects, he may still keep upon an 
appearance of resentment ; be assured it will go 
- no further. I hope your correspondence with Mr. 
W. L. at Brussels hath finished; take the advice of 
a young man, derived from the example of an old 
sage, whom you respect, never trust yourself on 
paper, to one that is not your friend, but when 
you cannot help it, and then as cautiously as 
possible. If you have not written to Congress 
on that subject, I advise. you not to write.- That 
body hath too much to attend to, to be interrupted, 
by private disputes. If you have a paper con- 
taining the intelligence from America, menti- 
oned by Mr. Lee, I shall be obliged to you for 
it. I do assure you, I have never heard from 
any one on the subject of the intercepted letter, 
except Dr. F—n, and when I do hear, I wil! 
immediately inform you. Let it therefore sleep 
in peace for the present. I am obliged to you 
for your communication from the P—y, culti- 
vate him, he is of much more consequence to us 
both at present, than the other, whose interest 
and duty must make him coincide with us in 
conduct, and if I am not deceived, he acts also 
from imchnation. H G.-B.doth net recede from 
her present resolutions, with respect to your 
states, and: R—asa is in earnest to adhere to its 
declaration ; the first named country will be 
invelved with all these nations who accede to the 
invitation of the latter. Though l am afraid 
the neutral nations, regard the war with satis- 
faction, as it weakens the greatest maritime 
powers, and adds to their own trade, and future 
respectabilitys'’ F would have you insinuate to 
the P—y, the glory that he might acquire by 
segeesting the idea of fixing the independence 
of Amenta,’-and putting an end to destructive 
war, by means ofthe neutral powers, could they 
be prevyaled. on to show a disposition to do this, 
I-am perauaded that it would have a great effect 
towards -agéclerating the peace. Nothing but 
insanity,qan-eceoant fos the conduct of the King 
of G. B. in not endeavouring to extricate himself 
frenp this business, unless he hath secret reasons 
for hope of whichyweareignorant. He, I know 
is, the. primum: mobile of all our misfortunes. 


The characters .yau give me of your ministers. 


here, hath given: sme much satisfaction. If yau 
will take the trouble of giving me in each letter 
a shght sketch; -ofthe characters of the most 
-emingnt mempbcrs.in-gpas, States, and in their 
public employments, I shal be a littl more au- 
fait in your affairs. I wrote to Mr. De Neuf- 
yille, in answer to his first to me, and have since 
received one of the 9th of May., Mr. Jay hath 
answered the one he received from the same 
gcatleman, and we both join’in iotreating you to 
thank them for their friendly gd polite offers of 
: servige. We arena fay from thé centre of cor- 
yespondence. that we seldom have itin our power 
to give you or them any news. Mr. Laurence 


* 
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was still in America, the Istof March, as I have 
been informed. Adieu. 
S Yours, &c. 
W.C. 


P. S. Direct Messrs. De Neufville and Co. to 
address their letters. and yours, under cover to 
some banker of their correspondence, with in- 
structions, either to send the letters to the house 
of Mr. Jay, Caviera, St. Fransisco,Madrid, or to 
keep them till called for. 

z Passy, June 5, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

The gentleman, whose name you wished to 
know, in one of your late letters, is Mr. West- 
huysen, Echerin and Conveiller de la Ville de 
Harlem. I shall probably send an order to that 
place, fo: some of the types, of which you have 
sent me the prices, before I leave Europe. I 
think them very good, and not dear. A Dutch 
ship belonging to Messrs. Little, Dale, and Co. 
of Rotterdam, being brought into J’rance, as 
having an English cargo on board. I have fol- 
lowed your opinion, with regard to the condem- 
nation of the cargo, which 1 think the more right, 
as the English have in the West Indies confis- 
cated several of our cargoes, found in Dutch 
shipse But, to shew respect to the declaration 
of the Empress of Russia, I have written to the 
owners of our privateers, a letter of which I 
enclose à copy, together with a copy of the 
judgment, for your use, if you hear of any com- 
plaint. I approve much of the principles of the 
confederacy, of the neutral powers, and am not 
only for respecting the ships as the house of a 
friend, containing the goods of an enemy, 


but I even wish for the sake of humanity, that 
' the law of nations may be farther improved, by 


determining that even in time of war, all those 
kinds of people, who are employed in procuring 
subsistence for the species, or in exchanging the 
necessaries or conveniences of life, which is for 


the common benefit of mankind; such as hus- 
‘bandmen on their lands, fishermen in their bar- 


ques, and traders in unarmed vessels, shall be 


‘permitted to prosecute their several innocent 
ad usePal employments, without interruption, 


dr molestation, and nothing taken from them, 


‘even when wanted by an enemy, but in paying a 
fair price for the same. - --- ae 


‘I think you have done well to print the letter 
of Clinton; for though I have myself had sus- 


| picioris, whether some parts of it were really 


written: by him, yet I have no doubt of the facts 
stated, and think’ the piece valuable, as giving 
atruc account of the state of British and Ameri- 
ean affairs, in that quarter. On the whole, it has 
the appearance of a letter written by a General, 
who dic not approve of the expedition he was sent 
upon; who had no opinion of the judgment of 
these who drew up his instructions; who had 
observed that preceding commanders, Gage, 
Burgoyne, Keppel, and the Howes had all been 
censured by the ministers, for having unsuccess- 
fully attempted to execute injudicious instruc- 
tions, with unequal force, and he therefore wrote 
such a letter, not merely to give the informa- 
tion containedsin it, but to Le produced in his 
vindication, when he’might be recalled, and his 
want of success, charged upon him as a crime, 
though in truth owing to the folly of the ministers, 
who had ordered him on impracticable projects, 
and persisted in them notwithstanding his faith- 
ful informations, without furnishing the necessa- 
ry number of troops, he had demanded. In this 
view much of the letter may be accounted for, 
without supposing it fictitiots; and therefore, ii 
not genuine, it is ingeniously written: But you 
will easily conceive, that if the state of public 
facts it contains, were known in America to be 
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false, suck a publication there would have been 
absurd and of no possible use to the cause of the 
country. I have written to Mr. Neufville, cen- 
cerning the bills you mention. I havre no aricrs 
or advice about them, know nothing of them, 
and therefore cannot prudently meddle woth 
them, especially as the funds in my power are 
not more than sufficient to answer the Congress 
bills for interest. and other inevitable demands. 
He desired to know whether I would engage to 
reimburse him, if he should accept and pay 
them; but as I know not the amount of them, 
I cannot enter into any such engagement : for 
though if they are genuine Congress bills, Iam 
persuaded all possible care will be taken by 
Congress, to provice for their punctual payment; 
yet there are so many accidents by which re- 
mittances are delayed, or intercepted in the time 
of war, that I dare not hazard for these new 
bills, the possibility of being rendered unable to 
pay the others. 
With great esteem, I am, dear” 
Sir, your most obedient and 
humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P. S. I cannot prescribe as you desire, any 
thing relating to your affair with 62, your own 
judgment ought to guide you. I shall be carc- 
ful to furnish you carly with any good news we 
may receive. If the 732, cannot be immedi- 
ately made, it may with prudence come on by 
degrees. i 

(Tke copy ofthe judgment will be sent by next 
post.) 


[To be continued.) 
a 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


H. CARITAT proposing to sell the Library 
of his Literary Room, New York, solicits the at- 
tention of gentlemen of affluence and literature, 
tothe folluwing ADVERTISEMENT. The Books 
of which this Collection consists, have been se- 
lected with great care and attention; and the pio- 
prietor has spared ncither trouble nor expense, 
to render it as complete as possible, by the pur- 
chase of many scarce and valuable works, in 
high estimation; but rarely, from the difliculty 
of obtaining them, or the expensiveness of the 
cost, imported into this country. When last in 
Europe, he devoted a considerable portion of 
his time in forming this Collection; in which are 
many works that, from their scarcity would not 
have been obtained, but from repeated applica- 
tions by him in person; and he can with confi- 
dence aver, what is rarely the case in extensive 
collections, that there are very few, ifany, among 
the Books constituting this Library, but what 
would be deemed Works of merit in their 
respective branches; the utmost previous atten- 
tion having been paid, where the work was not 
well known, to obtain from the different Reviews, 
and other literary sources, the most correct 
opinion of it. A Collection of this kind must 
be an object well worthy the attention of, and 
particularly interesting to those gentlemen who 
are solicitous of forming a complete Library; as 
the delays and difficulties attending the procur- 
ing a number of valuable Works, for that pur- 
pose in Europe, except the person is himself on 
the spot, are frequently of a nature almost to 
discourage the attempt. 

Among the Looks offered for sale, uncer the 
article of Natural History, will be found a grea- 
ter collection of works of that description, than 
probably are contained in any Library in the 
United States. The following are a part. x 
Smclfie’s Buffon. ‘Purton's Linnazus. ¢ 
valuable and elegant Publication, thv 
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Magazine, 12 volumes, the prints finely colour- 
ed; a work not solely confined to Natural His- 
tory, but containing an account of whatever is 
new and curious inthe Arts and Sciences; a 
variety of entertaining Anecdotes, and original 
Philosophical Essays: the splendid Work of 
Dr. Shaw, the naturalist’s Miscellany, contain- 
ing Notes, with Descriptions and plates of what- 
ever Is most rare, singular, and beautiful. in the 
various departments of Nature, accurately deli- 
neatcd and faithfully coloured ; Donovan's Insects 
of China in quarto, unquestionably the most 
beautiful work on Entomoiogy, hitherto publish- 
ed, printed on fine paper, and the subjects most 
accurately and splendidly coloured: Cramer's 
Papillons Exotiques, in 4to. bound in morocco, 
the plates beautifully illuminated. 

In Oriental Literature, the works of Sir Wm. 
Jones, the Institutes of Timur; Colebrook’s Di- 
gest of the Hindoo Laws; Ouseley'’s Persian 
Miscellanies ; Maurice's Indian Antiquities, with 
Dow's, and Orme’s Histories of Hindostan ; 
Scott’s, of the Deccan, Hamilton’s of the Rohil- 
las; that of the reign of Shah Aulum; D’ Ohsson 
of the Religion, Manners,. Literature, and Juris- 
prudence of the Ottoman Empire, avery valua- 
ble work; wath Terdousi’s Historical Poem ; 
‘Translations of several very ancient Indian 
Poems, and the best Travels through the East; 
{from as complete a Library of Eastern History 
as can be found in the English language. In 
History, in general, the collection is as full as it 
could be rendered, by the best modern historians, 
and the most approved versions of the ancients; 
of the latter of which, several are rendered ex- 
tremely valuable by their scarcity and the diffi- 
culty of procuring them. 

‘The Voyages and Travels include those of 
every modern traveller of reputation, from the 
arctic to the antarctic circle; among which are 
those of Park, Brown, Horneman and Barrow, 
in Africa; Symes, Turner, Macartney, Forster, 
&c. in Asia; Acerbi, in Lapland and Norway; 
thecelebrated Travels of Professor Pallas, through 
Siberia, and the Northern Parts of the Russian 
Empire, in French, with a volume of Charts and 
Plates; and a more recent Publication in En- 
plish, of the same author, of Travels through the 
Southern Parts of that vast Territory. 

In the Belles Lettres and Poetry, the Collec- 
tion is such as must render it highly interest- 
ing to the lovers of clegant Literature, and the 
fricnds of the Muses; together with Anderson’s 
Edition of the British Poets, in 13 vols. impe- 
rial 8vo. and many of the best modern English 
Poems and Dramatic Works: it contains the 
most elegant Versions, of the Italian, French 
Portuguese, and Cerman Poets. 

Fro the Amdteurs of Painting and the Anti- 
quarian, Cooke’s Hogarth, being a new impres- 
sion of the Prints of that celebrated master, from 
engravi:ps executed from the original designs, 
and of the same size, and accompanied with an 
explanatory volume; and an account of the Re- 
mains of Antiquity found in the Ruins of Her- 
culaneum, with plates of the subjects which will 
stamp an additional value on this Collection, 

The above Library will be sold on very rea- 
sonable terms, and at a small advance from the 
sterling cost, and will, if a sufficient rumber of 
gentlemen should unite in the purchase, be divi- 
ded into lots for the accommodation of the pur- 
chasers. 

= tC 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
HERTFORD ASSIZES, JUNE 26, 
THE RIGHT OF WATER. 


: STRUTT V. BOVINGITON 
The plaintiff in this action is a miller near 
Rickmansworth ; the defendant a farmer in the 
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same neighbourhood. It. appeared that the 
plaintiff and his ancestors had enjoyed the mills 
in question for several centuries past, which 
were turned by a stream issuing from the rivers 
Game and Colne ; but with a view to accommo- 
date the farmers adjacent, a custom had grown 
into establisned use, of diverting the waters 
whiehsupplied the mill-stream on Saturday night 
till the Monday morning, for the purpose of 
flooding their meadow land. The defendant, 
however, was not content with this indulgence, 
and had let out the waters in so considerable 
a way as to prevent at times the working of the 
mills. The plaintiff's father had recovered of 
the defendant near twenty years ago for a simi- 
lar infringement of his right, and the diversion 
of the waters was put an end to. Thc present 
plaintiff, after proving that the waters had been 
drawn off trom his mills, proposed giving the 


written evidence of Mr. Charles Macklin, the- 


late comedian, (who was examined on the first 
trial) to establish the ancient right of water 
vested in the occupiers of the mills alluded to. 


Mr. Serjeant Best objected tu the evidence, 
and insisted that it could not be legally given. 

Lord Ellenborough observed that the griev- 
ance complained of was precisely the same as 
on the former trial, and therefore thought the 
evidence of Mr. Macklin might be received in 
the same way as a person who might have been 
examined upon interrogatories. 


Mr. Garrow said, he would put an end to all 
controversy, and examine a gentleman then in 
court, to what Mr. Macklin had said in the 
former trial, he having been present at the time, 
and paying particular attention to the evidence. 


Mr. Serjeant Best had no objections to hear- 


ing Mr. Macklin’s ghost. 


Mr. John Bayley was then.put to the bar, 
who stated to his Lordship and the Jury, that 
he had heard Mr. Macklin give kis evidence, 
and that it wasof so whimsical an import that 


he could repeat it verbatim.—Mr. Macklin, at 


the trial of 1786 spoke as follow :—* About fifty 
years ago I was inthe habit of visiting my friend 
Mr. Fleetwood, who was the proprietor of one 
of the theatres, and had a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Strutt’s mills, consequently} 
had an opportunity of knowing the waters al- 
luded to. At that time there was no. such thing 
as watering the meadows by a diversion of the 
stream. My frend Fleetwood felt.the loss, as 


he wished to get a reservoir into his. garden; 


but the miller, Mr. Strutt, would not consent to 
his drawing off the water; I undertook to bring 
the miller about, and said to my friend, ‘ You 
must invite the miller to dinner, and we'll talk 
the matter over.'——My friend did so, and the 
miller was regaled most handsomely. Having 
previously been informed that the miller was 
fond of smoking, when the cloth was removed, | 
proposed that we should adjourn to the smoking 
room, and taste Mr. Fleetwoods’s excellent tap 
of fine Stafford shire ale; the miller agreed, and 
we adjourned accordingly.. For a time J emok- 
ed the miller, till at. last the miller smoked me, and 
flatly said, he would not consent to have his water 
diverted. Determined not te give up the pur- 
suit, the miller was invited to a second dinner of 
turtle, which agreed with his taste so well, that 
notwithstanding he was before so-tenacious of 
his water, he was brought to consent that my 
friend should divert a. liile of the stream to 
water his garden, the miller observing at the 
time that Mr. Fleetwood must not forget that he, 
e` miller, was the river godin those waters, and 
could withhola it whenever he thought proper.’ 
The plaintiffs right was fully ascertained in 
other respects, and a verdict taken for one shil- 
ling damages, the defendant agreeing to stop up 


certain sluices at his own expense, and prevent- 


ing waste in future. 
i r 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


From ‘private sources, we learn that a chal- 
lenge has been sent bv a member of Congress 
to one of the heads of department, in consequence 
of some transaction, supposed injurious to the 
character of the former, having taking place.— 


We learn that the offer was declined.—The 


particulars, as is usual on such occasions, will 
probably before long transpire. As the charac- 
ter of the administration is not of a very martial 
complexion, it is thought the affair will be ami- 
cably settled. f 
[Farmer's Museum, 

A democratic paper, called the Hornet, print- 
ed in Frederic town, (Md.) reached us this 
week. A Bee is also published at Hudson. 
They are of a very different genus from those 
insects described by naturalists, their stings be- 
ing perfectly harmless. 

Cib. 


TRE TEAR. 


On beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
And chilly was the midnight gloom, 

W hen, by the damp grove, Ellen wept, 
Sweet maid ! it was her lover’s tomb. 


A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeal’d it, as it flow’d away ; 

All night it lay an ice drop there, 

At morn, it glitter’d in the ray. 


An angel, wandering from the sphere, 


Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 


-Fo dew-ey’d pity brought the tear, 


And hung iton her diadem. 


Why is Addison still the first of our essay- 
ists? He has, sometimes, -been excelled in 


.critiçisms more philosophical, in tepics more 


interesting, and in diction more coloured. But 
there is a personal charm in the character he has. 
assumed, in his Periodical Miscellanies, which is . 
felty with such a gentle force, that we scarcely. 
advert to ite He has painted forth his little. 
humours, and his individual feelings. Johnson. 
and Hawkesworth, we receive with respect, and: 
we dismiss with awe: we come from. their 
writings as from public lectures, and from. 
Addison’s, as from private conversations. - 
| oe ee ee 

In one of the British journals, we read, with 
great satisfaction, that aspirited emigrant among 
the faithful bandof French royalists, in’ England, 


has gallantly defended his friendy, and most ‘con- 
iros a 


remptuously designated his foe.: -` pe 
Monsieur ‘linceau, has published an & Apo- 
logie des Royalistes Emigres contre le libel dif- 
famatoire, publie’ sous le nom d'amnistie, par 
le*nomme' Napoleone Buonaparte; ‘alias, Buona- 
parte’e d’Ajacio soi disant, Consul de France. 
4 Meee Ta a 
© This phrase, Hkevebat' of- cérte homme’ la, ` 
may be described astthe. strongest tense in 
the contemptuous modé lof French- expres- 
sions If amere English reader wish to have an 
adequate idea of its sareastic import, we refer 
him to Dr. Jounson,-who speaks of one Mrse 
Macauley, and to Wuarittock, who, with the 
lofty pride of a‘eaurtier of the first CHARLES, 
talks of one’ Milton, a blind man, and repub- 
lican. DE ee ee ce ee 


E i t E Sa at a s 


The Chevalier de Bilang, a Swede, has in- 
vented a machine, by means of which, a person 
may swim, or least direct himself on the water, 
without the least danger. The king of Sweden 
has granted the inventor, a gratuity of two 
thousand rix dollars, and the exclusive privi- 
lege of selling his machine, during twenty-five 
years, 


A composition has been recently discovered, 
in France, that will effectually prevent iron, 
steel, &c. from rusting. This method consists 
in mixing with fat, oil, varnish, four-fifths of 
well-rectified spirits of turpentine. 
is to be applied, by means of a sponge. Articles 
varnished in this manner, will retain their me- 
tallic brilliancy, and never contract any sort of 
- rust. It may be applicable to copper, and to the 
preservation of philosophical instruments, which, 
by being brought into contact with water, are 
liable to lose their splendor, and to become 
tarnished. | | 

M. Buscienderf has-invented a press for 
packing all kinds of goods with expedition. It 
is cheap, easily worked, occupies little room, 
andis calculated to save the expense of metal 
vices; Which are apt to swell with humidity ; 
the operation being performed by the action of a 
lever, the power of which, may be easily aug- 
mented. | 


TO MISS—, WEEPING. 


Oh! if your tears are given to care, 
If real woe distress your peace, 

Come to my bosom, weeping fair, 
And I will bid your weeping cease. 


But, if with fancy’s vision’d fears, 

With dreams of woe your bosom thrill 
You look so lovely in your tears, 

That I must bid you drop them still. 


INSCRIPTION ON A JUTTING STONE, OVER ‘A 
SPRING, | 


This sycamore, oft musical with bees, 
(Such tents the patriarchs lov'd) O long unharm’‘d 
May all its darksome boughs o’ercanopy 
The small round basen, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pure from falling leaves! still may this spring 
Quietly, as a sleeping infant’s breath, | 
Send up cold water for the traveller 
With soft and even pulse! Nor even cease 
On tiny cone of sand its noiseless dance, 
That at the bottom, like a fairy’s page, 
As merry, and no taller, dances still, 
Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the fount! 
Here coolnges dwell, and twilight. Here is moss, 
A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade, 
Thou may’st toil far, and find no second tree. 
Here, stranger, drink ! Here rest ! And, if thy heart 
Re innocent, here too may’st thou renew 
Thy spirits, list’ning to these gentle sounds, 
The passing gale, or ever murm’ ring bees. 


ROSSTREVOR. 


All von, who in scenes of wild grandeur delighr, 
-W hére nature and art both together endeavour 

To furnigh a treat for the traveller's sight— 
Repair to the shore of romantie Rosstrevor. 


e 
` 


to ee 


\ 


Here are mountains, whose summits the skies proudly 
Pierce, | 
While deep winding vallies their broad bases sever: 
Even Procis, that classical region of verse, 
The Mutes now own, cou’d boast nought like Rosstre- 
vor. | 


Arcadia! thy shades come my fancy across, 
Where Pan, on his pipe, us'd so softly to quaver, 
As I wander among the plantations of Ross, 
And hear the sweet notes of the nymphs of Rosstrevor. 


In verdure, the vales here with Tempe may vie; 


Porest streams through their bosom run murmuring 
ever, 


Yielding shepherds and flocks an unfailing sapply, 
When drought has drank up all those of Rosstrevor. 


` 


The varnish 
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Old Neptune, around his whole briny domain, 
Ne’er trac’d out a lovelicr landscape—no, never! 
On the banks of the Tiber, the Thames, or the Seine, 
Taste finds no retreat to compare with’ Rosstrevor. 


Tis the fav’rite abode of the Goddess of Health ; 
From its precincts fly sickness, infection and fever ; 

Youth, beauty, and fashion, age, wisdom, and wealth, 
Resort to the life-cheering shores uf Rosstrevor. 


Methinks now some saturnine miser I hear, 
With a sneer, cry, * All this, to be sure, ’s very clever, 
But diet and lodging, I’m told, there are dear ;'— 
Stay at home, wretch! and starve—let me feast at 
Rosstrevor. 


æ 


AN ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 


Hail to thee, Goddess of the sprightly train ! 
Source of all ease, and antidote to pain: 
Whether thou wand'rest on the northern hills, 
Or in the vallies dwells’t by purling rills, ° 
Or whether, tir’d of fam’d Britannia’s fogs, 
Green Erin’s swamps, and widely-spreading bogs; 
Thov’st ta’en thy flight to fair Italian plains, 
’Midst citron groves ne’er drench’d by falling rains; 
Where summer suns ne'er cease to warm the soil, 
And fruitful crops reward the lab'rer’s toil : 
Or whether, cruss the broad Atlantic flown, 
To ease the herrors of the rising town, 
Whatever distant course thy flight pursues, 
I pray thee listen to my humble Muse. 
(The first weak essay of her feeble pen, 
Which, urg'd by thee, shall bolder notes attain) 
For lo! on yonder silken couch reclin’d, 
(With beauty grac’d and loveliness of mind) 
A maiden lies, oppress’d with carking care, 
And all the ills which its attendants are. 
Those eyes that erst the morning star outshone, 
Alas! how chang’d--their lustre all is gone. 


* 


‘The check, with dimpling smiles once sweetly grac’d, 


Where the moss-rose it’s choicest colours plac’d. 
Now feels the sad effects of thy delay, 
And cries, with potent voice, Oh! haste away. 
For there the lily, pride of lowly vales, 
Her empire holds, preserv’d by sighs and wails 3 
And. if from thee, or some kind pitying pow’r, 
Relief’s pot given, swift comes the Jast sad hour. 
‘When her pure soul shall speed its way above, 
Into the realms of purest joy and love. 
Then fly, Oh, Goddess.! from yon distant plains, — 
And use that skill, which ev'ry effort gains; 
So shall thy praise be sung-from morn till night, 
By maids and youths, in strains for ever bright. 
i [Lon. paper. 

Among the number of names one meets with 
in the Metropolis, that are professionaily appro- 
priate to the avocation of their owners, not the 
least striking are the following :—In Smithfield, 
a multifarious professor sports the inscription of 
© Catchpole, hair-dresser, peruke-maker, and up- 
dertaker. In Clerkenwell-green, we meet the 
sign-board of * J. Grammer's Academy.’ In 
Dyott-street, St. Giles’s, a professor of the sable 
robe announces his avocation by * Chimnies 
swept, and night-work performed here, by Timothy 
Brush’ A window near Clare-market exhibits a 
label, inscribed * Thomas Swift, portering and 
messages performed here ;’ and an Hibernian 
lady, who keeps an Ovarium in High-street, St. 
Giles’s, writes up, ‘ Fresh eggs every day, by 


| me, Catharine Cluck ;’ and in High-street, in the 
Borough, an active agent of the law designates |. 


his residence by the words ‘ Grip, Officer to the 
Sheriffs of Kent.’ 
(Lon. papers. 

In his preface to his & History of the 
Earth,” Gotpsmira has written a paragraph, 
which has all the easy graeesof his manner. 

The ancients, Pliny, in particular, have anti- 
cipated me, in my manner of treating natural 
history. Like those historians, who describe 
the eve of a campaign, they have not conde- 
scended to give the private particulars of every 
individual, that formed the army. They were 
content with characterising the generals, and 
prescribing their operations, while they left it to 
meaner hands, to carry the muster-roll. 
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It has been candidly remarked by a British 
tourist through a portion of America that + The 
English bewail the want of convenient taverns in 
the United States; but the complaint is ground- 
lesse For I have found taverns in the woods of 
America, not inferior to those of the common 
market-towns ni England.’ 


+ 


Can I again that form caress, 
Or on that lip in rapture twine ? 
No, no! the lip that all may press, 
Shall never more be press’d by mire. 


Can I again that look recall, 
Which once could make me die for thee 3 
No, no! the eye that burns on all, 
Shall never more, be priz'd by me! 
Look, in my eyes my blushing fair, 
Thoul’t see thyself refleoted there ; 
And, as I gaze on thine, I see 
Two little miniatures of me. 


Press the grape and let it pour, 
Around the board the purple shower } 
And while the drops my goblet steep, 
Vil think in woe the clusters weep. 


Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine! ` 
Heaven grant no tears, but tears of wine 3 

Weep on, and as thy sorrows flow, 
I'll taste the luxury of woe. 


A Cynical correspondent: regrets that lacies 
who know so well how to charm, should not, in 
general, spel: better. 


THE NAME UNKNOWN, 


Imitated from Klopstock’s ode to his future | 
By Tuomas CAMPBELL, ESQ. AUTHOR OF * THE 


PLEASURES OF HOPE,” 


Prophetic Pencil, wilt thou trace 
A faithfal image of the Face; -- 
Or, wilt thou write the NAME UNKNOWN 
Ordain’d to rule my charmed Soul, 
And all my future Fate controul 
Unrivall’d and alone? 


Delicious Idol of my Thought! 
Tho’ Sylph or Spirit never caught 
My boding Heart thy precious Name; 
Yet, musing on my distant fate, 
To CHARMS UNSEEN | consecrate 
A visionary tame! 


Thy rosy blush and meaning eye, 
Thy virgin voice of melody, ` 
Are ever present to my hearts l 
Thy murmur'd Vows shall yet be ming 
My thrilling hand shall meet with thine. ~ 


And never—never part! 


Then fly, my days, on rapid wing, 
Till love the viewless treasure bring ; 
While I; like conscious Athens, own 
A power in mystie silence seal'd,. 
A guardian angel unreveal'd— 
And bless the NameUnknown! 


oe 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢ Climenole’ has arrived in safety, with unvio- 
lated seals, a very singular circumstance in the 
moral and entertaining history of our teuly admi- 
rable, honest, and efficient government. 

In answer to the curiosity of some, and the 
friendly care of others, we are desired by Mr. 
SaUNTER to state that the AMERICAIN LOUNGER 
will shortly resume the easy exercise of. his carc- 
less vocation. The temporary suspension of that 
paper, has been caused by the duty we owe to 
correspondents, of a higher character, than an 
idler, whose province js to be neither pou'ics hor 
grave ; but whose page is, desultory, and wause 
talk is pratic» 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNETS, 
BY MISS BANNERMANN, NEVER BEFORE PUB- 
LISHED. 
SONNET I. | 
* When the first beams of morn illume the 
sky, 
« Today I see her,” and I hail the sun, 
“ To day I see her,” and the moments run, 
And /ife, and time, and all, unheeded fly. 


O how I grasp delusions!—form again 

The frantic hopes my firmer mind denies: 
I see but her in earth, in air, and skies! 

I feel but her in all my burning brain! 


Then, as I think upon the woes to come, 
Bereav'd of comfort, howl hate the day, 
Tears, froma heart of anguish, force their way, 
And oft I wish to make the grave my home ; 
To drink the bitter cup, while yet I may, 
Before my strength is ‘gone, and all my powers 
decay. 


SONNET II. 
+ Ts this sad heart, so cold and vacant, mine! 
Enchanting scenes, I know you now no more! 
The soft stream winds beneath th’ o’erhanging 
pine; 
Ye shine in sammer pride, but mine is o'er. 


© could I place my woes in louring skies, 
In dismal seasons, or capricious care; 
In the wild whirl ambitious strife supplies, 
My lizhten’d heart might breathe in freest air. 


Wretch that Iam! this bosom once so blest, 
Contains the poison which consumes its peace ; 
In vain I stretch my arms, and seck for rest: 
Dark clouds surround, forbidding all release : 
Yes! I must fillthe measure of my woes, 


And then I find the road that leads me to repose- | 


SONNET IIL 


t Where is that sentiment which warm’d my 
breast! 
That pour’d around me torrents of delight, 
That brought all Paradise before my sight, | 
And wrapt my soul in visions of the blest! 


Jow often has the wandering sea-bird’s flight 

Across the vast, unfathomable deep, 
Through living waters, and immortal light. 
Borne my free spirit in its rapid sweep, 


`o taste beatitude where raptures flow! 
O how the heart is chang’d! for blissful dreams 
Of life eternal! dim before me gle.ms 
The deep and fathomless abyss of woe ; 
Where, hurried headlong through the blacken- 
ing wave, 
Or dash'd upon the rocks, I soon must find my 
grave. 
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THE TOUT-ENSEMBLE. 
You wonder what it is I find - 
In Nancy, that I Jove her, 
And why Tam so very blind 
To many girls above her; 


* As soon as I opened my window this morning, I 
said, “ To day I shall see her,” and I calmly looked on 
the sun. Werte, Vol. 1. 
+ Nature displays all her beauties before me, exhibits 
the most enchanting sceues, and my heart is unmoved. 
Werter, Let. 66. 
$ That ardent sentiment which animated my heart with 
the love of nature, which poured in upon me a torrent of 
4st oht, which brought all paradise before me, is now 
~e an insupportable torment. 
Werter, Let, 41. 
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You tell me that her shape is bad, 
Her face is reckon’d homely, 

And not a feature that she had, 
Could be accounted comely. 


I much regret that there should be 
Such different tastes between us ; 
She’s not an angel, J agree, 
Nor is she quite a Venus. 


But there is something in her air, 
‘That greatly hits my fancy, 
'Tis not her face, her shape, or hair, 


But ‘tis the whole of Nancy. 
é ; 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


I send you a copy of some lines, lately written by a 
friend in ill health, and from this and other causes, 
greatly depressed in spirits. 
though this effusion may not, by the world, be considered 
to have merit. yet the contrast itexhibits, and which is 
drawn as it was felt, induces me to wish it preserved. 

Yeu will, however, give it a place iu the Port Folio, 
or not, as you shall judge proper. 

A. B. 

The man whom heaven has blest with wealth, 
With vigorous nerves and glowing health, 
in life’s dull round, alert and gay, 

May jocund pass the hours away. 
Gay frolic dreams are his at night, 


And morning calls him to delight. 
Ambrosial dews on zephyrs borne, 

Make sweet to him the breath of morn. 
'Tis for his use the verdant field 

And fragrant earth their perfume yield: 


The gems of Heaven more brilliant shine 
On him who owns the golden mine. 


His easy path of life is strew'd 

With verdure gay throughout the road: 
Elate, his raptur’d eyes survey 

The countless pleasures in his way. 
Where’er he walks, obseqnious love 
Attendant on his steps shall move. 
Love lights his torch at Pleasure’s shrine; 
His golden lamp is from the mine. 

From clime to clime, where’er he roam, 
To him the world’s a spacious home; 
Delight, in all her varied charms, 

Still {ondly courts him to her arms. 


Not so with him whom adverse fate 
Pursues with unrelenting hate, 
On whose devoted head is pour’d 
The chastening phial of the Lord. 
No morning’s bloom to him is fair, 
No nights. but close in sad despair; 
Tis not for him that Zephyr grects 
The early morn with Flora's sweets 
'Tis not for him the cheerful note 
Of feather’d choirs in ether float, 
The fragrant earth, the gems of heav'n, 
Are not for his enjoyment given. 
Thro’ the wide world’s extended Zone, 
No chamber can he call his own; 
Love ‘in his walk is never found, 
lor poverty usurps the ground : 
Love’s soft and downy pinions ne’er 
Can soar, if burden’d with a tear. 


No pleasures call him to advance 
And join the sprightly merry dance. 
No glowing hopes bis soul illume, 
Within is dark and endless gloom ; 
In vain the sufferer tries to find, 
Some solace for his wounded mind: 


Wher'er he turns his aching eyes, 


- 


Through life's rough road, new sorrows rise. 


If he has former scenes enjoy’d. 
The world is now one tasteless void ; 
And memory’s delusive dream, 
Turns pleasures past to pain supreme. 


ROWLAND. 


He is now no more, and 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Twenty gentlemen, on the 26th of January, 1803, dined 
together, in the cottage where BURNS was bora 
in order that they might gratefully celebrate the birth- 
day of the poet. The following Ballad was composed 
on the oceasion, by the Reverend Hamilton Paul. 

‘Let others enamour’d of seasons more gay, 

Their harps to the primrose of April attune; 

Let them carol the sweets of the lily rob’d May, 

Or garnish their lays with the rose-buds of 

June. 
Not the season of beauty, the prime of the year, 

So charming, so lovely to me can appear, 

As the day, when the poet to Scotia so dear, 

First open’d his eyes on the danks of the Doon. 


O that the lov’d bard, e'er his spirit was flown, 

E’er he bade a short life of misfortune adieu, 

Wide over my shoulders his mantle had thrown: 

I'd have breath’d a strain worthy of him and of 
you; 

But alas! cold forever’s the soul kindling fire, 

Mute the tongue that could captivate, ravish, 
inspire, 

While the hands of the feeble awaken the lyre 

And the muses sigh out, ‘ our adorers are flown.” 

Yet duly will we, as this season returns, 

With joy to the lonely roof'd cottage repair ; 

And as we pour out alibation to Burns, 

Will toast the sweet dames of the Doon and the 
Ayre: 

And sing till each river his woodlands among, 


d Bid his rocks and his caverns re-echo the song; 
1 And the winds, on their wings, waft, delighted 


along, 


Our esteem for the Bard, and our love to the 
Fair. 


— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
LINES 
Toa beautiful little Girl, of four years old, sitting 
in her Baby-House, surrounded by her Playthingse 
by. MRS MOODY» 
Little queen of infant pleasure 
Smiling on thy seat of treasure ; 
Happy in each fancied blessing, 
More than Monarchs worlds possessing, 
Culling sweet from every rose, 
That in thy fairy garden grows ; 
Thy breast as yet untaught by siglis 
To check the transports as they rise. 
No dread thy little bosom fills 
Of physical or moral ills ; 
With pure delight, thy eye surveys 
The splendid toys that round thee blaze ; 
Nor could a richer joy be thine 
Did all Potosi yield her mine; 
Thy tiny cup of silver, brings 
A sweeter draught than cups of kings ; 
The doll for whom thy love prepares, 
These emblems of maternal cares, 
For whom this little board is spread, 
For whom thou deck’d this little bed 
Obedient to thy magic wand 
Still eats and sleeps at thy command ; 
And tho’ thou play’st the mother’s part; 
No mother’s pangs corrode thy heart. 
Oh! ever might thy future years 
Be thus exempt from hopes and fears; 
Thus, with smooth current glide away, 
While beams of joy thus round thee play; 
But thou a blended lot must share, 
And with the blessing take the care. 
Then, lovely Mary. hug thy toys, 
Unsullied source of infant joys! 
And, while thou cans’t, the pleasure keep, 
Yo lull thy waxen babe asleep. 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

A foreigner has remarked of the peeple of the 
United States, that they succeed well as public 
speakers. If this remark be true, the American 
will hear with satisfaction, that, while in most of 
the improvements which advance the reputation 
of a people, his countrymen boast not a pre-emi- 
nence, they have received from an intelligent ob- 
server, the praise of excelling in one ef the no- 
biest attributes conferred upon man. 

There exist in the United States causes for 
the general cultivation of talents for public 


speaking, that are not to be found in any other 
The extremely populur cast j 


modern country. 
of the government, by holding out to every class 
and condition of people, hopes of preferment, 
disposes them to a zealous interference with 
subjects of public concern. Political animosity 
is a fruitful source of oral contention. Spirited 
dialogues, and declamatory harangues, precede 
the contests at our frequent elections, and, where 
the collision of adversaries is suspended, warmth 
bf feeling is moderated, and the heat of strife 
allayed, by friendly communications among po- 
litical adherents. The legislatures of seventcen 
independent states, are so many different schools 
in which parliamentary faculties may be exercis- 
ed and improved, while the national congress is 
open to those who court, in the walks of elo- 
quence, a more diffuse and exalted reputation. 
The popular features in our civil codes, lend 
their aid in the formation of the speaker. Gain 
and honwur recompense the exertions of the able 
advocate, and the tribunals of Justice in every 
district of an extensive country, prescnt to us 
theatres of Forensic disputation. 

It may perhaps be affirmed, that since the 
days of Athens, there have been no people among 
whom oratory has flourished as it has done among 
the people of the American states. From this 
remark we must exclude that high perfection 
in the art of speaking, reached by a few illus- 
trious individuals, where, in the full growth of a 
nation, powerful abilities have been exerted u pon 
objects higher and more animating than occur 
in the earlier periods of any state. We have 
not yet, to use the words of an Irish orator, 
heard * the torrent of Demosthenes,’ or seen in 
our senates, ¢ the splendid conflagration of 
Tully.’ Nor, do we aspire to arivalship of that 
exquisite polish, which, in several prominent in- 
stances, has distinguished the annals of British 
eloquence. The refinements of rhetoric, and 
the decorations of classical embcllishmcnt, are 
not the usual recommendations of our. public 


speeches. But, in that rank of oratory, which, 
although respectable, is not the most exalted, 
which pleases without often dazzling, and excites 
admiration more frequently than astonishment, 
the Americans have eminently excelled. 

The historian of our revolution in speaking of 
the Congress that first assembled upon the dis- 
pute between the mother country, and her colo- 
nies has made the number of able speakers whe 
were members of it, an object of particular no- 
tices In their deliberations upon subjects of 
the greatest magnitude, then, for the first time, 
presented to them, abilities were displayed which 
might bave reflected credit upon the national 
councils of older and more experienced states. 
Throughout the revolution, each member of the 
confederacy, continued to supply deputies, who 
became eloquent defenders of the American 
cause. The speeches delivered in the conven- 
tion, that framed the federal constitution, have’ 
never been preserved, but the testimeny of those: 
who heard them, as well as our knowledge of 
the distinguished men, who sat in that body, 
instruct us to believe they exhibited specimens 
ef powerful oratory. We are in possession of 
the discussions of the constitution had in the con- 
ventions of the different states, and the ample 
investigation they give to every part of that in- 
strument, sufficiently altest how generally diffus- 
ed and of how respectablea a character was the 
talent for public speaking. : 

During the few years in which our present go- 

vernment has been in operation, many questions : 
of great national moment, have employed the. 
attention of the legislators of our country. In. 
the discussion of these questions, rival delegates 
from every part of the union, have engaged in a 
contest for pre-eminence, and, the assertion may 
be hazarded that a large proportion of them have 
uttered their opinions, and enforced their argu- 
ments, in strains of impressive and dignitied 
eloquence. The House of Representatives af 
the United States, has probably had in it during 
the last ten years, a greater number of public 
speakers than have appeared in any naticnal 
assembly of Europe, in the same period of time. 
This fact, ifit be one, is the more favourable to 
American oratory, when it is recollected of how 
few members the House of Representatives has 
consisted, and that eur country has been in a 
state of comparative exemption from those alarm- 
ing conjunctures, which have an effect to excite 
the feelings, and give fresh activity, to the men- 
tal vieour of a people. : 

Reflections like the above, offer inducements 
to the emulous and aspiring to cultivate an art, 
that seems to flonrish well among us. Let not 
a view of the extensive qualifications that com- 
bine in the orator, deter any from attempting 
their acquisitions The character when reached 
is of that high kind, which seems to terminate 
the endeavours of enterprize, and satisfy the ex- 
pectations of generous ambition. The powers 
of the human mind, can hardly appear under a 
forin more captivating than in a speaker on the 
floor of an en!iz htened assembly, intent upon some 
question of high national interest, unfolding ` 


with Iiminous comprehension its nature and 
consequenccs, and with the arts of philology, and 
the lights of political wisdom imparting to others, 
his own convictions. e ouch high ideas of honour 
and advantage did the ancients connect with the 
art of declamation, that it was taught among them 
by public professors, and the orator was formed 
by the same course of previous discipline, that 
other professions are thought to require. Their 
attention to it was marked by an anxiety, that 
sought the ultimate perfection of the art. le 
was an usual prayer with Pericles, before he rose 
toaddress a public assembly, ‘that in the hurry 
of delivery, no word might fall from him, which 
could offendan Athenian ear.’ To those who 
look for eminence in the Senate, or the forum, an 
attention to the arts of speaking is among the 
indispensable prerequisites to success. Let al] 
such therefore, have a proper sensibility to the 
high importance of theiraims, and cultivate elo- 
cution, until excellence in it shall constitute the 
praise and become the acknowledged characteris- 
tic ofthe American people. ) 
MARCELLUS, 
_—— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


In the second book of the Punicks, the inter- 
est of the reader is considerably excited; after 
the siege of Sagunthum, the J.evates from Rome 
appear before Hannibal—at the head of this im- 
portant embassy suing peace in behalf of the Sa- 
gunthines, the Roman Fubius presents himself- 
to them Hannibal addresses the follawing speech. 


*Tis past, he cries, ye sons of peace, forbear 
To talk oF treaties "mid the noice of wars 
Now in the clangour of the trumpets sound, 
And dying groans all softer notes are drown’d ; 
Hence, while yeu may, ner to the half-won town 
Too rashly trus ing, make her fate vour own; 
Too well the | cense of the sword you know, 
Once flush'd wi:h glanghter on a yielding fve. 


Amoagz the Carthaginians, appears a female 
warrior, who is thus described. 


With Afric’s sons whose zarments flow, unbound, 

A motley race for breach of faith renown'd, 
A female warrior to the fields of fame, 
liyarhas’ blood. the bold Hachyte came; 

” * = s s . 

From Ammon thus the warrior princes came, 

And in his groves invoh’d her grandsire's name ; 
Pure from the pleasures of the genial bed, 
In wocds and wilds her youthful vears she leds 
No spinstress arts she knew, ner female toys; 
Put sports cf labour, and more maniy joys: 
Diana-like, the chace was her delizhr, 
The straining ccurser, and the game in sight. 

+ » » * » 

A net of goid confin’d ber flowing hair, 

Her right arm, active for the fizht, was bares 

Her left she guarded with the shining shield, 

An Amazonian pelt, that glit‘er’d thro’ the field, 
* s ® +» * 

Proud in her steeds and glittering in the van, 
As on a neighbcuring nole with speed they ran, 
Frequent sh2 lodg’d mmpell'd with matchless might 
Her quivering Javelins on the turrets heighr. 
This Mopsus saw, and cculd no longer bear 
The fierce approaches ef the virgin's spear; 

High ou the walls enrag’d lis bow he drew, 
Loud sung-the string); each fearher'd weapon slew 


A stranger he, and born in distant Crete, 
Where the Curetes their loud cymbals beat, 
His long laborious days in forests led, 
An expert huntsman from his cradle bred ; 
Ofi did he fetch the falcon from the sky; 
Oft when the nimbler game his toils would fly, 
So true his bowstring sped his fatal darts, 
At once they heard it hiss, and felt them in their hearts ; 
Nor Crete, tho’ rival of the Parthian bow, 
An arm so Vigorous, and so sure could shew 3 
At length past labour, friendless, old, and poor, 
Foic’d by his wants to quit his native shore, 
He, wife, ard sons, a small, inglorious train, 
Fate urg’d them forward, reach'd Sagunthum’s piain. 
His sons, their quivers cross their shoulders ty'd, 
Beside him each his bow with shafts supp!s'd; 
And as far shooting from the walis he stood, 
Each Cretan arrow drank some Lybian’s blood : 
Gramus and Tyhrrus eager to enguze ; 
Gisco, and gentle Bagas felt his rage ; 
His bearded arrow pieiced young Ly cus’ heart ; 
Unhappy he to meet so sure a dart. 


Mopsus then aims a shaft at the Lybian Ama- 
zon; Harpe, a femule attendant rushes between 
them, receives the arrow, and falls in the arms 
of her queen. 


Her falling in her arms the queen receives, 
And o’er her dying lov'd companion grieves; 
Then fir'd with vengeance to the rampart springs, 
And at the fce her angry javelin flings. ` 

Just then young Doritas a shaft had set 
Drawn to the head; the bows tough horns had met; 
Whi l’'d with what vigour passion could impart, 
His sinewy shoulder felt the rapid dart; 
With nerves relax'd he drops his useless bow, 
And tumbles headlong on the plain below, 
Revers'd his quiver pouring on the ground 
Its shafts, that glitter’d, as he fell, around. 

His brother's fate, sad Icarus survey ’d, 
And mov’d with clamour to revenge the dead ; 
But him preventing, as a shaft he drew, 
The leader with a rock’s rough fragment slew ; 
Faintirg he falls, the freezing hand of death 
Chill'd his pale limbs, and choak'd his struggling 

breath ; 

His hard 1:0 longer can its hold retain} 
But in the quiver drops the shaft again. 


Mopsus thus seeing both his sons slain, one 
by Hasbyte, the other by Hannibal, tlings him- 
self from the wallin despair. ‘Theron then ap- 
pears. 


Theron attended with a gallant train, 
Rush’d from the gate, and battled on the plain; 
Nocommon arms the brawny warrior knew ; 
Nor lifted lance he pois'd, nor sword he drew; 
No plaited corslet his broad breast o’erspread ; 
No crested helmet nodded o'er his head ; 
But far before him with resistless might, 
Swung a huge club, and broke the ranks of fight 
A lion’s shaggy hide his shoulders bore ; 
Rose o'er his front the jaws, and grinn’d before; 
His shields device the sevenfold Hydra stood, 
Sprouting wih monsters on a feld of blood. 


Theron after destroying several Carthageni- 
ans, who were distinguished in the fight, meets 
Hasbyte. 


Now plunging in the press, fierce Theron fought ; 
The watchful virgin saw, and turning sought 
The fight; and aiming for a dead!y blow, 
Full at the forehead of her dauntless foe, 
Her two-edg'd ax to thee, Dictynna, pray‘d 
And vow’d the trophies of the warrtor dead ; 
Kor he inspir'd with equal thirst of fame 
Less ardent to the glorious combat cume, 
And, as advancing with his lifted shield, 
He strided tow’ring thro’ the mingled field, 
His lion’s grinning jaws cistain’d with blood, 
Fall at the faces of the cuursera shew’d, 
Who seiz’d with fright, and restive to the rein 
©’erturn the tumbling chariot on the plain : 
To quit the field by Hight Hasbyte tries ; 
The fatal club arrests her, as she flies : 
Full on her front descends the forceful streke ; 
Zpouts the black gore; the crackling skull is broke ; 
Leside her car she sinks ; th’ entangled reins, 
Are sprinkled o’er with mingled blood and brains. 
| + 


Blind to his fate, and with no God to friend, 
Thus coil'd boid Theron drawing near his end; 
For Hannibal now swift to combat came ; 

Mis voice spose thunder, and his eyes shot fame. 
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At the approach of Hannibal, the Sagunthines 
in dreau terror fly before him; Theron thus 
addresses the fugitives. 


a 


Oh turn, he cries, your hasty fears resign ; 
The glorious danger of this foe be nine ; 
Turn but «pectarors of the fight; this hand 
Shall drive the Punick general from the land 3 
Or if, Oh shame to arms! youdare not see 
Unhous’d the cou.bar, shut your gates on me. 


Theron is killed by Hannibal, which concludes 
the engarement. The Roman legates arriving 
at Carthage, the Senate meet ; Hanno declares 
for, and Gestar against satislying the Romans; 
Fabius insists on a positive declaration of peace 
or war immediately. The translator makes the 
following observations on this important de- 
bate. 

‘ The strong and beautiful’ contrast between 
these two speeches of Hanno and Gestar, in the 
Carthagenian Senate, is drawn with a justness 
and loftiness of sentiment, and style suitable to 
the dignity of the personages speaking, and to 
the importance of the subject spoken on. When 
Hanno to recommend himself to his audience, 
declares that he will speak for nis country though 
he dies for it; Gestar to take off the favour such 
a patriotic resolution might gain him, tells him 
he speaks like a Roman, and an enemy, insinuat- 
ing he is conscious he deserves that death, he 
scems apprehensive of: Hanno to deter Car- 
thaye from the war, says, the Romans are more 
thanmen; I have seen them, he says, tear the 
javelin from their body, and strike it in the ene- 
my’s heart; I have seen, says Gestar to encou- 
rage to the war, Regulus the Roman general 
taken prisoner, dragged in chains, flung in a 
dungeon, and dying on a gibbet: The Romans 
are bred soldiers from their birth, says Hanno; 
ours are the same, says Gestar; but look at 
young Hannibal, who already rivals the god Her- 
cules in passing the Alps; the conclusion ts 
equally noble ; Hanno says, he saves them a sea 
of blood; Gestar replies, they will pour out all 
their blood, they will die rather than not live 
free.’ 

The close of Gestar’s speech, exhibits the 
warmth and eloquence, which characterises eve- 
ry line from the commencement. 


Behold, our matchless leader, and adore ; 
His tongue’s first accent was. the oash he swore; 
An infant he was known with sword and fire, 
To vow Rome’s fate, and meditate his sie; 
And in thy sight, if theu dare view the deed, 
Now in his turn, shall make Rome’s m gh:iest bleed ; 
Then, then lec Alps on Appenines arise, 
A growing rampart till they reach the skies ; 
His matchless vigour thro’ those Alps shal! break , 
To gall thee, wreich, the boastful vaunt I make, 
Those Alp-, those sk.e-shall be the hero's rcad 5 
Woere great Alcides tirst victorious trod, 
The dreadful pass, shall Hannibal despir, 
At once to second and outshine him there? 
But Hanno vids us quit the glorious strife, 
And tamely give up Liberty tor lite ; 
Recounts the slaughters, Lybia felt before ; 
Improves oneach, and still denounces more : 
Wretch as he is, himself may wave that fear ; 
Skulk like a girl at home, and tremble there; 
We, we are nx'd the’ Rome’s own Jove oppose, 
‘To force our freedom from our haughty foes; 
Or, if the faces the great attempt withstasd, 
And Mars has quitted this devoted land, 
We'll die, my country, e'er proud Kome shall be 
Tous a tyrant, or a lord co thee: 
For what demands have her bold legates bore? 
And what can lords, or what can tyrants nwre ? 
Disband your forces, quit Sagunthum’s plain, 
And burn your navies, and .enounce the main; 
Ye Gods ! 1f Carthage mas your pity claim, 
Look down, and save her trom so foul a shame; 
Free from the Romans, and his threa:ened fate 
Preserve our leader, and in him the siate. 


War is proclaimed, and Fabius returns to 
Rome; Hannibal, the while taking the country 
about Sagunthum, is presented by the Galicians 
with a suit of armour, which is described ; then 


turning, he presses the seige, and the Sagua- 
thines almost famished, the goddess Faith, at the 
instance of Hercules patron of the city, conveys 
herselfinto it and inspires them still to hold out, 
which Juno observing from the Carthagenian 
camp, applies to the fury Alecto. - 


Thus toil'’d the wa‘chful Juno for their fall, 
And fo c'd the fiercest fury to their wall; 

At whose approach the mount was heaid to roar; 
‘She waves bear hoarser on the hollow shore, 
Fiem round her bloated neck fell serpents rise; 
Uncurl their folds, and hiss against the skies— 

e e e e e 

The charging menster now at once forsakes 

Her own toul fgure, and Tyburnas’ takes ; 
Lost in the storm of war her Murrus dead, 
She wept relicfless in a widow 'd beds 

® s e ® e 
The guileful goddess bursts into the crowd, 
All frantic, furious, and thus cries aloud. 

Ye wrathful pow’rs what further is design’d? 
What end must we, must faith and virtue bud? 
Murrus I saw ; how dreadful to behold! 

How sad his look! and what a tale he told! 
Ghastly and paie, and cover’d o'er with blood 
Before my eves the mourrful spectre stood ; 

He stood and call’d, ‘ Ty burna hence away; 
This wretched citv fails the victor’s prey ; 
Scape if thou can’st, or at “liz uin's shore 
Come, meet thy Murrus, and we part no more $ 
"Tis past; our g ds, our town. our people tall ; 
The Punick sword surrounds and corquers all.’ 
My soul stil: shudders with the vast atfright ; 
“ull the pale vision swims before my sight. 
Murrus thrice happy of thy fate to see, 

Thy town untaken, and thy country free! 
While wea poor, defenceless, friendless band 
Must serve our tyrauts ina foreign land; - 
And lay atlast when lite’s last scene is o’er, 
Our captive corses on the Punick shore ; 

But you, who scorn your freeborn necks to bow, 
And death an end of ev’ry sorrow know, 
Iilustrious youths, we claim it at your hand, 

O save your matrons from a lord's command ; 
Vir:ue thro’ peril must to fame aspire ; 

Then snatch a fame, the world can but admire. 


The fury Alecto drives them to such a mad- 
ness of rage and despair, that they burn the city, 
and themselves in it, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the enemy ; the description of tbeir sad 
disusters is Very moving and highly picturesque. 


At once al! social, sweet remembrance fled, 
The nuptial converse, and the blissful bed; 
With hercer passions their rack'd souls are toss'd 
And ev'ry tender thought of love is lost. 

W here thick and fast the gathering vapours throw, 
Their carling columns, and ascending giow, 
One drags in strength of rage a feeble sire, 
Andburls him heipless on the kindling pyre: 
‘Vo save his parent from the Lybsan dart, 
A cruel pity wrapt Ty mbrenus’ heart ; 
Nut that dear form. which hts own image bears, 
And every feature of himself, he spares ; 
Thou tco Kurymedon, thy parent's pride, 
And thou Lycormas, blooming brethren died; 
So like their stature, shape, and voice. and look, 
Orit the pleas‘d mother each for each mistouk,. 

o . s s s s 

What tragic end this faithful state befel, 
No human tongue without a tear can teil, 
The monstrous ills, their diesdtul virtue bore 
Ev'n Punicks wept, who never wept before: 
his city ever tam‘d for faith, that told 
‘Lhe founder ot hee walls with gods enro!l’d, 
‘the Punick fraud, her own relentless rage; 
And heaven and hell to force her fate engage. 
What the wide waste of sword, and tire would spare, 
Her own fell fury spoils, and slaughiers there; 
VTitck from the pile, the roliing vapours rise, 4 
And lift their sabie voluines trom the skies ; 
The mount-built Cicadel, trom wheuce were seen, 
‘The shores, the ttunick tents, and town between, 
‘This sacred tow'r untouch'd by wars before 
And ‘eu.ples of he gods, the dames devour 3 
The brightening hre the region wide displays, 
Vid ocean Cremoles wiih the quivering blaze. 

Amd this carnage, lol wiih dismal cries 
To aurrust tomb the sad Tyberpa thes; 
His siuniag fluchion Aled her betor kaud, 
Acd m her teti she grasp'd a taming vrand; 
Loose was her dress, disnevetl'd was her hairs 
farce were ner arms, her hyvia bosom bae; 

wonen m the dicary hingduiniuf che g: aves, 
Heli's surly monarch, S:ygian elute raves, 


Less fury-like Alectos self appears; , 

Drives the pale ghosts, and thunders in their ears. 
The hero’s armour on his tomb now laid, 

Each mournful relic she with tears survey ’d 

Then kindled with her torch a blaze aroand, 

And paid his manes with a dreadful sound. 

Lo, these, the best, the last, thy wife can give, 

The gift and giver, best of men receive ; 

She said, and with a mortal fury fir’d 

Rush'd on the pile, and in the flames expir’d. 


} 
FOR TRE FORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF JOANNES SECUNDUS. 


Ma. OLDSCHOOL, i 

[In an Essay, prefixed to a translation of the Basia of 
Joannes Secundus, publishedat London, in the present 
year, are many notices of that agreeable author.—As I 
have never met witha connected history of his life, I 
have endeavoured to sketch a brief account of it from 
those notes. If you think it deserves a place in the 
Port Folio, your are welcome to publish it, 2) 


Joannes Secundus Hagensis, descended from 
an ancient and illustrious family in the Nether- 
lands. His father, Nicolaus Everardus, was born 
near Middleburg, in Zealand,‘ and is thence 
often stiled Middieburgensiss He. was a man of 
great erudition, particularly in the science of the 
law, and possessed of every qualification neces- 
sary to‘complete a gentleman, or adorn a scholar. 
He became a favorite of the emperor Charles 
V. and was a member of the grand council of 
Mechelen, and president of the states of Holland 
and- Zealand. He died at Mechelen, August 
Sth, 1532, aged 70. f 

Everardus left five sons, all distinguished by 
their talents; and three daughters. Peter Nico- 
laius, an ecclestastic, doctor of divinity and the 
civil law, Everardus Nicolaius, president of 
Friesland and Mechelen, and knight of the gol- 
denfleece, Nicolaus Grudius Nicolaius, treasurer 
of Brabant, member of the privy council, knight 
and register of the order of the golden teece, 
Hadrianus Marius Nicolaius, knight, member of 
the privy council, and high chancellor of Guel- 
derland and Zutphen. Isabella Nicolaia became 
a nun, and it appears from an epistle of Secun- 
dus, that she had a fine taste in literature, and 
was capable of corresponding in Latin.—Of the 
other two daughters, we know nothing. It 
remains, that we should mention our poet, Joan- 
nes Secundus, who was born at the Hague, in 
1511. In his early years, he prosecuted his 
studies under his father, who was the preceptor 
of all his children. His poetical vein soon disco- 
vered itself; for he is said to have commenced 
writing verses, at the age of ten years. When 
public duties deprived Everardus of the time 
necessary for instructing his children, Secundus, 
who was designed for the law, was committed to 
the care of Jacobus Volcardus, whose death he 
laments, in one of his Nwnaiae Rumojdus 
Stenemola, suceeded as tutor to the young 
poet, who, in his works, bestows on him great 
commendations. The arts of Painting and 
Sculpture, shared with their sister Poetry, the 
attachment of Secundus, and love quickened his 
progress in them all. He carved his own family, 
his friends, the emperor, several persons of 
distinction, and his mistresses: To Julia, the 
first of them, he inscribed the first book of his 
Elegies. Being arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
he was sent tocomplete his professional studies, 
under the celebrated Andreas Alciatus, at 
Bourges, in France. Alciatus was notonly a 
renowned civilian, but a polite scholar, and a 
poet, qualifications which not a little endeared 
him to his pupil. Having remained a year at 
Bourges, and taken his degrees, he returned 
to Mechelen, where he met with a misfortune, 
which, at his time of life, must have been se- 
verely felt. His mistress, Julia, who had first 
kindled the flame of love in his bosom, agd 
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inprisde his flowing strains, had proved-uufaith- 
ful, and was married to another. Vencrilla con- 
foled him for his loss, and, for a time, became 
the sovereign of his heart, and object of his 
verse. Her reign, however, proved short; for 
in the very year of his return from France, 
1533, he went, with powerful recommenda- 
tions into Spain, and was appointed secretary 
to cardinal Travera, archbishop of Toledo. 
Here it was, that he became enamoured of the 
beautiful, sprightly, but coquettish Næra, and 
here, probably, he wrote his Asses, which he 
addressed to her. he fervid climate of Spain, 
disagreed with the constitution of Secundus, 
and caused a fever, which had nearly termi- 
nated his career; but his youth was opposed 
to disease, and finally prevailed—In 1555,ahe 
accompanied the emperor Charles V. to the 
siege of Tunis, which was defended by the 
famous Barbarossa: But Phebus or Venus, 
rather than Mars, seem to have presided over 
the birth of Secundus, for nothing is on record, 
of his martial achivements. Even his muse, 
accustomed only to sing love and the graces, 
was scared, by the din of arms, and he suffered 
entirely to escape him, so favorable an opportu- 
nity of celebrating the deeds of the emperor and 
his valiant attendants. On his return from 
Africa, he was sent, by the cardinal, on an em- 
bassy:to Rome, to congratulate the pope on 
the success of the emperor's arms. But fal- 
ling sick on the road, he returned to his native 
country, to recover his health. He next en- 
gaged, as secretary, to the bishop of Utrecht, 
and became so famous for his talents and for 
his learning, that he was sent for by the first 
prothonotary of the emperor,to take charge of 
those Latin letters, which were to be signed 
by that prince’s own hand.’ But death blasted 
all his budding prospects of future honor. 
Having gone to St. Amand, to meet his patron, 
the bishop of Utrecht, he was attacked by a 
violent fever, which, in five days after his 
arrival, put a final period to his labors and his 
expectations, on the 8th Octobor, 1536, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. He was interred 
in the church of the Benedictine monastery, 
where a marble tomb has been erected to his 
memory. Thus perished, in the flower of his 
life, a youth, who, if we consider his country, 


and his years, andthe works he has left us, 


deserves to rank among the highest in the list 
of modern poets. His sweet and empassioned 
lays, will make his memory, endure as long 
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Sylva & Carminum Fragmenta. 
Poemata—nor- nulla Fratrum. 
Itinerariae Secundi tria. 
Epis‘olz tdtidem soluta oratione. 

The reputation of these works, has fong been 
decided, by the unanimous suffrage of the 
learned. l 

The following critique from a French writer, 
is, probably, as correct ‘and concise as any on. 
the subject. 

“« ‘This young poet has left us three books 
of elegies—one of epigrams—two of epistles 
—one of Sylva—one of Sunera—one of gallant 
Pieces; which he hasentitled Basia; and some 
other poetical productions. belonging to neither 
of the foregoing classes T hese works prove 
that Secundus was possessed of a pleasing, deli- 
cate and lively imagination, which is the more 
remarkable, as he was born in a climate, which 
does not appear favorable to polite taste, so ne- 
cessary to those who would distinguish 
themselves in elegant poetry. His genius, though 
extremely fertile, never produced any thing but 
what was excellent, and that with the utinost 
facility, and almost instantaneously. He is sweet, 
calm, and at the same time, perspicuous, in his 
elegies; delicately subtilein his epigrams; plea- 
singly noble jn his lyric compositiens; grave 
in his Funera, without pomp or bombast. In 
short, throughout all his works, we may 
pronounce his style, to be full, elegant and 
tender—and we may be assured, that had his 
leisure permitted him to undertake epic poetry, 
and improve himself in it, he would have excelled 
in that also: But bis muse is somewhat toe 
wanton. 


‘ 


b ——— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
© CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. | 


NUMBER I. 


M:morabilja democratica, or the history of 
democracy. Containing a full, and true account 
of that venerable science Interspersed with 
anecdotes, characters and speeches of eminent 
democrats, antient and modern. Ornamented 
with thirty engravings of American democrats, 
by Slaveslap Kidnap, Esq. Foolscap, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 1651. JE 

Washington printed by Samuel H. Smith 
for Duane, and Cheetham, and Adams, and F. 


as mankind shall continue to be animated | Blake proprictors of the work. 


by -the most amiable of the passions, and 
as long as true taste shall be cultivated and 
admired. 

Nicholaus Grudius and Hadrianus Marius, 
brothers of Secundus, were also elegant poets, 
as appears, not only from his testimony, but 
from some of their compositions, which remain 
to us. The Cymba Veneris of Marius, is a 
beautiful little piece. 

None of the works of Secundus were pub- 
lished before his death; they have since passed 
through many editions; but are now extremely 
scarce. The following hst of them, is taken 
fromthe edition of Scriverius. 

“ Series operum omnium quz reperiri potue- 
runt. | 

Julia. Elegiarum liber I. 

Amores. Elegiarum liber II. 

Ad diversos, Elegiarum liber III. 

Basia. Incomparabilis & divinus prorsus 
liber. 

Epigrammata. 

Odarum. Liber unus. 

Epistolarum. Liber unus elegiaco. 

Epistolarum. Liber alter heroico carmeni 
scriptus. 


Funerum. Liber unus. ` 


A fatality, seems to attend all literary labours 
of the democrats in this country. For their 
works tither never get to light entire, being 
miserably mutilated by the barbarous hands of 
as ignorant a set of editors as ever was the curse 
of any party, or they reach not beyond the jirk, 
of their printer's devils, falling, when this im- 
pulse is exhausted, by their natural tendency 
into filth, and oblivion; or else some envious 
friend conceals, or some Lold enemy crushes the 
offspring of their brains, at its birth, and dooms 
it to eternal rest, without honours, and withent 
epitaph. That the two first of these remarks 
are just any man may satisfy himself, who will 
take the trouble to inquire after the Aurora, the 
Chronicle, the Bee, orthe Ægis, to which the 
labours of our democrats have chiefly been en- 
trusted, and none of which he will find nov, 1 
cxistence ; except, perhaps, a few sheets, es- ` 
pecially preserved to smoke under curling irons, 
or among the warm consecrations of the jakes; or 
for other like services, which the spungy and 
glutinous compositions of those papers, peculiarly 
qualify them to promote. The attempt to supe »’ 
press Wood's history of the administration of 
Mr. Adams and its subsequent publication in so 
disfigured a state, are proofs that the jeatcu 
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friends has not been less destructive to the in- 
crest of democratic science than the malignity 
of enemicse The work, I have now undertaken 
to review, is also a melancholy evidence of the 
same truth. Like that history it issued fron. 
the press about Eighteen months since, under the 
patronage and with the universal expectation cf 
the Icaders of that party, and like it diseppear- 
ed at once in a Most mysterious manner. ‘to 
what cause this suppression is to be attributed, 
whether the Federalists, as some say, in terror 
lest such ample testimonials of the talents and 
learning of their adversaries should go forth to 
the world, Uribed the printer and got possession 
of the whole work, or whether, as is more pro- 
Dable, a certain great character, clated by his 
success in the affair of Wood's history, and 
jealous ef the effect of this publication upon his 
projects. has performed this after peice, to his 
former trayedy, is not yet ascertained. But 
matters ave in train, for this purpose and the 
result shail be laid before the public, hereafter, 
with all that strict regard for truth, which ought 
to be the study of every one who undertakes to 
Write for its instruction. 

With respect to the origin and general design 
of the work, under review, I cannot satisfy the 
curiosity of the public better, than Ly an extract 
or two form the author’s preface; in which he 
states his motives at large, and also enters into 
some personal considerations, that throw an in- 
terest into the work, which a mere systematic 
development of his purpose would not have given. 
The preface bears date * Washington 23d. 
January 1802." And after stating the exertions, 
made by the author for Mr. Jefferson's election, 
„and the promises he had received fiom him, 
thus proceeds. 

‘faving been buoyed up so long a time by 
such flattering hopes, 1 could ill endure my 
chagrin when I saw the Secretary ship of state, 
of war, and of the Treasury and other great, or 
lucrative cfices, bestowed upon men of our party, 

and my services forgotten. I hud thoughts, us 
some flaming democrats had already donc, of 
turning: Federalist upon the occasion. But the 
necessities of my family being pressing, I thought 
it more prudent to set out for Washington and 
on the spot, to remind Mr Jeferson of his obli- 
rations to provide tor me, now it was in his pow- 
er. Those, who we acquainted with me, wiil 
not, ] &m sure, think that I rate myself at too 
higha value; as they know I was the leader, and 
the loucest of those patriots, who, at the races, 
at cockfiytits and whisky bouts, gave such essen- 
tial support to his cause throughcut the whole 
ancient dominion. Besides, although my estate 
be under mortyage, yet as I own, in my own 
sight, one hundred negroes, my national influ- 
ence. is nearly of one sixth more weight than 
that of any single democrat East of the Hudson, 
‘us any man may culculate, who will consider by 
the principles of the constitution the results of 
the lust enumeration. Upon my arrival at this 
city, Linmmediately weited on Mr. Jefferson, in- 
tending toexplain to lim as delicately, as I couid, 
the causes or my journey, and discontent. That 
great aman, with that singular secacity which 
distinpuishes Lim, saw, beicire Is) exse, the bur- 
don which cppressed my spits, and taking me 
by the hand Lito a private room, entered, in the 
paost frank lannuon Into an cxplauuation of tle 
dif.cu ties. in waich he was envelcpped 5 bursting 
forth into (hese caths, and passionate exclama- 
tions, which are the natural language of distress, 
and Which soon caused all personal considerations 
to bc iost, in pity for my friend. 1 found him as 


he capressed himself * worried wis such a nu- 


© mercus pack of greedy expectsnis, flying, with 
open mouils, at every cllice, ard deaths being 
fuw, wad resignavieus mene, under daily fears of 
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being torn to peices, in the paroxysms of rage, 
into which some were thrown by hunger and 
diseppotintment,” AH hopes of personal pre- 
ferment being thus lost, for the present, I looked 
about as becomes a good citizen to find, or make 
an opportunity to do some essential service to my 
irked and country, Curing my hours of leisure 
at Washington. [had not done this tong before 
I was struck with the lamentable ignorance of 
our Whole party concerning the origin and genius 
und history of democracy. Great doubts, and 
frequent bickerings upon these topics, happen- 
ing at almost every private meeting of the majo- 
rity in congress. On one occasion } well recol- 
lect a very warm debate occurred upon the ques 

tion, Whether democrecy was a late invenuon ; 
some contending that it was never discovered 
until the French, or at farthest, the American. 
revolution ; others, and those the most learned. 
insisting that much of its true spirit appeared 
ubout the time of one Cromwell, a patriot tn 
their opinion, enriched with a genuine democra- 
lic tincture. Col. Varnum ended this dispute 
by observing, that all he knew about Cromwell, 
he learnt when he attended general court at 
Boston and hved at the sign of his headin Court 
street. From all be could gather, he was an 
Englishman, who lived about fifty vears ago, and 
who, as the Col. expressed himself‘ when a king 
was to be killed, always took care to have a fin- 
ger in the pie.’ * But for my part’ continued 
he’ I do not like this running to England after 
precedents. It is imitating the Federalists. 1 
um against all examples, which are not to be 
found in our country.’ At another time a ques- 
tion arose after supper at Stills, whether the term | 
democracy was an Anicrican, or foreign manu. | 
facture; and how it was derived. Mr. Gallatin | 
said that it was of Trench origin, as any one, 
might be convinced, who weuld lock into Cham. ; 
baudsdictionary, where he will find‘ democratic 
government populairc——democricy.' t Now’ 
suid Mr. Gallatin’ as the French words comes, 
before the English, it is very obvious the latter 
must be derived frem it; for in all etymological 
Inquiries itis a principle that what is first ¿can ` 
never be derived from that which is last, but 
that the probability is very strong, that the latter 
is from the formere Besides as the ‘ie’ so 
easily slides into y ‘this alteration can hardly be 
decmed a chaunye, and us to the adoption of c 
instead of ¢ it is in strict conformity to the 
genius of the Engtish kinguage Which is always 
hissing with s and c soft.’ An evil, he added, 
he hoped it would be soon in his power to reme- 
dy ; as he had no doubt that atter his countrymen 
had fixed themscives in Louisiana, the French 
would become the national language in the 
United States. An event, which would be hig bly 
propitious to him, as no tongue could tell the 
difficulties he met with, in writing his reports 
in the present barbarous idiom. The member 
from Boston declared that he differed from the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and said that he 
wouid never yicid the point, that the town, he 
had the honour to represent, was the native 
piace of democracy; that he remembered it 


had a being, and recoliccted itas a term of great 
power, When he was a boy end used to fight on 
Pope nights, in the streets, for the North Pope, 
against the South Pope. Mr. Giles said that be 
had always understood that the word ‘democrat’ 
was taken from the Virginia aboriginals ;. that 
he well remembered hearing Mr. Jetlerson say 
it was a term of the Monecan tribe, who inbabi- 
ted about the falls of James’ river, aid in their 
tongue signified ¢ a great tobacco planter, sho had 
herds of viack siavese’ 

Mre Dawson’s experience enabled him to 


suggest a different origin of the term. ¢ Whien 


long before he knew such a natuon as = 
J 


1I was a young blood’ said he * esd with ethee 


bucks used to hunt w—s in Richmond, it was 
our custom as soon as we spied the game to exe 
claim Demme u cet, whence the gitls of Ure 
town, always called us Demmecats. This & 
conjecture by an easy corruption hes beer 
changed into Democrat. I am comfirmed in 
this opinion by observing how universally oue 
Whole party is addicted to this sport, so that no 
circumstance could be hit upon more happy, for 
the purpose of a general classification. Mr 
Livingston corroborated the opinion of Mr. Daw- 
san, and said that he kad often had occasion 
to notice the same thing in New-York, and that 
for his part he had no joys in the term half so 
exquisite as those which the associations, result- 
ing from its origin, produced. ‘The member 
rom Boston, however adhered to his prejudice 
iD favour of his town. There was much marrow 
he said in the observations of the pentlemen, 
but that they rather strengthened, than weak- 
ened his opinion by the facts they had mentioned ; 
that now he did not entertain a doubt that the 
term would be found, upon examination to have 
originated to the north of the Millbridge ; and 
that he would certainly take occasion to inqiire 
of his particular friend William Cooper clerk of 
that town, who, he said, was very learned in such. 
matters. 


_ These and more essential differences concerne 
ing important points of faith and knowledge, first 
started the idea of this work. I was gricved 
that so many great men should be at a loss when 
a little research into the history, and present 
state of Gemocracy would clear up their doubts, 
and give them moreover so many solid reasons 
lor exultation. I resolved therefore to look deep- 
ly into these subjects and publish the result to 
the work). How it will be received, I cannot an- 


! ticipate, but if incustry, impartiality and fidelity 


entitle an author, to public favour, this wok 
must obtain it forme. The reader will sce that 
nopains have been spared in paper and types. 
As to the engravings, they are likenesses taken 
irom life, by an artist recommended by Mr. 
Jeiferson ; to whom I owe gieat obligations og 
this account, as he worked by the job, and by 
agreeing with him to paint by the dozen, I wags 
enabled to make seme important savings in pre- 
paring this work for the press. 


As the above extract contains a full account of 
the origin and design of utis work, I have pub- 
lished it notwithstundiag its leneth entire. Ja 
my ext number F shall inform the public of al 
that I have been able to Iearn concerning the 
suppression of this history, and of the manner, 
in which the copy I possess, carne to my hands. 
I shall also produce some facts, which will go 
far to settle the question whether Siaveslup Kid- 
hap, Esq. Lea reul or fictitious personae. Upon 
tkis head many of those friends to whom I have 
shewn my copy of his work, are disposed to sug- 
gest doubts, partly from the excecding great 
novelty of the name North of the Potomuck, and 
partly from the niany, and great beauties of 
style abounding in every page. and which they 
insist must have been the work of a hand long 
exercised in writing, and could not be the pro- 
duction of a man on his first appearance before 
the publice [think Ihave evidence, which will 
silence these doubts. ‘Phis done, I shall not 
fora moment withhold from the public, that gra- 
uiication, it may expect from a perusal of those 
parts of this work, of which prudential considera- 
tions allow publication, and which wili be accom- 
panied by such critical, and explanatory remarks 
as the nature of the work under review, and the 
scope of the prescnt essays require. 


[Lo be Continued.) 
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FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
PROM DR. FRARELIN, auki DEANE, ARTHESR LEE, Ke. 
{Continued.] 
Passy, May 16, 1780. 


Cherbourg. 


Gentlemen, l 
I have received 
papers which you did me the honour to send 
me, agreeable to the llth article of the regula- 
tion, of the 27th of September 1778. ‘These pie- 
ces relate to the taking of the ship Flora, where- 
of was Captain Henry Roodenberg, bound from 
Rotterdam to Dublin, and arrived at Cherbourg 
in France. being taken the 7th day of April, by 
Captain Dowlin, commander of the American 
privateer, the Black Prince. 

- It appears to me from the above mentioned 
papers, that the said ship Flora is not a good 
prize, the same belonging to the subjects of a 
neutral nation ; but that the cargo is really the 
property of the subjects of the king of England, 
though attempted to be masqued as neutral. I 
de therefore request, that after the cargo chall 
be tanded, you would cause the said ship Flora. 
to be immediately restored to her Captain, and 
that you would oblige the captors to pay him his 
full freight, according to his bills of fading, and 
also to make good all the damages he may have 
sustained, by plunder or otherwise. And I far- 
ther request, that as the cargo is perishable, you 
would cause it to be sold immediately, and re- 
tain the produce deposited in your hands, to the. 
‘end that if any ofthe freighters being subjects of 
their High Mightenesses, the states generals, 
will declare upon both that certain parts. of the 
said cargo, were bona fide, shipped on their own 
account and risk, and not on the account and 
risk of any British or Irish subjects, the valuc of 
puch parts may be restored : or that ifthe freight- 
ers, or any of them, should think fit to appeal 
from this judgment to the Congress, the produce 
so deposited, may be disposed of according to 
their final determination. 

I have the honour to be Gentlemen, 
your most obedient, and most 
humble servant. 
(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 
M. P. f. the U. S. atthe C. of F. 


(Copy) 


_ Passy, May 30, 1780. 

Sir, , 

In my last of the 27th Instant, E omitted one 
thing I had intended, viz. to desire you would 
give absolute orders to your cruisers not to bring 
any more Dutch vessels, though charged with 
enemy’s goods, unlesscontraband. All the neu- 

' tral states of Europe seem at present disposed 
to change what had before been deemed the law 
of nations, to wit, that an enemy's property may 
be taken wherever found; and to establish a rule 
that free ships, shall make free goods. This 
rule is itself so reasonable, and of a nature to be 
so beneficial to mankind. that I cannot but wish 
it may become general, and 1 make no doubt, 
but that the Congress will agree to ity in as full 
an extent, as France and Spain. In the mean- 
time, and until I have received their orders on 
the subject, it is my intention to condemn no 
more English goods. found in Dutch vessels, un- 
less contraband; of which f thought it right to 
give you this previous notice. that vou may avoid 
the trouble and expense likely to arise from 
such captures, and from the detention of them 
for a decision. With great regard, and best 
wishes for the success of your enterprizes, I have 


the Proces Verbaux, and other | 
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the honour to be Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 
(Copy.) 


_ Parts, Hotel de Valois Rue de Richelieu, 
June 6, 1780. 


Mr. Torrts. 


d Sir 
To Messrs. the Judges of the Admiralty at. 


-I thank you for your letter, in answer to mine 
of the 2ist of May, and for your kind congratu- 
lations on fay arrival here. 


Mr. Brown, with whom you took your walks 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, has been gone 
from home some weeks, on his way hence. I 
should have had much pleasure, if I had been 
one of the party. I have rambled, in most of the 


scenes round this city, and find them very plea- . 


sant,bwt much more indebted to art than tonature. 
Philadelphia, in the purlicus of which, as well 
as those of Bal:imore, and York town, I have of 
ten sought health and pleasure, in the same way, 
in company with our venerable Secretary Charles 
Thompson, will in future times, when the arts 
shail have estabhshed their empire in the new 
world, become much more striking. But Boston 
above all, around which I have much oftener 
wandered in compahy with another venerable 
character, little known in Europe, but to whose 
virtues and public merit in the cause of mankind, 
history will do justice, will one day present scenes 
of grandeurand beauty, superior to any other place 
l have ever yet seen. The letter of G. Clinton, 
when Í transmitted it to you, was not suspected 
to be an imposition. There are some circum- 
stances, which are sufficient to raise a question, 
but I think none of them are conclusive, and 
upon the whole, I have little doubt of its authen- 
ucity. 1 shall be much mortified if it proves a 
fiction, not on account of the importance of the 
letter, but the stain that a practice so disingenu- 
ous will bring upon America. When I first left 
America, such a fiction with all its ingenuity, 
would have ruined the reputation of the author 
of it, if discovered, and I think that both he and 
the printer would have been punished. With 
all the freedom of our presses, I really think, 
that not only the government but the populace 
would have resented it. I have had opportunities 
of an extensive acquaintance with Americans, 
and I must say in justice to my countrymen, that 
I know nota man that I think capable ofa forgery 
at once so able and so base. ‘Truth 1s indeed 
respected in America, and so gross an affront 
to her I hope will not, and I think cannot go un- 
punished. 


Whether itis genuine or not, I have no doubt 
of the truth of the facts, in general, and I have 
reasons to believe, that if the secret correspon- 
dence of Bernard, Hutchinson, Gage, Howe, 
and Clinton, could all be brought to light, the 


world would be equally surprized at the whole 


thread of it, The British administration and 
their servants have carried toward us from the be- 
ginning a system of duplicity, in the conduct of 
American affairs, that will appear infamous to 
the public, whenever it shall be known. 


- You have seen A. Rodney’s account of the bat- 
tle of the 17th of April. The sceptre of the 
ocean, is not to be maintained by such actions 
as this, and Biron's and Keppell’s. They must 
make themselves more terrible upon the ocean, 
to preserveits dominion. Their empire is found- 
ed oaly in fear—no nation loves it. 

We have no news. 

I have the honour to be, with much 
respect, Sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant. 


Joan ADAMS. 
dlr. Dumas. 
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Passy, June 22, 1780, 
Dear Sir, 

I received duly vours of May 25, June 2,6, 8, 
and 15, Inclosed you have a letter for the pen- 
tleman you recommend to me. Hie seemsto be 
aman of abilities. 

`The words before 1 leave Eurodse, had no rela- 
tion to any particular smmediate intention, but 
to the gencral one 1 flatter myself with, of being 
able to return and spend there che small remaius 
of life that are left me. 

I have written distinctly to Messrs. De Neuf- 
ville concerning those bills. I hear that 484 was 
at Newbern the 12th of April, and soon to sail 
from thence, or from Virginia for France. Pro- 
bably he might not sail in some weeks after, as 
vessels are often longer in fitting out than was 
expected, if itis the Fies Kodrigue, a 90 gun ship 
that he comes in,! have just heard that she would 
not sail till the middle of May. 

Herewith you have the judgment relating to 
the Flora, which I thought had been sent before. 
The mischiefs done by the mob in London are 
astonishing! They were I hear within an ace 
of destroying the bank, with all the books relat- 
ing tothe funds, which would have created in- 
finite confusion. 

Iam grieved at the loss of Charleston. Let 
us hope soon to hear better news from the ope- 
rations of the French and Spanish forces, gone 
to America. _ . 

With great esteem, I am ever, dear 
Sir, your most obedient, and most 
humble servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
M. Dumas. . i 
Passy, June 22,1780. 
Dear Sir, 

As the Enplish do not allow that we can 
make legal prizes, they certainly cannot detain 
the Dutch ship the Berkenboos, on pretence that 
it was become American property before they 
took ite lor the rest there is no doubt but the 
Congress will do what shall appear to be just, 
ona proper. representation of facts Jaid before 
them, which the owners should appoint some 
person m America to do. Those gentlemen, 
may depend on my rendering them every service 
in my power. 

With great esteem, Iam dear 
Sir, your mos: obedient 
humble servant. 
| B. FRANKLIN. 
M. Dumas. 


Philadelphia, Fuly 10, 1780. 
Sir, 

I know not how I can profess all the regard 
which I feel for you, without appearing on the 
one hand, todo it upon slight grounds, or on the 
other, to have delayed it too long. 

I have been steadily in Congress without once 
visiting my dear family in Boston, since January 
1777, and from May, that year, have been a 
member of the committee of foreign affairs ; 
consequently I am well informed of your truly 
republican spirit, your particular affection for 
these states, and your industry in their service, 
most of your numerous Ictters down.to Decem- 
ber the 30th, 1779, having come to hand. 

The honourable gentleman who will deliver 
this, being also a member of Congress, has a just 
esteem for you, and promises himself much ad- 
vantage from an opportunity of conversing with 
vou. Mr. Searle is well abic to make a due re- 
turn of the benefit from the fund of his intimacy 
with American state affairs, his extensive come 
mercial knowledge, and his science of mankind 
gained by former travails. I shall shortly write 
to you again, by another respectable gentleman 
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of our assembly, and I will use every means to 
make him the bearer of what you have so right- 
fully solicited, as a faithful frst correspondent of 
our committee, from whom you will probably 
have regular official letters, under a new arrange- 
ment of a secretaryship, which has been vacant 
fiom the days of a confusion excited by an in- 
discreet and illiberal publication, here on the 5th 
of December 1778, and which you have read 
with grief 
In the meantime I hope you will receive kind- 
ly this individual testimony of cordial friendship, 
irom sir, your very humble servant. _ 3 
; - Jamxks LovELL. 
Venerable Mr. Dumas. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

H. Caritat has issued Proposals for publishing by 
subscription, an Original Work,entitled A JOUR- 
NEY, Made by order of the French Govern- 
ment, from Pittsburg on the River Ohio, through 
the Western ‘Territory of the United States to 
the Upper and Lower Parts of LOUISIANA, 
Cheifly on the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, 
Arkansas and adjacent Rivers as low as NEW 
ORLEANS, in the years 1796 and 1797, BY 
GENERAL COLLOT. | 

This workawill be comprised in two volumes 
in 4to,* containing thirty charts drawn for the 
nost part on impcrial paper of the dimensions of 
three feet six inches, together with plates and 
Views executed by the best artists of Paris. des- 
cribing the aspect of the Country, its supposed 
boundaries, the nature of the soil, the farms, 
hamlets, villages and towns, which border on the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and other rivers, and 
marking their soundings and those of the creeks 
which pour their waters into their floods. Trans- 
lated into English from the original Manuscript, 
by Helen Maria Williams.—Subscriptions to 
this work will also be received by. the following 
Booksellers ; viz James White, Boston; P. Byrne, 
Philadelphia; John Rice, Baltimore; ‘William 
Duane, Washington ;— Thomas, Charleston. 

PROSPECTUS. 

ue French Government having formed the 
design of making the acquisition of Louisiana. 
became highly interested in procuring more posi- 
tive information respecting that country, than it 
had hitherto obtained. General Collot, was 
therefore commissioned in 1796, to take the 
most accurate survey of the country. 

‘This Mission General Collot undertook, 
notwithstanding the dangers with which it was 
attended and which proved fatal to some of his 
suite,f which consisted among others, of twelve 
persons skilled in Geography and drawing. Ife 
begun his expedition at Pittsburg, where he em- 
barked on the Ohio and tollowed the course of 
this river to its junction with the Mississippi, 
describing the country on each side of its banks, 
the rivers which empty themselvs into the Ohio, 
and the Creeks, Shoals and Soundings. From 
the Ohio, General Collot took a survey of the 


* The Publisher is not ignorant that a work so neces- 
sary to the public, must generally speaking, be put with- 
in the reach of every class, as much as possible. This 
“principle which applies to every Country, ought to be 
more scrupulously coserved in America, where they are 
= por tamiltarised with editions of the quarto size, which 
toe Publisher has been obliged to ad«pt for the afore- 
said work; had he taken any other, the end, as well as 


the utility of this work woud have absolutely failed. | 


The reason will appear just, when it is remembered 
that the size of the Copper-plates and Maps, would not 
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Mississippi and-other rivers on the West, which 


empty themselvs into the Mississippi, the course . 


of which he followed to. New Orleans, where 
Spanish jealousy attacked him, there he owed 
his liberty only to the firmness of his character ; 
escaped from this new danger he reached Phi- 
ladelphia from whenee he had departed. 

General Collot not satisfied with taking the 
soundings of the creeks and rivers which he 
surveyed, pointing out the dangers of the navi- 
gation, direcung the course of future travellars. 
by marking on his charts the rocks, shoals, banks 
and bars which obstruct the passage,&c. He 
has also indigated the quality of the lands, and 
the character of the country, with a degree of 
precision that cannot fail to be eminently useful 
to future Amcrican Emigrants. Forests as an- 
cient as the world here litt their towering heads. 
while natural meadows, which extend 40 leagues 
Without a tree, bounded by woods and intersec- 
ted by infinite numbers of creeks, demand the 
hancs of cultivation. ‘There, the most luxuriant 
vegetation mvites the wanderer to fix his dwel- 
ling. 

General Collot astonishes his readers, while 
he conducts them through immense plains till 
now unknown, covered with Mulberry trees, and 
Silk worms equal to those of the East Indies. 
and left to the care of nature. He leads them 
to mountains of pure salt; to lakes covered with 
birds and full of fish uf every kind; in short to 
lands become the domain of an innumerable 
quantity of game. 

The author bestows equal attention on natu- 
ral history and commerce as on other objects; be 
treats of Furs in the minutest detail; nothing is 
neglected; nothing escapes his penetration ; nel- 
ther quadrupeds, reptiles, birds plants, trecs, 
nor mines of any kind. To relive the minus 
of his readers from that lassitude, which is.tco 
often inseparable from topographical description 
he has becn ‘careful to enlavge euch of his chap- 
ters, with historical remarks, which afford just 
ideas of the manners and dispositions of the 
Indiaas he had visited, and which are naturally 
connected with his subject and engage by the 
interest they excite. 

This interesting Work was on the point of 
being published at Paris, at the expense of the 
French government, when Louisiana was ccded 
to the United States, which circumstance left 
General Collot at liberiy to dispose of it. 

Already several Americans residing in France, 
at the head of whom was Mr. Swan of Boston, 
wished to treat with General Collot, uncer the 
favour and advice of his Excellency Mr. Living. 
ston, Ambassador. ‘They were disposed to ad- 
vance the price, when the correspondent of Mr. 
Caritat, then in France, yielding to the solicita- 
tions made him from every quarter, consented 
to purchase it, on condition that the American 
gentlemen residing in Paris in July last, should 
subscribe first, which they did with eagerness. 
Miss. Helen Maria Williams, so advantageously 
known in America, by her literary fame, alter 
having read the manuscript with the greatest 
intcrest undertook to translate it into English, 
and Mr. Tardieu, the first Engraver of Fiance, 
undertook the Maps and Plates, which are at 
present finished. 

The public are respectfully requested to ob- 
serve that Mr. Caritat did consent to become the 
Publisher of this important Work, and to ad- 
vance near 10.000 dollars to complcte it, until 
he received from his subscribers at Paris the 
positive expectation that their example would 


have allowed them to fuld in 8v0. without being exposed i be followed in the United States, by all men of 


to such mutilation as weld sender their use impractica- 
ble, akter having opened ihe book only three or four 
times. 

t Geveral Warin, bis Aid de Camp, was killed by an 
I.dian. 


Public Character, of Literature, Merchants and 


Persons in easy circumstances, interested in the 
glory and prosperity of their Country. 
Publisher has only one circumstance to regrei 


The 


that he could not diminish the price of the work, 
which will however be found moderate, as may 
be proved, when the various and heavy expenses, 
attending such a publication, are calculated. 
The drawing, and Plates being extremely 
expensive, the public are informed that there 
will only be a sufficient number of cepies to sa- 
tisfy the demands of the Subscribers 
New York, Nov. 28, 1803, 


CONDITIONS: 


The price of each copy on fine paper, with ele- 
gant type, wil] be 22 dollars, neatly bound, and 20 
dollars in boards, to be paid on delivery.—They 
will be ready for delivery on the first of May. 
A list ofthe subscribers will be published at the 
end of the second volume. 

*,” LIST of those who subscribed both ia 
Paris and here, before the Prospectus was put 
to press. 

The Presedent of the United States; his Ex- 
cellency Robt. R. Livingston, Ambassador to 
France; his Excellency James Munroe, Amba 
sador to Great Britain; Mr. Skipwith, Commer- 
cial Agent of the United States in Paris; Mesrs. 
Robert Louis Livingston, Feter R. Livingston, 
Burnet, Maclure, Cutting, Fulton, Barlow, Me- 
ville, Swan, Bentalon, Montflorance, Grant, 
Burch, Fenwick, Whiteside, Wayer, Pinkney, 
Norry, Garden, Saint-Clair, Robertson, Norris, 
Miller, Col. Orne and Captain Burn. 

=== 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH, JULY 19. 
SITTINGS AT GUILDHALL. 

WHITE VS. JERVIS. 

This was an action upon the warranty of a 
torse. à ' 

Mi. Erskine stated that his client, the Rev. 
Mr. White, was curate of Hamsted. Being 
in wont of a horse the better to enuble him to 
periorm his parochial duty, he saw an advertise- 
ine. tin a newspaper of one to be sold by a Mr. 
Miehenson, which was the property of the Defen- 
dante He liked the appearance of the horse, and 
hav rg received a warranty of his soundness, he 
completed tue purchase, He expected to finda 
qet armsh wio would carry him peaceably, 
through his p. rish, for he was no great horseman; 
but Mr. W bite had scarcely mounted, when the 

forse became restive. and before he reached 
Idansstead, he gave proofs of every vice. 

Lord J.llenborouyh said he supposed the 
warranty extended to the soundness of the borse’s 
body., not to the sweetness of his temper. 

Mr. Erskine observed, that he should prove 
that at the time of the sale he was not sound. 
Mr. Moorcroft, so celebrated for bis skill in the 
diseases of horses, Was reagy to swear that there 
was a speck upcn onc of his eyes, which impair- 
cd his vision, This.was observed within eight 
days of the time of the sale, and could not have 
grown.in so shorta Ume. 

Mr. Dickenson was then called, and proved 
the saie and the warranty. On his cross exam- 
ination he said, that he had scld the horse to Mr. 
Jervis, who, having no farther occasion for him, 
had sent him back to be re-sold. He was per- 
fectly certain that he was sound when sold to Mr. 
White, and even now he could not perceive that 
he had a speck on his eye, or any oiher ble- 
mish. 

» Professor Moorcroft stated, that there cer- 
tainly was a speck on the horse's off eye, which, 
in his opinion, was of long standing. He thought 
that this lessened the value of the horse, as he 
conld not sce so well with the one eye as the 


other. 


Several witnesses were then called, but th: 
all allowed that a small speck was perceivable, 
though they thought it was of no impartance. 


Mr. Garrow paid many compliments to Pro- 
fessor Moorcroft, and confessed that he liked a 
horse much the worse for having his opinion 
against him. Yet though from bis great sci- 
ence he had been able to spy an imperfection, 
it did not follow that the horse was unsound. If 
a whole regiment of cavalry were subjected to his 
inspection, he probably would not allow as horse 
in each troop to be faultless. “This eye is 
dull, ” be would say, “ or has a tendency todul- 
ness; this tendonis inserted into the bone a little 
too high, and that a little too low.” We enjoyed 
the light and warmth of the sun, and were grate 
ful tathe great ruler of the universe; yet philos- 
ophers with their telescopes discovered spots on 
this glorious luminary, and perhapssome of them 
were of opinion that we should be more com- 
fortable if it were uniformly bright. Many peto- 
ple had seen this horse without perceiving any 
speck.on his eye, and had it not been for the 
Learned Professor, he might have carried a good 
character with him to-his grave. If the plaintiff 
were to succced, and the trial were to get abroad, 
as it probably would to morrow morning by 
means of the newspapers, every one who was 
tired of his horse would get a scientific man to 
point out something that might be amended, and 
immediately bring an action against the person 
from whom he had bought him. 

After an able reply from Mr. Erskine and an 
impartial summing up from Lord Ellenborough 
the Jury found a verdict for the Plaintiff—Dama- 
ges 21]. 10s. 6d. 


> FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 
| MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The following political sketches are derived 
from a source of information both correet and 
new. They will reficct a very vivid light upon 
the political scene in Europe. 

The government and people of this country 
are still vigilant in preparations to resist the in- 
vasion threatened from France, and in endeavours 
to prevent it. The troaps of the line have been 
industriously recruited, and with great success. 
The invasion would find us an armed nation, a 
nation of soldiers, impatient to prove their cou- 
rage on the heads of any host, of insolent ene- 
mies. The distribution of a1 immense military 
force, exceeding half a million, is such as to ren- 
der it most effective in defence of the kingdom. 
Encampments along the coast; garrisons inthe 
proper garrison towns ; provisions for the imme- 
diate concentering of a great strength upon any 
one of those points, on which the improbability 
is the smallest, that an enemy should effect a de- 
scent; the fortification of certain positions im- 
mediately on the shore which might be before 
too weak in proportion to their importance ; the 
maintenance at the same time of a sufficient 
number of troops in the interior parts of the 
country, to ve agrand reserve ifany misfortune 
were to befal those which are upon the coast ; 
and in particular, the care that is used to preserve 
the health of the troops, to set approved generals 


at the head, to provide ample supplies of pro- 


visions, ammunition and other stores, to watch 
every movement and preparation of the enemy, 
appear to have satisfied the country in the fullest 
manner of the general spirit and energy. Every 
where, the troops hold themselves in readiness, 
as if the landing of an enemy were hourly ex- 
pected. It is this vigilance which gives confi- 
dence to the country; since in this we know 
that we are sale. ‘he metropolis is undoubt- 
edly the grand prize to the scisure of which a 
well directed invasion would be aimed. For 
this reason, those landing places are more espe- 


~ 
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cially guarded. from which an enemy might the ' 
most easily advance against London. 
At sca also, the most vigorous efforts are 


$ 


made to annoy our enemies, and frustrate their 


designs. Lord Keith, =: next to him, admi- 
ral Montague, have the ‘chief command in the 
English channel. From Quimper to the coast 
of Norway, British fleets command the sea, 
watch along the coast and blockade the access 
into every harbour out of which any armament 
can be thought hkely to issue. The success of 
the gallant Sir James Saumurez, together with 
the bombardment of the gun boats at Calais and 
Boulogne. were such as to prove to the French 
the insecurity of their ports, their gun boats. 
and all their paltry naval preparations; although 
the enterprize did not spread that utter destruc- 
tion along the French coast, which was most 
earnestly to be desired. pa 

The ports of the Dutch and Belgic provinces, 
and those of Germany iv the power of the French, 
are closely blockaded by British ships of war. 
Thé chances are so small that the French gun 
boats under some rare advantages of winds and 
fogs should escape out of port and effect a des- 
cent, that prepared as we now are, the enemy’s 
threats of so foolish an enterprize, need not give 
us the smullest uneasiness. 

In the Italian seas, Lord Nelson commands 
a squadron sufficiently strong to resist any mari- 
time enterprize of the French. Sir Edward 
Pellew and Sir Robert Calder watch Ferrol, and 
the marine movements of the French, on the coast 
of Provence. The British squadrons are masters 
ofthe West India seas. In conjunction with the 
land forces, they have captured the islands of 
St. Lucia and Tobsgo, and have also taken se- 
veral French ships of war. It is expected that 
news will speedily be received of the surrender 
to the British fleet, of the remnant of the ene- 
my's army, which two years since landed with 
so much pomp in St. Domingo. In the northern 
American seus, the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, have been taken by a small British 
force. 

Parliament was to meet about the end of No- 
ver ber. 

France the most extensive and compact em- 
pire in Europe is terrible by the strength and 
activity ofits military government. Its army in 
Hanover continues to oppress the inhabitants, 
und to devour the resources of that electorate 
and its dependencies. . The people of the Dutch 
states suffer at the same time from their French 
allies, almost all the ills that can be inflicted on 
a conquered nation. They have been forced to 
take part in a war, in which they wished to look 
on as neutrals. They are compelled to furnish 
and to maintain a great body of native Dutch 
troops, whom they would much rather employ 
in the husbandry, manufactures, and fisheries. 
They have been compelled to receive French 
garrisons in all their strong towns, to put their 
sea ports into the hands of the French, and to 
expose their whole country in some manner, as a 


-scene of passage and encampment to the armies 


of France. Their trade is at the same time 
ruined, and their ports are on account of their 
alliance with France, blocked up, by the English 
at seas The inhabitants of the Belgic provinces 
of France suffer much by the levies of conscripts 
by the interruption, which the war gives to their 
manufactures and trade, and by the greater vi- 
gour with which they are governed, as being de- 
partments but newly added to the repudiic. ‘Along 
the whole sea coast of these departments of the 
Batavian republic, and of those parts of ancient 
France, which are adjacent to the English chan- 
nel, itis said that the total number of the troops, 
which the first consul of France has in readiness 
to be employed against England, including those 
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which though not on the coast, might be speedily 
marched to it, cannot be less than 30) GOO men. 
At Dunkirk a number of gun boats are in rea- 
diness. Incessant diligence is used to exercise 
the men. in the diffecent French harbours on the 
channel, in working the guns. and in all the ne- 
cessary Management of the bouts, which bear 
them. Two thousan? eicht hundred men are 
said to be now eve:y day at work, enlarging and 
repairing the fortifications at Boulogne. By the 
inconveniences and hardships necessarily ancad, 
ing the assemblage of so many trocps, in tem- 
porary encampments, centegicus diseases hive 
been extensively spread among the Frinch 
troops near Boulogne, Calais. and Donkiik ; and 
we have information that the numbers which 
die every day are very considerable. ‘The 
consular government remains at present unsha- 
ken. France has sufiered so much by revolu- 
tions, that submission to almost any government, 
would, for the present, be thought prefer- 
able to a struggle, for change that might lead to 
civil war. But, the difficulty in finding supplies 
for the public expenditure in that country, are 
now exceedingly great. The ruin which the 
war has brought upon the trade and manufac- 
tures, is deep and extensive, and, felt by all ex- 
cept the old soldicrs, and officers, and those who, 
as contractors and tradesmen derive large emo- 
luments from the supply of the necessaries for 
the war tothe army, and the government. The 
royalist and the jacobin parties are both conside- 
rable at this time in France, but they seem to 
form each of them a counterpoise to each other. 

The First Consul is, undoubtedly, a man of 
commanding intrepidity and talents. But he 
wants that gracious fascinating affability without 
which no.chief ruler can be long acceptable to 
such a nation as the Erench. Much of that 
ascendency which he is still enabled to maintain 
over public opinion in France, is owing to the 
degree in winch his power has, hitherto. graiifi- 
ed much vanity and ambition, by extending the 
military glory, and political power of the na- 
tion. 

Russia next after France, the greatest power 
on the continent, consults its own true interests, 
in avoiding to take any part in the present con- 
test, between Great Britain and France. Its true 
policy is precisely that which it now pursucs— 
to improve the culture of its immense domains, 
and the civilization of its people, and to main- 
tain only such a force, naval and military, as is 
requisite to give energy and authority to its in- 
ternal government, and at the same time, to 
make it secure against contempt, or attack from 
any of its neighbours. We bave no fear that 
Russia will by any intrigue, be led to tuke part 
in the war with France: For, the trade the ma- 
nufactyres, and even the agriculture of Russia 
are, to such a degree, carried on with British 
capital, that hostilities with Britain would imme- 
diately distress the government and nation to an 
extent the most dagerous, and which Alexander 
and his ministers are not at all likely to hazard. 
Nor is it probable, that Denmark and Sweden 
now so remarkably subject to the ascendancy of 
Russia, and existing in such a rivalry between 
themselves will do otherwise, than remain ina 
wise neutrality during the remainder of this war. 


I should prefer a tyrant to a democrat; for, in 
the severity of a tyrant. there isa chance for per- 
fection; and we know we are not in greater 
danger from the oppression ofthe one, than from 
the licentiousness of the other. 

Pope says—For forms of government, let fools contest, 
That which is bese administer’d 13 best. 

But are all equally well calculated to fe will 
administered ? or if all were well aunir’ 
would ali be equally goud? 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FREEDOM, AN ODE. 


Written, in Scotland, by a young woman, the danghter 
of a miller at Edinburgh. 


Array’d in dazzling robes óf purest light, 
Guiding the rapid car of power sublime, 
Lo: Ireenom triumphs o'er Oblivion’s night, 
And rears her trophies on the throne of Time. 
What though she pauses in her proud career, 
To mourn her altars, mingling with the dust, 
To shed on Valour’s grave a parent's tear, 
The unconscious tenant, once her dearest boast, 
Even then she stifles Sorrow’s rising sigh, 
As future triumphs rush on her prophetic eye. 


Her lightning’s glance can penetrate the gloom, 

That dimly curtains many a slumbering year, 

In whose bright course shall heavenly fires re- 
lume l 

Her torch, expiring in wild Nature’s tear. 

In ages yet to come shall ardent youth, 

Warm'd by the flame that round her altar plays, 

tise the bold champions of oppressed Truth, 

And ifin Glory’s beam their eagles gaze, 

While the loud trumpet’s blast of deathless fame, 

hall tell an awe-struck world each glorious 

name. 


Oh, righteous power! thy mighty voice shall 
raise 

Thy shrine, where Guilt his giant powers re- 
sign'd, 

Where ‘Truth's dread helm shall glitter in the 
blaze 

Of starry wreaths on Mercy’s brow intwin’d ; 

Beneath the genial splendors of thy reign, 

Genius shall own thy pure, inspiring smile, 

And Peace shall join bright Freedom's angel- 
train. 

To tear the fetters from the sons of toil, 

To pour the dew, nectareous, of the sky,. 

On the pale lip, parch’d with Affliction’s sigh, 

Thy potent hand shall holy altars rear, 

Where tranc’d Devotion may her transports 
pour; . 

Her soul, unaw’d by Persecution’s fear, 

Shall rise, triumphant, o’er his darkest hour; 


Where pallid victims groan in deep despair, 


Wrapt in the shades of Superstition's gloom, 


Where crushing racks turn in the livid glare 

Of flashing fires, the screaming suffcreérers’ tomb. 

Avenging power! on thee shall Heav'n bestow 

Its fiery bolts, to lay the fabric low. 

When o'er the cliffs of Albion’s sea-beat shore, 

Wild Superstition her dark pinions spread, 

Her midnight orgies bathe the caves with gore, 

And o'er the ocean sbriek'd th’ unhallow'd 
dead. 

Her abject slaves, the ministers of death, 

While gasping votaries strain’d the blood-shot 
cye, 

Bade charming caverns fling their sulphurous 
breath, : 

In colamn'd terrors, to the thundering sky; 

And dreadful forms rose on the shelving height, 

The airy cradle of the spell-Lound night. 


Freedom’s loud voice bade those dread terrors 
Cease; 

Ier orient lustre pierc'd the Stygian gloom; 

Wile Science came, the heavenly child of 
Peace, 

And rear'd her dwelling on durk Error's tomb: 

Frecdom, biest guardian of ber mystic shrine, 

On Time's dark wing pour'd her celestial light. 

A> some bright angel, ‘mid the spheres divine, 

Lids morning splcadors chase receding Night, 


Bleak blew the wind a 
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And Nature, freed from Night's terrific power, 
Her matin anthem sings in Summer’s fragrant 
bower. 


nd the quivering flame, 


That cheer'd the sum@ft of the lonely bow’r, 


Where pale Disease consum’d the captive’s 


frame, 
Who call'd on Frenzy at the midnight hour; 
And then the centinel, at dead of night, 
Pac’d the wild battlement with footsteps slow, 
While the dark raven curb'd his dreary flight, 
To pour through grated bars his notes of woe; 
Flapping his pinion, as the clanking chain 
Chas‘d sleep's bright visions from the sufferer’s 
brain. 


Ah! when the scenes of childhood met his 
views, 

Rising in Memory’s agonizing dream, 

The landscape tinted with the rainbow’s hue, 

Its wild woods waving in the morning beam, 

The airy mountain and the twilight vale, 

Where light as air his infant footsteps flew ; 

His golden tresses flaunting on the gale, 

That shook from Summer's ross the silver'd dew; 

The smile maternal on his soul imprest, 

That fir’d to madness his wild fetter’d breast. 


How rush’d the life-blood through his palsied 
veins, 
When Freedom enter’d the dark haunt of Nicht, 
And from her child tore the time-rusted chains, 
While beaming day burst on his aching sight. 
As when he he Iaunch’d upon the azure tide, 
His rustling canvass fluttering in the breeze, 
The beams of heaven his bright, unerring guide, 
While angel foetsteps curb“dthe slumbering seas, 
Blest Freedom hail'’d him to his native shore, 
As Peace prociuim’d the reign of Carnage o'er. 


To Frecdom’s care the awful gharge is given 
To watch in infancy the patriot’s soul, 

To warm his bosom with the fires of Lfeaven, 
And lead his steps to Glory’s dazziing goal. 
Her raptur’d eye beholds his youthful frame, 
With spring elastic bound across the plain, 


And marks him glow with transport atthe name. 


Of those who died to save her falling reign. 
Till led by ber when toil-mark'd years are fled, 
Bright Glory twines ber Jaurels round his head. 


As when the valour of her Spartan son,” 

In vain oppos'd Ambition’s whelming storm, 

That shook the centre of her Attic throne, 

And menac’d ruin to her trembiing form ; 

She saw the hero on Thermup'lz's field, 

With frantic woe in her maternal eye, 

Before her shrine his mighty spirit yield; 

While spheres eternal trembled in her cry: 

Rous’d by her voice, the powers of vengeance 
came, 

And pour’d their fury on Guilt’s fainting frame. 


Freedom again wav’d heav'n’s avenging sword, 
Thron‘d on the summit of the Grecian steep, 
While far below the crimson billows roar’d, 

As hostile nations struggled on the deep, 
Tremendous power when Persia’s host essay’d 
To bend thy children in Oppression’s chain, 
On their proud legions they rush’d undismay'd 
As swecps the whirlwind on the wintry main, 
Inspir’d Ly thee, from millions scorn'd to fly, 
Till Nature rung in their victorious cry. 


Yes, Freedom fied the imperial towers of Rome, 
When Vice, the priest of Luxury, profan’d, 
With rites abhorr'd, her consecrated dome, 
While maniac Folly o’er the orgies reign'd. 

In vain she pointed to her Cato’s tomb, 

In vain in thunders she pronoune’d his name, 


* Leonidas. 


~~ 


They madly scern’d their dread impending doom, 

And Faction’s clouds obscur’d bright Reason’s 
flame, 

Ti fell Destruction smote them to the dust, 

And conquer’d nations own’d the sentence just. 


When Evening’s purple robe glows in the beam, 
Her golden star shed o’er Italian skies, 

And the proud wave of Tyber’s classic stream 
Heaves its clear bosom in her balmy sighs. 

On the etherial moon-light car of Even, 

The mighty shades of other times appear, 
Freedom for thee they fly the bowers of heaven, 


| For thee they visit Earth’s nocturnal sphere, 


To bid thee trust that god-like deeds sublime 
Shall yet emblason the dim shield of Time. 


When the dread spirit of the mountain storm 
Unfurl'd his standard to the rushing wind, 

That howl'd around the Caledonian’s form, 

On the rude fragment of the rock reclin’d, 

O'er heatby hills the western moon-heams shone, 
The torrents wild foam'd gleaming in the ray, 
Thro’ blasted pines arose the tempests moan, 
Rocking the gray cliff where the hunter lay : 
Freedom descending on the desert wild, 

Blest the calm slumbers of her fearless child. 


Dear to her bosom were those northern plains, 
Oft has she listen’d when from Morven's vale 
Arose the voice of Cercis’ mournful strains, 
Charming the spirit of the sea-born gale: 

She train'd the warlike race from age to age, 
And nerv’d their arm with Freedom's awful force, 
She smil’d, exulting as the battle-rage ) 
Swept I’ride’s dark legions in its vengeful course, 
And with her spear, on the proud shrine of Fame, 
Near mighty Wallace, carv’d her Bruce's name. 


Freedom, thy voice can still the storm of woe, 
And soothe the sufferer in the hour of pain; 
While thy pure rays on his pale features glow, 
As shines the moon-beam on the twilight main. 
Oh, werc 1 doom'd to Want's eblivious vale, 
My Jonely home her dark scquester’d dell, 
Inspired by thee, I would her terrors hail, 

For even with her blest Freedom loves to dwell ! 
Thy roses fade in Pleasure’s paudy dome, 


| But shed their swects round Labour's cottage 


home. 

SONNET’ TO R. FRYFR, 
WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF A COLLECTION OF 
| POEMS, DV ceceee 
“ Here pause, my Muse, not the united rage 
Of Jove, of Velcon. or consuming Time, 

Thy song can injure ; spotless is the page, 

And fated Fame’s etherial heights to climb. 

Thus surg full many a boasting bard of yore, 

Thus tirgs full many a bard of modern days, 

Tko’ skild to check the verse, which thus 
would soar, 

And ccuit, with humbler voice, poetic praise. 

When friends approve, ‘tis sweet, ’tis passing 
sweet, 

Let me to thee my secret wishes own, 

iiv'n I have hopes theirpartial praise to meet; 

Nor pass my life unhecded end unknown, 

Trembles my timid muse, and much I fear, 

Her rugged rhymes may wound the polish’d 
Far. 


* Alluding to the Jamque opus exegi óf Ovid, and the 
exegi monumentum of Horace. 
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seldom censured, for he never spills his wine on 
his neighbour’s breeches, when he can throw it 
between his own lips—If he break a decanter; 
he will pay for it himself. and he d—ns the wai- 
ter to indulge his own feelings, in throwing him 
a dollar—-But my sprightly friend ‘ Ambiguus’ 
is a professed punster, and is contented to rest 
his success on his felicity in the science of pun- 
ning.—Hard words in his mouth are tortured 
into as many forms, as ‘clay in the hards of the 
potter.” There have been many expressions 
used at the club, which passed for sentences of 
no meaning, until Ambiguus discovered two for 
them. Ifa noisy member, exhilarated by wine, 
attempt to usurp the Aead of the table, my frrend 
insists he should be atthe foot,—and if a young 
lady be toasted in deer, Ambiguus demands that 
she should be drunk in good spirits. There is 
scarcely the name of a female toasted at the sup- 
per table, which his ingenuity has not changed 
into another, and possibly from’ this felicity in 
changing ladies’ names, he has become so much 
their favourite. If a member call for deer; Am- 
diguus is sure it will carry him to his grave, and 
when I ask for pickle, he exclaims ‘ God preserve 
you’.—At thesupper table celery, is alway a stand- 
ing pun, and a tongue is sure to put that of Am- 
biguus in motion, and when we feast upon lobsters, 
he says that our host should not insert the claws 
in the Gill, Last night the stove was called a 
ten-pluted one, because the warter had put that 
number of plates on it to be heated. Ambiguus 
is not only a punster himself, but is the cause of 
punning in others. Some evenings since my 
friend Qgietus was unluckily engaged in an ar- 
gument, and being assailed by a strong dilemma, 
he declined further dispute, observing that he 
was cooped up. This was nat intended for a pun, 
and therefore mdiguus was hasty in calling him 
a chicken—Classicus declared it was a foul pun— 
Ardens insisted it was fair, and ordered Cilassicus 
not to pull it to pieces. This was considered a 
merry thought, and of course excited a loud laugh, 
which Améiguus lengthened by desiring us not 
to crow so loud. | 7 
This detail of the mode of passing an hour 
may possibly soften the severity of old maids, 
who in some unguarded moment, may have re- 
proached us with dissipation, and satisfy them 
that they are not made the objects of our levity, 
when fresh topics are offered for our meriment. 
: QuixoTE. 
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WR, , 
` He who has mingled much among fashionable 
young men, cannot but have observed by what 
variety of modes the esteem 1S enforced, or the 
heart is assailed—while one commands the atten- 
tion of his associates, by the splendour of his 
genius, the extent of his mental acquirements, 
the loudness of his voice, by the frequency of 
his invitations to dinner, or of his cards to a 
tea-party, another finds his passport to the fa- 
shionable circle by his eccentricity or his person- 
al charms; by the shortness of his vest, or the 
length of his purse ; or he builds his success on 
the mildness of his temper, or the manliness of 
his conduct. ‘Thusa circle is formed of dissi- 
milar materials, and harmony throws her silken 
chain around their hearts. The sprigħtliness of 
one chases the gloom from the brow of anether, 
while the polite propriéty of conduct in a third, 
éorrects the familiarity, which, if indulged with- 
out controul, might degenerate into contempt. 
= For a considerable period, Mr. Saunter, I have 
been one of a club, in which, if genius and talents 
be strangers, the social affections have ever been 
cherished—yet, among us, there are possibly no 
two minds or dispositions, which have been cast 
in the same mould. The various qualities of the 
heart and of the mind, are found in our club- 
room, and experience has discovered them to 
mingle together with as much facility and relish, 
as oil and vinegar, mustard, egg and salt are- 
made to unite in the sallad-tureep by the skilful 
ceokery of one of the most useful of our mem- 
bers. ‘The pun and the joke fiy round with the 
bottle, and in all matters which may affect the 
existenceof the club, we unite with the same -har- 
mony, that we join in the chorus of a jovial song. 
Good nature, or a tacit consent to be the 
standing target forthe arrows of wit,is the pass- 
port by which Quietus found admittance—Ver-’ 
‘Satile unites occasionally in sentiment with each 
of the members. If his oystets be fried, they 
are hard of digestion, and if raw, they are insi- 
pid,—when they are roasted, they are smoked, 
and ifthey be stewed, he curses Count Rumford, 
and orders them to the ‘ soup-house’—My friend 
Aésens, amuses with his mistakes—he takes the 
beer-can for the snuff-box, and his neighbour's 
pun for his own—He interrupts a story by a call 
for the waiter, and sometimes surprises us by 
an essay on wedlock.—Classicus maintains his 
station by quotations from Horace, and criticises 
rortle-soup by the regulation of a Spartan broth- 
club—he sometimes drinks more than is needful 
that he may vociferate ‘ nunc est bibendum, and 
empties a duck of its stufing, while he exclaims, 
s in medias res’ —Odi profanum vulgus, makes iim 
rail at democracy, and when he is hoarse ¢ vox 
sauciias hertt,'--The impetuosity of Ardens is 
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Memorabilia democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and tree account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 


crats, by Slaveslas Kiddnap, Esq. Footscup, 2 vols. 
4to. pp 1651 ; 
Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. : 
. Jn my last, I promised to fay before the 


Ornamented with thirty engravingsof Americandemo- 


public, alle information 1 possessed concerning - 


the publication and the suppression of the work 
I have undertaken to examine. This I shal! now 
attempt, with that simplicity, which is the 
proper dress of truth. And, being well aware 
how impostors have multiplied, of late, and how 
many writers, for party and ambitious purposes, 
have assumed characters, which in no wire be- 
longed to them: I shall be careful to say nothing 
for which J am not willing to vouch, in the most 
public manner ; and for the authenticity of which 
I am not able to produce the most ample testi- 
monials; and, if need be, both witnesses and 
certificates: it being my firm resolution, to follow 
the example of Mr. Jefferson, in his appendix to 
his Notes on Virginia, touching the murder of 
Logan’s family; and to place no reliance upon 
my. own character for veracity ; but in support 
of every fact, which shall be controverted, to 
publish a pamphlet, containing, like his, fifty oc- 
tavo pages, and “ present to the public, in the 
form of letters, certificates and affidavits, as they 
came to me, fragments of evidence, the small 
remains of a mighty mass, which time has 
consumed.” 


The work under review, came into my hands 


in the following manner. Having had occasion, 
to reside at Washington, on private business 


during the winter, in the beginning of the year 
1802—I took lodgings, by accident, at the hotel 
where a great number of the leading democratic 
members of congress resided : and notwithstand- 
ing I differed from them in politics, yet, as they 
were, for the most part, companionable fellows, 
not at all addicted to abstruse speculations, and, 
particularly the Virginians, rare lovers of 
whiskey toddy and nogg ; and being myself not 
averse to a cheerful glass of those liquors: I 
passed my time, for the most part, pleasantly 
enough—nothing more being necessary to make 
oneself agreeable to these gentlemen, than to 
drink healths to Mr. Jefferson, damnation to the 
excise, and to play atall fours. To which sacri- 
fice, for the sake of the liquer and of peace; and 
withal, from a wish not to offend, I did submit + 
—a conduct, which, considering the company, 
the times and the temptation, none, except very 
flaming federalists. will, I trust, condemn. One 


of Mr. Smith's the printers devils, was a regular 


attendant at our hotel, coming daily, after 
congress hours, with waste paper, consisting, 
principally, of old newspapers and proof-sheets, 
which. he was accustomed to sell, in great quan- 
tities, to the democratic members, for their spe- 
cial accommodation. This assistance I found most 
salutary and necessary to these gentlemen ; inas- 
much as they seldom returned from congress 
hall, without having their animal economy in a 
most deranged and turbulent state ;—for being 
hard pressed by the federalists, and also gagged 
by the votes of their own party, the noxious 
humours,. which used to vapour through the 
mouth, were driven to other channels. Rya data 
porta ruunt. 

In these emergencies, Mr. Smith's supply 
was always timely, and the demand was so 
urgent, that as I was told, by good authority, no 
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only the offals of his shop, but whole edition of 
democratic publications, which lay beavy on his 
hand, were worked off in this way. Looking one 
day intothe basket of Mr. Smith's boy, my eye 
was caught by a proof-shectof the title to a work, 
which seemed new and interesting, and finding, 
on a short examination, the performance nota 
whit behind its promise, I bought the whole 
basket load, and afterwards, from time to time 
obtained, by the assistance of the boy, the resi- 
due of the work, in proof-sheets. loose, as they 
came from the press. I was the more pleased 
at this incident, as I was assured by the boy, that 
only two or three and those head, democrats, 
were in the secret of the publication, and that it 
was intended to be produced on a sudden, just 
before the elections, which were aboutto ensue, 
on which, it was expected it would have the most 
important effects. I had not however, enjayed 
my good fortune long, when the boy came 
to me, in great agitation, conj uring me not 
to inform his master, that he had been instru- 
mental in furnishing me with the work. « For, 
as far as I can gather,” said he, “ it is to be 
suppressed. My master was closeted, almost all 
yesterday, with a short, ill-locking, spindle- 
shanked fellow, in black, and last night, all the 
journeymen were employed in delivering the 
edition entire, to some unknown hands, who 
have taken it away.” Having removed the appre- 
hensions of the boy, and moreover made him a 
proper pecuniary complimient, he went away 
satisfied. I was soon after called from Wash- 
ington, and brought my prize, the work, under 
review, away with me, which has ever since 
remained in my hands, without any disclosure 
of its contents, exept to a few select friends. I 
know that for this concealment, and for thus ap- 
propriating, to my euclusive use, for so long 
time, a treasure in some sense, belonging to the 
public, I shall be exposed to the malignity of 
the censorious. But I look for protection, to the 
candid and judicious. My situation in relation 
to Mr. Kiddnap, was very delicate. Notwith- 
standing frequent solicitations, I could never 
obtain his permission to use the advantage 
fortune had put into my power. What his en- 
gagements were with those, at whose instance, 
he had undertaken to suppress his publication, | 
was ignorant. To use, aS my own, what had 
the appearance of being another’s property, was 
dificultly reconciled with those strict notions of 
Justice, in which I had heen educated ; and to 


- Involve an innocent man, from whose talents I 


had received so much delight, in penalties and 
forfeitures, of the nature and extent of which, I 
was not apprised, seemed altogether to militate 
with that excellent sentence of morality, which 
teaches to do unto others, as we would wish 
them to do unto us. But the arguments and 
urgency of friends, whose casuistry is not less 
corect than their patriotism is ardent, have 
overcome these scruples. I have been convinc- 
ed, that what has once issued from the press, 
is the undoubted property of the publice, My 
lawyers also assure mie, that by a fair dona fide 
sale, in market overt, for such, say they, the 
basket of Mr. Smithe’s boy, was a legal pro- 
perty, has heen vested in me, which even the 
author cannot contron); and that if Alr. Kiddnap 
Sustains any inconvenience, consequent upon 
his engagements to suppress the publication, 
he, alone, will Be the sufferer; such being what 
they term dumnum absque injuria. 

l have thus faithfully communicated to the 
public, the circumstances by which I became 
possessed of this work. Conformably to my 
engagements, I should now prdéceed to make 
tbe extracts, [have promised, if I did not think 
it will be gratifying a very natural and lauda- 
ble curiosity frst to make my readers acquainted, 
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with «Jl the information | have been able to: in his notes on Virginia, enumerating, what he 


collec! concerning the author, from whose 
labours ibey are about to receive so much plea- 
sure and instruction. Here it would be an 
abundant gratification both te me and the public, 
if l were able to bring, in Mr. Jefferson's manner, 
half a dozen neighbours to swear to the particu- 
lars of his birth, breeding, and qualities. This 
kind of satisfaction on a disputed point being 
very desirable; to say nothing of. the great nuni- 
ber of captious and legal forms, which this me- 
thod involves, which add mightily to the ease 
of the writer, and no less to his emolument; 
swelling the book, immoderatelys at little, or no, 
intellectual expense. But, notwithstanding I 
have done my best to become acquainted with 
Mr. Kiddnap, my endeavours have not yet been 
attended with success. He has cautiously avoid- 
ed answering one of the many letters, I have 
addresscd to him, through the mail, on the sub- 
ject of this publication. Whether his silence 
be occasioned by that oppressive modesty, which 
is often the companion of real desert, or whether 
he is apprehensive that any reply might be con- 
strued into an encouragement of this publication, 
I am wholly in the dark. All that J have been 
able, with my utmost research, to learn is, that 
soon after suppressing his works, he went away 
from Washington; not that I would suggest, 
that, like Mr. Wood, he absconded on this ac- 
count. But, doubtless, he has retired, to enjoy, 
in the bosom of his family, the fruits of those ex- 
ertions, which, as they were deprived of their 
honours, were, probably, proportionably lucra- 
tive. 


With respect to the family of the Kiddnaps, . 


my correspondents assure me, it is very numer- 
ous throughout all the ancient dominion. The 
founders of it were famous, in the infancy of 
that colony, for a species of patriotic labour, 
which the term indicates ; and which, as it was 
a cheap mode of introducing a very convenient 
kind of property, into the country, was always 
popular and honourable, but of late has come to 
be considered one of the chief exer.ises of pa- 
triotism, and to be holden in the highest esti- 
mation, since Virginia has been able, by means 
of her black votes, to lord it over the whiter 
parts of the union. 


To this patriotic energy, our authors’ family. 


owe their patronymic. To another highly use- 
ful talent, he is indebted for his name of baptism ; 
which expresses with much simplicity and neat- 
ness, a very necessary operation in raising fine 
crops of tobacco, the staple of the country, and 
is Rever given, except to children, wno exhibit, 
in their infancy such a solid texture of muscle 
and sternness of temperature, as qualify them 
for good negrodrivers. The operation, in ques- 
tion, being performed by a certain instrument of 
agriculture, called, in the eastern states, a cat-o- 
nine tails, but in Virginia, it has acquired a much 
more homely appellation, which, for the sake of 
delicacy, omit. With this, the operator ploughs 
as deep into the naked back of his subject, as, in 
his opinion, may be necessary for the good of 
the tobacco; and, as in this, he proceeds with- 
out judge or jury, and is regulated solely by his 
sense of his own interest, which, in most minds, 
is Very active, a good cultivator seldom permits 
a season to pass without turning up furrows, te 
the bone. The only limit, the wisdom of the 
law imposes, being that he stop short of death. 
An event, since the weight of slaves has been ex- 
perienced, in the national elections, universally 
deprecated by all Virginia patriots. ¢ This 
practice says our author,’ in his ninth chapter of 
the work under review ‘is very Jaudab!e, and 
should never be overlooked by any scientific in- 
quirer into the causes of the greatness of my na- 
tive state. For who can hear the great Jefferson 


ference is fixed in nature. 


calls 6 the real destinations «hich nature has made,’ 
without being convinced that negroes are nothing 
more than animated insirumcnts of ogriculture, 
and that of consequence he is the best citizen, 
who makes them produce, in a given period, 
most to the commonwealth ? For‘ whether,’ says 
that great man, * the black of the negro resides in 
the reticular membrane, between the skin and the 
scarf skin, or in the scarf shin itself; whether it 
proceed from the colour of the blood, the colour of 
the bile or from that of . ome other secretion, the dif- 
He next shows, that | 
not only ¢ colour, figure and hair, but other phy- 
-ical distinctions prove a difference of race. They 
have less hair on the fuce and body. They secrete 
less by the kidneys, and more by the glands. Their 
edour is very strong and disagreeable. They are 
more tolerant of heat and less of cold than the whites, 
The difference in the structure of the pulmonary ap- 
paratus, their disposition to sleep, the transient na- 
ture of their griefs, their ardour for the female,’ and 
other proofs of a difference, which that great 
philosopher recapitulates ought never to be obli- 
terated from the memory of Virginia patriots 5 
who owe him, indeed, the, highest honours, for 
that glorious conclusion, which is the result of 
this philosophical inquiry into the negro nature, 
and which he couches in the following terms. 
¢ These unfortunate differences are powerful obsta- 
cles to the emancipation of these people, and a lover 
of natural history, one, who views the gradations in 
all the races of animals, with the eye of thilosophy, 
will excuse an effort to keep those in the department 
of man as distinct as nature has formed them. In 
other words, which is the plain meaning of this 
whole disquisition. Slavery is not less consonant 
to the law of nature, than it is to The law of Virginia. 
Glorious Jefferson ! immortal philosopher ! de- 
vinedly art thou the delight of Virginia; the pride 
of the whole ancient dominion.’ 

The importance of the foregoing extract will, 
I trust, be a sufficient apology for this short di- 
gression. Iwill no longer disappoint the expec- 
tations of the public, but in my next number 
present some extracts in detail from this inter- 
esting werk. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, Ke. 


(Continued. } 


Madrid, July 24, 1780. 

Dear Sir, | 

I vonfess myself very remiss in not answering 
your favour of the 21st ult. sooner. The re- 
move of the court from. Arangues to this city, 
and a bilious disorder which hath oppressed me 
more than a month, and which still aficls me, 
bath in part been the reason. I have no news 
to communicate to you, which can console you 
for our late misfortunes; I can assure ye how- 
ever, that they do not deject me. Per aspera ad 
astra, heaven doth not intend to exempt us from 
the adversities, which have be fallen other nations, 
who struggled for their liberty, by giving us al- 
most full and instantaneous enjoyment of ite I 
have full confidence in the perseverance of our 
countrymen, they will I hope act with more vi- 
gour, in consequence of their misfortunes. I 
have recived letters from America, dated in the 
end of April, and the first of May, which speak’ 
of the loss of Charleston as certain, and which 
foresee other successes of the enemy in the 
northern states, but which make no dispondence. 
I shall pay implicit obedience to the request you 
make me, with respect to your family, and ycu 
may r cly upon me,when Itelycu thataslong as” 
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have any influence, or any friends in the coun- į by the English. I have no doubt of the truth of 
cils of America, that they shall not want stren- ; what Mr. White told you about the facility with 


uous advocates, and this letter will always be a | 


memento that would put me to the blush, should 
I be deficient in a promise, which I think myself 
even in justice to my country, obliged to endea- 
vour to fulfill in the best manner possible. The 
Spanish, or rather allied fleet hath returned 
to Cadiz, except a few vessels which cruize near 
that port. The Ct. D 'Estaing is expected at St. 
Iidephonso in about a week, the count being 
now at that place, I go there this weck. I see 
that the courier of Europe mentions that Mr. 
Jay hath received his longe, &c. &c. not a word 
of truth, the English papers sent our commis- 
sioners from France frequently, yet a treaty was 
made by these same longed commissioners. I 
have reccived your cypher safe, begin when you 
please your observations on men and things. 
I shall be much obliged to you, to separate and 
seal up all the letters you have ever received 
from me, unless it be this, under a cover for me, 
which in case of death, which heaven forbid, 
you will direct to be delivered to my orders. 
My best compliments to your family, and 
Messrs. De Neufville, and believe me ever 
Your friend and servant. 
W.C. 


P. S. If you meet with Colonel Brice of Ma. 
ryland, in Holland, treat him as a friend on my 
account. l 


Passy, July 28, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I wrote to Messrs. De Neufville by the last 
post in answer to theirs of the 14th, 1 hope they 
received my letter, it signified that I could ac- 

cept the bills, drawn on Mr. Laurens. I find by 
a note of Congress on the 4th of March, that 
they then stopt drawing, and I am informed no 
more bills have been issued since. I could not 
relish those gentleman’s proposals of mortgaging 
all our estates, for the little money Holland is 
likely to lend use But I am obliged to them for 
their zeal in our cause. 

I received and thank you for the protest re- 
Jating to the election of the coadjutor. You seem. 
to be too much affected with the taking oi 
Charleston. It is so fara damage to us, as it 
will enable the enemy to exchange a great part 
of the prisoners we had in our hands. otherwise 
their affairs will not be much advanced by it. 
They have successively been in possession of the 
Capitals of five provinces, viz. Massachusetts 
bay, Rhode-Island, Pennsylvania, New-York, and 
Georgia; but were not therefore in posscssion 
of the provinces themselves. New-York and 
Georgia still continue their operations as free 
states, and so I suppose will 5. Carolina. The 
cannon will be recovered with the place ; if not, 
our furnaces are constantly at work in making 
more. The destroying of cur ships by the Eng- 
lish, is only like shaving our beards which will 
grow again. Their loss of provinces, is like the 
Joss of limb, can never again be united to their 
body. I was sorry to hear of your indisposition. 
Take care of yourself. Honey is a good thing 
for obstructions inthe reins. Lhope your health 
is by this time re-established. - 

l am less committed than you imagine in the 
affair between Jones and Landais. ‘lhe latter 
was not dispossessed by me of his command, but 
quitted it. He afterwards took into his head to 
resume it, which the former's too long stay at 
Paris, gave him an opportunity of effecting. 
Captain Jones is goiwg in the Ariel frigate to 
America, where they may settle their affairs as 
they can. 

‘fhe captain Cormu of Dunkerqne, who occa- 
sioned the loss ofour dispatches, is himself taken 


which the tax was collected. 

- That same Baron de Wulffen has not pleased 
me, having left little debts behind him unpaid, 
though I furnished him with twenty guincas. 
As he had been with his brother at Verlo, before 
he saw you, where he might get money, I won- 
der at his borrowing of you. 

I thank you for the vote of Congress you send 
me, dated the 23d ef March. l imagine 484, 
went in that vessel to 533, and may have been de- 
tained there for convoy. 

Your dispatches hy M. Gillon, are in the Alli- 
ance, which sailed the 7th or 9th instant. 

This will be delivered to you by his Excellency 
John Adams Esqr. whom I earnestly recom- 
mend to your best civilities. He has never been 
in Holland, and your counsels will be of use to 
him. | | 

My best wishes attend you, being 
ever, dear Sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Passy, August 1, 1780. 
Sir, 

The bearer of this, Mr. Appleton, is lately 
arrived from Boston. He is recommended to 
me as a young gentleman of excellent character, 
and, as such, I beg leave to introduce him to 
your acquaintance and civilities. 

With great esteem, I am ever, dear 

Sir, your most obedient, and most 
humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

M. Dumas. 


< 


Amsterdam, September 3, 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have this moment the pleasure of yours of the 
3d instant, and I thank you for your kind congra- 
tulations on the glorious news of the capture of 
the British fleet for the East and West Indies, 
by the combined fleets of France and Spain, and 
especially the value of the property, the number 
of soldiers and seamen, and especially the dis- 
appointment tothe English fect and armies, and 
merchants in tbe East and West Indies, and in 
North America, gives a great importance to ihis 
event. But when we consider it as a precedent, 
it is more interesting still. ‘This is the only 
wise method of warring with Great Britain. 
When France and Spain shall adopt the policy 
of convoying their own commerce, and cruizing 
for that of the enemy, this war will soon be 
brought to a conclusion. Such a capital success, 
in one of their first essays, will be likely to con- 
vince the two courts, as well as their marine 
officers, of the utility of this measure, and induce 
them to pursue it: which I wish with all my 
heart. 

America would rejoice at your news, as well 
as atthe sight of the messenger: but by a letter 
from London of the twenty-ninth ult. it seems 
that her own cruizers have done a similar favour 
to the Quebec ‘fleet. 

Two vessels are arrived here, one from Vir- 
ginia, and one from Philadelphia. Their accounts 
are favourable. Kniphausen has been defeated 
in the Jersics, and has retreated to New-York, 
as you will see by the letters of generals Wash- 
ington and Green. . 

I saw with pleasure the revival of the Ameri- 
can philosophical society at Philadelphia, and the 
establishment of an academy of arts and sciences 
at Boston. In a new country, and a young 
society, such institutions are, perhaps, more 
useful and necessary, than in older nations. Bu; 
in order to render them more useful to th, 


world, would it not be proper to promote som, 
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connection and correspondence between them . 


and the academies of Europe? Would it be un- 
worthy of any academy in Europe tosend these 
infant societies asetof their printed memoirs or 
transactions’ Science and literature are of no 
party nor nation: they belong to the great com- 
monwealth of mankind. a 

U hope that one of the first objects of the new 
societies in America will be the formation of 
botanical gardens, and collections of the birds, 
beasts, and fishes, as well as trees.and plants, 
which are peculiar to this country, in order to a 
natural history of it. An ample field this ! 

I am very happy, sir, at Amsterdam: and un- 
certain when I shall leave it. When I return, I 
promise myself the pleasure of sceing you at 
the Hague, but I shall be likely to come upon 
you unexpected. i 

Is it not wonderful that it does not occur to the 
friends of England in the United Provinces, that 
the best method they can take to shew thcir 
friendship to her is to convince her of her error. 
She is rushing, like a mad woman, down a preci- 
pice. Isit either humanity or friendship to spur 
her on? | . 

I am amazed that avarice’itself does not stimu- 
late the misers who lend htt money to stop their 
hands. If this war is continued but two years 
longer, these misers will lose their money. The 
only chance English credit bas for salvation is to 
stop short, make peace, acknowledge American 
independence, and secure as greatashare as she 
can of American commerce, before it becomes 
established in other channels, in two years more it 
will import little to American commerce whether 
Great Britain or net. 

Can it be friendship to England to fill the uni- 
verse with the mos: abominable lies, in order to 
keep up a false idea of her power, and the weak- 
hess ami distress of America? 

I am, sir, with sincere esteem, your 
“friend and humble servant, 
Joun ADAMS. 

Mr. Dumas. | 

{To be continued. } 
ee 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF DODSLEY. 
(The life of Dodsley, like the life of Lackington, is 
memorable for a similarity of early adygimure. Both 

were indigent, both obscure, but by economy, dili- 

gence, perseverance and enterprise, both rose to aflu- 

ence tind consideration. Both too, unsatisfed with 
selling books, aspired to the renown of composing 
them; and their volumes have instructed some, and 
amused more. Of Dodsley it certainly is no trivial 
praise that one cf his earliest perfosmances was writ- 
ten with so much felicity, and was at once so polish- 
ed, and brilliant that the courtly Chesterfield, was the 
reputed author. ilis ‘ Toy-shop’ is replete with pre- 
cious gems, and, exhibits no Trench, paste of facti- 
tious lustre. Bunt the merit of Dodsiey as an editor of 
good books and an encuurager of literary merit is per- 
haps still greater, than as an author. His annual 
lhegister, whose editur-was Borke, his Preceptor for 

_ which JouNnson wrote the elaborate preface and his 
collection of Prems, which contained some of the 
finest effusions of mcedern wit, are las:ing monuments 
of his judgment and taste. ] 

Robert Dodsley wes torn at Mansfield, in 
Nottinghamshire, in 1703. The humble situa- 
tion and circumstances of his parents precluced 
him from the advantages of a liberal education ; 
and his first setting out in life was in the station 
of a footman to the Honourable Mrs. Lowther, in 
which his good conduct and abilities soon brought 
him into notice. 

In this humble sphere of life he wrote several 
poems, which excited so much attention, that he 
was cncouraged to publish them under the tide 
oft She dduse in Livery. The collection ts very 
litle known ; but it was printed in 12mo. hada 
very handsame list of subscribers prefixed to it, 
and was dedicated to Mrs. Lowthers 
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He was for some time footman to Dartineuf, 
the luxurious voluptuary, and intimate friend of 
Pope ; and it is greatly to his honour, that he 
was not unwilling that his Jow station in the 
family of tbat epicure should be recollected, 
when he had raised himself to competency and 
affluence. 4 

‘When Lord -Lyttleton's ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead’ came out, says Dr. Johnson, as reported 
by Mr. Boswell, ‘ one of which is between Api- 

_ciuS, an ancient epicure and Dartineuf,a modern 
-epicure, Dodsley said to me, ‘] knew Dartineuf 
well, for I was once his footman.’ 

What contributed still more to his reputation, 
-was his writing a dramatic piece, called Zhe 
Toy-Shop, buiit on Randolph’s celebrated comedy, 
called t The Muses’ Looking-Glass,’ 4to, 1638 ; 
which being shown in manuscript to Pope, he 
was so well pleased with the delicacy of its satire, 
and the simplicity of its design, that he took the 
author under his protection; and though he had 
no connection with the theatres, procured him 
such an interest as ensured its being immedi- 
ately brought on the stage. 

It was acted at Covent Garden theatre, in 1735, 
with very great success, and when printed, was 
received with much gpplause by the public. The 
hint of it is taken from Randolph's play; but he 
has so perfectly modernized it, that he has made 
it perfectly his own, and rendered it one of the 
justest, and at the same time the best natured 
rebukes that fashionable absurdity perhaps ever 
met with. It contains many lively, pointed, and 
satirical strokes on the vices and follies of the 
age ; the characters are distinct and appropriate ; 
and though it is better calculated for the closet 
than tue stage, it is still received with no small 
applause. 


Pope’s warm and zealous patronage of Dods- 
Jey is noticed in a malignant epistle from Curl], 


° to that celebrated poet, in 1737. 


Tis kind a Livery Muse to aid, 

Who scribbles farces to augment his trade, 

When you, and Spence, and Glover drive the nail, 
The devil’s in it, it the plot should fail. 


The world has long been ruled by an opinion 
which is not yet entirely removed, that talents 
and prudence are incompatible qualities; that 
it is not casy for a man to be a wit without 
mortgaging® his estate; and that a poet must 
necessarily be in debt, and live in a garret. 

It was Dodsley’s good fortune to prove, if any 
preof were wanting, that a man’s cultivating his 
understanding is no impediment to improving his 
fortune, and that itis very possible for a man to 
be an author, without negiecting business. 

‘The pecuniary advantages which Dodsley had 
derived from his first publication, and from the 
success of his Zoy-Shop, were applied by him to 
a very wise and useful purpose. Instead of adopt- 
ing the precariaus situation of a town writer, he 
determined to engage in some profitable busi- 
ness; and the business he fixed upon was hap- 
ply suited to his literary taste, and favourable 
to his connection with men of learning. 


In 1755, he opened a bookseller’s shop in 
Pail-Mall; and such was the effect of Pope’s 
recuminendation and assistance, and of his awn 
good character and behaviour, that he soon ob- 
tained not only the countenance of persons of 
the first abilities, but also of those of the first 
rank; and in a few years be rose to great emi- 
pence in bis profession. 

His shop became the fashionable resort of 
pessong of literature and rank ; and he reckoned. 
Ci sterneid, Lyttleton, Spence, Glover, Shens 
stone, ivr. Johnson, and oiher distinguished 
cha act. is, in the number of his friends. 

Lis cipieyment as a bookseller did not pre- 
vent his pursywy the bent of bis genius as an 


rary and Historical Register, in 3 vols. 8vo, to 
which Dr. Johnson, and other men of genius, 
were contributors. ' 


pieces, which had been separately printed, and 
published them in one volume 8vo, under the 
modest title of Trifles. 


peace, at Aix-la-Chapelle, he wrote The Triumph 
of Peace, a masque, which was set to music by 
Dr. Arne, and periocmed at the theatre in Drury- 
Lane, in 1748-9 
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author. 
Drury-Lane theatre, a farce called The King, 


and the Miller of Mansfield, which met with very 


great success. The plot of the piece is founded 
on atraditional story in the reign of Henry II; 
of this story he had made a very pleasing use, 
and wrought it out into a truly dramatic conclu- 
sion. The dialogue is natural, yet elegant; the 
satire poignant, yet genteel; the sentiments are 
such as d? honour to both his head and heart; 
and the catastrophe, though simple, yet affecting 
and perfectly just. The scene lies in and near 
the Miller's house in Sherwood Forest, near 
Nottinghbain ; .and he iad probably an additional 
pleasure in the choice of his subject from the 
connection of it with his native place. 


O native Sherwood! happy were thy bard, 
Might these his rural notes to future times, 
Boast of tall groves that nodding o'er tby plain, 
Rose to their tuneful melody ==. 


The year following, his Sir John Cockle at 
Court, a farce, was acted at Drury-Lane. It is 
a sequel to the King and Miller of Mansfield, in 
which, the miler newly made a knight, comes 
up to London with his family, to pay his compli- 
ments to the king. It is not, however, equal 
in merit to the first part ; for though the king’s 
disguising himself, in order to put Sir John’s 
integrity to the test, and the latter’s resisting 
every temptation, not only of bribery, but of 
flattery, is ingenious, and gives an opportunity 
for many admirable strokes of satire, yet there 
is a simplicity and fitness for the drama in the 
turn of the former production, which it is scarce- 
ly possible to come up to in the circumstances 
that arise frem the conduct of Sir John Cockle 
at Court. : 

The Miller of Mansfield, and its sequel, ex- 
hibits an - interesting contrast between the un- 
adorned solidity of country manners, and the 
splendid vices of a court; the blunt honesty of 
a miller, and the slender tmportance of a mon- 
arch without his attendants, in a sequestrated 
spot, and in midnight darkness. It has several 
pleasing songs, which from some of them con- 
tinuing still to be popular, must have merit. 

His next dramatic performance was Fhe Bind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, a ballad farce, which, 
according to Mr. Victor, was acted at Drury- 
Lane, in 1789-40, but Mr. Reed says in 1741, 
but without much success. ft its on the same 
story with Day's comedy of t The Blind Beggar 
of Bethnal Green,’ 4to, 1659. 

In 1744, he published A Collection of Plays, 
by old Authors, in #2 vols. 12mo. which was a 
valuable acquisition to the literary world. It 
has been highly improved in the second edition, 
published by Mr. Reed, in 1780; tn which, be- 
sides an excellent preface, and very useful notes, 
some plays before imserted are rejected, and 
others of greater merit are introduced in their 
room. 

In 1745, he produced a dramatic piece, called 
Rex ct Pontifex, 8vo., being an attempt to intro- 
duce upon the stage a new species of pantomime. 
Jt does not, however, appear to have been repre- 
sented at any of our theatres. 

In 1746, he published The Museum, or Lite- 


In 1748, he collected his several dramatic 


On the occasion of the singing the treaty of 


In 1787, he brought on the stage at 


In 1749, he published that eminently useful 
school-book, The Preceptor, in 2 vols. 8vo. The 
design of this work was framed by Dodsley, and 
the execution of it was accomplished by several 
of the distinguished writers of the age. 


In 1750, he published a small work, which, 
for a short time had a very great celebrity, under 
the title of ‘The Economy of Human Life, 
translated from an Indian manuscript, written 
by an ancient Bramin ; to which is prefixed, an 
account of the manner in which the said manu- 
script was discovered, in a Letter from an English 
Gentleman, now residing in China, to the Earl 
of -e Besides the apocryphal introduction of. 
this work into the world, it derived a temporary 
popularity from its being universally ascribed 
to the Earl of Chesterfield. This supposition 
was strengthened by a letter that had been ad- 
dressed to his Lordship by Mrs. Teresa Cone 
stantia Philips, in which she had complimented 
him on being the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man. She had probably heard an account of 
the Earl's letters to his son. However this may 
have been, the power of literary fashion pro- 
cured the Economy of Human Life a rapidity 


-and extensiveness of sale, and a height of ap- 


plause which it would not have obtained had it 
been known to be the production of a bookseller. 
The work, upon the whole, is not without a consi- 
derable share of merit. The subjects are well 
chosen, the advice is good, the style is succinct 
and frequently nervous; but it is deficient ia 
that strength and energy, that vividness of ima- 
gination, and that luminousness of metaphor, 
which pervade those parts of scripture that were 
mtended to be imitated, and which occur in the 
genuine oriental writings. : 


The popularity of Dodsley’s performance pro- 
duced a number of imitations: ‘ The secoud 
part of the Economy of Human Life,’ * Appen- 
dix,’ ¢ The Economy of a Winter Day,’ ‘The 
Economy of Female Life,’ s The Economy of 
the Sexes.’ * Complete Economy for the Female- 
Sex,’ 1751, and * The Economy of the. Mind,’ 
1767. 


In 1752, he obliged the lovers of poetry, by 
the publication of ¢ A Collection of Poems, by ` 
Eminent Hands. vol. Ist, 2d, and Sd, ]2mo. Seve- 
ral of his own little pieces are inserted at the 
close of the 3d volume. ‘The 4th volume of this 
elegant and valualile miscellany appeared in 1735, 
and the 5th and 6th volumes, which completed 
the collection, in 1758. The pieces of which it 
consists are not all equally valuable; but pers 
haps a more excellent miscellany is not ta he 
found in any language. By this collection he 
periormed a very acceptable service to the cause 
of genius and taste. as it hus been the means of 
preserving several productians of merit, which 
might otherwise have sunk into oblivion. A 
judicious selection of pieces omitted by Dodsley, 
was given to the world by the editor of * A col. _ 
lection of the most esteemed pieces of poetry 
that have appeared for several years: with vwari- 
ety of originals, by the late Moses Mendez, Esq. 
and other contributars to Dodsley’s callection. 
To which this is designed as a supplement, 
printed for Richardson and Urquhart, in 1 vol. 
12mo, 1767, 1770. The world is indebted far a 
more extensive supplement to Dodsley. to the 
valuable t Collections’ of Mr. Pearch, in 4 volse 
\2mo. 1768, 1770; and of Mr. Nichols, with 
biographical and historical notes, in 8 vols, 1780, 
1782. The collection printed for Urquhart and 
Richardson is commonly, but erroneously as- 
cribed to Mendez, le in 1758. His imi- 
tations of Spenser, and other poems, are highly 
deserving of republication, and were originally 
recommended by the present writer to be insert- 
ed in this collection of classica) English poctry. 


The subject of his next publication was Public 
Vir'ue,a didactic poem, which was intended to 
be comprised in three books, including Ist, 
Agriculture 2d, Commerce, 3d, Arts; of this 
truly useful ang. valuable undertaking, the first 
book on Agriculture, was published in 1754, 4to. 
and was all that was accomplished by Dodgley. 
It is probable that the reception and sale of the 
poem did not encourage bim to complete his 
design. 

In 1758, he published Melpomene ; or, the 
Regions of Terror and Pity, an Ode, 4to. This 
ade was eagerly read on its first appearance, and | 
is justly regarded as one of the happiest cfforts. 
of his muse. 

His next publication was ‘ The Annual Re-. 

ister, or a View of the History, Politics, and 
ee of the year 1758; a very valuable 
work, which has been continued to the present 
time. 7 

The same year his Cleone, a tragedy, was 
acted at the theatre in Covent Garden; and met 
with very great success. An impertect him 
towards the fable of this tragedy was taken from 
the ‘ Legend of St. Genevieve,’ written o: iginally 
in French, and translated into English in the 
last century, by Sir William Lower. The first 
sketch of it, consisting then of three acts only, 
was shown to Pope two or three years before 
his death, who informed Dodsley, that in his 
very early youth be had attempted a tragedy 
on the same subject, which he afterwards des- 
trayed, and he advised him to extend his plan 
to five acts. It was first offered to Garrick, but 
he refused it; prifcipally, as it should seem, 
because it contained no character in which he 
could have figured himself. Te prevent its 
success, he appeared in a new part on the first 
night of its appearance. This scheme had no 
effect; for the play rose about all opposition, and 
had a long and crowded run; the character of 
Cleone received every possible advantage froin 
the exquisite performance of Mrs. Bellamy, 
whose peculiar merit, in this part, contmbuted, 
in a preat degree, to promote the run of the 
piece. T'he proiogue was written by Mr. Mel- 
moth, and the epilogue by Mr. Shenstone. 

l [ To be continued.] 
ce 
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[The nøæmerevs victims of the present fashionable naked- 
ness excite, at once, pity and indignation. With a 
view fto correct this folly, during the present severe 
weatheer, which, indeed, ought alone to work a reforma- 
tion, the following essay was written. ‘The wit and 
genius of our correspondent sparkle brilliantly in this 
playful composition, and we are of opinion that his 
poignant sarcasms will canse many a coquet to multiply 
her petticoats, and double her gauze. } - 

Mar. OLDSCHOOL, i z 

I was called, not long ago, to attend the funeral 
of a poung lady, who perished in the bloom of 
life, by a rapid decline. Her disease was attri- 
buted, by one of the. mourning relatives, to a cold, 
caught by exposing herself one evening in the 
present fashionable dress to cold, damp air, 
under circumstances peculiarly dangerous. ¢ Poor 
girl, said Philander, se mistook her case.’ This 
pithy declaration, and still more the manner in 
which it was made, excited curiosity. I, among 
others, asked an explanation. He smiled, spoke 
of something else, and then whispered ‘ come 
and breakfast at my lodgings to-morrow.’ 

Though my visit was not very early, I found 
him in bed. To excuse himself, he said ‘I was 
detained later than usual last evening by a friend, 
whose health will not sur by thin petticoats.’ 

This ‘strange apology by no means blunted m) 

euriosity. The same thing from some of my ac- 

quaintance would have past as a whimsical gus- 
govadc: but Philander is not that sort of man 
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He is rather taciturn than loquacious, and re- 
markable for the modest deference of his be- 
haviour, especially to the other sex, with whom 
he is a great favourite, though he is neither 
handsome in his person, fashionable in bis dress, 
nor sprightly in his conversation. 

He declined answering my questions till after 
the breakfast was set on table. He then sent 
away his servant, and began as follows. ‘ What I 
said yesterday, Lugenius. at the funeral. surprised 
you. This was natural enough. It referred to 
circumstances with which you are unacquainted. 
Perhaps, (said he. after a short pause), it would be 
as well for mankind that they should be kept a 
profound secret by the initiated; I have, however, 
a particular reason for communicating them to 
you. It can be done most conveniently by anec- 
dotes, respecting the fashionable dress, which | 
learnt in my late tour through a part of Europe, 
and which have furnished me since with contem- 
plative amusement, and practical enjoyment. A 
young lady of rank had received from the bounty 
of nature an overflow of constitutional sensibility : 


at the slippery age of fifteen, whenever she saw a, 


handsome man pass by the window, her counten- 
ance was apimatéd by a fervid glow, a gentle 


tremor ran along her frame, her large blue eyes | 


sparkled with uncommon lustre, and were then 
suffused mild and languid; after a gentle sigh, 
her tranquillity was restored. Appearances of 
this sort occurred so often, that they could. not 
escape attention. The experience of a fond 
nother readily understood those indications of 
extreme modesty; for such they seemed to her 
father, and his maiden sister, a slim perpendicular 
model of sharp cornered chastity, then in her 
fiftieth year. Mamma was too well bred to 
contradict her sagacious lord. Prudent women, 
you know, never open a field for conjecture in 
which their friends and connections may stumble 
over any thing unpleasant. But her parental 
tenderness was alarmed. Inthe meantime, the 
susceptible Amanda became every day more and 
more lovely, as her buds of beauty opened into 
bloom. Already her swelling hips had exceeded 
the meagre limit, assigned by statuaries to Diana, 
and might have served as a model to Titian for 
the goddess of Love. It was with a view to this 
as well as to other circumstances, that when 
Amanda first accompanied her mother to a pub- 
lic place, she ‘appeared with but one petticoat, 
and that a thin one. To say that she was fol- 
lowed, admired, adored, is needless. This has 
already been said a thousand times upon similar 
occasions. Her youth, her beauty, that sweet 
suffusion of countenance, and the continued play 
of features, prompted by a mind intclltyent, and 
a sensible heart, were, indeed, irresistible. Some 
how or other, perhaps from the thinness of ber 
dress, Amanda’s secret got wind, and in the 
luxurious capitals of Europe there is no lack ol 
reapers for the field of gallantry. Mamma was 
watchful, but even Honour somctimes sleeps. It 
so happened, that one evening while she was 
engaged with an agrecable friend in pleasant 
conversation, Lothario found means. in half an 
hour’s visit, to explain the whole theory of moral 
sentiment to the tender and delighted Amanda. 
lhis lesson had the same effect on his charming 
scholar, which Virgil supposes to have been pro- 
duced by the western breeze, sepe sine ullis conju- 
jiis, vento gravide mirabile dictu! Mamma, who 
could justly say, in the language of that charming 
poet, non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco, short- 
ly after these interesting conversations, made a 
further improvement on the dress of her dauh- 
ter, so that Amanda came out more beautiful 
chan ever with a short waist, and no petticoat at 
all! 
‘ By degrees the fashion was followed and un- 
derstood. Ladies, who had the same feelings, put 
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on the same dress. One of them (who, on some 
occasion or other, had read medical books), called 
it the cool diet, and insisted on it as the proper 
treatment fer inflammatory cases. Fashions, you 
know, are generally carried to excess; but that 
which, in the degree, is proper and becoming to 
one person, is, in the extreme, ridiculous and 
even dangerous to others. Not only those ladies, 
who were conscious of quick sensibility, stript 
themselves for use, but others, to whom the cool 
dict was by no means needful, went halfnaked for 
ornament. Not a few took up the fashion as a 
symbol.’ As a symbol, cried J, how- can that be? 


< That, (said Philander), is among the mysteries 


which 1 mean to communicate. Certain ladies, 
who, by the warmth of imagination, supply the 
coldness of constitution, resemble epicures, who 
take medicines to create appetite. By such per- 
sons the most delicate viands are swallowed 
without relish, and the difference they experience 
between expectation and reality, leads them to 
suppose there still remains untasted sume pre- 
cious morsel, which may stimulate their languid 
organs to enjoyment. But, however it might suit 
the burefaced luxury of a monarch to offer a pre- 
mium for the discovery of some new pleasure, 
the Jaws of decorum forbid a fashionable woman 
to hold out direct invitation; and, indeed, such 
conduct might defeat its own purpose, and rather 
repel than attract. It was thought, therefore, 
most advisable to make an ostentatious display 
of the cool diet, because to those who should 
consider it as dictated by the consciousness of 
an irritable organization it would prove a strong 
incitement, and inspire that enterprising spirit, 
which conduces to victory both in love and war. 

‘Thus you see, my dear Eugenius, there are 
two classes of women, one to whom the ventilat- 
ing system is necessary, and one to whom it is 
more than unnecessary. Yet both are the easy 
objects of gallantry : so that in a country, where 
women are properly instructed, you may safely 
conskler those who use it as thrown into your 
arms by the excess of nature, or the extravagance 
of fancy. There is, indeed, and particularly in 
this country, a third sort, who follow the fashion, 
either without knowing what it means, or else 
as a guard against danger to wbich they are not 
exposed. Our poor friend, whom we followed 
yesterday to the grave, was of this Just descrip- 
tion, and of course the cool diet occasioned her 
death.’ Of course! said I with astonishment. 
. Yes, of course—You have doubtless heard it 
observed, that if a severe peduyonue be set over 
a lad of mild and feeble temper, he will inlallibly 
break the boy’s spirit; and you must be sensible 
that the curb which is needful to rein in a fiery 
courser, will make a dull beast go backward. 

s And now, said he, Eugenius, | must tell you 
my reason for giving this information. 1 have 
been here six months. During the first three, 
l was employed in making observations, for I 
know. by experience, the importance of begin- 
ing well, be the undertaking whatit may. During 
the Jast three months I have turned my observa- 
tions to account; and the business grows so fast 
upon my hands, that I wish for a feilow-labourcr 
in the vineyard.’ 

I must acknowledge, that, notwithstanding my 
profound respect for the maxims of the old 
school, I have dispositions for certain practical 
doctrines of the new school, which make me 
desire to blend them a little together in my own 
conduct, though I would discourage the general 
prevalence of those heretical opinions. Such 
being the case, | was not a little charmed with 
the kind communication of my friend; bn! the 
fea of applying, by mistake, to a ludy of that 
third sort whic! pe mentioned, mace me: esis ous 
of further iforn aliun, I askec, werefor:, + aw 
they were to be distinguished from cach other. 


‘In this country, said he, it isa matter of some 
difficulty, because young Ladies imitate with so 
little discrimination that frequently what would 
elsewhere amount to certain proof, is here but 
slight presumption. I have, therefore, found 
it best to imitate Sailors who, when they navi- 
gate an unknown Sea, always keep the lead 
agoing, ‘ Keep the lead agoing; what do you 
mean by that? I mean to imitate the blind, 
and those who walk in the dark. ‘They, ‘you 
know, must feel their way.’ The vacancy of my 
countenanc shewed that I did not understand 
him. He smiled at my simplicity, and went on. 
‘The manners of this country permit a number 

of what are called innocent familiarities. By 

closely observing the effect of these when only a 
spectator, I determine the true sense of other 
indications. and by the help of those little ‘inno- 
cent familiarities, when I become the agent, 
save a deal of time, which might otherwise be 
wasted in vows and protestations.’ 

After conversing together an hour longer upon 
the same subject, I felt myself in a condition to 

take the field, if not as a veteran soldier, at least as 
a promising recruit. If you are acquainted with 
Ophelia, you must often have admired the rosy 
warmth of her ripened charms, which, exposed 
to the visitation of the winds, bid to their keenest 
blast a proud defiance. My propitious stars so 
ordered it, that lately, in an evening visit, I found 
her sitting, or I might say lying, alone on the 
sofa, which she had drawn befzre the fire. She 
-had been reading a novel. It was open at a 
tender scene. We read it together. By accident 
and instinct my hand took hold of hers. I felt a 
slight and tremulous compression of her little 
fingere I placed the dear hand on my heart, 
which beat a tumultuous alarm. Her cheek was 
‘crimsoned. Her eye met the keen gaze of mine. 
She turned it gently to heaven, and the sigh, 
half supprest, gave full rotundity to her swelling 
bosom. My lips were applied in the eager haste 
of rapturous emotion. She sprung from me. 
trembled, and, after a few minutes, during 
which I believe that I looked like a fool, said 
coldly * I find, sir, I am much deceived.’ I mut- 
tered out, as an excuse, I know not what about 
passion; but as soon as 1 pronounced that word, 
she repeated it emphatically, ‘ passion! which all 
can feign, but few can feel.’ She then stept 
across the room with such an indignant air, that 
I was heartily glad to be relieved by the arrival 
of young Florio. He sparkled, as usual, in the 
gaiety of the jolly god, but neither of us caught 
his mirth. Indeed, she seemed a little displeased 
with his visit, and gave me, unobserved, a look of 
gentle reproach, which I fecl to this moment. 
Now it happens that my friend Philander is on a 
tour to the northern and eastern statcs, apd I can- 
not tell, without his assistance. how itis with me 
and Ophelia. I thought I had followed his advice, 
and cast my lead with due skill and industry. 
Nay, [thought I bad good soundings; and, after 
all, it is but a broken voyage. Iam not yet quite 
up to this business, and, therefore, cannot tell 
scliesher it is she, or I wha have mistaken her case. 


Ifyou, or one of your experienced correspondents, ` 


will explain the matter, you will much oblige, 
gear sir, yours, 
EUGENIUS. 
== 
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Died, at London, the chevalhter de Sainte 
Croix, a French emigrant, of much celebrity. 
He was held in high esteem, by the late Ring 
of France, and was ecually attached to his sove- 
reign ; there- was amutual confidence between 
hem; which subsisted several years. After 
he peace of 1783, the king intended him for 
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his ambassador to the British court: but the 
parties and factions, which, at that time, prevailed 
in the French cabinet, thwarted his majesty’s 
inclination. However, he has, at different 
times, been charge des affairs and ambassador to 
almost everr court in Europe. He spoke the 
English Janguage with tolerable fluency, and 
wrote some tracts in the English language. 
Fora short time, he was secretary of state for 
foreign affaira; but when the king was forcibly 
brought from Versailles to Paris, he resigned 
his situation, and soon after came to England. 
He was held in considerable esteem, by the late 
ministry, and was often consulted by them. His 
knowledge and reading, being very extensive, 
his society was much esteemed, by the supe- 
rior classes. His personal manners were those 
of the most polite and well-bred gentleman. He 
was supported, in England, by the munificence 
of his friends; and it is believed, he received 
some elymosinary benefits from persons in 
England. He bore his misfogunes with singu- 
lar good temper, and becoming magnanimity. 
He died in his 60th year. 

The following is the Inscription on the Tomb 

of John Travis, Esqr. at Baltimore- 


IN MEMORY OF 


JOHN TRAVIS, 


A NATIVE OF LANCASHIRE, IN ENGLAND, 


RESIDENT IN PHILADELPHIA, 
WHO DIED 1N THIS CITY, 
The 10th day of October, A. D. 1803. 
TO THE FAITH AND CHARITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN, HE UNITED 


THE CIVIL VIRTUES OF THE GENTLEMAN: 
FOND, AS A HUSBAND, 
INDULGENT, AS A FATHER, 
CONSTANT, AS A FRIEND. 
READER! HE KNEW NOT AN ENEMY! 
SUAVITY GRACED HIS MANNERS, 
. AFFECTION CHERISHED HIS PERSON : 
PRUTH PROMPTED EACH THOUGHT AND ACTION, 
RESPECY DIGNIFIED HIS NAME ! 


Dallas’s “ Percival, or Nature Vindicated, is a 
work, warmly recommendod by the anti-jacobin 
reviewers, to the serious attention of all parents 
and guardians. 

The great and avowed objects of the author, 
are, to rescue moral sentiment from the chains 
of false shame, to fortify the-minds of the fair 
sex, to expose the wiles of seduction, to give 
an exalted idea of marriage, to justify the rules 
of society, and to paint an elevated view of 
human nature ; objects which clearly and justly 
suggested the second title of the work,“ Nature 
vindicated.——Among the principles of this 
work, we find, throughout, the rules of society 
forcibly inculcated. Mr. Dalias, (reader, it is 
R. C. Dallas) therefore, is no jacobin or leveller. 
The following strong and well-chosen cxpres- 
sions, used by Stormont, myst not here be 
omitted ; himself an agonized sufferer, from the 
successes of one of those agents of hell, against 
the person of a wife, he might otherwise have 
lived with in love and mutual bliss. Oh se- 
duction! diabolical art! Do not, Percival, think 
I wouid wound you, by alluding to the individual 
instance of it, that has destroyed my happiness. 
* My apostrophe is aimed at the crime alone. 
The devil's first crime was ingratitude; seduction 
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* Whom he at that time supposed to have been the 
brother of Percival. 


was his second—second in succession, but first and 
foremost in mischief. By the one, he damned himself 
alone; by the otber, he spread damnation, and 
blighted every joys 

The review is.concluded in the following 
words. ii 

We must now take our leave of this pleasing, 
instructive and well-written performance, with 
a few remarks on its style.—= We can say of this 
novel, what we have not always an opportunity 
to say ofthc productions, in general, which come 
before us; itis ENGLISH; it is written in the 
pure language of our country; on that account, 
were its other merits not allowed to influence 
our recommendation, we should press it upon 
the attention of parents, who allow their 
daughters to read what are called (but are not 
always so deserving, as his, of the title) good 
novels. The 97th letter from Percival, to 
madame de St. Valeri, (miss Coverly) subdued, 
at length, by reason and reflection, we particu- 
larly select from the whole, as one of the most 
finished, most elegant, and most instructive 
letters, we ever read in any book whatever. 
Having said thus much of the work altogether, 
we have revised our sentiments, and are happy 
to declare, that we have not saidtoo much. 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons.—In spite of 
the ill-founded contempt this great man pfofess. 
ed toentertain for actors, he persuaded himself 
to treat Mrs. Siddons with great politeness, and 
said, when she called on him, and Frank, his 
servant, could not immediately get.a chair, you 
see, madam, wherever you go, there are no 
seats to be got. 


t 
Tournan 


In Britain, every man has a right to be tried 
by his peers—except an authour! 

John Selden used to say,—marriage is a despe- 
rate thing: the frogs in Æsop, were extreme wise; 
they had a great mind to some waters, but they 
would not leap into the well, because the: could 
not get out again. | 

Cowper’s opinion of Lavater—I have read 
most of Lavater’s aphorisms ; they appear to me 
some of thesn, wise, many of them whimsical, & 
few of them false, and not a few of them extra- 
vagant. Nil illi medium—lIf he finds ina man, 
the feature or quality that he approves, he dei- 
fies him; if the contrary, he is a devil. His 
verdict is, in neither case, a just ong. 


D aiena e 


Many a man, says Dr. South, would have 
made a very good pulpit, who would have made 
a very bad figure, if he had been put into It 
him self. 

Lawyers. A proclamation was issued on the 6th 
day of November, and twentieth year of the frst 
James, in which the voters for members of parli- 
ament are directed not to choose curious and - 
wrangling lawyers, who seeke reputation, by stir- 
ring needless questions. 


In Aleyn’s Hist. London 1638, we find the 
following: 


—-A prating lawyer, (one of those which cloud 
That donoured science) did their conduct takes 
He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous croud, 
Thought it had been all gospel that he spake. 
At length these fools, their common error SaWs _ 
A daw;er on their side, but not the daw / 

No man was ever more able to appreciate the 
merits of deserving, none mor inclined to aa 
pose the errors and deformities of wicke 
authors, than Doctor Samux.i Jounson jma 


name ever dear to the friends of religion and 
learning; and a w'i er, Whose works, w hile these 
handm:ids to human wants are heid in venera- 
tion among men, will never cease lo convey 
admonition to the profligate, and knowledge to 


the ignorant. 


The earl of Carlisle, a recent and a youthful 
poet, has committed a ludicrous blunder in his 
“Step-mother, Act 2, sc. 1. He informs us, that 
women express their grief, at the circumstance 
of a rape, by neighing : 

We soldiers love the roaring of great guns, 


" The neighing of war horses and of matrons 
ye . . 
Violated, aud all such martial noises. 


Pun. The following is one of the good Puns 
that I have met with. 


Judges are Gods, and he who made them so, 

Meant not men should be forc’d to them to go 

By means of angels. 

It occurrs, in Dr. Donne's 5th satire—The 
reverend writer playson the word angels, which 
signifies both a messenger and a coin. 

A good artist who has long observed the per- 
petual struggle which female fushion has to main- 
tain against her two greatest encmies, nature and 
convenience, has contrived an entire new.” Dress 
for Ladies ” which while it satisfies the minutest 
inspection of a lover's eye with the sight of 
charms hitherto” invisible, "or but “dimly seen," 
is calculated to protect the tender female frame 


against the rudest attacks of wind and weather |. 


it is made of compleat glass, the advantages of 
which must be many and obvious. Ladies, by 
this means, will carry about with them at once, a 
mirror, and an emblem, in which, while they dress 
themselves, they may study themselves. Cased 
in this suit, alover would as soon think of flying, 
as offering to be rude, as he would infallibly 
cut his finger in the attempt. Even an invading 
conqueror would abate something of his im- 
petuosity, and respect the innocent contents, for 
the sake of the dangerous envelope which held 
them. he projector has laid in a stock of glass, 


to customers of all ranks and degees, as plate 


glass for the nobility, green glass for young maidens, 
and fawed glass for courtezans. 

The following is a verbal translation of an 
Inkmaker’s shop Billin China. From the style 
and spirit of this article, we are 'ed to believe 
that a strong resemblance exists between the 
Chinese, aud the true Indian. 


SinHoneE, the name of the place, where the 
Ink is manufactured, and whence it derives its 
name. 

Very good Ink, very fine, very old shop, 
Grandfather, Father, and self make this ink; 
fine and hard, very hard, pick’d out very fine 
and black, before and now. Sell very good ink, 
prime cest is very dear; this Ink is heavy, so 
is gold; no one can make like it; the others, 
that make ink do it for money, and to cheat. I 
only make it good, fora name. Plenty of Gen- 
temen know my Ink; my family never cheat: 
always a good name. I make Ink for the Em- 
peror, and all the mandarins round. All Gen- 
tlemen must come to my shop, and know my 
name Unewancatr Locke. 

A Gentleman sometime’ since, ascended in a 
balloon, accompanied by a lady; after having 
risep to a considerable height, he proposed to 
salute her; this the lady then refused, adding 
‘that at any other time, she should not have 
the least objection upon earth.’ 


ROTE 


Taking titles are all the vogue in London 
Miss Plumptree having lately published Some- 
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thing New. a droll author has followed her with 
three volumes of + Nothing New.’ 

The travels of a Comet—(From the French)— 
“ After having run a considerable career, the 
Comet quartered itself the first night, between 
the horns of Capricorn.—what a bed! the next 
night, it reposed itself on the Dragon's tail— 
what a spot! the following evening, it got into 
company with a minor Bear—what a society! it 
then paid a visit to the heel, the leg of Her- 
cules 3” l 

In Belturbet church-yard, Ireland, is this in- 
scription—“ Here lies John Higley, whose 
father and mother were drowned in their 
passage from America. Had they both dived 
they would have been buried here. 


THE RANZ DES VACHES OF SWITZERLAND 
Translated. ; 


The Ranz des Vaches was inserted inthe 6th 
number of the Port Folio.—Its simplicity recall- 
ing, on perusal some days ago, the scenery of a 
particular part of his former country, induced 
the gentleman who sends us the following to 
translate it, while under the influence of that 
maladie du pays, which gave birth to the original. 
Some of our readers may have seen a transla- 
tion of it in the Port Folio No. 15.—Notwith- 


standing which we hope the one we now offer 


will be thought worthy of notice, 


Oh! when shall I that happy moment prove, 
To see again the objects of my love? a 


Our lakes and our riv’lets so clear, 
Our hill and our mountains so nigh, 
Our hamlets to mem’ry so dear 
And our vales that with Tempe might vie! 


Oh! when shall I that happy moment prove, 
To sec agains those happy objects of my love? 


When, ander the shade of the tree, 
To the sound of the shepherd’s soft pipe, 
Shall the sweet Isabella with me ' | 
Dance gayly again by moonlight? 


Oh! when shall I that happy moment prove, 
To see again those ubjects of my love? 


My father and mother so dear ; 
My brothers and sisters so kind ; 

My lambs and my flucks that were there; 
My charmer so long left behind ? 


Oh! when shall I that happy moment prove, 
To see again those objects of my love? ‘ 
(-4nti- Democrat. 
It is said that the committee of our legisla- 
ture who unanimously adopted a resolution to call 
thige of the judges of the Supreme court before 
them to answer certain charges brought against 
them by Thomas Passmore, have reconsidered 
their resolution, and determined merely to call 
Thomas Passmore and his witnesses before them, 
in order to procure their testomony. Probably 
somebody has kindly told these sage legislators 
whet they did not know themselves, that they 
have no power to compel the appearance of 


judges to answer to any accusation whatever. 
[Gaz. U. S. 


The National Intelligencer of the 27th, has 


the following paragraph. 


The Members of Congress Dine together 
to-day, and next week give a Ball, in celebration 
of the acquisition of Louisiana. . This example 
will, we have no doubt, be generally followed 
by the citizens of the United States, who ap- 
preciate, as highly as their Representatives, 


this great event. 
e [iċ 
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Married lately. in New Hampshire, Mr. Wil- 
ham Long feliow to Miss Elizabeth Short.—There 
are some good matches, some bad matches, and 
even some happy matches; but this may be said 
to be zo match at all. ) 


~ THE RULE OF RIGHT. 


If the United States have lost, say, a hundrad 
thousand dollars by Mr. Jefferson’s putting Nir’ 
Livingston into Mr. Harrison’s office without 
any necessity or good cause, ought not so fine a. 
patriot and philosopher as Mr. Jefferson to pay 
the loss himself ?—Or, if he should be President 
another four years, and it should be stopped out 
of his salary, which is twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, would no 25,000 dollars multi- 
plyed by 4, the number of years, produce, ac- 
cording to the rule of three, 100,060 dollars, 
the exact amount of the judgment already ob- 
tained against Mr. Livingston at the suit of the 
United States. (Fred. Her. 


‘ A PUZZLE. 


Mr. Jefferson, we find by the papers, has ap- 
pointed a person to the office of District attorney 
of New-York, which office we know was held by 
Edward Livingston, Esq- Now we want some 
democratic printer to tell us, what has become 
of Mr. Livingston, and what is the meaning of 
thisnew appointmegt. Can it be that Mr. Liv- 
ingston is dismissed from office? And if so, for 
what? Why all this silence about the matter?- 
Why ean’t we get one word about it from the 
Jeffersonians? And why won’t they open their— 

‘poor, poor dumb mouths 
And bid them speak.’ [idid. 

Examining the fragments of writing which 
have come down to us from the times of monk- 
ish darkness, when the human understanding, 
as well as conscicnce, was kept in fetters, and 
the churchmen of the day contrived to make a 
monopoly of learning, by shutting out, as far as 
(ney could, the laity from the use of letters, we 
find a most deplorable want of that sententious 
wisdom, which distinguished the latter end of 
Paganism, and of that wit, which has rendered 
the face of the civilized world so illustrious since 
the revival of learning—or, to use the words of 
Dr. Johnson, ‘Since learning triumph'd o'er her 
barbarous foes.’ All was, during that time, quaint 
quibble, or miserable conceit, and those con- 
tinued for a long time afterwards to be affected 
by the greatest men. Shakspeare now standsa 
signal instance of it. Sometimes, however, we 
find a lucky thought in the rubbish of those 
times, and among those we consider one which 
has been noticed by Lord Bacon. ‘ One of the 
Fathers, says his Lordship, saith that there is this . 
difference between the death of old men and young 
men: that old men go to death, and death comes 
to young men.’ (Charleston Courier, 

Some years since, a gentleman in Scotland 
observed a post boy, and another Jad, dismount - 
from their horses, and proceed to playing quoits. 
The gentleman could not centain his indigna- 
tion at this neglect of an important duty, but 
rode up and exercised his whip on the post doy. 
The other lad begged nat to be treated in the 
same way, as he‘ was ONLY an express!’ = [i8. 

Among other instances of deviation. from 
instinct, mentioned in a late British publication, 
is that of a buck rabbit. A spaniel dog anda 
cat were in the same house with him; and they 
all ate and slept together. They were often 
seen before the fire, the dog at the bottom, the 
cat over him, and the rabbit stretched across 


the cat. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In numbers tun’d to unaffected woe, 

To thee, dear maid, J bid my sorrows flow, 

Convinc’d within thy feeling breast to find 

The balm of comfort for a weary mind. 

Oh! what extatic pleasures fir'd my soul, 

While o’er our heads the down-wing’d moments 
stole, 

And love light hovering in the fragrant air, 

To give a zest to every joy was there! 

What though no more I clasp my Hannah’s 
charms 

In the fond circle of a lover’s arms, 

What though no more ambrosial sweets I sip 

From the rich ruby of her smiling lip, 

What though no more the languish of her eye, 

Her head declin’d, and gently heaving sigh, 

Bless my fond sight, and firm assurance prove 

That her fair soul is form’d for tenderest love ; 

While now cold Prudence, with a cautious air, 

Moves me reluctant from the melting fair, 

Yet all these pleasures could I well resign, 

Convinc’d her heart, her yielding heart, is mine, 

Did but a constant correspondence prove 

The dear memorial of unalter'd love: 

But ah! while now through each revolving day 

My breast accuses loitering love’s delay, 

How can I fancy’s mournful views controul, 

Or check the fears that agitat my soul? 

Can she be wavering ‘—no—the thought I scorn, 

Of jealousy and frantic passion born— 

Oh! jealousy, thy cold, reverted eye, 

Thy heaving bosom, and thy ponderous sigh, 

I will not own ;—all tyrant as thou art, 

Thou shalt not lord it o’er my faithful beart. 

But, O my soul! whence these foreboding fears? 

Whence that deep sigh, and whence these stream- 
ing tears? 

Does dire disease with tottering step advance, 

And in her bosom fix his burning lance f 

Methinks I see her mournful friends around, 

And catch her sorrows’ lamentable sound. 

Through the lone day these griefs my thoughts 


employ, 
And chase each faint, each flecting sense of 
eee ss Cae | 
And round my-.couch at night, (the couch of 
pain); 


Sad fancy’s terrors rise renew'd again; 

Grief’s pallid train my shudd’ring soul affright, 

And forms unusual burst upon my sight ; 

Methinks with thee thro’ aromatic groves 

I stray, surrounded by the laughing loves; 

Gay spring before us strews the path with flowers, 

And melting music warbles from the bowers ; 

Down the green slope a wildly winding stream 

Murmars and sparkles to the solar beams; 

Sudden the tempest heaven's bright glory shrouds, 

And thick and thicker fy the sable clouds; 

Through the deep gloom the lightning’s livid 
giare, 

Sweeps in broad curves, and seems to fire the 
air, 

While o'er our heads the thunders roll around, 

And deafning echos catch the awful sound, 

And nicht’s tremendous crew, with aspect pale, 

And shape terrific, flit along the vale, 

Another tlash succeeds, and, lo! the maid 
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Preserv’d from death and left behind to see, 


What doubly wounds my breast, the loss of 


thee. 

In pity, Hannah, to a love like mine, 

Send from thy hand the soul-consoling line, 

Or, if I may not this full blessing prove, 

At least these tortures of suspence remove, 

*Tis all I ask ;—if, with destructive sway, 

Sickness shall tear each bud of bliss away, 

Still shall my soul, to generous feelings true, 

The path which love and duty point pursue ; | 

Or should celestial health, without alloy, 

Lead thee in rapture through the realms of joy, 

Thou’'lt not forbid my votive muse to stray, 

A soft companion on the flow’ry way, 

To cull poetic blossoms, and to Lraid 

A breathing garland in th’ embow’ring shade, 

To deck the ringlets of my lovely maid! 
HARLEY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


In vain to me the zephyr blows, 
And vainly blooms the vernal bow’r, 
Down my sad cheek the tear-drop flews, 
And sighs consume the pensive hour: 
Ne’er must the briny torrent stay, 
Till Delia wipes the tear away ; 
Ne’er must my bosom cease to sigh, 
Till kindness re-ithumes her eye. 


Why did the gentle maiden rove 

From rural scenes, from rural joys? 
Why, when I dar'd to disapprove, 

Did she resent the friendly voice? 
Ah! rather say, thou simple swain, 
When Delia left this peaceful plain, 
Why did’st not thou, with ready care, 
Attend the footsteps of the fair. 


Ah! would she bless my longing eyes, 
Would she but smile on me once more, 
Then ne’er should chiding damp our joys, 
Henceforth my every care were o’er: 
Then Jay thy every care aside, 
Sweetly the generous damsel cry’d, 
As through the grove, with blushing charms, 
She sprung into her Damon’s arms. 
Harrer. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


' PSALM 157. 
As down in the vale gil dejectedly laid, 
Her star-pointing turrets where Babylon rears, 
When russet-rob’d evening had spread her dun 
shade, = 
We mournfully swell’d the slow tide with our 
tears. 


Upon the green willows that wav’d o’er the 
_ stream, | 
Our harps all untun’d we neglectingly hung, 
No more we attzmpted the heart-cheering theme, 
No more flow’d the heav’n prompted hymn from 
our tongue. 


When down the low valley, with looks full of 
pride, 
Our laurel-crown'd victors came stately along, 


May my fingers to guide the gay strings ever 


fail, : 
May my tongue still refuse to pour forth the 
soft lay. 


Oh! father, enthron’d in the mansions of love, 

Whose frowns can destroy, and whose smile can 
restore, 

May Edom the fate of captivity prove, 

And feel the distresses thy people deplore. 


For, O! when the sword of the mighty is nigh, 
When the hand of destruction spreads horror 
around, 


-O’erturn that proud temple exulting they cry, 


And level those towers of defence with the 
ground. 


And shortly, ah! Babylon, thou too shalt drain 

From the cup of affliction the biiters of woe, 

The queen of all nations no more shalt thou 
reign, 

But all thy proud honours be humbled and low. 


Nay, blest shall they be who in fury arise, 

And pierce at the breast the dear pledges of 

love, 

Whose bosoms regard not the tenderest ties, 

W hose pity no moans of misfortune can move. 

HARLEY. 
=e 
SELECTED POETRY. 

[ A good translation of the works of Anacreon, say the 
English reviewers, has long been a desideratum ia 
English literature. We are happy to declare it as our 
Opinion that this desideratum is now ably supplied. 
Mr. Moore seems to havea ciear perceptien of the 
peculiar paa of the original, and has not been un- 
successful in transfusing them into his native language. 
His versification is at once polished and easy; and he 
has intitated, as far, perhaps, as was possible in a 
translation, that concise simplicity of phrase, which 
renders the odes of Anacreon so attractive. } 


ODE IX. 
I pray thee, by the gods above, 
Give me the mighty bowl I love, 


And let me sing, in wild delight, 
‘I will, I will be mad to night !’ 


‘Alcmzon once, as legends tell, 


Was frenzied by the fiends of hell ; 
Orestes too, with naked tread, 
Frantic pac'd the mountain head; 
And why? a murder'd mother’s shade 
Before their conscious fancy play’d. 
But I can ne'er a murderer be, 

The grape alone shall bleed by me, 
Yet can I rave in wild delight, 

‘I will, I will, be mad to night.’ 
The son of Jove, in days of yore, 
Imbrued his hands in youthful gore, 
And brandish'd, with a maniac joy, 
The quiver of the expiring boy ; 

And Ajax, with tremendous shield, 


Infuriate scour'd the guiltless field. 


But I, whose hands no quiver bold, 
No weapon but this flask of gold, 
The trophy of whose frantic hours 

Is but a scatter’d wreath of flowers; 
Yet, yet can I sing, with wild delight, 
‘I will, I will be mad to night. 


° 
oÊ i m a aa] 


And give us, ye Hebrews, they tauntingly cried, 
Come! give us the notes of your Sion’s sweet 


song. 


How can we, far distant from Solyma's towers, 
Our harps, alt untun’d, in soft music employ? 
How can we call forth gentle harmony’s powers 
T'indulge an ill-tim’d, an unnatural joy? 


The classical reader, after perusing this sally 
of jovial enthusiasm, will remember the dulce est 


desipere, and the non sanius bacchabor of the 
carousing Horace. 


I most revere a lifeless corse is laid a= 

Instant, and though -with sleep the vision flies, 

Should I once more to slumber close my eyes, 

Perhaps upon some mountain’s breezy brow 

We view the ocean’s placid waves below, ` 

At distance far the posting sails descry, | 

Like some fair choud just dropping from the sky, 

And as their safe return we ben :9 yreet, 

The faithless bank betrays our trusting feet; 

Down, down we sink ; but }, not doom’d to share, 
* Unhappy youth! the fortunes of the fair, 


ran ma 
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Should I be forgetful of Sion’s blest vale, 


From my heart should the deep fix’d impressions 
decay, : 
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BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ: 
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Vox populi vox dei. 


1) SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
BIR, 
TO the cosmopolite, in spirit, | know of no 
more consolatory reflection, or, to the eye of 
philanthropy, a more exhilirating prospect, than 
the strikin and universal pre-eminence of the 
modern over the ancient world, even when in 
the zenith df its reputation, and ip the most 
celebrated eras of its renown. Human reason 
towers in flights, far beyond the ken of Grecian 
or Roman philosophy to reach, or their presci- 
ences to anticipate; and irradiations of light 
have beamed upon the world, to whose splendor 
the boasted perfection of antiquity is as mich 
inferior as that perfection is exalted above the 
gross ignorance and ferocious barbarism of the 
eleventh century. Science and the arts have 
enlarged their empire, and indefinitely multiplied 
their ramifications; the range of the ratiocinative 
faculty is incakulably dilated; to the powers 
ef fancy are expanded new and inexhaustible 
sources of amusement and creation; and the 
inind reviews, with astonishment and exultation, 
the extent of its progress, and the variety of its 
acquisitions. tu, 
We emulate the ancients in the distinguishing 
eharacteristics of their excellence, and encounter 
them in the most favourite waiks of their genius. 
To Plato znd Aristotle we may oppose, in pol- 
ics, Locke, Montesquieu, or Machiavel; in cri- 
ticism, a Johnson or a Blair; in pneumatology, 
the patient research, luminous method, and 
profound analysis of Reid and Steward: to the 
mervous diction and masculine oratory of De- 
mosthenes, the logical precision, and irresistible 
cogency of Chatham and Fox: to the diffuse, 
the brilliant, the versatile, and argumentative 
eloquence of Ciccro, the more enlarged philoso- 
phy, diversified information, glowing stile, duc- 
tile imagination, rich and varicgated imagery of 
Burke. The glory of Pliny ts lost in the superior 
lustre of Linnzus and Buffon: the problems of 
Euclid and Archimedes dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with that vast super- 
structure of mathematical truth, which the 
moderns have reared by the instrumentality of 
algebraic and infinitesimal calculation. From 
a monstrous compound of visionary theory, and 
wild, absurd hypothesis, the grand discoveries 
of Newton and Kepler, the claborate investiga- 
tions of La Grange and La Lande, have exalted 
astronomy tothe rank of one of the most extensive 
and clearly demonstrable, asit is the mostsublime 
and useful of sciences. The invention of glasses, 
which bring near what is immensely remote, and 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


IE essosoessoossesssssoosoesooosess S VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


AND PLEAS’ D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.” 
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render perceptible, what the unassisted eye would 
search for in vain, which lead up the astronomer’s 
discernment even tothe satellites of the Georgium 
Sidus, and carry down the naturalist’s observa- 
tion as far as the animalcule race, has elucidat- 
ed aninfinitude of phenomena, heretofore deemed 
inexplicable, and opened new stores of knowledge 
too abundant for the imagination itself to grasp, 
too multifarious for the limited period of human 
life thoroughly to explore. 

In the course of this progressive amelioration, 
the ten closing years of the last century have 
produced improvements both of theoretic and 
practical legislation, which more nearly affect 
and which must ultimately prove more beneficial 
to society, than any other of which the ingenuity 
of man can boast. My remarks on this head 


shall be confined to the most momentous of 


those improvements, the more complete deve- 
lopement and wider diffusion of what the en- 
lightened venerate as the boldest lineament and 
very seminal principle of the sacred rights of 
man, I mean the text I have adopted, ‘ that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God.’ As by 
the voice of the people is understood the voice 
of the majority,.and as a majority is always 
composed of thase, whom the inanity of pride 
has contumeliously denominated the vulgar, 
their voice comes, therefore, not simply as the 
dictate of the most profound sublunary wisdom, 
but fortified by the more awful and imposing 
guise of an emanation from on high. It was at 
the prospect of a revolution, which promised to 
propagate and establish this maxim, together 
with all the unutterable blessings which it 
necessarily entails, that a juvenile warmth thril- 
led the frame of doctor Price, that, in the ardor 
of joyful anticipation, and in the effervescence 
of a generons zeal, he breaks out, to speak the 
language of his eloquent antagonist, into ‘that 
benutitul and prophetic ejaculation’ nunc demittis, 
‘Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, fur mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 
He saw, as if in the bird-eye landscape of a 
promised land,’ the proximate overthrow of that 
subordination of rank, so falsely emblazoned as 
the Corinthian pillar of society, he saw the invi- 
dious distinctions of birth and wealth and talent 
totally exp.oded; superstition, under the more 
specious apellation of religion, disrobed of all 
the ornaments, and divested of all the terrors 
which the pious credulity of accumulated ages 
had enabled her to usurp; mankind casting off 
the thraldom of experience and the clog of 
prejudice; acquiescing in no domination but 


‘that of reason; amalgamated into one promiscu- 


ous mass, and consolidated into one equal fra- 
ternity. He saw the approaching verification of 
this prediction of the Gospel, that the kingdom 
of Sion was at hand, that whatever was high- 
est on earth should be brought lowest, and 
whatever was low should be exalted.’ The 
partial illuminations of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries did but lap the branches, and prune 
the luxuriancy of the feudal despotism: he saw 
the axe now applied to the root, the sap siccat- 
ed, and the truuk withered. Mathias and Boccold, 
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it is true, secmed in those agesto have imbibed 
one spark of the celestial fire; they seized upon 
Munster, a city of Westphalia, proclaimed that 
the spirit of God should alone be their political 
guide ; taught the nniverss! equality of man, 
and anathenatised the office of magistracy, as 
an unwarrantable encroachment on spiritual in- 
dependence. Cnipperdoling’s voluntary . com- 
mutation of the consular dignity, for the humble 
duty ef a public executioner, sanctioned those 
doctrines by an act of self debasement, no less 
rare than admirable. Unfortunately for their 
contemporarics, the flame which they lighted 
up was both circumscribed in its extent, and 
transient in its duration; the salutary lessons 
incweated bythe first, and the heroic example 


of the latter, were equally inefficacious in @ 


warfare against the bigotted hierachy and too 
potent aristocracy of the times; it remained for 
this glorious epoch to prosecute what they had 
left inchoate, to imbrace their principles in the 
fullest latitude, to give them wider dissemina- 
tior, and establish them on a more stable basis. 

Fpr one conversant with the literature of the 
ancie:.ts, itis almost a work of supererogation to 
remark, that whatever they possessed of genius 
the most brilliant, judgment the most solid, ‘or 
penetration the most acute, militates not only 
against the letter, but against the spirit of the 
maxim which forms the subject of ihe present 
essay. The works of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, of Xenophon and 
Plutarch, of all the luminaries of Greece and 
Rome, illustrious for their experimental know- 
ledge of rep.:'dican systems, teem with the 
most unqualilicd abuse of inajorities ; their tur- 
bulence and venality, their credulity and ingrati- 
tude, their indiscriminating vindictive rage,when 
roused, tbeir wanton oppressive tyranny when 
armed with power, are themes on which they 
appear to dwell with the u:most fervor of com- 
placency and energy of invective. They abound 
in opprobrious epithet, odious simile, and ine 
jurious allusion. From their mutability they 
assimilate the populace to the moon, and enforce 
the analogy by pourtrayine both bodiesas equally 
opaque, in which thcre is inherent no native 
light, whose superiicies can only be affected, 
and whose interior is impervious to the cheer- 
ing ray. A soiitary cagle supports the blaze of 
the sun better than a myriad of bats; if the 
chiscl of the statuary, and the polish of the arti- 
ficer are essentially requisite to fashion a stone 
into the human figure: without their aid that 
figure would as little spring from a junction of 
all the stones of the quarry, or the rocks of the 
mountain. If the union of an infinity of Zenos 
can never produce an unit, to the unenlightened 
wisdom of antiquity a similar impossibility would 
seem to obtain that an infallible decision, or even 
a judicious choice, should result from an host 
of men, who, individually, can have no spe- 
culative or practical acquaintance with govern- 
ment, whose situation and hubits necessarily 
preclude them from even a moderate insight 
into the genuine characters of the candidates for 
their favour. 
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The celebrated Phocion is said to have been 
so deeply impressed with these ideas, that he 
considered the plaudits of the multitude as the 
most indutbitabie test of error, and habitually in- 
vestigated, with peculiar warmth of suspicion, 
and diligence of scrutiny, the steps of his 
career, which stoed highest in the public esti- 
mation. To an undistinguishing eye the melan- 
choly catastrophe of this great man would appear 
tosuperadd nocontemptible weightto hisopinions: 
he was finally executed, as an infamous delinquent, 
by the people of Athens, although the boast of 
Greece for the supereminent endowments of his 
mind, and the exalted purity of his life. 

Whatever loftiness of feeling, or elation of 
conscious superiority, this retrospect must in- 
fuse into the breast of the most illiterate of the 


‘present day, I venture to pronounce that those 


emotions will be greatly invigorated, and the 
triumph doubly enhanced when the name of 
Cicero is subjoined in support of the same 
ignoble cause. With a hand that refined and 
perfected whatever it touched, with a mind that 
ranged through every region of science, and 
penctrated into every subject, however compli- 
cated or abstruse; in his political disquisitions 
alone he walked in error, and groped in obscurity. 
A most intimate knowledge of human natare, 
and a long series of years, unremittingly occu- 
pied in the midst of popular elections, and in the 
study of popular passions, instead of leading 
shim in the strait path, served but to widen and 
multiply his aberrations. His banishment from 
the republic, after having twice preserved it 
from destruction, the exaltation of Piso, Lentu- 
Jus, and ‘a funeral train’ of ferocious monsters, 
the subsequent reign of the sanguinary triumvi- 
rate, may pessibly have conduced to the adoption 
of those sentiments, so repugnant to the majesty 
of the people, of which he makes even an ostén- 
tatious display. The following argument, already 
given in substance above, is gravely advaneed in 
the fifth book of the Tusculano: * An quidquam 
stultius, quam quos singulos contemnas, illos ali- 
quid puta. € esse universos ? Jn an other philoso- 
phical moment. in all the coolness of speculations 
he unequivocally declares that the multitude pos- 
sesses neither reason or prudence, or discrimina- 
tion or judgment, ¢ Non ratio, non discrinien, non 
consilium, non diligentia in vulgo.’ His ideas of 
government wear a similar aspect, ¢ Statuo esse 
optime constitutam rempublicam quæ ex intribus 
generibus illis regali, optimo et populari modice 
confusa.’ This vaunted union and eternal equi- 
poise of the three diverse species, is but the veil 
of tyranny, the delusive plau-ibility of interested 
politicians, fundamentally subversive of real li- 
berty, and every way incompatible with the 
voice of the people, if free and untramelied in 
its operation, Their’s would be the total aboli- 
tion of the regal authority, the aunilitlation of 
the aristocratical. the complete preponderance 
of the popular. The works of Seneca breathe 
ihe -same spirit, and strenuously inculcate the 
same doctrine: the sober moralist treads un- 
deviatipgly in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
dictatorially publishes to the world that nothing 
is so contemptible as the judgment of the mul. 
tude, < nibil tam inestimabile est quam animi 
mulutudinis,’ and omits no opportunity of in- 
stiling a preposterous and an aristocratical, but, 
with him, a favourite maxim, ‘estimes judicia 
non numeres,’ estimate opinions by their intrinsic 
merit, and not by, the number of their abettors. 
If the reader, from his individual experience, 
or in the plenitude of his veneration for these 
great names, be inclined to Huctuate, 1 would 
beg Icave to suggest, and it should always be 
premised, that a belief of what is incomprehen- 
sible, constitutes the essence of faith. If also, in 
the course of his historical studies, he should 
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have encountered obstacles still nore formidable, 
if he should have found that the annals of al 
democratical institutions uniformly record the 
triumph of vice, and the depression of virtue; 
that they are invariably the archives of licen- 
tious disorder, and tumultuary violence, of in- 
iquitous intrigue, and shameless corruption. of 
bloodshed and of massacre, if he should have 
discovered that whatever is most abhorrent to 
the understanding and to the heart has been 
in all ages, sanctioned by the general approba- 
tion of a multiplicity of nations, I would apain 
remark, that the ways of providence are inscru- 
table to man, and that itis a received paralogrism 
in logic to condemn because we do not under- 
stand. This country has already felt the genial 
influence of the preponderance of the majority, 
itis here that the genius of universal suffrage 
has selected the scat of his empire; we have 
opened ‘an asylum for oppressed humanity 


from all parts of the globe;’ to that asylum 


numbers of the oppressed have flown; throwing 
aside narrow vicws, and local prejudices, we 
have demanded no probationary period, but in- 
stantaneously made them members of our body 
corporate, and even elevated them to the rank 
of our political teachers; we have, indeed, a 
constitution moulded after a corrupt model, but 
the framers and the advocates of that constitu- 
tion we have hurled from power, and in their 
place have substituted those who know no reve- 
rentia] awe, or puerile scruple, who have already 
applied the incission knife, and can soon lodge 
it in the family vault of ‘all the Capulets,’ these 
are a part of the effects of this glorious doctrine ; 
to them, and to such as are future, I.appeal as 
the most irrefragable vouchers of its truth and 
utility. 
FLORIAN. 
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Memorabilia demoeratita, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern, 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of Americandemo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Foolscup, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 165! 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for T uane 
„and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 

_ of the work. 


In pursuance of my engagements, I now 
present to the public an extract from the first 
section of the first chapter of this admirable 
work, which opens in the following manner: 

“ Man is, by nature, a mighty megalonyx, 
produced purposely, in a philosophical view, to 
prowl, pillage,* propagate, and putrify. But 
circumstances combining to produce an augmen- 
tation of the species, and the ratio of individua! 
exigencies increasing beyond that of his energies, 


he was soon necessitated to circumscribe his 


natural dispositions, and submit to the slavish 
requisitions of society. In this state his original 
temperament preserved its preponderancy. The 
inclination to take from each other, what each 
other had accumulated, strengthened. Hence 
proceeded throes and convulsions. The agonia- 
ing spasms of infuriated man, seeking, through 
blood and slaughter, to wrest its earnings from 
labour, and the counter current, the disposition 
to retain produced, agitated the billows of so- 
ciety, and lefi no shore peaceful. To this wild 


* To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 
Pops. 


condition of civilized man, succeeds a republican 
organization. Instead of expending his blood 
and substance for the wretched purpose of ex- 
changing this master for that, he placed the 
powers of governing him in a plurality of hands 
of his own choice: so that the corrupt will of no 
one man might in future oppress him, and, pro- 
scribing prerogetive, he consolidated the laws 
in the bands of such plurality. Then succeeded 
the sum of good government. Then closed the 
circle of his feliciticse Men, restramed from 
injuurg one another, and left otl-erwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry or im- 
provement, took not from the mouth of labour 
the bread it had earned, nor from the belly of 
industry the butter it had churned. 

“ About to enter, republicans, upon an ex- 
amination, which will comprehend every thing 
dear and valuable to you, it is proper you should 
uncerstand what I deem the essential principle 
of democracy. 1 will compress them into the 
narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its modifications. 
Regular and continued multiplication of men. 
‘ Heat being.’ as the great Jefferson says, ¢ friend- 
ly, and moisture adverse, to the production and 
duvelopement of large animals, a careful col- 
lection of fuel for population propensities. In- 
timacy, commerce, and sexual connection with 
all women—matrimonial alliances with none—a 
careful preservation of the whole constitutional 
vigour, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at 
home, and safety trom abroad. The support 
and elevation of insurgents, Genevans, French, 
and other imported patriots, as the most com- 
petent administrators of our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwark against anti-republican 
tendencies; a jealous watchfulness over elec- 
tions, and a studious command of democratic 
plurality, by: the mild and easy infusion, into 


the ‘rights of suffrage, of foreigners, who, at 


home, were destined to be lopt by the sword of 
the law. A well disciplined band of needy exe 
pectants, our best reliance in power, and our only 
sure resort in moments of election. The civil 
supremacy of a democratic executive, and a 
prompt corrective for the want of participation 
in office of those, who are neither honest, capable, 
nor faithful to the constitution ; economy in the 
public expense, that coaches may he lightly 
burdened ; the punctual payments of Virginia 
debts from the national purse, and a sacred dis- 
tribution of offices, according to faith pledged 
previous to election. Lncouragement of Duane, 
and of Dawson as his hand-maid. Diffusion of 
jealousics of monarchical designs, and arraign- 
ment of all orders of the state at the bar. of 
democratic reason. Freedom for all religions 
and for atheism—freedom for falsehood—free- 
dem for convicted libellers, under the protection 
of the power of pardoning—and a trial by juries, 
selected by marshals appointed out of our’ own 
party, or trembling under correcting procedures. 
These are the bright constellation of principles, 
which have conducted, or attended, demecratic 
power in all ages and nations, and as they should 
be the text of civic instruction, the touchstone 
by which to try those we trust, I thought I 
could not do better than thus, in the beginning 
of my history, to give them as conspicuous a 
place as their importance deserves.” 

Having shewn the above extract to some de- 
mocratic friends of mine, they affirm that it is 
as choice a sample of fine writing as was ever 
produced in any age or country. It is, say they, 
cut in the latest and most fashionable court stile, 
and closely corrected after the most approved 
models. As to that ‘ sublime alliteration, (for so 


+ 


* See his Notes on Virginia. 


\ ments. 


they term it), with which the work opens, they 
are ata loss for language to express their, admi- 
ration. According to them, however, our author 
cannot lay claim to originality in designing this 
beauty, as they insist he had it in outline from 
the great Jefferson, who, in his sixth query of 
his Notes on Virginia, expresses himself in the 
following elegant manner. < The truth is that a 
pigmy and a patagonian, a mouse and a mammoth, 
derive their dimensions from the same nutritive 
juices.’ Again, a sentence or two after, ‘ But 
all the manna of heaven would never raise a 
mouse to the bulk of the man:moth.' ‘These sen- 
tences they affirm must have been inthe eye of 
Mr. Kiddnap, and that by them he must bave 
modelled his own. Their candour and justice 
will not permit them to deny that, in this in- 
stance, the disciple has surpassed his master, 
and reached a point of exquisite refinement, 
which the original has not attained. In like 
manner as some of the finest inventions of 
Homer expand with new graces by the striking 
attitudes and flowing drapery in which Virgil's 
genius displays them, I find this beauty of al- 
literation very popular among allıny democratic 
friends. ‘My mind,’ said one of them, speak- 
ing to me upon this subject, ‘often sinks under 
the majesty of this form of specch, so happily 
exemplified in the writings of this illustrious 
head of our sect. Of what infinite talents must 
not he be possessed, who is able to give thought 
alphabetical arrangement! What a wide range 
of intellect, commanding the whole circle of 
science from alpha to omega, or, to speak more 
intelligibly, from A, to and-per-se-and. Great 
writers, like great heroes, have ever been scru- 
pulously precise in marshalling their instru- 
Frederic of Prussia not only watched 
over the great concerns of his camp, but also 
was attentive to the minutest part of the dress 
and uniform of his soldiers. Now what is alli- 
teration in stile, but words dressed in uniform, 
which have as great superiority, in point of 
effect, over the common slovenly mode of com- 
position, as a regular army of Prussian blues 
would have over a beggarly mob, collected from 
docks and kennels, oa any patriotic emergence. 
J cann but hope, therefore, that, before I die, 
under the sanction of our present chief magis- 
trate, who is, doubtiess, in we chair for life, to 
see some folios written, in which every word 
shall begin with the favourite Ictler, and from 
which every one, not having the established 
character, shall be driven with as much con- 
tempt, as Frederic would hve driven from his 
organised battalions a rustic in shirt-slecves.’ 
With respect to that passages in tbe preced- 
ing extract, which speaks of not taking ‘from 
the mouth of labour the bread it had earned.’ 
my democratic friends are of opinion, that it is, 
so literally adopted from an expression of the 
great and original Jefferson, as to amount to a 
plagiarism, altozether unpardonable, were it not 
for that conclusion of the sentence, for which 
Mr. Kiddnap is intied to the whole credit. 
They ave in rapture at the new idea, he has in- 
serted, of not taking ‘trom the belly of industry 
the butter it has churnec,’ and ate chagrincd 
that a thought, at once so natural and so obvi 
ous, should have escaped the eye of their ad- 
mired leader, ‘For,’ say they, ¢ all the democrats 
in the ancient dominion have butter to their 
bread, so that the latter could not well be taken 
out of the mouth. without the former came 
along with it.’ Besjdes, as the design of Mr. 
Jefferson was, undoubtedly, to shaw power in 
onc of its most odious exercises, the thought of 
Mr. Kiddnap, they think, is much more striking, 
and, of consequence, must proportionally, in- 
terest the bosom of philanthropic humanity, or 
of humane philanthropy, ¢1 forget which ex- 


.esteem. 
-this, as I shall future extracts, to be accompanicd 
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pression they used), to see the hand of tyranny 
plucking, not simply bread from the mouth, but 
bread and butter from the belly of labours 

The only part of this passage, to which any 
of my democratic friends objected is the word 
‘churn.’ Some of them thought it was not 
happy, in the relation in which it stood, inas- 
much as the butter must have been churned, 
before it got into the belly, and they did not 
recollect any figure of speech, by which this 
word, could be applied to tlie processes of di- 
gestion. One of my friends, however, more 
acute than the rest, vindicated Mr. Kiddnap, by 
observing that he thought the expression cor- 
rect enough. For as it appeared by Mr. Jctier- 
son’s own words, that the mouth might EARN 
the bread, he did not see why the de/ly might 
not, with equal propriety, be said to CHURN 
the butter. It is true that the design of the 
stomach is to digest the butter, and not to churn 
it, and so also it may be said, with no less-justice, 
that the design of the mouth is to eat the bread 
and not to earn it. For his part, he thought 
Mr. Kiddnap was correct, and had the sanction 
of the highest authority. 

The remainder of this extract, they agreed on 
all sides, was a perfect piece of composition, 
whether considered with -espect to style or sen- 
timent; altogether worthy of the writer, the 
party, and the man; so that it deserved to be 
printed on white sattin, and form the ornament 
of chimney pieces and side-boards; an honour 
which only one or two democratic works have 
ever before merited. 

I have thus given to the public the first tran- 
script from the work under review. In the scope 
and execution of which, I trust, its taste and curi- 
osity have been abundantly gratified. And I dare 
promise that the other parts of this rare work 
will be not less worthy of its attention and 
I have also thought it best to sufler 


by the remarks of democrats of taste and dis- 
cernment; reserving my own opinion to be given 
ut the last. For as I profess not to be of the 
same sect with Mr. Kiddnap, I am fearful if I 
should print my own opinions only, without 
taking notice of the favourable sentiments of his 
friends, lest it should look like taking advantage 
of the review of a literary work to inforce politi- 
cal principles and prejudices: than which nothing 
is more distant from my views. ‘The course I 
have taken in this, I shall follow in all future 
numbers. The triends of Mr. Kiddnap, when 
their opinions are known, shal! first be heard on 
the merits of his work. But I shall reserve to my- 
self the privilege of expressing my own opinion 
when a proper occasion offers. There is no 
Character of which I am so ambitions as that oi 
ah impartial critic. 


ro 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, AR1TIUR LEE, &c. 


{ Continued. ] 
_ Ariel, road of Croix, September 8, 1780. 

I dare say, my dear friend, my silence for so 
long a Ume must have an extraordinary ap- 
pearance to you, and have excited in your mind 
various conjectures not-much to my advantage. 
[ will now endeavour to make some atonement, 
by confessing the truth. I have been ashamed to 
write you an account of the strange variety of 
events that have taken place, and detained me 
in port, from the tenth of February until this 
dates ' 

l wish to pass over these events, for the present, 
in silence, choosing rather to suffer a little ill- 
natured misconstruction, than to attempt expla- 
nations before the matters are brought to a proper 


43 


and final decision. T hope it will then appear thar 
I have been not very fairly treated, and that my 
conduct has been blameless. M. De C 
pursued his resentment to such a length as 
obliged me in April to pay a visit to the Minis. 
ter, greatly against my will at that moment, for 
I then thought myself neglected, and not very 
well used by him; but l was most agreeably un- 
deceived by the very friendly reception £ met 
with. My every demand w.s granted respecting 
the prizes; it became me, therefore, to be very 
modest. I found that I had C. alone to thank 
for the altercationsatthe Texel. He sought to 
dishonour me, but could not. I had the happi- 
ness to be feasted and caressed by all the world 
at Paris and Versailles except bimscif. He, 
however, looked guilty; we did not speak to- 
gether, not because 1 had any determined objec- 
tion, for I love his family, but he could not look 
me in the face, and fled whenever chance brought 
us near each other. 

Without studying it, I enjoyed over him a 
triumph as great as I could wish to experience 
over Jemmy witcher. His majesty ordered a 
superb sword to be made for me, which I hare 
since received, and it is callcd much more ele- 
gant than that presented to the Marquis de la 
Fayette. On the blade is this inscription, ¢ Vin- 
dicati Maris Ludovicius XV. remunerator stre- 
nuo vindici.’ His Majesty has also written, by 
his Minister, the strongest letter that is possible 
in approbation of my conduct, to the President 
of Congress, offering to invest me with the 
cross, an institution of military merit, which I 
carry with me, for that purpose, to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne. The Minister of the Marine 
has besides addressed a very kind letter to 
myself, and I have also hed the like honour 
shewh me by thc'other Ministers. I continue 
to receive constant marks of csteem and honour- 
able attention from the court, and the ship I now 
command was lent to the United States in con- 
sequence of my application. Nothing has de- 
tained me from sailing for this month past, but 
that my officers ayd men are stiil without wages 
or prize money. “here is a strange mystery 
-in this, which. whenexplaine;', must surprise C. 
who pretends to exercise authority over these 
monies, will I fear persist in withholding them 
ull he obliges me to lay a second complaint 
against him before the Minister; and if I am 
reduced to tie necessity of this step, he will not 
come off as well as he has hitherto donc, on the 
score of bctraving secrets. 

l willtake care ot your packets, and, as lex- 
pect to remain but two or three days longer, I 
hope to hear from you through the hands of 
our friend R. M. ot Philacelphia.s Jet me know 
how bire Round buce, first letter, that went 
lateiy from Pais to the Hogue, is proceeding ? 
I understand he is gone to Amstertiam. 1 wisn 
he may be doing good, If he should, inadvert- 
antiy, do evil, as a stranger, I shall, as bis fel- 
Jow-citizen, be very sorry for it, but you, being 
analive, will hear of ite [confess Jam anxious 
abuut bis situation. “ihe man has a family, and 
these Geubleseme tunes, I wish he were at 
home to mind bis trade and his fire-side, for I 
think he has wavelled more than his fortune can 
well bear. 

Present my respects to Madame, and the vir- 
gin muse. I got many little pieces addressed to 
me while nearthe court, but I made very little 
return. When I revisit Europe, and find a mo- 
meat to see you at the Hague, I wiil be obliped 
to you if you please make a C of my brother 
knight, for his unremitting attention to me while 
atthe Texel | have written but twice to your 
Satan. Jam, my dear philosopher, with unalter- 
able regard, your 

M. Dumas. 


T. P. Jones 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT DODSLEY. 
j [Concluded. } 


The intrinsic merit of Cleone, as a moral and 
interesting drama, is universally acknowledged. 
© When I heard you read it,’ said Dr. Johnson 


to Mr. Langton, as reported by Mr. Boswell, 


‘I thought higher of its power of language. 
When I read it myself, I was more sensible of 
its pathetic effect. If Otway had written this 
play, no other of his pieces would bave been re- 
membered.’ Dodsley himself. upon this being 
repeated to them, said, ¢ It was too much.’ 

It will not, indeed, stand in competition with 
the tragedies of Otway or Southerne ; but it is 
not, upon the whole, imferior to any that have 
been brought upon either stage for the last fifty 
years, except ‘ Douglas.’ It is equally free from 
the bombast and rant of a ‘ Barbarossa,’ and 
from the flowery whine and romantic softness of 
©Philoclea;’ but at the same time it wants the 
majesty of diction, and high reach of theught, 
essential to the dignity of a perfect tragedy. 
The plot is too thin; the scenes are too barren 
of incidents, ai least of important ones), and the 
language, in general, too much, though not al- 
together destitute of poetry. It contains, how- 
ever, some happy expressions and striking 
sentiments. The circumstance of Siffroy’s giving 
his friend directions concerning his wife, has 
some degree of similarity to Posthumus’s orders 
in *Cymbeline.’ In the two last acts, he ap- 
pears to the greatest advantage: C]leone’s mad- 
Ness, in particular, over her murdered infant, 
being hig bly pathetic. | 

This tragedy has lately been revived by Mrs. 
Siddons; but so strong were the feelings which 
her exquisite performance of Cleone excited on 
the first night of acting, that the house was 
thin on the second night, and the play was 
dropped. | es 

In 1760, he published his last separate work, 
the Select Fables of Æsop, and other Fabulists, 


in three books, with the Life of Æsop, and an 


Essay on Fable, 8vo. This work added greatly 
to his reputation. . It is indeed a classical per- 
formance, both in regard to the elegant simpli- 
city of the style, and the propriety of the senti- 
ments and characters. The first book contains 
ancient, the second modern, and the third origi- 
nal fables; the stories in the third book are 
wholly invented by Dodsley and his friends. The 
Life of Æsop, by M. Mezeriac, is the only Life 
of Æsop that is consistent with common sense ; 
that of Planudes being a ridiculous medley of 
absurd traditions, or equally absurd inventions. 
The Essay considers the fable regularly ; first, 
with relation to the moral; secondly, the actions 
and incidents; thirdly, the persons, character, 
and seniiments ; and, lastly, the language. This 
is one of the first pieces of criticism, in which 
rujes are delivered for this species of composi- 
tion drawn from nature, and by which these 
small and pleasing kind of productions that were 


- thought to fave lile other standard than the 


fancy, are brought under the jurisdiction of the 
judgment. Dodsley has been so eminently suc- 
cessful in his design, that the propriety of his 
remarks cannot be disputed, except only in a 
single instance; in which, alluding to the well- 
known fable of the ‘Fox and the Grapes,’ he 
says, ‘a fox should not be said to long for 
grapes ;’ because the appetite is not consistent 
with its known character. It isnot so in the 
east. Dr. Hasselquist, in his * Travels,’ ob- 
serves, that the fox is an animal common in 
Palestine ; and that it destroys the vines, unless 
it is strictly watched. Solomon also says, in 
‘Canticis’ ti. 15.¢ Take us the foxes, the litth 
foxes that spoil the vines, for our vinces have 
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tender grapes.’ Before he committed the Essay 
to the press, he subjected it to the revisal of bis 
literary friends, and especially of Shenstone. 

In 1761. he pubiished a collection of Fugitive 
Pieces, by Spence, Cooper, Lord Whitworth Mr. 


Burke, Mr. Clubbe, Dr. Lancaster, Dr. Hill, and. 


other elegant writers, in 2 vols, 8vo. 


In 1763, he published the works of his amia- 


ble and ingenious friend Shenstone, in 2 vols, 
12mo; to which he prefixed a short account of 
his life and writings, and added a description of 
the Leasowes. 

His ‘ Description of Persefield,’ in a Irtter to 
Shenstone, is preserved in Hull’s * Select Let- 
ters,’ between the Duchess of Somerset, Lady 
Luxborough, Mr. Whistler, Miss. Dolman, 
Shenstone. Dodsley, &c. in 2 vols, 1778. 

In the course of his profession, Dudsley ac- 
quired a very handsome fortune, which enabled 
him to retire from the active part of busimess. 
which devolved on his brother and partner, Mr. 
James Dodsley, the present respectable boak- 
seller in Pall-Mall. During the latter years of 
his life he was much troubled with the gout, to 
which, at length, he fella martyr, while he was 
upon a visit to his friend Spence, at Durham, 
Sept. 5. 1764, in the sixty-first year of his aye. 
Spence paid the last kind office to his remains. 
He was buried in the Abbey church-yard of 
Durham, and the following inscription was en- 
graved on his tomb-stone. 


If you have any respect 
For uncommon industry and merit, 
_ Regard this place 
In which are deposited, the remains of 


Mr. Rosert Donsiey; 


Who, as an author, raised himself 
Much above what could have been expected 
From one in his rank of life, 

And without a learned education; 

And who, as a man, was scarce 
Exceeded by any in integrity of heart, 
And purity of manners and conversation. 
He left this life for a better, 

Sept. 25. 1764, 

In the 61st year of his age. 


A second velume of his Miscellanies was pub- 
lished in 8vo, 1772. The volume contains 
Cleone, Melpomene, Agriculture, and the Lco- 
nomy of Human Life. The editions of the Eco- 
nomy of Human Life are too numerous to be 
specified. His Agriculture, Melpomene, and 
other poems, are now, for the first time received 
into a collection of classical Enylish poetry. 

His character was very amiable and respecta- 
ble. As a tradesman, he preserved the greatest 
integrity ; as a writer, the most becoming humili- 
tye Mindful of the early encouragement which 
hisown talents met with, he was ever ready to give 
the same oppertunity of advancement to those of 
others; and on many occasions he was not only 
the publisher, but the patron of genius, ‘There 
was no circumstance by which he was more dis- 
tinguished, than by the grateful remembrance 
which he retained, and always expressed towards 
the memory of those to whom he owed the ob- 
ligation of being first taken notice of. in life. 
Modest, sensible, and humane; he retained the 
virtues which first brought him into notice, after 
he had obtained wealth sufficient to satisfy every 
wish which could arise from the possession of 
ite He was a generous friend, an encourager 
of men of gentus, and acquired the esteem and 
respect of all who were acquuinted with him. 
lt was his bappiness to pass the greatest part 
of his life in an intimacy with men of the 
brightest abilities, whose names will be revered 
by posterity ; by most of whom he was loved as 


. yet chaste. 


much for the virtues of-bis heart, as he was. 
admired on account of his writings. 

As an author. he is entitled to considerable 
;praise. His works are recommended by aa 
ease and elegance, which are sometimes more 
pleasing than a more laboured and ornamented 
manner of writing. His prose is familiar, and 
His Essay on Fable will be a dura- 
ble monument of his ingenuity. In his dramas 
he has always kept in view the one yreat prin- 
ciple, delectundo pariterque monendo, some gene- 
ral moral is constantly conveyed in each of his 
plans, and particular instructions are displayed: 
in the particular strokes of satire. The dialogue, 


at the same time, is easv; the plots simple; 


and the catastrophe interesting and pathetic. In 
verse, his compositions sufficiently show what 
genius alone, unassisted by learning, is capable. 
of executing.s His subiects are well chosea 
and entertaining; the diction is chate and ele- 
gant; the sentiments, if not sublime, are manly 
and pleasing; and the numbers, if not exqui- 
sitely polished, are easy and flowing. | 

Of his poetical production, his Agriculture, a 
Georgic in three cantos, is the most considera- 
ble. The subject is such as must be grateful: 
and entertaining to every Briton; and though, 
in the execution, there are imperfections ime 
possible to be overlooked by a critical eye, yet 
there are a number of beauties in it deserving: 
of applause; and those who may have reason. 
to condemn the poet, will find ample cause to. 
commend the patriot. Indeed, to write a truly 
excellent Georgic, is one of the greatest efforta 
of the human mind. Perfectly to succeed in 
this species of poetry, requires a Virgil's genius, 
Judgment, exquisiteness of taste, and power of 
harmony. The general ecanomy of this Geor», 
gic is judicious; it contains several exalted. 
sentiments; and the descriptions are often des 
licate and well expressed. But, at the same 
time, the diction is frequently too prosaic, many . 
of the epithets are inadequate, and in some 
places, sufficient attention is not paid to the 
powers of the versification. 

la the first canto, after having generaHy pros 
posed his intention, addressed it to the Prince 
of Wales, and invoked the Genius of Britain, he 
proceeds to consider husbandry as the source 
of wealth and plenty ; and therefore recommends 
itto landlords not to oppress the farmer, and to 
the farmer that he should be frugal, temperate, 
and industrious. After giving an account of the 
instruments of husbandry, he describes a country. . 
statutc, and introduces the episode of Patty, the 
fair milk-maid. ‘The next objects offered to | 
view are the farmer's poultry, kine, hogs, &c, 
with their enemies, the kite, the fox, the badger, 
and such other animals as prey upon the pro- 
duce of the farm, or impede the industrious 
labours of the husbandman; and we are shown. 
how the cultivation of the former, and the des- 
truction of the latter contribute alternately to 
provide him with business or amusement: 
whence we are led to contemplate the happi- 
ness of a rural life; to which succeeds an ad- 
dress to the great to engage them in the study. 
of agriculture. An allegorical explanation of 
hature’s operations on the vegetable world, with, 
a philosophical system, built on the experimen- 
tal foundation laid by Dr. Hules, concludes the 
canto. The address to the Genius of Britain ia 
Pleasing, and the description of the Fair Milk- 
maid is exquisitely beautiful. 


The second canto begins with instructions for 
meliorating soils, according to their diversity, 
whether they consist of sand, loam, or clay. Mr. 
Tull’s principles and practice are Particularly 
takes notice of, and those of the Middlesex 
gardeners. Directions are also given for various 
manyres, and other methods are pointed out for 


the improvement and inclesure of lands; the 
respective uses of the several forest irees art 
distinguished; the advantages arising from 
plantations pointed out; and rules are presented 
for their successful cultivation. To these suc- 
ceed some observations on gardening, whereit 
thetaste for straight lines, regular platforms, and 
clipt trees, imparted from Holland at the Revo- 
lation, is exploded, ‘These are succeeded by a 
few compliments te some modern gardens, 
Chiswick, Richmond, Oatlands, Esher, Woburn. 
and Hagley; a description of those of Epicurus, 
and a celebration of his morals.. The aposiro- 
phe to the Genius of Gurdens is happity intro- 
duced; and the description of the Gardens of 
Epicurus is rich and luxuriant. 

In the third canto are described hay-making, 
harvest, and the barvest-home ; a method is pre- 
scribed for preventing the hay from being mow- 
burnt, or taking fire. Other vegetable, fossil, 
and mineral productions peculiar to England are 
praised. From the culture and produce of the 
earth, we have a transition to the breeding and 
management of sheep, cows, and horses; of the 
latter there aredescriptions according to their 
respective uses; whether for draught, the road, 
the field, the race, or for war. The portraits of 
the two last, which are eminently beautiful, 
conclude the poem. ` . 

Of his ather poems, his Melpomene may be 
considered as the greatest effort of bis poctical 

‘genius. It cannot indeed vie in sublimity and 
enthusiasm with the lyric compositions of Dry- 
den, Akenside, Collins, Gray, and Mason. It 
bas a more moderate degree of elevation, and 
poetic fire. lt is animated withont being 
rhapsodical, and joins ardent sentiment and 


picturesque description, to correctness, harmony, | 


and happy expression. His picture of Despair, 
in the Region of Terror, is finely drawn, and 
only inferior to that of Spenser. ‘The portrait 
of Rage is equally happy in the designing, and 
the expression. In the Region of Pity, the 
image of a beautiful maid expiring on the, corse 
of a brave lover, who has been killed in vindicat- 
ing her honour, is afiectingly picturesque. That 
of a too credulous a:.d injured beauty, is equally 
striking and beautiful, and pregnant with a neces- 
sary moral caution, l 

Of his Art of Preaching, in imitation of 
Horace’s : Art of Poetry,’ the rules are well 
adapted, and exemplified, and the versification 
is smooth and elegante His Songs, in point of 
tenderness, delicacy, and simplicity, are not in- 
ferior to any composition of that kind in the 
Englich language. | 

Most of his smaller pieces may be read with 


pleasure. His just retort on Burnet, for calling | 


Prior in his * History of his Own Times,’ one 
Prier, is probably remembered by most readers 
of poetry. 


LEVITY. 


AUTHENTICATED ETYMOLOGIES. 


When the seamen on board the ship of Chris- 


topher Columbus after a series of faugues came 


in sight of S. Salvador, they burst owt into ex- 


uberant mirth and jollity. ‘The lads are in A 
merry key,’ cried the commodore. America is 
now the name of half the globe. 

Antiquarians say, that an old Negro at Cape 
Cod. whenever his master required any thing 
of him, would exclaim, ‘ Massa chuse it.’ Thence 
in time the name of Massachusetts. 

The girls of Palmyra, when romping with the 
fellows, often cried out. ‘The boys tear us.'— 
This gave rise to the word Boisterous. 

“The city of Aléuny was originally settled by 
Scotch people. When strangers on their arri- 
val there asked how the new comers did? the 
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answer uniformly was, € A//donay.’ The spelling 
we find a little altered, but not the sound. 

W hen Julius Czsar’s army lay encamped at 
Ticonderoga, near two thousand years ago, the 
deserters were commonly ued upon a battery 
ram and fogged: When any culprit was brought 
out the commanding centurion would exclaim. 
Tie anthe rogue!’ The name we see has worn 
weH, i 

A fat landlady who, about the time ofthe flight 
of Mahomet from Mecca, lived between New- 
Orleans and the Chickasaw cliffs, was scarcely 
ever unfurnished with pigeon sea pie ; and thence 
got the name of Ars. sea pie. The enormous 
viver Missisippi owes its name to this fat land- 
lady. 

In the reign of Dermot O’Mullogh in the king- 
dom of Connought about the beginning of the 
second century, a noisy fellow of the name of 
Pat Riot made. himself very conspicuous. The 
word Patriot has come down to us perfect and 
unimpaired. z 

When Nebuchadnezzar took the tour of Asia, 
coming to the eastern partof it, he was one day 
asked by the cook , if his emperial majesty could 
relish a chine of pork?’ Vith a brow frowning 
dark as Erebus and in a voice of thunder the 
monarch cried, Chine! ha! The affrighted cook 
fled, and the exclamation became the name of 
the first kingdom upon the face of the earth. 

The term Hurricane is supposed to take its 
rise from ove Harry Kane, a turbulent Irishman 
who lived at Antigua. Indeed the very name 
Antigua is now well known to be derived from 
un avaricious old lemale planter who once lived 
on the island and was always called by the sailors, 
dunt Euger. 

When the French first settled on the banks 
of the rive: St. Lawrance, they were stinted by 
the intendant to a can of spruce beera day. The 
people thought this measure very scant and 


every moment articulated a Cana day !' It would 


be ungenerous in our readers to desife a more 
rational derivation of the woru Canada. 


A jolly West-Indian, whenever the neighbour- 
ing girls came to his pluntation insisted on their 
sipping his choicest syrups and reiterated the 


terms ‘ My Lasses;’ thence the name of that 


syrup.» Few words have abberrated from their 
primaries less then this. 


A tippling hussey of Grand Cairo in the 
reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, was forever fre- 
quenting public houses and sipping gin and 
brandy without paying a single farihing; and 
by this prudent management obtained the name 
of Polly Tick.—The elder Scaliger, Duns Scotus, 
and Erasmus, all declare, that the well known 
word Poitich, or Polcicks, is derived from this 
artful trollop. | 


- C 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


d [In the following article thé amateur will meet with 
much pleasing information respecting the more cele- ` 


brated paintings of Sir Benjamin Weer, an American 
genius, who, most unaccountably, prefers the banks of 
the ‘Thames to the banks of the Delaware, and chooses 
to tint historic canvas, under the patronage of his 
Kina, rather than to paint sign boards for some re- 
publican major in the militia, or cover with Spanish 
frown thedead flut of some Quaker, out of pure brotherly 
love and affecuon.) | 


Thee, West, the various powers of art obey, 
The great, the graceful, terrible, and gay ; 

With equal ease thy skilful peneil roves 

Thro’ flowery fields, with Venus and her doves, 
Gives us the classic scene, the sober gioom, 

The learned tone of Archimedes’ tomb ; 

In warmer tints bids gayer scenes arise, 

Kids fair Calypso charm in airy dyes. 

Who can, unmov'd, tby Regulus behold? ` 
Who sse that scene, and yet his praise withhold? 
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Where, nobly stern of soul, the chieftain stands 
Unmov'd, ‘mid weeping, supplicating bands; 
Turns from the scenes that nurs’d h.s early years, 
Though love and friend hip court his stay with tears, 
Vhoogh Carthage bids her fires of torture burn, 
And on her shores deuth warts for his return. 

See too where Wo irr, the dying hero. lies, 

Who heams expression though from fading eyes, 
Who calls or. glory with his parting breath, 

And grasps the laurel in the arms of death. 

Yet not to scenes of earth alore confin'd, 

The fire and ardent temper of thy mind 

Give thee the secrets of ‘he abyss to spy, 

Upon the seraph wings of extacy ; 

To paint what he, im Patmos, who heard cry 

The warning voice, thar sounded from on high, 
Saw in the apocalypse, when Heaven reveal’ 
Visions til then from mortal eyes conceal’d, 
When he, the conq’ror, went forth; when, to slay, 
Went forth the Power that takes all peace away. 


NOTES RELATIVE TO THE PAINTINGS OF 
MR. WEST. 


The following notes pretend to no critical 
knowledge. They were simply dictated by the 
admira ion which was created in me by those 
talents which produced the pictures here noti- 
ced. It may not.be improper to mention that 
I fixed upon the paintings here more particular- 
ly deseribed, rather because they conveniently 
offered themselves as proofs of versatility of 
talents, than on account of any pre-eminence 
they may have over the rest of Mr. West’s 
works. 


NOTE I. 


Cicero discovering the tomb of Archimedes 
to the Magistrates of Syracuse. 

This picture is classic; and the air, and cha- 
racter of the features, the introduction of the 
lictors, and Consular chariot, the costume, the 


| buildings, the scenery, in short all the compo- 


nent pasts are purely so. The combination of 
forms, and the general air of the buildings, and 
surrounding. landscapes are such, that while we 
behold them, we imagine ourselves carried back 
to the age in which the discovery here repré- 
sented actually took place and planted, amid 
the sages who are the actors in the scene. 
Every thing is perfectly in character with the 
solemn dignitv which belongs peculiarly to 
scenes of this nature. The clouded sky, and 
the smoke of Mount tna, mounting with 
difficulty, and labouring through a heavy atmos- 
phere, are in perfect concord with the subject, 
Indeed there is not the form, or character of 
foliage of a tree, the shape, or colour of a frag- 
ment of stone, or the course or tone of a stream- 
let of water, that does not tend to advance th 
prime object of the painter. 

It has been said, but surely without founda- 
tion, that this picture is in the manner of Pouse 
sin. It certainly has that eomposed solemnity 
which is almost personified in his pictures, and 
the subject is such as Poussin loved to paint; 
and this is all the resemblance. The compo- 
sition of Poussin's groups is generally diffuse, 
much dispersed, and, if I may so express my- 
self, stringy; and the character which he gave 
to all his figures, upon all occasions, was a trans- 
cript of some statue or bas-releif: he: rather 
loved to paint the simple elements of a passion, 
and to represent a general idea of man, than to 
discriminate between this or that national charac- 
ter; and in his pictures we only know from the 
symbols, and allegory, which he introduced, 
whether we are on the banks of the Jordan, the 
Nile, orthe Tiber. In Mr. West’s picture, the 
composition of the principal group, is well knit 
and firm, and the character given to all the per- 
sonages is such as suits them individually. 

The point of time chosen for the picture, is 
that on which Cicero points out to the aston 
and admiring Syracusians the tomb of ' 
losopher at the entrance of a grave, w 
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are busily employed, with proper implements, 
in removing the trees, and shrubs that concealed 
it. We are informed that the tomb of Archi- 
medes, was marked by a sphere and a cylinder ; 
but, as these forms would not of themselves 
possess sufficient consequence for the purposes 
of the painter, he has raised them upon a sar- 
cophagus. Behind the group in which Cicero 
is conspicuous, waits his chariot, preceded by 
the lictors. Further back in the picture are 
several spectators, some mounting the eminence 
on which the principal figures stand. In the 
distance is the city, from the gates of which 
the inhabitants, ho may he supposed to have 
heard of the discovery, are rushing out--Mount 
tna occupies the remote distance. 


NOTE II. 
THE CALYPSO. 


The style of Albano does not forma stronger 
eontrast with that of Michael Angelo, than does 
‘the Calypso’ with ¢ the tomb of Archimedes ;’ 
nor is the latter of these pictures less admirable 
than the former, for the manner in which every 
thing is made subordinate, to one predominant 
character, and a strict observance of the subject. 

The point of time chosen is that on which 
Tclemachus, and Mentor first meet Calypso 
and her nymphs, after the shipwreck. Telema- 
chus seems to address the goddess with awe, 
and diffidence; but in the severe frown, and 
stern regard, which accompany the eye of scru- 
tiny with which Mentor beholds her, we recog- 
nize the penetration and distrust of the con- 
cealed Minerva. Calypsois stepping before her 
nymphs, with that majestic air which Fenelon 
makes her assume on the occasion. Behind 
the principal group, ate other nymphs dancing 
and playing on the timbrel. 

All crude and raw tints are kept out of the 
picture, and it appears to be pervaded by a soft 
and tender atmosphere, which governs the whole 
with most complete harmony. ‘The light is not 
an open sunshine, but such as is given by the 
watery rays of the sun, when flowing from be- 
hind a cloud after rain. The manner in which 
the principal group is composed and borne out 
by its own shadow, deserves the highest commen- 
dation. The sky, the distance, the waves still 
heaving, and feeling the intluence of the past 
storm, are all happily coloured, formed, and 
touched. The pencilling of the foliage in the 
trees is admirable, and totally unlike that in the 
t tomb of Arcnimedcs. 


NOTE HI. 


| The ¢ Regulus,’ and the ‘ Wolfe’ are too well 
Known to the lovers of art, to necd any comment. 
Those who suppose that the latter of these pic- 
tures has derived the general admiration, it has 
met with, from the circumstance ef the faces 
being all portraits, must have as little know- 
ledpe, as taste, and judgment in matiers rela- 
tive to the art. I was sorry to find the following 
note appended to one of Dr. Beattie’s Essaye— 
‘An historical picture, like West's vleath of 
Wolfe, in which the faces are all portraits of in- 
dividual heroes, and the dresses according to the 
present mode, may be more interesting now 
than if these had been more picturesque, and 
those expressive of different modifications of 
heroism. Butin a future ave. when the dresses 
become unfashionable, and tre faces are no longer 
known as portraits, is there not reason to fear 
that this excellent piece will lose its effect?’ 
Surely Dr. Beattie docs not mean to say that 
the picture does now receive its effect, as he 
terms it, from the circumstance of the faces 
being portraits, and the dresses being fashiona- 


ble. 
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I might quote: Rubens as an instance that 
modern dresses may be introduced even into 
the company of the gods, and goddesses of anci- 
ent Greece; though not without censure from 
many. But does Dr. Beattie, or do those who 
shall assent to his opinion, when it may be defin- 
ed, think that only one style of drapery is to be 
given tothe personages of an historic or drama- 
tic painting ; that Mr. West should have wrap- 
ped the limbs of his Wolfe, his Moncton, and 
the other figures of that painting, in the blue, 
red, and yellow blankets of Florence, or in the 
seraglio trappings of Rubens? And that (in 
order to secure himself, in future ages, applause 
as strong as that which has been showered upon 
the picture in the present) he should have 
chanved the face of Wolfe, because it had not 
the ideal beauty, for the features of Mr. Townley’s 
Pericles, or the hat of the former for the more 
classic helmet of the latter? Orcan it be sup- 
posed by any one that the subject is improper 
for the pencil? 1 know that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was persuaded to think so before he saw 
the picture; but the greatest men are obnoxious 
toerror; and J] know that when he did see it, 
when he beheld the wonderful powers of com- 
position, the irresistible force of nature, of ex- 
pression, and truth that it contained, he needed 
no arguments to induce him to change his 
opinion. 

Heroes have been hitherto so monopolized, 
by the proud accoutrements of Chivalric pomp, 
by the tunic, the breast-plate, the morrion, and the 
habergeon, that it certainly required some bold- 
ness to combat the erroneous opinion that had 
gone abroad, deduced falsely from principles 
that could not support it. A heroin boots, and 
breeches. undoubtedly requires that some man- 
agement should be bestowed upon him before he 
can impress us, with the veneration we should 
feel for him, when arrayed in the prescriptive 
habilliments of the heroes of antiquity. The 
cocked hat of one of our Generals hus not so im- 
posing an air, as the helmet of a Greek ; and, in 
sound at least, the suxvaeesdss Ayasos have an acvan- 
tage over the ‘well booted Hessians ;’ and even 
if the forms of different parts of ancient and 
modern dress, should be passed over without a 
comparison, the modern attire may lose some- 
thing of its consequence from being familiar to 
our eyes; while the ancient, as with the gene- 
rality of mankind, according to Tacitus, omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est, gains as much from 
being too rare for common, or frequent inspec- 
tion. Ican readily allow myself to be persuaded, 
that if the target and the helmet were as fre- 
quent in our streets, as are the parasols, and 
piumed hats of our ladies, we should (setting 
aside gallantry) behold the latter with at least 
as much respect as we should be inclined to 


‘pay to the former. 


But the judicious painter can conceal, or 
even turn to his advantage. by particular inci- 
dents of light and shadow, those objects which 
common opinions deem to be unfavourable to 
his arte An example of this is before us in the 
picture now mentioned. ‘The hat of the gene- 
ral is placed upon the ground, so as to be of great 
service in breaking the flatness of a large mass 
of light, the stock round his neck, answers the 
same purpose; both of the objects operating 
in the painting, as a discord introduced into a 
musical composition ; like that, too, they arrest 
the attention. and fix it upon particular points. 

I dare hope and belicve that this picture 
will be instrumental in overthrowing a great, 
and injurious prejudice: it has already been 
imitated, and has given a new light to the his- 
toric painting of almost all Europe. What the 
objections may be that can be set in array 
against the subject, | know not; it is not merely 
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historic, it is dramatic, as circumscribed by . 
historic truth ; and every subject of this kind, 

be its accompaniments, its accidents what they 

may, is proper for the pencil. Must we only 

paint Romans and Greeks? Can no human: 
being, be the hero of a picture until he has 

ceased to live for a thousand years ? 

We have sufficient proof from other paintings 
far inferior to this, that the dresses of a picture 
cannot influence its fate, uniess it is bad in -other 
respects, who can believe that the scene in 
which Calas and his daughters are the. chief 
actors (by Chodoweicki) will ever cease to affect 
and interest ? yet the draperies are less favoura- 
ble in that work to the purposes of the artist 
(according to received notions) than the ‘ Wolfe.’ 
But, like Mr. West, Chodowcicki knew that the 
object of the dramatic (or, if you will have it to 
be a simple history, the historic) painter is, to 
make, form, composition, and colour, but the 
vehicles of passion and expression, of truth an 
nature. 

[ To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
SHAWNSPEARE. i 
Time, which is continually washirg away the dissoluble 


fabrics of other poets, passes without injury by the 
adamant of SHAKSPEARE........ Dr. Juhnson’s Preface. 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION IN AMERICA, 
FROM 1HE TEXT OF THE 


BEST EDITORS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Hugh Maxwell and Thomas S. Manning, 
Propose to publish, during the month of April ensuing, 


VOLUME I. OF THE 


PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
i : WITH 
THE CORRECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF 


VARIOUS COMMENTATORS. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


NOTES, 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON AND GF.ORGE STEEVENS. 


From the fifth and latest London’edition, published 
in 1803....revised and augmented 


BY ISAAC REID. 
- WITH A GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 


Å 


Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were 

To see thee in aur waters yet appear. 

With all those fights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and king Janes! 

Put stav... see thee in our bemi:phire 


Shine ferth, thon sTAR CF POETS, and, with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage. 
Bes Janson. 


a 
TERMS. 


The first complete edition, in America, 
of Shakspeare will be contained in sixtcen 
volumes, duodecimo,’ 

It will be printed in a style, eminently 
beautiful, on a fine cream-coloured woven 
paper, with a` type entirely new and cast 
for the purpose, by Messrs. Binny and 
Konaldson. i 

The Proprietors pledge themselves, that 
it shall surpass the London edition in neat- 
ness of mechanical execution, and rival it 
in fidelity and correctness. 
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It will be printed under the immediate 
direction and superintendenceof an Editor, 
assisted by several men of letters. 

The price, to subscribers, will be one 
dollar and fifty cents per volume, in boards; 
to non-subscribers, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. Re oo | 

The inferior, copy of the last London 
edition, in 21 vols. boards, sells for rirty- 
ONE DOLLARS; more than double the price 
of the proposed edition, which the Proprie- 
tors have resolved shall, from its cheapness, 


as well as elegance, deserve the notice of 
the Public. i 


To consult the economy or the taste of 
diferent Purchasers, an edition will be 
printed in a compressed, cheap and portable 
form, without the notes, in 8 vols. 12mo. 
price one dollar per volume in boards. 


It is contemplated to print one volume 
every month, from the time of commence- 
ment, until the work be completed. 


The Proprietors sanguinely ‘hope that 
the liberality of the Public will be con- 
spicuous in the support of a work of singular 
Magnitude, to which intense labour and 
great expense are necessarily incident. 


Siam 


Dr. Toulmin will soon publish a small volume 
entitled “ Addresses to young men” The sub- 
jects on which they turn are sobermindedness, 
religion, the pursuit of Knowledge, company, 
conversation, sympathy towards the sex and 
marriage. and on application to trade, on profes- 
sional subjects ef interest and importance to the 
maners and happiness of youth. 

A new and improved edition of Byron's short 
Hand, edited by Mr. MoJineux of Macclesfield 
is preparing for publication. 

Clio, or a Discourse on Taste. Addressed 
to a Lady. A new Idition, illustrated by Notes. 
Anecdotes, and Quotations. adopted tothe present 
Era, By J. Mathew, Esq. A Deputy Lieutenant 
of the County, and late Captain in the South 
Battalion of Miidlesex Militia, Author of Letters, 
Written during the warin Indian, Political Stric- 
tures, Poems, &c. 

Few Works have been more popular, or ran 


though a greater number of Lditions,:than Clio: | 


It has, however, for ‘some years beeh out of 
print, and since the days of its Author, such a 
variety of revolutions have occurred in the cir- 
cumstances of the world, that some elucidation 
appeared necessary in order to produce the ef- 
fect intended by the original publication. In 
the humble hope of contributing in a slight de- 
free to this object, the present edition is respect- 
fully offered to the Public, with the Addition of 

otes on some part of the Text, which appeared 
not perfectly applicable to the present Era; 
Anecdotes of deceased and living personages 
adduced as examples of asserted facts; and Quota- 
tons from Authors who have: written on the 
subjects, of Taste, Genius, and the Fine Arts. 
lhe ease and familiarity of style in which the 

ork is written, cannot fail of being pleasing 
to every person of real tase; and from being 
entirely free from abstruse disquisition, or quo- 
lations in the learned languages, it will probably 
Prove peculiarly acceptable to the Ladies, to 
whom it ls more particularly addressed. 

Sold by Longman and Rees, Patcm&oster-row ; 
ad Emery and Adams, Bristol. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAHS. 
A Political writer in England, thus describes 


the situation of two of the Continental Powers. | 


Spain is intirely under the influence of France. 
The Spanish government bas been, hitherto, suf- 
‘ered to remain neutral in the war. because, no 
doubt it appeared its services might be, thus, 
more effectually useful to France, than if it had 
openly but unwillingly taken part in the hostili- 
lies against England. How long this neutrality 
may be suffered to continue seems uncertain. 

Germany remains, for the present, tranquil 
wherever it is not oppressed by the armies of 
France, or subjected otherwise, to inconvenien- 
ces in consequence of the precautions which 
England is obliged to take against the dangers of 
naval enterprizes from the German portsin the 
power of France. Austria augments its troops 
and makes every defensive preparation which 
its revenues will bear without ‘alarming the 
jealousy of those states by which it is viewed 
with fear or rivalry. Prussia, on the one hand 
fearfully cajoling France; on the other hand, 
still striving to rise to a new ascendancy over 
the house of Austria, maintains, also a great 
army in perfect discipline. Bavaria having 


| lately risen to new importance among the powers 


of the German empire keeps up also a great 
military force, and watches the movments and 
designs of its neighbours with assiduity. The 
smaller powers remain in a certain subjection to 


the views of those three grearter ones and to the 


influence of France. On the other hand, there 
is not, now, an appearance as if any state in 
Germany would interfere in the present war. 
The perfectibility of human nature is said to 
be one of the favourite tenets of the creed of Mr. 
Jefferson. To make a trial which -shall test 
the cerrectness, of this opinion, a very favorable 
opportunity offers in our lately acquired ter ito- 
ry of Louisiana. Here is ample scope for an 
experiment. The pupils would be the children 
of nature, the savages of the forest, whose minds 
are unadulterated with the prejudices of civilized 
life, unshackled with its useless restraints, and 
‘unembarrassed with too much regulation.’ 
Mr. J. might make himself president for life of 
this Utopia, and perhaps realise some of his 
fondest dreams. 
‘* No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor tields with gleaming steel be cover’d o'er, 
The brazen trampet kindle war ne more; 
Rut useful lances into scythes shall bend, 


And the broad faulchion ina ploughshare end. 
* + * * * s 


The lambs with welves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And hovs in flowing bands the tiger lead; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet s 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take. 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, | 
Pleas’d the green lustre of their scales survey, 
And with their forkey tongues shall innocently play.’ 
We are happy to preceive that the London 
Booksellers, have announced the publication ef 
the first vol. of the Annual review or history of 
Literature for 1802, to be continued annually. 
A. Aiken, Editor. l 
The plan of this work, is such as to combine 
the characters, both of a review and a history of 
Literature, and it is hoped that, upon the whole, 
its execution will be found, to be not unworthy 
of the rank, to which it aspires. The division 
into chapters corresponding with the various 


branches of human knowledge, each of which | 


is preceded by an historical introduction, will, 
we doubt not, be acknowledged to be equally 
advantageous as novel. Even fer temporary 
purposes, and for an increased interest in the 
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present perusal, an orderly arrangement is pre- 
ferable to a miscellaneous, and disproportionate, 
mixture; and for future research, for the ease 
and convemence with which it may be consulted 
respecting any particular work. or class of Lite- 
rature it possesses a clear superiority over all 
other similar publications. From the compres- 
sed, yet handsome manner in which it is printed, 
this single volume contains as much as is com- 
prized in the three volumes of any monthly 
series; by which the double advantage is se- 
cured of diminishing the expense to the Pur- 
chaser, and occupying Jess space in the Library. 
The publication of this first volume, has becn 
so long delayed by a mose unfortunate accident, 
and by the Editor’s inexperience in the details 
of management, that we must fetego, in the 
present instance, the merit which it would other- 
wise have possessed as an early review of books. 
Arrangements have, however, been made, which 
for the future will obviate this disadvantage ; 
and we do not msan to deceive the public, when 
we announce, that the second and all succeeding 
volumes will make-their appearance in the 
month of March, in every year. The Proprie- 
tors and Editor have only to add, that as no 
pains have been spared, nor expense declined, 
in procuring the assistance of men in every re- 
spect well qualified for the office, they boast that 
this work will in no respect be found inferior to 
any other critical publication. 

This vol. is a large royal Octavo, Price a Gui- 
nea *in Extra boards covered with green paper. 

The following whimsical letter appeared in 
one of the English papers the last year, and we 
understand that the author’s eccentricity ob- 
tained him the hand of the fair one to whom it 
was addressed. 


Miss, z E 
You demand 
parentage, &c. 


of me my lineage, my birth, 
Briefly then, I ani an Indian— 


one of the aboriginals of America—descended 


from a sachem of known valour and merit—my 
father, a chief of one of the small western tribes, 
and, in his own country, passes for a great mane 
His coat of arms is a tomma-hawk and scalping 
knife, which are considered, in America, of equal _ 
rauk with the Lion and Unicorn of Great Britain. 
My mother is a descendant from one of the 
great familics of the south, and, if ever such a 
nation did exist, is probably of Amazonian ex- 
tract. She, like all other Americans, is of a 
good stature, handsome featured, long black 
hair, and a fine bright copper complexion. The 
burbarity of your English customs has clipped 
my hair till it insensibly became a crop. I hope 
my descent may not be frowned upon by your 
ladyship. If Iam not quite so much of tle 
copp: * complexion as you might expect from 
this description, I can only say that European 
polish has taken it of. This, my dear lady, is 
all I know of myself, except that I am excessive- 
ly enamoured of you—and, unless you prove 
more kind to my wishes, I certainly shall re- 
cross the Atlantic, and drown myself in the 
Muskingum or Wabash. 

The motto of the English arms is t Honi soit 
qui mal-y-pense.’ A Yorkshire wag, reading it 
on the sign of a public inn, rendered it thus— 
* Honey, suet, quills, and malt pens.’ 

The motto of the English ambassador’s (Mr. 
Merry) coat of arms is ‘Toujours Gai,’ always 
METT He ; 


* The annual subscription of the monthly critica) 


Journals in boards is £ 1. 19, and this vols contains an 


equal quantity of matter. 
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The Editor of the National Ægis, à democratic 
paper, thus candidly appreciates the worth of 
Connecticut wit and humour. “ We are always 
pleased with sterling wit and pungent satire, 
wherever it may be found, and whatever may be 
the subject. We cannot, therefore, withhold 
our tribute of applause from the anniversary ode 
in the Connecticut Courant, intitled ‘ Sketches of 
the Times.’ It is a legitimate offspring of the 
sportive muse, which brought forth Hudibras, 
and presided atthe birth of MacFingal. With- 
out approving the invective, or subscribing to 
the political sentiments of the author, we feel 
ourselves at liberty to laugh at his wit, and to 
admire his genius.” — 


THE SAILOR’S FAREWEL. 
By Dr. Ogilvie. 


Hark! the hollao, that calls us away ! 
Tom, fill up a bumper in haste; 

While the ship lies unmor’d in the bay, 
Let as drink to the days that are past. 


Let us drink, jolly boys, ere we part, 

To our mates that carouse on the shore, 
To the friend whom we lodge in our heart; 
To the nymph whom we prize as our store. 


Adieu to the hut in the vale, 

To the secret recess in the grove; 
To old Ned, with October so stale ; 
To Molly, the maid of my love: 


To the joys of the feast and the glass, 
Where beauty displays all her charms ; 
To the song and the buxom young lass, 
That melts at the sound in your arms. 


See the mainsail that floats on the wind, 
Hark ! they heave up the anchor !—Gee ho! 
Our friends stand assembled around, 
While the shores all re-echo—hillo! 


Let the heart of each Britain rejoice 

At the shouts that resound from the main; 
Tis the spirit of England, brave boys, 
That Seals in the slow roiling strain. 


Farewel to our dear native home, 

And our sweet little pastimes of yore ; 
O’er the wide spreading ocean we roam, 
And may see the old hamiet no more. . 


Yet the heart of a sailor can feel 

For his friends, for his country's repose ; 
To these be presents the smooth peel ; 
And the rough oak beneath—to their foes. 


Ye breezes, blow fair from the land! 
Thou Power, on all nature impress’d, ` 

< Who holds the wild winds in thy hand, 
O smooth the rough billows to rest. 


They fill the loose sails as they glide; 
The landscape recedes from the view ; 
In our broad wake, we furrow the tide— 
Ye shores of old England, adieu! 


ell d 


SONNET. 


THE VILLAGE SABBETM. 
The farm-house left, from upland hills and dells, 
The rustic troop crowd thro’ the church-y ard lane; 
With lively chime resound the busy bells, » 
As wind their footsteps to the ivy’d fane. 
Dress’d in their Sunday shoes, their milk-white frock, 
The lisping younkers trudge with shining face; 
The curate, watchful shepherd of his flock, 
Smiles on his charge with unaffected grace. 
His partner, doctr.ss of the peasant train, 
Her otispring by, showers blessingstas she goes; 
Their little hands huge hooks of prayer sustain, 
Their cheeks more ruddy than the damask rose! 
Blest en:blems of the golden age !—how few, 
Scencs of tranquillity, like your's pursue. 


THE HOPEFUL YOUTH. 


A man who saw his son quite handy 

Toss off a glass of strong French brandy ; 
Neddy, cried he, ah don’t do so, l 
For liquor is our greatest foe. me 
Pot we are taught to love our foes, ©” 
Quoth Ned, 80, tather, here it goes. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Recal, Clarinda, to thy breast, 

The moments past and o’er, 

When tho’ we were, ah! too, too blest, 
We sigh’d for something more. 


When I was doating and content, 
And thou, Clarinda, dear, 

With new desires my soul was rent, 
And thine with jealous fear. 


Oh, had we with discretion lov'd, 
And sometimes thou deny’d, 

We ne'er the sick disgust had prov’d, 
Nor o’er past fondness sigh’d. 


Ah, parracide delight, the flame 

That gave thee birth, is cloy’d, ' 

The traitor bliss, like Judas, came, 

And with á kiss destroy’d. 

The subjoined retort courteaus was occasioned 

by a cynical allusion in a late Port Folio. 

With learning’s magic spell, 

Shall gentle ladies charm you, 

When ignorance can tell— 

A simple ruleto charm you? 


What nymph, endow’d with senses, 
Employs scholastic art, 

(With nouns, and moods, and tenses), 
To conjugate—the heart? 


Your sophistry illusive, 
Unletter’d belles can reach: 
And arguments conclusive, 
As ruby lips will teach. 


CANZONET. 
By John Edmund Harwood. 
Ask why a blush o’erspreads the rose, 
Its velvet leaves in crimson dyed ; 
Why, round, the busy zephyr blows, 
And waves the flower in stately pride: 


Ask why the lilies, drooping shed 
The dew-drop from each pallid leaf; 
Why each reclines its beauteous head, 
As weigh’d to earth with bitter grief: 


Emma vouchsafed the rose a kiss! 
The modest lily she disdain’d! 
Who would not weep such joy td miss? 
Who would not blush, such joy obtain'd? 
LITERARY MAGAZINE.—A new monthly pub- 
lication has made its appearance in Philadelphia. 
It is termed the Literary Magazine, and is edi- 
ted by a gentleman whose talents are acknow- 
ledged tobe ofa superior order. As the author 
of anovel called Wieland, he acquired considera- 
ble celebrity, and we find from the second 
number that the subject on which that work was 
founded is to be persued in the present periodi- 
cal publication. It will be recollected by the 
readersof Wieland that the extraordinary power 
of ventriloquism has a very material agency in 
producing the surprizing incidents interwoven 
in that story. The memoirs of Carwin the 
Biloquist, which are commenced in the maga- 
zine, for November, will it is presumed possess 
more then common interest. i 
While it is to be regretted that every attempt 
to diffuse miscellaneous information and enter- 
tainment by publications of this sort have hith- 
erto been found unprofitable to those who have 
made effort, itis also to be hoped that the suc- 
cess of the present undertaking will remove the 
stigma consequently attached to the taste and 
literature of this country. 
; [N. Y. Morn. Chron. 
Anecdote.T wo men of the sword, one from 
Virginia, the other from Kentucky, meeting at 
an Inn, in Pennsylvania, over a bottle of wine, an 
altercation took place, which ended in a chal- 
lenge from the Virginian, and was accepted by 
the Kentuckian. ‘The seconds were chosen, and 


the preliminaries agreed on; which were, that 
they should stand back to back and march, and 
neither fire till both had wheeled. ‘They took 
their stand, and both marched; the Virginian 
turned, and saw his antagonist still marching for- 
ward, and cried out ‘where are you going?’ to 
which the other answered, casting his eye over 
his right shoulder, ‘I am going to Kentucky, 
SIT.’ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philander’s ‘ accomplished fair’ must, in eur 
opinion, display more airs and graces, before 
she can make any conquests in public. 


‘Verses on a violin’ are destitute of harmony. 


The ‘acrostic on spring’ is of such a versatile 
and accommodating character, that it would ap- 
ply, with equal propriety and success, to a very 
chilly season. 


We would cheerfully oblige S. O. if his re- 
quest was within eur plan. 


The greatest obligation we can bestow on 
‘Sydney,’ is to suppress his production. 


¢ Past twelve o'clock’ came too late for inser- 
tion. 


H, who dates his poetry from Cambridge, is 
invited to a regular correspondence. 


The correspondent who, some time since, fa- 
voured us with one of the most pertinent specula- 
tions on the cession of Louisiana: we have ever 
perused, and shortly after transmitted an anec- 
dote respecting the first Earl of Chatham, will 
oblige us by continuing his speculations. 


The dialogue between X and Y is incompre- 
hensible. It may be wit at Washington, or 
excite a smile at New-Orleans, but it has a very 
grave face in Philadelphia. 


A correspondent avers that his performance 
was not originally intended for the press, there- 
fore, agreeably te the first intention, it shafl not 
be sent to our Printer. 


The epitaph, sent us by S, has been repeatedly 
printed in all the news-papers. 


Climenole uscfully and pleasantly derides the 
democrats. His stile is in the manner of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's, and his wit is a thorn in 
the side of jacobinism. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
| SONNET. 
To Witiiam Cowrrr, Esa 
l Written in the year 1792. 


Cowper! to thee, whose comprehensive mind 
Looks naiure through, whose animated lyre, 
By plastic genivs to thy hands consign’d, 
No valgar thoughts, no vulgar strains inspire, 
My thanks sincere I pay—not that thy muse, 
Borne on maouian wing, bas dard to soar— 
Not that thy vivid fancy-fashion'd views 
Breathe the rich spirit of poetic lore, 
But that fair freedom’s self the theme supplies, 
O'erlooks thy labours, and thy, work refines, 
Bide thee lament the trade where mercy dies, | 
And coward justice all his rights resigns. 
Oh! when wiil Britain hear her awful voice, 
Oh! when shall Afric’s sons rejoice! 
HARLEY. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 82. 


In various talk th’ instructive hours they pass, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last, 
One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen, 
A third interprets words, and looks, and eyes, 
At every word a reputation dies, 
Snuff or the fan supply each pause of chat, 
. With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that..... POPE. 


| TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

IT was one of the wise precepts of Pythagoras. 
to -his disciples, that. after their labours were 
over, they should conclude by a careful review 
and examination of the events of the day. Con- 
formably to so excellent an instruction, to-nig!i, 
before I retired to rest, I sat down to consider 
the manner in which my evening had becn 
spent. I had been in a large assembly of young 
persons of both sexes convened for their own 
amusement, who seemed to possess the power 
as well as the inclination, to please. Yet 1 coul 
not but regret that all the attractions of beauty 
arad fashion should have been lost by an injudi- 
cious disposition of them, and that the want of 
something to do, or to engage their attention, 

should have repressed the pleasure which such 
meetings are calculated to afford. Being myself, 
on these occasions, a mute and a mere ‘ louker. 
on here in Vienna,’ I had leisure to survey the 
maneuvres of the company; and as the forms 
of a tea-party have never yet been recorded, for 
the bencfit of posterity, it may not be superfluous 
to describe them. About half after seven we 
had all assembled: the ladies were disposed in 
prim array round the room, like jars for the 
inspection of purchasers, whilst the gentlemen 
occupied the fire-place. In this situation the 
parties remained tor the space of half an hour 
reconnoitring each other; the beaux viewing and 


criticising the appearance of the belles, who, if 


an occasional whisper, and its attendant gigsle, 
can be trusted, were equally particular in their 
observations. Alter these preliminary arrange- 
ments, the object of the congregation was dis- 
covered by the introduction ef the ea, which 
discomposed for a while the placid gravity of 


the entertainment, and obliged both purties to- 


exercise the cup and the spoon for a considerable 
time. Observing the avidity with which this 
drink was swallowed, I plucked my neighbour 
by the sleeve to request an explanation, but he 
only replied that it had been so time immemorial, 
and quoted, in the punning spirit of the time, 
¢ Et parum comis sine że juventas Mercuriusque.’ 
But its effects were soon visible. Stimulated by 
its influence, a valourous knight issued from the 
crowd which defended the fire, and boldly ad- 
vanced toa damsel. By degrees a lodgement 


was formed in achair,which separated two ladies, 
the youths acquired courage adventured across 
the room, and advanced to the encounter. The 
weather in all its forms was now discussed. The 
fair, the foul, the misty, the rainy, the foggy, 
the cloudy, the hazy, the state of the walking on 
the past and preceding day, together with the 
possibility of a clear or a wet day were subjects 
which received, as they deserved, a marked 
attention. A few, indeed, ventured a bolder 
flight, but they soon fell alike unsupported and 
disregarded. But lest our interest in the affairs, 
which are thus passing, should cease, a fresh 
supply of refreshments came to cheer and en- 
liven us. These at once stimulate, and afford 
subjects. for conversation. Thus the brilliant 
wits made an easy transition from kisses of flour 
to kisses of flesh, and the punsters almost raised 
a laugh in descanting on the comforts of com- 
fits. We were now to be regaled with the concord 
of sweet sounds, but on which of the ladies the 
choice was to fall still remained in the hands of 
fate. All wished to avoid the arduous undertak- 
ing, and if the rosy cheeks of the fair ones did not 
evince the contrary, I should have thought my- 
self in a hospital or a rookery. Not one but had 
been dismally afflicted with disorders, or who 
did not vow that she rather screamed or croaked 
than sung. Much solicitation at last produced 
a song, duting which every one was bound in 
silent rapture. The end of the song gave an 
Opportunity of expressing the. astonishment of 
the hearers. The connoisseurs called it bra- 
vissimo, whilst those who did not venture on a 
superlative, contented themselves with asmaller 
portion of admiration. To assist the music in 
the humane office of beguiling the weariness of 
the company, cards were introduced, and these 
did seem to engage and amuse a few, but still 
the many were ina state of hopeless despon- 
dency, to extricate themselves from which, after 
many attempts to keep themselves awake, ihe 
company gradually retired, till at length the 
entertainment is concluded, and the parues dis- 
persed. 

Such was a tea-party, the bare recital of which 
shcws the littleness and inanity which must nce- 
cessarily attend it; whence it is derived our 
autiquarians seem at a loss to determine. If it 
be not entertainment sui generis, from its Dutch 
complexion I should readily discover its native 
country, and were every gentleman provided 
with a chair, (a consummation devoutly to be 
wished), and a pipe, we might easily date its 
introduction at the time of our German settle- 
ments. If neither of these suppositions be cor- 
rect, I should suspect we had taken the hint 
from the talks of our Chickasaw tribes, and that, 
therefore, the custom is altogether aboriginal. 
Leaving, however, these profound disquisitions 
to others, to you, Mr. Saunter, 1 apply for the 
correction of this fashionable procedure, of which 
all seem to complain, but which none seem in- 
clined to reform. In the present state of the 
world it seems necessary that the gay and the 
fashionable should meet in some way, but the 
difficulty of finding some employment for them, 


when collected, is formidable. Rational con- 
versation seems to be the desideratum. but this 
can never be attained in large companies, where 
from the nature of the case, we must be con- 
stantly in motion, and directing our discourse to 
a number of persons. Besides, the topics on 
which we are allowed to converse, at such a 
place, are necessarily trivial and common-place, 
and when the stock of conversation, which eech 
one can bring, is exhausted, the company be- 
comes tedious and uninteresting, whilst if some 
employment were given (tothe parties, thet fund 
might remain for a much longer time. I think, 
therefore, we may conclude, that any assembly 
of which conversation is the only employment 
will, from its very nature, be dull; and the al- 
mest proverbial insipidity of these parties, fully 
justifies the conclusion. What, therefore, shall 
be introduced, or, to speak with the logicians, 
what substance shall we have of which conversa- 
tion will be the accident? In the present day, a 
proposal that the parties should bring their work, 
would startle our belles, for besides that, the duty 
would lie on their side altogether, (for what have 
our beaux to dv!) many of them might prodiice 
an unanswerable ubjection to showing the labours 
of their hands. Music or cards are ineffectual 
to amuse a large company. There remains, 
therefore, but one resource—that is dancing, 
which unites all the e of a murderer of 
time, a healthy exercise, and a substitute for 
conversation, which all seem to like, and with- 
out which scarcely any collection of young pco- 
ple are capable of enjoying themkelves. To shew, 
however, my impartiality, I mux acknowledge, 
that some advantage has bcen derived from 
these entertainments. Our tea trade has visibly” 
increased since their introduction, our beaux 
have been incited to the study of aytronomy, 
and I am told that the number of almanacs 
disposed of is always in proportion to the fre- 
quency of tea parties. To conclude, let us, Mr. 
Sauntet, banish these noxious congregations to 
the Luts of the Choctaws or the dykes of Holland, 
and let our society be no longer haunted by this 
monster, which frightens away our ease, our 
pleasure and almo:t every enjoyment. 
A YOUNG BACEELOR. 
== 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LITERARY» 
No. 4. | 


Memorabilia democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and. 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamen:ed with thirty engravings of American demo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Fuolscap, 2 vols. 
4co. pp. 1651 : i 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith,, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, propris’ ~ 
of the work. 

Hisa great comfort to me, that the o' 
the public conicides so entirely with 
touching the merits of the work unde 
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Since my last number was published, I have had 
freqnent occasion to converse with men of both 
parties, who, although they are at variance in 
every thing else, agree in this, that it contains a 
rare and precious specimen of fashionable de- 
mocratic style. The strain in which Mr. Kidd- 
nap proceeds, in his four ensuing chapters, is 
not at all Jess elevated than that which has been 
so justly admired. But as, in these, he has 
entered epon a critical and philological inquiry 
into the nameand origin of democracy, in which 
he has had frequent recourse to Grecian,Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Sanscret writers, all ofwhom, 
as was becoming, in a work so solemn as this, 
he cites in their most ancient versions; and, to 


prevent erroneous translations in their original. 


languages. I have found it necessary, in conse- 
quence of the deficiency of our printer, in these 
types, to postpone the curiosity. of the public, 
until it shall be conceived expedient to publish 
an edition entire. The sixth chapter will ex- 
cite great interest, not only from the subject, 
which is an inquiry into the causes which make 
the clergy enemies to democracy, but also from 
the renowned pen engaged in the task. The 
public will not need the hints, thrown out by 
Mr. Kiddnap, to discover the production of one 
of the first law characters in our union. They, 
who have read his official letters, and, much 
more, those laboured essays of his intitled ‘the 
Farmer,’ will recognise all those characteristics 
of style and sentiment, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish him. Nevertheless, for the satisfaction 
of the public, and to the end that no reasonable 
doubt may remain, that the letter, which Mr. 
Kiddnap has made public, is truly the work of 
that eminent man, l have carefully collated it 
with those celebrated essays, and have caused to 
be marked, in italics, all those expressions rela- 
tive. to the clergy, which may be found as well 
in this letter as in ‘thewarmer.’ W hereby I 
think the most sceptical must be convinced of 
its authenticity. For, although a similar train 
of thought will often suggest to minds, equally 
impressed with their subject, a similarity of ex- 
pression, yet when the same cpithets and ideas, 
‘the sume turns of expression, and peculiarities of 
diction, are every moment occurring, and that 
not only in general combination, but in their 
minute arrangements, and individual qualifica- 
tions, no map, l trust, can hesitate to refer both 
productions ‘o the same original. Besides, 
the public will here excuse me if I lay aside, for 
one moment, my character of a critic, to give 
vent to a party sentiment, let any man read any 
number of ‘the Farmer,’ the tenth for instance, 
and afterwards this letter to Mr. Kiddnap, and I 
dare engage he willlay down both with the same 
irritated and indignant temperature of mind. Nor 
will the classical reader be able to refrain from 
repeating the exclamation, which the f rmer 
works of the attorney-general have never failed 
to extort from him, d/uic Vulcanus erat pater !! 
For, like the other child of that h&rd-working 
god, he eludes the grasp of his adversaries, by 
vomiting forth words, like clouds, impenetrably 
dark, through which nothing is revealed but that 
fiery vengeance, which flames and smoulders, 
and which js mace ten times more terrible by 
tne black opaque which accompanies it: 
Faucibus ingentem famum, mirabile dictu, 
Evoniar; involvuque domum caligine creca, 


Frospectum ertpiens oculis; glomeratque sub antro 
Fiuiniteram noctem, commitis igne tenebris. 


But our author is of a different opinion. Like 
others of his scct, he has brought himself to be- 
heve that ¢ the Farmer’ is a most lucid, satislac- 
tory writer, and an equal honour and advantage 
to tue cause of democracy. Lest, therefore, it 
shoud be thought that it is my design to preju- 
dice the public, whereas nothing is tarther from 
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my thoughts; shall present the sixth chapter 


entire. Being determined that no party consi- 


derations shall tempt me, in the course of this 


review, to depart from a rigid impartiality, 1 


would not conceal any laurels which so able a 


judge as Mr. Kiddnap may think due to any de- 
mocratic chief. 


CHAPTER V. 


The reasons which make priests enemies to democracy 
considered. 


“ Democracy has had then, as we have shewn, 


an existence in all periods of seciety. Ervery. 
where it has been the solace of oppressed hu- 
manity. The wretched outcast of the social 
compact hus ever found it the balm of his woes; 
and, when all other means of livlihood fail, any 
man may be assured of support, or of compas- 
sion, who will set up for a patriot. Thus, for 
instance, when that canenized democrat, Abijah 
Adams, expired, miserably in agony and in want, 
under the brutal operation of the sedition law, 
what sympathy soothed his dying pillow! How 
were the pangs of dissolving nature mitigated by 
the consolations he experienced! Tears, dropping 
from the fairest republican eyes, softened even 
the stones which composed the floor of his pri- 
sone The democratic ladies of Boston wept 
around his couch, and, with their tender hands, 
closed those eyes, doomed never again to open 
on the miseries of his country. ‘The clothes, in 
which he died, being purchased, at twice their 
worth, by the proprietor of the Boston museum, 
are, with those of other oppressed patriots, exposed 
three times each week. to crowds of zealous re- 
publicans, who thither repair to enkindle their 
just indignation with the sight of these precious 
relics of this martyr to liberty. Since then such 
are the comforts which the exercise of this art 


is that the clergy have in all ages and countrics, 
where they could act out the spirit of their pre- 
fession, been among its most zealous and infuen- 
tial opposers. Yet is it not more strange than 
it is truce Although there are some noble in- 
stances of individuals, especially in these southern 
States, rooting out of themselves the natural anti- 
pathies of their sect, yet, it can not be denied, 
that witha free exceptions, this body of men 
have been, in all places, where they ‘are en- 
couraged, the greatest terror of all true demo- 
crats, and that the interests of the democratic 
science have received from them, the deadliest 
blow. The causes of that animosity, which the 
clergy have universally discovered to democra- 
cy, I thought it not improper, in a work of this 
nature, to explain. But I found myself, on re- 
flection lamentably, deficient in materials, as my 
observation extends not beyond the Clergy, in 
the antient dominion, who are, all the world 
know, the most innocent and harmless creatures 
imaginable. But recollecting the depressed 
State of New-Englaund, in this respect, and 
knowing that there are imperious, and rapacious 
Clergy, sucked the heart-blood of the people 
and was the immediate cause of that vice, ignor- 
ance and slavery, which abound, (the State of 
Rhode Island excepted), in every part of the 
Eastern States, while the present condition of 
the priesthood, in Virginia, is the cause of that 
high State of morality, knowledge and Liberty, 
which, in so much ‘perfection we here enjoy. 1 
resolved to apply for light, on. this subject, to a 
great law character, who, by his situation in the 
centre of Massachusetts, 1s enabled to observe, 
and by his instinctive abhorrence of all tyranny, 
civil and ecclesiastical, highly qualified to repre- 
sent the odious and abominable despotism of the 
Fastern Clergy, it its true colours. This great 
man was no sooner apprised of my wish, than he 
undertook the task and has executed it, with all 


yields, and such the honours it attains, strange it: 


that stern, republican zeal and hardy democra- 
tic muscle, for which he is distinguished. In 
the course ofless than three wecks, | received the 
"following elaborate letter, which will supersede 


upon the subject of this chapter. Besides that 
acute perception and dep research, which 
distinguish this writer the intelligent. reader 
cannot fail to remark that this letter Posse sses 
that exquisite polish of style, which is his pecu- 
liar characterestic which consists in an amalga- 
mation of the pomp of Cicero, with the splendor 
of Loid Bolingbroke. He is no less conspicu- 
ous than they for that copia verborum and that 
plena et exubcrosa oratio, which those writers sO 
greatly admired and so successfully executed. 
l shall not, in compliance with his modest re- 
quest, annex his name; although it is impos- 
sible that excellencies, so unparalelled, should 
not be traced to the only head in the United 
States capable of producing them.” 

It is with extreme reluctance, that I divide 
this chapter betwecn two numbers. But my 
printer assures me, that the publication of it 
entire will occupy more room than he can 
allot to it, consistently with his engagements 
to other correspondents. I know the public will 
be impatient to possess the work of so elevated 
an artist, on his favourite subject. But the above 
consideration will, I trust, be a sufficient a 
I cannot, however, close this number without 
expressing my regret, that so exquisite a strain 
of pathetic eloquence, as that, which Mr. Kidd- 
nap, has exhausted on Abijah Adams, should not 
have lighted on a worthier object. I fear that 
Mr. Kiddnap will be outrageous, as other de- 
mocratic writers have been before, at hearing, 
that, accoraing to my last letters from Boston, 
Abi jah Adams, the lamented hero of this bloody 
tragedy és now alive, and in the full exercise of 
all bis qualities, animal and vegetable ; that he 
eats, drinks, sleeps et olet ut oiime Our author 
has fallen into this error by placing too impli- 
cit confidence in the Aurora and other democra- 
lic publications, who have massacred poor Abijah 
in a manner shocking to humanity. The known 
candour of our author will doubtless, lead him 
to correct this mistake, in the next edition of his 
work. Unless, indeed, Adams, should before 
that event luckily die, in the course of nature, 
in which case to alter the phraseology a little, 
and represent him as lingering three, four, or 
ten years, asit may happen, under the effects of 
his imprisonment will have, in a democratic view, 
the happiest tendency. 

ED "r 


The following letter addressed to the Editor 


ofour readers. 


‘¢ Many observations have appeared within these 
few years on the subject of the credit ofthe Bank 
ofEngland, and the validity of Banknotes. The 
authors have probably heen actuated by pure and 
patriotic-motives; but it can be made to appear 


the routine of the business of the Bank, and 
with the restrictions under which Bank notes are 
issued, these writers have assumed mistaken 
data, and deduced false conclusions. 

«No mathematical axiom, no self evident 
proposition, on geometrical demonstration can 
be more apparent that the Bank of England 
is, and always has been necessarily solvent ; 
and that every one of its notes must always be 
worth twenty shillings in the pound. 

“This position will be readily assented to on 
the bare perception of the two following Facts. 

“I. Lhe Bank of England holds in pledge sub- 
stantial and undeniable. securities for the whole 


of a British Magazine, ts worthy the attention ` 


most easily, that all their réasonings are unwor- 
thy of the smallest attention. Unacquainted with | 


the necessity of any farther remarks of mine ` 


pology. ` 


- 


amount of the notes which at any time it has issued. 

« II Andevery Bank note in, circulation has its 
representative value in the Bank of England. 

“ These two facts demonstrate the absurdity 
of all the reasonings, which have been published 
of late years on this subjects 

« However, for the information of persons 
who are not acquainted with the routine of the 
Bank business it may be stated as a satisfactory 
elucidation of the above positions that no note is 
issued from the Bank, except in the purchase 
of Bullion, inthe discounting of good commer- 
cial bills and inloans granted or unexceptiona- 
ble public or private security. ` 

« Ata crisis like the present, it seems to me, 
Mr. Editor, worth while to set this question in 
so clear a light, as to prevent its distracting the 
attention or diminishing the confidence of the 
country. 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 
Philo Veritatis.” 
Lombard st. Nov. 1803. 
= 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, &C. 
[Continued. } 


St. lidefonse, September 21, 1780. 

‘DEAR SIR, 
` I received your obliging favour of the 18th ult. 

the lith inst. and I should have sooner answered 
it, if my punctuality equalled the pleasure I al- 
ways have in writing to yous. Your situation 
gives me pain, while it alarms me; and I own it 
to you that my heart feels a mixed emotion dif- 
ficult for me to describe, pity and admiration, 
with a passion that I shall not name, rule it 
alternately. Your piece on the affair of Charles- 
town was well-timed, and, without flattery, wall 
written, expede Herculem. I saw it before you 
sent it to me, for I have the perusal of most of 

your gazettes from your M—r, whose politeness 
hath increased since the late good news; indeed 

it has happy effects everywhere. Donotbe ap- 

prehensive of Mr. C-——d, although you are told 

the princess of Asturias smiles on him. J have no 

American news but what you will find in the pub- 

lic prints. It appears that the union, enthusiasm, 

and perseverance of the people is suchas we could 

wish. The Count D’Estaing wih arrive at Cadiz 
Sunday or Monday next; when | hope he will find 
the ficet in forwardness to act as the two courts 


may judge proper, which as yet remains secret. 


I do not fully comprehend what you say in 
the secret article of your letter; because you 

ve intermixed figures, the sense of which is 
not contained in the list you sent me. Be cautious, 
and write me the nature of the rardj—business. 
You will remember, my dear sir, your promise 
with respect to my letters—written, as they have 
been, in the warmth of friendship and confidence, 
I should like them to be in no hands but your's. 
Mr. J. presents his compliments. Adieu, I hope 
better days and better deeds. 

Yours sincerely, 
| W.C. 

If you see Messrs. de Neufville, he will commune 
with you, and I pray you tobe in good spirits. 
You must imitate the example of the old man, 
mentioned in a book that you donotthink much 
of I believe, keep in this world that your cyes 
may see our salvation. 

Pasgy, October 2, 1780. 

DEAR SIR, . 
I received duly yours’ several letters of the 

twelfth, fifteenth, seventeenth, nineteenth. and 

twenty-first of September. I-am much pid&sed 
with the Intelligence yousend me, and with the 

papers you have had printed. P 
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Mr. Searle is a military officer ia the Penn- 


sylvania Troops, and a member of Congress. 
He has some commission to execute for that 
Province, but none that I know of from Con- 
gress. He has apother letter for you, from Mr. 
Lovell, which he has shewn me. It is full of ex- 
pressions of his Esteem; and I understand from 
Mr. Searle, that you stand exceeding well, with 
the committee, and with the Congress in gene- 
ral. 
and apprehension in your letters. 
mont tells me that you want some assurance of 
beingcontinued. The Congress itself is changea- 
ble at the pleasure of their electors, and none 
of their Servants have, or can have any such 
assurance. 
you, and more substantial should offer, no body 
can blame you for occupying it, however satis- 


I am sorry to see any marks of uncasiness 
Mr. Chau- 


If therefore any thing better for 


fied they may be with your services. But as 
to the continuance of what you now enjoy, or 
of some thiag as valuable in the service of the 
Congress, I thiak you may make yourself easy, 
for that your appointment seems more likely 
to be increased than diminished, though it does 
not belong to me to promise any thing. 

Mr. Laurens was to sail three days after Mr. 
Searle, who begins to fear he must be lost, as 
it was a small Vessel, he intended to embark 
ine He was bound directly to Holland. 

l enclose some [xtracts of letters from two 
French Officers of dictinction in the Army of 
M. de Rocheambault, which are pleasing, as 
they mark the gvod Intelligence, that subsists 
between the Troops, contrary to the reports 
circulated by the English. ‘They will do per- 
haps for your Leyden Gazette. 

With great esteem and affection I 
Am ever, 
Your faithful friend and servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


October, 2, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 

I received your double dated letter of the 
first and third ult. with that pleasure that I al- 
ways receive any thing from you. I feel for 
your situation, and have so often expressed it 
that you cannot doubt it now. All our news of 
late has been good, and | wish I could give you 
such as would be peisonally agreeable to you. 
You know, my dear apostle, that I left congress 
befare any appointment for Holland was in agita- 
tion, and, therefore, all that I could do was to 
remind the members of congress of your long 
services and attachment. I did this to’ many, 
and yet, to my mortification, I find, that, in the 
appointment forthat country, you appear to be 
forgot; but as my intelligence is vague, I would 
not have you to count much upon it, and above 
all not to give way to melancholy or despair. If 
this should be the case, Write to congress a mo- 
dest and exact state of your situation previous to 
and since you engaged in our affairs. Commu- 
nicate to no one my advice. But speak to Mr. 
Laurence, whom you will see in Holland, and, 
perhaps, before you receive this. I hope he is 
a just man, and I am sure he is generous and 
liberal; cultivate him assiduously, for in our 
enthusiasm for the * * * * parts of human na- 
ture and their affairs we must not forget that 
we are all men, and stand in need of the assist- 
ance of men, independent, as you and I are, in 
every idea of a public nature. 

l am sorry, on the public account, for what 
you tell. me of the person at Amsterdam. I have 
found often that publig persons consuk more 
private feelings than public interest. I shall be 
sorry to think this of the person in question ; 
but as I have no immediate correspondence with 
him, you will oblige me in giving me a detail of 


his motions, connections, &c. a few Louis d'ores 
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employed in this way will not be amiss, and I 
will repay them to Messrs. de Neufviile’s order. 
This is merely for my personal satisfaction, 
without a doubt or suspicion. 


Mr. C—d is stiil here. Please to insert thst 


he was not permitted to stay at St. Ildefonse in 
your gazette, and, at the same time. mention, in 
your own Way, that Mr. Jay remained there, 
and that your humbie servant appeared at court 
frequently, and was generally well received, 
which is fact, and the insertion of such an arti- 
cle is meant only in opposition to falschoods 
from the other party ard their friends. 
will also insert the following articte, from the 
Newbern gazette—July, Bouies of troops from 
all quarters assemble to form the army under 
the command of his excellency general Gates, 
who will soon be in condition to block the Eng- 
lish in their late vaunted conquest of Charleston, 
and drive them from the small extent of country 
they possess in Georgia. 


You 


This army, while it represses the rash attempts 


of our invaders, will contribute to facilitate the 
operations of the Spanish arms in the Floridas. 
where we have every thing to hope from the 
active and enterprising character of gen. Galver, 
who commands tn that quarter. 
unjust to that gallant officer if we did not men- 
tion the attachment that he has always discover- 
ed to the common cause, and in all his concern 
which regard the interest of the United States, 
and particularly to such of their inhabitants as 
have stood in need of his protection. 
duct of this governordiscredits all the false ideas 


We should be 


The con- 


with .which our ancient tyrants endeavoured to 


inspire us with respect to Spanish policy, and 


we look forward with pleasure to the ime when 
we shall have no other neighbours on that side 


of the continent than the subjects of bis catholic 
majesty.’ 


Yeu will word this as you please, but 

send it tothe first gazette. Although Iam notin 

the secret,] believe greartand brilliant designs are 

meditated. Adicu. DIsciPutuS. 

P. S. Put this letter on the fire, and there to be 
seen by none but yourself. 


DEAR SIR, Russy, October 9, 1780. 

I received yours of thè 29th September and 
Sd October. ,It is a very goad addition you made 
to your memoire for the ministers of Russia and 
Sweden. I am glad to find youare again on such | 
good terms with the ambassador, as to be invited 
to hiscomedy. I doubt not of your continuing to 
cultivate that good understanding. [like much 
your insertions in the pazettes—such things have 
good effects. 

Your information relative to the transactions 
at Petersburg and in Denmark are very interest- 
ing, and afforded me a good deal of satisfaction ; 
particularly the former. Mr. Searle will have the 
pleasure of seeing you. I recommend him warm- 
ly to your civilities. Heis much your friend, and 
will advise Mr Laurence to make you his secre- 
tary, which I kope you will accepte I have given 
it as my opinion that Mr. L. can no where find 
one better qualificd, or more deserving. The 
choice is left to that minister, and he is empow- 
ered to give a salary of 5001. sterling a year. I 
am in pain on account of his not being yet ar- 
rived; but Fope you will see him soon. I request 
you would find means to introduce Mr. Scarle to 
the Portuguese ambassador. Pray consider the 
inclosed papers, and, after advising with your 
friend, give me your opinion as to the manner of 
the application to the States General, whether T 
should make it thro’ their ambassador, or direct- 
ly with a letter to the G. P. or in what other 
manner. You know we wroteto him formeriy and 
received no answer. With great esteem, I am 
your fathful friend, B. FRANKLIN. 
P.S. You say nothing of Mr. Adams. How do 

you stand with him? W hat is he doing? 


~~ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FINE ARTS. 
NOTES RELATIVE TO THE PAINTINGS OF 
MR. WEST. 


[Concluded.] 


NOTE IV. 

The opening of the four first seals. 
the Revelation of St. John. 

Subjects of this nature lie only within the 
grasp of great minds. All things necessary to 
be represented in them are ideal, and can have 
their prototype only in the mind of the artist. 
All the benefit that he can derive from exter- 
nal sources, is assistance in the modification of 
those forms which must circumscribe his ideas : 
and every thing must be so ordered by him, 
that coalitions of forms merely possible, may be 
taught to wear the appearance of probability. 
and be offered to usin a manner so plausible. 
that we do not revolt from them as extravagant, 
or reject them as absurd. f 

The difficulty of treating this subject in a 
manner worthy of its sublimity must be appa- 
rent, upon reading the words of Scripture : 

¢ And I saw when the lamb opened one of the 
Seals ; and I heard, as it were the voice of thun- 
der, one of the four beasts saying, come and 
see. And I saw, and behold a white horse; and 
he that sat on him had a bow; and acrown was 
given unto him; and he went forth conquering, 
and to conquer. And when he had opened the 
second seal, I heard the second beast say, come 
and see. And there went out a second beast 
that was red: ané power was given to him that 
sat thereon, to take peace from the earth, and 


From 


` that they should kill one another ; and there was 


given unto him a great swerd. And when he 
had opened the third seal, I heard the third 
beast suy, come and see. And I beheld, and lo, 
a black horse: and he that sat on him had a 
pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a 
voice, kc. And when he had opened the fourth 
seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
come“and sce. And I looked, and behold, a 
pale horse; and his name that sat on him was 
Death; and Hell followed with him : and power 
was given anto him over the fourth part of the 
Earth, to kill with the sword, and with hunger, 
and with death, and with the beasts ofthe earth.’ 
"On approaching this picture, the eye is car- 
ried to the centre of it, where, laying waste all 
before him, and arcund him, Death, on the pale 
horse, drives over a group that already feels his 
power. An infant, naked, dead, livid, is thrown 
over its mother, who lies prostrate in mortal 
agonies. already suffused with a pale deadly 
hue. Another infant, with a countenance full 
of terror and affection, clings to her; her head 
is supported by a man, who, with woe and despair 
forcibly depicted in his features, interposes one 
arm between the object of his care and Death, 
on whom he fixes an tmploring eye. At the 
feet of the woman is a man falling backwards, 
endeavouring to suppert himself on one arm, 
and covering his head with the other. Behind 
this groupe, auil forming an appendage to it, is 
Famine, characierised by his exhausted cup, 
his ghastiy, and hungering countenance, abdo- 
ininal contraction, and limbs palsied and inca- 
pable of motione. Suli farther behind, is a female, 
the full porsoniäcation of woe and misery. 
Over, and in the midst of this group,—in -bis 
dreadful course, is Death; ‘black as night, 
fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, and shakes a 
deadly dam.’ But the painter has not given the 
trite aud vulgar darts. generally placed in the 
hand of this king of terrors; bis shafts are fire, 
and his darts are the sudden lightning. The 
pale hors: that bears him, is almost as much an 
object of terror as his rider. He seems to be 
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the horse ‘ whose neck is clothed in thunder, 
the glory of whose nostiils is terrible, who 
»walloweth the ground with fierceness and rage. 
Hovering over Death, and in his train, are a 
throng of hideous monsters, the fiendish charac- 
ter of whose expression plainly marks them as 
the progeny of Hell; and by the fiery glow that 
flashes in the gloom, from which they are 
emerging, the imagination is impressed with an 
idea of the continuation of their train, and is 
curried into infinite space. To the right, in 
shadow, is he that sat on the black horse, with 
the balances in his hand; and further to the 
right, taking a course different from that of 
Death, is he that sat on the red horse, that had 
power to take peace from the Earth, and the 
conquerer on the white horse; the one pouring 
forth his destructive shafts, the other threatening 
with the sword. In the distance, is carnage by 
land and by water. The other side of the pic- 
ture is covered with the destruction of the beasts 
of the Earth. This part is connected with the 
middle group, by a horse that crouches down in 
terror, under the feet of the pale horse that 
carries Death. The fury of the lions, that are 
rushing on their prey, the dismay of the wretch 
who attempts to draw his sword, and the head- 
long descent of him that has been tossed on the 
horns of the bull, are admirably conceived and 
expressed. They are the prominent features 
of the left side of the picture. i 

The composition is, as is usual with Mr. West, 
excellent, and the disposition of the different 
groups such as is calculated to shew the parts, 
which ought to be brought forward, even if the 
distribution of light were less skilful than it is. 
The colouring is such, as the subject demands, 
grave and severe, yet not harsh or crude, but 
properly tempered by a partial introduction of 
warmth. ‘The colouring of the woman and her 


-infant isin the very tones of mortality, and her 


garments are the robes ofdeath. The pervading 
tone is well sustained throughout, and aided by 
the dismal heaviness of the sky, and the gleams 
that seem to shoot athwart the horizon. Al- 
though the picture has been wrought with great 
boldness and impetuosity of pencil which the 
subject demands, the drawing is correct and 
fine, and is kept in due bounds. 


Perhaps Mr. West has never been so happy 
In expression as in parts of this picture. Nothing 
can be better conceived than the savage and un- 
relenting fury of Death ; it speaks as well in his 
action, as in his face; it breathes through him, 
from the stormy forehead and cruel eye, down 
to the extreme tension of the strained foot; it 
is announced as well by the whirl and brandish 
of his arm, as by the open nostrils, and the fell 
exultation ofghis mouth. His eye, like his arm, 
has no single scope, and destruction not less 
than universal, seems to -ge his purpose. The 
horse has a terrific wildness, which the features 
of that animal might be supposed incapable of 
expressing. The agony of the last pangs that 
separate the soul from the body, is working in 
the face of the prostrate woman, yet half smother- 
ed, and struggling through the veil of stupefac- 
tion; the expression in. the face and attitude of 
him that supporis ber, can be conceived by those 
only, who, having seen the picture, are able to 
recollect it; and the earnestness of sorrow and 
solicitude in the living child, can only be equal- 
led by the character of morbid fleshiness that is 
so ably kept up by its dead mother. 


In the dead serpent, and the dove mourning 
over its mate, the painter has given us an 
epitome of the whole picture, and by suggesting 
to us the powers and qualities which those 
animals have, and represent in their symbolic 
acceptation, has in one spot comprised the sub- 
ject, as it were, into an encheiridion. 


Such is the general outline of this picture; 
a picture that teems with destruction, and havoc, 
«nd woe, and terror, and dismay. In it the 
Artist has employed various instruments and a 
multiplicity of engines, each working in its own 
manner, but all tending to one object, and all’ 
calculated to unite their puwers in forcing one 
irresistible idea upon the mind, and stamping 
it upon the imagination. 

NOTE V. 

The resting of the ark, and the subsiding of 
the waters. Mr. West, by his manner oftreat- 
ing this subject, has given to it a wonderful dig- 
nity; shewing, that as well in painting, as in 
poetry, simplicity is a branch of the sublime. 
The component parts of this picture are in the 
ark, the bow set in the cloud, the memorial of 
God’s covenant with Noah, the waters, and, 
placed in the front of the picture, a group of the 
bodies of those who have perished in the flood, 
and with them, the victim of his own snares, the 
serpent, whose head the seed of the woman was 
doomed to bruise. 

The form of the ark is such as suits not the 
purposes of the painter without some particular 
management. It is here placed in a command- 
ing and impressive situation, in the midst of 
clouds, high in the centre of the picture, imme- 
diately under the rainbow, which has an intro- 
duction purposely anticipatory. Shrouded in» 
obscure dimness, in ‘ disastrous twilight,’ the 
form of the ark has something undetermined 
about it, from the prismatic reflections that play 
and glimmer round it. The raven is repre- 
sented as passing to and fro, and the dove, self- 
poised over the waters, is gathering in her beak 
the first emerging germ of vegetation. 


NOTE VI. 

Each of the pictures already mentioned, is-in 
a style peculrar to itself; and indeed so much 
attention does Mr. West pay to his subject, 
and so thoroughly does he study it, and adapt his 
design, his composition. his colouring, and even 
his handling of the pencil, to it, that every variety 
of subject mects in him with ali appropriate 
variety of style. ; 

I shall briefly mention two other pictures 
which bear not the least resemblance to each 
other in character of style, or to any of the pic- 
tures I have before noticed. | 

The first is a picture, painted some years ago, 
now retouched, and which was lately about to 
be placed in the Foundling Hospital. It repre- 
sents the action of the point of time on which our 
Saviour says, * Verily I say unto you, whoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of Heaven as g 
little child, shall in no wise enter therein.’ The 
remarks that follow apply to the picture as it 
now stands, and not as it was formerly, for I un- 
derstand that it is materially altered, as to gene- 
ral tone, effect, force, and expression. It was 
originally painted in a low key, and the drapery 
of the Saviour, which was then white, formed 
the principal light. The painter thought the — 
mass heavy and dull, and, giving to the Saviour, 
the blue and red draperies in which he is gene- 
rally represented, transferred the principal light: 
to the body of the child, and the white drapery 
in Which’ he is held. The flesh of the child is 
painted with the utmost purity of colour, and 
height of light, and the white of the drapery is 
unbroken ; this pure light, with the bright red 
drapery of a fanciullo, who holds the child, forms 
the key of the picture, and the whole is worked 
up to it. sAlthough this is the principal light, 
yet the attention is forcibly carried tothe Saviour, 
by his situation in the picture. the colours of his 
drapery, his attitude, his arm raised towards 
Heaven, the glory that plays around him, and 
by the shaft of a column that is placed immedi- 
ately behind fim. 


de 


This picture mav be eid to be painted, in 
what Agostino Caracci called Jo stil decoro. Every 
thing in it is placid and:tranquil, except a pha- 
rasaical face in shadow, which by its stormy 
workings, serves to give value to the prevailiny 
calm of the picture. 
grace, loveliness, and innocence: the character 
of the head of Saint Peter, who stands neafest to 
the eye, demands particular notice ; the bones 
of the skull. and: the form of the forehead, are 
marked with truth and precision. But nothing 
can cqual the expression of the Saviour’s face ; 
a cloud of soft melancholy spreading over it, 
shews him the man of sorrow, he who was ac- 
quainted with grief, from his youth up; but it 
is not a selfish sorrow; there is compassion in 
it; and benevolence, and mercy, and patience, 
and long-suffering dawn through it. 


Those who see this picture will not think it 
over-rated by me, if I affirm, that for the appro- 
priate fulness of pencil with which it is worked, 
it may vie with any production of modern 
art. 


The last picture that I shall mention is 
‘ Fitz-gerald rescuing Alexander III, of Scotland 
from the attack of a stag.’ Little as the title 
promises, this picture is perfectly heroic, as much 
so as if, for Alexander, we had the body ot 
Patroclus ; for the assailing stag, Hector; and 
for the preserver of the king, Menelaus; as 
much so as if, for the Scotch footmen and horse- 
men, we had Greeks and Trojans; and for the 
river and the castle, Scamander and Troy- 
town. . 


Although this painting represent an accident 
that happened to the Scotch monarch when 
hunting, though there are men, and horses, and 
.dogs employed in the scene, it bears no more 
resemblance to the hunts of Rubens, than the 


Tiad, or any other poem celebrating a particular 
event, bears to the relation of a common place 
occurrence. I mean not to draw a comparison, 
though this je peed not shrink from one. ` 


I only speak of thé subject. No one, perhaps, 
but Rubens, could have succeeded in giving 
motion, character, and energy, to such an un- 
wieldy mass as the Hippopotamus; but stil] the 
hunt of that animal is merely a hunt in the 
general signification of the term; nor can the 
crocodile, disturbed in the chase, and roused from 
his lurking place, or the prostrate wretch about 
to be devoured, though introduced with all the 
accustomed felicity of Rubens, alter the nature 
of the subject. His men are neither Egyptians, 
Asiatig@, nor Europeans; indeed, they bear no 
more of national character about them than do 
any other of the human beings painted by 
Rubens. All the skill of that wonderful man, 
exerted upon a subject ofthis nature, without 
reference to a particular action (heroic, as is this 
represented by Mr. West), would fail to give 
birth to emotions so powerful, and of so high a 
class as those he might awaken by employing 
equal skill upon an heroic subject. Mr. West's 
Picture, then, certainly classes higher than any 
of the hunts of Rubens. 


The national character which is so strofigly 
depicted in the Irishman and in the Scots, is so 
far from lessening the interest, created by the 
Picture, that it heightens it. Strongly marked as 
it is, it is so strongly modified as to serve all 
the purposes of the painter. I cannot, therefore, 
Join the opinion of those who may think that Mr. 
West would have done well in taking the idea of 
his Alexander from a bust of his namesake of 
Macedon; his hero Fitz-gerald from a Disco- 
bolus ; bis horses from any exhibited in a Vene- 
Wan antisala; or bis dogs from a baserelief of 
Diana hunting. s < 


The child is the union of 
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: CRITICISM. 
[The following arncle from a provincial paper is with 
the fullest approbation republished in the Port Folio. 
«We are always delighted with every species of ridicule 
employed against that jargon, so unhappily prevalent 
in this counrry. } . 
AMERICANISMS. 

In every language irregularities and anoma- 
lous expressions are to be found. The caprice 
and affectation of innovators give birth to spurious 
terms and phrases, which are readily adopted 
by the illiterate, and gradually obtain a general 
currency. 

Fond of novelty, and incapable of determin- 
ing the legitimacy of a word or idiom, the bulk 
oi mankind admit, without examination, the 
productions of vanity and ignorance to the same 
privileges and honours as the genuine offspring 
of erudition. 

The fewer irregularities there are, however, 
in any language, so much the better:—It is so 
much the more simple, and by consequence the 
more intelligible: so much the more easily learn- 
ed by those to whom it is vernacular, and the 
more easily attained by foreigners. 

As the English is the prevailing language in 
the United States, it certainly behoves the in- 
habitants to speak it, and especially to write it, 
with purity ; that is, according to the established 
manner, and approved models of writing and 
speaking in the country whence itcame. That 
its purity, however, is often violated, is ébvious 
to every one in the least acquainted with the 
nature and grammar of the language. For in- 
stance, 

i ; LAY, 
the preterite of the neuter verb to lie, is very 
frequently used for the present of that verb. 
Do we not often hear such expressions as the 
following? ‘The paper /ays on the desk. The 
buok /ays upon the table. The wood is laying 
in the cellar. The cloth is Vaying where you 
left it, &c. And do we not ofien read in the 
newspapers, that such a vessle days at such a 
wharf? or, that whilst such a vessel was uying 
too? In these and similar instances, Les and 
lying, the present of the verb and participle, 
should have been employed. The verb to day 
is active, and therefore inadmissible in such ex- 
pressions. 
7 . The adjective BAD 
assumes, in the mouth of an American, a much 
etter meaning than is attached to it by an En- 
glishman. ‘The former says, I need u coat very 
bad, when perhaps there is not a'worse in town. 
But don't mistake him. Far from wanting a 
bad coat, he intimates by this phraseology that 
he heeds a new one. To express the same idea 
the Briton would say, I need a coat very much. 

A captain informs us, in a late New-York 
paper, ‘that in a heavy gale he got his canvass 
exceedingly torn, and that during the rest of his 
veyage he needed sails vary dad. Unluckily 
for him he got what he wanted, a set of very bcd 
sails, and was therefore some weeks longer in 
getting to port. Had he said that he wanted sails 
very much, he had spoken plain English. 

The comprehensive term creature is restricted 
in this country, by a singular fatality, not to an 
order, or class, or genus of created existences, 
but to asingle species of animals. The horse, 
and horse alone, ishere dignified or degraded, 
I don’t pretend to say which, by the exclusive 
appropriation of the epithet creature. 

The idea that this term belongs to the horse 
alone, has taken such a hold of some people’s 
minds, that they conclude the bare word horse 
is not sufficiently definitive without it. 

In 4 late advertisement, the subscriber tells us 


tha: ‘two horse-creatures were taken up on his 
plantation,’ &c. 
wẹ mistake his horses for cows, he very wisely 


Apprehensive, no doubt, least 


-+ 
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takes the determining epithet creature to the 
dubiousterm forse, and this prevents all hesita- 
lion respecting his meaning. 

Some years ago a gentleman who had Hately ar- 
rived in this country from Scotland was going on 
a visit to a farmer's. Having occasion to pass 
through a corn-ficld hard by the house whither 
he was going, he observed some geese busily feeds 
ing. A considerable time afler reaching the 
farmer’s he recollected the innocent plunderers, 
and told tat he had seen a great number of 
creatures eating the corn as he came alongs At 
the alarming news a regret was hastily expressed 
that he had not told sooner, out rushed a man, 
woman, and child to repel the destructive inva- 
ders, when lo! the formidable herd of fo scs 
which they expected to find, proved to be an 
insignificant flock of geese. Me 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American travelier in 
Europe, written in 1500 and 1801. 


[Continucd.} 


Bustle, Octoder 18, 1800. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


We have been employed both yesterday and - 
to-day in visiting the public Library, and private 
cabinets of painting, and natural history. In 
the last we saw a putrified Elephant’s tooth 
which was found in this Canton. Whether 
it belonged to one of those whieh Hannibal lost 
in his passage over the Alps, or whether it is the 
evidence of a climate having once been enjoyed 
by the high country favourable to the existence of 
that animal, I shall leave to others to determine. 

In the library are preserved some paintings by 
Holbein,which far exceed any of thatartist’s works 
that are to be met within England. His portrait of 
his friend Erasmus is an admirable picture. We 
were shewn an edition of that learned man’s book 
in praise of folly, which belonged to Holbein, who 
had illustrated the subject by numerous drawings 
on the margin with a pen and common ink. A 
number of manuscript letters written in Latin by 
Erasmus to the person who became his heir, are 
also shewn as curiosities. ` 

As I am on the subjeci of Holbehn, I will men- 
tion to you that I have seen his celebrated Dance 
of Death, which he, or, as some suppose, one bi 
his scholars, painted on the wall of a frave-vard. 
It is rather curious than interesting, or well 
painted, and the inhabitants talk of puling 
down the wall, to make room for some new 
houses. « 

Thecustom of painting bistorical and other 
subjects upon the outside of houses prevailed 
very much at Basle, if ] may judge by the nuni- 
ber of such decorations now to be secn. The 
walls of the court of the town-house are covered * 
with these paintings, which are now very shai by 
from the loss of their colours by time and ex- 
posure to the weather. 

We saw also among the manuscripts the pro- 
ceedings of the celebrated council of Basil (the 
German name for Basle) taken down at the time 
by acardinal, one of its members. Pius II, who 
presided in this council, founded at that time thes 
university of this place. The library contains 
about fifteen thousand volumes. 

The singular custom which has prevailed from 
time immemorial of all the clocks in Basle being 
an hour in advance of true time, exists no more. 
Its origin is not well accounted for, but the in- 
habitants tell you that some long time ago a 
conspiracy was lormed to betray the town, which 
being discovered by one of the band, the town 
clock was set an hour forward, so that when 
midnight, the hour of attack, came, instead of 
twelve, the clock struck one, which so confound- 
cd the conspirators, that, conceiving their scheme 
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discovered, they abandoned it altogether, with- 
out daring to assemble. Many attempts were 
made to correct this ridiculous custom, but the 
inhabitants would not permit the change till the 
arrival of the French, who, with the strong hand 
of power, effected such a revolution in all the 
clocks of the Baslers, that they now go like those 
of other pcople. 
Lauffenbourg, October 9. 

We left Basle this morning, and crossing the 
Rhine by the bridge I mentioned, travelled along 
its banks in one of the heaviest showers I have 
seen in Europe, we crossed the river again at 
Rhinefeldt by a covered wooden bridge, and ar- 
rived here just before night. The first part of 
our day’s ride lay through what was formerly 
called the circle of Swabia, and partly through 
the Black forest, whose pines were rendered in- 
finitely gloomy by the rain, and formed a striking 
contrast with the foliage of the trees, which, at 
this season of the year, were of eve-y tint. The 
vallies and plains were charmingly cultivated, and 
the verdure was of the freshest kind. 

This short ride along the meanders of the 
Rhine presented te us a number of beautiful 
scencs. ‘The splendid garb of autumn was 
every where-to be scen, and decked every shrub 
with her fanciful eolouring. 

Our chamber in the post-house is most un- 
comfortable, as we can scarcely turn round in it. 
Instead of a coverlid or blanket, we find on our- 
seIves a species of light downy pillow, or rather 
bed, which is extremely light and warm, but 
there is no medium temperature; we must be 
either chilled without, or thrown into a violent 
perspiration with it. 

Belore it grew too dark we walked down to 


-the Rnine to see its falis, or rather rapids; they 


are, however, of no consequence. They are 
rendered interesting from a very melancholy 
accident which befel two young Englishmen, 
Lord Montague and his travelling companion, 
who, after examining the current, thought they 
could shootit; and, notwithstanding the intreaties 
of their servant, and the remonstrances of the in- 
habitants of the town, imprudently ventured to 
pass in an open boat; they hud scarcely got safe 
over the foam, before they were caught in a 
vortex which carried them down. They were 
Rever seen afterwards, though the place was 
dragged immediately, and their servant remain- 
ed three weeks, to search for their bodies. The 
servant who waited on us at.supper was an eye- 
witness of this unhappy occurrence, and gave us 
the preceding detail. 
Schaffhausen, October 10. 

A romantic, though weil cultivated, country 
borders the Rhine to this place, which presented, 
by turns; the grandest as well as tue most rural 
scenes of natures We came from Lauffeubourg 
to Waldshut to breakfast. This last is a small 
walled place, in the circle of Swabia, and is one 
of the Forest-towns. We saw there some singu- 
larly dressed peasants of the Foret moire, whose 
hats were turned up all round lke scalloped shell. 

At Waldshut the Rhine is still broad, but its 
banks very high; a little way above it, on turning 
suddenly round a point, we found it narrow, and 
continue so to this place. 

We embraced the first moment of sunshine, 
after our arrival, to ride as far as the famous 
cataract of the Rhine, about two miles down the 
river. It is certainly a very grand cascade, but 
it did not equal my expectations ; and, divested 
of the surrounding scenery, such as the castle 
of Laufen, which bangs over it, from the top of 
a high rock, on one side, and the mills on the 
other, it would, I think, not be considered supe- 


* rior tothe Great falls of the Patowmack. It if. 


however, a fine objecte, The river passes Schaff- 
hausen with great rapidity, and of as deep an 
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azure as the occean; its velocity soon brings it 
to the precipice of Lauffen, in the midst of which 
two high pointed rocks stem to threaten obstruc- 
tion to its passage ; this resistance only incrca 
res its rage ; it dashes against them, and, burst- 
inggnto a vast cloud of foam, tumbles furiously 
on every side, and. at last, precipitating itself in 
numerous white sheets into the pool below, sends 
up a mist of spray, and a noise of thunder. 


Our carriage stoppcd at a little Village on the 
top of the right bank, where we got out, and des- 
cended by a steep path to the shore of a little 
bay, formed by the eddy of the stream. We 
frequently admired the different beauties of the 
fall, from the various points of view, in one of 
which we observed that the smallest of the two 
rocks was absolutely perferated by the constant 
beating of the waters. A part of the river had 
been drawn into a mill race, which, after per- 
forming its functions, was left to tumble down 
the rocks, and its humble, ye: picturesque 
cascade formed a curious constrast to the foam- 
ing sheets of the grand cataract. 


In part we had much pleasure in viewing a 
different effect, and having wind about, we cros- 
sed to the other side, though not without some 
daagcr from the up and down motion of the 
waters, which were in a perfect agitation from 
the descending force of the falls. The skill of 
our boatman, however, conducted us safely to 
the bottom of the rock, on which stands the 
Castle of Lauffen, (formerly a chateau baillival 
of the republic), and afterward to a small gallery, 
which is boldly built just under the cataract, and 
feom which the view of the water, coming as it 
were from our heads, was very sublime. We 
were so near that the spray wetted us completely 
in a few seconds, and compeiled us to quit the 


‘place. 


You have often heard of the bridge of 
Schaffhausen, celebrated for being ‘supported 
only by its geometrical construction without 
piers, in the manner of some of the bridges in 


ON MR. MILES. 


This tomb-stone is a milestone—Hal! how so? 
because beneavh lies Miles—who’s miles below. 
`A little man he was a dwarf in size, 

But now stretch'd our at least Miles long he lies, 

His grave, though small, contains a space so wide, 

It has miles in length, and miles in breadth beside. 


ON MR. THOMAS ALL. 


Reader, beneath this marble lies 
Alt that was noble good, and wise; 
All that once was form'd on earth, 
All that was of mortal birth; 
All that liv’d above the ground, 
May within this grave be found : 
If you have lost or great or small, 
Come here and weep, for here lies All. 
Then smile at death enjoy your mirth 
Since he has took his all from earth. 
Here lies John Shore 
I say no more 
Who was alive $ 
In Sixty-five. 


Lines written on a Blank leaf of a History of the 
French Revolution. 


I hate mock Freedom's frantic noise, 
er canting, philanthropic voice, 
Those crocodile effusions ! 

Practis’d upon the Rights of Man, 

By every Gallic Charlatan, 
With magical delusions. 


Amid the necromantic glare, 

Deceit conceals a hidden snare, 
Envel.op’d deep in gloom: 

Proscriptions, dungeons, and the cord, 

The axe, the dagger, and the sword, 
A Royal Martyr’s tomb! 


Thousands in horrid caverns pine, 
Or crush’d in pits their breath resign, 
Or sink beneath the wave: 
Blown from the cannon ehousand fly. 
Are these the fruits of Liberty, 
Or, deeds that mark the bruve? 


The following jeu du mot was sent by a young 


Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. The ma~] lady to her lover, whose name was Not, a few 
gistrates, however, thought proper to have, a | weeks before their marriage. The nuptial knot 


pier of stone placed under it; and it has long 
been a doubt whether it rested on it or not. 
This celebrated bridge no longer exists, as the 
French burnt it when they came, to prevent the 
Austrians from passing the Rhine, it was three 
hundred and forty-two feet long, and covered, 
as are all the bridges I have seen in Swisserland, 
except those at Basle and Lauffenbourg. 
‘To be continued. } 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAHS. 


The republic of Algiers, the republic of Ame- 
rica, and the republic of the Seven Isles, so hap- 
pily cstablished by Buonaparte, that illustrious 
friend to free Governments, are the most conspi- 
cuous Commonwealth, which the politician can 
now seek for, in a map of the World. 


~ 
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Dr. Johnson remarks, the breakfast is a meal, 
in whigh the Scots, whether of the lowlands or 
the mountains, must be confessed to excel us. 
The tea, and coffee, are accompanied not only 
with butter, but with honey, conserves and mar- 
malades. Ifan epicure could remove by a wish, 
in quest of sensual gratification, where ever he 
had supped, he would breakfust in Scotland. 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies John Sullen, and it is God’s will 

He that was Sulien shall be Sullen still, 

He sull is Sullen : if the truth ye seek, 
Knock until dooms day, Bullen will not speak. 


was fastened soon after the discerning lover de- 
cyphered its import. 
-= Why urge, dear Sir a bashful maid 
To change her single lot? 


When well you know, I've often said, 
In truth, l love you, Nott. 


For all vour pain I do, Nott, care, 
Ard trust me, on my life, 

Though you had millions, I declare, 
1 would, ? ott, be your wife. 


aw 


LINES, 
On reading a paragraph, stating the marri- 
age of Mr. T. Young, to Miss Ann Beard, both 
of Islington, near London. 


No more let Scandal’s busy tongue 
- Deride the youth of ‘Tommy Young ; 
Vor that no longer need be fear'd, 
Since Tommy now hath got a Beard,’ 
Tho’ rous’d, reluctant, from repose, 
Again to combat Freedom’s foes— 
Still eager to degrade us; 
We'll teach the stilted pride of France, 
Tho’ single handed we advance, 
We need no force to aid us. 


And should the foe, his fate allow 
To touch our coast, with hostile prow, 
And waft his minions o’er; 
He'll find, to check his vain career, 
"Lis hard to gain an dcre here, 
As erst on Egypt's shore. 
(London paper:- 


Epitaph on a celebrated professor of Midwifry, 
who, after having faithfully discharged the most 
important duties of a married man for near half a 
century, died childless. 


z MEMORIE 
X. Y. 
In Academia Edinburgena 
Artis obstetricæ quondam professoris,  ' 
Qui 

Lucinam sine venere 

Venerem sine Lucina 
Coluit: 

Filios post mille 
Republicz datos 
Ehu. 

Sine liberis discessit 
Bella inter intestina 
Manu forte. 

Sed sine marte, 
Liberatoris 
Nomen adeptus est 
Respicite Matres 
Prospicite Virgines, 
Et lugete. 


Several pick-pockets were yesterday examined 
before the Lord Moyor, charged with attempting, 
at Bartholomew Fair, to make themselves merry 


at other peoples expense. 
(London paper. 


THE KISS AND THE BLUSH. 


My gentle Grace, I did but seek, 
From off that delicate fair cheek, 
To steal a kiss: and lo! your face 
All o'er with shame and anger glows! 
What have I done,my gentle Grace, 
But turn'd a lily to a rose? 
And weil you known, we all declare 
That face too delicatly fair. 


Your cheeks—your forehead too— were flush’d ! 
Your neck,and e’en your bosom blush’d! 
And shame may clime the larger part 
In that fair neck, and all above; 
But the blush so near the heart, 
9 ler it be ablush of love! 
Py gmation thus lit up with life, 
The Statue chat became his wife. 


' THE DRUNKARD BURIED ALIVE. 
FROM FONTAINE. ; ` 


All have their secret faults—not man, 
Not woman, are from imperfections freed, - 
Which neither shame, nor terror, can 
Eradicate. For proof thisstory read— 


A very toper, who well lov’d his glass, 
Was inj’ring fertune, health, and mind ; 
For drunkards, tho’ their parse be full, alas, 

Will soon its bottom find ! 

Once with a jovial set he carried on the game, 
Till all his senses were in liquor drown ’d ; 
The friends retired—his wife, a prudent dame, 

Stretch’d on the floor his senseless body found, 
And caus’d it to be plac’d within a tomb, 
Where, in the midst of silent gloom, 

The bloated drunkard lay, 
Till all, che fumes had work’d away. 
& 


When waking he observ'd the den of death— 
© There sees a coffin standing at his feet, 
And there a pall and winding-sheet— 
He scarce thro’ fear could draw his breath ! 
‘ What’s here? he cries, my wife is sure a widow ?’ 
This said, his spouse, dress’d out like dame Alecto, 
With visage mask’d, and accent feign’d, 
Appr: aches, and presents a soup which well 
ight Satan suit. All this enough explain’d 
That he was now a Citizen of Hell. 


¢ What art thou?’ he to the spectre cries, 

¢ The caterer of Satan, she replies: 

I am entrusted with Hell’s stock of meat, 

And to the shades supply the food they eat,’ 

Here he exclaims, before he well had time to think, 
Why what the devil, don’t they drink? ' - 


fs 
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Froti the Toy Shop of 
Messrs VERBAL & TROCHEE. 


The following lines from the pen of Mr. 
Sheridan were obligingly handed us by a friend, 
who had preserved them to the poetical depart- 
ment ofa newspaper, of’ 77 or’ 78 Our friend 
was so delighted with it, he said he had imagined 
it the most finished piece of poetry of the kind 
he ever read. We think this no vain conceit, 
but a pretty correct opinion; and considering 
that in most of the modern songs composed in 
shapzllic méasure, we seldom find any thing to 
admire, we are the more pleased with this ex- 
ception, which is in the highest degree elegant. 
The smooth and easy march of the verse, the 
harmony of the numbers, the sweetness of ex- 


| pression, and the figurative beauties (among 


which the ‘grotto’ the ‘willow,’ &c. must be ran- 
ked in the highest class of personified objects, ) 
can be equalled on!y by the refined sensibility, 
which reigns through the whole. 


We believe our readears would be well satis- 
fied, if we could always present them such rare 
productions of British genius, instead of our own 
‘coarse homely manufacture.’ But it is neces- 
sary for us futher to remark, that Mr. Sheridan, 
the celebrated orator, meeting Miss Linley (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) in the entrance ofa grotto, 
took the liberty to offer her some advice, with 
which he apprehended she was dipleased. We 
hope we do not transgress, the laws of delicacy 
if we ask our readers what they imagine must 
have been the Lady’s feelings, whatever her sta- 
tion in life, when, on entering her grotto, the 
next day she found this beautiful performance, 
left her by a man of Mr. Sheridan’s just celebrity 
and elevated standing in society. 


Uneouth isthis moss-cover’d grotto of stone; 
` And damp is the shade of this dew-dropping tree; 
Net I this rude grotto with rapture will own, 

And willow! thy damps are refreshing to me. 


y 


For this is the grotto where Delia reclin’d, 
As late I, in secret, her contidence sought; 

And this is the tree kept her safe from the wind, 
As biusbing’ she heard the grave lesson I taught. 


Then tell me, thou grotto of moss-cover’d stone, 

And teli me, thou willow, with leaves dripping dew. 
Did Delia seem vex'd when Horatio was gone? 

And did she confess her resen:ment to you? 


Methinks now each bough, as you're waving it, tries 
To,wisper a cause for the sorrow I feel; 


‘1 To hint how she frown’d when I car'd to advise, 


And sigh’d, when she saw that I did it with zeal. 


True true, silly leaves se she did I allow?- 
She frown’'d, but no rage in her looks could I see; 
She frown’d, but reflection had clouded her brow ; 
che sigh d, but, perhaps,’t wasin pity to me. 


For well did she know that my heart meant no wrong. 
It sunk at the thought of but giving her pain; 

But trusted its task toa faltering tongue’ 
Which err'd from the feelings it could not explain, 


Yet oh ! if indeed I” ve offended the maid, 
If Deliagny humble monitions refuse; 
Sweet willow, next time she visits thy shade, 
Fan gently her bosom, and plead my excuse. 


And thou, stony grot, in thy arch may'ft preserve 
Two lingering drops of the night-fallen dew 3 
And just let them fall at her feet, and they'll serve, 

As tears of my sorrow entrusted. to you. 


Or least they unheeded should fall ather feet, 

Let them fail on her bosom ef snow, and I swear 
The next time I'visit thy moss-cover’s seat, 

I'll pay thee each drop with a genuine tear. 


So may’ft thon, green willow, for ages thus toss 
Thy branches so dank o’er the slow-winding stream, 
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And thou, stony grotto, retain all thy moss, 
While yet there’s a poet to make thee his theme. 


Nav more—may my Delia still give vou her charms 
Each ev'ning, and sometimes the whole ev’ning long 

Then, grotto, be proud to ¢upport her white arms 
Then, willow, wave all thy green tops to the song. 


=e i 


The federalists have long been accused of a 
fixed determanation to change the constitution ; 
and the democrats have constantly profes ed a 
firm attachment to that important charter of our 
liberties.—But, mark their practice :—Thy mo- 
ment they gain a sufficient ascendency, they 
are’ contending with all their might to efict 
a material alteration in that national com- 
pact. We derive, however, some consolation 
from a writer in the Political Observatory, who 
has applied to his communication the signature 
of * A Farmer.” This sagacious writer gravely 
assures us, in his concluding paragraph, that, 
‘should an alteration be made in one particul:r, 
all the restof the constitution will remain pre- 
cisely as it was before, unsullied in its excellence 
and unimpaired in its obligation.” Here is a 


discovery no less gratifying then it is ingenious. 
Tt is like the valuable medicine lately discovered, 


which, if rightly applied, the inventor assures 
us, will be the means of snatching thousands of 
consitutions from the jaws of death. 

[Farmer's Museum. 


' SECOND THOUGHT BEST. 
From the French. 


Liris, whom shepherds on the Saine, 
Count the first beauty of the plain, 
By Damon left forlorn, 
Cried—* did he every saint invoke 
~ With vows made only to be broke, 
` Charms such as mine to scorn? 


Since heaven’s just anger he defies, 

And from my arms perfidious flies, 
To court a homelier maid; 

Repent he may when ’tis too late, 

Revenge shall soothe my hapless fate, 
On yonder river laid.’ | 


Quick to the eddying stream she goes, 

Upon her cheek pines every rose, 
Tears trickle from her eye; 

Fix'’d on her doom, disdains to shrink, 

But, rising o’er the sedgy brink, "i 
Heaves a despairing sigh. 


Check'd by the grim approach of Death, ` 

Aghast she stood ; then, out of breath, 
Ran to her flocks again 

‘ Good God! she said, was I so mad 


` To risk the only life I had !— ‘ 


Lovers enough remain.’ 
=== 


h7-Our Subscribers and Agents are very 
respectfully apprised, that, henceforth, the 
price of the Port Folio is fixed at SIX 
DOLLARS. This augmentation is but 
an act of justice to the Editor, who, for 
three years, has published this paper, with 
an expense so large, and an income so 
small, that prudence requires a small addi- 
tion to the premium of labour. The price 
of workmanship and materials are so highy 
that the Port Folio cannot be afforded for 
less than Sıx Do.Liars; and the most 
captious, or most sceptical Subscriber 
mav, on a fair examination, satisfy him- 
self, that the price of this Miscellany, far 
from being exorbitantly dear, forms an 
annual volume, cheaper than any conten 
porary work of a similar description, p: 
lished either at homé or abroad. 


f 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN ELEGY 
In memory of the late William Brown, Esq. 
’Tis night! the funeral torch obscurely burns, 
The bell of death prolongs its solemn sound; 


The hollow gale the lingering note returns, 
And echoes o’er the plain the groan profound. 


Perhaps some heary saint, the cloisters gloom, 
A prey to grief, and unattun’d to earth; 

Or heedless youth, unconscious of his doom, 
Hath fled to glut the carnival of death. 


Alas! more lov'd and wept than these the swain, 
His doating parent's hope, and sisters’ pride ; 
The fond companion of the letter’d train, 

And ah! more honour'd of a lovely bride. 


Such was the man I fondly call my friend, 
Rich in estcem, and skill’d in useful lore; 

Peaceful his course, domestic bliss his end, 
And humbly blest his basket and his store. 


Bright was his prospect while the morning ray, 
At early dawn, a twinkling Justre gave; 

And brighter grew, till orb’d in perfect day, 
He dropp’d at life’s meridian to the grave. 


What then avail the treasures of the mind, 
The fancy free, the soul that genius warms, 
The soft emotions of a heart refin’d, 

And sacred friendship, what thy boasted charms? 


Where leads the pomp of princes? where the 
wer 

That, with a nod, decrees an empire’s doom! 

The airy path where pleasure’s vot’ries soar? 

Illusive all! to darkness and the tomb. 


Death, like the prouder tyrants of the world, 
To grace atriump!h marks no vulgar foes ; 

In higher spheres his errless darts are hurl'd, 
Nor threats the victim ere he gives the blow. 


Thy virtues, Brown, too justly plac’d thee there, 
But vain the blow, could unaffected worth, 
Or the sweet incense of the orphan’s tear, 
Or widow's pray'r call back the sleeping earth. 


Warm was his manly heart, his reason strong, . 

To force conviction, or bid mercy flow ; 

The patriot’s ardour kindled on his tongue, 

And bade’ the slumbering throng admire and 
glow. 


No venal wishes linger’d round his heart, 

Nor burning envy, nor corroding care; 

That flame alone that virtue’s beams impart, 
Like heaven’s own fire, burnt unconsuming there. 


But why should such a friend attempt his praise, 
- Or bid the muse his mouldering urn bedew ; 

Why wakes not *Alfred’s lvre to sweeter lays, 
For Alfred's lov’d, and science mourns him too. 


Yet thou, once happy partner of his joys, 

May’st claim the partial tribute of a tear; 

And call my feeble thought from idler toys, 

To sorrow-soothing strains....and mark them 
here. 


Sweet tothy memory be endearments past, 
And ever fresh the bays his virtues won; 


* Alfred, the poetical signature cf a gentleman, whose 
habits of intimacy with the deceased, and whose distin- 
guished poetical taients would have eminently qualified 
him for that task, which the writer bas, wita ditidence, 


attempted. \ 
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By thee preserv’d from every wasteful blast, 
To grace the temples of his infant son. 


And ye, sweet tendrils of the broken vine, 
No more as erst in fond affection blest; 
Your little arms around your sire entwine, 
And cling for succour to his yielding breast. 


Nor e’er again a faithful father’s care 

Shall lead your ductile minds to virtue’s ways; 
Nor guide your steps; nor lure your tender years, 
In soothing strains, from error’s devious maze. 


How oft a guest at social eve I’ve seen 

His little flock their youthful sports forego; 

With earnest heed inclin’d and wistfui mien, 
To catch instruction from some tale of woe. 


These scenes are o'er! peace to his gentle shade, 
No more let friendship, with unticens'd eye, 

Or unavailing grief, pursue the dead, 

They rest in peace—the living claim the sigh. 


And oh! fair mourner, may indulgent heav'n, 
That ne'er forsakes the widow nor betrays, 
Preserve unstain’d thy fiock in mercy giv’n, 
To bless the noon and ev ning of thy days. 


And when the golden bow! shall burst in twain, 
The silver chord’s vibrations all be o'er; 
Then may thy kindred heart in friendship join, 
Where death divides, and pain afflicts no more. 
—— 
SELECTED POETRY. 
[The following verses by the late Daniel Webb, Esq. 
are highly extolled by the British Critics. } 
TO MIRA, 
ON HER WEDDING-DAY. , 
Assume, my verse, thy wonted art, 
While all in expectation stand, 
Can’st thou not paint the willing heart, 
That coyly gives the trembling hand? « 


Can’st thou not summon from the sky 
Soft Venus and her milk-white doves? 
Mark—in an easy yoke they fly, 
Anemblem of unsever’d loves. 


Now, Mira, art thou pale with fear; 
Look not, thou sweetness, thus forlorn ; 
She smiles, and now such tints appear, 

As steal upon the silver morn. 


Quick, Hymen, to the temple lead, 

Cupid, thy victory pursue: . 
In blushes rose the conscious maid, 

Trust me, she’ll set in blushes too. 


Well may the lover fondly gaze 

On thy bright cheek, and bioom of youth, 
Impatient of the calmer praise 

Ot sweetness, innocence, and truth. 


Yet these shall to thy latest hour, 
These only shall secure thy bliss, 
When the pale lip hath lost its power, 
These shall give nectar to the ki.s. 

[To the industry of Athenzus we are indebted for a 
hymn to Health, which Dr. Johnson has lavishly 
commended in his Rambler. Mr. Webb has translat- 
ed it as follows.] 

First born of heaven! for without thee, 

Bless'd Health, the gods themselves would be 

Oppress’d by immortality. 

Come then, thou best of blessings, come, 

And make my humble roof thy home; 

Propitious come, and shed a ray 

Of gladness on my setting day. 

For if there be in wealth a charm, 

If joys the parents bosom warm, 

W hate’er the good, to thee ‘tis given 

To perfect every boon of heaven. 


If diadems the fancy please, 

Thy hand must make them sit with ease ; 
Lost. without thee. were Cupid’s wiles, 
And Venus owes thee half her smiles. 
Whate'er we hope, whate’er endure, 
Thou giv’st the enjoyment or the cure; 
Where'er thou spreadst thy balmy wing 
Ills vanish, blooming pleasures spring. 
All wishes meet in thee alone, 

For Happiness and Health are one. 


(The inefheacy of rural beauty to please during the 
absence of a mistress, is among the common places of 
amatory poets. The language of the heart is so uni- 
versal that the similarity of this sonnet to a passage 
in Langhorne, will not surprise: 


“ What are streams or fluwers, 

Or songs of blithe birds?) What the blushing rose, 
Young health or music, or the voice of praise, 

The smile of vernal suns, the fragrant breath 

Of ev'ning gales—when Delia dwells afar ?’*} 


SONNET FROM THE PortuGusese or CAMOENS. 


Silent and slow now fresh'ning breezes blow, 

Where groves of chesnut crown yon shadowy 
steep, 

And all around the tears of ev'ning weep, 

For closing day, whose vast orb, westering slow, 

Flings o'er th’ embattled clouds a mellower glow, 

While hum of folded herds and murm'ring deep, 

And falling rills such gentle cadence keep, 

Ase’en might soothe the weary heart of woe. 

Yet what to me is eve, what evening airs, 

Or falling rills, or ocean's murm'ring sound, 

W hile sad and comfortless I seek in vain 

Her, who, in absence, turns my joy to cares, 

And, as I cast my listless glances round, 

Makes varied scenery but varied pain. 


(Moore in his translation of a famous ode of Anacreon 
has emulated every beauty of the original. } 

'Twas night, and many a circling bowl 

Had deeply warm'd my swimming soul; 

As lull’d in slumber I was laid, 

Bright visions over my fancy play.d.° 

With virgins, blooming as the dawn, 

I seem’d to trace the opening lawn ; 

Light, on tiptoe, bath’d in dew, 

We flew and sported as we flew. 

Some ruddy striplings, young and sleek, 

With blush of Bacchus on their cheek, 

Saw me trip the flow'ry wild 

With dimpled giils and slyly smil’d; 

Smil'd, indeed, with wanton glee, 

But, ah! "twas plain they envied me, 

And still I lew—and now I caught 

The panting nymphs, and fondly thought 

To kiss—-wuen all my dreaming Joys, 

Dimpled girls and ruddy boys 

All were gone! Alas, I said, 

Sighing for the illusions fled, 

‘Sleep, again my joys restore, 

On, ict me dream them o'er and o'er.’ 


EPIGRAM. 
SENTIMENTAL CHARITY. 

Such fine spun pain does Want excite, 

W hen begga ncar Penurice strays 
From fear of fainting at the sicht, 

She turns her head another way. 
Her generous notions partial call 

The hand that grants a penny; 
So, as she cannot give to a/, ° 

She never gives to cry. 
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Si vis ut loquar, ipee tace..... MART. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

SIR, . Í í 

IN your twenty-sixth number you have pub- 
lished an essay on ingratitude, under the signa- 
ture of Harley. In this essay ohe circumstance 
has Leen omitted, which, I apprehend, contributes 
more than any other to check the generous exer- 
tions of a grateful mind, and to fix the soul in that 
torpid insensibility to an act of beneficence which, 
but too often, falls under every one’s observation. 
The circumstance which I allude to is the plea- 
sure which some people take in boasting of the 
favours which they have conferred. A person 
of this disposition cannot hear of the prosperity ' 
of bis neighbour without informing you of the 
many and great favours which he himself has 
conferred upon him. Or, if he should so far re-' 
strain himself as not to enter into particulars, | 


you may, at least, expect a hint that he ow.- 
~much of his advancement Inne to te assistance 


of his friends, and that the time is not far elapsed ł- 


when he was in a different situation, but some 
people easily forget their benefactors, or other 
sly insinuations, the drift of which is obvious to 
the company. You ma; recollect a pretty epi- 
gram of Martial, which turns upon this thought, 
and, perhaps, an English imitation of ıt may 
afford yoer readers some entertainment. 


Thy generous actions, Posthumus, imprest 

On the warm tablet of my faithful breast, 

Live, and shall ever live; should’st thou inqoire 
Why then my tongue ne’er owns the grateful fire? 
Know that whene'er I tell thy favours o'er, 

Tm answer'd—Ob ! we've heard all that before. 
Sure in this cause one speaker may suffice, 

Be silent, and I'll praise thee to the skies: 

But give me leave to whisper in thine ear 

A truth thou may’st with mnch advantage hear, 
The babbling giver, emulous of fame, 
Destroys the greatest gift, defeats his darling aim. 


The propriety of these ebservations may be 
placed in a-more striking light by exhibiting the 
character of Ventoso. ‘This man possesses a 
considerable estate; he gs by no means avirici- 
ous, but his liberality proceeds rather from vanity 
and a love of praise, than from that nobleness of 
soul which seeks no reward but the pleasure of 
performing a generous action. 

Tiere are few of his neighbours whom he 
has not, at one time or another, obliged by his 
favours and disgusted by his loquacity, for the 
one always follows the other as invariably as 
night succeeds to day. Hence it happens, that, 
instead of enjoying the fume which he fancies 
-is due to his beneficence, he is constantly sur- 
ronoded by.a crowd of mean sycophants, who 
soothe his pride in his presence, and laugh at 
his follies behind his back. Notwithstanding this. 


* 
"Es. ar Mee ey bd a an 


PEOLE EREA ENEE ‘6 VARIOUS, THAT THR MIND 


@F DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGER, 


AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.”’ 


COWPER. 


1e blieves himself beloved and esteemed by all 
fat know him, and will talk with the greatest 
‘elf-complacency of the many benefits he has 
sonferred, and the many charities to the promo- 
ïon of which he has contributed. 

It was but the other day that a useful, charit- 
able institution being mentioned in his hearing, 
aye ! suys he, that institution cost me two hundred 
guineas atits first establishment, besides the many 
diferent contributions which my reputation has 
since compelled me to advance. The character 
af generosity lays a heavy tax upon the purse, too 
heavy, indeed, for every one’s estate to bear. 
Thus he goes on, exposing his vanity and folly, 
yet pleasing himself with the idea that he sup- 


ports the character of a generous man, notwith- 


standing the heavy tax which it lays upon his 
purse. He knows not, poor man, that the silence 
of his hearers is not the silence of attention but 
of disgust; he knows not that he is rendering 
himself ridiculous by the very means which he 
uses to appear amiable. 

Those who gape for fame ought to be disap- 
pointed, in order to teach them to have a better 
motive for their conduct; and we generally see 
the justice of mankind will not suffer any one to 
praise himself, and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the praises of others. 


o ee lie Ke Ce 
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To-the lovers of the belles lettres how pecu- 
liarly pleasing is it to peruse the history of the 
preservation and revival of learning in the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, under the patronage 
and by the example of the Medici family ; espe- 
cially of Lorenzo the Magnificent: to whose 
uncommon assiduity of research, and unquestion- 
able genius and taste we of the later ages have 
been so much indebted. The amount, however, 
of our gratitude, and its direction to the proper 
object, was in a great measure unknown to our- 
selves until, a tew years ago, we were favoured 
with a ‘ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by Wm. 
Roscoe, Esq.” a work, which, as the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature very justly says, 
‘places its author in the very first rank of 
English classical historians.’ But Lorenzo not 
only contributed to the restoration of learning 
by his patronage of learned men, but by his 
example also. His learned biographer says, 
that, as a poet, his claim‘to high rank is indis- 
putable: comparing his sonnets and other pieces 
to those of his great predecessors, Dante and 
Petrarca, he says, ‘that though they do not pos- 
sess the terseness of the former, or the pulish 
and harmony of the latter, yet they have a bold- 
ness of colouring superior to either. And his 
successors, say Ariosto, Tasso, Guarini, &c. by 
imitating this feature of his writings, and uniting 
it with the correctness of Petrarca have thereby 
exhibited in their works the highest degree ol 
perfection Italian poetry bas attained. His re- 
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presentation and combination of material and ex- 
ternal objects are vivid and distinct; he arranges 
the affections and passions of the human mind; 
gives them a visible and substantial form, dis- 
tinguished by their attributes, their insignia, 
and their effects.’ In the knowledge and use of 
the presopopeia Mr. Roscoe thinks the moderns 
excel the anciedts-—‘ the attribution of sense, he 
says, to inert objects is indeed common to both, 
but that still bolder exertion which embodies 
abstract existence, and renders it susceptible of 
oracular representation, is almost exclusively the 
boast of the moderns.’ He then gnes on to ob- 
serve ‘that few authors, who preceded Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, have exhibited many striking in- 
stances of those embodied pictures of ideal ex- 
istence, which are so comspicuous in the works 
of Ariosto, Spenser, Milton, and others, who have 
formed their taste upon the poets of Italy. 

It may not betunpleasant to quote an instance 
of Lorenzo's næ of this figure in representing 
Jealousy, and of the poetry to the Italian scholar. 


Solo ena vecchia in un oscuro canto, | 
Pallida, il soi fuggendo si sedea, 

Tacita sopirasdo, ed un ammant, 

Dan incerto olor cangiante havea; 

Cento occhi he intesta, e tattiversan piante 
E cent’ orecchie la maligna dea; 

Quel «4. , cng ch’e none trista ode e vede; 
Mai dormn ¢a ostinata a se sol crede. 


Sad in a rook obscure, and sighi” l 
A pale and haggard beldam shruds from view g 
Her gloomy vigils there she loves to keep, \ 
Wrapt in a robe of ever-changing hue; 

A hundred eyes she has that ceaseless weep, 

A hundred ears that pay attention due; 
Imagin’d evils aggravate her grief, | 
Heedless of sleep, and stubborn to relief. a 


Speaking of the Tuscan lingua contadinesia, or 
country dialect, Mr. Roscoe says ‘it abounds 
with phrases highly natural and appropriate, 
though incompatible with the precision of a 
regular language; and observes that specimens 
of it were found in the writings of Boccaccio. 
The idea of adapting this language to poetry 
first occurred to Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, in 
his verses intitled La Nencia de Barberina, has 
left a vety pleasing specimen of it, full of lively 
imagery and rustic pleasantry. The following 
are two stanzas of this piece from the appendix: 

Ardo d'amore, e conviemmi cantare, ae 

Per una dama che mi strugge il core, 

Ch’ogn ora ch'io lasente ricodare 

El curo mi brilla, e par che gliesca fore, 

Ella non trovadi bellizza pare 

Con gl’occhi getta fiaccole d'amore, 
Io sono stato in citta e cartaella 

Ei mai non vidi guano tanto bella. 

Jo sono stato a empoli almercato, 

A prato, a monticelii, a san casciano, 

A colle, a poggiboni, a san donato ; 

El quin a monte insino a dicomano: 

Figline, catelfranso ho reciveate, 
San pier, el Borgo, Montagna, e Gaglina, 

Piu bel mercato, che nel mon e sia, 

E’ a Barberin dov e’ la Neucia mia. 


‘That the Romans (adds he) had also a m 
distinction between the written tongue, « 
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dialect of the country inhabitants may be in- 
ferred from the following lines of Tibullus, lib. 
2. Eleg. 5. 
_ Ipsa Venus lætos jam nunc migravit in agros 
Verbaque aratoris rustica discit amor. 
‘Few attempts (says Mr. Roscoe, in a note,) 
dave been made in England to adapt the pro- 
vincial idiom of the inhabitants to the language 
of poetry. Neither the Shepherd’s Calendar o! 
Spenser, nor the Pastorals of Gay possess that 
native simplicity, and close adherence to the 
manners and language of country life, which 
ought to form the basis of this kind of composi- 
tien. Whether the dialect of Scotland be more 
favourable to attempts of this nature, or whether 
we ure to seek for the fact in the character of 
the people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, 
certain it is that the idiom of that country has 
been more successfully . employed in poetical 
composition, than that of any other part of 
Great Britain, and that this practice may there 
‘be traced to a very early period. ln later times 
the beautiful dramatic poem of the Gentle Shep- 
herd has exhibited rusticity without vulgarity, 
and elegant sentiment without affectation. Like 
the heroes of Homer, the characters of this piece 
can engage in the humblest occupations without 
degradation. If to this produgtion we add the 
beautiful and interesting poems of the Ayrshire 
ploughman (Avews] we may venture to assert, 
that neither in Italy wor in any other country, 
has this species of poetry been cultivated with 
greater success. The Cotter’a Saturday Night 
is, perhaps, unrivalled, in its kind, in any lan- 
guage.’ ; ; i i 
Notwithstanding the pa of the Medici 
family, (say Lorenzo the Magnificent, his grand- 
father Cosmo, and his son pepe Leo X.) to 
recover the works of the andents from. the 
mouldering cells of superstition, or from their 
Gothic : possessors, yet still we have to regret 
the loss of many valuable worka of antiquity, 
not only of the Greek and Latiyg bigewrians, but 
of the comedies of the Greeks. The specimens 
which anotherelegant classical historian, Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. has given us from fragments of 
. the ancient, middle, and hew comedies, tend to 
aggravate this regret. | | an 
' In the fourth century, when religious zeal, as 
in the days of John Knox, and some other mo- 


“  dern ref mers, thought i: necessary to destroy 


every thing that appertained to the objects of 
their persecution: then it was the fathers of the 
church, in whose hands these authors were. 
held it a point of conscience to destroy the idols 
of the stage, as they had already destroyed the 
idols of the temple, and to bury heatiren wit in 
the same grave with heathen superstition: their 
poets and their gods were to be extcrminated 
alike. a 
To the more enlightened taste, or rather 
perhaps to the lucky partiality of Chrysostom, 
bishop of Constantinople, alone we owe the pre- 
‘servation of Aristophanes; the translation of 
whose few comedies that remain we cannot but 
wish, with the author of the Pursuits of Litesa- 
ture, may be undertaken by Mr. Cumberland; 
from the. specimen he has given in his transla- 
tion of The Clouds, he considers Mr. Ce as the 
best fitted for the task as a Greck scholar and as 
a poet— | | 


For Athens Cumberland seems born alone 


To make her comic patriot all our own. 
i P. of L. Part 4. 


Mr. C. in his annals of the Greek dramas 
regrets much the loss of the works of the au- 
thors of the new comedy, as he calls it, beginning 
with Menandere The comedies of this author, 
since they were all translated by Terence, and 
since all the comedies of merit of this age were 
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translated by Terence and Plautus, (for the 
conic schools at Rome, in their highest glory. 
seem to be formed upon the new comedy of thi: 
Greeks) leaves us some room to hope that they 


may yet be recovered by the discovery of some | 


new Herculaneum. 

Of Menander, whom Plutarch and Quintilian 
concur in praising so highly, Mr. Cumberland has 
translated several fragments, one of which, pre- 
served by Plutarch, may be acceptable : 


If you. O Trophimus, and you alone 

Of all your mother’s sons, have nature’s charter | 

For privilege of pleasures uncontroul'd, 

And that some god hath ratified the prant, 

You then, with cause, may vent your loud reproach, 

For he hath broke the charter and betray’d you: 

But if you live and breathe the common air, i 

On the same terms as we do, then I tell you i 

And tell it in the tragic poet's words,® | 
| 


oe ee —_— 


Of your philosophy you make no use 

If you give place to accidental evils, 

The sum of which philosophy is this— 

You are a man, and, therefore, fortune’s sport, 
This hour exalted. and the next abas'd: 
You area man, and though by nature weak, | 
By natore arrogant—climbing to heights 

That mark your reach, and crush you in the fall; 

Nor was the blessing you have: lost the best 

OF all life’s blessings ; nor is your misfortune i 
The worst of its afflictions; therefore, Trophimus, 
Make it not such by over-strain’d complaints, 

But to your disappointment suit your sorrow. 


\ 


Fragment from Philemon, the rival of Menander. 


If what we have we use not, and still covet 
What we have not, we are cajol’d by fortune 


OF present bliss,—of future—by ourselves. — ` | 
i 


w ` « 
[ To the judicious lover of that elegant simplicity, which 
never wearies in the works of Xenophon, Julius 
Cæsar, Phedrus, Addison, Parnell, and Prior, every 
effusion from the pen of GotpsmitTH is eminently 
agreeable. The following original paper has never 
appeared in any edition ot his ‘ Essays,’ but the criti- 
cal reader will instantly perceive that it is genuine, 
and will cherish the fugitive as the legitimate offspring 
of Genzos and Go.psitu. } 


happiness, perhaps a poet is the most sanguine. 
Such is the ardour of his hopes that they often 
are equal to actual enjoyment; and he feels 
more in expectance than actual fruition. I have 
often regarded a character of this kind with 
some degree of envy. A -man possessed of 
such warm imagination, commands all nature, 
and arrogates possessions of which the owner 
has a blunter relish. While life continues, the 


alluring prospect lies before him; he travels in 


the pursuit with confidence, and resigns it only 
with his last breath. 

It is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true relish, and keeps up our spirits amid every 
distress and disappointment. How much less 
woyld be done, if a man knew how little he can 
do! How wretched a creature would he be, if 
he Saw the end as well as the beginning of his 
projects! He would have nothing left but to sit 
down in torpid despair, and exchange employ- 
meat for actual calamity. __ 

I was led into this train of thinking, upon 
Jately visiting the beautiful gardens of the late 
Mr. Shenstone, who was himself a poct, and 
possessed of that warm imagination, which made 
him ever foremost in the pursuit of Aying happi- 
nesse Could he have but foreseen the end of 
all his schemes, for whom he was improving, 
and what changes his designs were to undergo, 
he would have scarcely amused his innocent 
life with what, for several years, employed him 
in a most harmless manner, and abridged his 
scanty fortune. As the progress of this im- 


è Probably Euripides 


.provement is a true picture of sublunary viscis- 


situde, I could not help calling up my imagina- 
uon, which, while I walked pensively along, 
suggested the following reverie. 

As I was turning my back upon a beautiful 
piece of water, enlivened with cascades and 
rock work, and entering a dark walk by which 
ran a prattling brook. the genius of the place 
appeared before me, but more resembling the 
god of Time, than him more peculiarly ap- 
pointed to the care of gardens. Instead of sheers, 
he bore a scythe, and he appeared rather with 
the implements of husbandry, than those of a 
modern gardener. Having remembered this 
place in its pristine beauty, I could not help 
condoling. with him on its present ruinous situa- 
tion. I spoke to him of the many alterations 
which had been made, and all for the worse; of 
the many shades which had been taken away, of 
the bowers that were destroyed by neglect, and 
the hedge rows that were spoiled by clipping. 
The Genius, with a.sigh, received my condole- 
ment, and assured me he was equally a martyr 
to ignorance and taste, to refinement and rusti- 
city. Seeing me desirous of knowing farther, he 
went on: : i 

‘ You see, in the place before you, the pater- 
nal inheritance of a poet; and toa man, content 
with little, fully sufficient for his subsistence, 


but a strong imagination, and a long acquaint- 


ance with the rich are dangerous foes to con- 
tentment. Our poet, instead of sitting down te 
enjoy life, resolved to prepare for its future 


enioyment; and set about converting a place of 
profit into a scene of pleasure. This he at first 
supposed could be accomplished at a small ex- 
pense; and he was willing for a while to stint his 
income, to have an opportunity of displaying his 
taste. 
forward; one beauty attained led him to wish 
for some other; but he still hoped that every. 
‘emendation would be the last. 
therefore, found that the improvement exceeded 


OF all men, why form gay illusions of distant. ‘the subsidy, that the place wae grown too large 


The improvement in this manner went 
Tt was now, 


and too fine for the inhabitant. But that pride 
which was once exhibited could not retire, the. 
garden was made for the owner, and though it 
was Yecome unfit for him, he could not willingly 
resiga it to another. Thus the first idea of its 
beauths contributing to the happiness of his 
life was found unfaithfu!; so that instead of 
looking within for satisfaction, he began to think 
of having recourse to the praises of those, wha 


‘came to visit his improvement. 


In consequence of this hope, which now took 
Possession of his mind, the gardens were opened 
to the visits of every stranger; and the country 
flocked round to walk, to criticise, to admire 
and to do mischicf He soon found that the 
admirers of his taste left by no means such 
strong marks of thcir applause, as the envious 
did of their malignity. All the windows of his 
temples, and the walls of his retreats were im- 
pressed with the characters of profaneness, ig- 
horaace, and obscenity. His hedges were broken, 
his stutues and urns defaced, and his lawns worn 
bare. It was now, therefore, to shut up the 
gardens once more, ay to deprive the public of 
that happiness, which had before ceased to be 
his own. 

In this situation the poet continued for a 
time in the character of a jealous lover, fond of 
the beauty he keeps, but unable to supply the 
extravagance of every demand. The garden, 
by this time, was tompletely grown and finish- 
ed; the marks of art were covered up by the 
luxuriance of nature; the winding walks were 
grown dark; the brook assumed a natural sylvage; 
and the rocks were covered with moss. Nothin 
now remained but to enjoy the beauties of the 


place, when the poor poet died, and pis gardgn 


was obliged to be sold for the benefit of those | . 
Respected Fellow-Citizen, 


who had contributed to its embellishment. 

‘The beauties of the place had now for some 
time been celebrated as well in prose as in verse ; 
and all men of taste wished for so envied a spot, 
where every urn, was marked with the poet's 
pencil, and every walk awakened genius and 
meditation. The first purchaser. was one Mr. 
Truepenny, a button maker, who was possessed 
of three thousand pounds, and was willing also 
to be possessed of taste and genius. | 

As the poet’s ideas were for the natural wild- 
ness of the landscape, the buttonmaker’s were 
for the more regular production of arte He 
conceived, perhaps, that as it is a beauty In a 
button to be of a regular pattern, so the same 
regularity ought to obtain in a landscape. Be 
this as it will, he employed the sheers to some 
purpose ; he clipped up the hedges, cut down 
the gloomy walks, made vistos upon the stables 
and hogsties, and showed his friends that a man 
of taste should always be doing. | 


The next candidate for taste and genius was a 
captain of a ship, who bought tbe garden because 
the former possessor could find nothing more to 
mend, but unfortunately he had taste too. His 
great passion lay in building, in making Chinese 
temples, and cage work summer-houses. As the 
place before had an appearance of retirement 
and insipid meditation, he gave it a more peopled 
air; every turning ptesented a cottage, or ice 
house, or a temple. The improvement was 
converted into a little city, and it only wanted 
inhabitants to give it the appearance of a village 
in the East Indies. 


` In this manner, in less than ten years, the 
improvement has gone through the hands of as 


. many proprietors, who were all willing to have 


‘faste, ang-to show their taste too. As the place 


Fad received its best finishing from the hand. of 
the first possessor, so every innovator only lent- 
@ hand to do mischief. Those parts which werd 

$ P ` . . i l da 


eared: -hare—decre* enlphtoneds, ks 
which led naturally, have been twisted into ser- 
pentine windings. The colour of tte flowers bf 
the field is not more various than the variety of 
tastes that have been employed here, and ail in 
direct contradiction to the original aim of the 
first improver. Could the original possessor but 
revive, with what a sorrowful head would he 
Jook upon bis favourite spot again! He would 
scarcely recollect a dryad or a woodnymph of 
his former acquaintance, and might, perhaps, 
find himself as much a stranger in his own 
plantation as in the deserts of Siberia. 
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If any of my readers should doypbt of the 
authenticity of the ensuing letter, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Mr. Kiddnap, and the re- 
marks made in my last number, to obtain perfect 
conviction, on this point, they need only take up 
‘the Farmer,’ and | | 

.4 Voyage that unreal, vast, unbounded deep - 
„Qf horrible confusion,’.....' swarming thick | . 
With complicated monsters, head and tail.’ 


.| or Etna. 
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“26th year of liberty, Ist of democracy. 


t ; : 

{ Itis an abundant matter of advantage, pleasantness 
and gratificationto methat you enable and allow me 
i to discharge the duty which, in common with eve- 
: ry republican, I owe to my fellow-citizens of the 
‘United States, to aid them, looking around for 
‘light and help, on that interesting and important 
inquiry which you are about to institute in that 


solemn and immortal work you have undertaken, 


' thought, and determined upon. From that work 
republicanism cherishes a hope that it shail be placed 


on @ prosperous basis, and will acquire that stability 


: consistency, and splendor, which will long adorn, for- 


ever adorn, your envied name in America. That lam 
selected as an humble tool by you in this task, 
is a thing of which I am justly proud. It is 


‘singularly pleasant to.me-to have an opportuni- 


ty to represent. the causes and the reasons 


which have enabled that horrible monster a 
‘hierarchy, the most deformed, as it is the most 
bloody of the English constition, to organise sedi- 
tion, and to anathematise, by vulgar rashness, and 
ı sacerdotal prejudice, the unexamined and untried 


measures of government, rudely, suddenly, prema- 


turely and wickedly, My bowels yearn, my heart 
‘bleeds, my stomach sickens, while I recur to 
;all the miseries which these wolves in sheeps’ 
‘clothing daily have, are and will inflict upon my 


‘natige land, country and state. I have but one 
request to make, in respect to the sentiments I 
am now about to display and unfurl; and this is 


:that you would consider them only as a general 
recognition of principles, and depositary of facts, 


of which you are to make use for the snle purpose 


of giving excitement to the friends and success to 


the projects of republicanism, but that you would, 


by no means, make public the name, or alphabeti- 
cal ‘signs, by which I am nown, designated, and 
marked, I possess, I trust, a dignified, a proud, 
Entegrity, an invincible attachment to truth, a soul 


exalted by a habit of candour, inquiry and fairness, 
‘am t endent a A Da LAEE Dro 
pensities to war against injurious prejudices, error 
‘and baseness, sufficient for stemming the torrent of 


party and outrage; yet 1 would willingly, except in 
cazes directly connected with elections, expose 
myself to the shafts of calumny and detraction, 
‘which the priesthood in New- England would pour 
upon me from their strong holds. Should I be 
known as the author of this stricture or scrap, 1 
should expect nothing better than to be torn 
piecemeal in a thousand ecclesiastical invectives, to 
be hurled headlong from their desks like a birch 
canoe down the cataracts of Niagara, or vomited 
forth from the craters of their pulpits, like a red 
hot stone from the mouths of Vesuvius, Stromboli, 
Relying, therefore, upon your honour 
and attachment, | proceed boldly to develope 
the effects of a priesthood, publicly patronized, 
and the causes which conspire to make the 
clergy foes, enemies, abd opponents to demo- 
cratic republicanism, or, as it may be, perhaps, 
better expressed, republican democracy. 

Any man who will turn his attention upon hu- 
man nature and look through the fog or false medium 
through which objects are made to impress the eyes of 
men, will find three great principles constantly 
opera-ive, and dragging alter them the thoughts, 
acts or words ef individuals. These are avarice, 
or love of money, goods, chattels, bills, or credits; 
pride, or anxiety for distinction, place, or pre- 


“eminence; ambition, or desire of power, influ- 


ence, or popularity. All men are, more or less, 
infected with these, according to their cir- 
cumstances, situations, habits, sentiments, feelings, 
hopes, fears, wants, possessions, and inclinations. 
These dispositions exist, in nature, in the relations 
and fitness of things, in the aptitude and tendency of 
principles, to reasons, aims and ends, and the clergy; 


and rebellion.'t 
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‘partaking of the frailties consequent upon ther 


fall of Adam, are not less hurried along by these 


. furious guides into the miry ditch. By atiending to 
g y y $ 


these principles you will casily understand why 


they are such prostituted and noxious creatures 
why, as I bave fully hinted in my ‘ Farmer, 
‘and more particularly expressed myself, they 
‘are such ‘ fomenters of feuds, sharpening their 
tongues with more cruelty than the dagger of the 


assassin, why they have stabbed characters in the 


‘dark, and, like common scolds, called their oppo- 
‘nents. by hard names ;* why they are propagators. 


of sedition, slanders, libels, and modern federalism;' 


why-they are guilty of such ‘adverse combinations, 


oppugnations, disrespect, reproach, and systematic- 
revilings, in essence and nature, sedition, treason. 


And, in the first place, you, an enlightened: 
free, and happy democrat of the ancient doi 
minion, will scarce be able te credit, or conceive — 
the extravagant oppression and misery, ,to which 
the avarice of this body of men has reduced and 
sunk our poor priest-ridden people; who lie proś» 
trate under the payment of the rents, tithes, taxes, 
and assessments, which, by law, they impose and 
levy for their supporte Thus, for instance, there 
is scarcely a clergyman, in the wide extent of N. 
England, who does not receive the scandalous, 
enormous, and oppressive salary of one hundred 
pounds lawful money, Massachusett’s currency ; 
that is to say, three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars, thirty-three cents, money of the United, 


“States; or, to'express it more intelligibly to you, 


in the coin, or circulating medium, of your own 
Native state, equal to seven hogsheads of the 
best James River Tobacco.. A salary, which 
many poor and pming democrats would rejoice 
to possess, and the attainment.of which would 
put joy between the teeth of very many mouths 
of labour.. In addition to this, the wretched 
parishioners are, not unfrequently, obliged to 
drag to the pareon’s house, twenty cords of 
wood annusfty) ‘all cut out of the parish lot, 
‘or pard-for out of the partsh chest: To con- 
plete this disgraceful narration, they take, in 
right of their office, most commonly, possession 
of a parsonage house, whereto is annexed til- 
lage land, enough for a kitchen garden, and 
pasturage, sufficient to support a horse, and a 
cow, and a cosset sheep. ‘The laws of the coun- 
try also give them perfect security and protec- 
tion in all these rich revenues, tights, immunities 
and possessions. To this, however, the wise, 
happy, virtuous, and highly republican, state of 
Rhode-Island forms an honourable exception. ° 
There it has been judicially and most justly de- 
termined, that a clergyman cannot maintain an 
action for his salary. But in Massachusetts, to 
its disgrace, it is otherwise, as is aforesaid. There 
not only they can recover their professional dues, 
but what is more they are relieved from all taxes. 
Such are the scandalous sacrifices, by which the 
people of this my native commonwealth pamper | 
the avarice of this body of men. The consequen- 
ces are such as might naturally be expected. By 
their wealth, riches and extravagant rents and 
incomes they are enabled to influence elections, 
to bribe and corrupt the people, und to mislead 
them from the true highway of democracy. For, 
out of these rich revenues, they have scarcely 
ever mare than a wife and seven children, al- 
though | have known some have ten, to support. 
So that the surplus is ample, as you cannot bat 
see, to produce all those nefarious, wicked, and 
mischievous effects, combinations, and oppugnations, 
herein hinted at, and, in my Farmer, exhibited, 
and, at large, insisted upon. 
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But the avarice of this body of men is not more 
insatiable, than their pride is exorbitant. This 
they exhibit by the pomp and splendor of their 
dress and demeanour. All of them keep a horse 
and most, a second a chaise, in which thev have 
been known, inthe wantonness of sacerdotal cum- 
petency and presumption to ride over—pigs, which, 
in the confidence of innocence and simplicity, 
were reposing in their paths ; thereby indicating, 
by a malignant innuendo, of figurative proce- 
dure, their enmity to democracy, in their treat- 
ment of an inoffensive animal ; long represented, 
by wicked and malicious foes, as its type, symbol, 
or representative. On the first day of every 
week, they dress themselves in black silk, ot 
superfine broad-cloth, having two peices of choice 
cambric, suspended under their chins; they 
Jean upon velvet, and hold in their right hand a 
book, ornamented with black morocco and some- 
times with gold leaf. With such anti-republican 
dress and demeanour do they dazzle the people 
and astound and make them stare at the gorge- 

ous trappings of a New-England hierarchy. 
But more terrible and destructive, than either 
` the pride or the avarice of the clergy, is their 
ambition, or their love of popularity, power, 
weight and influence. To gratify this, their 
ruling passion, their means are not less nefarious, 
than their ends arecriminal. Instead of exhibit- 
ing that universal philanthropy. which, embrac- 
_ing all mankind, in the arms ofits benevolence, 
has not time, room, or opportunity to relieve the 
individuals of which the species is composed, 
these men circumscribe all their offices of love 
and affection to the sphere of their own parish, 
and so insinuate themselves into the hearts of 
their parishioners. Thus, for instance, they no 
sooner hear of a sick one, than they visit him; 
they no sooner know of an unfortunate one, than 
they hasten to him; and there, under pretence 
of affording consolation or advice, they never 
‘fail in the weak, and distressed thoments of the 
human heart, to insinuate their pernicious max- 
ims and strengthen their dangerous influence. 
With the same view, they call together, once or 
twice, every month, all the children to what is 
called ‘ a catechising.’ Here they take occasion 
to instil into their young and tender minds, 
those habits, manners, and principles, which 
yender the people of New- England, so generally, 
“wretched, poor, and depraved, and the absence 
of.. which, renders so elevated and pure, the 
democrats of the ancient dominion. The effects 
of this influence are nowhere more conspicuous, 
than in the manners and conduct of the children 
of these States; who scarcely ever suffer an 
aged person to pass. in the streets of our country 
villages, without making a curtesy, or a bow; 
both sure marks of slavish minds and a servile 
education, and nowhere to oe seen, except in 
countries, where the spirits of buth parents and 
children are broken, and their necks galled, by 
the yoke of an iniperious hicrarchy. ‘othe same 
pernicious influence may be attributed ihe utter 
neglect and idiotic contempt, in which almost 
all oar young men hold horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, billiard-piayiny and those other, like, repub- 
lican sports, the pride of the youth of your hap- 
py land. Instead of these maniy exercises, they 
are shut up from their chi!dnood in a narrow 
room, and subjected to the antt-republican do- 
mination ofa master. The constitution of these 
schools is, alas! an unlimited monarchy. In- 
stead of a republican represeniation of the boys, 
whereby the tcelings and the local interests and 
rights of each individual can alone be considered, 
through the medium of a single assembly, all 
power is deposited in the hands ofa despot, who 
restrains thew natural liberty, or punishes the 
exercise of their unalienable rights, by those 
ancient instruments of aespotism, the rod and 
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the ferula. These and a thousand other, like, 
infringements and oppugnations of democratic 
principles muy be traced to the fear and vile 
bondage, eppression and slavery. in which all 
‘lasses are holden in New-England by this 
domineering order. 

But I will not keep open wounds, which bleed so 
plentifully any longer, and which Weed the more for 
not having bled sooner. From what I have written 
you will easily collect the reasons and causes, 
why the clergy are such dangerous enemies to 
the peace, prosperity, power and pre-eminence 
of genuine democracy, and why they must be 
vanquished, trodden down, dissipated, destroyed 
and frowned upon, if we ever hope that investiga 
tion, government, philosophy, morals, and the ever 
watchful principle of a public and individual interest, 
assuming their native energies, will repair the losses 
sustained, and progress tothe triumphs of grandeur 
and of sovercignty in their struggles for freedom and 
for placing sound democratic principles, in the 
Eastern States, ona firm basis. 

With homage and respect 
I am &c, 
To Slaveslap Kiddnap Esq. 


Doce e] 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD JAGO. 


[This elegant, and feeling writer, deserves all the candid 
criticism of his Biographer. We have read his longest 


Poem with peculiar pleasure. Irtis entitled ‘ Edge-Hill,’ 
deriving its name from the boundary line between the: 


counties of Oxford and Warwick, and memorable, 
as the scene of the frst engagement, between loyalty, 
and rebellion, in the reign of Charice I. The Author’s 
opinion of that malignant mob of fanatics and rebels, 


who, in their mad paroxysm of democracy, spilt the | 


biood of their Sovereign; defaced the noblest in- 
stitutions; oppressed the best men; exalted the worst; 
made Syor a trade, religion a drab, liberty a jest, 
and totally annulled the public peace and private hap- 
piness ofa whole country, is clearly expressed, 10 
these lines. 

EAE ‘Here, thy subjects first, ImpenraAL CHARLEs, ` 

Dar'd in these ficids, with arms. their canse to plead. | 

Where once the Romans pitch'd their hostile tents, 

Other Campanias fair, and milder Alps 

Exploring, now a nobler warrior stood, 

His country’s Sovereign liege! Around his camp 

A gallant train of loftiest rank attend, 

By loyalty and love of regal sway ` 

To mighty deeds impell'd. Meanwhile below 

Others no less intrepid courage boast, 

- rom source as fair, the love of Liberty ! 

Dear Liberty! when rizbely understoud, 

Prime social bliss! Oh! may no fraud 

Ururp thy name, to veil the dark designe 

Of vile ambition, Or lteentious rage.' 7 


But the popular part of Mr. Jago’s reputation will rest 
upon those little Poems, dear to humanity, which 
have been devoted to the blest purpose of rescuing the 
interior orders of animated nature, from the caprici- 
ous cruelty of man. llis ° Elegies’ are most amiable in 
their sentiment, and most clegant in their expression, 
and will probably save the life, and vindicate the 
freedom of many a feathered songster. }. 

Richard Jago was born October |. 1715. His 
family was of Cornish extraction; but his father, 
the Rev. Richard Jago, was Rector of Beaude- 
sert, near Henley in Arden, in Warwickshire. 
He married Margarit, the daughter of William 
Parker, Gent. of Henley, 17 t!, by whom he had 
several children. The poet was his third son. 

He received a good classical education under 
the Rev. Mr. Crumpton, an excellent couniry 
school-master at Sohthull, near Birmingham in 
Warwickshire; where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with several gentlemen who were his 
school-fellows ; among. others with Shenstone. 
A similarity of taste and of pursuits soon brought 
on an intimacy between these two poets, which 
centinued without abatement till the death ot 
Sheu stone. 

¢ From the acquaintance,’ says Mr. Graves, in 
his ‘ Recollection of some particulars in the Life 


of Shenstone,’ * which I had with Mr. Jago, and 


some others who were bred under Mr. Crump- 
ton. he seems to have given his pupils a more 
carly taste for the English classics, than was 
commonly done in grammar schools at that 
ume.’ 

About 1732, he was removed from the school 
of Solihull, and entered as a servitor, of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford; where he was privately 
visited by his school-fellow Shenstone, then a 
commoner of Pembroke College, who introduced 
him to the acquaintance of his fellow collegians, 
Anthony Whistler, Esq. of Whitchurch, Oxford- 
shire, author of the ‘ Shuttle-cock,’ and several 
original poems in * Dodsley’s Collection,’ Mr. 
Robert Binnel, author ef some learned notes in 
Grainger’s ¢ Tibullus,’ and Mr. Richard Graves, 
the present rector of Claverton in Somerset- 
shire, author of * The Spiritual Quixote,’ ¢ Eu- 
phrosyne,’ ¢ Columella,’ ¢ Peter of Pontefract,’ 
and other ingenious performances. 


On the humiliating situation in which he was 
placed at University College, his friend Mr. 
Graves makes the following liberal and indignant 
reflections, in his * Recollection, kc.’ 

‘ Mr. Shenstone had one ingenious and much 
valued friend in Oxford, Mr. Jago, his schoel- 
fellow, whom ‘he could only visit in private, as 
he wore a servitor’s gown; it being then deemed 
a great disparagement for a commoner to appear 
in public with one in that situation; which, by 
the way, would make one wish with Dr. John- 
son, that there were no young people admitted 
in that servile state in a place of liberal educa- 


‘tion. 


‘ Servitors, or Sizers as they are called in 
Cambridge, were probably appointed when col- 
leges were first established, and when there was 
a scaicity of fit persons to supply the learned 
professions, that a greater number might have 
the advantage of literary instruction, by the 
poorer waiting on the more a uent students. 

‘s But what good end can it answer in those 
times, when every genteel profession is over- 
stocked, to rob our agriculture or our manufac- 
tures of so many useful hands, by encouraging 
every substantial farmer or mechanical trades- 
man, to breed his son to the church? 

‘If wow and then a very uncommon genius 
in those walks of life discovers itself, there are 
seldom wanting gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
who are proud of calling forth, and if necessary, 
of supporting, by a subscription, such extraor- 
dinary talents. 

‘ Mr. Jugo, however, who was the son of a 
clergyman in Warwickshire, with a large family, 
and who could not otherwise have given his son 
a liberal education, may be thought an instance 
in favour of this institution. 

‘ But I make no doubt, that a respectable cler- 
gyman, as Mr. Jago’s father was, might, by a 
very slight application to the head, or fellows of 
almost any college, have procured some scholar- 


‘ship or exh.bition, for a youth of genius, and. 
‘properly qualified; which, with a very small 


additional expense, might have supported him 
in the university, without placing him in so 
humiliating a situation, which in-some futare 
period of his life (when, perhaps, his parts might 
have raised him to some eminence in the world), 
might put it in the power of any purse-proud 
fellow collegian, to boast that he had waited on 
him in the college; though, perhaps, all the 
obligation he had lain under to such a patron, 
was the receiving sixpense a week, not as an 
act of generosity, but as a tribute imposed upon 
him by the standing rules of-the society.’ 

He took his degree of Master of Arts, July 9 
1738, having taken orders the year before, and 
served the curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford 


Upon Avon. 


In 1744,.he married Dorothea Susanna Fan- 
court, a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Fancourt, of 


Kilmcote in Leicestershire. - 
For several years alter his marriage, he resi- 
ded at Harbury ; to which living he was instituted 
in 1746. Ata small distance lay Chesterton, given 
him about the same time by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke ; the two together amounting to about 

100/. a year» 

Before his removal from Harbury, he had the 
mistortune to lose his amiable companion, who 
died in 1751, leaving him a numerous family of 
small children, and from such a loss the most, 
inconsolable widower. - 

Iu 1754, Lord Clare, afterwards Earl N ugent, 
who had a great regard for him, by his interest 
with Dr. Madox, Bishop of Worcester, procured 
him the Vicarage of Snitterfield, where he had 
formerly been curate, worth about 1401. a year; 
whither be removed, and where he resided the 
ramainder of his life. 

In 1759, he married a second wife, Margaret, 
the daughter of James Underwood, Esq. of 
Budgely in Staffordshire. ee: 

While he was engaged in the duties of his: 
profession as a country clergyman; which he per- 
formed with exemplary diligence, he found 
leisure to indulge his early propensity to the; 
study of poetry ; and carried on a constant cor- 
respondence with his friend Shenstone, on the 
subject of their literary studies and poetical com- 
positions. 

' It appears from Shenstone’s ‘ Letters,’ pub- 
lished in 1769, that he communicated from time 
to time to Mr. Jago and Mr. Graves, the detail 
of his improvements at the Leasowes, an account 
of the visits he received from people of rank, and 
‘the ordinary occurrences of his life. His eleventh 
‘Elegy’ is addressed to Jago. He appears also 
‘to have lived in intimacy with Somervile; Mr. 
Hylton, Lady Luxborough, and other friends, of 
Shenstone. : oo! 

„s: 1 -dn17 42. bis Elegy on the Blackbirds was pu 

~ fished by Cr. Hawkesworth 1n the ventupery 
and attributed to West. It was afterwards. i 
serted in * Dodsley's Collection,’ with his pame. 

W hen it first appeared with his name in Dods- 
Jey’s Collection, a manager of the Batb theatre 
boasted in the circle of his acquaintance, that he 
was the author of it, and that Jago was a ficti- 
tious name which he had adopted from the cele- 
brated tragedy of ‘ Othello.’ E 

It is remarkable, that Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Life 
of West, leaves this affair still dubious; when it 
is demonstrable, from the very letters of Shen- 
stone to which he refers, that Jago was the real 
author. : i 

T'he case seems to have been thus: As Shen- 
stone was fond of communicating any poetical 
productions of his friends, which he thought 
would do them credit, he probabiy gave a copy 

-of Jago’s elegy to the Lyttleton family at Hag- 
ley, where West frequently visited. And as 
West thought it worthy to appear in the ‘ Ad- 
venturer,’ he might send it to Dr. Hawkesworth 
without mentioning Jago’s name which was 
then very little known in the world. So that 
Dr. Hawkesworth might well imagine that 
West himself was the author of it, as Dr. John- 
son has hinted, 

However this may be, there is a living evidence, 
Mr. Hylton, the editor of his poems. whois able 
and ready to support indisputably, Jago’s claim 
to this beautiful elegy, as well as to the others 
of the Swallows and Goldfinches. 

'. Jm 1767, he published his Edge-Hill or the 
rural prospect delineated and moralized, a poem, 
in four books, 4to, which completely established 
bis poetical reputation, _ Ras | 
“ In 1768 he published his labour and Genius, 


or the Jlill-Stream and the Cascade, a Fable, 


far from home. 
sure, in improving his vicarage-house, and orna- 


Elegies, &c. 
rected, improved, and enlarged by him, a short 
time before his death, with Adam, or the Fatal 


truly amiable and respectable. 
‘ing, taste, and good sense, Shenstone, Graves, 
; Ce 
‘intellectual character has been so accuratly deli- 
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written in the year 1762, and inscribed to the 


late William Shenstone, Esq, 4to. It consists 
chiefly of encomiums on the genius and taste of 
Shenstone. 

In 1771, he was presented by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, to the living of Kilmcote, before men- 
tioned, with near 300]. a year, and resigned the 
vicarage of Harbury. 

During the Latter part of this life, as the in- 
firmities of age came upon him, he seldom went 
He amused himself at his lei- 


menting his grounds, which were agreeably 


situated, and had many natural beauties. 


After a short illness, he died on the Sth of 


May 1781, inthe 66th year of his age; and was 
buried een his desire, in a vault which 


he had made for his family in the church at 


Snitterfield. 


He had children only by his first wife ; three 


sons, who died before him, and four daughters, 
three of whom were living in 1784. 


His poem of Edge-Hill, Labour and Genius, 
were reprinted, as they were cor- 


Disobedience, an Oratorio, compiled from the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, and adapted to music; 
and some additional pieces, never before printed, 
in one volume 8vo. under the title of poems, 
Moral and Descriptive, by the late Richard Jago, 
M. A. with a preface, containing an account of 
nis life and character, by his friend Mr. Hylton, 
which has been cheifly followed in this account. 
Uhey are now, reprinted from the edition 1784, 
for the first time received into a collection of 
classical English poetry. T'he Oratorio is omit- 


‘ted in this edition; because it is merely a com- 


pilation from the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in the language 
of Milton, adapted to representation. An Urato- 


‘rio, on a similar plan, intitled, * Paradise Lost,’ 


was presented to the world, by the amiable and 
ingenious naturalist and poet Mr. Stillingfleet, 

Fhe character of Jago appears to have been 
To his learn- 
bear ample testimony. His moral and 
neated by the friendly pencil of Mr. Hylton, as 
to render the after-strokes of a casual band un- 


. necessary. 


‘Mr. Jago in his person,’ says Mr. Hylton, who 
knew him well, ‘was about the middle stature. In 
his manner, like most people of sensibility, he 
appeared reserved amongst strangers; amungst 
his friends he was free and easy, and his con- 
versation sprightly andentertuining. In domes- 
tic life, he was the affectionate husband, the 
tender parent, the kind master, the hospitable 
neighbour, and sincere friend, and both by his 
doctrine and example, a faithful and worthy 
minister of the parish over which he presided. 

‘To do justice to Mr. Jago’s character as a 
poet, would require the pen of a more able writer. 
It may safely be asserted, however, on the au- 
thority of the public approbation which they 
have already met with, that the pteces on which 
we rest his poetical fame, viz. his poem of Edge- 
Hil, his fable of Labour and Genius, and his 
Elegies on the Blackbirds, &c. are all excellent 
in their kind. 

¢ The poem of Edge-Hill, though the subject 
is local and chiefly descriptive, yet he has con- 
trived to make it generally interesting, by his 
historical narrations and digressive cpisodes ; 
and by his philosophical. disquisitions or. moral 
reflections; particularly the philosophical ac- 


count of the Origin of Mountains, which is equally | 


curious and poetical. His description of the 
‘Earl of Leicester's Entertainment of Queen 


a 


Elizabeth, at Kenelworth Castle, which is truly 
characteristic of that pedantic age ; as the moral 
reflections on the ruins and departed grandeur 
of that superb structure, is in the best manner 
of Young, in his ‘Night Thoughts.’ The story 
of the youth restored to sight, from the ¢ Tatler,’ 
is told with so many natural and affecting cir- 
cumstances, as makes Mr. Jago’s poetical much 
superior to Sir Richard Steele's prose narration. 
The historical account of the important battle 
of Kineton or Edge-Hill, contains some curious 
facts not generally known, as well as very suita- 
ble reflections, religious and moral, on the fatal 
effects of civil discord. 

t The fable of Labour and Genius, the subject 
of which was suggested by Mr. Shenstone, is 
told weth some humour, and great clearness and 
precision, with a very useful moral forcibly in- 
culcated. 

‘In the beautiful elegy on the Blackbirds, as ` 
well as in the others of the Swalfows and Gold- 
finches, Mr. Jago’s original genius appears, and 
as Thomson says, he has 
touch’d a theme 

Unknown to fame, the passion of the groves. 
‘ Among the additional pieces, which now make 
their first appearance, the Roundelay for the 
Stratford Jubilee, in particular, is beautifully ex- 
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pressive and characteristic of Shakspeare’s ver- 


satile genius and multifarious excellence.’ 

These observations might be still augmented, 
by amore minute examination and developement 
of the beauties in his Edge-Hill and Elegies, 
which, if he had written nothing else, are suffici- 
ent to entitle him to aclassical distinction among 
the poets of our country. 

As adescriptive poet, he evinces a picturesque 
imagination, a correct judgment, anda delicate 
taste, refined by a careful perusal of the ancient 
classics. His Edge-Hill ranks with the ‘ Cooper's 
Hill’ of Denham, the ‘Crongar Hill’ of Dyer, 
and similar compositions of other writers, who 
have proved their powers in loco-descriptive 
pretrye -it ie-written in blank verecyand exhibits 
a specimen of great strength and harmony in 
that metre. The diction is elegant and poetical. 
He discovers no want of ease or fancy; and 
shows a goodness of disposition in every part 
of his work. 

‘ The title is Edge-Hill,’ he informs us, in his 
introduction, ‘a place taken notice of by all the 
topographical writers who have had occasion to 
mention it; for its extensive and agreeable pro- 
spect, and farther, unhappily distinguished by 
being the scene of the first battle between the 
forces of King Charles and those of the Parlia- 
ment, under the command of the Earl of Essex, 
in the year 1643. ‘These two circumstances. of 
natural beauty and historical importance, coin- 
ciding with the affection of the writer for his: 
native country, lying at the foot of this celebrat- 
ed mountain, presented to his mind a theme 
for poetical imagery too pleasing to be resisted 
by him. His business, therefore, was first to 
select a stock of materials fit for his purpose, and 
then to arrange them in the best manner he 
could. Both these points he endeavoured to 
effect, not only by consulting his eye, but also 
by considering the character, natural history, and 
other circumstances of such places as were 
most likely to afford matter for ornament or in- 
struction of this kind; forming from the whole, 
by an imaginary line, a number of distant scenes, 
placed in the most advantageous light, and cor- 
responding with the different times of the day, 
each exhibiting an entire picture, and contain- 
ing its due proportion of objects and colouring. 

s In the execution of this design, he endea- 
voured to make it as extensively interesting as 
he could, by the frequent introduction of general 
sentiments, and moral reflections; and to cn- 
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liven the descriptive part by digressions and 
episodes belonging to, or deducible from the 
subject; divesting himself as much as possible 


of all partiality in matters of a public concern- | 


ment; in private ones, following with more free- 


_dom,the sentiments and dictates of his own mind.’ 


That poetry which is employed in rural des- 
cription, lies under many disadvantages. Though 
there is a variety, there is likewise an uniformi- 
ty in the works of nature, which renders it 
difficult to embcllish such subjects that have not 
been exhibited by former writers. Hence it 
arises, that he who has perused one descriptive 
poem of this kind, is often struck with a seeming 
repetition of ideas; and more sensibly so, where 
the places described have no previous seat in his 
own imagination. The poet who describes, or 
the reader who peruses descriptions of scenes 
familiar to him, will easily find the distinct images 
‘awakened by general terms; but bh: who is to 
impress a local picture in his fancy, merely from 
the combination of words, will find little novelty 
ïn these reiterated descriptions of country pros- 
pects. The poem of Edge-Hill is local; and 
though it is embellished with strong painting, 
apt allusions, historical incidents, and moral re- 
flections yet its descriptions are not always 
adapted exclusively to the place it professes to 
celebrate. Like the descriptions of Thomsen, 
they do not always apply to any particalar spot, 


` or raise any ideas of locality, but more frequent- 


ly please, by exhibiting the general views and 
effects of nature. The different times of the 
day, Morning, Noon, Afternoon, and Night,. pro- 
duce an agreeable diversity of description. Pa- 
thetic reflections, and moral instructions, are 
often happily introduced, in places where one 
expects only painting and amusement. Through 
the whole poem, the description of places, and 
images raised by the poet, are still tending to 
e@ome hint, or leading to some reflection upon 
moral life or political institution, that have a 
relation to the object. But the moralizing of 
his rural paintings, is sometimes attended with 
quaintness, and a forced manner. Nor is it 
difficult to investigate the causes All moral 
truths are of an abstracted nature; and when 
we attempt to illustrate them by objects of the 
senses, the transition from the natural simplicity 
of the latter, to the refinement of the former, 
is incompatible with that ease which we expect 
to find in poetical descriptions, and interrupts 
chat attention which we are always ‘inciined to 
afford. The digressions and episodes arise 
naturally from the subject, and enliven the des- 
cription; but the episode of the blind youth in 
the third book, ts perhaps too long. Where 
episodes are introduced, in works of this kind, 
they sbould be related in no very tedious or cir- 
cumstantial manner ; because we are not willing 
to be long detained from the principal subject. 
The famous story of the Lady Godiva of Co- 
ventry, will be read with pleasures The rules 
he lays down for the situation and construction 
of a rural seat, are worthy of the genius and 
taste of Shenstone. They show him to have 
been a man of true taste and good observation. 

Of his Elegies on the Blackbirds, Goldfinches, 
and Swallows, the extensive popularity is the 
best eulogium. They are characterized by an 
amiable humanity, and tender simplicity of 
thought and expression, which justly entitle himto 
the exclusive distinction of the ‘ poet of the birds.’ 
‘They have received the highest applause from 


` Dr. Aikin, in his ingenious and entertaining 


t Essay on the application of Natural History to 
poetry.” Grzme, Mr. Pratt, and other poets, 
have successfully employed similar circumstah-. 
ces of fictitious distress in their compositions ; 
but the praise of invention, and the palm of 
merit, in this species of clegy, belong te Jago. 
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Respecting his fable of Labour and Genius, the | 


‘present writer is happy to coincide with the 


judgment of Mr. Hylton. 


His Eclogues and smaller pieces, have con- { 
siderable merit; but they require no distinct |: 


examination, or particular criticism. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LRE, &c. 
{ Continued. } 
SIR, Amsterdam, October 4, 1780. 

I have just received your favour of the third, 
and thank you for the early information of the 
arrival of the courier from the plenipotentiaries 
of this republic at Petersburg. I hope that this 
republic will agree, without delay, to the armed 
neutrality : but I should be glad to see a copy of 
the dispatches if possible, or at least as exact an 
account of their substance as may be. I should 
be glad also to carn whether the object of the 
congress is simply to form a plan for supporting 
each other, and making a common cause in de- 
fence of those principles only which the three 
northern powers have already adopted, or whether 
they have in contemplation a more extensive rc- 
gulation of maritime affuirs. 

I do not see how this congress can have a peace 
between the belligerent powers, for its objectwhen 
the parties who compose it have so positively de- 
clared for a neutrality. I wish, with all my heart, 
that another republic had a minister at the con- 
gress,or at least atthe courtofPetersburg. Neither 
the cause nor the country of America are un- 
derstood iu any part of Europe, which gives 
opportunity tu the English to represent things 
as they choose—one sha e sempre la causa di 
colui che parla sols. a k 

I do not expect peace so soon as next spring, 
and I should read the interposition of congress: 
at Petersburg in the business. They understand 
not the subject, it is impossible they should.’ 
America is not represented there. and cannot be 
heard; if they should take into consideration the’ 
affair of peace, I should be apprehensive of some 
recommendations to save the pride, or what they 
would call the dignity of England, which would 
be more dangerous and pernicious te America, 
than a continuance of the war. Ido not dread 
a continuance of war. I should dread a truce 
ten times more. 

If all the powers at the congress at Petersburg 


-would agree together to acknowledge American 


independency, or agree to opena free commerce 
with America, and admit her merchant ships 
and vessels of way into their ports, like those of 
the other belligerent powers; this I think would 
be just. Indeed I think that perfect nentrality 
which they profess requires it. Refusing. ad- 
mittance to the American flag, while they admit 
that of England, is so far froin a neutrality, that 
it is taking a decided part in favour of England, 
and against one of the belligerent powers, a 
power too which in point of numbers, wealth, 
industry, capacity, military and naval power, as 
well as commerce is quite as respectable as 
several of those which are or will be represented 
in the congress at Petersburg. I have the honour 
tobe, with great esteem, sir, your humble servant, 
Josx ADAMS. 

I am very sorry I did not give Mr. Guild a 

letter to you. He'is an American of Mary- 

land, a gentleman of letters, taste, and sense. 


SIR, Amsterdam, October 9, 1780. 

I should think your safest way would be to 
inclose your letters to M. de Neufville, who 
will convey it to his sen in London, under 
cover te some safe hand, known only to him 
and his son. Iam, with great esteem, yours, 

M. Dumas. Foun ADAMS. 


_ + 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in ` 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. - 
[Continued. } 


: Zurich, October 12, 1800.: 
MY DEAR SIR, 


I have lately been complaining of rain and 


mist, the greatest enemies I can have in this 
‘picturesque country, but fortunately yesterday 
‘morning when I arose I beheld the sky perfect- 
ly serene, and hurrying our voiturier, (for there 
is no such thing as posthorses to be had in 
Swisserland), to get his animals harnessed to 
our carriage, we i es Schaffhausen just as 
the sun began to illumine the tops of the neigh- 
bouring muuntains. 

The time we took to climb up the long hill 
which rises on the right bank of the river, with 


the exorbitant bill of an avaricious landlord, put 
us a little out of humeur, but as soon as we 


guined the summit we were gladdened by a 


sight so glorious, tbat our ill humour was dissi- 


pated in an instant, and our hearts swelled with 
delight at the sublime view which burst, like en- 
chantment, upon our astonished eyes. | 


On our left, far below us, the Rhine made the _ 


desperate leaps I described in my last letter, and 
the spray, gilded by the mild beams of a morning 


sun, was scattered in profusion on every thing 
near it; the vallies and plains, on all sides, were 


rich in chequered fields and clumps of trees, 
among which we seen here and there the white 
Swiss cottages. he hill sides were covered 


with vines, just receiving the yellow tint of au- 


tumn, and a few scattering black pines seemed 
tq contrast with their gay appearance. Such a 
landscape you will allow to be beautiful, and I 
assure you the description is not exaggerateds. 
What then must it be when I tell you that the 
whole boundary of the eastern and southern 
prospect was the immense chain of Alps, whose 
summits were glittering with their eternal snows, 
juat receiving the Girst Deams of the sun, far 


above the clouds. I shall certainly never forget. 


the impressions made upon me by this splendid 
sight; my sensations were indescribable. This 


was the first view I had ef the glaciers, and it 


undoubtedly was the noblest that ever presented 
itself to my eyes, accustomed even as they were 
to the grand elevations of the vaunted mountains 
of Scotland and Wales. | 

As the sun got higher, theirhigh-pointed Alps 
presented a variety of beaut ™l reflections. One 
side offered a stream of radiant white, while the 
opposite one melted into the purple tint of ether, 
so as scarcely to be distinguished from the sky or 
the light shadows of the clouds behind. ` i 

The three leagues we travelled to breakfast at 
Eglisaw were passed almost without obstruction, 
so charmed were we with the novelty of the ob- 
jects we beheld. The situation of this little town 


is extremely romantic, and in any other gountry | 


than Swisserland would attract attention. We 
bade farewel here to the Rhine, which we pass- 
ed by a good bridge (being the tenth time of 
our crossing it) and ordering our servant to fol- 
low with the carriage, set out on foot for Zurich, 
about fifteen miles distant. 3 

= Our road carried us over hill and dale, and 
through -some noble forests, which, since the 
revolution, have been the scenes of ‘much vio- 
lence and robbery, instances of which were rare 
before that event. The grand objects in our 
view beguiled the time so that when we arrived 
at the brow of a hill we saw, with surprise, be- 
fore us the white houses of Zurich and'its pretty 
lake. Our carriage overtook us in the streets; 
and we repaired to an inn, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Limat, just where it issues from 
the lake. ‘ ' - ' ' z 


Among the letters we had for Zurich, was 
one for the celebrated Lavater, to whom we sent 
it with a request for permission to pay our re- 
spects to him. He appointed this morning. to 
receive us. We found him in his bed-chamber, 
to which he has been confined for this year past; 
owing to the unfortunate event which you have 
heard of. He related to us the whole affair. He 
was taking his usual walk on the ramparts of 
the town, about the time the French arrived. A 
Swiss soldier, who appeared intoxicated, made.up 
tohim, anddemanded money ; Lavater gave him 
acrown; the man clapped him upon the shoulder, 
and appeared very friendly. Immediately on La- 
vater turning to walk away, the wretch raised his 
musket, and made a thrust at him with his bayo- 
net, which he received in his breast, a gentleman 
passing by at the moment, ran up and clasped 

im in his arms to screen him from another at- 
tack; at this instant the soldier drew the trigger, 
and the ball passed through the arm and body 
of the venerable Lavater. He says he thought it 
a fit of frenzy in the man, for till then he ap- 
peared the mildest creature imaginable. Since 
that day, Lavater- has been confined to his bed, 
and has wasted daily. Scarcely an hour passes 
without his suffering the most painful sensations 
from his wound ; which, he says, resémble ex- 
actly those he felt when he was shot, this renders 
his life irksome to a degree. I saw him repeatedly 
in very great agony for a few moments, after 
which he resumed his mild complacent air, and 
conversed with great calmness upon his situation. 
He observed that he knew his end was approach- 
ing,* and that it would be folly to deny himself 
that knowledge, but in the meanwhile he was 
determined to enjoy life while he had it. > 

In his intervals from pain, he amuses himself 


by writing, and he says his mental faculties are 


not in the least impaired. He was gay when 


we saw him, and talked pleasantly on differetit” 
subjects. He is now principally employed in { 


writing souvenirs, or little sentences, to be given] ° ,D 
to his friends to remember nit BY anet his deuih. ‘hy 
He has promised us one, and made us write our |, 


names in a book which he keeps to record his 
uaintances. ' E 
vater is a very mild and amiable character, 
universally beloved in Zurich, and whose loss 
will be sincerely regretted. The parish of which 
he is pastor, he says, has made him several hand- 
some presents, and kept him alive, {or as he has 
no property, he must have starved, had not his 
friends sent him and his daughter, who lives 
with him, occasional necessaries. He is a vio- 
lent enemy to the Swiss revolution, and hates 
the French as the cause of it. Whenever he 
spoke to us of the miseries of the small cantons, 
he became quite enraged, and said ‘their treat- 
ment called aloud to heaven for vengeance.’ The 
bold manner with which he always delivered his 
sentiments, occasioned his being deported. Since 
his return, however, he has acquired the confi. 
dence, the respect, and the esteem of every one 
by the purity of his life and the virtue of his 
principles. Never did 1 behold so perfect a 
christian, so resigned a man; he enjoys in an 
eminent degree the triumph of the mind over the 
body, and looks on death with as stecfast and as 
Indifferent an eye, as if it were only the change 
from one temporal situation to another. ° 
Lavater, though not an artist, is a connoisseur 
and man of taste. In his cabinet we met witb 
several good pictures, and wepe gratified with a 
sight of the original designs for his celebrated 
work oa Physiognomy. He has lately published 
a curious picture to exemplify the resemblance 
which exisjs between animals and human beings. 
He takes the head of a frog, and, by gradual 
changes, which are imperceptible between any 
2 Hic dicd about a month after we saw him. 
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‘two of the ruite, produces in twenty-four figures 
the head of—the Apollo of Belvidere! He shewed 
me also a drawing of the same nature, which has 
just been made under his directions, in which the 
head of a monkey is brought, after half a dozen 
changes, to that of the Venus de’ Medici! 


mpe £ y 
LEVITY. 
Mr. Wolff has just published in London 


t sketches and observations taken on a tour 
through a part of the South of Europe. 


We think, say the London Reviewers, Mr. 


Wolff has been fortunate in his following whim- 
sical description of a scene in the coffee room of 
Les quatres nations at Marseilles, which we trans- 
cribe as a specimen of the entertainment the 
recder may expect from a perusal of the whole 
performance. l 


Strolling into the coffee room of-les quatres 


nations at Marseilles one day at the hour of din- 
ner, I could not avoid remarking the manners of 
different people, and the effect of various lan- 
guages, on the ear of a stranger. Several per- 
sons were assembled, either at dinner, reading 
the papers, taking ices, or ordering Whatever 
suited their palate. A little full dressed, hungry 
meagre Frenchman, losso avec des jambes longues 
et un nez croches, with his napkin tuck’d under 
his chin and devouring a sallad with impatient 
gestures was, at every mouthful, vociferating 
Garçon, Garcon—The latter arriving out .of 
breath with big drops of symptomatic heat on 
his brows * Quoidiable, garcon est ce donc comme, 
ca qu'on fait des attentions ict? Hya pius d'un 


ast d'heure que j'ai apelle, et personne ne vient ! 


appellez vous cela etre bien servie? Qu'avez vous 
donc pour diner? Donnez moi la carte sur le 
champ'—‘ Eh lien, monsieur, la voila’—Ah ! voyons 
un peu—Taking a magnifying eye-glass out of 
bis pocket, which, by the retlexion of the candles, 
seemed to set the bill of fare on fire. | 


Bouille a la sauce - . ; 


IT 

Cabillau a la sauce blanche ` 
Demi canard rote, ou aux navets 
Quarre de mouton eh chevreuil, ou ala reine 
Poitrine de mouton pannee grillee 
Fricandeau a l'ozeille, ou a la Dauphine 
Des Epinards ou jus 

_ Omelette aux pommes 


.. Poudin au ris 


Oeufs au miroir 

Maccaroni &c. &c. 

A blustering German baron, six feet high, sur- 
rounded by dishes, none of which seemed to 
please or satisfy him was muttering to himself 
‘Was Teufel donner wetter! hat er mir gegeben, 
dis kan ich bey meiner seele nicht essen. What the 
devil, thunder and lightning, has he given? By 
my soul this ie noteatable’—Garcon! fien ici tonc— 
‘Eh bien! me voila monsieur, que vous plait il ?— 
‘ Ke tiable Kes que ca qu'on m’apport? Me prend 
on per en plete savage Ke je pis manger ceci ou 


cela in ci, Ke tous vos otres tiables te plats, he ?— 


‘ Mais, monsicur, said the waiter with a humble 
and submissive tone of voice je vous assure que 
tout est bon dans notre matson, et’—Et quoi tonc, 
monsieur Hanswurst ! fotla des raisonnements tou- 


jours, tes a tomestiqnes guant on temande kek chose 


c'est les Carcons de nous faire legs tisputes, tes 
Kerelles donner blicksum allez foo au tiable, et dit a 
ton maitre quil fient tcii—Tiable! der verfluchte 
Keri meint dass man hier mit aliez zufrieden seyn 
mus—_The cursed rascal conceives that one 
must be satisfied with every thing here'—At 
this moment, an English naval officer entered 
the room, who, going to a table, was recognized 
by aa old acquaintance, his countryman ‘ ah, 
George, my worthy, who the Devil would have 
thought of. seving you in France? How are 


you? Why, Bedford, damme where do you 
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come from,’ replied the other. I theugh you 
were safely lodged in old England among the 
loungers in Bond-Street—* No, I’m on my 
travels with my tutor’—are you? Well I’m 
d—d glad to see you, by G Let’s sit down 
and crack a bottle of ¢ Burgundy together. Here 
you waiter, garçon, scaramouch, what’s your 
name, lay the cloth and bring a bill of fare dy'e 
hear ?— Monsieur said the waiter staring, ‘me 
no understand Jnglish’—you don’t, hey.—Why 
then damme, tell your master to send a fellow’ 
that does— Another waiter arriving, ¢ Here, you 
son of a land lubber, bring in something decent, 
to eat. None of your black broths, cursed fri- 
cassee of frogs, or half starved rabbits ragoucd 
up into a kickshaw ; some Beef, damme, plain 
wash is good enough for me, by —.’ ‘Oui, 
monsieur vous aurez le ros bif toul de suite’? - 


This interesting conversation, and a volley of 
expletives was checked by a large New-Found- 
land dog, who; in following the officer up the 
room, had stopped on the way, tempted by the 
sight, and smell of a delicate gigot de mouton, 
which was visible from the corner of a table 


occupied by a spruce abbe, and Italian opera» 


Dancer bien poudre, and dressed for the ballet of 
the evening, who were warmly disputing whether 
a gigot de monton fait a la merveille avec sauce 
piquante, was, or was not preferable to macca- 
roni a la parmesan. In the heat of the contro- 
versy, the gizot was nearly edged off the table, 
by the arm of the impetuous abbe; when im- 
patient Cæsar, thinking a donation was intended | 
for him, snapped at the knuckle of the yigot, . 
and, with an irresistible pull, brought down 
dish, mutton, haricot, cloth and plates, on the 
extended leg of signor scamperino, and ran 
growling, with the gigot in his mouth, under 
his master’s chair. Up started the abbe, an a 
rave vociferating—Oh! morbleu! sacristie, quel 
voleur! Oh! mon gigot! voila un infame 
chien—je voudrois qu'il l'etrangle. villain! Ah 
t-mio-pamtba, cricd the Italian, rubbing his leg, 
t e rotta e non pin ballare—cospetto di Baccho! 
corpo di Christo! meleditto sia il dog Inglese 
che ho fatto! Ah! me! son disfortunato e 
rovinato! Ah! my leg it is broken, and I shall 
nolonger be able. to dance—O Bacchus, body of 
Christ! curses alight on the English dog who 
did the deed—Qh Lord, I'm uudone, I'm ruined ! 
These exclamations, the clattering of the broken 
dishes and the coolness of the dog gnawing the 
gigot under the. table, attracting the attention of 
the company, created a gencral laugh at the 
distress of the Signor and his friend, the pase 
sionate abbe, the latter crying out furiously pour 
son chapeau, ses gands sa canne, le compto 
tout e tant en desordre, ou perdu, in the cone 
fusion of a crowded room, where la julie maitresse 
atthe bar was too deeply engaged in receiving 
the milles attentions of her admirers, and deliver- 
ing out dons, bons from a boudoir ome, to attend te 
any mishap ata distance; her surrounding ga- 
lants pressing her to give them ices a lacreme, 
ala pistache, des marons glaces, des verres de limen- 
ade, d’orgeat, des bavorvises, une tasse de coffe, des 
liqueurs de cannelle, anis, girofle noyau de la marti- 
nigue, de clede amphion, des isics and a thousand 
oti.er et cetera with which her joi canbinet was 
replenished. This agreeable confusion of tongues 
and discordant sounds continued till a boy en- 
tered the room, and distributed des petits afiches, 
announcing the play of the evening, wherein 
la charmante Porteuille was the chief performer, 
a piece which had had a run of several nights, 
but of which tout le monde was still anxious to 
be spectators This broke up the sittings, the 
amateurs quitted their seats with alacrity, the 
dilitante hopped off in graceful attitudes, and 
the cognoscenti after taking their pousse caffe, with 


a grave and dignified air, marched au spectacles 


ae 
€ 


i 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


Ye, who bave pass’d the period of youth, 
When young Romance, the child of Fancy, led 
Your idle footsteps in pursuit of Love 
O'er fields in May, with fresh-blown roses smil- 
ing; 

Or to the grassy margin of the stream, 

Where the young waters, eddying round the 
trunks 

Of fallen oaks, make melancholy music ; 

Ye, who have sought the wanton child in shades, 

And built in solitude, with Fancy’s fingers, 

The cottage for your fair one, while around 

The breeze made sweeter, rustling through the 
grove; l 

And vernal flowrets bloom’d with brighter hues, 

Tell me the hour extremest bliss was yours? 

Or, if inclin’d to list a lover’s tale, 

My artless numbers, in seclusion flowing, 

May touch a chord that winds around your hearts, 

May chase Oblivion from her drowsy watch, 

And wake Remembrance into life again. 

Then shall ye say, if ever love was yours, 

T hat he, the simple sea-boy, needs a storm 

To make his home seem pleasant; that the rose 

Borrows fresh beauties from the rains of Spring ; 

Then shall ye say, Love loses half his charms 

If short-liv’d quarrels be unknown to Love. 

Hard by a village, yet unsung by all, 

Save him who frst felt transport in its shades, 

I found my Mary, dress'd by Nature’s hand ; 

The rdse-bud bloom’d upon her youthful cheeks, 

Her blue eye sparkled, as the brilhant gem 

Which, yet unseen by Av’rice, lies neglected 

By Peru’s streams, shining thro’ morning dews, 

Her dark hair floated on her polish'd neck, 

Fair in themselves, yet hiding fairer charms—= 

She was the idol of the villagers! - 

When from the field the star-light guided them, 

Each to his home, they minded hot to leave 

The nearest path, to call at Mary’s door— 

With sweet civility, that loves to dwell 

In hearts untainted by a tainted world, 

Each offered to my girl his rustic boon, 

And sought no recompense but Mary’s smile! 

Yet they were not in love with Mary’s charms, 

For, when their lips had uttered her dear name, 

Those lips would never tremble, and they gaz’d 

Upon her eyes, heedless who saw them gaze— 

And, when her smiles proclaim’d good-humour’s 
reign ane 

Within her bosom, I have seen them press 

Her willing hand, heedless who saw them press— 

Ye youthful lovers! say, could this be love? 

I knew that Mary lov’d them not, and yet _ 

I could not but be jealous, if she smil’d | 

On aught but me, and when the flow'rs they 
brought 

Had wither’d I have seen her throw them by; 

Still while those flow’rs were fresh they were 
not sweet ' 

To me. I wish'd that ev'ry tongue should sing 

The charms of Mary, yet their honest praise 

Has tortur’d me, and made me yield one morn 


_ So far to doubts, which Love is wont to raise, 


‘That, heedless of the bliss I hazarded, 

I call'd her false, capricious, e’en striving 

To lure the simple rustics to herchains! 

She smil’d to see me jealous, but it was 

The smile of conscious innocence. She answered 
not, 

But, turning from my tears, she sought the 
house, 

And left me firm in pride’s delusive strength. 

Such moments oft the ardent lover knows, 

They mock the poet’s pencil; else, inspired— 

It was a summer morn, andonlroved — i 

Q'er many a fielde I strove to banish far 
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The image of my Mary from my heart— 

Rambling, I combated with Love and Pride. 

And while the latter, frowning, urg’d me on 

To seek amid the world a prompt relief 

For every wound the archer’s shafts had caus’d, 

I heard the whispers of deceitful Love 

Steal on my ears, and felt his galling chains 

Twine tighter round me at each step I urg’d 

From Mary. I had wandered far from home. 

The forests shades accorded with my mood, 

And rushing in, a prey to keenest pangs, 

I threw my weary limbs upon the grass. 

A thousand feelings warr’d within my breast, 

And restless, as I roll’d from side to side, 

Now curs'd my girl;—now, softly sigh’d her 
name. 

The busy bee humm’d by me, and my eye, 

Marking his fight, trac’d him from flow’r to 
fiow’r, 

And as he rested on a rose his wings, | 

I thought on Mary; and I sigh’d in pain, 

‘ How near the honey is the hidden sting?’ 

The robin’s whistle, that, at early morn, 

My ears have eagerly drank in, and which, 

When Mary smil'd, was sweetest music to me, . 
Had lost its pleasant measures—lost its sweet- 
ness— 

I could not bear this warfare in my soul, 

But, starting upwards, press’d with hasty steps 
To cast my bursting heart at Mary’s feet, 

And gaze again; tho’ I should gaze on frowns '— 
Where an old oak upon the meadow’'s bank 
O’erhangs its foliage, while its unclad roots 
Sip the fresh waters as they murmur by, 

I saw her seated; but I saw her there 


Unconscious she had stray'd so near my haunt— |. 


What should I do, ye lovers? Where was pride? 
Where the firm purpose of a lover's heart? 
Could I but sue forgiveness at her feet? 
Should I have turn’d my trembling steps to 
slight l 
The bliss which Love had thrown upon my 
path? 
Ye, who have felt the rapture of such hours, , 
Attend the question,—yet remember well 
That when she smil’d, I look’d for naught but 
frowns. 
JAQUES. 
aen 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[If Horace inclined most to the system of Epicurus, yet 


he seems to have adopted in their rational and true 
sense of the doctrines of that engaging moralist, to 
have considered the. inordinate pleasures of sense as 
destructive of their own object, and to have set a just 
value on the enjoyments arising from virtue, and the 
happiness of self approbation. In his loftier odes he 
in general adopts the sentiments of the stoics; for he 
knew and felt, that, although pleasure might be a 
proper subject for a Bacchanalian or amorous song, 
industry and toil, temperance and fortitude were T 
only sources of Roman greatness, and the only pledges 
of its stability. Bot his rules also for private conduct, 
his remarks on private life, are, except where the sub- 
ject is professedly festive, as just in the sentiment as 
they are elegant in the expression, so that he is pro- 
perly said by Dacier to bea poet in his philosophy, 
and a philosopher in his poetry. The subsequent in- 
teresting ode, addressed to a rural nymph, recommend- 
ing plain and simple sacrifices, with purity of heart, 
is a proof that our gay poet can sometimes be grave. 
The original is recommended as an exquisite model of 
sweet Latinity.] 


HOR. ODE XXIII. 
Translated by W. Boscawen, Esq. 


Now, Phidyle, at Luna’s birth, 
Now lift thy hands to heaven’s abodes; 
Let incense, freshest fruits of earth, 
And swine, appease thy household gods. 


So shall no south wind blast thy vines, 
Thy corn destructive mildew spare, 

So, as the sickly year declines, 
Thy young shall ’scape the autumna_air. 


. - 


Let the devoted herds, that feed 
In Algidus, o’erspread with oak, 

Or whom the Albanian pastures breed, 
Fall by the sacred pontiff's stroke. 


But thou with slaughter's crimson stains 
Court not within these soft retreats 
Thy humble gods; but crown their fanes 
With rosemary and myrtle’s sweets. 


If guiltless hands approach the shrine, 
No sumptuous victims can procure 

More favour from the powers divine, 
Than humble pious gifts ensure. 


[In a late Port Folio, we published a version of the fol. 
lowing ode of Horace by Mr. Hunt. The following is 
by another hand, and translated with great spirit } 


Come, friend, with me to Gades’ distant shore, 
Where fierce Cantabrians spurn the Roman 
chain; = 
That barbarous clime, where storms unceasing 
roar, 
And boiling quicksands choak the struggling 
main. 


Where Tyber’s walls confess an Argive hand, 
Act I the scene of life’s concluding stage! 
There find these limbs, long toss’d by sea and 

land, 
A bed of comfort for reposing age. 


If fate unkind deny this blissful seat, 
Thy stream, Galesus, and the rural reign 

Of Sparta’s sons receive my pilgrim feet! 
Where flocks unnumber'd whiten all the plain 


Deticious fountains, and enchanting fields ! 

Oh! may that spot of all the earth be mine!’ 
Not purer honey e’en Hymettus yields, 

Not e’en Venafrian olives rival thine. 


The zephyrs there of quick returning springs, 
Thy rigour, short-liv’d winter, melts away; 


| There grapes that Aulon from his full lap flingy 


Like thine, Falern, matures a warmer ray. 


Each grace that Nature’s gaudiest garb can lend 
To soothe the soul, invites our footsteps there: 
There pay the last sad office to thy friend, 
There on his glowing ashes drop a teare 


EPIGRAM. 


As Jack and Bob together sat, 

One night indulging sober chat, 

The world, cries Jack, is grown so bad 

It makes a thinking person sad. 

There’s not upon this earthly sphere 

One lover true, or friend sincere, -` 

All, all from virtue’s maxims stray, 

And vice has universal sway. r 


Hold, hold, says Bob, you run too fast, 
Some few you must except at last, 

Or, granting what you say be true, 
Virtue a stranger is to you. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. 84. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

SIR, 
_ I HAVE been referred, by a curious friend, 
to a paragraph in a village paper, that bears the 
‘form of an advertisement, but which ip worthy 
the perusal.of other eyes than those of debtors 
and custemers, to whom it imports to be more 
particularly addressed. I think it. should be 
rescued from the obscurity of an orfinary ga- 
zette, to be honoured with a more extensive 
circulation than has yet been its fate, I admire 
the concise brevity of its style, and the simpli- 
city and candour of its author, and, under these 
impressions, I have copied it for to literary 
CATHARINE KEISS,' 

_ Residing inthe corner-house, North Queen- 
_ street, informs herewith, that she is niarried to 
- Frederic Reinert; and that, in adition to her 
former assortment of store-goo/s, she has for 
‘sale, Groceries, at the most red:ced prices: also, 
Musical Instruments, Notes, Fiddlestrings, &c. 
- She likewise requests, forthe last time, those 
"who are indebted to the esate of Andrew Keiss, 
deceased, to discharge -heir respective debts 
„without delay, otherwise she will be under the 
' necessity of resorting .o other measures. - 


January 31, 1804. 


patrons of the Port Folie:— 


The first idea which its perusal presents to 
the mind is the variety of purposes waich it 
serves. In the short compass of a dozen lines 
jt announces a death; proclaims a marriage; 
scrves as af advertisement of goods on hand, 


and tells us that wedlock has excited the idea: 


‘of Aarmon in the author’s mind by enabling her 
-to deal ja musical instruments, notes, and fiddle- 
strings. It informs the world that Catharine 
-Keiss is executrix of one husband, and wife of 
another, and concludes with pleasant Sete ire 
to the neighbouring lawyers. Thesign over Caleb 
Quotem’s door does not announce a greater va- 
riety of business. 

The next idea which strikes the reader’s 
mind, is the dignified pride, and laudable self- 
importance of the writer in preserving the name 
of her former husband—‘ Catharine Keist informs 
herewith that she is married to Frederic Reinert,’ 
she thought herself sufficiently pion ERE 
in taking Aim, but resolves not to take dis name, 
that the public may~kaow that wedlock, with 
her, was but a secOndary consideration, and pos- 
gibly Fredev~ Reinert May pot be a loser in 
allowing <T to retain Aer neme, for the lucrative 


a 
pet 


- 


necessity of resorting to other measures. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


PEIRE E EE E T t VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


AND PLEAD WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULCO’D.” 


Cow PER. 


Se O E E S E O EEE EET 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1804. 


considerations of a wife; an executorship; a 
stock of goods on hand; and musical instru- 
ments, notes, and fiddlestrings; together with 
the privilege of being plaintif in a multitude of 
actions. We hope he will be grateful, and 
afford her no just occasion to substitute the 
shrill screams of her own pipe for the harmony 
of her fiddlestrings, and that it may be long 
before she surprises him by changing her 
notes. 

The third idea which strikes the reader is, 
that she not only preserves her former name, 
but also her importanceg Catharine of Russia 
had not more authority Per her numerous hus- 
bands, than our Catharine appears to have over 
Frederic Reinert. Although, as she informs 
herewith, she is married, she is yet determined 
that he shall not have all the privileges of a 
husband For she still has for sale groceries at 
the most reduced prices ; also, musical instruments, 
notes, and fiddlestrings. She calls on her debtors 
for payment, otherwise she will be under a 

er 
groceries are sold at the most reduced prices, but 
as no price ie affixed $ò the musical instruments, 
notes, and jiddlestrings, we may presume that 
HARMONY is purchased at her house at the com- 
mon price, although we hope that Frederic 
Reinert will not be obliged to pay more for it 
than others. . E 

__ A fourth idea which is presented to the mind 

by this laconic note, may recal to our recollec- 
tion the epistle of a French lady, which was 
couched nearly in the following terms: 


s“ My dearest Annette, 


Sympathise with your wretched Josephine at 
the death of her Beaumont, who died about an 
hour since, and has left me overwhelmed with 


grief and despair. | 


Ever yours, 
JOSEPHINE.” 


“ P. S. Apropos! send me some rouge.” 


A cynical writer has remarked that a woman’s 


postscript always contains the material part of 
her letter, but if this observation be generally 
correct, yet the postscript ofour Jady is assuredly 
an exception, for she certainly was more in want 
Qf a husband, than of rouge, unless, indeed, grief, 
in the short period of an hour, had robbed her 
cheeks of all their colour, which most probably 
was not the case, and then, indeed, 


t One need not sure be ugly, tho’ one grieves.” 


Frederic Reinert must certainly be happy in the 
possession of a wife, who will give him no 
trouble in the management of her affairs, and 
we should advise him to act cautiously, as more 
disagreeable sounds are sometimes heard in a 
house than any which can be produced by musi- 


cal instruments, notes, and fiddlestrings. 


TOUCHSTONE. >° 


[No. 9. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 
No. 6. 


Memorabilia democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and trae account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
EE of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 

namented with thirty engravings of American demo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Foolseap, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 165! 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


In order to gratify the public, which seems to 
entertain a just relish for the writings pf Mr. 
Kiddnap, I shall indulge, fer the present, more 
in extract, and less in remarks, than I at first 
had intended. The following is taken from that 
chapter which is intitled * A comparison of the 
fates and characters of ancient and modern ae- 
mocrats.’ . 


“One ean scarcely open any page of history 
without finding occasion to lament the fates of 
dem:-:cratic leaders. A few of them, it is true, 
Have received a recompense for their talents tn 
the gratitude of the multitude, or in the riches 
or dignities they have attained, but by far the 


greater number have either lived, contemned by 


the very populace they have attempted to excite 
to liberty; or perished, miserably. by sword 
or pistol, halter or poison. In the circum- 
stances of their death, however, the leaders of 
the democratic parties do not differ, material! 

from those of the aristocratic. It being th 

common fate of great men to be cut off ignomi- 
niously in free states, in their turns, according 
as one or another faction predominates. But in 
this aristocratic have always had the advantage 
of democratic chieftains, that, whilst the former 
have lgen immortalized in song or in history, 
the latter have been either wholly neglected, or 


held up to contempt or detestation ; having their 


names used as stalking herses by malignant wits, - 
to terrify or amuse the populace. The reason of 
this procedure, which wants correction, seems to 
be this, that literary men are, for the most party 
weedy, and thus dependant on the aristocracy, or 


else they ure anxious for what they call honour- 


able fume, and to be esteemed, as their cant is, of 
the few. Whence it happens, that, as soon as thos 
democratic influence is extinct, as it usually is, 
after a short, but splendid, day, all these literary 
men set themselves about gratifying the aristo- 
cracy; and by the means of their histories, 
poems and annals, load the Jeaders of democra- 
cy with all the odious and abominable epithets 
they can imagine; thereby trahsmitting them 
to posterity as enemies of good order, as ambi- 
tous, avaricious, or licentious persons, fit objects 
of abhorrence and execration. Taking into con- 
sideration these misfortunes, so long the bane of 
the deinocratic interest, I have lately presented 
a memorial to Mr. Jefferson, proposing that 
now, while he is in power, he should cause a 
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new officer to be appointed, to be called Histo- 
riographer to the President; whose duty it shall 
be to preserve an imperishable memorial on 
white sattin, (which, of all democratic materials, 
is found most likely to get down to postesity) of- 
the life, principles, and manners of the executive, 
as also of all those heads of department and 
great men of his party, with whose fame the 
reputation of democracy is, in this country, 
_ chiefly connected. In an especial manner, Í 
proposed, it should be his duty to watch over 
the joints of the harness, and to strengthen all 
those weak points of character and conduct at 
which the aristocracy scem, with most pros- 
pect of success, to level their deadly shafts. In 
this memorial I took also the liberty to suggest 
the particulars which ought, in my opinion, first. 
to occupy the attention of the historiographer. 
Thus, for instance, I thought, he should be re- 
quired to set about an early disquisition on the 
chastity of the président. That in this he should 
do away those odious and abominable stories of 
black Sall and Mrs. Walker; either expressly, 
by preving an alibi, or else, in Mr. Jeflerson’s 
own manner, by bringing all the females of his 
family, his cook, his waiting and chambermaid, 
his milliner and laundress, to give their deposi- 
tions as to the consummate coolness of his con- 
stitution, often tried and always impregnable. 
Here I stated it would cast a lustre upon the 
fortitude of this hero, if the deponents would 
enter a little minutely into details, and give to 
the public the circumstances of the attack; un- 
der what colours he resisted; and particularly 
whether, at the time of the assault, he was 
panoplied in his black breeches or his red. The 
next object to which the historiographer should 
direct his labours as I suggested in my memo- 
rial, is to rescue the literary fame of our presi- 
dent from the dangers which threaten it. Here 
‘all the allegations made against him, as a writer, 
such us egotism, vanity, flimsiness, weakness, 
falsehood, a love of the wonderful, and of low 
popularity, should be explained, justified, or te- 
futed. The courage of Mr. Jefferson might also 
be a subject of special inquiry and illustration. It 
might easily be shown, that, when he fied to the 
mountain, he walked backwards, with his face to 
the enemy; and that his retreat was, on a small 
scale, not a whit inferior to that celebrated one of 
Moreau, or of Xenophon and his ten thousand. 
But the more fully to repel that scandalous in- 
_sinuation, touching the derangement of his ani- 
' mal economy on that occasion, it is certainly 


worthy of the majority of our prescnt congress | 


to appoint a committee of their own body, de 
braccis insficiendis, with full powers to send for 
person, paper, and wardrobe. {othe eng that the 
matter may not be kept covered any longer,but that 
Dr. Mitchell may have an opportunity, with the 
aidof bis chemical tests, to examine the contents, 
and ascertain whetherthere be any thing morethan 
tie ordinary residuum, after a complete process ot 
digestion, or whether there be, as has been asseit- 
ed, a supersaturation of nô¥ious eliluvia, the el- 
fects of fear upon the viscera. An investigation 
which Dr. M. is, I know, very anxious to make 
und which is also altogether worthy ot his genius. 
The historiogirapher might afterwards take in 
hand the head» of department. He might re- 
present Mr. Gallatin, as he is, modest, unas pir- 
ing, content with his condition, and raised to 
eminence by merit only.» He might also repel 
that other odious calumny, which alleges he isa 
foreigner, in thirds, Swiss, Genevan, and French, 
‘whereas it can be proved, by good living wit- 
nesses, faithful democrats, that he is a native 
American, born and bred; who has never been 
out of the country, but is as true a citizen, and 
speaks as good English as the best of us. In 
other respects the task of our historiographer 
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would be easy. He would be required only to 
supply general Dearborn with a portion of in- 
tellect, and general Varnum with a quantum 
suficit ef information. General Jackson might 
need an apology for his.want of religion, as 
Dr. Mitchell might for his failure on the score 
of modesty. Perhaps it might be a difficult 
task to paint Matthew Lion as a gentleman, 
or to prove Mr. Dawson’s manhood, or Mr. 
Randolph’s puberty, yet even here it would be 
better to have an authorized officer, whose duty 
it shall be to varnish over defects, than to leave 
the whole democratic constitution exposed to the 
effects of those political changes, which, sooner 
or later, have never failed to prove fatal to it. 

~ I mention this subject of an historsographer 
incidentally only ; believing it to be the only 
certain remedy for the evils to which I allude. 
It being my principal design in this chapter to 
enforce and explain this oBservation of mine, 
that it has been the fate of almost all democratic 
chieftains to receive cruel treatment from men, 
calling themselves historians, annalists and the 
like. ‘he truth of which is made very obvious, 
by every page of those writings ancient and 
modern, which treat of the struggles, which 
take place about the time of popular commotion. 
l shall illustrate my adea, by a recurrence to the 
history of a very eapent democrat of antiquity, 
who has suffered the unjust treatment, before 
mentioned, and has become undeservedly odious 
in the opinion, even of men, who, were he now 
living would, not only be his associates, but 
willingly, give him théir support, as a candidate, 
for the Vice-Presidency, at least. The person, 
to whom I refer, is Lucius Cataline. By means 
of one Sallust, a notorious aristocrat of anti- 
quity, who, in addition to his connection with 
the wealthy patricians, was a man of the most 
dangerous talents, he has been delivered down 
to posterity as a most desperate villain, where- 
as itis very apparent from even his enemy’s own 
statements, that Cataline was a most worthy and 
true republican, well versed in the principles of 
civil liberty and an able and resolute, but, Alas! 
an unfortunate assertor of the rights of man. In 
order to make this out to the satisfaction of the 
public and to rescue from detestation a name, 
deservedly dear to, all true democrats, | sheli 
enter a little minutely into those traits of charac- 
ter, which Sallust has delineated, and render it 
apparent, how unjustly he has becn treated by 
that historian, and how different a figure, he 
would have made, had his party been success- 
ful; that is, had Cethegus been chosen first 
Consul, or President of the United States; as 


the Roman republic would, probably, in such, 


case, have been called. : 
~ “ The first trait of character I shall notice, 
is that famous one, * alieni appetens, sui profusus.” 
As to the first part of which, I humbly conceive, 
it cannot be brought, in this country, as a seri 
ous charge against any man. The alizni appetens 
being the true spirit of commerce. — For all pro- 
perty in the world being parcelled out, every 
thing having an owncr, no trade could be car- 
ried on, no bargain could be driven, if it were 
not for that laudable anxiety to make property 
shift hands; and whether we, democrats, have 
a higher title to this virtue, than the federalists, 
l am as yet at a loss to determine. That Cata- 
line was sui profusus, I have ho doubt, but how 
any writer could criminate him, on this account, ' 
is the difficulty. Surely a man has a right to 
spend his own property if he pleases. We are 
not told that Cataline had either wife or children, 
who might be brought to want by his profusion. 
It is true, there are some strong reasons to induce 
a belief that he was a widower und had step- 
children, dependant upon him, but as he took 
care to place them in high offices civil or military, 


no reason can be given, on this account, why he 
should abridge his natural inclination to expense. 
Suppose young Cataline was * captus amore 
‘lurelia orestelle” and also “* multa nefanda stupra 
fecerat” What could be more venial in the 
state of manners, which then existed at Rome, 
than one or two mistresses; especially as he 
lavished, for aught appears, only his own pro- 
perty upon them? Upon this part of Cataline’s. 
character I have taken an opportunity to con- 
verse with Edmund Randolph, Edward Livings- 
ton and the Vice-President. The idea of kept 
mistresses was very shocking to the morals of 
all those gentlemen; particularly of the last, 
who shuddered at the suggestion; saying that, 
in a young country, the bare mention of such a 
vice might be detrimental. But as to his being 
sui profusus, they were unanimous that he had 
aright. There was no just ground of complaint, 
unless Cataline had been alieni profusus, that is, 
had squandered the property of other people. 
In this case, whether he was justifiable, or not, 
depended upon circumstances. ‘ For if,’ said Mr. 
Randolph, ‘ Catiline had been Secretary of State, 
and had appropriated a few Thousand dollars of 
the public money, to his private pleasures, it 


could be vindicated by the most direct prece- 


dent?’ <The same would be the case,’ said Mr. 
Livingston, ‘if he had made a similar appro- 
priation, out of monies, coming to his hands, as 
district attorney, or as Mayor of a rich corpo- 
ration.” ‘Or if he had happened,’ said Mr. 
Burr ‘ tc have been appointed administrator to 
a wealthy stranger, who had died in the country. 
The heirs being foreigners, there would Have 
been no harm in the world, in spending among 
free repuslicans the estate of subjects of a foreign 
despot?’ ` oe i ex | 


Another charge against Cataline is, that he 
was often seen in company with those, ‘gui 
alienwp a: grande conficverant. As ifa man, by 
being in debt, was made a less pleasant com- 
panion, Ota worse vote, or a less useful- instru- 
ment. . Whereas let any man consider past his- 
tory, or presot experience, and he will find that 
the best patriok, those, who have been the loud- 


-est and boldest, in behalf of the multitude, have 


been, the most oken, those, who were not in the 
best circumstance, as to money matters. A 
hectic in the purse rever fails to produce an ir- 
ritability in the nevous system, which, by 


‘judicious treatment, is made to terminate in 


patriotism of the mog active and intelligent 
kind. indeed very projer and natural] is it for 
those, who have ne cares vf their own, to watch 
over, and be solicitous about, the concerns of 
cther peoples 


“ The speech of Cataline tohis comrades, & 
Sallust has reported it, is undoibtedly a noble 
specimen of eloquence, and has hitherto been 
unparalleled, in the records of democracy. Yet, 
without detracting any thing from this great 
‘man of antiquity. the speech, delivered by Mr. 
Burr at that meeting, which was holden in Phi- 
ladelph.a, by our party, previous to the late 
clection of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, for the purpose of designating 
candidates for those offices, seems tome not at 
all inferior, to that of this celebrated Roman. T 
have a ¢opy of that speech taken, in short hand, 
at the Ume;-and I shall now favour the public 
with anextract from it, not so much with the 
design pf giving celebrity to Mr. Burr, as to 
vindicag that great ancient democrat from the 
slandert of the aristocracy. ‘That the ensuing 
extract possesses that terse, pointed, and bold 
style, peculiay to the vice-president, every one 
must acknowleige. The propriety of the lane 
guage and the argument; to tin persons present 
and the uccasion, is also very @Pjnrent, 


: But the purpose I have in view, to do equal jus- 


‘tice to these bright luminaries of democracy, can 
alone be effected by making them reciprocally il- 
lustrate each other. I shall, therefore, place 
their respective speeches at once before the pub- 
lic, to the end, that, at one view, it may perceive 
the conformity of purpose, opinion, language, and 

_ character. 

. ¢For after the establishment of the federal 
constitution, all power and influence fell into the 
hands of.a few federalists, who created them- 
selves judges, generals, and officers of the reve- 
nue. The people and states became tributary to 
them. While to us, the hardy and staunch re- 
publicans, they denicd all credit and.countenance 
because we were not of the party of those, wha, 
if the government had been in right hands, would 
have trembled beneath us. Of consequence, all 
places of honour and profit are in the hands of 


a few federalists, or where they choose to distri-. 


bute them; while we are harassed dy difficulties, 
repulses, executions, and poverty.. How long, 
my brave fellows, will ye endure such an admi- 
nistration? Is it not better to swing for treason, 
or to be imprisoned under the sedition law, than 
to lead a tedious and suspected life, insulted by 
an haughty aristocracy! But, indeed, by G—, 
victory is in our hands. Republican -voters 
multiply. Irishmen throng in our . streets. 
Against the federalists; enervated by success 
and riches, every thing conspires. We have 
only to agree and adhere to our candidates, and 
all shall be as we wish. For who, that. has the 
spirit of a man, can endure that, by their riches, 
they can build ships and rows of housgs,. while 
some of us, with all our ingenuity, can scarce 


keep clear of the jail. ‘That they can cbmmanu 
two or more mansions, while some of our party, 


who have been, at least, a month in the ‘country, 
have not a roof, they can call their own, overtheir 
heads, while they purchase bank stock; ‘sit per 


cent, and deferred, and by selling out of one 


fund and buying into another, amass Immense 
riches, which excite rather than allay their thirst. 
To most of us there is want at home, and credit- 
ors abroad; bad circumstances aad worse pros- 
pects. In truth what have we left, but this 
wretched existence? But let us exert ourselves. 
Behold the election—the election, so long and 
anxiously expected, is approaching. It places 
before our eyes office, salary, power, pre-emin- 
ence, all these are the rewards of success. Let 
occasion, opportunity, difficulty, want, and the 
rich spoils of the tieasury, more than any elo- 
quence of mine, animate you. As for me, make 
use of me, either as president or vice-president. 
In soul and body lam yours. OF the last office, 
at least, I trust, I shall not be disappointed, unless 
indeed | am deceived in your characters, and you 


prefer to remain private citizens, rather than to. 


become political rulers.’® 
LETS 


* Nam postquam respublica in paucorum potentiam jus, 
atque ditionem, concessit ; semper illis reges, tretrarchæ 
vectigales esse: populi, nationes, stipendia pendere: 
exteri emnes, strenui, boni, nobiles, atque ignobiles, 
vulgus fuimus; sine gratia, sine auctoritate, his obnoxii, 
- guibus, sı respublica valeret, formid ni essemus : itaque 
omnis gratia, potentia honos, divitiz apud ilios sunt, aut 
ubi illi volunt: nobis reliquerunt pericula, repulsas, ju- 
dicia, egestatem. Quæ quousque tandem patiemini, for- 
tissumi viri? Nonpe emori per virtutem præstat quam 
vitam miseram, atque inhonesiam, ubi alienæ superbiz 
ludibrio fueris per dedecus amittere? Verum enimvero, 
pro deum atque hominum fidem, victoria in manu nobis 
est: viget ætas, animus valet. Contra illis, annis atque 
divitiis, omnia consenuerunt. Tantummodo incepto opus 
est: catera res expediet. tenim Po mortaitum, ¢ui 
virile ingenium est, tolerare potest. illis divitias superare, 
quas profundant in extruendo mari, «t montibus coæquan. 
dis nobis rem familiarem etiam ad necessaria deesse? 
Iilos binas, aut amplius domos continuare; nobis larem | 
familiarem nusquam ullym esse? Cum tabulas, signa 


neque corpus a vobis aberit. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MR. COOPER 
THE TRAGEDIAN. 


In America, where business is every one’s 
occupation, but few remarkable characters have 
appeared, and scarcely a biographer has, been 
found to distinguish those few, betore the world. 
However congenial the mystery of money-mak- 
ing may, be with a cheerful evenness of temper, it 
is .certainly inimical to genius ; and where the 
opulent lounger would foster, the man of trade 
frowns on the efforts of imagination: our luxu- 
ries are Exotic, our entertainments imported, our 
public spectacles more or less excellent, as 
they appreach the European models, of which 
they are the distant imitations, The barren- 
ness of our literary domain is not therefore to 
be wondered at; nor where the soil, tho’ so rank 
has hitherto been so uncultivated, should it 
surprisc, that when a native plant has sprung 
up, its virtues have not been recorded, or when 
a foreign one transplanted here, has thriven, 
though its qualities may have cen used and 
enjoyed, they have not been sufficiently made 
known, or justly appreciated. ‘The writer of the 
tollowing memoir, is among the. earliest in this 
country, to attempt the delineation of a living 
character, and the subjects one of the most 
eminent of those whose walks of life, have not 
been political, that have presented themselves to 
the biographer. ‘The undertaking is made with 
that diffidence, which respect for the world’s 
voite, and the magnitude of a biographical at- 
tempt inspire: the writer’s motto is Neminem 
libenter nominem, nisi ut laudem ; sed nec peccata 
reprehenderem, nisi ut aliis prodvssem. 

Mr. Cooper was born about the year 1777, of 
reputable parents: His. father was a surgeon, 
and acquired considerable property in the Last, 
under Warren Hastings’s Indian administra- 
tion—but of the greater part, if not all of this, 
his widow and children were at his death, which 
was abroad, defrauded and left destitute. When 
nine years old, Cooper was taken, out of friend- 


ship to his family, and i. some sort adopted by 


Mr. Godwin, the well-known author of the 
Essay on Political Justice, by whom he was 
educa‘ed and intended for a writer, and no doubt 
inducted into the visionary democratical senti- 
ments of his instructor. He is probably one of 
a very tew, who have been apprenticed to au- 
thorship; and as it is impossible to determine the 
bent and much more so the soundness and 
strength of a mind so young, it is somewhat 
remarkable that a man of Godwin’'s understand- 
ing should train a boy to write books, before it 
was certain he could ever be induced to read 
them— What Mr. Godwin’s particular method 
of education was, we do not know; and though 
when his opinions are adverted to, it should 
seem it was nota system of restraint, yet when 
Cooper’s readiness on most subjects is consi- 
dered with his negligent habits for some years 
past, a belief cannot but be impressed, that the 
toundation laid, was, of its kind, a good one. 


toreumata emunt, nova diruunt, alia cedificant; postremo 
omnibus modis pecuniam trahunt, vexant; tamen .umma 
lubidine divitias suas vincere nequeunt. At nobis est 
domi inopia, foris zs alienum; mala res, spes mulio 
asperior. Denique quid reliqui habeus, prærer miseran 
animam? Quin igitur expergiscimini? En ola. illa, 
quam sæpe olbastis, libertas, præterea divitiæ, decus, 
gloria, in oculis sita sunt; fortuna €a omnia victoribus 
præmia posuit. Res, tempus, pericula, egestas, belli 


spolia magnifica, magis quam oratio mea, vos hortentur. 


Vel imperatore vel milite me utemini. Neque animus, 
Hæc ipsa, ut spero, vobis- 
cum una consul agam : nisi forte me animus fallit, et vos 
servire magis, quam imperare, parati estis. l 
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Sucha pupil to such a master must have been 
roused, and delighted by the l’rench revolution. 
Cooper was scarcely seventeen when his enthu- 
siasm prompted him to relinquish the pen for 
the sword, and to seek a commi-sion in the 
armies of the great Republic, the just-sprouting, 
sensitive and uncertain laurels of the author were 
blusted——civic and mural crowns, ovations and. 
sabres d'honneur were much more glittering, and 
accordingly it was already determined he should 
engage for the banners of equality and confu- 
sion, when the war broke out between England 
and France, and clouded the brilliant prospects 
of military promotion and renown in the cause 
of liberty——Then it was, he turned his attention 
to the stage, and communicated his wishes to 
his benefactor ; they were received with cold- 
ness and regret, and not till after some time as- 
sented to, and then with decided disapproba- 
tion. Wis intention however being found invin- 
cible, Mr. Holcroft undertook to give him some 
preparatory lessons. When he was thought 
prepared, many difficulties occurred, before a 
suitable place could be procured for his first ap- 
pearance: at last Mr. Stephen Kemble offered 
his auspices, and Edinburgh was concluded on. 
The writer ef this sketch has heard Cooper 
describe with great pleasantry his first interview 
with the Scotch manager: he was at that (imea 
raw country youth ofseventeen. On his arrival 
in Edinburgh, little conscious of his appearance 
and incompetency, he waited on Mr. Kemble, 
made up in the extreme of rustic foppery, proud 
of his talents, and little doubting his success. 
When he mentioned his name and errand, Mr. 
Kemble’s countenance changed, from a polite 
smile to the stare of disappointment ; Cooper 
had been prepared for young Norval; but he 
was obliged to exchange all his expected eclat 
for a few cold excuses from the manager, and 
the chagrin of seeing some nights after, his part 
filled by an old man and a bad player. During, 


the remainder of the season he continued with 


Stephen Kemble, without ever appearing. From’ 
Edinburgh he went with the company to New-. 
castle-upon-Tyne, there he lived as dependent, 
inactive and undistinguished as before, till, owing ` 
to the want of a person to fill the part of Mal- 
colm in Macbcth, he was cast to that humble, 
character—iu so inferior a sphere did he begin to 
move who is now become one of the brightest 
luminaries of the theatrical hemisphere. His 
debut was even less flattering than his reception, 
from the manager had been. Till the last scene 
he passed through tolerably well, but when he 
came to the lines which conclude the play 

‘ So thanks to all at once and to each one 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone.’ 
after stretching out his hands and assuming the 
attidute and smile of thankfulness, slight embar 
rasment checked him, and he paused, sull keep- 
ing his posture and look—the prompter made 
himself heard by every one, but the bewildered 
Malcolm, who still continued mute, every instant 
of his silence naturally increasing ten-fold his 
perplexity— Macduff whispered the words in his 
ear— Macbeth who lay slaughtered at his feet, 
broke the bonds of death to assist his dumb 
successor, the prompter spoke up almost to 
vociferation—Each Thane dead or alive joined 
his voice—but this was only ‘confusion worse 
confounded '——if he could lrave spoken the amazed 
prince might with great: justice have said ‘So 
thanks to all at once’—but his utterance was 
gone ‘vox faucibus hzsit'—a hiss presently 
broke out in the pit, the clamour soon became 
gencral, and the curtain went down, amid a 
shout of universal condemnation. | 

After this discomfiture, Cooper returned nota | 
little humiliated to England. Where or what 
he lived from tbis time till bhis appearance on the 


London boards is not known, though believed 
to have been among the country theatres, and 
valetudinary, a chequered life, ‘ per varios casus, 
per tot discrimina rerum:’ Had he been so 
disposed, this leisure afforded a fine opportunity 
for study ; probably it was spent at least in me- 
chanical preparation, though Cooper’s conduct 
and belief are very well known to be governed 
by Biron's sentiment. 


€ Study is like heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be decp-search’d with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won 

Save base authority from other books.’ 


mg 
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EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES., SECTION FIRST. 


Of the orators who preceeded Demostheres, and of the 
character of his eloquence, 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of the 
human mind, that there were two republics, 
which have left, to the whole world, eternal mo- 
numents of poesy and eloquence. It was from 
the bosom of liberty, that the lights of good taste, 
which still iMuminate the civilized nations of our 
times, were twice scattered over the earth. It is 
with great impropriety, that some have called, 
the age of Alexander, that, which commenced 
with Pericles, and finished under that famous 
conqueror, whose triumph in Asia, had certainly 
no part in the literary glory of the Greeks, which 
expired, with their liberty, precisely at that 
epocha. Of all the great empires, which pre- 
ceeded his, nothing has remained, but the re- 
membrance, of power overthrown; but the arts 
of imagination, the taste, the genius, have been, 
at least the noble inheritance, which ancient 
liberty has transmitted to us, and which we have 
collected, from the ruins of Rome and of 
Athens. ; 

Those arts, so brilliant, carried to so high a 
point of perfection, had, like all other human af- 
fairs, but feeble beginnings. That which re- 
mains to us, of Antipkon, of Andocides, of Ly- 
curgus the rhetoriciait, of Herod, of Lesbonax, 
rises not above mediocrity. Pericles, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Hyperides, Iseus, Eschynes, appear to 
have been the most conspicuous in the second 
rank. Demosthenes stands alone in his. We 
see, in what remains of Isocrates, a diction orna- 
mented, elegant, of a sweetness, a grace, and, 
above all, a harmony, studied with a scrupulous 
exactness, which Is, perhaps, carried to excess. 
His natural timidity, and the feebleness of his 
organs, kept him from the bar, and the tribune. 
But he procured for himself, another kind of il- 
lustration, by opening a school of eloquence, 
which was, for sixty years, the most celebrated 
in Greece, and rendered the greatest service to 
the art of oratory, as Cicero testifies, in his judg- 
ment of the Greek orators. I cannot do better, 
than to produce this sketch, made by so dis- 
tinguished a judge, who was much nearer than 
we ure, to the objects of which he speaks. 

«Jt was in Athens,” says he, “the first orator 
existed, and that orator was Pericles. Betore 
him, and his contemporary, Thucydides, we find 
nothing which resembles the genuine eloquence. 
It is believed, however, that a long time before, 
o!d Solon, Pisistratus, and Clisthenes, had merit, 
for their time. Afier them Themistocles ap- 
peared superior to others, by the talent of speak- 
ing, as well as by political infornmiauon. In fine, 
Pencles, renowned for so many other qualities, 
was also for that of 2 great orator. It is agreed 
also, that Cleon, though a turbulent citizen, was, 
nevertheless, an eloquent man. At the same pe- 
ried, Aicibdiades, Critias, Theramenes) present 
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themselves. As there remains to us, nothing of 
any of these, it is only by the writings of Thu- 
cydides, that we can conjecture what was the 
taste, which reigned, at that time. Their style 
was noble, elevated, sententious, full, in its pre- 
cision, but even by that very precision itself, 
somewhat obscure. As soon as the effect was 
perceived, which might be preduced by a dis- 
course well composed, persons appeared, who 
offered themseives as professors, in the art of 
speaking. Georgias of Leontiam, Thrasima-. 
chus of Calcedon, Protagoras of Abdera, Pro- 
dicus of the Isle of Cos, Hippias of Elea, and 
many others, made themselves numes in this 
way. But their pretensions had too much osten- 
tation ; for they boasted, that they could teach, huw 
a bad cause could be made a good one. lt was 
against these Sophists that Socrates arose. who 
employed in his warfare against them all the 
subtleties of his dialectics. His frequent lessons 
formed many learned men. It was then, that 
morality began to make a part of phylosophy, 
which, till then, had employed itself wholly in 
physical sciences. 

“ All these, of whom F have been speaking, 
were already on their decline, when Isocrates 
appeared, whose house became the school of 
Greece, a great orator, a perfect master, who, 
without shining in the tribunals, without going 
from home, attained to such a degree of celebri- 
ly) as no man, in the same career, has, ever 
since, reached. He wrote well, and taught 
others to write well. He knew better than his 
predecessors, the art of Oratory in all its parts; 
but, above all, he was the first to comprehend, 
that, if prose ought not to have the rythm of 
Verse, it ought, at least, to have numbers and 
harmony appropiiate to itself. Before him, they 
knew nothing of any art in the arrangement of 
words. When such arrangements were happy. 
they were the cffect of acciuent ; for nature her- 
self inclines us, to enclose our thoughts within a 
certain compass, to give to our words some con- 
venient order, and to terminate our phrases, 
most commonly, in a manncr more or less nu- 
merouse The ear itself perceives that which 
fills at, or that which is wanting ; our phrases are 
divided by the intervals of respiration, which not 
only must not fail us, but which cannot even be 
restrained without producing bad effects.” 

Cicero speaks afterwards of Lysius, of Hype- 
rides, of Eechynes, and after having given them 
the praises they merited, he expresses himself 
thus, Demosthenes combines the purity of Ly- 
sias, the wit and refinement of Hyperides, the 
sweethnes and splendor cf Eschynes, and as to 
the figures of thought and the vehemence of dis- 
course, he is above all: in one word, nothing can 
be imagined, more divine. 

The applause of Demosthenes, flows perpetu- 
ally, from the pen of Cicero, as that of Racine 
does from the pen of Voltaire. Thus each of 
them, never ceased to exalt the man, whom he 
might have dreaded the most, and whom he re- 
sembicd least. It must be, no doubt, one of the 
advantages of genius, to fee! more sensibly than 
others, the charm of perfection, because it knows 
all the difficulty of it; and this attraction ought 
to contribute to place him above the jealousy na- 
tural to rivalry. lis pleasure, in that case, pre- 
vails over his self-love: he enjoys too much to 
envy any thing: he is too happy to be unjust. 

There are, unfortunately, exceptions to this 
truth, as to all others; but I am thinking, at this 
time, only of examples of equity, and that df 
Cicero is somuch the more striking, the justice 
he does to Demosthenes, is so honourable to them 
both, as the characters of their eloquence are, as 
I have just said, absolutely different. Cicero is, 
of all men, the one, who has carried to the 
highest periection the. charms of style, and the 


resoutces of the pathetic. He delights in Ris 
magnificent exuberance. He narrates with all- 
possible addrese, and pours out his tears with 
dignity and grace. ¢ It is nevertheless this ora 
tor, who esteems Demosthenes as the first of 
men, in the judiciary and the deliberative elo- 
quence, because no man advances so directly 
and surely to his object, which is to hurry away 
the multnude or the judges. It is Cicero who 
extols the superiority of Demosthenes, the ele- 
vation of his ideas and sentiments, the dignity of 
his style, his irresistable energy and victorious 
vehemence. Fenelon renders him the same 
homage, and prefers him to Cicero himself, 
whom he loves however to enthusiasm; such 

being the fate of Demosthenes, to subjugate, im 

every kind, both his judges and his rivals. 

All the obstacles he had to overcome, and all 
the effects he made to correct, to promote the 
flexibility and perfectibility of bis Organs, and 
to render his oratorial action worthy of his com- 
position, are well known: but, perhaps, there hae 
not heen sufficient attention bestowed on the 
grandeur, of that singular idea of harranguing 
on the shores of the sea, to exercise himself, for 
speaking afterwards before the people. He coms 
sidered, in a very just point of view, the simi- 
tude, between these two powers, equally tumnls 
(uous and imposing, the waves of the sea, and 
the agitations of the pcople in their assemblies. 

Reasonings and emotions, comprise all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes. Never did a mortal, 
Rive to reason, arms more penetrating and irre- 
sistible. The truth is in his hands a piercing 
lance, which he brandishes with equal agility 
and force, and whose strokes he redoubles. witha 
out intermission. He strikes, without Riving 
ume to breathe, he pushes, presses, overturns, 
and is not one of those, who leaves his adversary 
on the ground, the means of denying hia fall. 
His style, is austere and robust ; such as becomes 
a frank and impetuous soul. [le rarely embel- 
lishes his thoughts; this care seems to be bee 
neath Inm ; be thinks of nothing, but to drive 
it entire to the bottom of your heart. No man 
made less use of the figures of diction ; none has 
more neglected the ornaments: but, in his rapid 
march, he drags after him his audience, where 
he pleases: and that which distinguishes him, 
from all the orators, is, that the kind of suffraye 
which he commands, is always for his cause, and 
not for himself. We say of others, they speak 
well, We say of Demosthencs, he is right. 

SECTION 2, . 

Of the different branches, of oratorical invention, and 
in particular of the manner of reasoning oratorically, 
as it was employed by Demosthenes, in his harrangve 
for the crown. 

Oratorical invention consists in the knowledge 
and the choice of the means of persuasion. They 
are drawn, generally, from things or persons; 
but the manner of considering them, is not the 
same, in many respects, in political deliberations; 
as itis in judiciary questions. In these, what 
is commonly the point? Such a fact, is it evi- 
dent? Is ita crime? What law is applicable to 
it? The age, the profession, the manners, the 
character, the interests, the situation of the ac- 
cused, do these render the accusation probable, ` 
or improbable? This is the foundation of the 
judiciary division. In the deliberative, the ques- 
tion is, according to the ancient rhetoricians, 
concerning that which is honest, useful, or neces- 
sarye But Quintilian rejects the last case, and, 
taking the word in its most rigorous acceptation, 
for that which we are constrained to do by an ine 
evituble necessity, he pretends that this neces- 
sity cannot exist, when we prefer the liberty of 
dying. And he cites, as an example, a garrison, 
to whom it sinould be said, it is necessary that 
you surrender, vecause, if you will not, you shal 


ail be put to the sword: dnd hé adds, therd it im 
this no necessity. because the soldiers may an- 
ewer, we had rather die, than surrender. Nei- 
ther the reasoning, nor the example, appear to 
me conclusive. There is not indeed an abso- 
lute necessity to surrender, when they rather 
choose to die: but in the art of oratory, as im 
morality and politics, a relative necessity is ad- 
missible, and the question may be considered im 
another point of view. We may inquire, whe- 
ther the place is of sufficient importance, te sa- 
erifice to its preservation, the lives of so great 
a number of brave men, who might still, for a 
long time, serve their country! And in that 
case an orator might very well establish, as a ne- 
cessity of preserving to the state, the defender 
whom it may want. This species of moral ne- 
cessity, may have place in a multitude ef parallel 
cases. It is nothing more than a utHity more 
imperious. It is, in truth, the only necessity 
which can be brought into deliberation: for the 
constraint, which arises from physical force, is 
not susceptible of discussion. 

We cannot answer all, by saying, We will die, 
as we cannot satisfy all by knowing, how to die. 
It is always a kind of courage, it is true, but it is 
neither the most rare, ner the most difficult, nor 
the most useful. Many receive death, when it 
is sure, with a resignation, which may be called 
firmness, but not energy. Energy consists in 
braving the danger of death, when it is yet doubt- 
ful, in risking every thing to avoid it, and in 
refusing to meet it butin the last extremity. We 
shall be, forever, an example of the reality of this 
distinction: nor is it the first which history af- 
fords, but it is the most striking of all. if se 
many citizens.drawn to dungcons and to punish- 
ments, under the reigns of our tyrants ; if so ma- 
ny men, who have shewn so much patience in 
chains, and so much serenity on the scaffold, 
had possessed the genuine courage, the: courage 

of the head, they would have perceived, that the 
victims being much more numerous than the 
“hangman, and these being the vilest of men, 
would not have dared every thing, but because 
the others suffered every thing. : 

They would have felt, that when there is no 
Jonger any law, but force, it is a thousand times 
better to perish with arms, in our hands, if we 
must perish, than to be dragged to the shambles: 
and it would have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the resolution, to have imposed on wretches, 
who never could do more than cut the throats of 
men, without defences The rallying point of 
every citizen is the Jaw, and as any other kind 
of force, is erected against it, he ought to an- 
swer it only by laying his hand upon his sword. 
It is for this end it was given him and as an 
ancient poet has said 

« Ignorantne datos, ne quisquam serviat, enses ?’ 

If the lesson we have received in this respect 
was necessary, it has been so strong, that we 
may hope it will not be lost. Let us not then 
take words of common use in the rigour of a 
metaphysical language, which has sometimes 
“Jed the ancients into error; and in that of the 
art of oratory, let us call that necessary which 
may be so named in morals, that is to say all 
which is indispensably commanded by the public 
interest: and in this relation nothing enters 
more naturally into the order of deliberations. 

‘The ancients made another kind of general 
division, The Judiciary, says Cicero, turns 
upon equity, the deliberative upon honour, or 
in other words, the one upon that which is 
equitable, the other upon that which is honoura- 
ble. Here, we perceive the difference in the 
genius of Janguages, and the diversity of ac- 
ceptation in the corresponding forms of one 
language to another. Lor we shall demand in 
the first plage whether ali that is honourable is 
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Rot equitable, and whether all that is equitable, 
be not honourable. But in the language of 
their Bar, the Latins understood by equity, that 
which is equal, that which is conformable to 
positive right, to the laws ; and by honest, that 
which is conformable to universal morality, to 
the conscience of all men; and this distinction 
was not chimerical ; for the laws are necessarily 
imperfeet, but conscience is infallible ; whence 
it follows, that the law which cannot foresee all 
cases, often offers decisions, which are not such 
as exact honesty would dictate. In this sense 
one of our authors has said in a Tragedy ¢ The 
law often permits what honour forbids” and here 


honour signifies what it ought eeyo to sigai- 
} fy, ‘honesty. 


Thus, to avoid a confusion of ideas in our 


language, we shall say, in adopting the division. 


of Cicero, that the Judiciary, turns upon that 
which is of the legal order, and the deliberative, 
upon that which is of the political order: and 
as in both, justice, moral and social order are 
equally interested, we shall conclude, afresh, that 
these divisions coalessce and are confounded 
together in general principles, whether of nature 
or art, although they are scparated by the diver- 
sity of cases, which ought to determine that of 


‘oratorical materials. 


These materials are 1. The proofs deduced 
by reasoning which applies the principles to the 
questions. 2. The proofs drawn from facts, 
which are to be established or denied, or ex- 
plained according to the rules of probability, and 
all this supposes logic. 3. Authorities and 
examples, which are of so great use aiid so great 
powér in eloquence, and which suppose the 
knowledge of history. 4. That which the an- 
cients have named common places, that is to say 
the truths of morality and experience, generally 
applicable to all human actions; considerations 
drawn from the instability of all things in this 
world, the dangers of prosperity, the caprices of 
fortune, the commiseration which we owe 
to distress, the pride of wealth, the inconvenien- 
ces of poverty, and a thousand other such things 
the detail of which is infinite, and which an 
orator ought to employ according to his occa- 
sions, which demand philosophical views of the 
condition of human life; 5. In fine, the senti- 
ments and the passions, which the Latins called, 
Affectus, and the Greeks, zadn and which we 
have very much restrained, by a word, which 
is not equivalent, the word pathetic, which com- 
prehends only indignation and pity, whereas the 


generic term of the Greek and the Latin, in- 


cluded all the affections of the soul, which the 
orator may put in motion as favourable to his 
cause or his opinion ; compassion znd resent- 
ment, love and hatred, emulation and shame, 
fear and hope, confidence and suspicion, grief 
and joy, presumption and diffidence, This is 
peculiarly the province of a great orator, and 
which depends, especially on the movements of 
style. It was in this part that Demosthenes 
excelled. He has not made use of the affecting 
pathetic, like Cicero; his subjects did not lead 
him to this; but he has in a superior manner, 
handled the vehement pathetic, which is more 
proper to the deliberative kind of eloquence as 
the other is to the Judiciary. You now see, 
whether I have been mistaken in bringing his- 
tory and philosophy, intothe plan of a course of 
literature such as ought to be pursued by any 
one who wishes to be in reality a man of letters. 
For a man of letters ought, by no means to be a 
stranger, to the talent of speaking, and this 
talent in order to rise to a certain degree, ought 
to be supported by al the knowledge, which 1 
have pointed out. 


{To be continued.) 
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FOR TRE PORY POLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR PRARXLIN, STEAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, ke 


[Continned.] 


In Congress, March 25, 1780. 
Resolved, 

That the papers and original affidavits relative 
to the capture of the brig Eagle, Jolin Ashmead 
commander, under a fort fn the island of Saba, 
be filed in the office of the secretary of the 
United States in congress assembled. 

That authenticated copies thereof, signed by 
the said secretary, be transmitted to their High 
Mightinesses the States General of the United 
Provinees by the minister plenipotentiary of these 
United States at the court of Versuilles; and 
that he be directed to apply to them for theis 
aid in procuring satisfaction for the loss of the 
said brig Eagle and cargo, and for some assur- 
ance that the flag of the United States of America 
shall be protected from insult when in the ports 
of the United Provinces. 

-Extract from the minutes. 

CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 


I, Charles Thomson. secretary of the United 
States of America in congress assembled, do 
hereby certify, declare, and make known to all 
whom it may concern, that the several writings 
hereto annexed, are true and exact copies of 
their respective originals, filed in my office agree- 
ably to a resolve of congress of the twenty-fifth 
day of March instant. 

In testimony whercof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my seal at Phila- 
delphia this thirtieth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 


d 


hundred and eighty, and in the fourth 


year of American independency. 
CuarLES Tromsay, Secretary. 
No. T. 
Wy Thothas Dinsey, gouverneur over de 
eysland Saba permitturen be deese aan schipper 
John Ashmead, voerende de brig genant de 


Eagle, von Philadelphia, met syn by zig habende 


volk en laading, bestaande ig 

4 tieren Speck. 

192 Vactten dito. 

4 Oxhoofden Tabacke 

50 Vacten Brood. 

250 Withe oak flaxen voor oxhoofden. 

Omme van hier te vertrekken en te navigeeren 
na St. Eustatius en alle vryge plaatsen heir in de 
West Indien volgende tractaaten hebbende syn 
Behoorlyke regt en lasten alhier betaalt. 

Des to irkonde dieses door ons gouverneur ea 
secretaris eygenhandig onderteekend en met ge- 
woone slands zegat bevestiget. 

Achemos Saba, den 13de Nov. 1779., 
Tuonas Dinzer. 


(L.S.) In Taxemise Van Mr. 
CHARLÊS WINFIBLD, Seca 
No. IT. 
TRANSLATION, 


This day, being the sixteenth of November, 
1779, before me Anthony Beaujon, first clerk, 
(officiating during the absence of the secretary) 
in the service of the honourable chartered Neth- 
erlandish West India company, restding at the 
island ef St. ustatius. in the presence of the 
witnesses herein after named, appeared John 
Ashmead, Master, James Brown,Gunner’s mate, 
and Francis Lange, Seaman, who, in their afores 
said capacities, had navigated the brigantine 
called the Eagle, and in support of truth for the 
purpose of manifesting it in proper place, cid 
declare, witness, and depose, that they with their 
aforesaid brigantine and other equipage had saile 


ed from Philadelphia, bound for tbis islang. 


`` 
a 
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That on the 13th instant they, these appearers, 
had been chased into the road of Saba by a ship, 
a brigantine, and aschooner, English privateers ; 
that they, these appearers, had cast anchor at 
Saba aforesuid at or about eleven of the clock, 
and that he, the first named appearer, had gone 
ashore and cleared in his vessel and cargo at the 
fovernor’s and secretary’s; that then the brigan- 
tine of these appearers lay not above eighty 
fathoms from the shore, and to the same was 
fastened by a heavy haulser, and stood right 
under the fort, and having becn at anchor for 
the space of about one hour, the beforemention- 
ed ship, brigantine, and schooner, came likewise 
to an anchor close to the appearers, and that so 
close that the brigantine lay at the distance of 
about ten fathoms from the appearers. A little 
while after the appcarers discovered two sloops 
and one schooner, to which vessels the brigan- 
tine privatecr had given a signal, and they one 
after the other came also to a.chor, except one 
of the sloops that Jay off and on. That between 
the hours of seven and eight, in the evening, the 
appearer first named being then on shore and 
with the governor heard the alarm that the bri- 
gantine privateer had entered his the said ap- 
pearers vessel, and was making preparations to 
take her out; whereupon the governor had given 
orders to fire alarm and the citizens to appear 
at the fort to give to the appearer’s brigantine 
as much protection as was in their power to give, 
that, according to these summons, the said citi- 
zens had readily repaired, and in the meanwhile 
the second and third named of these appearers 
had swam to the shore, and given inforination 
that the brigantine Prial, captain Saunders, be- 
longing to Bristol in Great Britain, had boarded 
the vessel of the said appcarers, and was about 
taking her out. That in consequence a consi- 
derable number of citizens of Saba, with great 
speed, had repaired to the fort, and spoken to 
the privateers, “that they should desist from 
committing hostilities, else they would fire 
upon them, but that, notwithstanding this, the 
privateers had continued taking the appearers’ 
brigantine, and going out of the road with her. 
That thereupon the fort fired upon the ship and 
brigantine, and the five was immediately return- 
ed from the ship, the brigantine, one of the 
sloops, and from one of the schooners, that it 
was a very smart cannonading of whole broad- 
sides and single canon for the space of one hour 
anda half, with balls and round-shot, to the great 
danger and peril of the citizens, who had conti- 
nucd firing upon these vessels, until ab their 
ammunition was spent, but thatall this was to no 


purpose of hindering them in the taking out of 


the appearer’s brigantine, which the privateer's 
crew cffected, by towing out the appearer’s bri- 
gantine, there being litle wind. 

And the said first-named appearer further de- 
clared, that he is informed, that the vessels which 
had committed that outrage, are as followeth, 
to wit: the ship Robust, captain Fage, belonging 
to Livérpool ; the brigantine Tryal, captain 
Sanders, belonging to Bristol; the schooner 
Grey Hound, captain Robert Dunlap, belonging 
to St. Kitts; the sloop Hawke, captain Isaac 
Hartman, belonging to Anguilla; one sloop of 
Antigua, and a schooner, calied, The Fame, 
of Antigua. 

And the said appearers, each, with respect 
to what he has said, do declare, that the tore- 
going is the pure and uptight truth, and that 
they are ready, when thercunto required, to con- 
fim the same by their solemn oath. 

Moreover, he the hrst-pamed appearer, and, 
as far as it may be necessary, the second and 
third of the appearers, do protest against the 
culting out their said brigantine, and the out- 
raves committed by the English privatecrs, 
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against whom the aforesaid privateers, and all 
others whom it may concern, for all damages, 
losses, and interests, thereby already had anc 


suffered, and to be had and suffered, to the end 
to recover the same, or that they may be reco- 
vered at such places, and in such manner, as 
shall be thought proper. 


Thus done and passed at St. Eustatia the day 


of the date first above written, in the presence of 
Joseph Roda, and Antheny Beaujon, jun. as wit- 
nesses, who, as well as the appearers and my- 


self, the first clerk, have duly subscribed the 


original thereof. 


Which I attest, 
ANTHONY Beavyon, 


first clerk. 
We, Peter Runnels, captain commandant, of 


Collated. 


ficiating in the absence of the honorable and wor- 
shipful master Johannes de Grzff, governor of 
the islands of St. Eustatia, Saba, and St. Martin, 
do hereby make known and certify, that before 


us appeared, John Ashmead, master, James 
Brown, gunner’s mate, and Francis Lunge, sva- 
man, having in their aforesaid c:pacities navi- 
gated the brigantine Eagle, who, after the fore- 
going deposition had been truly interpreted to 


them from the Netherlandish into the English 


language, did each, on his part, declare the 
same to contain the fair and upright truth. ‘Vo 
which they solemnly adhered, so sure as God 
Almighty shall help them, these deponent-. 
In testimony whereof, these presents are signed 
by us, the captain commanuant. and by the first 
clerk, and sealed with the common seal of tuis 
island. 

Done at St. Eustatia, the 17th Nov. 1779. 

(Le s.) Psrer RUNNELS. 

With my knowledge, 
ANTHONY BEAUYyON, 
first clerk. 

Agreeth with its original remaining in the 
secretary’s office of this island. 

Done at St. Eustatia, the 18th Nov. 1779. 

Which I do attest, 
ANTHONY DRAUJON, 
first clerk. 
Translated February 25th, 1780, by 
L. Weiss. 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 
(Continued. } 
Zurich, October 12, 1800. 
MY DFAR SIR, 

Ihave been amusing myself both yesterday 
and to-day with walking about this town and its 
delightful neighbourhood, to enjoy the beautiful 
prespects which present themselves in every 
direction, and which continually vary as the 
spectator changes his position. There can, I 
conceive. be very few situations more delightful 
than that of Zurich, which is built at one end of 
the luke of the same name, and on each side of 
a charming river which issues from ite The 
houses are neat and clean, as well as ancient; 
the modern buildings are elegant. Two wooden 
bridges connect the two parts of the town; on 
these are mills, turned by the current of the Li- 
mat, which supply water to the inhabitants. The 
public walks ure good, particularly the grand 
ene, Which extends along the banks of the river, 
itis charmingly laid out in gravel-walks, groves, 
and bouquets, in one of which is a handsome mo- 
nument erected to the memory of the celcbrated 
Gessner. the author of the Death of Abil, and 
the beautiful Idylls, which we have so often ad- 
mired togethers, Gessner was as famous for his 
taste and talents as a painter and cograver, as i 
poet, and I have had much pleasure in being a: 
his house, which is now occupied by his widow 


and sister, whd shéwed mie all his works, and 
even the very plates he etched. - 

Madame Gessner tells me her husband was 
originally intendcd for a Printer, and, indeed, 
followed that business for some time, but his 
taste for drawing made him neglect every thing 
else; he never learned the principles of the art 
till he was thirty years of age, but his assiduity 
and correct taste facilitated his studies very 
much. She recounted many curious anecdotes 
respecting him. He used to go into the fields 
and draw all the leaves, grass, and trees which 
struck his fancy. Sometimes he would come 
home with his pocket full of stones, which he 
would arrange upon the table to give the effect 
of rocks. precipices, &c. Once, she said, he 
caught hold of a silk gown she happened to have 
on, and crumpling it upon the table cried out to 
her (who was wondering what he was about) 
don’t you seer—what a grotto!—-and uttering a 
thousand exclamations which were to her totally 
unintelligible. 

Tne monument I have mentioned was to his. 
honour crected by his fellow-cilizens, and is of a 
simple yet cleyant taste. 

There is another walk, somewhat elevated, 
called the Linden Hof, where the society of 
archers bave, for this century past, exercised 
thumselves with the cross-bow. On one side is 
a statue of William Tell. 

The ramparts furnish a walk still more ele- 
vated, and much more commanding; from a 
sumtner seat at one end there is a beautiful view 
over the Jake for several leagues, and of its little 
white sails, and its shores sloping up to the 
mountains, rich in vineyards, pastures, villages, 
and white country seats, whose forms are dis- 
tinctly reflected by iis calm surface. ‘Che horizon 
is skirted with high mountains in cvery direction, 
but at the farthest end of the lake the snow- 
covered peaks of the Alpe risein all the majesty 
of sublime nuture. Whenever I turn my eyes 
to this scene, I cannot refrain from bursting out 
into new exclamations as if it was the first time 
I beheld it, apd I take delight in occasionally 
renewing the pleasure I feel in contemplating 
it. ; 

Zurich was the Tigurum of the Romans, and 
the inhabitants pretend that an old square tower, 
which stands on a rock in the river, and serves as 
a prison, is one of their works. ‘fhe fortifications 
are in exccllent order, and tend to embeilish the 
town very much; they are facea with hewn stone, 
and the grass in the ary diiches and on the ram- 
parts mowed very close. 

This is at present the heacquarters of the com- 
manger in chief of the army of reserve, and 
the place is deluged with French officers. Every 
citizen is Oblized to quarter a few soldiers, and 
even poor Lavater, in bis desperate situation, is 
applicd to, lo receive one. 

Poor Lavater‘-—We have just come from 
paying Lim a visit. When we cume to his house 
he was i great pain, but as soon as he was 
better he spoke to us with checrfuiness, and 
apologised for being such bad company. We 
had a long conversation with him on different 
subjects. le told us that from what he had 
secn of the Americans, Who had been at Zurich, 
he liked them better than any Europeans. Had 
Lavater been in good health, I should have taken 
this observation as a polite compliment, but from 
a man who is on the brink of the graye, and 
cannot Jive a month longer, and that man, La- 
vater.so celebrated fcr his discernment in matters 
ofexternal character. d consider ii as Curious and 
iIntcresuny to my countrymen. 

When we took leave of him, he presented 
each of us with a scusentr, or rememdruncery 
which is gene ally some sentence or drawings 
intended to temind the person to whom it ts 
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given, of his friend ; it is a yery commomcustem |. Tanay boit af satan A of wood Epitaph on one, who occasionally performed the bu- 
on the continent to give them, and I have seen l Fa pia aoe me k nE seas ofc e l siness of Taylor and Barber. 
whole books of such drawings and wriungs. Much to my own, though little to thy good In a timber surtout here are wrapt the remains 
Lavater’s souvenir was a card, with an engraved With thee, not subject to thy jealous mood, Of a mower of beards, and a user of skains ; 
border; on mine he had written the following A partnership df Inerary ware. "Twas the shears of grim Death cut his stay- 
words, SEN : But I am bankrupt nowt and doom’d pence arn tape of life 
á . l i l To drudge in descant dry on others lays, , | : . ; 
à monsieur aii Apo ; Bards I Selina (lies of uneaualled worth: And sever'd him far from twist, razors and wife, 
| Qu'est ce que l'homme! i But what is commentators happiest praise? But the prayer of all people, he serv'd for, or 
l'honneur et la houte, le chef et l'esclave de la That he has furnished lights for other eyes, shav'd 
creations Au Dicu et un diable incarné.—Qu'- Which they, who need them, use, and then despise. Is, that he’s with the remnant of those that are 
est ce que sa destination? De choisir entre deur — - gav'd. 
chouses—ou de devenir un image pur de k di- WHIMSICAL EPIEAPH. | = 
vinité, qui n'est que charité, ou du diable, qui | Some years since, a Mr. Dickson, who was On a Libertine. 
| n'est que malicie. Provost of Dundee in Scotland, died, and by | Here lies the vile dust of the sinfullest wretch 
. x n . 9 
5, 11. X. 1800 à Zurich—Jean Ga:pard La- | will left the sum of one guinea, to a person to | That ever the Devil delayed to fetch : 
vater. . _ | compose an epitaph upon him ; which sum he | But the reader will grant it was needless he 
He told us, he had a vast number of portraits | directed the three executors to paye The ex- should 


and other drawings, which he has never publish- ecutors, thinking to defraud the poet, agreed to When he saw him a coming as fast as he could. 
ed, and that he had several ideas in his head re- | meet and share the guinea among them, each 


specting the connection between the human and contributing a line. On Twin Sisters, buried together. 
brute creation, which he believes he shall not Ist Here lies Dickson, provost of Dundee Fai ble tell to f da 
live long enough to communicate to the world. 2 Here lies Dickson, here lies he, zee : p T mure se lie : 
Some things he shewed us, eee under his The third was embarrassed for a long time, Whose life Gaipley'd exch toncicln praise 
own eye, were very Curious and of ingenious in- but unwilling to lose his share of the guinea, Whose death drew tears from every eye. 
vention. l l vociferously bawld 
The environs of Zurich will be rendered fa- | Hallelujah, halleluje . I ture, b f 
mous in military history, on account of the — ee ee 


Together as they grew they shone, 
So much alike, so much the same 
Death quite mistook them both for one. 


number of battles, which were fought here fast On the decease of Mrs. Vanbutchell, wife 
year. Tam told there were upwards of 12000 | of Mr. Vanbutchell, Dentist, he contrived, with 
Russians slain, besides French and Austrians. the assistance of tnat eminent anatomist Dr. 
Lucerne, 13th October. William Hunter, by means of a kind of pickle, FIGHTING 
We quitted Zurich early this morning, and | so to preserve the body, as to give it nearly the = DOG: 
travelled along che borders of its delightful lake, appearance of life and health, put it into a glass | | Lord Camelford, last week purchased Mr. Mele 
to the foot of mount Albis, where we were obli- | case, and shewed it for along time to his friends lish's celebtated fighting dog. This animal who . 
ged to hire additional horses to assist the voitu- | and acquaintance. as renowned for his battles as Bonaparte, was 
riers in dragying our carriage up this steep The following epitaph was written upon ker originally the property of fighting Humphreys, he 
asean Kick is one Ol Wie mori formidable il by Mr. Grove of Litchfield, by way of transla- | PEXt came into the possession of fighting John- 
Switzerland for carriages. Mr.——and Í walk- | tion to a Latin one, written by Er. Barker. ` son, by whom he was dearly loved and much ad- 
ed up in about three quarters of an hour, and mired; his‘hext owner was fighting Ward, who 


found a decent inn at the top. w ithout resting, Coe a sold ee pan ie ago to Mr, Mellish, for 20 
We set out to gain a point of view, calicd the Full sweet and pure her body still remains, guineas. His Lordship being fascinated with the 
signal, whicb lay about a mile along the ridge, And all its former elegance retains: ; bold feats and the spirted demeanour of the ani- 
and from whence we bad a most noble and ex- Long had disease been preying on her charms mal, proposed to buy him, and Mr. Mellish con- 
tensive prospect of the lake, the Alps, the lake Till slow she sunk in Death's expecting arms sented to sel him in the carcase way. The dog 
of Zug, and part of the lake of Lucerne, with all he Hunter's skill, in spite of natures laws, was accordingly put into the scale, after a good 
Ae Soares S < er beauties rescued from corruption’s jaws inne i ‘ aj 
the rich landscape a Swiss view afforus, we rë- Baue the pale roses of her cheeks revive hearty dinner of tripe, and was found to weigh 
turned to our inn in fine spirits, for a mountain | And her shrunk features seem agai to live forty-two pounds. The price which they agreed. 
alr, joined with the contemplation of the grand —Hunter, who first conceiv'd the nappy thought upon was two guineas per pond, so that the pur- 
scenes of nature, gave a Vivacry and animation, And here at length to tull perfection brought, chase-money amounted to the sum of eighty-four 
that a less elevated situation and humbler pro- cate ee i blest of heaven, — gunias. This was satisfied in the following mar- 
spects could never have done. The exercise we A leh loll Gi eo e ca os - | ner: A favourite gun, belonging to his Lordship, 
had taken, made us relish the homely fare we | Caress converse with—even icep value 44 guineas. It would have been an insult 
procured at the inn, and we set off afterwards to _ Close by her side, whene er you will, to this noble animal to hove paid the purchase in 
to descend the mountain, in the manner we as- As quiet as if Living still. money, and therefore, he was in a manner ex- 
cended. Anc, strange to tell, that fairer she changed for these warlike articles. He is known 
‘The country all the way to Zug was a perfect Aia eG by the name of Belcher has fough 104 battles, 
garden. We remained at this smail town (which Ard full as tractable--or more and never was beate A more warlike pedigree, 
is the cdpital of the canton of same name, aid si- Thrice happy mortal! envied lot or nobler blood, cannot be boasted by any of the 
tuated at the head of its pretty little lake) just as What a rare treasure hast thou got | carine race in England. To his other great and 
the members of the government were sitting Ae to a woman can lay claim good qualities he adds a singular instinct, by 
down at the table d hote, that is at 12 o'clock, A a which heis enabled to know a brave man from a 
the common dining-hour in Switzerland, except sig ae coward, and he is as much attached to the for- 
; ee A Se E D NDERTARKER. is Lordship iss 
Sunday, when itis 11. Weimmediately joined Subdued by Death, here Death's great herald lies, | Me" 35 he hates the latter, His Lor p is so 
them, and entered into conversation with one, And adds a trophy to his victorian: ’ | pleased with his purchase, he declares no money 
who appeared to have the manners of one who Yet, sure he was prepar’d, who, while he'd breath, shall part him and his dog. 
had seen the world. The rest put me in mind of | . Made at his business still to look for Death, (Lon. paper. 
the company you see at a tavern-dinner, during ae a 
a courtry-court, and afforded full scope for our - ON GATHERING SOME VIOLETS FOR= BLOOD HOUND. 
observation and remarks. Beneath thy silken lashes shade, The Thrapston Association for the prosecution 
i meg oa ha of AA of felons, in Northamptonshire, have provided. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAHS. To find their tints less bright. - ana trained = elece hound: for the deik crion ol 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO ees sheep stealers. To prove the utility of the hound, 
: : A THE HAPPY CHRISTENING: the 28th ult. was appointed for the purpose of 


exercising ite The person he was ta hunt start- 


While Cowper was laboriously engaged in re hi 
his Translation of Homer, and his commentary | 0e heag Tand four months barely pass o're his | <4 at ten o’cloch in the forenoon, in the presence 


on Milton, he became acquainted with Hayley, | When his spouse, God be thank’d, of a boy’s brought to | of a great concourse of people, and at eleven . 
the poet; and thus describes the wishes, and the ‘bed, the hound was let loose ; when after a chase of . 
cares of an affectionate friend, and an anxious |‘ Now what shall we call him, * my dear, said his wife, | an hour and a half, notwithstanding a very in- 


commentator. ' Let pe i answered Tom, ‘Call him Courier, my Ņfferent scent, the hound found him secreted on 
i ife ; 3 ; : : 
Dear architect of fine Chateaux air, - | For he’s travelled a journey of nine months or more, atree, at the distance of fifteen milcs. SE 
WV orthicr to stand forever if they could To my joy and delight in the-short space of fiur., [ieid, 


: 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Imitation from the French of Fontenelle. 


Struck with a tender air I play’d, 
The fav'rite of my charming maid, 
Young Cupid promis’d, for another, 
Two kisses from his lovely mether— 


No, no, cry'd I, my little friend, 

You know which way my wishes tend ; 
I'll play it o'er and o'er again, 

But for a single kiss from Jane. 


He vow’'d to grant my fond desire, 

And sweeter sounds produc’d my lyre; 

But will you, Jane, propitious prove, 

And keep the promises of love? 
RowLanbD. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
- On seeing a lady weep while reading an interesting story. 
Let those of wealth and power possess’t, 
In Fortune’s giddy circle move ; 
But come, and be my constant guest, 
Sweet Pity, soft-ey’d friend of Love. 


I saw thy pure effusions steal, 
In pearly drops, from Delia's eye; 
There’s none thy power can stronger feel, 
And none can heave a tend’rer sigh. 


Learn then of her, my soften’d heart, 
- To sympathise with others woe ; 
Thy soothing influence impart, 

And with thy best emotions glow. 


Yet stay—for in thy silent train 
Th’ insidious shafts of Love I see; 
And, if I deeply feel their pain, 
Will Delia ever pity me? 7 
l PARMEGIANO. 


è 


ae 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[OF the nine lyric poets, so highly praised by antiquity, 
we have few remains, except of Anacreon and Pindar; 
but the literary world must derive some consolation 
from reflecting, that prubably such parts of their writ- 

_ ings as were most valuable m themselves, being cqually 
applicable to all ages and countries, have been preserv- 
ed by Horace. This appears not only from a compari- 
son of several passages in his works with such frag- 

- ments of their writings, as remain, not only from his 
frequent mention of them as his originals, but from 
the singular circumstance, that, having scarcely any 
models of lyric poerry in his own language, he raised 
it, ac once, to the highest point of perfection which 
that language admits. Lyric poetry, amongst the 
Romans, ma; be said to have begun and ended with 
him; for he had no predecessors, unless Catullus be 
ranked as such, and his successors have long since 
been forgotten. He, therefore, alone supports the ile 
fume of his country, but he supports it with Herculean 
strer.gth. 

The foilowing ode contains the principles of 2 moderate 
and rational Epicurean, such as Horace seems to have 
been, and not those of a debauched and inordinate 
votary of pleasure. ] 


`” HOR. LIB. I. ODE 18. 
. : Translated by W. Boscawen, Esq. 
Varus, the vine prefer, where’er you sow 
The genial soil of Tiber’s far-fam’d fields, 
Dull sober mortals heaven o'erwhelms with woe, 
To wine alone corroding sorrow yields. 


What generous soul, when cheering wine in- | 


SPITes, 
Dread fears of wan poverty annoy? 
Thee, jocund god, the grateiul heart admires, 
Thee, Venus, queen ol pure unsullied joy. 


Yet, warn‘d, your social mirth let temp'rang 
guide, 
Beware the Lapithe and Centaur’s ire, 
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So the mad Thracians right and wrong divide, 
By the thin boundaries of their wild desire. 


No, gentle godhead, friend to peace and love, 
Ne’er shall my voice thy genral soul affright. 
Ne’er pierce the deep inviolable grove, 
Nor drag thy mysteries to unhallow’d light. 


Let then ne Phrygian cymbals wake the breast, 
For then self-love prevails with impulse blind, 
Andempty pride displays her airy crest, 
And lavish confidence unveils the mind. 


[The heart of Anacreon, devoted to indolence, seems to 
think that there is wealth enough in happiness, bur 
seldom happiness enough in wealth. The cheerfulness 
with which he brightens his old age is interesting and 
endearing Like his own rose, he is fragrant even in 
decay. But the most peculiar feature of his mind is 
that love of simplicity, which he attributes to bimself 
so very feelingly, and which breathes characteristically 
in all that he has sung. His disposition was amiable; 
his morality was relaxed, but not abandoned; and 
virtue, with her zone unloosed, is an emblem of his 
character. 

All the translators and commentators have differed 
widely in their conception of this ode. It seems 
scarce'y possible that this antique Grecian gem should 
be placed in a fairer light than it has been doue by 

Mr. Moore. ] 


ODE 18. 


Now the star of day is high, 

Fiy, my girls, in pity fly, 

Bring me wine, in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, it burns! 
Sunn’d by the meridian fire, 
Panting, languid, I expire! 

Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o’er my brow in showers, 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow; 
Every dewy rose I wear 

Sheds its tears and withers there, 
*But for you, my burning mind, 
Oh! what shelter shall I find, 

Can the bowl or flowrets’ dew 
Cool the flame, that scorches you? 


CANZONET. 


Lady! when with glad surprise, 

I meet thy soft and shaded eyes, 

Or, lost in dreams of love, behold, 

Thy waving locks of darken'd gold, 
Or press the lip whose dew discloses ^ 
Sweets, that seem the breath of roses, 
Lady ! I sigh, and, with a tear, 

Swear earth is heaven if thou art near. 


But when the hour of transport’s o'er, 
My soul’s delight is seen no more, 
Remembering all thy host of charms, 

I tremble then with wild alarms, 

And, taught by jealous doubt, discover, 
Inevery gazing youth a lover, 
Confessing, with a silent tear, 

That heaven and hell are wond’rous near. 


[Sir Charles Sedley was never more conspicuous for that 
prevuiling gentle art, which has been ascribed to him, 
than in the following gallant stanzas, which surpass 
in finesse and delicacy of compliment even the bland 
expressions of Waller to his Amoret or Sacharissa. | 


Not, Celia, that I juster am, — “ 
Or better than the rest; 

For I would change each hour, like them, 
Wert not my heart at rest. 


a ed 


* The translator remarks that the transition here is 
peculiarly delicate and impassioned. 


But I am ty’d to very thee, 
By evers thought I have; 

‘Thy face I only cure td see, 
Thy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is ador’d 
In thy dear self l find; 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. . 


Why then ehould I seek farther store, 
And still make love anew ’ 

When change itself can give no mere, 
"Tis easy to be true. 


(The following Seng, though from the pen of a noble- 
man, whose wickedness was at least equal to his wit, 
is pure; and, if deformed by some of Cowley’s peca- 
liarities, is still an agreeable trifle. } 

Insulting beauty you mispence 
Those frowns upon your slave; 

Your scorn against such rebels bend 

Who dare with confidence pretend 
That other eyes their hearts defend 

From all the charms you have. 


Your conquering eyes so partial are, 
Or mankind is so dull, 
That, while I languish in despair, 
Many proud, senseless hearts declare, 
They find you not ao killing fair, 
To wish you merciful. 


They, an inglorious freedom boast, 
I triumph in my chain; 
Nor am I unreveng'd, though lost, 
Nor you uapunish’d, though unjust, 
When I alone, who love you most, 
Am kill’d with your disdain. 


MOLLY’S RESOLVE. 


Ned says your fair, I say your brown, 
He says you smile, I say you frown— 
Now, prithee, which is right? 
To suit my answer to your mind, 
Iftrue itis that Love is blind, 
Ye both have lost your sight. 


For ifon Ned J chance to smile, 
You sicken, and turn pale the while, 
And think I frown on you, 
Or when he calls me Molly fair, 
I black or brown to you appear, 
Or any but the true. ; ; 


But if you wish my mind to know, - 
And which the favourite, Ned or you, 
I'll e’en no longer jest; 
Ned has his charms, and so have you, 
But, as I cannot marry two, 
First love they say is best. 


EPIGRAM 
ON A SELF-APPLAUDER. 
To speak in Nimium’s praise I'd plann’d, 
But he out-plans me hollow ; 
And he’s so much the abler hand, 
I can’t attempt to follow. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, RSQ: 
No. 85, 


Un esprit, juste, gracieux 

Solide dans le serienx 

Et charmant dans les bayatelles. 
VOLTAIRE. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 
- FOR a delicate mind censure must always be 
an irksome and an invidious task, but for one 
who professes a most profound devotion to the 
ladies, to censure them involves exclusive diffi- 
culties, becomes doubly irksome, and doubly 
invidious. Peculiar hardihood of enterprise and 
vigour of exertion are requisite to brave tho 
resentment of those who are armed with muni- 
ments of warfare far more formidable than ibe 
„apear or. the faulchion, who ‘disarm wit! a 


'amile, and kill with a look,’ to whom we habitut: 


ally pay uncircumscribed deference, and ‘yield 
implicit submission. The barbarians of old, in 
their conflicts with the Romans, palliated the 
ignominy of discomfiture, by proclaiming that 
no human power could withstand the fire of 
their adversary’s eye, and the terrors of their 
brow; the recreant knight of the present day, 
‘temerarious enough to throw down the gauntlet 
to the sex, must expect to combat a frown still 
more terrible, and meet the lightning of an eye 
no less potent in its execution gvhen chastising 
presumption, than irresistible hen moistened 
- with the tear of pity, or beaming with the con- 
genial softness of love. In other topics of ani- 
‘madversion the censor is exonerated from the 
‘burden of private animosity, by the latent vanity 
‘of the reader, who is always prone to suppose 
himself excepted from his range; but with the 
female world there is, perhaps, a consciousness 
of infallibility, which tolerates not any charge of 
imperfection, however general, and a fervourous 
zeal in the common cause, which impels the in- 
dividual to feel with as much sensibility, and 
repel with as much warmth, a collective asper- 
sion as a particular attack. I know, indeed, that 


although I have chosen to trace this eccentricity. 


to such respectable sources, others have assign- 
ed a more uncharitable cause, and illiberally 
imagine that no possible charge could be ad- 
vanced which does not more or less apply to 
every individual. Without waiting to investigate 
their comparative accuracy, I shall proceed to 
remark, that, it E have been silent for soine time 
past, it must be attributed to the force of these 
impressions, and that if l again venture to take 
the field, due honour should be conceded to the 
courage of heart, and purity of zeal, which en- 
counter perils of such magnitude, without any 
prospective advantage, 


“echotastic instruction ; with no taste 


Your fair correspondents, with some small 
indications of triumph have repeatedly urged, 
that although we are prolific of the blemishes 
we pretend to discover, and can vociferously 
emblazon their expatiatory eloquence on trifles, 
and invincible taciturnity on subjects of a rational 
texture, we are unable to prescribe a remedy, 
and are mute on the line of conduct they are to 
pursue. I have always considered our province 
to be circumscribed within the simple denuncia- 
tion of the error, while it remained the exclusive 
and indefeasible privilege of the Lounger to rec- 
tify the deviation, and designate the straight 
path. But he himself, at such a call, must be 
too gallant not to remit, with indulgent leniency, 
so important an infraction of his prerogative, as 
an humble surmise of what, if those extremes 
actually obtained, may be their remote cause, I 
mean the present defective system of female 
education. If the pupil form a moderate ac- 
quaintance with the French language, dance 
with ease or grace, and acquire some practical 
knowledge of music, accomplishments of a more 
solid or exalted nature are deemed nugatory and 
superfluous: she comes forth into the community 
with no fund for conversation but on matters that 
are comprised within the narrow compass of her 
ut for the 
decoration of her person, or the tumultuary 
routine of dissipation; with no other store of 
ideas than those which enable to estimate point- 
Jace, or judge of the trimmings of a cap: unac- 
customed in her youth to serious application, 
she must be forever precluded from those in- 
teltectual enjoyments, which constitute satisfac- 
tory substitutes for the pleasures of the ball or 
the card-table, when the indifference of age 
makes them lose their zest which temper the 
corrosion of care, assuage the bitterness of ad- 
verse fortune, relieve the languor of satiety, and 
prolong the empire of a woman by the powers 
of her mind, when her personal attractions have 
vanished. ‘All that you say,’ exclaims the 
Countess La Fayette, in an elegant epistle to 
Mad. De Sevigné, ‘bears such a charm that 
your words attract the smiles and graces to your 
person, and although it seems that wit should 
only affect the ears, it is nevertheless certain 
that your's dazzle the eyes, and that one who 
hears the lively sMlies, that flow with such ex- 
uberance and ease, sees no longer that something 
is wanting to the regularity of your features or 
to the perfection of your beauty.’ I would not 
wish to insinuate that the delineation I have 
given above is universally true; in the circle 
with which I have the honour to associate l 
know of many exceptions; from the list of your 
correspondents you may adduce the name of 
Beatrice, with a portraiture materially diverse. 
and, as a proof of the fallacy of a coramon opinion, 
that a polished and erpdite mind is incompatible 
with the discharge of the duties incident to a 
wife or a mother. The example of the females 
who have obtained celebrity in the annals of lj- 
terature, that of M. de Sevigné particularly 
operates to the same effect; distinguished for 
uncommon tenderness and indefatigable assi- 


duity towards her husband and her children, she 
could, however, in the morning, philosophise 
with Tacitus, indulge herself with the Italian of 
Ariosto, and the Spanish of Lope de Vega, in 
the evening infuse life and animation into those 
brilliant societies of which she was the ornament 
and the delight. As this is a subject which I 
touch with ‘fear and trembling,’ and as I am 
fond of corroborating my remarks by the sanc- 
tion of legitimate authority, I shall beg to close 
them by the following letter, from the French of 
Voltaire, addressed to the Marchioness of Cha- 
telleux, and containing a dedication of his cele- 
brated tragedy of Alzire. 

‘To you, Madam, how inconsiderable a tribute 
must be one of those ephemeral works of poetry, 
which owe their principal merit tothe evanescent 
illusion of the theatre, and the transitory plaudit 
of the public, and which are doomed to encounter 
the common fate of neglect and oblivion. What, 
indeed, is a versified romance in the estimation 
of a woman, who reads a geometrical system 
with no less facility than others peruse a ro- 
mance; one who has found in Locke, that sage 
preceptor af the human race, only the serics of her 
own ideas, and the history of her own thoughts; 
one, in ise, whe, although born for whatever 
captivates the. sense, or she mia the imagination, 
prefers the investigation of truth to the display 
of those. powers of which nature has been so 
profusely. lavish. 

But, madam, the greatest and the most estim- 
able genius is, unquestionably, that, which com- 
prehends, within the limits of its research, all the 
fine arts. They constitute the delight and the 
aliment of the soul; is there any, then, that should 
be excluded? Happy is the mind which the seve- 
rity of philosophical disquisition cannot stiffen, 
or the blandishments of the belle-lettres emascu- 
late: happy the person, whose undeystanding i is 
invigorated by Locke, and enlightened with 
Clarke and Newton; who can enjoy the sublime 
effusions of Cicero and Bossuet, indulge and 
enrich his fancy with the charms of Virgil and 

assò. + 

Such a genius do you possess: the Avowal 
must be made, however harsh it may sound to 
a delicate ear. Your example should encourage 
those of your sex and station to believe that the 
perfection of our reason superadds new splendor 
to elevation of rank, and the cultivation of the 
intellect, new graces to the person. There was 
a time in France, and, indeed, in all Europe, 
when both were deemed, by the men, derogato- 
ry to their dignity, by the women incompatible 
with their character. ‘The latter consecrated 
their moments to the arts of coquetry and in- 
trigue; the former to poise the lance and wield 
the battle axe, to shine in the tournament, and 
obtain renown in the field by their dexterity in 
managing the weapons of mutual extermination. 

The obloquy which Molicre and Despreaux 
attempted to cast on learned women, appeared, in 
an age of superior civilization and refinement, 
almost to sanction the prejudices of barbarism. 
But Moliere, whom we vencrate as the legislator 
of moral propriety, never could have intended, 
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‘in his attack on them, to stigmatise science or! tion, among men degrade a profession, which, in 


wit. ‘Phe shafis of his satire are levelled against 
the ostentatious pedantry of erudition, against 
the affectation and abuse of science. In his in- 
imitable Tartuffe, he reprobates hypocritical 
dissimulation, not solid piety or genuine virtue. 
So considerable, however, has been the progress 
of a liberal and philosophical spirit in France, 
within the lapse of the last forty years, that if 
Boileau still lived, he, who ridiculed a woman of 
rank because she dared to receive private in- 
structions from the astronomers Roberval and 
Sauveur, would be now necessitated to respect 
and imitate those who publicly participate in the 
profound lectures of Maupertuis and Reamur. 
We are in an age, I can venture to assert, when 
a poet must be a philosopher, and when a woman 
may openly and confidently avow herself such. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that a female, 
who totally abandons her domestic avocations 
for scientific pursuits, is reprehensible, whatever 
may be the brilhancy of her genius, or the ex- 
tent of her attainments. But the same disposi- 
tion which animates us in the investigation of 
truth, is that which prompts to the performance 
of duty. The wife of George the second of 
England, who mediated between two of the 
most celebrated metaphysicians of Europe, 
Clarke and Leibnitz, never for a moment neg- 
lected to discharge the functions which devolved 
to her as a queen, a wife, and a mother. Christi- 
ana, who magnanimously renounced a throne for 
the study of the fine arts, emulated, nevertheless, 
the most distinguished monarchs for the splen- 
dor and felicity of her reign. Has not the grand 
daughter of the great Conde, in whom his spirit 
seems almost resuscitated, given additional im- 
portance to the noble blood which flows in her 
veins? 

You, madam, whose name is worthy of being 
united to that of any prince, reflect the same 
Justre on letters. In the aye of allurement and 
pleasure, in the vivacious season of youth, they 
form your delight and your sccupgtion: you 
Jeave no species of them untouched. you pursue 
them through all their ramifications. You do 
still more: you conceal from the world qualifica- 
tions so rare and so admirable, with no less assi- 
duity, than you have emploved diligence in their 
acquisition. Continue, then, to cherish, to dare to 
cultivate the sciences: although there may have 
been an involuntary effusion of that light, which 
you would hare permitted to irradiate only your 
own breast. Ought those, who occultly bestow 


the charitable dole, renounce the practices of 


beneficence, because their virtue becomes pub- 
lic? And why should superior merit cause a 
blush to suffuse the check of a woman? Is not 
an enlightened mind a new beauty, does it nat 
create a new empire? The Protection of sove- 
reigns is solicited for the arts; to me that of 
beauty is incalculably more desirable. Taste 
exclusively, and not fashion, must be the pre- 
dominant motive in such of your sex as inform 
and embellish their understandings: fora reflect- 
ing mind this must be a cogent reason, more 
to adinire and appreciate their excrtions. 


As for our part, it is the inflation of vanity, or 
the mercenary impulse of gain, which most fre- 
guenuy stimulate us in the prosecution of our 
literary labours. We commit a species of pro- 
fanation in making them the instruments of our 
fortune. I regret that Horace has ever said of 
himself— 


Poverty is the father of my lay. 
Paupertas impulit audax, 
Ut versus facerem. 


The malevolence of envy, the artifice of intrigue, 
the virulence of satire, aad the poison of defama- 


its nature.approximates to something divine.May 
this offering, which I now make, madam, be more 
durable than my other productions; ıt would be 
immortal were it worthy of her to whom it is 
inscribed.’ l 
FLORIAN. 
e 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENESe 


What indeed would an orator be, if he were 
nota logician; if he were not accustomed to 
seize with precision, the connection or the op- 
position of ideas; to mark with accuracy, the 
point of a question in debate, to discriminate 
the errors, more or less specious, which obscure 
it, to define well, the terms, to apply properly 
the principle to the question, and the conse- 
quences to the principle ; to break in pieces 
the toils of sophistry in which Ignorance en- 
trenches, or Hypocrisy envelops itself. No 
doubt he ought to leave to philosophy, that 
methodical argumentation and those dry dialec- 
tics, which only produce conviction. The ora- 


tor pretends to more: he would persuade: for if 


resistance to the truth is often merely an error, 


it is still more frequently a passion ; and this is 


the enemy the most obstinate, and most difficult 
to vanquish. It is necessary then, that the ora- 
tor, pot only shewn the truth, but determine us 
to follow it: not only that ke demonstrate what 
is honest, but impel us to do it. To this end, the 
logic of an orator ought to unite emotions with 
reasonings. But emotions will not be powerful, 
but in proportion as the reasonings are just: and 
then nothing can resist this double force, calcu- 
lated to carry all before it. This was the power 
of Demosthenes, the most terrible gladiator that 
ever brandished the arms of eloquence. He em- 
ploys reasoning, as if it were the club of Hercu- 
les, with which he strikes without ceasing, and 
every blow of which inflicts a wound. I have 
often recollected, in reading him, that place in 
the Eneid, where Entellus, full of the strength 
of the gods, pours down upon the miserable 
Dares, a storm of blows, and drives him from 
one end of the arena to tl:e other, the blood 
streaming from his nose, his mouth, and his 
cars. . 
Prxcipitemque Daren, ardens agit z<quore tote. 
Creber utraque manu pulsat versatque Dareta. 

It is precisely the image of Demosthenes, 
when he has an adversary before him. Woe be 
to him, who finds himself in the hands of this 
rude justler. It is from him tbat I shall proceed 
to take examples of the materials and forms of 
oratory: I shall afterwards draw from Cicero, 
and you will judge of the different manners of 
these two great men. 

In the celebrated prosecutjon for the crown, 
in which Demosthenes had all the reason on his 
side, Eschines had laid hold of the tenor of the 
decree of coronation, and on the text of the 
laws, a matter which always affords plentiful re- 
sources for the chicanery of words ; and the ac- 
cuser, a man of great talents, had availed himself 
of it with all possible address. A law forbad the 
coronation of any man who stood accountable to 
the public. He contends, that Demosthenes has 
not accounted, from whence he concludes, that 
the decree is illegal and void. He grounds him- 
self upon this, that Demosthenes is still charged 
with the administration of the public spectacles, 
and had been with that of the reparation of the 
galls of Athens. ‘he first accountability had no 
relation to the decree, which crowned De- 
mosthenes only for his conduct which concernes 


the reparation of the walls. It is true, that for 
this last he had not rendered any account: but 
he had a very good reason for this: because he 
had done it at his own expense; and it was pre- 
cisely to reward him for this acknowledged civil 
liberty, that the senate, so far from demanding 
his account, had decreed him a crewn of gold. 
But Eschines had intrenched himself in the lite- 
ral text of the law, and moreover had affected 
to mix and confound, two accountabilities, very 
distinct, that of the spectables and that of the 
walls: this was an affair of pure reasoning. You 
will see how Demosthenes knew, by what mode 
to render it oratorical, how he elevates it by the 
nebleness of thoughts and sentiments, at the 
same time that he holds up in the clearest light 
the evidence of principles and facts, by a lu- 
minous logic. ; oe 
“If I pass in silence, the greater part of what 
I have done for the interest of the republic, in the 
various functions she has confided to me; it is 
because my conscience assures me of the testi- 
mony of yours, and that I may come the sooner 
to the laws, which they pretend have been vio- 
lated by the decree of Ctesiphon. Eschines has 
so embarrassed and obscured every thing he has 
said on this subject, that, in truth, I believe you 
have not comprehended him better, than he un- 
derstood himself. To all his long dectamations 
Í shall answer by a declaration clear and precise. 
He has a hundred times repeated, that I am ac- 
countable. Very well! I am fo far from denying 
it, that during my whole life, I hold myself ac- 
countable to you, my fellow citizens, for all I 


shall have done in the administration of public 


affairs.” 


Before we proceed, let us pause a moment, 
for it is worth while to remark, what is genuine 


‘eloquence, that, which comes from the soule 


Pectus est quod disertum facit It is the heart 
that makes eloquent. This frank and simple 
eibecsion of a great and beautiful sentiment of 
a citizen, has it not already defeated all the ins 
genious subtleties of Eschines? At the same 
time, how oratorical it is, and founded on the 
knowledge of men! How well Demosthenes 
knew his hearers and his judges ! How sure he 
is to obtain every thing, by throwing bimself in- 
to their hands, and even into those of his ad- 
versary, and by effering them much more than 
they could demand of him. Let it not be said, 
that such a declaration is very easy; that any 


‘man could make it. Aye! but the question Is 


concerning the” effect it would produce, and we 
must not dece ourselves. This effect is not ob- 
tained by talents bnly : but it belongs to the per- 
son and his character; to express himself thus, 
aman must be pure. A man, whose probity is 
equivocal, would be rediculous in holding this 
language. The audience would smile with pity: 
and a known villain would be hissed. Thus the 
ancients defined an orator to be a good man, skill- 
ful in the art of speaking. Vir bonus dicendi 
peritus. This declaration then, would be no 
longer oratorical, if it were not true. We shaf 
have occasion hereafter to cxpress these awk- 
ward apish tricks, this impudent empiricism of 
perverse men, who have so often been seen bor- 
vowing and disfiguring such expressions of the 
inward testimony which virtue may render to it- 
self, and which in their mouths are but one out- 
rage the more, which they commit against it. 
It passes unpunished, I confess, when it addres- 
ses itself to accomplices or to slaves; but when 
the public voice is free, it does justice on the spot 
to such insolent hypocricy. I will relate but one 
example, and that anterior to the revolution. 
A man, who had not merited death, which how- 
ever he has since suffered, but whose servile and 
venal immorality was well known, Linguet was 
imprudent enough one day to apply to himself, in 


a full audience, that verse of Hippolite, in the 
tragedy of Phedre, “ The light is. not purer than 
the bottom of my heart.” Scarcely could the 
most honest of men, without being taxed with 
ostentation, have given himself in public such 
an eulogium, which is permitted only to virtue 
calumniated. Linguet was saluted with a uni- 
versal hooting; he turned round towards the. 
assembly with a menacing look, as we saw him 
afterwards double his fist at the constituent 4s- 
sembly. But these gestures and grimaces, 
though very common at this day, are no more 
proper to an orator than to an honest man, be- 
cause decency is inseparable from honesty. and 


-they served only to redouble the hootings. Ths 


was just, and it must be acknowledged, that no 
quotation was ever more unfortunately made- 
I return to Demosthenes, and it is returning 
from afar. He continues thus:— = 

“ But I maintain, at the sume time, that there 
is no magistrature that can render me accounta- 
ble, for what I have given. Do you hear me, 
Eschines ?—for what 1 have given——And I ask 
you, Athenians: When a citizen has employed 
his fortune for the interest of the state, where 1s 
the law so iniquitous, and so.cruel, as to deprive 
him of the merit which he may have acquired 
with you, to oblige him to submit his liberali- 
ties, to the rigorous forms of examination, and 
compel him to appear before revisors, charged 
with the calculation of his benefactions ? No such 
law exists. If there is one, shew it me.—But, 
no, there is none. It is impossible there should 
be one.——-Eschines has theught to impose upon 
you, by a very strange sophism. Because I am 
accountable, for the monies which I have receiv- 


ed, for the maintenance of the spectacles, he will | 


have it, that I am also acconntable for my own 
monies, which I have given for the reparation of 
our walis. | 
ed him, and he is still accountable ! No, the se- 
nate has not crowned me for,any thing which 
requires accounts, but for that which is imcom- 
patible with all accounts, that is to say, for my 
own property, of which I have made a present 
to the republic. But Eschines still urges, you 
have been charged with the reconstruction of 
our walls; therefore you ought to give an ac- 
count of the expense.—Yes, if I had made any ; 
but it is precisely because I have made none, 
and because [ have done the whole at my own 
expense, that the senate have thought that I de- 
served honour. A state of expense, jo be sure, 
requires an examination;—but for gilts—tor 
largesses, no regisiers are necessary—nothing is 
wanted but praise and gratitude.” 

Let us turn to another passage, in the same 
discourse, where the logic of Demosthenes had 
much more to do: it was, in reality, the deiicate 
point of the cause, where it presented itself un- 
der an aspect truly afhicting. Demosthenes, 
who, without any legal magistracy, was, in ef- 
fect, the first magistrate of Athens, and indeed 
of the allied repuolics, because he governed all 
by his counsels, and animated all by his cto- 
quence, had alone procured the declaration oj 
war against Philip: and the war had been dis- 
astrous. It was well known, that it has not 
been his fault; but, do not misfortunes, which 
irritate mankind, render them unjust! Is no! 
resentment sometimes blind? Are we not natu. 
rally too much inclined to censure him, who is 
the cause, innocent, or not, of our misfortunes ? 
And suppose that we pardon him, is it not ali 
that we can do? Are we much disposed to re 
ward and honour him? Here lay the hope oi 
Eschines, the strength of his accusation, and the 
motive of all his attacks. It appears that nı 
would not have hazarded so many lies and ca- 
lumnics, but in a confidence, that he shok, 
Overwhelm Demosthenes with the pressure ui 


The senate, he cries out, has crown. , 
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public calamities, in such a manner, that he could 


never surmount them: and it is in this view. 
that the harangue of the crown is so much the 
more admired, as it had more difficulty to over- 
come.. All the public events were against the 
orator: the essential point was to save himself, 
by the purity of his intentions, which was not a 
resource so fertile as that of Eschines. ‘This 
last had at his command all those common 
places, : which are so powertul in eloquence, 
when the application of them is under our eyes; 
the blood of the citizens spilled; the devastation 


of the country ; the ruin of cities, the mourn- 


ing of families; and so many other deplorable 
objects, which he displays and developes with all 
the refinement of the most insidious artifice, 
with ail the bitterness of indignation, and with 
all the perfidy of hatred. I shall not consider 
here all the materials of every kind, which De- 
mosthenes opposes to him; theywill come in 
their proper place. I confine myself to our pre- 
sent object, oratorical reasoning. To distinguish 
the intention from the fact, was very easy, but 
by no means sufficient. It was necessary so to 
separate it from the event, to characterize it by 
strokes so noble and so striking, that De- 
mosthenes and the Athenians might appear still 
great, even when every thing had turned against 
them. We shall see, elsewhere, the article 
which concerns particularly the Athenians ; but, 
for Demosthenes, he takes a course, the mere 
conception of which proves the force of his head, 
and the resources of his genius. He denies, 
formally, that he has been vanquished ; he af- 
firms, that he has been the conqueror ; that he 
has really triumphed over Philip ; and, which is 
more, he proves it. Let us hear him address 
himself to Eschines. “ Wretch! if it is the 
public calamity, which has given you presump- 


Mon, when you ought to bewail it, with us, en- 
‘deavour then to make appear, in all that depend- 
ed on me, something which may have contributed |. 


to our misfortune, or which, indeed, ought not to 
have prevented it. Wherever I have been sent 
upon embassies, have the envoys of Philip 
had any advantage of me? No: never: no: in 
no place. Neither in Thessaly, nor in Thrace, 
hor at Byzantium, nor at Thebes, nor in Illy- 
mum» But all that I had done by persuasion, 
Philip destroyed by force ; and you attribute all 
tame! and you donot blush to call me to account 
for it! This same Demosthenes, whom you re- 
present as so weak a man, you insist should pre- 
vail against the armies of Philip; and with what? 
with words? for nothing was in my power, but 
the organs of speech; I had no authority over 
the arms or the fortune of any man: I had no 
military command: and there is no man but you, 
sa unreasonable as to think of making me re- 
sponsible. But what could the orator of Athens 
dg, what ought he to do? See the evil in its 
origin, make it visible t, others, and this I have 
dane; to prevent, as much as possible, the de- 
lays, the talse pretexts, the oppositions of inte- 


-reats, the mistakes, the faults, the obstacics of 


every kind, too common among allied republics, 
jealous of each other, and this I have done ; to 
oppose to all these difficulties with real ardour, 
the love of duty, friendship, concord ; and this 1 
have done. Upon any of these points, 1 defy 
any man to find me in fault. And if you de- 
mand of me, bow Philip has carried his point, 
all the werld will answer for me: by his arms, 
which have invaded every thing, and by his gold, 
which bas corrupted every thing. It was notin 
my power to contend with him in one way or 
‘he other: I had neither treasures nor soldiers. 
But in all that depended on me, I am bold to say, 
'i have conquered Philip : and how? by refusing 
iis largesses, and resisting corruption. When 
a man suffers himself to be purchased, the pur- 
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choser may sav, he has triumphed over him; 
bu! he viou remains icorrup ible, may say, he 
has ctuirphed over the corruptor, ‘Thus then, 
aa iar as depended on Demosthenes. Athens has 
been victorious: Athens has Leen invincible ” 
Is not this a masterpiece of of te ical ©: rguraen- 
tation? Do you not seem te hear the ccl.ma- 
tions, which must have followed so beaut ful a 
morsel. Apnd do you rot conceive, that nothing 
could resist a genius of such force? Remember 
always, whut 1 cannot too often repeat to you, 
that, to cnplov materials of this kind, vou must 
find them in your souls: the heart alone can pmo- 
duce them. Art may teach you to arrange and 
adorn them, but it cannot furnish them. It is 
to the orator, above all, tuat toe Lapny expression 
of Vauven argues. so aften quoted, is applicable, 
“ Great thoughts come from ihe bear.” Tshonid 
say then to one who desired to become clogucets 
begin by being a good citizen, that is. an honest 


nay 


‘man: for you cannot be one without the other. 


Do you love xbove all things, your county, 
justice, and truth ? Do you feel yourself incapa- 
ble of ever betraying them, for any interest whate 
ever? Does the bare idea of ever flattering for a 
moment, a criminal, or of cver calumniating 
virtte, make you shudder with shame and hor- 
ror? If such is your character, speak and fear 
nothing. If nature has given you talents, you 
may do every thing ; if she has refused them to 
you, you may still do much; in the first place, 
your duty, and in the next, much real good, that 
of giving a good example to others, and to the 
good cause, one defender the more. | 
| [ {o be continued.) 
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= BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

[The Kfe, awk literary character of CHRISTOPHER 
SMART are not safficiently known to American readers. 
From the first, we may learn to beware of the im- 
prudence and excesses, which too f-equen'ly accompa- 
ny, and deform the ardent poet, and in the second, 
we may find many honourable proofs of genius, 
learning and goodness. The sacred poety of SMART 
is superior to that of all his contémporaries, and per- 
haps to many of his predecessors; his original Fables 
display invention and much of La Fontaine’s ease; 
his translation of the elegant Latinity o€ ?hadrus is 
incomparably the best in the language; and exhibits 
many of the bewitching graces of the exquisite cri- 
ginal. His Songs combine passion and poetry; and 
to a beginner, perplexed with the in:ricate involurions 
of the Roman phrase, or to the superficial adult 
scholar, no translation of Horace, can be more 
usefully recommended than Mr. Smart’s Prose vere 
sion, which faithfully reports the sense of the origi- 
nal in terms al ways neat, and pure, and often elegans. } 
CurisTopHER Sorart was born at Shipbourne, 

in Kent, April 11. 1722. The family of which 
he was descended had been long established in 
the county of Durham. His grandfather mar- 
ried a Miss Gilpin, of the family of the celebrat- 
cd Bernard Gilpin, Rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring, ‘the Apostle of the North.’ His father 
was steward of the estates in Kent, of Lord 
Barnard, afterwards Earl of Darlington, and was 
possessed of an estate of 300]. a year, in the 
neighbourhood of Shipbourne. Having been 
intended for holy orders, he had a better taste 
for literature than is commonly found in coun- 
try gentlemen; a taste which he transmitted to 
his son. 


In the beginning of his life he was of a very 
delicate constitution, having been born earlier 
than the natural period ; and his body bein» too 
feeble to permit his indulging freely in cluidish 
amusements, his mind had leisure to exercise 
and‘expand its powers. 


Hie discovered a very early taste for poetry ; 
and proved when he was only four years old, by 
an extempovrary effusion, that even then he had 
a relish \forjverse;|and an Cuar for numbers. 
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He received the rudiments of his education 
at Maidstone school, from which he was remov- 
ed when he was eleven years old, on the death 
of his father, which happened at that time, and 
sent by his mother to Durham, that he might 
have the advantages of a good school, change 
of air, to strengthen a weakly frame, and the 
notice and pretection of his father’s relations. 

He did not continue without distinction at 
Durham school, the master of which, at that 
time, was the Rev. Mr. Dongworth, an Etonian, 
and a man of eminent learning and abilities. 
His addiction to metre was then such, that 
several of his school-fellows have confessed their 
obligations to him for their first successful es- 
says in Latin versification. 

The Ode to Ethelinda, was written at the age 
of thirteen; and the Latin translation of the bal- 
lad, when Fanny Blooming Fair, at sixteen. 

As his father had been steward to Lord Bar, 
nard, he was very cordially recvived at Raby 
Castle, when absent, during the holidays, from 
school. In this noble family he was introduced 
to the. acquaintance of the late Duchess of 
Cleveland, who discerned and patronized his 
talents. She allowed him forty pounds a year, 
till her death. In the Ode to Lord Barnard, 


he alludes beautifully to his literary habits, and 


to the splendour of his connections at this early 
period of his life. 
Can I forget fair Raby’s towers, 
How awful and how great :— 
Where me, even me, an infant bard, 
Cleveland and Hope indulgent heard, &e. 

He was removed from Durham school to the 
university of Cambridge, when he was seventeen ; 
being admitted of Pembroke Hall, Oct. 50 1739. 

Though the favourite studies of this seat of 
learning were not congenial with his mind, yet 
his classical attainments, and poetical powers 


were so eminent, as to attract the notice of 


persons not very strongly prejudiced in favour 
of such accomplishments. Sucb was the fame 
of his genius, and such the vivacity of his dis- 
position, that his company was very earnestly 
solicited ; and tosuppress or withhold our talents, 
when the display of them is repaid by admira- 
tion, is commonly toe great an effort for human 
prudence. 

While he was the pride of Cambridge, and 
the chief poetical ornament of that university, he 
ruined himself by returning the tavern-treats of 
strangers, who had invited him as a wit, and an 
extraordinary personage, in order to boast of his 
acquaintance. | 

This social spirit of retaliation quickly involv- 
ed him in habits and expenses, of which he 
felt the consequences during the rest of his life. 

His allowance from home was scanty ; for as 
his father had died suucdenly, and in embarrassed 
circumstances, his myther had been compelled 
to sell the largest part of the family estate at 
considerable loss. ; l 

His chief dependence was the assistance he 
derived from his college, and from the Duchess 
of Cleveland’s bounty. Many distinguished 
characters now living, were, notwithstanding of 
his intimate acquaintance; and it appears by the 
Latin invitation of his friend Mr. Saunders, of 
King’s College, to supper, that he knew how to 
relish the ¢ feast of reason.’ 

At this carly period of his life he was not more 
remarkable for his learning than bis bumour, of 
which many examples, hke the following, are 
still remembered by his academical acquaintance. 
The three beadles of the university being men 
of unusual bulk, he is said to‘have characterised 
them in tuis extemporary spondiuc. 

Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina bedelloram. 


In 1740-1, he wrote his first Tripos Poem, 
Datur Mundorum Pluralitas, which was suc- 


university scholarship. 
these appointments is barely 201. ; but the elec- 
tion is open to the whole university, under the 
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These 


He was encouraged by the commendations of 
his friends to offer himself a candidate for an 
The yearly value of 


degree of Master of Arts; and as the electors 
are of approved learning, and fix their choice 
after the strictest scrutiny, the honour of ob- 
taining a scholarship is considerable. 

It has been said, that upon this occasion, he 
translated Pope’s t Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ;' 
but the conjecture is rendered improbable by 
the length and labour of the composition. But 
that a scholar equal to such a work, in an im- 
partial classical examination, should surpass his 
competitors, is no matter of surprise. 

His extraordinary success in this ode, induced 
him to turn his mind to the translation of the 
¢ Essay on Man ;’ and he seems to have written 
to Pope for his approbation ; who, in his answer, 
advises him to undertake the ‘ Essay on Criti- 
cisme’ f 

‘I would not,’ Popes writes him, © give you 
the trouble of translating the whole ¢ Essay ;’ the 


two first epistles are already well done; and if 


you try, I could wish it were on the last, which 
is less abstracted, and more easily falls into 
poetry and common place. I believe the‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ will, in general, be more agreeable, 
both to a young writer, and to the generality of 
readers. I ought to take this oppoftunity of 
acknowledging the Latin translation of my ode, 
which you sent me, and in which, I could see 
little or nothing to alter, it issoexact. Believe 
me equally desirous of doing you any service, 
and afraid of engaging you in an art so little 
profitable, though so well deserving, as good 
poctry.’ 

It does not appear that he bestowed any far- 
ther notice on his translator, excepting that he 
received him once very civilly at his house at 
Twickenham ; and Smart seems to have been 
induced by his suggestion, to undertake and 
finish the Latin Translation of the Essay an 
Criticism ; with much praise from the learned, 
but without either profit or popularity. 

In 1743, he was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and was elected Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, July 3, 1745; and took the degree 
of Master of Arts, 1747. 

In 1747, he wrote acomedy, called ‘A Trip 
to Cambridge ; or, the Grateful Fair, which was 
acted by the students of the university, in Pem- 
broke Collegé Hall; the parlour of which made 
the green-room. Of this mock-play, no re- 
mains have yet been found, but a few of the 
songs, and the * Soliloquy of the Princess 
Periwinkle,’ containing his well-known simile of 
the Collier, the Barber, and the Brickdust-man, 
preserved in the Old Woman’s Magazine. ‘The 
prologue is printed in the fourth volume of the 
s Poetical Calendar.’ 

About this time, he wrote several Fables and 
Essays, for The Student, or, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany, a periodical work of consi- 
derable reputation, in which many of the wits 


-| of both the universities displayed their talents. 


The papers were published in 2 vols. 8vo. 1748. 
In 1750, he became candidate for Mr. Seaton’s 
reward, arising from tle rent of his Kisling- 


ceeded in the following years by Materies ' bury estate. left by him to the University of 
Gaudet vi Inertiz, and Mutua Oscitationum ; Cambridge, to be annually adjudged by the 
Propagatio solvi ` potest Mechanice. 
verses have more system and design than is 
generally found in the compositions of young 
academics; and it is some argument of their 
being well approved, that they were all thought 
worthy of a translation into English by Fawkes, 
the ingenious translator of * Theocritus,’ ¢ Ana- 
creon,’ * Bion,’ * Moschus’ * Muszus,’ * and 
< Apollonius Rhodius.’ 


Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Clare-Hall, and 
the Greek Frofersor for the time being. to the 
author, being a Master of Arts, of the best poem 
on ‘one or other of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, till the subjects is exhausted ; and aftere 
warcs on death, judgment, heaven, hell purity of 
heart. &c. or whatever else may be judged by 
them to be most conducive to the honour of the 
Supreme Being, and recommendation of virtue.” 

Mr. Seaton’s will, dated Oct. 8, 1738, having 
been disputed by his relations, a law suit com- 
menced between them and the university ; which 
terminating in favour of the latter, the first sub- 
ject given out was The Eternity of the Supreme 
Being, in which Smart had the preference ; and: 
for five years, four of which were in succession, 
the prize was disposed in his favour, for his 
poetical essays On the Eternity of the Supreme 
Being, 1750; On the Immensity of the Supreme 
Being, 1751; On the Omniscience of the Su- 
preme Being, 1752; On the Power of the 
Supreme Being, 1753; On the Goodness of the 
Supreme Being, 1755. The value of the prize 
was then about 3Cl. 

In these poems on the Divine Attributes, con- 
fessedly the most finished of bis works, confi- 
dence in genius, and aversion to the labour of 
correction, sometimes prevailed over better con- 
sideration. The poem On the Divine Goodness, 
which was written in London, he so long de- 
layed to undertake, that there was barely op- 
portunity to write it upon paper, and to send it 
to Cambridge, by the most expeditious con- 
veyance, within the time limited for receiving 
the compositions. 

The decisions of the Cambridge judges were, 
almost in every instance, confirmed by the ap- 
probation of the periedical critics ; they admired 


the vein of pious poetry, which ran through his 


prize poems: they were diffuse in the praise of 
his genius, though they freely censured his 
carelessness and inaccuracy; and they continued 
their approbation of his compositions, ull fana- 
ticism (always fatal to just thinking), distogted 
his ideas, and confined their applause to the 
talents of his better day. 

While he was advancing his reputation as a 
poet, his extravagance involving him in debt with 
vintners, and college cooks, occasioned his fellow- 
ship to be sequestered, and obliged him to leave 
the univenmsity. , 

In 1752, he quitted college, and soon after 
relinquished his fellowship, on his marriage with 
Miss Anna Maria Carnan, the daughter by a 
former husband of Mary, the wife of the late 
Mr. John Newbery, ‘the philanthropic book- 
seller, in St. Paul's church-yard.’ 

As he had relinquished his fellowship withe 
out engaging in any of the professions, he seems 
to have trusted for his future maintenance to 
his powers as an author. But he had either 
over-rated his own abilities and perseverance, or 
the favour of the public. ; 

Though Mr. Newbery, to whom he was now 
allied, was himself a man of genius, and a liberal 
patron of genius in others, yet the difficulties 
that had perplexed him at Cambridge, pursued 
him to London ; to which the expense of a family 
was superadded. Such was his thoughtlessness, 
that he has often invited company to dinner, 
where no means appeared ‘of providing a meal 
for his family. 

Subsisting in London as a writer for bread, 
his manner of life neither augmented his per- 
sonal importance, ner that of his productions. 
Never nice in his person, in his taste, norin his 
acquaintance, he lost his dignity, his time, and 
his peace of mind. Thre profits of the publica- 
tions in which he engaged, were dissipated by a 


total neglect of economy. While the works of 
his more prudent contemporaries, Gray, and 


Mason, always polished at leisure, .with critical. 


care, and solicitude. were received as favours, 
and read with reverence; his compositions ap- 
peared good, bad, and indifferent, before the 
dread tribunal of the public, ‘ with all their im- 
perfections on their head.’ . 

He enjoyed, while thus engaged in the me- 
tropolis, the familiar acquaintance of Dr. John- 
son, Dr. James, Dr. Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, 
and Garrick, and indeed of most who were then 
celebrated for genius, or for learning. 

In 1752, he published a collection of Poems 
on Several Occasions, in one volume, 4to; which 
he dedicated to the Earl of Middlesex, ‘not as 
a writer, or a scholar,’ but as ‘a man of Kent.’ 
The Hop Garden, and Judgment of Midas, first 
appeared in this collection. 

Having received some provocation from Dr. 
Hill, afterwards Sir John Hill, in * The In- 
spector,’and ina paper called ‘ The Impertinent,’ 
he took a severe revenge in another ¢ Dunciad,’ 
which he called after the name of his hero, The 
Hilliad. The First Book of this mock-epic, 
with notes variorum, was published in 1753, 4to; 
and was followed by an anonymous performance, 
called ‘ The Smartiad, a satire occasioned by 
the Hilliad,’ folio, 1753. 

In his quarrel with Dr. Hill, he could obtain 
no fame, though he greatly augmented the 
ridicule of that extraordinary personage; but 
time settles the disputes ot authors and men of 
talents, in the most upright manner. Dr. Hill 
seems to have been insensible to the learning 
and genius of Smart; and Smart only saw Dr. 
Hill in the light of a quack, anda coxcomb : but 
posterity not only allows the origmality, the 
invention, and the poetical talents of Smart, but 
also regards Dr. Hill as an able botanist; and 
though his nostrums and panaceas are now ex- 
ploded, his voluminous works in natura) history. 
have advanced towards fame, with néarly as 
‘much rapidity as his empirical productions have 
descended towards oblivion. ; | 

To the Old Woman's Magazine. published 
about this time, Mr. Newbery and himself were 
the chief, if not the only contributors, He 
translated also for Mr. Newbery, The Works of 
' Horace into English Prose, in 2 vols, 12mo, 1756 ; 
a task which he has very ably executed, but of 
that kind which will never be praised in propor- 
tion to the labour. By few and apposite terms, 
he has expressed the sentiments of Horace, in 
an idiom, not placed very near the Roman, in the 
table of grammatical affinities. Of an author 
not among the least difficult, he is at once an 
accurate, and an elegant translator He shows 
the humblest attention to the language of the 
_ original, and an absolute command over his own. 

In 1756, he entered into an engagement with 
Gardener the bookseller, to furnish papers 
monthly, in conjunction with Mr. Rolt, a town 
writer, for The Universal Visitor. Smart and 
his coadjutor were to divide one-third of the 
profits of the work; they, on their part, signing 
an agreement, ‘ not to write for ninety-nine years 
to come in any other publication.’ Never, surely, 
did rapacious avarice dictate a more wnreasona- 
ble bargain, or submissive poverty place itself 
ina more humiliating situation. 

<I wrote for some months in The Visitor,’ 
says Dr. Johnson, as reported by Mr. Boswell, 
‘for poor Smart, while he was mad; not then 
knowing the terms on which he was engaged to 
write, and thinking I was doing him good. I 
hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine 
returned to me, and 1 wrote in The Visitor no 
longer.’ | 

All the essays in The Universal Visitor, mark- 
ed with two asterisms, have been ascribed to Dr. 


of exercise,’ he aaded, ‘he has partly as much 


one man killed and several wounded, before he 
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Johnson; but Mr. Boswell is confident, from 
internal evidence, that of these, neither ‘ The 
Life of Chaucer,’ * Reflectians on the State of 
Portugal,’ nor an ‘ Essay on Architecture,’ were 
written by him. 

He was likewise engaged with Mr. Rolt, in a 
theatrical enterprise at the Hay-Market theatre, 
called Mother Midnight’s Entertainment. This 
was first undertaken at the expense of Mr. New- 
bery, and was altérwards carried on with some 
degree of success. 

In 1758, he published ‘A Hymn to the Su- 
preme Being, on Recovery from a dangerous’ 
Fit of Illness, which he dedicated to Dr. James. 
‘If it be meritorious,’ says the dedication, ‘to 
have invented medicines for the cure of dis- 
tempers, either overlooked or disregarded by: all 
your predecessors, millions yet unborn will cele- 
brate the man who wrote the ‘ Medicinal Dic- 
tionary,’ and invented the ‘ Fever Powder.’ 

Though his fortune, as well as constitution, 
required the utmost care, he was equally neg- 
ligent in the management of both; and his vari- 
ous and repeated embarassment, acting upon an’ 
imagination uncommonly fervid, produced tem- 
porary alienations of mind ; which at last were 
attended with paroxysms so violent and continu- 
ed, as to render confinement necessary. 

< My poor friend Smart,’ says Dr. Johnson, as 
reported by Mr. Boswell, ‘showed the disturb- 


ance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and |. 
‘saying his prayers in the street, or in any other 


unusual place.’ ‘Talking of his confinement to 
Dr. Burney. § it seems,’ he observed, ‘ as if his 
mind had ceased to struggle with the disease ; 
for he grows fat upon it.’ Upon Dr. Burney 
suggesting, ‘ that, perhaps, it may be from want 


exercise as he used to have; for he digs in the 
garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he 
used for exercise to walk to the ale-house ; but 
he was carried back again. I did not think he 
ought to be shut ups His infirmities were net. 
noxious to society. He insisted on propie 
praying with him; and I'd as hef pray with 
Kit. Smart as any one eise. Another charge 
was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I have 
no passion for it.’ ` 
[ To be Continued.) 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LEE, &c. 
(Continued. } 


No. If. 

Extract of a letter from the agents of two Bristol pri- 
vateers, to General burt, dated St. Christophers, 16th 
November, 1779. 

A few days ago, an armed brigantine, belong- 
ing to, and having a commission from the Con- 
gress of America, was chased into the island of 
Saba by the brigantine Tryall, in company with 
the Robust, both letters of marque, belonging to 
Bristol, and two small privateers of Antigua, 
where they all anchored. The governor of Saba, 
apprehensive that the privateers intended to cut 
out the American brig, told the captain of the 
Greyhound, that he could not protect ber, but he 
certainly would claim her, if she should be taken 
away. About nine o’clock of the day they went 
into Saba, captain Saunders, of the Tryall, board- 
ed the American brig; but before this was done, 
the captain and as many of the crew landed, as 
they had time to effect it, and carried on shore 
arms and ammunition, when they possessed 
themselves of the fort, from which they fired on 
the privateers, and damaged the Tryall very 
much, befo.e either of them returned the fre. 
There being little wind, captain Saunders had 


77 


got his own brig and the American out of reach 
of the guns from the shore. The want of wind 
obliged the privateers to fire upon the fort, to save 
themselves.—-The brig is brought into Nevis by 
the Tryall. 
(A true copy.) 

| WiıLLiam Marruew Burt. 
Extract of a letter from the Attorney-General to General 

Bart, dated St. Christophers, 25th November, 1779. 

The American brigantine cut out of Saba, has 
been carried to Nevis, and I understand she is 
already libelled. However, your excellency may 
be assured, I shall lose no time in the communi- 
cation of your letter tothe judge of the court of 
vice-admirality in that island. 

(A true copy.) 
Wiitiam Marrnew Bore. 
Copy of his excellency General Burt’s letter, to the ho- 
nourable Perer Runnel-, captain commandant of the 
island of St, Eustatius, in answer to demand made of 
the continental brigantine Eagle that was cut of Saba, 

Viz. 

Antigua, 30th Nov. 1779. 
SIR, 

I had the honour of receiving your letter of the 
15th ult. on the 23d, and that of the 22d, by Mr. 
Ravene, yesterday, the 29th, respecting an Ame- 
rican brigantine, carried from the road of Saba 
by some Brittish armed vessels. Immediately 
on the receipt of your letter of the 15th, I wrote 
to his majesty's attorney-general at St. Kitts, not 
to suffer any process to be commenced against 
that brigantine, until he should hear further 
from me, as I had, from a letter received from 
you, reason to believe, she would be claimed.— 
Inclosed is an extract of his letter on that sub- 
ject, dated November 23th, 1779. 

It is impossible for me to avoid mentioning 
to your honour, the very harsh, and, in my opini- 
mon, unMerited epithets and censure, which you 
are pleased frequently to lavish on the conduct 
and dispositions of the subjects of the king my 
master, and more particularly on the present oc- 
castian ; and also the rapidity which. they were 
laid in your letter of the 15th, where you ac- 
knowledge, you had only wrote to inquire into 
this matter: 1 must wish, censure and condem- 
nation. had not passed prior to your inquiry and 
investigation; you would then probably have 
found, that this crew of the American privateer 
carried on shore at Suba, arms and ammuni- 
tion, possessed themselves of the fort at Saba, 
and fired on the Brittish vessels before they of- 
fered any act of hostility. I have now inclosed 
your honour an extract of a letter, dated in St. 
Christophers, November 16th, on this subject, 
from the agents for the two Bristol privateers: 

I have directed this matter to be inquired co Ss 
and should the fact turn eut as it has been re- 
presented to me, you will then see that a Dutch 
tort was seized, supplied with ammunition, a 
fought by, the rebellious American subjects of 
the king my master, and his loyal subjects killed. 
How far this is consistent with the treaties of 
amity and ancient friendship, subsisting between 
our masters, they will determine. Should my 
information prove true, it will be my duty to lay 
it before the king my master. . 

It is my inclination, not only to render the 
purest and most rapid justice to the subjects of 
their high mightinesses, but also to discounte- 
nance and punish, to the utmost of my power, 
every real breach of treaty and insult offered to 
the ports or flag of their high mightinesses. It 
is also my duty, to pursue the same line of con- 
duct to the king my master and his subjects. 
Acting on these principles, from the information - 

I have received, it is incumbent on me to inquire 
into this matter, before I hastily determine or 
pursue any steps. 

Your honour is pleased to acquaint me with 
the fixed determination of their high mighti- 
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nesses, no longer te consider any vessel or other 
objects, carricd by viclence out of the havens, 
ports, bays, or roads, within the hmits of their 
dominions and protection, as the subjects of any 
question or adjudication by the British court of 
vice-aumiralty, is established by the law of our 
Jand. on the purest and wisest principles, has the 
sanction of my king’s approbation, and he has 
neitner vested m: with any absolute power over 
it, nor has my sovereign given me any instruc- 
tions or directions to supersede the authority of 
that court. z 

Greatly as I respect their high mightinesses, 
yet it is not in my power to act in conformit 
with their determination. , 

Your honour will perceive by the attorney- 
general's letter, that this brigantine was libelled 
therefore within the jurisdiction of the court of 
vice-admiralty, and out of mine: I shall, how- 
ever, lay this matter before his majesty’s law- 
officers, for their advice and direction. I am 
happy to find your honour charmed with the 
manner in which I have conducted the various 
parts of business, which have arouse betwen us: 
I shall be truly sorry, should any thing interrupt 
it. A more favourable opinion of my fellow- 
subjects of their conduct and dispositions, which 
neither tend to barbarity nor absurdity, will give 
pieasure to him, who is, with great esteem, 

your honour’s most obedient 
‘humble servant, 
Wr LLIA M MATTHEW BURT. 


No. IV. 
The honourable the commercial committee of congress 
for the United States of America. 
. St. Eustatia, 14th December, 1779. 
SIRS, 
Annexed is the triplicate of what we had the 
pleasure of writing you the SOth ultimo, by cap- 
tain Taylor, duplicate thereof was forwarded by 
captain Doane, which now beg leave to confirm. 
Since then the truce has returned from Antigua, 
but the answer from General Burt by no means 
to satisfaction ; without paying any regard to the 
proofs and depositions sent him from a number 
of the burghers and inhabitants of Saba, he pre- 
tends, the Americans out of captain Ashmead’s 
brig took possession of the fort first, and fired 
upon the privateers, that occasioned their cut- 
ting out and taking away the Eaple—that, as the 
vessel was libelled in the court of vice-admiralty 
at Nevis, he had directed the attorney-general 
to inquire into the nature of the case, taking the 
evidences of both parties, that they might be 
laid before him, and at the same time, that he 
had ordered the proceedings of the admiralty 
to be stopped against her; however, at the expi- 
ration of the monition, issued to bring her to 
trial, she was condemned and adjuiged to be 
good and lawful prize to the captors. This puts 
<i to a very great inconveniency, as we have not 
een able to meet with another vessel, to send 
you in the articles ordered, that you stand so 
much in need of, but you may depend, we shall 
continue on the look-out, and should we not be 
able to purchase one, there will be no other re- 
medy, than to embrace all the freight we can 
meet with, in order to accomplish your wishes. 
This vessel just getting under way, obliges us to 
conclude, with the utmost respect and esteem. . 


St. Eustatia, 18th January, 1780. 
The honourable the commercial commitice of congress 
for the United States of America. 
SIRS, 

Herewith we have the pleasure of handing you 
triplicate of what was wrote you under date the 
14th ultimo, which now beg leave to coufirm. 
Since then have not been favoured with a line 
from you. This, we hope, will be delivered you 
i captain Ashmeed, who goes passenger in a 


nas under command of captain Stocker ; he has 
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with him a copy of his protest, and we are in 
hopes of getting from Saba copy of the depo- 
sitions, proving the outrage committed at that 
island, in cutting out uf the road and carrying 
away his vessel, which was forwarded General 
Burt, but the governor being unwell then, has 
prevented their being sent up; as soon as they 
can be had from thence, they shall be forwarded 
to you. 

We procured from the honourable Pieter 
Runnels, captain commandaix of this island, 
copy of General Bart’s letter, with the in- 
closures, that was forwarded to him, in answer to 
his demanding restitution of the Eagle, which 
we inclose you for your satisfaction, that you 
may perceive how vague and frivolous it was al- 
together. Since this affair happened, Governor 
de Greff has arrived here from Holland, and on 
his resuming the command of the government of 
this island, we wuited on him, and represented the 
case to him, but as it happened while he was ab- 
sent, would not take cognizance of it, as he 
thinks it a duty incumbent on Mr. Runnels, to 
represent it in the strongest colours to their high 
mightinesses, not only cutting out the vessel in 
such outrageous manner, but the indignity that 
was shewn te the Dutch flag. 

Finding the vessel was condemned in the 
court of vice-admiralty at Nevis, and that she 
and the cargo would be totally lost, we endea- 
voured to purchase her in again, and we offered 
as high as two thousand pounds sterling for her, 
but the captors had determified within them- 
selves to fit her out as a privateer, that prevent- 
ed our getting her again. Notwithstanding both 
captain Ashmead and ourselves, have used every 
endeavour te procure a suitable one for you, to 
send in the articles wanted, it has not been in 
our power to get one among all the islands. 
Several small ones have been offered, but they 
would come so exorbitantly high; could not 
think of paying from ten to eleven thousand 
pounds for one, that would only carry about sixty 
hogsheads tobacco, without being calculated for 
any kind of defence, which he will more parti- 
cularly inform you of. 

We could have wished to have shipped you 
some goods by this conveyance, but, while we 
were looking out to purchase a vessel, captain 
Stocker engaged all the freight he could take; 
however, we have engaged room in the ship In- 
dependence, under command of captain Truxton, 
(who, it is probable, will sail in company with 
this,) bound to Philadelphia, for a parcel of lin- 
nen, fit for soldiers’ shirts, which we shall hand 
you invoice and bill of Jading by him. 

We find, very few vessels will take any heavy 


freight, as they, in general, run upon the article ' 


of salt. We endeavoured to ship you some pow- 
der by these vessels, but not one of them would 
take any thing of it. We informed you some 
time ago, of our having purchased about one 
hundred barrels of that article on your account, 
but none having arrived here since, has caused 
so great a scarcity, we have been obliged to 
spare part of jt to trading American vessels, 
as there was not a cask to be purchased in the 
place, so that there is not above six thousand 
pounds remaining, and twenty-two sheets of lead: 
if any more arrives, we shall engross it imme- 
diately ; and would recommend your sending 
some vessel this way as soon as possible, to carry 
on these supplies, as we sce little prospect of 
getting them to you otherways, and we shall in 
the meantime continue on look out, to procure 
all the other articles you have ordered. 

Captain Ashmead has advanced seme of his 
people a little money, that were taken sick here 
and in a very low state of health, which he wil! 
give you an account of, as we supplied him with 
it for that purpose. 


It is really distréssing to see the number of 
people that perishes for want of common sub- 
sistance among these islands: many are now 
confined in the different gaols among the differ- 
ent English islands, that are obliged to be satis- 
fied with a half allowance to support nature, and 
those that are relieved, are hardly able to help 
themselves: subscriptions have frequently been 
set on foot, to raise something for their support, 
and those, who are charitably inclined, have 
readily contributed for their relief, for they are 
real objects of charity and want. : 

Our market continues much the same as I last 
advised you, only Virginia tobacco appears more 
in demand for the British market. The best 
quality would readily now command from nine 
to ten pence, and goes off very slow at that; 
other articles are noted in the inclosed price 
current, for your government, to which beg to 
be referred. 

Believe us to be, with infinite esteem, Sirs, 

your most obedient bumble servants, 
Curson & GOUVERNEUR. 


No. V. 


Saba, January 20th, 1780. 


We, the underwritten deponents, declare and 
testify, that, on Saturday, the 13th day of No- 
vember last, a certain brigantine, coming from 
the continent of America, (and so, as the depo- 
nents are informed, was called the Eagle, and 
commanded by one captain John Ashmead,) was 
chased by a British ship into the road of Saba, 
under the reach of the cannons, where the said 
brigantine was obliged to come to anchor in the 
morning, between the hours of nine and ten. 
About twelve o’clock the same day, came like- 
wise in the road of Saba to anchor, the above- 
mentioned ship, a British brig, and a schooner ; 
the same day, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, came three other British vessels, viz. two 
sloops apd one schooner, all armed: vessels to 
an anchor ; the same evening, between the hours 
of six and seven o’clock, went out of our road 
two of the above-mentioned vessels, viz. a sloop 
and a schooner ; but the other vessels remained 
peaceable at anchor all that day, till the hours of 
eight and nine o'clock in the evening, when the 
brig Tryall, commanded by a captain Saunders, 
made an attack upon the American brig. There 
was heard in the road. by captain Thomas Wine 
field, a terrible outcry, and as if it were a cutting 
with cudlasses, by which means there was an 
alarm fired, and we appeared in the battery and 
hailed the English privateer brig, and asked, 
what hostilities they were using, and we received 
no answer; which na we found they were in 
reality cutting out the American brig, which 
obliged us to fire upon the English privateer brig 
several great guns and muskets; the English 
privateer-ship first returned the fire upon the 
shore, the ship and brig fired several broad-sides 
against the shore, then they were joined by one 
sloop and a schooner, who all four kept a conti- 
nual fire against the shore, and as long as our 
ammunition lasted, that we had in the battery. 

This we do declare to be the truth, the day and 
date within mentioned. 

3 Tuomas Dinzer. 
CHARLES WINFIELD, 
secretary. 
Thomas Winfield. 
John Simmons. 
Thomas Simmons. 
Isaac Simmons. 
Lucas Simmonse. 
William Robards. 
John Simmons. 
Abram Simmons. 
Phentckas Wright. 
Abram Simmons. 
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` Lucerne, October 13. 
MY DEAR SIR, , 

There are two ways of going from Zag to 
Lucerne, one by the common direct road, the 
other by the two lakes, which is far the more 
intcresting. My companion preferred the former 
and I the latter. I immediately after dinner left 
him to proceed in the carriage, and hired a boat 
and two men to carry me the whole length of 
the lake to a small village called Immesen, about 
a league and a half distant. This little voyage 
was really a charming one, and I enjoyed it ex- 
ceelingly. I landed at the foot of mount Rigi, 
which is the highest mountain of this canton, and 
proceeded on foot across the strip of land which 
separates the lake of Zug from the lake of Le- 
cerne, to the small village of Kurnacht. Aboat 
half way, on the road side, stands a small chapel, 
erected on the spot where Zessler was shot by 
William Tell. 1 of course stopped a few minutes 
to reflect upon this important occurrence, which 
produced the Swiss confederacy, and to smile at 
the curious painting over the door representing 
the transaction. . 

The ‘instant I arrived at Kurnacht, I hired 
another boat, and embarked for this place on 
the Lake of the four cantons (a Lucerne) about 
half an hour before sun-set. 

I suppose the impression this excursion mace 
upon me will never be lost. A delicious calm 
seemed to pervade every thing. The glaciers of 
Uri and of Underwald crowded upon my view 
on one side; at my back rose the majestic mount 
Rigi, and before me the enormous mount Pilate, 
whose rocky summit was streaked with snow, 
which it is free from in summer. Before the 
sun set, the splendor of the landscape was grtais 
but, as it sunk behind the meuntains, the ¢f¥etr 


was grand and sublime, the tops being gilded 


with its departing rays, while a thin vapour, of 
an azure hue, stole up tbeir sides, and creeping 
into all the little bays, formed by the promonto- 


ries, which shoot into the lake, softened the dis- 


tances. The bases of these mountains, on one 
side, terminated in the lake, and offered no land- 
ing place; but the Lucerne shore, which slopes 
upward from the water, was covered with villas, 
cottages, villages, and steeples, with fields of the 


brightest verdure, skirted with beautiful trees, and 


checquered by their long shadows. Tho’ solitary, 
I felt happy, and listened with a pensive kind of 
pleasure to the songs and cries of the herdmen 
bringing home their cattle, and the dashing of 
the oars, which were heard in every direction. 
Two fine boys were my rowers, and whenever 
they passed a boat they would scream out as if 


transported with the joy-inspiring scenes around | 


them. We borrowed an oar from one of the 


barques, with which I rowed all the way to this 


piace, a distance of more than a league. Night 
did not destroy our pleasures, for the reflections 
of the lights of Lucerne, and the neighbouring 
seats, by the calm surface of the lake presented 
a sight infinitely pleasing. I arrived about seven 
o’clock, and surprised my companion very much, 
who came only a short time before me, and did 
-not expect me till the next day. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAHS. 
_ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On the authority of a respectable eastern 
print, it is staied, that the honourable Rurus 
Kine, and Gen. C. C. Pinckyky, are to be sup- 
ported by the icleralists at the next election, 
to the highest odices in the GENERAL govern- 
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ment. The choice is well advised, and we san- 
guinely hope, that the event of the election will 
be propitious to the elevation of the above 
gentlemen, who will ADORN AND DEFEND OUR 
COUNTRY ; and, redeeming the national charac- 
ter from disgrace and degradation, will cause 
every GENUINE American to rejoice under a 
government, strong without despotism, and 
pacific, though not pusillanimous. 


A volume of poems, written by P. Bayley, jun. 
Esq. has just appeared in London. The author, 
who displays good sense, spirit and genius, thus 
speaks of the author of the Baviad and Meviad: 


Still lives the bard, he at whose dreaded name 

All fools are pale, or hang the head in shame, 

Still Gifford lives, whose many -sounding strain 
Scattered the witlings of Bell’s tinkling train. 
Where, Gifford, is the promise that thy hand 
Should strike a nobler, more reluctant band, 

Why sleepthy bolts, why in thy quiver lie 

‘The shafts that bid the brood of folly die? 

Ripe for thy song, the vices of the age 

Demand the ful'est ardour of thy rage. 
Then wake thou from thy languid slumber start, 
Prepare thy bow; make ready the keen dart ; 
Strengthen thine arm, then on retigion’s foe, 

On guilt and villainy inflict the blow; 

Nor put thou off thy wrath, till on the ground 
Vice groans, laid low, and pierc’d with many a wound. 


Mr. Gifford's motto to one of his satirical and 
classical imitations was 


Nunc in ovilia, 
Mox in reluctantes dracones. 


The following lines, from an old English writer, 
will cause the reader to smile. 


I never yet could see that face 
Which had no dart for me, 
From fifteen years to fifty's pace, 
They all victorious be. 


_,». Colonr ar shape, good limbs or face, 
Goodness, or wit, in all I find, 
In motion or in speech, a grace, 
` If a'l fail, yet "tis womankind, 
Uf tall, the name of proper slays; 
If fair, she’s spe the light, 
If low, her prettiness does please, 
If black, what lover loves not night? 


The fat, like plenty, fills my heart, 
The lean with love makes me so too; 
If straight, her body‘s Cupid's dart, 
To me, ıf crooked, "tis his bow. 
: i 
Thus, with unwearied wings, I flee 
Through all Love's garden and his fields; 
And, like the wise, industrious bee, 
No weed but honey to me yields. 


| TO —— 
' Away! those arts no more shall hold me, 
Hence with your insidious charms; 


Those smiles are vain, that ceas< to fold me 
In the twinings of thy arms. 


And once more hop’st thou to detain me, 
By thy blandishments and wiles ; 

Ah no! deceit no more shall chain me, 
Feigned tears and studied smiles. 


Believ’st thou I will wear a fetter, 
Forg’d by folly and by pride. ? 

Fair mischief ! learn to know me betters 
Be thy spells on others tried. 


Yet once again could I believe thee, 
Once more wouldst thou wrong my love, 
And shall my heart again receive thee, 
Perfidy once more to prove? 


Yet néw, when thus compell’d to leave thee, 
Let me from reproach refrain; 

Not in oar parting would I grieve thee, 

Or inflict a momeat’s pain. 
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And if those tears be true, my anguish 
Soon shali mote than equal thine, 

And if those eyes sincerely languish, 
Tears unfe.gn’d shall flow from mine. 


EPITAPH. 
Here lyeth, wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Wray, 
I have no more to say. 


Another. 
Here lyeth a midwife brought to bed, 
 Deliveress, delivered, 
Her body being churched here, 
Her soul gives thanks in yonder sphere. 


Another, in Wrexham church. 


Here lie interr’d beneath these stones, 
The beard, the flesh, and eke the bones, 
Of Wrexham’s clerk, old David Jones. 


On Mr. Foote. 


Here lies one Foot, whose death may thousands save, 
For Death bas now one Foot within the grave. 


In St. Alban’s, Wood-street. 


Hic jacet Tom Shorthose, 

Sine tombe, sine sheets, sine riches, 
ui vixit sine gowne, 

Sine cloak, sine shirt, sine breeches. 


In Cirencester Church-Yard. 


Our bodies are like shoes, which of we cast, 
Physic their eobler is, and Death their last. 


On Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress. 


When Oldfield dies, e’en Congreve’s laurels fade, 
And this we own, in justice to her shade, 
The firat bad exit Oldfield ever made. 


{ az 


In removing part of the altar in Wolverbampe 
ton church, in the year 1789, there appeared to 
be a part of.d monament with the following in- 
scription in very legible characters. The date 
1690. ; 


t x 


1 Here lie the bones 
Of Joseph Jones, 
Who eat whilst he was able 
But once o’erfed ` 
` He dropt down dead, 
And fell beneath the table, - 


When from the tomb, 
‘To meet his doom, 
He rises amid sinners, 
Since he must dwell 
In heaven or hell, 
Take him....which gives best dinners. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor will be thankful for the loan of ‘ An 
Essay towards fixing the true standards of wit and 
humour, raillery, satire, and ridicule: to which is 
added an analysis of the characters of an humour- 
ist, Sir John Falstaff, Sir Roger de Coverly, and 
Don Quixote, by Corbyn Morris, Esq. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1744.’ . 


The Editor having, at the request of his pub- 
lisher, undertaken to superintend a new edition 
of the Plays of SHAKSPEARE, is particularly 
desirous of inspecting the frst folio editione 
This is probably very scarce, and may be found 
only in the cabinet of some distant virtuoso. But 
the owner of this rare book will be very grate- 
fully thanked, if the Editor can have permission 
to consult it, for a short season. 


¢Climenole’ is the frequent topic of conversa- 
tion and praise. It is wished by the Editor and 
his friends, that this ingenious author may write 


much, and publish often. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 
On returning a lady’s handkerchief, after detaining it 
from her some days in summer. 
Go, 'kerchief, to thy mistress back again, 
Pure, and unsullied as her virgin breast; 
That throne where all the milder virtues reign, 
That seat of each exterior charm possese’d. 


Wien no soft breezes agitate the air, 
And sultry suns exhale the balmy dew, 
Then fearless wander o'er her forehead fair, 
Her vermil cheeks, and lips of coral hue. 


No artificial blush shalt thou displace, 
Nor stain thy surface with cosmetic art; $ 
Nature’s own roses bloom upon her face. 
And nature’s genuine feeling warms her heart. 


Oh, may that heart ne’er heave with painful sighs, 
Nor thou thy gentle service e'er employ 


To wipe the tear from those ‘ love-darting eyes,’ . 


- Except the tear of o’erflowing joy. 
| =- PARMEGIANO. 


aa 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[The subsequent celebrated dialogue, one of Sealiger’s 
two favourite odes, has been translated and imitated 
oftener, perhaps, than any other ode in Horace. Of 
the English translations, Atterbury’s, which is ta be 
found in: Duncombe’s Horace, and in Nichol’s Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, has always been deemed the best; 
though we cannot agree, continues Mr. Boscawen, 
with the write? of Atterbury’s life, in the Biographia 
Britannica, that it is equal in smoothness and elegance 
to the original. Dr. Francis has copied.about a third of 
this, but without any acknowledgment. The chief merit 
of theoriginal, besides the harmony of numbers andele- 

nce of expression, which it undoubtedly possesses, is 
ita being the only'instance we have of the carmen ame- 
Scum, or alternate dialogue, in Gric poetry, though it is 
frequent in pastorals. In these dialogues we are told two 
rules were observed by the ancients: Ist, the person, 
who spoke last, always answered in the same number 
and kind of verses; and 2dly, he eii:her contradicted 
what had been said before, or improveg upon it. Both 
these rules, the critics remark, have been observed by 
Horace with great nicety.) | 

Horace. 


Whilst folded in thy snow-white arms, 
No dearer youth thy love possest, 
Whilst I alone enjoy‘d thy charms, 
Not Persia's monarch reign'd so blest. 


Lydia. 
‘Whilst you no other love desir'd, 
Nor Chloe's rose o'er Lydia's fame, 
I bloom’d more honour'd, more admir’d, 
Than Ilia’s high, illustrious name. 


h 
Horace. 
O'er my fond heart now Chloe reigns, 
Skill'd in sweet song and music’s power ; 
For whom I'd brave Death’s keenest pains, 
To save her at that fatal hour. 


Lydia. 
The gentle Calais warms my heart 
With mutual love, with equal truth, 
Twice would I brave Death’s fiercest dart, 
So fate would spare the dearer youth. 


Horace. a 
What, if returning love controul 
Our hearts, no mere inclin’d to roam ? 


Drive beauteous Chioe from my soul? 
My Lydia find her long lost home? 


Lydia. 
Though that lov’d youth be form’d to please, 
Bright as the star, that gilds tho sky, 
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You, light as cork, and wild as seas, 


With you I’d joy to live, with you I'd die. 


[This spirited poem, says its spirited translator, is an 
eulogy on the rose. Anacreon is always rich in the 


. praises of that flower. 


The rose seems to have a magic power over the mind of 


the poets. Hafiz perpetual 


gallantry, 
Go, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, &c. } 


Buds of roses, virgin flowers, 
Cull’d from Cupid’s balmy bowers, 


In the bow! of Bacchus steep, 


Till with crimson drops they weep! 
Twine the rose, the garland twine, 
Every leaf distilling wine; 

Drink and smile, and learn td think 
That we were born to smile and drink. 
Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose, thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled spring the wood-nymph wild! 
Even the gods, who walk the sky, 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
Cupid too, in Paphian shades, 

His hair with rosy fillets braids, 

When with the biushing, naked graces, 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 
Then bring me showers of roses, bring; 
And shed them round me while I sing 
Great Bacchus! in thy hallow'd shade; 
With some celestial “glowing maid, 
While gales of roses round me rise, 

In perfume, sweeten’d by her sighs, 
I'll bite and twine in airy dance, 
Commingling soul in every glance. 


(The following address to a lady is from one of the most 
original poets of the present day. He remembers Ti- 
< bullus, and he has at once the courtly grace of Waller, 


and the simplicity of Shenstone. } 


When casting many a look bebind, 
I leave the friends I cherish here, 
Perchance some other friends to find, 
But surely finding none so dear. 


Haply, the little simple stage, 
Which votive thus I’ve trac’d for thee. 


But ob! in pity, let not those 

W hose hearts are not of gentle mould, 
Let not the eye, that seldom flows 

With feeling tears, my song behold. 


For, trust me, they who never melt, 
With pity, never melt with. love, 

And they will frown at all I've felt, 
And all my loving lays reprove. 


But if, perhaps, some gentler mind, 

Which rather loves to praise than blame, 
Sheuld in my page an interest find, 

And linger kindly on my name ; 


Tell him—or, ob! if gentler still, 
By female lips my name be blest, 

Ah! where do all affections thrill 
So sweetly as in woman's breast, 


Tell her, that he, whose loving themes 
Her eye indulgent wanders o'er, 

Could sometimes wake from idle dreams, 

` And bolder flights of fancy soar ; 


_ © Mr. Moore remarks, that the Greek ephithet given 
to the nymph is literally ful! bosomed; if this was really 
Anaereon’s taste, the heaven of Mahomet would suit him 


in every particular. See Koran, cap. 72. 


y calls for its odour, and 
Waller has addressed this blushing beauty of the gar 
dens in one of the finest songs ever inspired by 


That glory oft would claim the lay, 

And friendship oft his numbers move, 

But whisper then. that, sooth to say, 

His sweetest song was given to love. 

[At avery early period of life, says the learned Dr, 
Gregory,” I amused myself with translating some of 
the odes of Horace into English verse I publish a 
translation of the third ode of the fourth book, because 
l think it gives the sense of the original more come 
pletely than Francis’s version. The Editer cannot 
refrain adding that he owes it to the genius of an 
amiable and accomplished scholar, as well as to lite- 
ratore itself, to declare that he does not remember 
ever to have read a version more in the Horatian 
spirit. ] 

He, on whose early natal hour 
Thou, queen of verse, hast sweetly smil’d, 

Breath'd all thy fascinating power, 

And mark’d him for thy favourite child: 


He emulates no victor’s place, 

Nor mixes in the Isthmian games ; 
Nor, in the arduous chariot race, 

The Achaian trophies anxious claims. 


He ne’er, adorn’d with conquering bays, 
And the proud pomp of baneful war, 

Shall catch the vagrant voice of praise 
W hile captive kings surround his car., 


But where the fertile Tiber glides, 
To secret shades shall oft retire, 

And there shall charm the listening tides, 
And tune the soft Holian lyre. 


Thy noblest sons, imperial Rome, 
Assign to me the laureat crown; 


And envy now, abash'd and dumb, 


Nor dares to speak, nor dares to frown: 


Oh, goddess of the vocal shell, 

~ Whose power can sway both earth and sea, 
Can the mute fishes teach t’ excel 

‘The dying cygne’s melody: _ 


To thee, sweet Muse, | owe this fame, 
_ That ere I pleas’d, the gift is thine, 
That, as I pass, fond crowds exclaim, 

* The Roman bard, the man divine!’ 


[Few species of the gayer style of poetry are more easy 


than the Rondeau of che French bards. From the 


Portuguese of Camoens an Irish nobleman has lately 
translated the following Rondeau.) 
- Just like Love is yonder rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it throws, 
Yet tear: its dewy leaves disclose, 
And in the mid’st of briars it blows 


Just like love. 


Cull’d to bloom upon the breast, 
Since rough thorns the stem invest, 


‘They must be gatier’d with the rest, 


And witb it to the heart be prest 
Just like love. 
And when rude hands the twin buds sever, 


They dic—and they shall blossom never. 
Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 


Just like love. 


° See his elegant translation of Bishop Lowth’s lec- 
tures. l ` 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 86. 


They pick up wit as pigeons pick up pease, 
In eager haste the jest and bottle seize. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


ed themselves pretty boys; so the Punning club 
may sometimes be at their wits-end, and be 
obliged to have recourse to philosophy, law, po- 
litics, the belles-Icttres, &c. &c. and, for the 
sake of a little small talk, condescend to converse 
on the ladies. I should be sorry this was ever 
to be the case; but, as it may happen, I will 
make a proposal, which will obviate the neces- 
sity of those gentlemen racking their inventions 
to grind out puns for the public, as their time 
may possibly be more usefully employed. 

A lady of considerable talents, but of decayed 
fortune, who wishes to get into some genteel and 
reputable way of business, proposes setting up a 
punning ware-house, as the most fashionable arti- 
cle that can be dealt in. She will immediately 


THE picture of a certain club-room, which | commence business, provided the punning club 


lately appeared in your paper, from one of its 
members, is no doubt a true copy; but I confess 


will permit her to engross the wholesale line. It 
will be her study to furnish, at the shortest 


my imagination had formed a more flattering { notice, the most fashionable variety of puns, 


one for them, than has been given by their 
Quixote. It has generally been supposed that 


conundrums, bon-mots, and inuendos, suitable 
for dinners, suppers, tea-parties, or clubs. La- 


this was a /iterary club, although anonymous, and | dies and gentlemen, before they go intocompany, 


we have thought ourselves indebted to this com- 
bination of wits for the flashes which illumine 


our public prints; but to find, from their ows ' 
‘confession, that they are merely piunsiers, is x "hand a number of unis for those 


disappointment, although the brilliant display 
which appears in the communication of their 
fellow-member, shews they have by hard study 
become considerable adepts in the art. The 
rage for punning, which pervades our city like 
an epidemic, certainly must have had its origin 
in this society. This assertion will no doubt be 
disputed by the lovers of controversy, and friends 
to importation, who may be bold enough to aver 
that we have received the infection from Europe; 
Nay swear they have seen the very fetter which 
brought the first pun from England, and will 
wish to give to every species of our wit a foreign 
extraction. But as I am more favourably inclincd 
to American genius I think it very possible, in- 
deed it cannot admit of a doubt, that every in- 
dividual pun given us by Quixote was really and 
truly manufactured by the united efforts of the 
punning-club. Indeed some of them have so 
strong a foundation, from existing and concuring 
circumstances, as to put it past a doubt. ‘Their 
‘attendant genius certainly counted upon a pun. 
when he placed ten plates upon the stove, and I 
dare say this is not the first good thing he has 
put before them, for which he has had as little 
credit. The club’s punning in Latin is highly 
approved; as they will not be generally under- 
stood we cannot say they are bad ones. Classicus 
no doubt will give the ladics a liberal translation 
of the best of them. A deud language appears 
particularly appropriate, where the professed ob- 
ject of the meeting is to kiU time, and when the 
last words of the members cannot. always be 
expressed in plain Engiish. ‘The Anonymous club 
have now got a name for wit, but as clubs donot 
always think it incumbent to support their 
names, we will not exact too strict an adherence 
to them. "." aid the Accf-steak club often feast 
upon oyst. , no doubt the Thinking club talked 
loudly, the Ugly clud, I'll answer for it, often cal- 


s 


by calling at Mrs. Readywit’s, can furnish them- 
selves with witty conceits at a small expense, 
2nd without trouble. She will always have on 
perscus -who 
may wish to add something of their own. And 
for young gentlemen just from college, and others, 
who may wish to shew their learning, she will 
have a number of puns in Latin and Greek. In 
this last branch, Mrs. Readywit has the promis- 
ed assistance of a neighbouring schoolmaster, 
who will make the children compose them by 
way of exercises. I hope, Mr. Saunter, you will 
recommend the above plan to all punsters, and 
more particularly to the punning club, on whose 
patronage she chiefly relies. , 
BEATRICE. 

Any of the puns, &c. &c. after being used for 
a day or an evening, may be returned and ex- 
changed for others, unless so disfigured by the 
retailing as to unfit them for further use. No 
Willicisins upon tongues or raisins, to be had at 
Mrs. Readywit’s shop, they being long since 
cried down as flat, stale, and unprofitable. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 
No. 7. 


Memorabilia demoeratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and trae acconnt of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American demo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Foolscap, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 165]. 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Chcetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


The opinion expressed by Mr. Kiddnap of 
Catiline, and the comparison he draws between 
his eloquence and that of the vice-president, have 
occasioned great surprise as well as jealousy in 


a 


vulgar democrats.. Their minds have su long 


.been accustomed to associate the name of tie 


hero of Sallust with depravity and crire, that 
they seem startled at the boldness with which 
our author enters upon his vindication. The 
friends of Mr. Burr are also, as my letters frora 
New-York assure me, in a state of high irrita- 
tione They are convinced that Mi. Kidnap 
intended, by connecting Catiline so closely wita 
the vice-president, to sanction an infamous ap- 
pellation, which the Federalists have long at- 
tempted to attach to him. And as they well 
know the intimacy which has long subsic-: 3 
between Mr. Kiddnap and Mr. Jeferson. ‘heir 
suspicions have grown very viclent; 3c that 
some of them have condescended to sugest 
thet the present publication is not altogether 
without his knowledge, but that it is a part of 
that system, which the particular friends of the 
president have devised to make ihe present 
coolness, which subsists between these great 
men, perpetual. I owe it, however, to Mr.. Xidd- 
nap to cec'are, that this last suspicion is wholly 
without foundation; and if any of his, or of Mr. 
Jefferson's friends, deem the refutation of so 
USER eros sn vspersion important, I am ready 
to Make...sy. Geposition Lefore any magistrate, 
they may appoint, that both those gentlemen 
are guiltless of this publication. In making this 
oiler, I know, that I sacrifice my party feelings, 
which are abundantly gratified at the dissentions 
which spring wp wmong democratic leaders; but 
the interests of tryth are, to me, more dear than 
the interests of any party whatsoever. Besides, 
if Mr. Burr's friends will look back to the time, - 
when, as I have stated in a former number, it 
was the intention of our author that his work 
should come before the public, they will be sa- 
tisied that he could hyve had no intention to 
sow dissention betwcen those two great men, and 
their respective adherents; inasmuch as it was 
committed to the press, in the winter succeeding 
the election of Mr. Jeiferson, in the very honey- 
moon of his and Mr. Burr’s union, long before 
the coquetry of the Clintonians had made any 
impression on the susceptible heart of our cooing 
chief consul. i 

As to those democrats, who find it difficult to 
divest themselves of prejudices formed in child- 
hood against certain men of antiquity, who have 
been unfortunate advocates of democratie prin- 
ciples, they will be disappointed, if they expect 
Mr. Kiddnap will, on account of their squeam- 
ishness, sacrifice the great interestsofdemocracy, 
or fail in that duty, which, as a faithful historian, 
he owes tothe great characters who have taken 
the lead in his party in former times, as well as 
to those of the present day. Mr. Kiddnap has 
enrolled himself in the service of democracy, 
not, as most of his party do, to serve a turr, or 
to gratify a passion, but from principle, research, 
and affection. He has chosen his system oker 
long deliberation; after painful investigation of 
ancient and modern history, and after careful 
collation and comparison of the genius of de- 
mocracy, in all ages:and nations. Like the 
philosophers and statesmen of antiquity, he has 
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travelled, in search of truth, into other countries, 
and made just remarks on the experience of his 
Native land. ‘I bave seen,” as he exclaims. 
exultingly, in one part of the work under review, 
« I have seen the triumphs of democracy, on the 
ecaffolds of Paris, and on the plains of St. Do- 
mingo. I have seen the tempestuous sea of 
liberty, now tossing its proud waves tothe skies, 
_and hurling defiance toward the throne of the 
almighty ; now sinking into its native abyss, and 
opening to view its unhallowed caverns, the dark 
abodes of filth and falsehood, and rapine and 
wretehedness. I have seen thousands of headless 
human trunks, the victims of its fury, buoyant on 
its billow, black with their clotted gore. I have 
seen death in all its sanguinary forms, stalk on 
the whirlwind which upturned the foundations of 
this tumultuous deep. From the top of Monti- 
cello, by the side of the great Jefferson, I have 
watched its wild uproar, while we philosophised 
together on its sublime horrors. There, safe 
from the surge, in company with Gallatin and 
Randolph, Munroe and Nicholson, at the com- 
mand of our speculative host, I have quaffed the 
high crowned cup to this exhilirating toast, — To 
YON TEMPESTUOUS SEA OF LIBERTY .on.MAY IT 
WEVER ‘BE CALM.” 

Before such a mind, as this extract shows Mr. 
Kiddnap to possess, rich in the stores of ancient 
and modern learning, and steeled by long inti- 
macy with democratic engines and processes, 
the prejudices of education, which ternfy weak 
@emocrats, vanish. The principles of human 
conduct, the sources of human passions, tie open 
to the view of such an understanding. It sees 
the real distinctions on which the classifications 
of character depend. If democratic virtues perish 
upon a gibbet, it dares to rescue their fame from 
the ignominy of the law. Aloof from the Cir- 
 euntstances which, in the estimation of common 

minds, disgrace their subject, it makes the rack 
extend the fame as well as tbe limbas of the 
sufferer, uses the axe of justice, which terminat- 
ed the career of a democrat, to raise a monument 
to his memory, and slipping the balter from the 
neck forms it into an immortal wreath for the 
temples of oppressed humanity. But the views 
and opinions of Mr. Kiddnap will be better learnt 
from bis work, than from sny general descrip- 
tion. In the chapter, from which so large an 
extract was taken, in our last number, he thus 
expresses himself. 

“ Let no man think that I have dwelt thus at 
large on the character cf this eminent man, (Cati- 
Jine), from ostentatious motives; to display my 
reading, or my classical acquaintance. My sole 
view, in this examjnation, has been to rescue 

‘past patriots from infamy, und to give a lesson 
40 those of the present day. The greatrepublicans 
of antiquity, améng whom Catiline has, undoubt- 
edly, the first rank, did labour with no less assidu- 
ity and sincerity than those, now atthe head of 
‘affairs, in the United States, to place all things 
‘an a democratic basis. They had,‘also, for a 
short time, in their respective countries, the 
exclusive management of public affairs. In talents 
they were certainly not inferior to the great men 
of our party, now on the stage. In opportunities 
‘for permanent establishment of the democratic 
system, they were often much more highly fa- 
voured than those of our day have ever been. 
The ends, at which they aimed, wereas definite, 
and the means as wisely devised and as boldly 
executed, as any we have imagined. Indeed, 
in the machinery to which they and we have 
been obliged to resort, in order to move that inert 
mass, with which all democrats are condemned to 
operate, there is a similarity, which, allowing only 
for the inevitable variation of political fashions. 
at different periodsof society, amounts to identity. 
Yet tbe fates of these great patriotic democrats of 
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antiquity sre familiarly known to us all. Their 
lives were for the most part terminated miserably, 
in ignominy or contempt. Their memories are, 
even at this day, the hacknied topic of scorn for 
Every pedant, and of detestation to every school 
boy. l pray, therefore, my democratic friends 
to reflect on these facts, and now, while the 
means are in their hands, to prepare their 
cause to appear before the bar of posterity; 
for they may be assured, that, if they let slip 
the present opportunity, their names and con- 
duct will be arraigned, by some aristocratic 
Sallust, before that dreadful tribunal, at a time 
when they will neither be able to find an advo- 
cate, nor to pay one, should he be found. In 
which case, | see nothing to hinder our Jeffer- 
sons and Burrs, our Gailatins, Livingstons, and 
Lions, from being placed, in the estimation of 
future ages, on the same flour of democratic 
citizenship with Cethegus and Catiline, Sparta- 
cus, Anthony and Thersites. These are. not 
the terrors of a disordered fancy. I have brought 
the affinity of the fates and characters of these 
ancient and modern patriots to a philosophic 
test, which, howsoever ntuch vulgar minds may 
be disposed to ridicule it, has produced, in mine, 
the most alarming conviction. In my youth ] 
was educated in the science of judicial astrology, 
and I have, in the course of a long life, had {frequent 
occasions to be convinced of the importance and 
truth of that ancient, but neglected, science. To 
satisfy myself, therefore, of the fortunes of men, 
in whom I have such a great personal and politi, 
cal interest, I cast a horoscope of the positions of 
the planets and constellations at the seasons of 
the respective nativities of the great men above 
named. My surprise was scarcely less than my 
alarm at the result. For I found that on the 
birth-day of our illustrious Jefferson, as also on 
that of Cethegus, the Hare and the Hydra were 
in present conjunction. When Burr and when. 
Catiline came into the world, the Fox and thé 
Serpent were ascendant. At the moment of the 
birth of Gallatin and Spartacus the heurt of the 
Scorpion was in right aspect with the Wolf's jaw. 
The canis and ursa major were in hostile. aspect 
on the nativity of Thersites and Matthew Lion; 
while on that of chancellor Livingston and Mark 
Anthony there was a singular coincidence of the 
star in the eye of the bull, with that under the 
goat's tail,” i 

As the following paragraph closes that chapter, 
fom which l have extracted so largely in this 
and the preceding number, and as it both dis- 
plays the extensive acquaintance of Mr. Kidd- 
nap with the great men of his party in the 
United States, and also introduces to our know- 
ledge a new democratic leader, whose name, as 
far as I can learn, has never been mentioned, 
either in print or in private conversation, on this 
side of the Delaware. I shall present it to the 
public without other apology or remark. 

« From what I have written, in this chapter, 
on the fates of ancient democrats, and the use 
I have been obliged to make of ancient authors, 
I fear lest a conclusion be drawn in favour of 
Grecian and Roman learning. I, therefore, beg 
leave to declare my perfect coincidence in 
Opinion with the great men, now at the bead 
of affairs, in the United States, who, from a 
laudable jealousy for their own times, are unre- 
miting in their labours to bring Greek and Ro- 
man science into universal neglect and disrepute. 
l had the misfortune to have that. kind of know- 
ledge whipped into me when I was aboy, and since 
i have become a man, although I have taken 
great pains, I could never get wholly rid of 
it. But certainly it never was, and never can 
be, of material advantage to a republican. 
A man is not a whit the better patriot for pos- 
sessing ite He can neither turn a paragraph 


> 
i 


-a 


' in the Aurora, nor raise a clap in the state-house 
; yard, with any more ease, for having at command 
| those accomplishments, as they are called. I 
was confirined in these opinions, on a tour which 
I made to the eastern states, inthe year 1795, 
to encourage the opposition to Mr. Jay's treaty. 
At that time I formed an acquaintance with a 
Mr. ——-——_, a most worthy democrat, of 
great renown in the city of Boston and its 
suburbs, although his fame has not yet, through 
Various cross incidents, reached us here in 
Virginia. I found this gentleman destitute not 
only of Greek and Roman learning, but also 
ef every thing which goes, generally, in the 
world, by the name of knowledge and science. 
Yet was he a most true and inveterate demo- 
crat; and at that time, in conversations, and 
since by various communications, I have receiv- 
ed, from him, great comfort and light, in my 
researches into the origin and genius of democ- 
racy. An assistance which I can never forget, 
and for which I thus publicly tender him the 
homage of my thankful acknowledgments. This 
gentleman assured me that he never could be 
prevailed upon to carry his pursuit ef the Latin 
language farther than the story of the frogs in 
Æsop’s Fables. ¢ When I found,’ said he, < those 
animals enjoying a true democracy, and alto- 
gether as capable, as appears by their history, to 
choose a moderator, and maintain an orderly 
and rational discussion, as was at a Boston town- 
meeting, yet, setting so little value on their 
natural rights and liberties, and having so small 
a regard to the freedom of their posterity, as to 
demand‘a king from Jupiter, 1 threw down the 
book in disgust, and would never attempt the 
Latin language afterwards. As to the Greek,’ 
continued he, ‘ my parents prohibited my master 
from instructing me in it, before I had attained 
two thirds of the alphabet. For being naturally 
of a weak constitution, and of a foreboding ima- 
gination, I was thrown into convulsions at the 
bight of the letter p (11) which looked so much 
like a gallows as to excite in my mind the most 
gloomy apprehensions. To this machine J have 
always had a strange aversion; which is one 
reason, among many others, for my anxiety that 
the guillotine should come into general use, in 
the United States, and supersede the necessity of 
an instrument for which I have an unaccountable 
antipathy.’ I adduce this‘as a strong argument to ` 
show the little value of what the Fedcralists call 
learning and science are to a democratic leader. 
For this gentleman, as a letter, under his own 
hand, dated the tenth of October last (1801) de- 
clares, has been more than seventeen years busied 
principally in the glorious work of propagating 
democracy. ‘ During this period,’ he writes, ‘I 
have published three thousand three hundred and 
forty regular essays in the Chronicle; besides 
paragraphs and jeu d'esprits innumerable. I 


} have also delivered two hundred and ninety-one 


set speeches in Faneueil-Hall, none of them less 
than forty minutes in length, in addition to which 
I have made an infinity of motions and replies of 
which I have no account. By my writings, in 
the Chronicle, I did much to excite that noble 
exertion of democratic energies, which the 
Federalists denominate Shay’s rebellion. Of 
what service I was to the whisky insurrections, 
Mr. Gallatin, with whom I have frequently 
communicated on that subject, well knows. And 
now, Mr. Kiddnap, I beg you to assure Mr. 
Jefferson, that I am ready, at a moment's warn- 
ing, to turn my hand to any like work, he may 
cut out for me.’ How all these noble exertions 
in the cause of democratic liberty, could have 
been made by one ignorant of all the languages 


except the vernacular, and deficient i » phy- 
sic, divinity, mathematics, metaphysics logic, 
by one whem the world would call g : illize- 


and coarse language. 


_ THAT WORST OF TYRANTS, AN USURPLYG CROWD.” 


. address his fellow-citizens of the Greek army, 


rate, I shall, hereafter, explain in my forty-sixth 
chapter, which treats of arts and sciences strict- 
ly democratic. In these Mr. . is a monu- 
ment of proficiency. He is also far advanced 
toward that all important perception, which is, 
indeed, the key-stone of all democratic acquire- 
ments, in these states, and which consists in a 
deep sense -of the utter deficiency of mental 


power in the north, and in an entire acquiescence: 


in the ascendancy of southern genius. On this 
account Mr. has become the butt of Fe- 
deral malignity, which, among other insults, has 
travestied to his disadvantage four cclebrate 
lines, in-the following manner: | 


Virginian patriots, when this tool they saw, 

Chaunting their triumphs o’er our union’s law, 

Admir’d such fawning in an eastern shape, 

And patted ——- as we pat an apé. 
` Notwithstanding such abuse, this ardent re- 
publican ts steady to his belief, that, with a 
very few exceptions, there is neither sense nor 
genius above the fortieth degree of North lati- 
tude. But, I must return from this digression. 
Of all the ancient writers, Homer is the mest 
celebrated, and he is, also, in a republican govern- 
ment, the most dangerous; insomuch that ‘it 
well becomes the wisdom of our national legis- 
lature to devise ways and means to drive his 
writings out of the country. Forit is very ap- 
parent, that the whole aim of that writer is, ‘to 
elevate the monarchic and aristocratic interests, 
on the ruin of the democratic. Hence the 
reason is very obvious, why his admirers, almost 
exclusively, belong to the two first classes, while 
persons in the last, have scarcely any relish för 
them. Irecollect but one town meeting, fn 
the whole Iliad, and, on that occasion, the poet 
takes care to suffer the democratic orator to be 
treated, in the most brutal manner. I beg the 


ye be 


wish than to see it closed. Being in this humour, 
they were called together, by their leader, and, 
on a hint given, that they might go home, if 
they would, all the republicans began to pack 
up their baggage and run for the ships. At 
this moment, one Ulysses, a great aristocrat, an 

a king, into the bargain, flew out upon them anc 
fated the unhappy citizen soldiers, in a manner 
80 abusive and scandalous, that Homer ought to 
have been ashamed to relate it; as also ought 
Mr. Pope, to translate it; in the following bold 


* But, if a clamorous, vile plebeian rose, | 
Him, witb reproof, he check’d, or tam’d with blows. 
Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, | 
Unknown, alike, in council and in field! i 
Ye Gods! what dastards would our host command 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land! 

Ee silent, wretch, and think not here allow’d 


I desire to know in what work, or language, 
there was ever made a more cruel attack on the 
democratic interest, than is contained in the 
above remarkable extract. But the malignity 
of the poet is not satiated by railing in this gene- 
ral way. He descends to individuals. Thersites, 
‘& great man in the camp, a faithful leader of the 
republicuns, and a famous town meeting orator, 
had the boldness to take this opportunity to 


and to-gellthem some wholesome and popular 
truths, iff-a style of manly eloquence, which 
would de honour to the most distinguished 


` 


 Seribimus indocti dostique poemata passim. 


whom we love bestowed on others. 
. meaning which Shakspeare attached 10 it when 
. one of his lovers talks ofa ‘kind of godly jealousy’ 


„ed. | : 
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democrat, in the United States. This so enrag- 
ed Ulysses, that he sprung upen him, like a 
tyger, and, after abundance.of abuse, was guilty 
of as aggravated an assault and battery, as was 
ever committed, before, or Since. 


t He said, and, cowering, as the dastard bends, 
The weighty sceptre on his back descends, 

On the round bunch, the bloody tumours rise, 
The tears spring, starting from his haggard eyes, 
Trembling he sat, and, sunk in abject fears, 
From his vile visage, wip'd the scalding tears.” 


I have often read the above account to my 
friend: Matthew Lion. This amiable man could 
never refrain from crying, in company, with 
Thersites, on the occasion, as, he assured me, 
the story brought to his mind the most melan- 
choly recollections. And he hasoften expressed 
his regret, that there was no such thing, at hand, 
in the Grecian camp, as a pair of tongs, with 
which the democratic hero might have defended 
himself, on such an emergency. My friend Mr. 
——, above named, is of a different opinion. 
He thinks that the democrat behaved with great 
prudence, in taking the beating so patiently ; 
as he has no doubt, but that Thersites ‘ took the 
law of’ Ulysses, and, on account of his pencea- 


ble demeanour recovered proportionably heavy 


damages. ‘These, in the estimation of my 
friend, are a full equivalent for any beating 
whatsoever.” 3 


amg 
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From the general inattention to the strict 


meaning of words, has, I think, arisen, the abuse 
which is lavished on Jealousy. 


We read in the 
works of those who best understeod the nature 
of the passions which agitate the human frame, 


,0f ‘savage jealousy’ of ‘ green-eyed jealousy,’ 
` | and numerous similar epithets; : 
humble opinion are not merited. 


ich--in-my- 


If 1 were asked to define this passion I should 
describe it, as that disagreeable sensation which 
arisesin the mind, at sceing the favours of those 
This is-the 


which he intreats his mistress to call ‘a virtu- 
ous sin.’ 


in this sense surely jealousy cannot be condemn- 


Henry was young and generous. He was 


‘ever anxious to serve his friends, and he was 


not implacable toward ‘his enemies. In his 
principles he was bigotted to those of what 
is termed the Old School. From his youth 
he had shewn little inclination to participate in 
the boisterous pastime of his class-mates. Pro- 
vidence had bestowed on him a keen taste for 
literature and an unconquerable ambition of 
literary eminence. He was intimate with most 
of the English poets, and he was not ignorant of 
many of those of Rome. The constant perusal 
of these authors had rendered him extremely 
susceptible of the ‘ soft passion of love.’ From 
them he derived an exalted opinion of the 
female sex. To that sex he thought we were 
indebted for all the felicity which we enjoy on 
this side the eternal bourne. After having 
thought himself in love with many, he at length 
denied that he loved one. He was introduced to 
Lucy ata friend's house and soon entered into 
a conversation with her. He was delighted to 
find that the charms of her mind were no less 
fascinating than those of her person—and that 
he had met with one female who possessed other 
topics ofconversation than the weather, and the 
approaching nuptials. 


This is the interpretation which has | — 
always appeared to me as the proper one—and 
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Henrg absolutely shut up his books to pay her 
-a visit on the following morning; and he thou;he 
he discovered new sources of admiration in her 
character. The progress of love is in all hearts 
not tardy ; in that of Henry it was. particularly 
rapid. Cupid could describe his victory with 
as much brevity as Cæsar. Henry saw—he ad- . 
mired——he loyed, and he soon asked Lucy’s per- 
mission to add—he married. 

Henry’s boeks were now entirely neglected, 
and his pen only endited verses to his mistress. 
He did not, however hang them on trees, ‘in 
witness of his love,’ but he gave them to the 
muse who inspired them, and was rewarded 
with her approbation. But love is full of jealousy, 
and every smile of Lucy's which was not direct- 
ed to him created a new rival. This dispo- 
sition is to be regretted as unfortunate, but it 
ought not te be stigmatized as savage. It pre. 
ceeded, in him not from a distrust of her in. 
tegrity, but from an uxoriousness of her favour. 
It was a godly sin. 

Lucy coquetted with others at first merely to 
teize her lover. But what is frequently affected 
may become a habit, and that habit may be too 
convenient to be put of. Alter a long and un- 
wearied perseverance to obtain her affection, in 
which he had once succeeded, Henry experienc- 
ed the bitter mortification of seeing Lucy, to 
whose improvement he had devoted many anxi- 
ous hours—the wife of another. He had nur- 
pee the bud, and the blossom was plucked from 

im. 

Henry's love though easy to be inflamed, was 
difficult to be extinguished. i 

He still lives, but his heart is broken. In the 
interstices of business, he meditates on his blast- 
ed prospects, and curses the fickleness of wa- 
men. 

Let me intreat those who may feel any interest 


ip this imgeciect sketch, if they be females to 


with. sincerity and: to eet with consis- 
tency.. Let them be told that the greatest 
favour they can confer on one who aspires ‘to 
their hand, is tadeny it peremptorily or to grant 
it absolutely. Taney be men let them rely on 
such promises with confidence, and not too easily 
resign oe distrust. 
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SEDLEY. 
— 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER SMART. 
(Concluded. } 


In this melancholy state, his family (for he 
had now two children) must have been much 
embarassed in their circumstances, but for the 
kind friendship and assistance of Mr. Newbery. 
_ Many others of his friends were likewise for- 
ward in their services; particularly Dr. Johnson 


-and Sir John Hussey Delaval, Bart, the present 


Lord Delaval, to whom he was private tutor in 
college; and who showed him, upon various 
occasions, particular instances of his regard. 


It was at the request of Sir John, that he 
wrote a Prologue and Epilogue to the Tragedy 
of Othello, acted at Drury-Lane, by several per- 
sons of quality, 1751; the parts of Jago and 
Othello being filled by Sir John, and his brother 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval. 


Mrs. Smart seems to have made an attempt 
at this period, to settle in Dublin, with a view to 
provide for ber family, by engaging in business 
prubably without success. ‘I wish,’ Dr John- 
son writes her.‘ it was in my power to make 
Ireland please you better; and whatever is in 
my power, you may always command. I shall 
be glad to hear from you the history of your 
management, whether you have a house or à 
shop, and what companions you have-found.’ 
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After an interval of little more than two years, 
he appeared to be pretty well restored ; and was 
accordingly set at liberty ; but his mind had 
received a shock, from which it never entirely 
recovered. He took a pleasant lodging in the 
neighbourhood of St. James’s Park ; conducting 
his affairs, for some time, with sufficient pru- 
dence. He was maintained partly by his litera- 
ry compositions, and partly by the generosity of 
his friends, receiving, among other benefactions, 
fifty pounds a year from the Treasury. 

Of the state of his mind, and of his modes of 
life at this period, Dr. Hawkesworth gives the 
following account, in a lctter to Mrs. Hunter, 
one of his sisters. | | 

‘I have, since my being in town, called on 
my old friend, and seen him. He received me 
with an ardour of kindness natural to the sensi- 
bility of his temper; and all were soon seated 
together by his fire-side. I perceived upon his 
table a quarto book, in which he had been writ- 
ing, a prayer-book, and a Horace. After the 
first compliments, I said I had been at Margate, 
had seen his mother and his sister, who ex- 
pressed great kindness for him, and made ine 
promise to come and see him. To this he made 
no reply; nor did he make any inquiry after 
those I mentioned. He did not even mention 
the place, nor ask me any question about it, or 
what carried me thither. After some pause, 
and some indifferent chat, I returned to the 
subject, and said, that Mr. Hunter and you 
would be very glad to see him in Kent. To 
this he replied very quick, ‘I cannot afford to 
be idle? I said he might employ his mind as 
well in the country as in town; at which he only 
shook his head, and I entirely changed the 
subject. Upon my asking him when we should 
see the Psalms, he said they were going to press 
immediately : as to his other undertakings, I 
found he had completed a translation of Phadrus, 
in verse, for Dodsley, at a certain price; and 
that he is now busy in translatmg all Horace 
into verse; which he sometimes thinks of pub- 
lishing on his own account, and sometimes of 
contracting for it with a bookseller. J advised 
him to the latter; and he thea told me he was 
in treaty about it, and believed it would be a 
bargain. He told me, his principal motive for 
translating Horace into verse, was to supersede 
the prose translation, which he did for Newbery ; 
which, he said, weuld hurt his memory. He 
intends, however, to review that translation, and 
print it at the foot of the page in his poetical 
version; which he proposes to print in quarto, 
with the Latin, both in verse and prose, on the 
opposite page. He told me he once had thoughts 
of publishing it by subscription ; but as he had 
troubled his friends already, he was unwilling 
to do it again; and had been persuaded to pub- 
lish it in numbers ; which, though I rather dis- 
suaced him, seemed at last to be the prevailing 
bent of his mind. He read me some of it: it 
is very clever; and his own poetical fire sparkles 
in it very Frequently, yet, upon the whole, it will 
sc rcely take place of Francis’s; and therefore, 
if it is Lot adopted as aschool book, which, per- 
haps, may be the case, it will turn to little ac- 
count Upon mentioning his prose translation, 
I saw his countenance kindle; and, snatching 
up the book, + what,’ says he, §do you think 1 
had for this?’ I said I could not tell. 6 Why,’ 
says he with great indignation, * thirteen pounds.’ 
I expressed very great astonishment, which he 
secried to think he should increase, by adding— 
‘but I gave a receipt for a hundred.’ My as- 
tonishment was now over; and I found that he 
rec ved only thirteen pounds, because the rest 

. had been advanced for his family. ‘This was a 
tender point; and 1 found means immediately 
to divert him from ite He is with very decent 
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people, in a house most delightfully situated, with 
a terras that overlooks St. James’s Park, and a 
door into it. He was going to dine with an old 
friend of my own, Mr. Richard Dalton, who has 
an appointment in the King’s Library; and if 
I had not been particularly engaged, I would 
have dined with him. He had lately received 
a very genteel letter from Dr. Lowth, and it is 
by no means considered in any light, that his 
company as a gentleman, a scholar, and a genius, 
is less desirable.’ 

In 1759, Garrick made him an offer of a free 
benefit at Drury-Lane theatre, which his friends 
did not permit him to refuse. Upon this oc- 
casion, Garrick’s farce of ‘ The Guardian’ was 
acted for the first time, in which he himself 
performed the principal character. 

In 1763, he published ‘ A Song to David, writ- 
ten during his confinement; when he was 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paper, and was 
obliged to indent his lines with the end of a key 
upon the wainscot.’ 

The same year he published two small quarto 
pamphlets, intitled, Poems, and Poems on Seve. 


ral Occasions ; and, the year following, Hannah, | 


an Oratorio, 4to; and an Ode to the Earl of 
Northumberland, on his being appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with some other pieces, 
4to. 


In 1765, he published A New version of the 
Psalms, 4to, and A Poetical Translation of the 
Fables of Phedrus, 12mo, which were followed 
by The Parables, in familiar verse, 12mo. 1768. 


In the course of a few years, bis economy 
forsook him, and he was confined for debt in the 
King’s-Bench prison ; the rules of which he after. 
wards obtained, by the kindness of his brother. 
in-law, Mr. Thomas Carnan. He appears to 
have been in extreme distress, by a letter of his 
to the Rev. Mr. Jackson, not long before his 
death. ‘ Being upon the recovery from a fit of 
illness, and having nothing to eat, I beg you to 
lend me two or three shillings, which (God 
willing) I will return, with many thanks, in two 
or three days.’ | 


At length, after suffering the accumulated 
miseries of poverty, disease, and insanity, he 
died of a disorder in his liver, May 21, 1771, in 
the 49th year of his age; leaving behind him 
two daughters, who, with his widow, are settled 
at Reading, in Berkshire ; and by their prudent 
management of a business transferred to them 
by Mr. Newbery, are in good circumstances. 

A select collection of his Poems, consisting of 
his Prize Poems, Odes, Sonnets, and Fables, 
Latin and English Translations, together with 
many original Composition, not included in the 
Quarto Edition, to which is prefixed an Account 
of his Life, &c. was printed at Reading, by 
Smart and Cowslade, in 2 vols. 12mo, 1791). 
Besides the Poetical Translations, which he 
published in his lite-time, and the Works of 
Horace in English Metre, which ¢ he proposed 
to print in 4to; the pieces omitted in this 
edition of his works, are chiefly the Song to 
David, and some pieces in the two small 4to. 
pamphlets, which were written after his con- 
finement, and bear, for the most part, melancholy 
proofs of the recent estrangement of his mind. 

Among the pieces not included in the 4to. 
edition, or published separately, are, An Ode 
on a Young Lady’s Birth-day; Imitation of 
Horace on taking a Bachelor's Degree; Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day; Reason and Imagination, 
a Fable; New Version of the 148th Psalm; 
Ode to Lord Barnard; Ode to Lady Harriot ; 
the Sweets of Evening; Ode to a Virginia 
Nightingale; Epigram from Martial; On a 
Lady throwing Snow Balls at her Lover, from 
Petronius Ascanius; and Sixteen Fables, chiefly 


® 


written for The Student and The Old Wo- 
man’s Magazine. 

It is not easy to account for the works of 
Smart not being included in the collection of the 
‘ Works of the English Poets,’ whose lives were 
written by Dr. Johnson, who had a friendship 
for him. Dr. Johnson, however,. frequently 
declared, that the choice of poets, for whose 
works he had agreed to write biographical pre- 
faces, was not his own; and yet, as he conde- 
scended to ask a place for Pomfret, Yalden, 
Blackmore, and Watts, poor Smart had an equal 
claim to his notice, from piety, and from genius ; 
but, perhaps the copy-right of his scattered pro- 
ductions could not be easily settled. Even his 
best pieces, though admirable, have not often 
been honoured with a place in favourite Collec- 
tions of Poems. He was too poor an author to 
bestow, and perhaps he had no ambition to 
share in the triumph of those who, for the 
most part, write pieces more for their own di- 
version than for that of the public. His way of 
living, from hand to mouth, depending always 
on the product of his desultory pen, appropriat- 
ed to no regular nor profitable purpose, and on 
the liberality of his friends, was not likely to 
procure for him that public respect from his con- 
temporaries, which sweetens a man’s life, how- 
ever useless it may be to his works after his 


_ death. 


_ The works of Smart, reprinted from the edi; 
tion 1791, with some additions and corrections 


are now received, for the first time, into a col- 


lection of classical English poetry. The Song 
to David is highly worthy of republication ; and 
was recommended by the present writer to be 
inserted in this edition; but a copy could not 
be obtained for that purpose. The slight de- 
fects, anc singulanties of this neglected perfor- 
mance, are amply compensated by a grandeur, 
a majesty of thought, and a happiness of expres- 
aton, in several of the stanzas. 

The character of this unfortunate poet, com- 
pounded like that of all human beings, of good 
qualities and of defects, may be easily collected 
from this account of his lite. Of his domestic 
manners and petty habits, a few peculiarities re- 
main to be mentioned. 

Though he was a very diligent student while he 
was at Cambridge, he was alsoextremely fond of 
exercise, and of walking in particular; at which 
times it was his custom to pursue his meditations. 
A fellow student remembers a path worn by his 
constant treading on the pavement, under the 
cloisters of hiscollege. Like Milton and Gray, 
he had his moments propitious to invention ; 
and has been frequently known to rise suddenly 
irom his bed, that he might fix by writing those 
delightful ideas which floated before his fancy 
in the visions of the night. 

His piety was exemplary, and fervent. In 
composing his religious poems, he was frequent- 
ly so impressed with the sentiments of devotion, 
as to write particular passages on his knees. 

He was friendly, affectionate, and liberal to 
excess ; so as often to give that to others, of 
which he was in the utmost want himself. He 
was also particularly engaging in conversation, 
when his first shiness was worn away, which he 
had in common with literary men; but ina very 
remarkable degree. Having undertaken to in- 
troduce his wife to Lord Darlington, he had 
no sooner mentioned her name to his Lordship, 
than he retreated suddenly, as if stricken with a 
panic, from the room, and from the house, leav- 
ing her to follow overwhelmed with confusion. 

Luring the far greater part of his life, he was 
wholly inattentive to economy; and by this 
negligence lost his fortune, and then his credite 
The civilities shown him by persons greatly bis 
superiors in rank and character, either induced 


him to expeot mines of wealth from the exer- 
tion of his talents, or encouraged him to think 
himself exempted from attention to common 
obligations. 


But his chief fault, from which most of his 
other faults proceeded, was his deviations from 
the rules of sobriety ; of which the early use of 
cordials, in the infirm state of his childhood and 
his youth, might, perhaps, be one cause, and is 
the only extenuation. 

As a poet, his genius has never been question- 
ed by those who censured his carelessness, and 
commiserated the unhappy vacillation of his 
mind. He is sometimes. not only greatly irre- 
gular, but irregularly great. His errors are 
those of a bold and daring. spirit, which bravely 
hazards, what a vulgar mind could never sug- 
gest. Shakspeare and Milton are sometimes 
wild and irregular; and it seems as if origi- 
nality alone could try experiments. Accuracy 
is timid, and seeks for authority. 
feeble wing seldom quit the ground. though at 
full liberty ; while the eagle, unrestrained, soars 
into unknown regions. 


` He is a various, and original, but unequal 
writer. Every species of poetry, not even ex- 
cepting the epic, has been attempted by him, 
and most ofthem with eminent success. 


His fine poems on the Divine Attributes, are 
written with the sublimest energies of religion, 
and the true enthusiasm of poetry ; and if be had 
written nothing else. these compositions alone 
. would have given him a very distinguished raok 
among the writers of verse. Their faults, though 
numerous, are amply compensated by their 
beauties. Some of their defects may be-fairly 
ascribed to redundance of genius, and impatience 
of labour ; others to fanaticism, generated. per- 
pr by the grandeur of the subject; bn which 

e strained his faculties, in trying to ptagtrate 
€ beyond the reach of human ken, —= out he 


never could mount ‘ to the height of his great 


argument.’ Dr. Johnson, ih speaking of sacred 
poetry, in bis life of Waller, hae adinirably said, 
that - whatever is greaty desirable, or tremen- 
dous, is comprised in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; in- 
finity cannot be «amplified; perfection cannot 
be improved.’ Upon. the whole. however, his 
prize poems are more accurate than the gene- 
rality of his performances ; which may be attri- 
buted to the deference he might feel from those 
persons who were to -adjudge the prizes which 
he obtained. 


Of his Odes it may be said, in general, that 
they are spirited and poetical. It will be diffi- 
cult to find any other quality equally applica- 
ble to compositions very different from each 
other; andin many of which opposite characters 
occasionally predominate, He has followed the 
example of Horace, rather than that of the 
Grecian models; and of him he is, for the most 
part, a judicious imitator. Some of the shorter 
pieces are beautiful, and nearly perfect; but 
instances of an improper association of the 
grave and the ludicrous, sometimes occur, and 
he debases, by an impure admixture, what 
otherwise wou!d have been gold of the standard 
value. The Ode to Idleness possesses the 
elegance of Sappho; and that to Ethelinda, the 
sprightliness of Anacreon. The Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, inferior only to the great: model 
by Dryden, is dignified throughout, and breathes 
the true spirit of poetry. The Hymn to the 
Supreme Being, on Recovery from Sickness, is 
pious, animated, and pathetic. The Ode on 
Good-Nature is full of elegance, and that on 
Ti-Nature full of force. The Morning Piece is 
uniformly beautiful; the description of Labour 
is eminently happy. | 
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Strong Labour got up—with his pipe in his mouth, 
He stoutly strode over the dale, &c. 

The lines were misprinted in the 4to edition. 
Strong Labour got up with bis pipe in bis mouth, 

And stoutly, &c. 

The correction was advertised immediately 
after the publication of the first edition ; but the 
blunder has been retained in the edition 1791. 
The poet did not mean to insinuate, that La- 
bour had slept with his pipe in his mouth, which 
must have been the case, if he got up with it in 
that situation. In the Night-Piece, the images 


of Night, and her attendants, Stillness and Si- 


lence, are highly painted. The Noon-Piece is 
beautifully descriptive. The imitation of Horace, 
on taking a Bachelor’s Degree, is spirited and 
pleasant. The Ode on the Birth-Day ofa Beau- 
tiful Young Lady, is highly poetical: its chief 
blemigh is the too frequent and affected use of 
alliter&tion. It was written on Miss Harriot 
Pratt of Durham, in Norfolk, a lady for whom 
Smart had entertained a long and unsuccessful 
passion ; who was the subject also of the crambo 
ballad, and other verses among his poems. Of 
the rest, the odes On an Eagle confined in a 
Cage; To Lord Barnard; To Lady Harriot; 
To the Earl of Northumberland ; Toa Virginia 
Nightingale; The Sweets of Evening; New 
Version of the CXLVIIIth Psalm,’ deserve 
particular commendation. 


On the Hop-Garden much commendation 
cannot justly he conferred; and the praise which 
is withheld from the poetry, will not be very 
cheerfully lavished onthe instructions. But the 
roughness and the want of dignity in the blank 
verse, and the want of previous information on 
the art of which he treats, are to be ascribed, 
not to want of genius, but to want of diligence 
and care; for he never had patience nor appli- 
cation sufficient to bring a long work to any 
degree of perfection. ‘hese arc, howe-er, a 
great many truly poetical strokes in this Georgic, 
and whole pages that abound with beauty. 

His mock heroic poem, the Hilliad, may afford 
entertainment to those who care little about the 
hero of the poem, or the ‘subject of the quarrel. 
Compositions of this class, as they gratify malig- 
nity, are usually read with avidity on their first 
appearance; but, without uncommon merit, 
they quickly sink into oblivica. The spirit and 
loftiness of some of the lines, the happy imitations 
of the * Dunciad,’ and the witand humour of the 
notes, deserve great praise; but the abuse is 
coarse, and the scurrility is a disgrace to the 
republic of letters. 

His Judgment of Midas, a masque, or dramatic 
pastoral, isa classical and elegant performance. 
It is executed throughout in a masterly manner. 
it has none of those glaring inaccuracies which 
disgrace some of his other pieces. The descrip- 
tion of Midas following Pan, is full of poetry, as 
well as spirit. The address of Timolus to the 
inanimate things about him, on the approach of 
the gods, has great dignity and propriety, as 
well as beauty. The first stanza of the song 
to Pan has great softness and great elegance. 
But dramatic pastorals, even if the generally 
interesting topic of love be superadded, will not 
greatly entertain without their proper embcliish- 
ments, acting and music. 

His Fables rank with the most agreeable me- 
trical compositions of that kind-in our language. 
His versification is less polished, ‘and his 
apologues, in general, are perhaps less correct 
than those of Gay or Moore; but in originality, 
in wit, and in humour, the preference seems 
due to Smart. They unite the grace and case 
of Prior with the humour of Swift; and to these 
is superadded a very considerabie portion ot 
poetical spirit. The introductory lines of al- 
most all the fables are singularly ingenious and 
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happy; and in the course of each, the second 
line of most couplets generally presents us with 
an independent new ideas The best and most 
serious of these playful compositions is, doubt- 
less, Care and Generosity. Itisone of the most 
beautiful allegories that has ever been imagined. 
The Bag-Wig and the Tobacco Pipe, Madam | 
and the Magpie, Reason and Imagination, The 
Herald and the Husbandman, deserve particular 
commendation. The Citizen and the Red Lion 
of Brentford,, may be thought to transgress the. 
limits of mythological probability ; but a dia- 
logue between a man and a painted board, may 
be forgiven for its humours The Brocaded 
Gown and Linen Rag, contains liberal praises 
of his poetical contemporaries, Akenside, Col- 
lins, Gray, and Mason. ‘The Pig is a very 
exact and beautiful translation of the same story 
in Phxdrus. If in any instances the modern is 
surpassed by the most charming fabulist of an- 
liquity, for which, perhaps, the Roman is not 
a little indebted to the superfor force and con- 
ciseness of the language in which he wrote, in 
others the original is undoubtedly rivalled, if 
not excelled, and obtains at last a doubtful vic- 
tory. 


His Ballads, and Epigrams, &c. like his other 
productions, bear the stamp of originality, of wit, 
and of pleasantry. ‘The Force of Innocence is 
more serious, and is an elegant application of 
the Integer Vite of Horace, to female virtue. 
Sweet William, The Lass with the Golden 
Locks, The Decision, Lovely Harriot, a crambo 
ballad, Jenny Gray, are generally known and 
admired. The epigrams of ¢ The Physician and 
the Monkey, Apello and Daphne, are sprightly 
and elegant, and the imitations of Martial and 
Petronius Ascanius have considerable merit. 
In the Horatian Canons of Friendship, the sen- 
timents of Horace, Lib. 1. Sat. 3. are successful- 
ly accommodated to recent facts and familiar 
images, : 

Though Smart, if placed like dhis friend Gar- 
rick in “the picture, between Tragedy and 
Comedy, Would more incline to the laughter- 
loving dame than the goddess of tears; some 
of his seriouy pieces, besides those on religious 
subjects, manifest and excite feeling in an 
eminent degree, The little poem * On the 
Death of Mr. Newbery, after a lingering iliness, 
must touch every reader of sensibility. In the 
Epitaph on the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, at St. Peter’s, 
in the Isle of Thanet, the thoughts and the 
words in which they are clothed seem to breathe 
the true spirit of poetical pathos. 

In the first rank -of the elegant writers of 
Latin, among our English poets, Jonson, May, 
Crashaw, Cowley, Milton, Marvell, Addison, 
Gray, Warton, &c. Smart stands very high. 
His translation of Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, is at once elegant and appropriate. He 
cquais his original in the sublimest passages, 
except only the third stanza; and to the ballad 
and epirrammistic stanzas gives dignity and 
graces The vulgar lines which describe the 
power of Styx over the enthralled Eurydice, 
and the superior power of music and of love, 
are translated with truth and beauty. It has 
been objected, and with some reason, to Smart’s 
translation, that it exhibits a variety of metres 
unauthorised by any single example among the 
Latin poets. But had he, too timid to pursue 
the rapid flights and wild genius of his oriyinal, 
confined himself to the regular recurrence of the 
toman stanza, his imitation would not have been 
exact, and probably would not have been in- 
teresting. The opinion of the public has fully 
justibed the choice of Smart. 

In his version of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
he is a very diligent imitator ef the episte. ory 
style of Horace ; and we shall find Aim caic 
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following the footsteps of his master, where we 
might otherwise have been disposed to suspect 
the purity of his language. To the labours of 
Smart those persons chiefly are indebted, who, 
being unacquainted with the English tongue, 
wish to see Pope’s just rules of taste, embellish- 
. ed indeed with his powers of poetry, though ap- 
pearing with less gloss and Justre through the 
medium of translation. In the famous lines 
intended as an echo to the sense, he has laboured 
through a very painful task, with considerable 
dexterity ; and in the beautiful picture of the 
reign of Leo, of Vida, and of the Arts, no 


foreigner need regret that he is unacquainted. 


with Pope. 

His version of Milton’s L’Allegro, exhibits 
the exquisite poetry and brilliant imagery of one 
of the first descriptive poems in the English 
language, in appropriate diction, and legitimate 
verse. ‘The title of the poem, perhaps, might 
have been more happily expressed in Greek, 
than by ‘O Masynwdac. 

His translation of Fanny Blooming Fair, is a 
professed imitation of the manner of Vincent 
Bourne, and is not without a considerable por- 
tion of the perspicuity of contexture, facility, 
fluency, delicacy, simplicity, and elegance, which 
characterise the compositions of that amiable 
and ingenious poet; but it is inferior to his ad- 
mirable version of Mallet’s * William and Mar- 
garet.’ 

His Tripos-poems may be justly considered 
as legitimate classical compositions. ‘They are 
the production of a mind deeply tinctured with 
the excellencies of ancient literature, and atten- 
tive both to the substantial parts, and to the 
decorations of poetry. In boldness of invention, 
éelicity of description, and strength and elegance 
of diction, they are not surpassed by the hexa- 
metic poetry of Milton and Gray. The Temple 
of Dullness, in particular, exhibits such beauties 
of ‘personification, as oniy the richest apd most 
vivid imagination could supply. His ‘persontfi- 
cation of Stupor, Sophistica, Mathesis Micro- 
_ phile, and Atheia, abound with the most poeti- 

cal imagery, delivered in language that will 
abide the test of criticism. | 3 | 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LBE, KC, 
(Continued. } 

Hotel de Parliament d'Anglettere, Oct. 18, 1780, 

Mr. Searle, of America, presents his respect- 
ful compliments to Mons. Dumas, he bas the 
pleasure to send M. Dumas three packets from 
` America, and one from Dr. Franklin, with which 
he had the honour of being charged. Mr. S. 
Jeaves the Hague to-morrow morning for Am- 
sterdam. — 


Amsterdam, October 25, 1780. 
MY DEAR SIR, | 
I received your very agreeble letters of the 
eighteenth and twenty-third, in the first of which 
you were so kind as to forward me a letter which 


gave me much pleasure, it was from M. de. 


Vergennes. I observe what you say with re- 
spect to the P. amb. who is now in England, 
and we shall wait his return. | 
I wish, as you write in English, you would be 
so kind to continue your correspondence in that 
way, more especially as you write it with so 
great propriety and exactness; I am the more 
solicitous for this as I confess that I find myself 
at a loss to comprehend some parts of your last 
letter, which seems to be very interesting, and 
which is of a nature not to be communicated by 
me to a third person for explanation. 
have the pleasure to tell you that both Mr. 
A. aud myself huve this day received letters 
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from Philadelphia, of the eighth of September, 
which are very pleasing, and I expect we shall 
in a few days be able to contradict, in great 
measure, the late publications in the English 
papers respecting the affair with Cornwallis and 
Gates. It appears that the English did certainly 
gain some advantage in that affair, but it was 
very trifling, both in itself and in its consequen- 


Ces. 

I firmly believe that at best Cornwallis is at 
this moment closely besieged in Charlestown, 
and that we shall have pleasing accounts from 
that quarter very soon. We have also reason to 
believe, from our letters, that Clinton himself is 
not ina very agreeable situation at New-York at 
this moment, but a little time will discover more 
ofthe matter. I shall, you may be assured, make 
the earliest communications to you of any thing I 
may have authentic, that you may have an oppor- 
tunity of conveying it to Monsieur le duc de la 
Vauguyon. 


You will please to present my most humble 
respects to Madame and Mademoiselle, of whose 
extreme politeness I have a very lively sense. 

I am, with very great respect, 
Dear sir, 
Your sincere and obedient 
Friend and servant, 


T. SEARLE. 


Madrid, October 25, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 


Your letter of the fourth instant gave me 
much pleasure, and contained important infor- 
mation for which I thank you.. Before this 
reaches you, you must have received several 
from me, one of which must convince you that 
I must love the man to whom I open my heart. 
I think the uniformity of my cenduct, since my 


first acquaintance with you, must put this out: 


of doubt with you. My anxiety for your situa- 
tion is lessened somewhat, when I reflect on 
your services and endeavours to serve the com- 
mon cause. I heard of the sailing of Mr. Laurens 
when I wrote last, which, in some measure, occa- 
sioned my letter. That gentleman is taken, and 
I think Mr. A. will continue to occupy his place. 
Endeavour to be on good terms with that gen- 
teman, I have heard well of his character in 
many respects, but I am told that he is not too 
well disposed to our Pater Patriz, whom we 
both equally love and admire. I am fearful of 
the endeavours of England to intrigue with some 


-of us, and although I am firmly persuaded of 


the strong attachment of all those who have 
been distinguished in the cause of independence, 
yet you know that an appearance of negociation, 
to every part of which the countries of France 
and Spain are not privy, must be prejudicial to 
our interests. I therefore took the liberty of de- 
siring you to be attentive to every circumstance 
of that nature. The emissary of the British 
court here is doing all in his power to dessemi- 
nate jealousies. It is our business to render their 
intrigues, for this purpose, fruitless here and 
elsewhere. J had received froin another quarter 
an item of what you communicated on the sub- 
ject of the armed neutrality, but your letter was 
at once text and comment; and I hope that the 
commentator will not be deceived in the conclu- 
sions he hath drawn. The story in your gazette 
of the reyolt in Peru is wholly discredited here. 
The only news 1l have to communicate is the 
appearance of M. Guichen's fleet in the vicinage 
of Cadiz, which is not yet public, but may be 
before twelve o’clock at night, when this letter 
will leave the post-house. The count d'Estaing 
hath been very active at Cadiz, and now never 
sets his foot on shore—a laudable example to 
his officers! 


I beg you to take care of your health, that 
you may long continue a comfort to your fami- 
ly, to whom pray remember me in the kindest 
manner, and believe me always, my dear apostle, 

Yours, 
DIScIPULUS. 
Write to me, under cover of Mess. D—ue’s 
friends here, and wafer well your letters. I 
have just heard of the arrival of a schooner 
from Edenton at Cadiz, in thirty-two days, ` 
if I receive any intelligence before the post 
goes you shall have it. 
ame 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAS? EDITOR OF SHAKSPEARE. 

To gratify the curiosity of that portion of the 
American public, who are solicitous to know the 
character and pretensions of Issac REED, ESQ. 
who, during the last year, published the most 
perfect edition of the Plays of Shakspeare which 
has ever appeared, the following particulars have 
been gleaned from an authentic European work 
of celebrity. 

He is a Barrister of Staple’s Inn, and was the 
learned editor of Shakspeare, in 16 vols. 8vo. 
1785; of the improved edition of Dodsley’s cole 
lection of Old Plays; of the edition of Biographia 
Dramatica, or Companion to the Play-house, 
which he enlarged, and continued to the year 
1782; ‘and of the improved edition of Prior's 
works. He has been an ample contributor to 
the Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols. 8vo. 1784. 
No mah living is so well conversant in English 
publications, both ancient and modern, or has 
contributed more assistance to the literary world 
than this gentleman. He is the editor of that truly 
entertaining and instructive miscellany, the Euro- 
pean Magazine. He has been longand assiduously 
employed in re-editing Yownson and SYcevens’s 
Shakspcare, which now consists of twenty-one. 
volumes; #atge Svo. and which will be the text 
of thé edition proposed to be published here by 
Mess. Maxwell and Mannings - 
| | FOR YBE PORT FOLIO. 

Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
: ` kuyope, written in 1800 and 1801. 
as (Continued. } _ 


‘Lucerne, Octaber 14. ` 


E 


MY DEAR SIR, 

The town of Lucerne is one of the most beau- 
tifully situated in Swisserland, and commands a 
view ofthe lakes, and the Alps of Schwitz, Uri, 
and Underwa'd, which rise nost grandly in 
front of it. We went this morning to see the 
celebrated basso-relievo of general Pfiffer, which 
you have often read of. It is a large plan in 
plaister, wax, and other such materials of sixty- 
two squére leagues of the centre of Swisserland, 
in which all the moyntains, glaciers, forests, 
towns, rivers, lakes, roads, &c. ure Jnid down ac- 
cording to their proportional elevations, and co- 
loured as in nature. It is one of the most curious 
things, perhaps, ever invented, and gives a per- 
fect idea of this singular country to those who 
cannot penetrate into all its vallies, and ascend 
all its mountains. The mountains are formed of 
stone, taken, I am told, from the places they re- 
present; and the lakes, rivers, and cascades, are 
executed in glass. General Ffiffer was employ- 
ed ten years in completing it, during which time 
he has ascended, and accurately measured all the 
heights. While it was making he used to call 
in the peasants and painters of Chamois to make 


them examine if it resembled the places they 


were acquainted with, and wherever any differ- 
ence or crror was pointed out, it was rectified, so 
that the work is as perfect as it is possible to 
make it. This singular plan is twelve feet long, 


cand pine and a half feet wide. — 


a meena 


The lake being very calm, in the afternoon, we 
hired a boat, and rowed to the little island of 
Alstadt. on which the Abbe Raynal had erected 
a monument to the memory of the three found- 
ers of the Swiss republic. Unfortunately, there 
was too much metal in it, which last year at- 
tracted the lightning, and the whole was destroyed. 
. Near it is a small rock, on which stands a 
little chapel to St. Nicholas, the tutelar saint of 
‘boatmen. Our rowers very ptously touched their 
hats as we passed it. These little chapels, erect- 
ed to different saints, abound in Swisserland ; 
you meet with them on every road, rock, and 
at the corners of streets. At most of the inns 
you see stuck up against the wall little s‘atues 
and crosses to remind the traveller of his duty, 
soms have little chapels decorated with ribbons 
and artificial fowers. - | | 

As we returoed, we coasted along the Lucerne 
shore, and occasionally landed to ascend the 
heights, on which we observed the ruins of 
castles and watch-towers, that we might enjoy 
the variety of prospects, everywhere to be had 
aleng this charming lake. On one of these we 
found an old signal or round tower, which was 
used anciently by the Swiss to make a-fire in 
order to alarm the neighbouring country on the 
approach of anenemy. This signal was repeated 
en other heights, and in this manner alarm was 
circulated to every canton, when the warriors 
armed themselves to resist an attack. 

_ We saw upon the lake a large boat of artillery, 
full of cannoniers, who were transporting some 
brass pieces to Lucerne. The uniform of the 
soldiers, the noise of the drums, the dashing of 
the oars, and the calmness of the water, darken- 
ed by theshadows ef the surrounding mountains, 
formed a most interesting ensemble. Jam told 
that these cannen were used by the French, with 

at success, on the lake last year, when the 
Avstrians attethpted to enter this cant. 

We accompanied Mr. B. one ol. the. gentle- 
men we knew here, to see the cathedral, whith 
is a handsome building, partly modern. They 
played the organ for us, which is considered a 
very fine one; the large pipe is twe French fect 
in diameter. -We were struck with & ridiculous 
figure of the virgin, dressed in the stiffest brocude, 
and with a powdered wig of many formidable 
curls, holding the infant Jesus, dressed pretty 
much fn the same manner, with a round hat and 
crown on his head, and a bunch of full-blown 
artificial roses in his hand. The sanctity of the 
place could scarcely prevent our laughing at 
such outre objects. | | 

The church attached to the Jesuit’s callege is 
also a handsome modern building, as is the col- 
lege, and indeed all the buildings belonging to 
that order, who, I have observed, take good care 
to possess themselves of the best of every thing. 

Lucerne resembles Zurich in the neatness and 
whiteness of its houses. Indeed, generally speak- 
ing, the houses in Swisserland are much the 
same in these respects ; they are more substan- 
tial and convenient than elegant, and have a 

larity which pleases. 

All the towns aré well furnished with water 
from public fountains. These fountains have 
generally a large bason of stone, or reservoir 
round which you always see crowds of servants 
washiag and scowering. 

A rapid river issues from the lake, and runs 
through the town, over which are thrown several 
covered bridges, and ene uncovered for carriages. 
The great wooden bridge at the side of the lake. 
is a curiosity on account of its length, being, I 
believe, the longest in the republic.. 


aes 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“The muse of Anacreen is sportive without 
Scing wanton, and ardent without being licen- 
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tious. His poetic invention 1s most brilliantly 
displayed in those allegorical fictions which so 
many have attempted to imitate, because all 
have confessd them to be inimitable. Simplicity 
is the distinguishing feature of his odes, and 
they. interest by their innocence, while. they 
fascinate by their beauty ; they are, indecd, the 
infants of the Muses, and may be said to lisp in 
numbers. 
x ANACREON, ODE VI. 


As late I sought the spangled bowers 
To culla wreath of matin flowers, 
Where many an early rose was weeping 
I found the urchin, Cupid. sleeping. 

I caught the boy, a gollet’s tide 

Was richly mantling by my side, 

I caught him, by his downy wing, 
And whelm’d him in the racy spring. ` 
Oh! then I drank the poisoned howl, 
And Love now rashes in my soul! 

¥es, yes, my soul is Cupid’s nest, 

I feel him fluttering in my breast. 


ODE XXXII. 
Strew me a breathing bud of leaves 
Where lotus with the myrtle weaves, 
And, while in luxury’s dream | sink, 
Let me the balm of Bacchas drink ! 

In this delicious hour of joy 
Young Loveshal! be my goblet boy; 
Folding his little golden vest, 
With cinctures, round his snowy breast, 
Himself shall hover by my side, 
And minister the racy tide! 
Swift as the wheels, that kindling roll, 
Our life is hurrying to the goal; 
A scanty dust, to feed the wind, 
Is all the trace twill leave behind. 
Why do we shed the rnse’s bloom 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb? - 
Can flowery breeze, or odour’s breath 
Affect the slumbering child of death? 
No; no; I ask no balm tọ sieep - 
With fragrant tears my bed of sleep; 

| Bot now, while every pulse is glowing 
Now let me breathe the balsam flowing 
Now let the reve with-biush-of fire - Saa 
Upon my brow its scent expire; 
And bring the nymph with floating eye 
Oh! she will teach me how to die ! 
Yes, Cupid, ere my soul retire, 
To join the blest elysian choir, — 
With Wine and Love and Blisses dear, 
I'll make my own Exyszrun here. 


We here have the Poet, says his translator, in 
his true attributes, reclining upon myrtles, with 
Cupid for his cup bearer. None but Love 
should fill the goblet of Anacreon. Sappho has 
assigned this office to Venus, in a fragment, 
which may be thus paraphrased. 


> 


Hither, Venus, queen of kisses ! 
This shall be the night of blisess? 
This the night, to Friendship dear, 
Thou shall be our Hebe here 

Fill the golden brimmer-high 

Let it sparkle like thine eye! 
Bid the rosy current gush ! 

Let it mantle, like thy blush ! 
Venus, hast thou e’re above 
Seen a feast so rich in love? 

Not a soul that is not mine 

Not a soul that is not thine. 


The following lines, slightly altered from a 
modern poem, are evincive of the pectical skill, 
and descriptive powers of the author, whose 
picture ofa city Hotspur iş no caricature. 


Already see each school boy, prentice, clerk, 
Assumes the pistol, and demands the park ; 

Feels every breeze the fire of honour fan, 

Pants for dispute, and burns to meet his man. 
See! with what terror—striking sir he stalks, 
At noon through high street, or the public walks; 
Or if at night, with what vast swell he blocks. 
Each play-house pa and bellows for his box : 
With crop high trizzled, and depending glase, 
Short sighted fop! to spy the crowds that pass 
Booted and buskin’d, and with pliant switch 
Perchance far better laid across his breech 
And, most tremendous! on his beardless face 
The enormous beaver, cock'd with soldier grace, 
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Aslant and edgewise confidently hurl’d 
laviting broils, and braving all the world. 


Description of an old Farm-House. 


Few years are gone, since. on the paddock green, 
Neneath the hill, tbat old Farm-nousse was seen, 
Round which the barley-mows and wheat-ricks rose, 
And cattle sought refreshment and repose. 

The cock, proud marching with bis cackling train, 
‘ought the harn-door, to pick the scatter’d grain; 
The trotting sow her spotted offspring led, 

And gobbling turkies reai’d their crimson head. 

mistress there, and blooming daughters drest 

In russet stuffs, their new-made cheeses prest, 
Summon’d the swine the full repast to share, 

And call’d their poultry with astidious care, 

From whose increase their private fortune grew, 
Their ancient right, and still acknowledg'd due: 
While in the fields young master held the plough, 
Form’d the square load, or trod the fragrant mow ? 
Familiar still, he crack’d the read: joke, 

And sure applause attended all he spoke. 

For change, sometimes, with unremitting care, 
Heled his healthful flock to pastures fair, 

Along tbe green-wood’s verge would guard the fold 
From crafty foxes and marauders bold; 
The helpless lambs, with tender toil, would gnide 
To sheltering bush, or hay-stack’s sunny site: 
In herbs and simple he was skill'd full well, 

He taught their virtues crude disease to quell, 
And, on the festive eve of shearing, heard 

His praise procilaim’d, his noblest, best reward! 

By rain confin’d, the sounding flail he ply’d, 
Nor scorn’d the meanest labourer by bis side: 

All day the rustic clamour fill'd the air, . 

And health, content, and cheerfulness were there. 


MATRIMONY. 


A Gentleman, between 30 and 40 years ofer’ 
of good family—with a person which, if nu. »and- 
some, is at least free from deformity, and a for- 
tune of 3500/. exclusive of an increase of near 
200/. per annum, arising from a genttel pro- 
fessiqn, wivhes to be united to a Lady of cha- 


_ 4 fagter; an affectionate, religious, yet cheerful dis- 


position, and equal fortune., ‘The advertiser will 
not expect any engagement te be entered into 
till he has given the fullest aad most unequivecal 
proof of his being what he describes himself.— 
Letters, post paid, addressed to L. P. Irving- 
ham, Esq. No. 6, Southmpon-onr Blooms- 
bury (an assumed namg), will meet with atten- 
tion. The strictest secrecy and delicacy will be 
observed.—The Advertiser will give ‘Three 
Hundred Guineas to any one who will introduce 
him to a Lady of the above description, if « 
marriage be the consequence» 
: (Lon. paper. 


Sea 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
A “Biography of Algernon Sydney” is in- 
We have no inclination to perpe- - 
tuate the memory of this sort of. Patriot, who 


‘has been already * damned to fame” by Sir 


John Dairymple. 


The Moorish Songs, translated by Ithacus, 
are extremely curious, and the ballad style which 
he has judiciously adopted, reminds us of the 
Rio verde, Rio verde so sweetly rendered by the 
Bishop of Dromore. 


~ 


“ An officer in the militia” does not know 
how to handle a musquet, and is, if possible, 
more ignorant of the rules of war, than of the 
rules of compositien. 


P. Q. is better adapted to the objects of a 
methodistical miscellany, than ofa paper, which 
has no place for the absurdities of fanaticism. ` 


The Editer wishes to obtain from some Book- 
seller, or reader ‘‘ Descriptive sketches in verse, 
taken during a Pedestrian tour in the Italian, 
Grison, Swiss and Savoyard Alps, by W., Wonfs- 


| worth, 4t0. London,” kc. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. - 
MOORISH SONGS. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 
Several years ago I resided on the coast of Barbary, 
and in my leisure hours amused myself in collecting 
specimens of the poetry of the couv:ry. The greater 
part of these Lhave lost, but I send you translations of 
ail that I have remaining, which may, perhaps, be ac- 
ceptable as curiosities. It may be necessary to mention 
that as my knowledge of the Arabic was very imper- 
fect, I was obliged to get those from whom I procured 
them to translate them literally into Italian, from 
which the following versions are done. 


i I. 
Courier, take for me a letter, 8 
To the lady whom Í prize; 
Fell her I more dearly love hér 
Than the light that glads my eyes.* 


ITHACUS. 


¢ Anna! Anna! I beseech you, 
. By the Jove you bear your son, 
Haste to mount upon your palfrey, 
Come to me, and come alone! 


To my house, and to my garden, 
To the tCoja's garden come! 

I will meet thee there, my Anna! 
I will bid thee Welcome home. ` 


This the house, and this the garden, 
Where the tuneful birds repair, 

Where waters from the jetting fountain 
Scatter coolness through the air. 


BP he house and to the garden, 
To the mansion of repose, 
Welcome, Anna, my beloved! 
Welceme, O thou blushing rose?’ 
car II. 
While the cheerful music sounded, 
“While the careless dance I trod, 
They had dug the grave to hide me, 
They had plotted tur my blood. 


Past the garden and the fountain, 
Past the path is my abode, 

Far, alas ! too far, the city ; 
Murderers are upon the road. 


Il. 
Tell me, sea of Susa! tell 
‘If on your banks my love does dwell; 
My love, whom well you might have known, 
With eyes so dark, and ey e-brows brown. 


Twas from my window first I spied 
Wy love, as past he chanc’d to ride: 
In gayest colours was he dress’d, 
‘With crimson trews and yellow vest. 


Before my friends, dear youth! I seem 
” Thy worth but utile to estecm ; 


# Butin my heart (could’st thou but see) 


I languish, and I die, for thee. 
lV. 
Sharp as firc’s burning smart 
Is the pain you give my heart; 
2ut how have you that heart beguil’d? 
‘And who has taught you so much art? 
For you as yetare buta child. 


Do not behind the lattice hide, , 
But let the window open wide, 


-an nn eee aaa 


° It was not easy to avoid, in this line, a similarity to 
a verse in Gray's Bard. The original says simply ‘ more 
than my eyes.’ 
~t Coja literally signifies a secretary, but it is a title 
applied to all the great officers of the court of Tunis. 

f This song is called ‘ Under the trees.’ Whether this 
titie is descriptive of the place where the scene is laid, or 
is the name of the fume, I do not know. 
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And cease to play your wanton wiles, 
For this is Lent’s most solemn tide,* 
And still you spread your artful toils. 


SELECTE.D POETRY. 


(‘To infer the moral dispositions of a poet from the tone 
of sentiments which pervades his works is some: imes 
avery fallacious analogy but the heart of Anacreon 
speaks so unequivocally through his odes, that we may 
consult them us the faithful mirrors of his heart. } 


r 


ODE XXXVIII. 


Let us drain the nectar'd bowl, 
Let us raise the song of soul 
To him, the god who loves so well 
The nectar’d bowl, the choral swell! 
Him, who instructs the sons of earth 
To thrid the tangled dance of mirth; 
Him, who was nurs’d with infant Love, 
And cradled in the Paphian grove ; 
Him that the snowy queen of charms à 
Has fondled in her twining arms, 
From him that dream of transport flows, 
Which swect intoxication knows, 
With him the brow forgets to darkle, 
And brilliant graces learn to sparkle. 
Behold! my boysa goblet bear 
W hose sunny foam bedews the air; 
Where are now the tear, the sigh? 
To the winds they fly, they fly. 
Grasp the bowl, in nectar sinking, 
Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking! 
Oh can the tears we tend to thought 
In life’s account avail us aught? 
Can we discern, with all our lore, 
The path we’re yet to journey o'er? 
No, no, the walk of lifeisdark,t © > 
‘Tis wine alone can strike a spark. 
Then let me quaff the foamy tide, 
And through the dance meandering glide; 
Let me imbibe the spicy breath 
Of odours, chaf'd to fragrant death, 
Or from the kiss of love inhale 
A more voluptuous, richer gale. 
To souls that court the phantom Care, 
Let him retire and shreud him there ; 
While we exhaust the nectar’d bowl, 
And swell the choral song of soul, 
Tohim the god, who loves so well © 
The nectar'd bow], the choral swell! 


Sonnet, on framing the engraved heads of MILTON and 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Thou, who on scraph pinion dauntlese Hew 
From-heaven’s high throne to hell’s dominion 
drear, : 
That thou might’st bring to our astonish’d view 
All we now hope, with all we had to fear. 
And thou, sweet bard, his only fit compeer, 
W ho nature’s scenes in all their changes drew, 
W hose fancy, uncenfin’d to one wide sphere 
¢ Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new.’ 


TS 


è In the original, * For this is the month of Ramadan.’ | 


t The brevity of life, says the translator, allows argu- 
ments for the voluptuary as well as the moralist. Among 
many parallel passages, which Longepiere has adduced, 
I shalj content myself with an epigram from the Antho- 
logia, of which the following is a paraphrase : 


Fly, my belov'd to yonder stredm, 
We'll plunge us from the noontide beams 
Then cull the rese’s humid bud, 
And dip it in our goblet’s food. - 
Our age of bliss, my nymph, shall fly 
As sweet, though passing, as that sigh, i 
Which seems to whisper o'er your lip i 
s Come, while you may, of rapture sip,’ g 
For age will steal the rosy form, 
And chill the pulse which trembles warm, 
And death, alas! that hearts, which thrill, 
Like yours and mine should c'er be still. 


Sons of true Genius! heirs of deathless Fame! 
Nere shall your chosen portraitures Le plac'd, 
By all the graphic skill of Albion grac'd, 

Albion, that sounds througn Europe her acclaim, 

While t-urope wafts it o’erthe 4ilantic main, | 

And echoing millions catch the boastful strain. 


THE NEGRO BOY. 
A BALLAD» 


Cold blows the wind, and while the tear 
Bursts trembling from my swollen eyes, 
The rain's big drop quick meets it there, 
And on my bosom flies; 
O pity, all ye sons of joy, 
The little wand’ring negro boy. 


These tatter’d clothes, this ice-cold breast, 
By winter harden’d into steel, 
These eyes that know not soothing rest, 
But speak the half of what I feel. 
Long, long I never knew ane joy. 
The little wand’ring negro boy. 


Cannot the sigh of early grief 
Move but one charitable mind? 
Cannot one hand afford relief? - 
One christian pity and be kind? . 
~ Weep, weep, for thine was never joy: 
O little wand’ring negro boy. 


Is there a good that men call pleasure? 
O, Osmyn, would that it were thine! 
Give me this only precious treasure, 
How it would soften grief like mine! 
Then Osmyn might be call'd, with joy, 
The little wand’ring negro boy. 


My limbs these twelve long years have borne 
The rage of every angry wind; 
Yet still does Osmyn weep and mourn, 
Yet súl no ease, no rest can find! 
Then death alas! must soon destroy 
The little wand'ring negro boy. 


No sorrow e’er disturbs that rest, 
That dwells within the lonely grave, 
Thou best resource, the woe-wrung breast, 
E’er ask’d of heaven, or heaven e'er gave. 
Ah! then farewel, vain world; with joy 
l die, the happy negro boy. 


SONG TO ELIZA. 


If to mine eye; like thy fair cheek, 
The rose soft pleasure could impart; 

Its Aow'ts with eagerness I'd seek, 
And always wear it on iny heart. 


For where thy image loves to rest 
'T wauld bloom with still redoubled glow, 
The panting soil that warms my heart 
No kinder, gentler sun can know. 
i : 


EPIGRAM. 
To a friend on his being lampooned. 
Why seem surpris’d that ribald Sly 
On you his Grub-street bounty scatters ? 
When a full mud-cart passes by, 
’Tis odds that you escape the spatters. 
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IT is no small mortification to me that so 
exquisite a classical scholar, as Mr. Kiddnap, i in 
all his writings appears to be, should declare in 
a manner sv pointed, as he does in my. last ex- 
tract, his disapprobation of Greek and Roman 
learning. My surprise on this accounfis not 
less than my chagrin. For, according to the 
observations I have made, it kas seldom, if ever, 
before happened, that a man, acquainted with 
those kinds of literature, has been guilty af de- 
crying them. That whole mass of sages, who, 
in the United States and elsewhere, have been, 
for these twenty years past, engaged in the 

reat work-of bringing into discredit the study 
of the languages and sciences of Greece and 
Rome, being composed entircly, as far as I have 
ever heard or remarked, of persons lamentably 
igrtorant of the subjects against ‘which they de- 
claim. Now, as the interests of these ancients, 
against whom so great a prejudice has been ex- 
cited. lie near my heart, and as the opportunity 
Seems to be favourable. I hope I shall be excused 
if T turn aside, for a moment, from the main 
object of these essays, in order to get rid of a 
few observations, for which purpose, l doubt, if 
I shall ever have a fairer occasion. ` I do this 
with the less reluctance, as this privilege of 
‘digression, or of wandering from the point, is 
very dear to all of us. who, out of pure patriotism 
or compassion, submit to the thankless task of 
enlightening, through the medium of public 
prints, the benighted citizens of these states. A 
privilege which I take to be unalienable, and, like 
freedom and equality, born with us, American 
essay ists; of which universal cusiom, as weli as 
| the express provisions of the constitutions of 
our respective states, secures to us the exercise. 


‘+ For melancholy, indeed, would be our lot, if we, 


in these free states, in executing our immortal 
works, were under the necessity of conforming 
ourselves to what are called rules of taste and 
laws of good writing; which, being for the most 
part established under monarchies and aristoc- 
reucies, are not at all suited to the atmosphere of 
a republic. Besides, why should we be the only 
slaves, negroes excepted, in this happy country ? 
For, in case so odious a necessity did exist, we, 
alone, of all the citizens, would be bound by 
rules and regulations, to which we have: never 
given our assent, either expressly In person, or 
limpliedly by our representatives.- And this is 
! as I have been taught, the very essence and 
definition of slavery. It being the great character 
| of American liberty to be bound by no laws, but 
those of our own making, and to suffer as few 


\ of these, as possible, to get into operation. 


Now as there are two descriptions of persons, 
as I perceive, engaged, with great zeal, in the 
work of preventmg the farther growth of Greek 
and Latin learning among us, by discouraging 
its culture in our schools and colleges, and so, 
by degrees, rooting it out of the country, I shall 
submit a few observations to their consideration, 
separately, in the hope, that, recognizing their 
justice, they may be induced to relax in that 
rancour, with which, on all occasions, they per- 
secute these branches of science. The first is 
that numerous class of happy gentlemen, who 
are blessed with a solid roof over their brains, 
and who by reason of an early ossification of 
the sutures of the scull, the consequence, some- 
times, of neglect, and sometimes of indulgence 
during childhood, have been able, by the flinti- 
ness of its texture, not only to turn the edge of 
the wit, employed to overcome the obduracy of 
the place, but to resist all the attempts of the 
senses to throw a scientific garrison into that 
fortress. These gentlemen are not a little pro- 
voked, that, notwithstanding a great deal of 
beating of it about their heads, little, or none, 
of that species of learning ever found its way 
under the destined recipient. For which reason, 
they awe those sciences a grudge; and, judping 
of the market. by their own success in it. com- 
plain, and justly, of the great expense of time 
and labour, in their youth, to little or no purpose. 
Whereas, they. imagine that, if they had been 
educated in the method they are now pursuing 
with their own offspring, they would have made 
as great a figure, in the present day. as those 
children of theirs promise to do in a future, 
who have already become great experimental! 
philosophers, by laboriously watching the whirl- 
ing of their tops, and are also far advanced in 
projectiles, by a long attention to that arduous 
study, the delight of the moderns,—push-p'n. 
But these gentlemen have a better reason for 
their animosity to these sciences. For the sage 
instructors of former days had, as is well known, 
a thorcugh acquaintance with the principles of 
intellectual architecture; and according to the 
nature of the soil, on which they had to work, 
varied their means, keeping the great objects, 
beauty and utility, steadily in view. W hence it 
happened, that, after a sufficiently long trial, to 
build a mind in the brain, after the manner of 
that ingenious mechanic, the Bee, by beginning 
at the top, and fixing themse}ves strongly there, 
they were accustumed, for want of a hold, or from 
the impossibility of getting to the underside of the 
scull, to change thcir operations, and to attempt to 
raise the intellectual pile, by beginning ot the bot- 
tom, and proceeding cautiously, according to the 
rules of ancient architecture, by a gradual and in- 
dustrious laying on of bch. On which account all 
these enemics to the ancientsciences, of whom we 
now treat, are very sore, even to this day; as any 
man may be convinced, who will observe how ill 
at ease they are on their seats, when their-notions, 
on these subjects, are denied, og, in any manner, 
controverted. Now, I beg these gentiemen to 


consider, that the great writers of antiquity did 


not, as they seem to nnagine, compuse those 


‘those cruel whippings. 


celebrated works of theirs with the eein une 
design of causing the fleshy parts of the human 
frame to be flayed off on their account; but that 
this evil is altogether accidental; an innovation of 
later ages, of which those great men are entirely 
guiltless, and which they would Iiment, could 
they but look out of their graves, with as much 
feeling, and with infinitely more taste and pathos, 
than any other modern sufferer. I know that these 
objectors have imbibed a different opinion; be- , 
lieving that not only Ovid, Cicero. and Xenophdén, 
but that all the classical writers of antiquity, 
have left express directions, in their works, for 
which even now, at an 
advanced age, they cannot reflect upon without 
great pain and sorrow. This unhappy belief of 
theirs, as itis the result of inveterate associations, 
made in infancy and childhood, which, according 
to Mr. Hartley. can never wholly be overcome, 
I may find it difficult to alter. Yet I cannot re- 
frain from assuring those gentlemen that J have 
gone through all the ancient classics. with the 
express design of ascertaining whether those 
abhorred scenes of childhood were under, and 
by virtue of, their authority; and I declare I 
have not discovered the slightest foundation for 
such an opinion. True it is tyat Herodotus, in 
his treatise concerning gardening, has a passage 
which some have thought countenanced the ` 
practices under consideration. For he says—= 
“ There is, in Boætia, a certain shrub, in its nature 
low, stunted and groveiing, which, if suffered to grow 
in company with its own species only, shoots up but 
a little way from the ground, and never produces 
any, except the most ugiy and sour, fruits. Yet if 
this shrub be transplanted into the neighbourhood 
of certain ancient trees, which are the glory of 
the forest, and be placed so as that it may be ree 
freshed from their shade, and drink of ihe dews, 
which, from time to time, drop from their proud 
and heazen-dirccted tops, it will expand and grows 
becuming beautiful to the sight, and yielding fruits, 
very succulent and delivhtful. But if, as will 
sumelimes happen, from a perversity of nature, or 
an¥ languor in the-sap, it ts found, notswithstand. 
ing it enjoys such gdvantages, to droop about the 
head, and grow pursy about the body, these two ` 
symptoris ordinarily appearing together, then the 
gardeners of that country have a method of treat« 
ing it, usually as effectual, as tt seems extruordia 
nary. For with a certain keen instrument, made a 
out of the piiadle branches of a birch, (for so, y >. 
according to the best commentators, Qnve cught to be. ` eee 
translated) they make an inctssion into the bottom ® a 
and stripping up the bark, they, from time to’ . . : 
time, accoraing as in their judgment tts improves i 
ment may reçuire, scourge off the whole scarf or’ 
outside skins “This practice, far from injuriny the : 
shrub, as a theorist would imagine, communicates 
great life and vigour to it; insomuch that the largest 
und masi flourishing treesy in that country, are 
those, which have bren treated, when young, in a 
manner as one woud think, at first sight, so wantin’ 
gad unnatural.” aes 
Now, I know, that those, who defend the — 
ancient customs of our sci.ools, cite this passa se 
of Uerodotus, pretending that it is oniy an 
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allegory; and that by those ancient trees of the 
forest, he intended the classics of his day, and 
that, by scourging off the skin from the bottom, he 
would intimate his approbation of a custom, 
which, at that time, prevailed among the most 
celebrated schoolmasters of Greece. In support 
of this opinion of theirs, they assert that Greece 
was, at this period, overrun with democratic 
notions and principles; and that the schemes of 
liberty and equality, the rights of man, and the 
dignity of human nature, of which their state 
constitutions, and the harangues of their dema- 
gogues are so full, were plucking not only the 
sceptre from the hands of tyrants, but the rod 
and the ferula from the hands of the masters, 
and were laying prostrate all just and necessary 
controul. Herodotus, therefore, as they think, 
not daring to oppugn the popular sentiment, by 
openly advocating the ancient regimen of the 
schools, (particularly as his work was written for 
the people, and read publicly at the Olympic 
games), adopted this figurative method of ex- 
pressing his opinion upon a very important sub- 
ject, and of transmitting it to posterity. I confess 


this construction of that celebrated passage of 


Herodotus always appeared to me very forced 
and unnatural, but must now, I think, be admit- 
ted to be wholly erroneous, since a famous 
modern gardener, Mr. Forsyth, who cannot be 
suspected of writing typically, or figuratively, 
has recommended a treatment of trees entirely 
similar to that, which. as this Grecian historian 


relates, was customary among the gardeners of 


Beotiae So that, I hope, those gentlemen, who 
have taken so violent a prejudice against the 
ancients, on account of their sufferings in child 
hood, will, after a due consideration of what is 
written above, see the falsity of their opinions, 
and retract them. The truth is, these sufferings 


are to be attributed to a system, adopted by our 


ancestors of the three last ages, founded upon 
the behief, that, in order to excite the human 
mind to its highest energies, punishments were 
altogether as necessary, and generaliy much 
more effectual, than rewards. According to 
their opinion, it is with the intellect, in a degree, 
as with an high mettled racer, who, let him be 
as spirited as he will, always: keeps the course 
much more truly, and clears the ground much 
more rapidly, when beset both by whip and 
spur, than when he is unly stroked by his rider, 
and sees the groom shaking his provender at the 
goal. I know that, under maternel influence, these 
- opinions have become antiquated. A new sect 
has sprung up, who decry the cruelucs of the 
ancient regimen, and maintain the efficacy of 


what is called the cake and candy constitutions of 


school government. According to this system, 
learning is a trap, to make boys enter which, 
they must be dartrd;—it is a iong and fatigting 


road, and so they ought to take an abundance of 


eordials and comfits to keep them from fainting 
on the journey ; it is a Auk, in ascending which 
‘they are very apt lo get out of breath, and, there- 
fore, ought always to be furnished, like Falstaff, 
with $a penny worth of sugar candy to make them 
long-winded.’ I shall not, at present, enter into 
an examination of these two great systems of 
‘ gducation, which divide the learned; ùs IL mean 
to set apart a number, hereaher, for the investi- 
gation of this momentous question. In the mean- 
time, if any schoolmaster in the United States, 
who has laid aside the ancient method of discip- 
line, and adopted the fashionable, palatable sys- 
tem, would transmit to suc information, duly 
authenticated. concerning the necessary outfits of 


their institution, and és results, they would do an’ 


essential service to literature. A great diversity 
‘of opinion exists among the schoolmasters, in 
my neighbourhood, upon this subjecte Some 
distributing, what, in the modern system, are 
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culled “ rewards,” in great abundance, with no 
perceptible effect, while others. who are strongly 
suspected of using, in an underhand manner, an 
infusion of the ancient method, produce great 
effects, with few, or no, expenditures of this 
kind. 

Another class of persons, who are, as J have 
hinted, engaged in the great work of reoung out 
Greek and Latin from among us, consists of 
persons of lively imaginations and quick appre- 
hensions enough, and who, for the most part. 
have escaped the sorrows which have soured the 
tempers of those mentioned above; but yet who 
had no sooner escaped from the walls of their 
college, or the hands of their private tutor, than 
they luid aside all attention to ancient learning, 
any farther than it assisted, incidentally, the 
professions upon which they had entered, and by 
which they were getting their livelihood. These 
gentlemen, having lost the relish, which they had 
acquired in their youth, for classical literature, 
and accustoming themselves to measure the uti- 
lity of all acquisitions, hy their connection with 
professional advancement, soon learned to regard 
the respect they had been taught to entertain 
for the literature under consideration, as the 
prejudice of childhood, which it was worthy of 
them, when men, to throw off. Now, although 
it may be true as these gentlemen contend that 
utility is the standard of rank among the scien- 
ces, yet, I beg leave to doubt, what they seem 
to take for granted, that pecuniary profit is the 
standard of utility. Ido by no means agree, 
therefore, that they have established their opinion, 
because they may prove that neither Greek nor 
Roman learning ever qualify a man to make a 
keener bargain on the exchange, or whet up his 
invention to find means to make money in any of 
the learned professions. I know that the great 
mass of my cotemporaries, when such evidence 
is produced, think that all questions concerning 
the advantages of that learning are atanend. A 
few, however, judge more justly, and coincide 
with me in opinion, that, admitting their inefficacy 
in producing pecuniary results. the sacred relics 
of Greece and Rome are worthy of all the devo- 
tion, and all the study, which our ancestors paid 
to them, inasmuch as they contain, in their esti- 
mation, more exquisite models of excellence, 
juster principles of taste, nobler motives of con- 
duct, more certain methods for intellectual ad- 
vancement than are easily to be found in any of 
the works of the present day; not excepting 
those chief depositories of the learning and taste 
of these states, our political pamphlets and news- 
papers. I am very sensible that if this opinion 
of mine were to be decided by ‘hand vote,’ in 
the United States, it would be carried against 
me by a very great majority ; particularly, if, as 
on otber great questions, the black interest of 
Virginia and her dependencies was thrown into 
the scale. A measure, against which, I confess, 
I cun see no reasonable objection. Since upon 
every question of science and morals, from all the 
observations | have made, the oppressed d/ack 
gentiemen of the ancient dominion have quite as 
eorrect views, and altogether as enlarged notions, 
and of consequence as good right to give their 
opinion, as any of those wise patriots, calling 
themselves their masters. The truth is, that 
ever since putting together wuatchwork, and 
measuring bones, and making mould-boards, 
have been sufficient qualifications to entitle men 
novonly to set up for great philosophers them- 
selves, but to be rated as such by others, the 
ancient routes to greatness, through labour and 
trial, and frequent comparison of our own works 
with established standards, have been thought 
too circuitous, and gone entirely into disrepute. 
A man, who, now-a-days, has the ambition to be 
celebrated as a great scholar or philosopher, 


need ask no other boon of providence than to be 
enabled to discover a man:moath pit, or to have re- 
vealed to him ‘a great claw.’ By means of which 
he may step up boldly, and take possession of the 
philosopher's chair at once. But if be happen to 
have his scale and dividers in his pocket, and 
should submit to the drudgery of making a 
drawing and description, for the benefit of the 
curious, he will have ill luck indeed, if, in con- 
sequence of these rare exertions, he be not ele- 
vated, for life, to the presidency of the American 
philosophical society. Since these easy paths to 
literary reputation and eminence have been ex- 
plored, the old tracks have been neglected. Men, 
here, in the United States, understand making 
bargains better, than to buy the good graces 
of posterity, by the painful labours the ancients 
impose, when all their cotemporaries are hawk- 
ing about literary immortality, at their doors, 
for so great a pennyworth. From all which it 
iS Very obvious how it happened that the culo- 
gist* of Dr. Rittenhouse could find no better way 
to account for the unexampled superiority of his 
genius, than bis ignorance of the learned lan- 
guages; and that the great man, his successor 
in the philosopher’s chair, omits no occasion to 
show his contempt for those ancients, by~an 
open violation of all the rules they took the 
pains to establish concerning taste and proprie- 
ty in style; and by taking that short cut to im- 
mortality, which the moderns have invented. but 
which, whoever follows, will, if the testimony of 
those ancients is adraitted, be cruelly disappoint- 
ed in his expectations. 

In making these observations in defence of 
ancient literature, I have not thought it worth my 
while to notice the objections raised by our wise 
legislators at Lancaster, who, as I am credibly in- 
formed, are very violent in their animosity, ever 
since they have heard that the book, called Ho- 
mer’s Iliad. is a shilling pamphlet, published ex- 
pressiy against that immortal work, Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense; and that they have had it seriously in 
contemplation to pass an act of attainder against 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, since they have learnt 
that he was a lawyer, who had, on divers occa- 
sions, expressed himself very boldly against their 
favourite project of building up justices of the 
peace on the ruins of the bar. These false no- 
uons I must leave time to correct; for it would 
be going too far out of my way to collect the 
evidence to draw our wise representatives out of 
an error, into which they have fallen very inno- 
contlye 

Having thus finished, in the manner of my 
cotemporaries, this elaborate and ingenious de- 
fence of ancient learning, I shall now, with 
great joy to myself and the public, return to the 
excellent work [ have undertaken to review. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, — 


As you have sometimes spoken of the fashions 
in your port folio, you are the most proper per- 
son to whom J can address my complaints of the 
ill manners of the day. 

I am one of those, of my sex, who think the 
charms with which nature hes Jiberally gifted 
us, should not lie altogether concealed, and those 
fellows, who undertake to censure us for making 
a free display of them, are impertinent and reflect 
not that they also are very fond of displaying 
themselves and on all ocasions, in conversations, 
drag in, right or wrong scraps and quotations 


*¢T am disposed to believe that his extensive 
knowledge and splendid character are to be ascribe 
ed chiefly to his having escaped the pernicious influence 
of monkish learning upon bis mind in early lite.’ Dr. 
Rush's Eulogy on Dr. Rittenhouse. sit 


they have gleaned from Magazines, or news- 
papers to make us believe they are learned and 
well read, yet if we expose to view only naked, 
genuine charms they call us immodest, but they, 
with all their borrowed nonsense pass uncensu- 
red; hang their impertinence! 

‘But to come to what most weighs upon my 
mind, not long since being on a visit to Wash- 
ington, I thought I would outstrip the most 
fashionable of our ladies and astonish the 
southern members of congress, who had been 
mostly accustomed to view the charms of their 
black woman or of Indian squaws. | had scarce- 
ly made my entree into a large assembly, when 
a tall mammoth of a creature suddenly fixed 
his lecherous eyes and kept them riveted upon 
my bare bosom. Had two burning glasses col- 
Jected the rays of the sun there I should not have 
felt more torment: I knew not which way to 
look. I first cast my eyes down upon my neck, 
then looked up, now on one side, then on the 
other. My eyes from their sudden transitions 
quickened their motion, till at length they began 
fairly to quiver and my whole body was in one 
universal flutter, just like a sparrow when under 
the charm ofa rattle snake and ready to be de- 
voured by ite I wished I had been stark naked, 
that the eyes that were fastened upon me, having 
no particular point to attract them, would wander 
all over my body and give me some relief. 1 
was upon the point of sinking, when some lucky 
accident relieved me from such horrid looks and 
gave mean opportunity vo recover myself. Now 
I wish it to be understood, and I wish you to in- 
culcate this idea in all your future lessons upon 
fashion and good breeding, that our naked charms 
are not to be gazed or stared at by impertinent 
fellows, but must only be viewed by stolen glan- 
ces, particularly at this early date of the fash- 
fom, when they unaccustomed to being ex- 
posed to view, feel as sensibly the staring of the 

- MEN, a» eyes just opened, after being long closed. 
feel the glare of the sun. If the men feel at 
any Aoss fora resting place for their eyes, can 
they not collect their wandering looks to a point 
on the face, a part more inured to the gazing of 
men. 


Yours ever, LOs 


zemee 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTHUR LER, Ke. 
[Continved.] 
Extracts of letters from London. 


October 6, 1780. 


Mr. Henry Laurens was brought to town last 
hight, rather in better health. He was lodged 
that night in the messenger’s house, in Scotland 
yard, and denied all sert of communication with 
his friends, or those who wished to speak to him. 
He was examined at noon at Lord George Ger- 
maine’s, and committed by a warrant of justice 
Addington a close prisoner to the tower, orders 
that no person whatever speaks to him. These 
folks are so foolishly changeable that most likely 
in a few days the severity of his confinement 
may be relaxed. At present two men are always 
in the same room with him, and two soldiers 
without. 


October 10, 1780. 


Since my last, of the sixth, there has been no |: 


Mate rial incident relative to Mr. Henry Laurens’s 
commitment; nor is the rigour of his confine- 
ment abated. No person whatever can speak tu 
him but in hearing and sight of the two attend- 


ant messengers, It is said that the secretary of 


state’s order will produce admittance to his rouin, 
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but nothing else. Some of his tory relations, and 
a Mr. Manning, a merchant of the city, and a 
correspondent of Mr. Laurens have made at- 
tempts to speak to him, but did not succeed. 
He is wise enough to be cautious who he speaks 
to. It is generally thought that this rigour will 
be taken off in a few days, and that his friends, 
who are now backward for fear that any stir 
may be disadvantageous to him, will have ad- 


mittance. Almost every person here is crying 
out shame upon this sort of treatment of Mr. 
Laurens. i 


October 17, 1780. 

It was not until the fourteenth instant that 
any person whatever was permitted to see Mre 
Laurens in the tower. On that day, after re- 
peated applications for admission, Mr. Manning 
and Mr. Laurens, jun. a youth of sixteen or 
eighteen years, who bas been some years at 
Warrington school, were permitted to see him. 
An order went signed from the three secretaries 
of state, Hillsborough, Stormont and Germaine, 
to the governor of the tower, permitting the two 
gentlemen above to visit Mr. Laurens for half 
an hour. The warrant expressly intimating that 
their visit was to be limited to that time, and 
that they could not, a second time, see him, 
without a new order. The governor of the tower 
sent a note to Mr. Manning’s that he had re- 
ceived such an order from the secretaries of 
state, and he, with young Laurens, went accord- 
ingly last Saturday morning. They found him 
very ill of a Jax, much emaciated, but not low 
spirited. and bitterly invective against the people 
of England for their harsh treatment of him. 
He spoke very handsomely of captain Keppel, 
who took him, and the lieutenant who accompa- 
nied him to London; but from the period of his 
putting his foot on shore, he was treated with a 
brutality which he could not even expect from 
Englishmen. His weakness from sickness, and 
his agitation on seeing his son, took up the first 
ten of the thirty minutes allowed him to converse 
with hi: friends. The rest was filled with bitter 
invectives against the authors of his harsh treat- 
ment. His outer room is but a very mean one, 
not more than twelve feet square, a dark, close 
bed-room adjoining. both indifferently furnished, 
and 2 few books on his table; no pen and ink, or 
newspaper has been yet allowed him, but he has 
a pencil. and memofandum book in which he 
occasionally notes things. The warden of the 
tower and a yeoman of the guard are constantly 
at his elbow, though they never attempt to stop 
his conversation. Mr. Manning and his child 
being the first visitors he has had, perhaps Mr. 
Laurens was led to say every thing he could of 
the severity of his treatment, in order that it 
might be known abroad. and contradict the ge- 
neral report of his being exceedingly well treat- 
ed. He has bitnerto declined any physical advice, 
or the visits of any of those creatures near him, 
who may be put in with a view to pump. Mr. 
Penn is making application, and will likely see 
him. It is doubutul if the son will. again get 
teaver His harsh treatment being now preity 
generally known, every one is crying out shame 
ugainst it, and they accuse a great personage, 
known by the name of white eyes, as the imme- 
diate author of it. 

Passy, November 6, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 


My grandfather has been, for a long time 
past, laid up with the goat, and is so still. He 


directs me to inform you, that he has received 


several of your letters, which he has not as yet 
been able to answer; he hopes, however, that in 
. few days he shail be able to do it, as his suf- 
ierings are much diminished. 
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You have heard, I suppose of the arrival at 
Brest of M. de Guichen. 
i I am, as ever, my dear sir, 
Your very affectionate 
_ Humble servant, 
W. T. FRANKLIN. 
M. Dumas. 
Amsterdam, November 9, 1780. 
MY DEAR SIR, l 
I feel niıyself greatly obliged to you for your 
kind attention in writing frequently to me. and Í 
beg you will believe that I receive your letters 
with great satisfaction. 

I ain happy to find we are to have the pleasure. 
of seeing you here the end of this week, and [ 
flatter myself we shall have much agreeable con- 
versation together, and with the other friends of - 
freedom and lovers of mankind, now in Amster- 
dam. 8 
We have letters from London so far down as 
the third of this month, at which time our friend 
Mr. L. was still under rigorous confinement, in- 
somuch that his young son was not permitted to 
see him. We have, however, found means of 
some communications with him, by which we 
find his health quite restored, and that he is in 
very high spirits. He assures us, under his 
hand, that no paper of any consequence has 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. We have reason 
to hope that he will, in a short time, be released, 
at least from his present rigorous confinement; 
but this, as well as all I write you respecting 
him, had better be kept to ourselves. I received a 
letter yesterday from L'Orient, by which I find 
a vessel had arrived there from Philadelphia, 
which brings accounts that general Gates was at 
the head of twelve thousand men, within seventy 
miles of Charlestown, and that his advanced 
parties had surprised several of the enemy’s out- 
posts, and made about one hundred prisoners. 
I make not the least doubt we shall have pleas- 
ing accounts from that quarter before very long. 

I um delighted at the information you give 
me, that we may expect the pleasure of seeing 
M. le duc de la V. in this city. I shall make it 
a point, as soon as he arrives here, to pay my 
devoirs to him. 

I pray you to believe me to be, with the most 
respectful compliments to your lady and to ma- 
demoiselle, _ 

, Your sincere friend and servant, 
F- SEARLE. 
_ PS. We have no vessel here that will dcpart 
for any part of America this season, which I am 
very sorry for. : 


Passy, November 7, 1780. 


DEAR SIR, 


When I wrote you yesterday that M. de Guichen 
was arrived, I made no doubt but that it was cer- 
tain, especially as I had it from persons who are. 
generally well informed. But i now find that I 
have been deceived, and I take the earliest op- 
portunity of acquainting you therewith, in order 
to prevent your spreading a piece of intellip ence 
which is not founded on truth. yg 

I am, my dear sir, 
With great esteem, 
Your affectionate 
ne ° Humble servant, 
M. Dumas. W. T. FRANKLIN. 
SE 
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Journal of a tour from Paris to Amsterdam, in 
the year 1796. 
9th November, 1796. Left Faris in the morn- 
ing in company with Mr. on a tour to 
Amsterdam and lodged atCompiesne 19 leagues. 
This pretty town which contains 5000 inhabitants 
had once to rejoice ina royal chaicau, a pleasing 
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palace of Louis the 15th, which still preserves 
the. decapitation of its last royal and wretched 
owner. 

It is surrounded by very extensive and luxuri- 
ant meadows through which the river Oise rolls 
a busy tide, if we may so conclude from the num- 
ber of large barges on its margin; there is also 
anexcellent stone bridge. i 


lOth, Breakfasted at Noyon. a large town 


formerly the residence ofa bishop. The cath- 


edral still exibits strong traits of gothic grandeur, 
although it now serves only as a military deposit 
of corn and forage. There isa well constructed 
fountain in the market place. Two markets 
one ef provisions and vegetables, the other of 
flour and grain, appeared abundantly supplied. 

, St. Quentin is a fortified, being considered as 
a frontier town. It looks well as you approach 
it from a hill two miles aistance. The princi- 
pal church appeared higher than any Ihave ever 
scene We rode close along the fosse of its wes- 
tern ramparts, but did not enter the town, 


llth, Breakfasted at Cambray, a city much 
more interesting for being the residence of the 
amiable Fenelon, than for its formidable fortifi- 
cations. The style of the houses differs, and there 
is enough of cleanliness to shew, that you are near 
leaving France. 


Bouchain is a strongly fortified place, as far as 
numerous bastions, ditches, wall, gates, and draw 
bridges go. 
non mounted. We first met the Scheldt at 
Cambrai and now here again. We arrived at 
Valenciennes in time for dinnerand for the more 
interesting spectacle of viewing the effects of the 
seige in 1793. The works are various. numer- 
ous, and apparently impregnable. 
cipal attack was on the east. 


melancholy effects of bombs and bullets. 
are now a general pile of ruins. 


men. 


4,000. 


singular articles in France. 


but this town not. 


12th, Soon after leaving Valenciennes you 


enter Austrian Flanders or rather the conquered 
department of French Brabant. 


Dumourier, gained the battle of Jemappe. There 
is a hill a little to the south of Mons, on and 
around which was the Austrians’ encampment, 
and about a mile and half beyond, near the 
village of Jemuppe, lies another where the 
Austrians had raised several strong redoubts. 
These the French stormed and carried one after 
the other, although repeatedly repulsed with im- 
mense slaughter. here is a small village 
between the two hills in which much carnage 
was the result of the cavalry of both armies meet- 
ing. ‘The French bad fuli fifteen thousand killed. 
and the Austrians about eleven, (as tne French 
general moved rapidly on, the peasanfry of the 
country were at hoerty to bury the dead, in doing 
which they filled three coal pits, the cloathing fully 
compensated them for their labour.) The fatter 
hastily retreated, and Mons the next morning 
surrendcied to the former. 


This town has changed masters four times 
since the commencement vithe present war but 
fortunately for its insaiitanis the emperor Joseph 
the Secend, in 1754, hau taken care to have all its 


It hasa garrison but I saw no can- 


The prin- 
There are two 
churches and about 150 houses which exhibit the 
They 
The Austrian 
and English combined forces amounted to 70,000 
The garrison consisted of 12,000,’ and 
when the town surrendered, they were reduced to 
There were also near 3,000 inhabitants 
who perished in this scige of torty-three days. We 
he:e met swong beer. and a sea coal fire, two 
St. Quentin, Cun). 
bray and Beuchain are situated on high ground 


Artived at 
two o'clock at Mons and immediately procured a 
guide to conduct us to the memorable spot where 
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out works demolished ;* it has therefore always 
since escaped the horrors of a seige by deliver- 
ing its keys to that general who brought an army 
to demand them. 
beautiful rows of trees, which like a} the other 
fortified towns I have seen, afford very pleasant 
promenades for the inhabitants. 
ted on a hill and at some distance looks well, all 
the buildings of importance are churches or 
religious houses. 
in the streets several capuchin friars, and 
some priests. 
and next Tuesday is the time for their evacua- 
tion. 
ses and two or three little chapels, where 
the mendicants pick up money by impos- 
ing on credulity, and taxing superstitious sensi- 
bility. 


The ramparts are high with 
Mons is situa. 


Here for the first time I met 
But the convents are suppressed, 


On the road we passed a number of cros- 


The entrance to Mons on the road from 
Valenciennes is remarkably pleasing from the 
lofty trees that border the pavement for a mile. 
On the ramparts there are two large windmills. 
but no cannon, and one mill is worth a thousand 
guns. The honest Brabanters think that man 
was made to raise wheat and vegetables, and not 
to murder each other. There is a fair beld here 
twice a year which lasts twenty days ; they were 
now engaged in the fall one; we walked round 
about seventy or eighty very pretty temporary 
shops filled with a great variety of merchandize. 
They are erected in and round the walls of a 
large public building and some in a large square. 
The petty merchants come from Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Valenciennes. &c. 

We left Mons at Zeven, being a very fine 
morning and arrived at Brussels at five o'clock, 
thirty-five miles. For about twenty miles the 
country has greatly the appearance of New-En- 
gland, rocks and stones excepted, and that there 
are no enclosures, but farmhouses occasionally 
scattered, and churches and windmills rising in 
every direction. 

Brussels is considcred as the capital of the 
Austrian Pays bas. It has among other advan- 
tages that of centrality in respect to the neigh- 
bouring great towns of Louvain, Mecklin, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Mons, Charleroy, and Namur; it is 
the handsomest city of imperial Flanders and 
contains about 80,000 inhabitants, in has also 
a great number of churches, hospitals, and 
maisons dieu. The river Senne runs through 
the lower part of it and forms several islands, 
which, covered with houses and united by bridges, 
are not distinguished by a stranger until pointed 
outtohim. This town is built on uneven ground 
the scite of the Park being 150 feet higher than 
the surface of the Senne. Here is a handsome 
palace where the cidevant governor general of 
these provinces used to reside, and a number of 
large houses belonging to the nobility of the 
country, several edifices and hotels necessary for 
the different bodies and tribunals of the general 
government. The was also a royal library, 
and cabinets containing a great variety of sub- 
jects of natural history as well as for experimen- 
tal physics. They had also a mint and treasury, 
and an'imperiul academy of sciences and belles 
lettres. One for design, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, but they have now all perished, 
and a dirty tri-coloured rag displays its tatters in 
front of all the public buildings which were 
overnmental ones, or were the special property 
of any of the emperors family, or belonged to 
emigiant nobles. Had the French been con- 
tent with only this species of confiscation, the 


*It was a favourite theory of this prince that 
countries should be preserved by armies, not by 
turtincations. Theunfortunate experience of Joseph 
faisired some of his theories, both of the philosophi- 
Cal as well as political kind, / 


‘into the general fund of the establishment; 


humiltated inhabitants would not have repined, 
but with deep regret they must have felt their 
subjugation, when they saw the waggons of their 
conquerors carrying off for ever, to enrich the 


proud capital of the republic of France, those 


precious paintings, sculptures and cabinets, which 


had so often excited the curiosity and admiration 


of foreigners, as well as held out preceps and 


sfimulus to the artists of their own country. 
Here is one of the most beautiful squares 


perhaps in Europe. it is called the park of Brussels 


I should rather stile ita garden in the centre of 
fourcharming strees. It is well planted with 
trees; the gravel walks judiciously laid out, and 
the busts and statues, which are numerous. suita- 
bly disposed to produce as much effect as such 
sort of things are capable. In frontof the great 
avenue of the park is a noble house, in which 
the Council of Brabant sat. ‘Ihe houses which 
compose the four streets are net uniformly 
built, but sufficiently elegant, or neat, to form a 
pleasing coup-d’cil. 

They boast of seven parishes, among which is 
a collegiate church. They forme: ly had thirteen 
convents, two of which were suppressed and 
twenty nunneries, most of which were reduced 
in the years 1783 and 1784 by the emperor, at 
the hazard of a rebellion. They also count 
twenty-eight public chapels, and sixty hospitals 
and houses for charitable Purposes; and the fols 
lowing excellent institution is worthy the imitas 
tion of all countries, wherein charity is estimated 
a virtue. Each parish has a building which is 


-called the Orphan House, where poor children of 
_both sexes belonging to the parish are fed, cloath- 


ed, and instructed; and as they advance in age, 
they are set to work at different employments, 
and the money arising-from their tabour goes 
and 


the principal gentlemen of each respective parish, - 


with pleasure undertake the discharge of this 


, truly christian and honorable administration. 


The hotel de Ville. or town house, is of gothic 
architecture, and is said to be the most beautiful 
public building. in Austrian Flanders. The 
tower is ofa pyramidal form three hundred and 
sixty-four feet in height. ‘The statue of St. Mi- 
chael seventeen feet high is fixed on the to of 
this lofty steeple. This angel of the revelations, 
it seems, is the patron saint of Brussels and 
therefore you see bim and his dragon perched 
about in different streets; and they certainly have 
had very extraordinary fortune not to have before 
this time been deposed from their airy elevated 
station on the hotel de Ville | 


The large and venerable church of St. Gudule 
placed on high ground, furnishes from the top 
ot the towers avery complete view of the city. 
It is a collegiate, and the prircipal church in 
Brusselse The front exibits a vast and magnifi- 
cent work of gothic architecture and sculpture; 
the interior is composed of sixteen Chapels situa- 
ted along the walls, each adorned with appropri- 
ate paintingsand images, according to the services 
and sufferings of the saint to whom it is dedica- 
ted. There are no pieces that Claim much 
attention. The French seized and sent to Paris 
every chefd’euvre they could find in the palaces, 
or churches. but the priests took care, in time, 
to send off to Vienna all their crucifixes, vessels, 
and martyrs, that were composed of gold or sil- 
ver; with these exceptions there 
enough of the superb, with some glitter, to 
make this cathedral worth a few hours ‘of the 
traveller’s time and observation. | 


This country formed a part of the hereditary 
conquests belonging to the house of Austria, of 
course, the principles of the feudal system with 
the imperial fiefs constituted the §tound- work 
of their tenures. 


eo 


still remains 


It is for a general peace to settle the owner- 
ship and sovereignty of the country. Should it 
eventually remain with France, and continue 
one of its departments, the consfitution of that 
republic necessarily supercedes all feudal dis- 
tinctions, and annihilates every species of legal 
vassalage among its peasantry. The courts of 
Jaw, where the local institutes, of the emperor's 
placards, did not interfere, were regulated in 
their decisions by the civillaw. The general 
outlines of the government, are to be found in 
all good geographical voluines. 

Mild, frank, honest, industrious, religious and 
illiterate. (1 refer to the multitude) I believe, 
and this opinion is founded on much observation, 
and some conversation, that the Flemings would 
generally prefer their old state of vassalage aud 
pious subjugation, to being united as free deni- 
gens, to the infidel, aspiring and belligerant 
republic of France. They appear more disgus- 
ted at the suppression of the religious houses, 
than resentful at the taxes which their new 
masters exact from them, simple and local. For 
ages, inured to and managed by the monkery 

and magic of priests and friars, they cannot be 
brought to believe the shameful vices that natu- 
rally attach te convents, where, indolence and 
kuxury united to seclusion and privacy, produce 
effects of the most detestable nature. Crimes 
confined within their own walls, if detected would 
not be punished, because the erder ought not to 
be scandalised, lest religion should» thereby be 
profaned! E : 

There are twenty-five bridges and as many 
public fountains, but no one remarkable.* They 

‘have several markets, the fish, vegetable and 
fesh ones very full and very good. 


(To be continued.) T s 
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In a general and statistical history, now prepariag 
for the press, by an ingenious cłergym:n, of one 
of the most interesting portions of Americin ter- 
ritory, a place has been allotted to Biography. In 
this department is a sketch of the iife of CARVER, 
who travelled into the western country in 1765. 
Nothing but an outline is yet drawn; many facts 
are ‘still to be collected, and many interesting par- 
ticulars may yet be gleaned, to illustrate that con- 
stitutional bent of mind, which is but another term 
for inflexible resolution, and ardent yenius.] 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF Capt. CARVER, 
THE CELEBRATED TRAVELLER. 
Captain Jonathan Carver was born at Canter- 


bury, Connecticut, in 1729. He was a descendant - 


of John Carver, the first governor of the colony 
of Plymouth, in 1620. His mother, being de- 
serted by her husband, was reduced, with her 
child, to needy circumstances. 
of that town made provision for the boy, and, at 
@ proper age, indented him to a shoemaker of 
the name of Bradford. 

“With the common advantages of a district 
school, he made uncammon progress in reading, 
writingysand arithmetic. His uctive mind became 
uneasy with his confined situation. The severity 
of his master added new force to his predominant 
passion for adventure, and'he quitted him before 
the age of twenty-one, under the youthful ex- 
pectation of managing better for himself. He 
married, at Windham, a young woman by the 

ame of. Robins; but, not being contented to 
walk-in the narrow circle of domestic duties, on 
the ¢Smmencement of hostilities between France 


e One is called Manneke-fisse. It is a statue 
elevated ona stone pedestal, very naturally, but very 
offensively discharging a stream of excellent water, 
which the inhabitants catch in buckets—-most coun- 
tries have their indecencies. 


and England, in 1755, he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and marched with the troops to the de- 
fence of the frontiers of New-York. In 1757, he 
escaped the dreadful massacre at fort William- 
Henry, where about 1500 brave troops, under 
the command of general Webb, were murdered 
in cold blood, by the Indians in the French army, 
commanded by general Montcalm. 


in colonel Patridge’s regiment, and the year 
following was, with the troops under general 
Wolf, at the siege and surrender of Quebeck. 
In 1760, he was promoted to a captain’s com- 
mission. As a soldier and an officer he acquitted 
himself with reputation for bravery and ability. 


The selectmen - 
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Carver, in 1758, was promoted to a lieutenancy 


After the peace of Versailles, in 1763, captain 


Carver retired from the army, but was too 
enterprising to be idle. 
to fatigue and danger, his bold genius led him, 
from motives stated in the introduction and con- 
clusion of his travels, to explore the western 
country, which had been, by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, ceded to Great Britain. 
two years with his family in Massachusetts, he 
set forward in 1765 on his rout to the lakes, 
without individual or combined patronage to de- 
fray his expensese In the accomplishment of 
this noble and hazardous undertaking captain 
Carver has deservedly the honour of rendering 
a most important service to his country, in open- 
ing to its acquaintance a vast unexplored wilder- 
ness, which, in the progress of population, is 
destined to be inhabited? by a civilized people. 
He was absent from his family tWo years and 
five months, and travelled about seven thousand 
mites. 


Having become inured 


Spending about 


In 1769, he took passage, with his family, for 
England, indulging the fond expectation of re 
ceiving the reward of his labawts. But here he 
thought himself treated not only with neglect, 
but injustice. He obtained from the Board of 
Trade merely a compensation of the sums he 
had expended in his travels, on condition of de- 
livering up the original journals. But fortunately 
retaining duplicates, he, after several years, pro- 
cured the publication of his travels for his own 
benefit. 

. With his family in London, and disappointed 
of that support which he had every reason to 
expect from a government he had so faithfully 
served, at the risk of his life, in expioring the 
western territories, he necessarily fell into indi- 
gent circumstances. i ; 

The probable reasons why captain Carver and 
his travels were not more patronized, were the 
difficulties which then existed and were increas- 
ing between Great Britain and her colonies. [t 
was their policy to suppress every thing that 
tended to give a more particular view of the 
power, wealth, and future prospects of this coun- 
try. id : 

With a family, and destitute of the adequate 
means of support, Carver found less sympathy 
in the wealth of London, than he would have 
shared among the tribes of the west.” 

In 1779, he acted in the low employment of a 
clerk in a lottery office, till worn out with fa- 
tigue, and borne down by disappointment, a 
putrid fever put an end to his life in the city of 
London, January 31, 1780, aged 51. 


Captain Carver was above the common stature, 
of a firm muscular frame of body. His features 
indicated a bold, persevering mind. He was of 
a light florid complexion. Pse in his morals, 
he was free from the folly of assuming import- 
ance by profanity. In his travels, and in his 
curious and intelligent letter to his wife, dated 
September 24, 1767, he manifests a practical 
belief of a constant providence, which, in a must 
remarkable manner, had guarded over him in 
all his ways. | 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller’ in 
Europe, written m 1800 and 1801. 


(Continued. } 
Berne, October 17. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


We left Lucerne the 15th very early, and tra- 


velled along the banks of the lake of Sempack by 
a very fine road. 
the village of the savae name, celebrated in Hel- 
vetian i:istory for the battle which the Swiss gave 
Leopold, duke of Austria, in 1386, who was kil- 
led near it, with the flower of his knights : at 
the further end of the lake is the small town of 
Sursee. . We remarked in the church-yard (as 
we have several times done in this country) that 
almost cvery grave was decorated witha stone, 
worden or metal cross, sometimes gilt in a 
strange, fantastic manner; before each cross 
was a bason of holy water, with a sprig of myr- 
tle in it, for the friends of the departed to sprin- 
kle it on their graves; no weed is suffered to 
grow upon them, and it would be thought a dis- 
grace to the surviving relations were they to ne- 
glect keeping them clear. 


We saw onthe opposite shore 


We dined at Zofingen, a small neat manu- 


facturing town upon the Wigger; and as our 
horses had to stop there a couple of hours, we 
got no further at night than a lone bouse in the 
neighbourhood of some mills.—The place is cal- 
led Morganthal. The next morning we procee- 
ded on to this place, stopping only at the village 
of Hindlebanck, to see in the little parish church 
the celebrated tomb of Madame de Langhans, 
who died in child birth at the age of twenty- 
eight. 


This monumcnt, which does infinite credit to 


the taste and invention of Mr. Nahl, the sculp- 
tor, has been universally admired, and I think 
with reason. 
der akind of trap-door, which on being raised 
exhibits the tombstone which is supposed to co- 


It is in an aisle of the church un- 


ver Madame de Langhans, burst in twain, in & 


very natural and fine manner, and she is scen 
raising it up with one arm, while she holds in the 
other her little infant, who also appears strug- 


gling to free itself from the confinement of the 
grave. Ido not know that l ever saw a more 
pleasing monument; the attitudes and eltect are 
surprisingly natural, and the beauty of the mother 
and her litttle innocent are well calculated to 
excite a lively interest in the beholdere You 


will see a good engraving of it in one of my 


port folios if vou will apply to my friends in—— 

We entered Berne by a fine bridge of hewn 
free stone Dinlt overthe Aar —At the gute which 
terminares it our passports were demanded, but 
returned to us last night viseed by the proper 
authorities. 

From the appearance of Berre without, a 
stranger is surprised to find a large, beautiful, 
and regular city ; the houses on every street sup- 
ported by arcades, which aiiord a covered walk 
all over the place, and under which are, all the 
shops. Nothing but carriayes and servants 
washing at the fountains, are sven in the streets, 
and to facilitate crossing the streets in dirty 
weather, large flags, raised above the level of the 
pavement (like those in Philadeiphia) are placed in , 
the most convenient places. Ahe houses are all 
built of freestone, of a delicate olive colour, and, 
independent of the ornament of arcades, are ge- 
nerally of handsome architecture. The pulse 
buildings are miusatficent; particularly the hos- 
pital, waich would do honour to a large capital. 

The caticdral is an ancient, noble structure, 
uniting solidity with beauty. Itt piaced on a 
terrace of enormous begght, supported by the 
Lighest stone wall I ever saw; J believe it is 
seventy fect. Itis plenteg with rows of tives 
and forms the pfincipal, promenudesor she ji 


> 
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bitants. The view of the surrounding country 
is both extensive, and grand; perhaps it is one 
of the finest in Switzerland, as it commands the 
-winding of the Aar througha rich and highly 
romantic coupuy. and extends to the Alps of 
Grindenwald, which are among the highest and 
most beautiful glaciers. At the rising and setting 
of the sun these snow capt mountains assume a 
splendour which is scarcely to be imagined by a 
person who has never seen them, and which I 
candidly confessto you! never tormed an ideaof. 

I must here, once for all, beg your indulgence 
for the enthusiasm with which you will perceive 
J am, and may be tempted to describe (perhaps 
too often) the grand scenes which nature delights 
to display in Switzerland. It may very probably 
be tiresome to you; but I am well convinced 
that any one who has ever been in this extraor- 
dinary country, and possesses the slijhtes taste, 
for its beauties, would with a kindred feeling 
read, and not condemn, my apparcutly extrava 
gant descriptions, and most assuredly never con- 
sider them as romantic or too exaggerated. I may 
also perhaps permit myself to enter into too 
minute details of my proceedings, by informing 
you of my almost hourly adventures; but in a 
country so singular and so interesting as this, 
where every mile presents something new and 
worthy of observation, Iam really loth to omit 
informing you of every thing l see and do, and 
would ratherrun the risk of incurring your cen- 
sure for tedious narrative, than by teo concise a 
communication leave you ignorant of what | 
wish you to be acquainted with. 

Berne. though it appears low from the neigh- 
bouring country which is very elevated and 
broken into various torms, is nevertheless situ- 
ated pretty high. It is almost insulated by the 
Aar, which flows round three sides of it. Every 
thing within and without gives the idea of mode- 
rate but competent wealth, industry, and atten- 
tion to public convenience ; indeed this is the 
Case throughout Switzerland, where public spi- 
rit prevailed more than ja any other cou:try. 
The revolution has, however, made some differ- 
ence, as it has dissipated all the public and con- 
tracted by its acquisitions all the private means. 
Besides this. it has created a Jealousy which has 
proved destructive to all friendly intercourse. 
and has absolutely destroyed the society which 
rendered Switzerland the favorite resort of tne 
elepant and the literary. l am tired out with 
hearing the complaints of the different parues ; 
every one appears discontented and accuses his 
ntighbour as being concerned in bringing about 
tbe dreadful change. 

l ; October 22. 

We are just returned from an excursion to 
the valley and glaciers of Grindenwald, which 
-evcn at this late season has afforded us a plea- 
sure of the highest kind this country affords. 

The weather proving very tine on;the lath, 
and promising a continuance, we leit Berne after 
dinner, accompanied @ily by one servant anu 
carrying a small bundle of necessaries—a noble 
road enabled us tu arrive i) three hours at the 
town of Shun, situated at one end of the lake of 
the same name, on the banks of the Aar, just 
where that river issues trom it. We passed the 
night here, and were tot a little amused with 
the loquacity of our landlerd, who was a perfect 
Boniface. Finding we were Americans, he came 
into our room, uninvited, to tell us that he knew 
Dr. Franklin at Paris, where he said he once cut 
a figure, but spending all his money he was com- 
pelled to retire to this place where he was not 
uot Known, and turn mn-kecper. He professed 
also to have been au intimate acquaintance ot 
Voltaire and Rousseau, of whom he recounted 
many anecdotes. and he diverted us with a de- 

"un of the information he gave to Coxe the 
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traveller, who he assured us, with great pride, 
staid several days to converse with him respect- 
ing Switzerland. i 

Very early next morning we embarked in onc 
of the flat-bottomed barques of the place, and 
had got half over the lake (which is five or six 
leagues long) before a heavy fog that had plagued 
us for a couple of hours was compleatly dissi- 
pated. We were then much delighted with the 
yrandeur of the mountains which shut in this 
beautiful piece of water, and which at this sea- 
son presented a singular spectacle; their tops 
being covered with snow, (a circumstance that 
scarcely ever happens in summer) which ex- 
tended as far as the cold region, below which 
was verdure intermingled with forests, villages, 
and chateaux. | 

Afier a few hours rowing we were landed at a 
lone house called the New Haus, from whence 
we Walked two miles to the village of Interlack- 
en. A shortdistance from it, we passed through 
the sinall one of Unterscen, where are the ruins 
of an old castle, but which have no picturesque 
or romantic beauty. At Intcrlacken we hired a 
char-a-bane, or low cart, the seats of which were 
nung upon leathern springs—aAs we were much 
juited in our journey up the rugged vallies, we 
preferred walking the greater part of the way ; 
particularly as we could.more leisurely admire 
the savage scenery of the Atps, among which we 
were now entering. Black pine and larch torests, 
impending rocks, and rapid torrents. which dash- 
ed along over their stony beds, were the chiel 
features of the wild valies we passed through. 

It was nearly dark when we came to the litle 
hamlet of Geindenwald, where we. found tolzra- 
ble accommodations in the smail auberge of the 
-lace, from the windows of which we could see 
nothing but bieak prospects, rendered more 
dreary by tne approach of winter. ‘Lhe chalets 
ur intic log nuts buut on the plains which are 
found high up tie mountains, andto winch the 
uerdmen rive there cattle in summer, were now 
quite deserted and halt buried in suow. Some 
ol these cAudets are found at an amazing heigit, 
and have a ve: y romantic and solitary appearance 
when seen from the vallies. 

= , 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT-OF KiNO’S BENCH. 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 
Hirre v. Dale. 


Mr. Sc4rlet opened the pleadings. The decla- 
ration Slated, that the plaiuutf was the proprictor 
and had the copy- right of a song culled ° Abraham 
Newland,’ tnat he hada right to print and publish 
the same, and that the defendant injuriously 
printed a number of these sons in vivlation of 
tais copy-right. 

There were two counts in the declaration: it 
was described as a poem, as a copy of verses, and 
as a Song. 7 

Mr. Erskine stated to his Lordship and the 
gentlemen of the jury, that the plaintiff, in this 
action, was a music selle: at Liverpool, and that 
the defendant was in the same way of business 
in this towne This case might be considered by 
many as of small importance; but that was 
always of importance, that was attended with 
benefit. 

Lord Ellenborough here asked if this song 
Was entcred at Stationers’ Hall, pursuant to the 
statute of Anne? 

Mr. lirskine said it was not, and-that it was 
hot necessary in an action; it was only necessary 
to be entered for the purpose of penaltis 

His Lordship asked, if this song was a book! 

Mr. Erskine rephed, that he should most 
clearly bring it within his Lordship’s jurisdic - 
tione The subject matter of this action was 


‘ 
Ld 


this: Mr. Dibdin, who is a man of humour and 
«cnius, composed a little poem, which after- 
wards, in different parts of England, was set to 
music ; and it was a poem on the same subject, 
which had occupied the greatest poets in the 
‘world. in all ages. No man was better acquaint- 
cd with all the learning of the ancient world 
-han his Lordship. ‘This subject had occupied 
the poets of all times—* The love of Money.’ 
From the time of the Greeks down to the time 
of our own satirists, on this very topic: 


O cives, cives, quærenda pecunia primum est: 
Virtus post nummos. 


Money, they said, produced many virtues, and 
a great many vices. But suppose there was a 
correct translation of these potts, he did not 
think it was probable. their beauties were likely 
to engross the attention of the mass of mankind. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was a great mastcr 
in painting, used to say. trat ‘it required great 
laste to see that which was excellent in the fine | 
arts.’ A vulgar man would be apt to set the 


same value on the paintings at Vauxhall, as on 


those of Reubens, or of the first masters of the 
art. Mr. Dibdin did not -address his verses so 
much to the learned. as to the mass of mankind. 
He chose for his subject the over-ruling power 
of money; and as Mr. Abraham Newland was 
the great representative of our currency. which 
had so long stood its ground, and which was 
likely so to do, it had been called after his name. 
The learned counsel here read part of the song: 


© brave Abraham Newland, 
Notify'd Abrahaham Newland; 
I’ve heard people say, 
That sham Abraham you may ; 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland. 


This song was merely meant to repre -ent the 
value of our paper credit, the name of Abraham 
Newland being subscribed to all our notes. 
Without entering into the merits or demerits 
of this poem, whether it was good or bad, it 
certainly had a great number of readers. It 
had been heard in theatres, and had been set to 
music, though it was not forthe music, but only 
tor the words, this action was brought. 

Lord Ellenborough wished to see the 8th of 
Anne, relative to this subject. 

Mr. Erskine observeu, that some time ago 
this was matter of great controversy among the 
greatest Judges; and Lord Mansficld consider- 
ed it as a cummon law right. That independent 
of the statute, there was a right vested in every 
person who was the author of every composition, 
to prevent any otber person depriving him of 
the fruits of his ingenuity. Other Judges enter- 
tained different opinions on this subjecte They 
held, while your Lird was in your cage, it was 
yours; while your book was in yeur closet, it was 
your property ; but the moment it was published, 
it wus competent to others not only to read it, but 
to copy ite ‘lo putan end to all disputes on this 
subject, the Legislature, in the time of Q. Anne, 
gave the au.her a vested interest in his work for 
fourteen years, and, if he was living at the end of 
tnat period, for another fourteen years, There 
were penalties annexed to the breach of the copy 
right, which were not sought to be recovered by 
this action. But, in order te recover the penal- 
tics, Legislature required the observance of cer- 
tain forms and ceremonies, as, that it should be 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, &c. 

Lord Elenborough here observed, that the 
vesting clause was detached from the penal 
clause. 

Mr. Erskine observed, that Mr. Dibdin hav- 
ing composed tius litte poem, it was set to 
music, and he had a winess who used to sing 
it on the stage at Liverpool, 7 His jearned friend 


perhaps might say, if you allow a man to sing it 
‘on the stage, you have lost your copy-right. But 
that he denied. Nothing could make it more 
public than a publication, which had not that 
effect. 

Lord Ellenborough asked if they could make 
this song a book ; it was only one sheet, and the 
word in the Act was book, If Mr. Erskine put 
it on the common law right of the party, his 
lordship said he had an opinion on that point. — 

Mr. Erskine said, he should never desire bis 
lordship to decide it on that ground. It had 
ever been decided, that a sung is within the act 
of parliament. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that score might be 
a print... He asked the learned counsel if they 
had any decision that a song was a bgok within 
the meaning of the act of parliament ? 

Mr. Erskine said it had been so decided. , 

Lord Ellenborough said, he rather doubted 
whether there had been any such decisions, His 
lordship adverted to the cases of Becket, Donald- 
son, Miller, &c. ; 

Mr. Erskine supposed, if he had written 
a poem ef 2000 stanzas, or of twenty, that, he 
contended, gave him a copy-right to that com- 
position, which was the work of the human 
mind, without-regard to the length of it. 

Lord Ellenborough suid, the term used in the 
act was book, which he thought was material, 
considering the regulations on this subject, in 
the time of Charles the second. His lordship 
after looking at the act of parliament, thought 
they could hardly get on with this case. lfit is 
to be a book. said his lordship, I shall not extend 
ite After having been at some pains to under- 
stand this subject, I cannot agree in the opinion 
of Mr. J. Yates. os 

Mr. Erskine said, what he contended was this, 
that this composition was a poem, and that the 
law applied to a-poem, whether it was long or 
short. This song was only one sheet, how 
many pages must it consist of to constitute a 
book ? Must it have three or four, or how 
many ? . 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was quite clear 


inthe statute, it must consist of a plurality of 


sheets. — : 

Mr. Erskine said, if this poem had been print- 
ed in large letters, it might have been made to 
amount to several sheets. 
© Lord Ellenborough said it was very likely 
they might have spun it out to muke it a book. 

Mr. Erskine hoped his loraship would save 
the point. o 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was of opinion 
this was not a booke He did not know how far 
this might be carried. What was to be said of 
an handbill, or of asingle advertisement? This 
thing is neither stitchec, nor does it consist of a 
variety of sheets. Perhaps it might be said, a 
book is that which consists of a number of sheets 
stiched or bound. He did not say that was a 
perfectly correct definition of a book; but he 
was clear that a single sheet unstiched, was not 
a book within the meaning of the act; and there- 
fore, said he, I think the plaintiff ought to be 
nonsuited, on this ground, that I am of opinion, 
that a sorig on a single shect is not a book within 
the act of parliament. | 

Mr. Erskine said, his cJient had purchased it 
quite unconnccted with music, and it was after- 
wards setto music from an idea it would bea 
popular song: but they did not pretend to have 
a copy-right in the music. Any body might 
sing the song as often as they pleased; but what 
the plantiffcompluined of was, that the defendant 
had printed the words df the song. 

Lord ENlenborough said. Mr. Erskine had 
epened to him the whole field of literary proper- 
ty, and the common law right of authors, on 
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which there had 
opinion. 

Mr. Erskine said, the case was sufficiently on 
his lordship’s notes, if he should happen to 
move it. 

Lord Ejlenborough said, that two words put 
upon a card, or one word, might sutisfy the 
act of parliament, if it were to be carried to the 
length contended for. 

Mr. Erskine said, it was unnessasary to ob- 
serve, that some of the works of Mr. Abraham 
Newland; though very small were extremely 
valualle. 

Plaintiff nonsuited. 


been a great difference of 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
When we consider the ravages committed in 


commonwealths by avarice, fraud, envy, rapine, 
flagrant injustice, and false friendship; when we 


remark that hypocrisy and baseness are so es-' 


sential to the character of a democrucy, that with- 
out them this form of government could not 
continue to cheat mankind, no not for an hour ; 


‘when we see the vice of some, the madness of 


others, and the folly of all, engaged in this ex- 


_ploded polity, what slave so passive, what bigot 


so blind, what enthusiast so headlong, what po- 


'litician so hardenee as to stand up in defence of 
a system, CALCUL4TED FOR A CURSE TO MAN- 


KİND? No geometrical proposition, in any book 
of mathem:nical sci¢née, is more capable of the 
clearest proof than that a democracy hus, from its 
very nature, all the weakness of Claudius Casar, 
with all his despotism. and ail the Gissimulation 
of Tiberius, without losing a particle of his ma- 
lignity. 


Ea A 

The following is a fine specimen of the des- 
criptive powers of Mrs. RADCLIFFE. . 

Wandering over the garden, Vivaldi heard 
the voice of Ellena herself performing the mid- 
night hymn to the Virgin, und accompanied by a 
lute. which she touched with most affecting and 
delicate expression. He stood fur a moment 
entranced, and scarcely daring to breathe, lest 
he should lose any note of that meck and holy 
strain, which seemed to flow from a devotion, 
almost saintly. Then, looking round.to dis- 
cover the object of his admiration, a light issu- 
ing from among the bowery foliage.of a clema- 
tis led him to a lattice, and shewed him Ellena. 
The lattice had been thrown open to admit the 
cool air, and he had a full view of her, and the 
apartment. She was rising from a small altar, 
when she had concluded the service; the glow 
of devotion was still upon her countenance, as 
she raised her eyes, and with a rapt earnestness, 
fixed them on the heavens. 
lute, but. no longer awakened it, and seemed lost, 
for a moment, to every surrounding object. 
Her fine ‘hair was negligently bound up in a 
silk net, and some tresses, that had escaped it, 
played on her neck and round her beautiful coun- 


‘enance. which now was not even partially con- 


cealed by a veil. The light drapery of her dress, 
her whole figure, air and attitude, were such as 
might bave been copied for a Grecian nymph. 
When Rousseau composed his Dissertation on 
the Equality of men, this eloquent philosopher 
sought for facts on which to found his reasonirigs ; 
these he collected from an extensive perusal 
of voyages and accounts of remote nations. The 
more I meditate, the more I am convinced that 
all speculations are illusory and unsatisfactory, 
unless they are established. on prominent facts, 
which are to be first collected before we venture 
to indulge metaphysical disquistions. Ifwecom- 
pare the labours of Machiavel with those of 


s 


She still held the | 
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Montesquieu, we may observe, that the illustri- 
ous Frenchman had all the delicaey, the refine- 
ments and the sensibility of his nation, and his 
general reflections are therefore brilliant but 
often fallacious because not built on the perma- 
nent base of experience. The crafty Florentine, | 
versed in the manners of princes, with sagacity 
equal to his genius, deduces all his reflections 
from those prominent facts, which passed under 
his eye, or which he collected from the records 
of instructive history. Lord Bacon introduced 
that wise philosophy which is only founded on 
experiments; the study of nature in her opera- 
tions. 


TO THE GENIUS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
When first thine eyes beheld the light, 
And nature, bursting on thy sight, 
Pour'd on thy beating heart a kindred day ; 
Genius, the fire cy’d child of Fame, 
Circled thy brows with mystic flame, . 
And, warm with hope, pronounc’d this prophet lay : 


Thee, darling boy, I give to know 
Each viewless soprce of joy and woe, 
For thee iny vivid visions shall unfold ; 
Each form that freezes sense to stone, 
Each phantom of the world unknown, 
Shall flit before thine eyes, and waken thoughts uar- 
told. 


. 


The bent of purpose unavow’'d ; 
Of hopes and féars the wildering crowd 
The incongruous train of wishes undefin’d; ` 
Shall all be subjected to thee, 
The excess of bliss and agony 
Shall oft alternate seize thy high attemper’d mind., 


Oft o’er the woody summer vale, 
When evening breathes her balmy gale, 
Oft by the wild brook’s margin shalt thou rove, 
When just above the western line 
The clouds with richer radiance shine, 
Yellowiug the dark tops of the mountain grove. 
D 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
From a literary friend, eager in his search 
for the hidden treasures of.Genius, and curious . 
in his choice of them, we have the promise of 
several original letters from the pens of certain 
characters, distinguished for their attainments in 
elegant litcrature. 


The ‘Characters from the Picture Gallery in 
Congress’ are too caricature, and partake strongly 
of the manner of Mynheer Van Daud, of sign 
post memory. 


Ever attentive to the suggestions of sensible 
women, we receive, with great pleasure, the ad- 
vice of ******, who may be assured, that it shall 
be followed with all possible closencas. 


Many favours from our correspondents shall 
be attended to, when time and place shall serve, as 
Dogberry says. 


We hope to hear very often from Parmegiano 
and his friend. 


t Sedley’ has credit at our warehouse both for 
his talents and industry. 


‘ An admirer of fine writing’ has profited very 
little by his admiration. 


‘Censor’ is too scurrilous. 


‘A young Bachelor,’ if he please, may soon 
become a mature writer. 


‘Theatricus’ never was present at a rehearsal? 
or took a peep behind the curtain. Independent- 
ly of the talents of a few performers, we have 
much bad acting on the American stage, but jt 
is no Jess true that we are troubled with much 
spurious criticism. Pope says somewhere, 


Ten censure wrong for one who acts amts. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Haunt not thus the eye of sleep, 
Thou object of my nightly dream! 

Tinge not with distress more deep 
Yon baleful planet’s angry gleam. 


Nor when day shall rule the sky 
Let thy dreaded form be scen; 
Fly, thou fatal vision, fly, 
Be as if thou ne’er had’st been. 


And yet—thou art the form belov’d, 


Ere grief obscur'd my changeful day ; x 


Which many a glow of transport mov’d, 
Aud prompted many a lively lay. 


And still 1 love thee—and for thee 
Affection’s fondest tearis shed ; 

Still beats my heart’s quick pulse to see 
Thy image hovering round my head. 


But if one hope its bloom disclose 
Tis instant nipp’d by grim despair, 
Who points to nought but future woes, 
And tells me I have lost my fair. 


Then fly ! thou form of her I love! 
Since thou can’st bring me nought but pain ; 
Till time shall every doubt remove, 
And hope and joy be in thy train. 
* ITHACUS. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


` 
[We are very enthusiastic admirers of the genius of 


Mr. Wordsworth, an Oxford scholar, an original 
poet, and, as it appears, an amiable and humane 
man. He seems to have found or made a new walk 


in poetry, and we doubt not he will have many ad- 


miring followers. We cannot refrain from adding, 


that his Lyrical Ballads have reached the third edition 
in a very short period, and that a majority of critics, 
as well as readers of taste, have agreed that he has, 
like Gay, discovered the secret of exhibiting the most 


pleasing and the most interesting thoughts in the 
simplest expression. ] 


THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 


His simple truths did Andrew glean 
Beside the babbling mills; 
A careful student he had been 
Among the woods and hills: 
One winter's night, when through the trees 
The wind was thundering, on his knees 
His youngest born did Andrew hold; 
And while the rest, a ruddy choir, 
Were seated round their blazing fire, 
This tale the shepherd told. 
I saw a crag, a lofty stone, 
- As ever tempest beat, 
Out ofits head an oak had grown, 
A broom out of its feet. 
The time was March, a chcerful noon, 
"The thaw-wind, with the brenth of June, 
Breath’d gently from the warm south-west; 
When, in a voice scdate with age, | 
This Oak, half giant and half sage, 
His neighbour thus address’d: 


" Eight weary weeks, thro’ rock and clay, 
Along this mountain's edge, 

The trost hath wrought both right and day, 
Wedge driving after wedge. l 

Look up and think above your head 

What trouble surely wili be bred; 
Last night I heard a crash—'tis true 

Tue sphaters took anoiher road, 

Ise inem yvonder—what a load 
Mur susuh a thing as you! 
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You are preparing, as before, 
Toceck your slender shape; 
And yet, just three years back, no more, 
You had a strange escape! | 
Down from yon cliff a fragment broke, 
It came, you know. with fire and smoke, © 
And hither did it-bend its way, 
This pond'rous block was caught by me, 
And o’er.your head, as you may see, 
'Tis hanging to this day. 
„The thing had better been asleep, 
Whatever thing it were, 
Or breeze. or bird, or fleece of sheep, 
That first did plant you there, 
For you and your green twigs decoy 
The little, witless shepherd boy, 
Yocome and slumber in your bower; 
And, trust me, on some sultry noon, 
Both you and he, heaven knows how soon, 
» Will perish in one hour. 
From me this friendly warning take, 
The Broora began to dose; 
And thus, to keep herself awake, 
Did gently interpose: 
My thanks, for your discourse, are due, 
l hat it is true, and more than true, 
I know, and I have known it long, 
Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being, be we young or old, 
Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 
Lisasters. do the best we can, 
Will reach both great and small; 
And he is oft the wisest man, 
W ho is not wise at all. 
For me, why should I wish to roam? 
This spot is my paternal home. 
It is my pleasant heritage, 
My father, many a happy year, 
Here spread his careless blossoms, here 
Attain’d a good old age. 
Even such as his may be my lot: 
What cause have Ito haunt 
My heart with terrors? Am I not, 
In truth, a favour’d plant? 
The spring for mea garland weaves 
Of yellow flowers and verdant leaves, 
And, when the frost is in the sky, 
My branches are so fresh and gay, 
That you might look on me, and say 
This plant can never die. 
The butterfly, all green and gold, 
To me hath often flown, 
Here in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own. 
When grass is chill with rain or dew 
Beneath my shade the mother ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb; I see 
The love they to each other make, 
And the sweet joy which they partake, 
It is a joy to me. a 
Her voice was blithe, her heart was light, 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech until the stars of night 
Their journey had renew’de 
But in the branches of the Oak 
Two ravens now began to creak 
‘Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 
And to her own green bower the breeze 
‘[hat instant brought two stripling bees 
To feed and inurmaur there. 
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-And blew a furious blast, | 
At break of day I ventur’d forth, 
And near the cliff! pass’d: 
The storm had fallen upon the Oak, 
And struck him with a mighty stroke, 
And whirl'd and whirl’d him far ‘away, 
And in one hospitable cleft 
The little, careless Broom was left 
To live for many a day. 


One night the wind came from the north, 


SONG. . 
By Cor. LovEtace. 


When Love, with unconfined wings, 
- Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates; 
When I lye tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such libertye. i 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our hearts with loyal flames: 

When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe, 
W hen healths and draughts goe free, 

Fishes, that tipple in the deepe, 
Know no such libertye. 


When linnet like, confined I 
With shriller notes shall sing 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye, 
And glories of my king, ) 
When | shall voyce aloud how good 
He is, how great should be. 
The enlarged windes, that curle the flood, ; 
Know no such libertye. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron barres a cage, 
Mindes innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage ; ` 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
_ Enjoy such libertye. 
[The following extravagant rhymes arè copied from 
‘Select Ayres, printed by J. Playford, 1669.’ The 
unknown author displays some of the beauties and, 
perhaps more of the blemishes of Cowley.} 


Tell me, ye wand'ring spirits of the air, 

Did you not see a nymph more bright, more fair 
Than Beauty’s darling. or of looks more sweet 
Thaa stolen Content? Ifsucha one ye meet, 
Wait on her hourly, wheresoe’er she flies, 

And cry, and cry, Amyntor for her absence dies. - 


Go. search the vallies, pluck up every rose, 

You'll find a scent, a blush of her in those; 

Fish, fish for pearl or coral, there you'll see 

How oriental all her colours be; 

Go, call the echoes to your aid, and cry 

Chloris, Chloris, for that’s her name for whom I 
die. 


But stay awhile, I have inform’d you ill, 
Were she on earth, she had been with me still; 


Go, fy to heaven, examine every sphere, 


And try what star hath lately lighted there ; 

Ifany, brighter than the sun, you see, f 

Fall down, fall down, and worship it, for that is 
she! © oto onu l 


-an orangé from -Miss =——— 


Now, Priam’s son, thou may’st be mute, 
For I can blithely boast with thee — 
Thou to the fairest gave the fruit, 
The fairest gave the fruit to me. 


Epigram om reo 
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POLITE LITERATURE. __ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


6 ' 
EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES.» 


(Continued from No. 10.] | N 


Section 3..... Application of the same principles in 
the Philippic of ‘Demosthenes, intituled, Of the 
Chersonesus. 


THOSE things which are wanting te those 
persons, who have no other faculties but those 
of their souls, are above all others, method and 
reasoning ; it is that series of ideas, fortified one 
by another ; that accumulation of proofs, which 
goes on constantly increasing, until the orator, 
domineering from on high, as from a centre of 
light, finishes by giving an impetuous shock to 
all this mass, andoverwhelms his adversaries in it. 
It iş then that emotions, as I have before hiated, 


. decide the victory ; but it is necessary that reason- 


ings should have prepared the way for it; witout 
this, « emotions shock, but do not overthrow. Let 


imperious truth force from. every mind this se-. 


bret and involuntary assent, ‘ he is in the right;’ 
it is then that the orator, who feels himself the 
master, commands in fact. or rather reason 
commands tor him. and we all obey. 

These are the tactics of Demosthenes in his 
deliberative orations, which compose the great- 
est part of his works. and which, under different 
titles, are all Philippics. since they have all the 
same object, that of awakening the, indolence of 
tne Athenians, and arming them against the in- 
sidious ambition of Philip. 

We must comprehend, under ‘this name, 


not only the four harahgues. which especially 


bear the title of Philippics, but all those which 
have for their object the contests of Philip with 
the Greeks and the Athenians, such as the three 
which are commonly called the Piynthiacks, that 
which turns upon the peace proposed by tae 
king of Macedonia, that which was pronounced 
upon the occasion of a letter of tins prince, aid 
that which ts mtituled, * of the Chersonesus.’ 
These compose ten harangues, and this last is, 
Jn my opinion, the most beauutul; but ail of 
them may be regarded us models. We find not 
in them, indeed, the great paintings, the sublime 
emotions, the vast developements of the orations 
for the crown, nor that species of contention so 
lively as so terrible, which belongs to the judi- 
ciary kind, where two wrestlers cxert themselves 
body to body. Byt we should also remark the 
particular, and perhaps singular advantage, at- 
tached to this last subject, this great quarrel of 
Eschines with Demosthenes. We should re- 
present to ourselves all Greece assembitd tn 
Athens, to hear the two most famous orators in 
their own cause. - Add what cause? ‘he man, 
who, for twenty years, had governed Athen, and 
Greece by his eloquence, opposing to thei sch 
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the most malicious and furious, ef hatred and 
calumny, the painting, as beautiful as it is faith- 
ful, of his own administration, that is to say, the 
history of the Greeks at the same time with his 
own. The intcrest of events was united here 
with that of the prosecution. Demosthenes, in 
defending his own glory, defended ihat of Athens 
and the Greeks. His-soui must have been, at 
once, elevated by all the sentiments of national 
grandeur, and heated by all the emotions of 
personal indignation. He had before him his 


adversary and Greece: the latter honours him, 


the former insults him. What ought he not to 
do, what could he not do, to be worthy of one, 
and to triumph over the other? It was in reality, 
between Eschincs and Demosthenes, a combat 
for life, for in Athens, as well as in Rome, ba- 
nishment was a sort of capital punishment. This 
assemblage of circumstances so important, ren- 
dered his discourse susceptible of all the kinds 
of eloquence: the poignant bitterness of refuta- 
tions and criminations, the loftiness of political 
ideas, all the inflammation of glory and patriot- 
ism, united naturally in.a pleading of this nature, 
and all are Lere found in the highest degree. 
Let us never forget that genius or legs 
elevated by the subject, and that men argggade 
great by things, as things are by men. 

\ The merit of the Philippics is that which 
properly belongs to deliberative eloquence, a 
diycussion animated, energetic, luminous; a se- 
ties of reasonings, which fortify each. other one 
after another, and which leave neither time to 


breathe, neethe idea of contradiction; forms. 


simple, sometimes even familiar, but of that 


decent, and in some sort noble familiarity, which | 


with the prscisign, pu@ity, and rapidity of diction, 
composed what the ancients called Atticisin. 

T have thought that, even without a perfect 
knowledge of the afiairs of Greece, necessary 
only to those who would investigate freely the 
spirt of her orators, certain morsels, chosen 


from their writings, might please the greatest: 


nuniber of readers. But I have not thought I 


deep in thought: when they asked him the rca- 
son of it, he said ‘E am thinking how I shall 
abridge what I have to say.’ This tempcrance 
and sobriety of words is very far distant from 
that verbose ambition, which is affected, among 
us, by the orators of the bar. It seems as if tue 
merit of a discourse was measured by its dura- 
tion. They were as well satisfied to have talked 
a long time, as they could have been to have 
talked well. Besides this, the generality of cli- 
ents judge in the same manner, and imagine 
that their advocate has never said enough; but 
the foolery of those who habitually attend, and 
give reputations at the courts of judicature in 
the palace, come in aid of this ridiculous preju- 
dice. You would hear them say, with a tone of 
emphatic admiration, ‘Mr. Such-a-one spoke two ` 
hours, the attorney-general spoke four hours.’ 
Reason might conclude, for the most part, that 
they had sold a great deal of nonsense: but 
ignorance concludes very differently, and hears 
it all with ecstacy. 

The difference between the ancients and us _ 
arises from that of government. When every 
citizen is admitted to speak of public añuirs, ùc- 
cording to the law and the occasion, a disgust at 
prolis y and the merit of precision are easily 
perceived, and the common rule of jvdgment is 
the importance of matter, and the faculty which 
each man has for treating it. But when it is the 
trade of asmall number to speak in public, and 
when this profession is citcumscrived in a narrow 
and private sphere, they extend themselves so 
much the more im words, as they are more con- 
fined in theit ebiccts; they turn themselves 
round on every side, that they may occupy as 
much space as they can. It is thus that a plead- 
ing, concerning a will or an entail, is commonly 
much louger than any of the orations of De- 
mosthenes ov Cicero, concerning the highest in- 
terest of the public. or affairs of the greatest 
consideration. Of the ten Philippics there is 
not one which exceeds half an hour in reading. 
The longest pleadings of Cicero or Demosthenes 


could de better, to give a mare extensive idea of | would not hold more than an hour: and that for 


tne most famous of all the masters of speech, 
than by translating ehtire one of his Phulippics. 
I bave chosen that which has for its title ‘Of 
the Chersonesus.’ It is not long, and never 
orator was less diffuse than Demosthenes. It is 
truc, that, in this respect. the taste of the Athe- 


‘nians was a tule and a measure to the public 


speakers. ‘Phat ingenious and delicate people 
were not pleased to have their leisure abused, 
nor to perceive their understanding distrusted. 
They picqued themselves upon understanding 
at half a word, and it often happened that those 
were interrupted in the tribune who spoke not 
directly to the point. We-may judge of this 
kind of severity by a word of Phocion. He was 
renowned for a singular conciseness, and by dic- 
ion, austere and rigid, like his manners. His 
nervous laconism prevailed more than once over 
the atticism of Demosthenes, who said of him 
-it is a Cleaver that cuts off my discourse.’ Pho- 
cion one day, when he was preparing to mount 
the tribune, appeared to be absent in mind and 


the Crown, the most extensive of all. that master 
piece so rich in every respect, which contains, 
as it ought, so many objects, did not require for 
its pronounciation more than an hour, if we ex- 
clude the reading of the public acts, which were 
the evidence of facts. 

A short sketch of the respective situations of ` 
Philip and the Greeks, at this epocha, will sut- 
fice to place every one in a state to comprehend 
the orator, whom 1 am about to set to speaking 
in our langage. 

Philip, whose ambition was not bounded by 
his small dominions, and whose talents were far 
greater than his hereditary power, had formed 
the bold project of domineering in Greece. This 
was a great enterprise for a king of Macedonians, 
a nation hitherto despised by the Giccks, who 
considered them as barbatians.  Phil.p. become 
at once a politician and a Warrior in ihe school 
of Pelopidas, the Theban. who had instructed 
him in his youth, took advaniave of the lessens 
of a great man, who had culuyated in him his 
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natural faculties. He created a military power, 
very much as Frederic did in our days, and thus 
prepared for him the conquest of Asia¥ by sub- 
jugating Greece to his views. His army soon 
became formidable; it was composed of the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, a body of infantry which was 
invincible until it was opposed by the Roman 
legions, and the Thessalian cavulry, the best 
that was then known, and which afterwards 
ebtained for Pyrrhus bis first victory over the 
Romans. He formed generals who were after- 
wards esteemed among the best of Alexander, 
such as Attalus and Parmenio. With these 
troops, conducted by chiefs of such merit, well 
provided, and always in action, he threw himself 
rapidly into the different countries of Greece, 
according to such occasions he knew how to 
prepare, to expect or to seize; for it was his 
policy still more than his power, which obtained 
his successes. He found, it is true, great facili- 
ties in that spirit of jealousy, of distrust, and 
rivalry, which animated the Grecian republics 
one against the other, and excited continual 
divisions. Philip, prodigal of oaths, of caresses, 
and of money, had every where instruments and 
orators in bis pay; and they easily deceived the 
multitude, who are never more enslaved than 
when they think they command. It was by the 
aid of these mercenary agents, that he directed, 
from afar, all the resolutions of these several 
states, some of them stronger and others weaker; 
and when he had set them at variance, he never 
failed to interpese in the quarrel, and, under 
the pretext of assisting one against the other, 
he finished by plundering both. It was in this 
manner that he obtained possession of the Pass 
of Thermopylæ, and the country of the Phoceans, 
which opened to him Attica; that he bad made 
himself master of Eubea, which, on the side of 
the sea, held in respect, merely by her position, 
all the territory of Athens; that finally he had 
taken Amphipolis, and many other cities, both 
in Thrace and ‘Thessaly. Cersobleptus,' one of 
the petty kings of Thrace, dreading ‘bis enter- 
prises, and wishing to engage against him the 
support of the Athenians, had taken the precau- 
tion to cede to them the Chersonesus, a peninsula 
advantageously situated upon the Hellespont, and 
which might be very useful to a nation powerful 
at sea, such as Athens was at that time. Cardia, 
one of the principal cities of this peninsula, had 
refused to submit, like the others, to the Athe- 
nian domination, and had thrown herself under 
the protection of Philip, who bad, at that time, 
an army in Thrace. Athens, which had sent a 
eolony into the Chersonesus, caused it to be 
supported by troops, instructed to watch Philip. 
Diopithes, who commanded them, regarding, 
with reason, as an hostility, the protection which 
this prince granted to the Cardians, invaded the 
lands which he possessed in muritime Thrace, 
pillaged and ravaged them, and carried off a 
rich booty, which he placed in safety in the 
Cirersonesus. Philip, too much engaged in other 
things, to take vengeance for it, made great 
compluints to the Athenians, under pretence 
that there had not been between him and them 
any declaration of war. He cluimed the security 
of treaties, which he bad been the first to violate, 
and his creatures exert themselves to support 
his pretensions, acd are outrageous against 
Diopithes. They demand his recal, that another 
general should be sent to turce hin submission, 
in case cf resistance, and that satisfaction should. 
be given to Philip. This sordid cowardice could 
not fail to arouse Demosthenes. He ascended 
the tribunal, and spoke thus: 

“ Jt is proper, Athenians, that those who ad- 
dress you, from this tribunal, all equally exempt 
from complaisance or animosity, should think 
oniy of announcing what appears to them the 
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best to be done, especially when we have under 
deliberation the great interest of the public. But, 
since there are, among our orators, some, who 
allow themselves to be influenced, either by aspirit 
of contention and jealousy, or by other personal 
motives, it is your interest, at least, to lay aside 
all these private considerations, and empluy your- 
selves only in resolving and executing what you 
judge useful to the state. 

“ What is the subject of deliberation at this 
time?—The Chersonesus, menaced by Philip, 
who, for eleven months, has been in Thrace 
with an army. And of whom do your orators 
speak to you? Of the operations and enter- 
prises of Diopithes. For myself, I consider, as of 
very little importance, the accusations brought 


against one of your generals, whom you may, 


when you will, pursue according to the laws, 
either immediately, or at another time. It is of 
little moment at what time. And I see no reason 
why myself or any other should be inflamed 
with any zeal upon such a subject. But all 
which has a tendency to divert our attention 
from Philip, our enemy, Philip, whose troops 
cover the shores of the Hellespont, which you 
can neither relieve nor recover, if you miss the 
opportunity, is urgent. On this we must resolve 
at once, without permitting vain and tumultuous 
altercutions to make you lose sight of it. 

“ I cannot bear, without astonishment, I ac- 
knowledge, many things which are said in your 
assemblies. But nothing has surprised me more 
than what has been said, in my presence, in the 
senate, that whoever proposed to speak to you, 
in the present circumstances, ought to declare 
formally, whether he advised to war or peace— 
No—We are not in this situation. If Philip 
were inactive, if he had not violated his treaties 
with us, seized your possessions, if he did not 
excite insurrections, and arm against you the 
people me time when he attaches them 
to himself, without doubt, it would be in your 
power to remain in peacg, and, as far as you are 
concerned, I see you are well disposed to it, es 
it is possible to be. But if, on one hand, we 
have under our eyes the treaties which he has 
sworn to observe with us, if, on the oiher, it is 
manifest, that even before Diopithes departed 
from these walls at the head ofthat cyjopy, 
which is reproached, at this day, as the caue of 
the war, Philip, in defiance of all justice and all 
law, had already made Hitnself~imdeetr of what 
belonged to you; if your owa decrees, passed 
upon this subject. accuse decidedly these viola- 


Greeks or barbarians, he has evidently had no 
other object than to make war against you, what 
signifies all thut has been said to you, that you 
must Choose between war and peace? Ah! you 
have no longer any choice; there remains to 
you but one part to take, which is at once that 
of justice and necessity: it is to repel the 
aggressor: and this the only course, of which 
they say notbing to you. Can it be pretended, 
that Philip, provided he attacks not Attica, the 
Pyrzum, or our very walls, does us no injury, 
and is not at war with us? But I cannot believe, 
Athenians, that those, who would establish such 
rules of equity, and would thus mark the limits 
of war and peace, can appeur to you to have an 
idea of what justice prescribes, of that which 
you can maintain without disgrace, or of that 
which your safety requires. Moreover, they do 
not perceive that they themselves, while they 
thus argue, justify Diopithes, whom they accuse. 
For why should Philip be permitted to do what 
he pleases, provided he does not invade Attica, 
if it is not permitted to Diopithes to succour the 
Thracians without being accused of provoking a 


war? But they say, we must not suffer mer- 


tions of engagements taken with you; if on all 
occasions, when he has connected himself with 


cenary soldiers to ravage the shores of the Hel- 
lespont, nor Diopithes, by hiring foreign vessels, 
to exercise the trade of a pirate. Be it so: I am 
convinced of the good intentions of those who 
hold this language: no doubt they have no other 
interest than that of equity and the state. In this 
case I have only one question to ask them, and it 
is this—when they shall have dispersed and anni- 
hilated your army, by defaming the general, who 
has found, in his own resources, the means of 
mairtaining it, will they please to inform us, what 
they will do to annihilate also the army of Phi- 
lip? If they remain, without giving us an answer, 
it is clear, Athenians, that they have but one 
object; it is to reduce you to the same state of 
things, which, in these latter times, has given so 
fatal a blow to the power of Athens. You know 
that nothing has given to Philip such advantages 
over us, as having always an army on foot, which 
puts it in his power to seize every opportunity. 
He anticipates you every where, because that 
having deliberated at leisure with himself, he 
acts, on a sudden, when it pleases him. He 
attacks; he overthrows. We, on the contrary, 
never commence our long and tumultuary pre- 
parations till intelligence of his invasions is 
brought to us. What is the consequence? That 
which must always happen to those who take 
their measures too late. He preserves without 
danger, what he has taken without opposition; 
and we, after great and useless expenses, afier 
many superfluous efforts, after having vainly de- 
monstrated all possible disposition to counteract 
and to hurt him, what remainstous? Impoteng” 
and disgrace. : J 
(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL BIOGRAREHYe 


[In No. 9 of the Port Folio, a brief sketch of the 
dramatic life of Mr. Cooper has been attempted. 
‘At New-York, some friend of this celebrated actor” 
has filled up our outline, and we now have it in’ 
our power te present to the public a more com- 
plete picture, than the penury of materials enabled 
our artist to furnish. } 


His friends, Godwin and Holcroft, who were 
convinced that he possessed the-requisites for a 
performer of eminence, sent him on a tour of 
improvement on the provincial theatres. They 
expected that he would thus acquire an ac- 
quaintance with the stage, and prepare himself 
for the theatres of the metropolis. An evil 
genius seemed still to preside over his wander- 
ings. He appeared to the managers in whose 
corps he was enlisted as a raw recruit who 
possessed no talents for the profession, Cha- 
racters of importance were considered utterly 
beyond his reach. Those of inferior rank he 
played without success, and he degenerated into 
a mere ictter carrier. In this manner he mur- 
dered afew months, starving on a paltry salary 
and then, abandoning his irksome and degrading 
situation, travelled on fcot to London. 

Mr. Cooper’s friends now abandoned the idea 
of practice on ‘provincial stages: Mr. Holcroft 
again took him in hand, and selected some bf 
Shakspeare’s most distinguished characters for | 
his mmstrnction. He made him recite passa- 
ges end would explain the nature of the char- 
acters, the situations in which they were placed, 
the passions by which they were influenced. 
Thus he taught him that great requisite of a 
periarmer to conceive the intention of the au- 
thor, and enter into the feélings of the character. 
After some months close attention, in which the 
extrgerdinary talents of his youthfu pupil were 
rapidly evolved, he was thought ready for a 
publi appearance. He accordingly at the early 
age ¢f 18 performed in one week the arduous 
characters ef Hamlet and Macbeth, on the boards 


ef Covent Garden, to overflowing houses, and 
with the most flattering applause. — 

‘ On this subject we have heard that Mr. Tyler, 
gt present ef the New-York Theatre, bad belong- 
ed to one of the provincial companies in which 
Cooper had held a very humble station. Mr. 
Tyler forming other engagements with Mr. 
Henry, quitted the British forthe American stage. 
Shortly after his arrival, he received a letter from 
one of his Thespian friends, who alter regali 
him with a variety of Green room history, addeu, 
and now prepare yourself for astonishment. 
That identical Mr. Cooper who a few months ago 
was playing the very underling characters at our 
theatre, and who appeared extremely incompe- 
tent, is now performing Hamlet with applause at 
London! 

After: Mr. Cooper had met so favourable a 
reception from the London audience, he was 
offered a liberal engagement; but as he was 
not yet capable of sustaining a line of characiers, 
he was expected to take such business as he was 
able to perform. This engagement he declined. 
‘Aut Cæsar aut nullus’ seems to have been already 
his object and he refused any secondary situation. 
He accordingly retired to the country, where he 

empleyed himself in cultivating his dramatic 
talent. 

Shortly after this period Mr. Wignell who 
had visited England for the purpose of raising a 
reinforcement for the Philadelphia company, 
heard of him. He immediately egered into a 
negotiation which was promptly cehcluded, and 
in a few days from its commencement Mr. 
Cooper was on the Atlantic, voyaging to-America. 

The Philadelphians were slow at discovering 
his merits. His line of acting interfered with 
that of their favourite performers, and as he had 
many careless and some dissipated habits, he 
was far from being a favourite. ‘This was par- 

ticularly evidenced at his benefit, for which there 
were only a few seats taken. This did not-affect 
Cooper's pocket, for his benefit was guaranteed 
to acertain amount by his engagement with the 
manager. It however affected his pride, and he 
was determined to avoid the disgrace attendant 
on ‘a beggarly,,account of empty boxes.’ He 
therefore closed-a bargain for sixty dollars with 
the man who owned the Elephant. Play-bills 
were posted up in all directions, advertising in 

Jetters of the largest size, that the Elephant would 

be introduced on the stage; Curiosly wus ali 
alive, and Cooper, aided by his Elephant was 
honoured with an overflow. 

© ‘When the winter campaign had closed, the 

company made a summer,excursion to New- 
York. The circus was fitted up tor the purpose, 
and the most admirable acung <ver witnessed in 
America was then exhibited. Cooper, Fennel, 
Moreton, Harwood and Bernard were the most. 
“prominent male performers, and Mrs. Merry 
stained the heroine ina style of great perfection. 

“fhe season opened with Venice Preserved, in 
_ which Cooper, 
pression on the audience. A coldness bad for 
sometime subsisted between him and the mana- 
ger: which induced a wish to change bis stua- 
tion. His engagement bound him in a panalty 
of about two thousand dollars, but this it was 
alledged bad been clready broken on the mana 
gers part. In short the sum was subscribed by 
a number of gentlemen, who engaged to advance 
it, if necessary, and Mr. Cooper was transferred 
to the New-York Theatre. Ps 

With the exception of one season, in which he 

was at Philadciphia where he also became a 
great favourite, Mr. Cooper continued in New- 
York tili January, 1803. He then received an 
snvitation from London. Kemble bad quarrelled- 
with Drury Lane Theatre, had left it and gone 
on a tour to the continent of Luope. Cooper 


beneath the dignity of criticism by others. That 


as Pierre made an indelible im-- 
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was invited to come if he felt confidence for the 
attempt, and was proffered Kemble's situation 
if it should appear that he could sufficiently 
satisfy the town. 
does not seem to have suceeded in London equal 
to the expectation of his friends. His perfor- 
mances have been received with much applause, 
but the people there having formed their taste, 
on the acting of Cooke and Kemble, or from his 
real inferiority to those gentlemen, did not con- 
sider him equal to their favourites. He has 
since been performing at Liverpool, with great 
eclat: it is rumoured, that he has concluded an 
engagement with the manager at Drury Lane; 
but, many persons entertain hopes that he may 
yet be restored to the American stage. 


He accordingly went, but 


Mr. Cooper is rather above the middle size, 


well proportioned, with a handsome and expres- 
sive countenance, fine form, intelligent eye, and 
a voice admirably adapted to the stage. 
celled in the weightier characters of the drama; 


He ex- 


while, in those of a secondary nature, he was 


generally carelessand indifferent. His perfor- 
mance was particularly ever distinguished for 
chasteness, character and energy. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
In the year 1797, when the ardour of British 


loyalty was, as now, expressed by the formation 
of numereus armed associations for the defence 
of the country, in various parts of the kingdom, 
a poem was published, intitled The Volunteer. 


It was treated with much unmerited neglect by 
many of the reviewers, and with a scurrility 


it has faults cannot be denied—What human 
performance is without them? Yet) had criti- 
cism aseumed the smiling aspect of admonition, 
instead of the chilling frown of contempt, there 
is\sufficient reason to suppose, that the piece 
mixht, in another edition, have been much im- 
proved, and the writer induced to cultivate a 
genius, which would have led him tothe highest 
pinnacle of puetic glory. Indeed, to the irregu- 
larity:of genius his faults are principally to be 
attribtited- When I say that the author is gone 
to his final account, that he was my intimate 
and beloved friend, and that I might, in some 


respects, be looked upon as the foster father of 


the poem, having corrected the shects as they 
passed through the press, I may be supposed to 
speak of it with some degree of partiality. Yet 
the following extracts are given under a firm 
persuasion that they will prove these observa- 
tions not altogether unfounded. The description 
of a warrior, reposmg atter the toils of battle, is 
in the highest style of poetic excellence, and the 


3 . 


close of it entirely original. 


Thus, seeking rest from toils he long has tried, 

The hero throws his pond’rous arms aside ; 

Spoils for the Loves the glittering arms afford, 

Audguny fingers grasp the reeking sword, — 

Exulcing ouc, the rounding buckler climbs, 

This in the breast-plate hides his litte limbs ; 

Long struggling that at length upreurs the plume, 

Down drops the casque—the pigmy finds a tomb; 

He staggering falls—loud clangors dash the ground, 

While through che group the tittering lyugh goes 
round. l 


Let these lines be compared with the verses on 


a similar occasion, by Tickell, and they will lose 
nothing in the comparison. 


So, in the painter’s animated frame, 

Where Mars embraces the soft Paphian dame, 
The little Loves in sport his faulchion wield, — - 
Or join their strength to heave his ponderous shield, 
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Or strokes the pluthe in Tityon’s blood embrued, 


And one the spear that reeks with Typhon’s blood, 


Another’s infant brows the helm sustain, i 
He nods his crest, and frights the shrinking traim. 


‘Vickell’s Prospect of Peace. 


-He thus indignantly apostrophizes the phantom 
of modern philosophy : 


Find then a clime congenital to thy mind, 
Stern like thyself, that frowns on all mankind ; 
The ity fane thy theorists may rear, 


And thy cold frost-work virtues worship there ; 
Freeze there to apatlly thine iron form, 

Or woo the gloomy giant of the storm ; 

Resume the demon thou hast been betore, 


Enjoy your loves, and scourge the world no more ; 


Whilst ‘round thy shore the howling blast shalf 


aweep, 


And storms forever rend the restless deep. 


Having dwelt on the miseries of revolutionized 
France, he turns to a contemplation of his native 


country. The admirers of genuine poetry must 


be highly gratified with this passage; the sketch, 
of Sydney's death, at the close, is drawn by. the 
hand of a master. i 


Yet whilst in Horror’s ear these timults die, 


My native country steals upon mine eye: 

Age of Elizabeth, to thee ] turn, 

And feel the Briton in my bosom burn ; 

Then, England, did’st thou bask thy giant pride, 
Surrounding nations shrinking by thy side ; 

Thy chiefs, the sons of nature’s vigorous youth 
High-born, their virtues of majestic growth ; 
Experience watching o’er the sacred pile, 
Whose welfare is the welfare of the isle; ` 
Valour, that grasps the sword, and breathes a prayer, 
And Temperance, bounding from his frugal fare; 
There, like a Pharo o’er misfortune’s flood, 
"lowers unimpassioned, awful Fortitude; . 


-Unfelt, hot lightnings hissing scorch his hair, 


Below his broken piniens flash Despair. - - : 
Yet ’mong& the ranks that crowd the dome of Fame, 
A softer virte founds her noblest claim— 

The rose of Chivalry, the Muses’ friend, 

Oh! gallant Sydney ! glorious was his end, 

His parch’d.tips touch the draught, he hears a cry, 
Tis Anguish, panting with convulsive eye; 

He feebly turns the cup aside, and sighs, 

t Save that poor soldier !’—thirsts no more, and dies. 


The emigration of the French priests, and 


their kind reception in England, is thus alluded 
to: he 


Thus late retiring from their native coast, 
Themselves who weep not, but their country lost; 
Bv furies from their homes, their altsrs driven, 
They come, a virtucus band—the priests of heaven ; - 
The hand that pour’d the oil to soothe their woes, 
Now draws the sword in freedom’s sacred cause. 


The following is an animated and not incorrect 


description of a military parade, previous to the 
troops taking the field: 


Then the long ranks of generous soldiers come, 
Wilulst thrills the liquid flute and rolls the drum ; 
Onward they march, no mercenary band, 

But arm’d spontaneous for their native land, 
Flush'd with no frantic zeal, by meteor led, 

Or spectre beckoning round che midnight bed ; 
To drink no brother’s blood their swords are drawa, 
Or persecute where iron despots frown ; 

‘Yo freedom ane their King their vows preferr’d, 
Who rally round the fane their fathers rear’d; 
Protecting Youth extends his arm to save 

From insult, Age, who setks a quiet grave; 
Stands the pale virgin, in wute anguish lost, 
Whose glowing lover joins the gailant gnst; 

Who feels confiicting passions tear his breast, 
Tillindignation triumphs o'er the rest; 

There thousands kneeling lift the streaming eye, 
The breathing pray’r floats trembling to the sky 7 
Oh! by sweet Mercy usher’d, may it bring 
Descending Concord hovering on its wing. | 
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Many other passages of equal merit might be 
quoted, but let these suffice. I have performed 
what I have long considered as a duty to the 
memory of a man of worth. If praise comes 
‘Now, it comes too late, and he is equally beyond 
the reach of censure. Yet he still lives in the 
remembrance of his friends, and many, into 
whose hands this slight notice may chance to 
fall, will not refuse to mingle their sighs for his 
loss with those of 


HAR.eEy. 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 


[Continued. } 
Excursion to the Glaciers of Grindenwald. 


All mountains, whose summits are eternally 
covered with snow and ice, are called glaciers ; 
but what is generally understood by the term 
glacier is an immense collection of ice, which 
in a long course of time has fallen from the 
tops of the mountains, filled up the space be- 
tween them, and even descended into the vallies. 
Such accumulations are the celebrated glaciers 
of Grindenwald, which have attracted the cu- 
riosity of strangers for ages, and which are the 
only inducements we have tor penetrating into 
the Alps at this-Jate season. ' 


The inferior glacier lays between the Eiger 
and the Mettenbery, two of the highest of the 
Alps; and the superior between the Mettenberg 
and the Wetterhorn. These twa descend into 
the valley, and are the inexhaustible sources of 
several streams, which are supplied by their 
melting. Having a good view of the inferior 
glacier from our windows, we did not examine 
it nearer, but early the following morning we 
set out on foot over rocks and streams, and 
through fields of snow to sec the superior, which 
is a league distant. The sight we beheld is 
difficult to describe. Fancy to yourself a vast 
sea, rushing between two mountains, ipto a valley, 
and caught by the frost in its greatest agitation. 
Such is the appearance of this glacier, which 
stands up in points like the waves of the ocean. 
This immense mass of ice is split into clefts, 
and is continually changing its form as the snows 
at the foot dissolve. These gaping abysses ren- 
der it extremcly dangerous to attempt crossing 
the glaciers. ‘Ihe colour of the ice is the most 
beautiful azure, similar to that of the lakes and 
rivers of Swisserland, which I cannot yet account 
fur satisfactorily. 


All the night we slept in Grindenwald we heard 
the noises made by the cracking of the glaciers 
and the avalanches of ice. Wecould not imagine 
what produced such thundering sounds till we 
visited the superior glucier the next morning, 
when we heard the same noises, and saw an 
avalanche fall in dust into the valley. You have 
often heard of these terrors of the Alps, which 
so frequently prove the destruction of whole 
villages. The most formidable are produced in 
the spring, by the melting of the snow, which, 
on being loosened at the summit of a mountain, 
by any cause whatever, Loins to roll, and col- 
lectin, as it descends, a greater and a greater 
body, perhaps falls at last upon somt unforiunate 
hamlet, and Buries it in its enormous mass. ‘This 
Coes not happen unhequenily,and the avalanches 
are the greatest allictions of the poor peasants, 
who annually Jose their cattle by them. There 
are some passages in the Alps where the guides 
take off the bells from the cattle and goats, and 
caution travellers against speaking loud, lest the 
motion of the air sliould loosen the snows above, 
and a dreadful avalanche be the consequence. 
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The mountains, which rise around these vast | the passage of the Fete neir, where their horses 


beds of ice and snow, are huge pointed rocks of 
enormous height, broken into abrupt masses. 
which are absolutely terrific. Nothing is seen 
growing, except a little grass inthe clefts which 
the Chamois fecd upon. Our guide, pointing to 
a spot at a great height, told us, that last year. 
as a hunter of those animals was pursuing them 
among the rocks, a fragment from above dashed 
him headlong down a dreadful precipice, when 
his body was found horricily mangled. This 
trade is excessively dangerous, as the hunter is 
sometimes obliged to depend upon the slightest 
ledge for his support, while in pursuit of his 
game, which always secks the most inaccessible 
places, and at heights which would inevitably 
turn the head of any one not accustomed to 
this perilous chace. I assure you the very con- 
templation of these stecps filled me with horror, 
and made me involuntarily look to see if my 
own footing was safe. Most of these mountains 
are above twelve thousand fect above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and at least nine thousand 
above that of the valley. 

The superior and inferior glaciers dcscend so 
low that in the proper season, I am well assured, 
you can take ice from them with one hand, and 
pluck wild flowers with the other. 

Having satisicd our curiosity, we were con- 
ducted to the place where the horses we had 
engaged to carry us to the top of the great 
Scheidegg waited for use We then resumed our 
journcy up this mountain for several leagues, but 
rarely out of a walk; our guides followed on 
foot to take back the animals. You would sbudder 
were you to see the precipices we passed, where 
nothing could have saved us had our horses 
made the lcast false step; and the path was so 
Narrow that we could not even dismount. At 
first I felt alarmed; but by degrzes, and by ob- 
Serving the sagacity of the animals, and their 
sure footing, I began to pass many staircase 
paths without apprehension. Many a time has 
my horse’s foot been within six inches of a 
tremendous precipice, and there was no possi- 
bility of passing otherwise, or alighting. These 
horses, however, may be trusted, as they are 
well accustomed to the narrow passages of the 
Alps. Their drivers, after fixing the packages 
they usually carry on their backs, place them 
on the outer edge of the path, to prevent their 
being overturned into the gulfs on one side, by 
the projections of the mountain on the other, 
which would infallibly be the case where the 
bundles they carry to strike against the rocks 
which jut over the passage. When you monnt 
them yourself, nothing is to be done, but 
to let them take their own course, and give 
yourself up entirely to the sagacity of your ani- 
mal, who appears to know the danger, and looks 
about carefully before he makes a step. As we 
ascended, the path became covered with snow 
pretty deeply, so that I could not have pretend- 
ed to guide my horsg, but I observed whenever 
there was doubt or danger, he would put his 
nose dewn as if to smeli the holes that might be 
concealed. There is scarcely an instance known 
of one of these horses causing the destruction of 
his rider, when left to himself, and having learnt 
this, by the advice of my guide, 1 threw the 
bridle over the neck of the one I rode, and, 
folding my arms, suffered myself to be carried 
wherever he thought proper to go, and I confess 
l passed precipaces which made me shudder, and 
think J should never see you more. 

As the horses bred in the Alps are accustom- 


ed to this perilous mode of travelling, they may 


be safely relied on, but it would be highly impru- 
dent to bring strange animals to perform the 
same journies. There is a story told of an 
English geutleman and his lady being met in 


could neither avance nor retreat. J leave you 
to judge the herror of such a situation. 

In our journey up the Schciderg we saw other’ 
glaciers. but they were small; from one of 
them, situated very high on the Wetterhorn, 
we saw one of the most beautiful avalanches 
that can be seen in the Alps. It was of ice, and 
elevated at a height of some thousand feet. The 
moment it was detached from the glacier, we 
heard a roariny like distant thunder, which made 
us turn our heads to see what caused it, when 
we beheld it just falling from its parent glacier. 
As it tumbled from rock to rock, down the“im- 
mense precipice, it broke into a perfect cloud of 
dust, of the inast Cazzling whiteness, which in- 
creased in size as it fell, and the sound became 
louder. This beautiful cloud descended most 
majestically, following the course of the ava- 
lanche, till it spread in dust upon the valley, at 
the foot of the rock, far, far indeed, from its. 
native glacier. 

We congratulated ourselves on having. wit- 
nessed this beautiful spectacle, and arrived in 
high spirits at the top of the Scheidegg, which 
i$ six thousand feet above the Mediterranean. 
From thence we looked over the valley of Grin- 
denwald, which appeared like a small mass, neat- 
ly coloured, and had a good view of the chain of 
Alps. among which we distinguished the Wetter- 
horn, the Mettenberg, the Eiger, and the lung- 
frau, whose: white tops were just tinged with 
the rays of a morning sun. On the other side 
were also high mountains, whose sides were black 
with forests of pine; beyond these lay the smiling 
valley of Husli, covered with verdure, notwith- 
standing the threateninys of the surrounding 
Mountains, on whose hoary tops winter had be- 
gun to show his bleak honours. It is scarcely 
possibic, I again say, for any one, who has never 
secu Swisserlund, to conceive the grandeur and 
savage majesty of the scenes of the Alpse 

[Fo Le Continued. ] 
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The manufactures of Brussels at present are 
inalanguishing state. The carpet manufactory 
once so Celebrated, in consequence of the death 
of the master of it, does not work. I expected 
to have found one of lace, but this fabric is carried 
on by individuals in their cwn houses, it is also 
brought from Mecklin, Mons, and Valenciennes, 
and sold to the dealers, forthe use of foreigners, 
who frequent in times of peace this capital. 

They bave three theatres, and it being sunday 
night we went to the principal one. It was a 
French play badly represented by French actors. 
The greater part of the intiabitunts speak French 
and inceed I have bitherto found this language 
the current one throngh Brabant. They have 
several fine basins for holaing boats, and merck- 
ant vessels, with clean coyvenicut quays, these 
broad canals ure supplied with water from the 
Senne, and should the Scheldt be liberated from 
the tyrannic avarice of Dutch monopoly, this city 
by means of its communication with that river, 
must soon become a place of mercantile import- 
ance, both in a domestic and foreign point of view. 

As we had agreed upon descending the celes 
brated canal of Brussels, instead of taking the 
road by Mecklin to Anvers, we embarked at eight 
o’clock on board a very convenient boat that sets 
off precisely at that hour every day of the year 
if not prevented by the ice. This boat is about 
fifty fect long, and has three apartments under 
her deck, which runs fore and aft her whole 
length. These rooms may hot be impropetly’ 


called the cabin, steerage and forecastle ; as they 
are each intended for the different classes of 
Passengers who occupy them and pay accord- 
ingly. 

This canal is about twenty milcs in length and 
has four locks on it, each of which have nearly 
six feet fall. At three of them we shifted our 
baggage, and took another boat, which did not 
occasion a delay of more than ten minutes. At 
the last lock we waited until the water was 
reduced to its Jevel, and then passed through the 
gate. This touk about fifteen minutes the differ- 
ence of the height of water being, as I measur- 
ed it five feet seven inches. At the little village of 
Willebroecke this valuable sheet of water ends 
in consequence of meeting the Scheldt over which 
there is a well kept ferry. 

We met no delay as we found the public 
diligence ready to take those passengers who had 
secured their seats at the time of embarking at 
Brussels, and proceeded through one of the most 
beautiful roads in Europe for Antwerp, where 
we arrived at half past four. I cannot look back 
on this day's journey without pronouncing it the 
pleasantest in some particulars, of any [ ever 
experienced. This noble canal which carries the 
navigation of the Scheldt to the basons and 
quays of Brussels exhibits throughout its whole 
extent the most charming scenery. The banks 
of each side have strait lines of lofty trees, plant- 
ecl, in double triple, and in some instances quin- 
tuple rows. The canalis seventy feet wide and 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep. 

A few miles below Brussels we meet the mag- 
nificent chateau of the Empcror’s sister, built 
about ten yearsago. Itis most charmingly situ- 
ated about one thousand yards from the canal, 
on high commanding ground. This beautiful 
house with its temples, retreats, grottoes, stables, 
water-works, &c. was begun and finished in two 
years by eight hundred workmen, and the awier 
who could do this deserved to be an arch 
duchess. We passed a number of elegant 
country seats, particularly one belonging toe 
Brussels banker. This classof men, hike the 
farmers general of France, appear to be the rich- 
est citizens of the country. Indeed every knoll 
has its chateau. 

About seven miles down the canal we suiled 
by a very large brick building, which served as 
-a place of correction and employment for vag- 
rants, and petty criminals; the cells of which 
are so contrived that no two persons were toge- 
ther, except for the purpose of working. An 
innumerable number of small windows, through 
each of which nothing bigger than a cat could 
escape, indicated the distinct apartments. Jt is 
Now converted into a inilitary French Hospital. 

We passed several large galiiots decply loaded. 
Two that must have exceeded one hundred tons. 
The rich meadows covered with cattle cropping 
a most luxuriant herbage, hamiets, mills, church- 
es, groves and whitened cotiages, every where 
mecting the passenger as he gently glides along 
the lengthened and unruflled curiace, present a 
picturesque scenery, which it is easier to enjoy 
than to describe. And to finish our optical re- 
past, immediatcly on crossing the Scheldt (which 
at Boom, the town we landed at, 1s five hundred 
feet wide) we entered a road seven miles long, 
and so perfectly straight, that you see its whole 
extent, and which, b: ing bordered by very lofty 
trees, trimmed for thirty feet from the ground, 
produce a vista as striking as it is novel, ‘The 
lands on each side are as black4s tle banks of the 
Nile, and if we may conclude from the appearance 
of the large fields of vegetables, that continually 
present themselves, not less productive. 

. We arrived at.Antwerp at four o'clock, and 
got into very convenient lodgings at Louis’s 
Hote]. We were alittle surprized to see at the 


Skies to take her stat in Heaven! 
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corner ofevery stec « - vue of a woman with a 
pretty child eitnerin scr arms, on her lap. or 
playing at her knee ; at hongia we ound that the 
Virgin Mary wag tie pairoress cithe city. 

it 15 mot casy to stand on the broad, convenient 
and once busting quay of Antwerp, by which flows 
a river three hundred yards wice. and twenry-five 
feet deep, without a mingled sensation of indig- 
nation and pity. Phe Scheldt (which once by 
every tide, walted wealth to this city,and anima- 
ted the remotest parts of Brabant, because by its 
reflux it transported the product of its industry to 
every shore, to be paid by a rich return of the 
coaveniencies and luxuries of every climate) has 
for almost 180 years, rolled a useless flood. By 
the treaty of Munster in 1648 between the United 
Provinces of Holland and Spain, the latter were 
compciled to sacrifice the commerce of this 
opuient and then capital city to obtain a peace. 
The Scheldt thus shut, Rotterdam became what 
Antwerp was! 

They say that this city contains fifty thousand 
inhabitants. On a very full view of the houses 
from the lofty central steeple of Notre Dame, l 
should conclude it to be equal to Philadelphia, 
yet from the quietness and apparent scarcity of 
the pupulation that prevails through all its streets, 
I must doubt the estimate 3 thirty thousand per- 
haps is near the truth. 

Every one in Flanders is under the necessity 
of wearing a cockade, the priest and the peasant, 
the forcigner and nativee In France you are 
not sate without this party coloured insignia of 
citizenship. : 

In most countries where the Catholic religion 
predominates, we find that the ieaders of this 
superstition, always look care to engage the 
exertions of yenius to ornement the altars of 
Fanaticinm ; therefore it 1s that a foreigner is 


necessarily fed to the chuccaes to find monu- 


menis of the arise Having seen so many of these 
objects, Tinteaccd ia iuture to have takena tran- 
gic Ot View whnoat any sketch. Bul tic cathedral 
of Autwerp cannot bi omitted. bins courch is five 
bundred tect by two hundred ana tory dugh, and 
three hundred sue sixty lectin length ine:uaing its 
domes, it is dedicarcce (othe Virgin Mary motner 
ot Gode It contuns upwards ot Uhirty chapels, 
each inclosed by a baiustrade of solid Drass, here 
is also a profusion Of marble, cut and tassioned 
junio all shapes, such as saints and princes, 
apostles and generals, male and female mar- 
tyrs, cherubs and archangels, crucilines and 
candlesticks, of all sizes, with all that variely of 
trumpery winch the church borrowed irom 
gentile and pagan temples, and so succeesstuily 
applicd in the perversion of the human faculties, 
and the subjugation of mankind: but to these 
may be added y 2 pieces of Rewbens, and o'her 
great masters ot the Flemish school, the principal 
of which however have within eighteen months 
been disposed of for very dierent purposes than 
those their makers intended, and have travelled 
to Paris to aid the splendor of the proud gallery 
of that proud Republic. ' 

Here are many pictures of martyrs expiring 
in agony. Horrid as such representations are, 
they may be proper enough for a church. Tired 
with tombs, tortures, and tapers, the eye and 
the mind are relieved and enraptured by the 


glorious representation of the ascension of the | 


holy Virgin. This most beautifd painting is on 
the ceiling of the dome in that part of the church 
which is called the cross, itis nearly two hundred 
feet above the marble pavement from which it is 
viewed. It is finely lighted, and represents a 
charming woman surrounded by a multitude of 
smiling angels, triumphantly rising through the 
A couniseur 
would find something to applaud in the foreshort- 
ning of the figures, 
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The tower is as much admired for its delica- 
cy as for its height of four hundred and sixty-: 
six feet; you ascend by six hundred and twenty 
two stone steps to the height of four hundred, 
from whence you have an extensive view of the 
Scheldt; and if there is a clear horizon, discover 
the great towns of Mecklin, Brussels, Louvain, 
and Breda, and Bergen-op-Zoom. One of the 
bells of this church weighs sixteen thousand 
pounds. 

The different churches are all decorated with 
pieces of Reubens, Vandyck, Jordains, Teniers, 
and other celebrated painters which this country 
formerly produced. Several gentlemen have also 
cabinets, to which foreigners easily obtain admis- 
sions But I did not avail myscif of the advin- 
tage as pictures begin to lose their attraction. 

The bowrse or exchange is a plain but very 
convenient building; it is one hundred and ninety- 
four feet long, and one hundred and fifty-four 
broad. It was built in 1531, and the gallery of 
this quadrangle serves now to furnish rooms 
for public purposes; but the house and its piaz- 
zas are of no kind of commercial use, solitude and 
silence have succeeded to bustle and bargains. 

This city unfortunately has more monks than 
merchants, the churches therefore all day long 
are frequented, and at no hour do you mect any 
one on the exchange. 

Fincing but one merchant-ship here, and that 
a Dane, I expressed my surprize to a merchant, 
that so little enterprize was discovered by the 
inhabitants, and so little use madec of their 
noble river, now as free open asthe Rhine. His 
answer was, that until peace they could not 
tell what country they were to be annexed to, 
or whether the Scheldt was not to be again closed. 
That their Dutch neighbours would not send 
their ships up because they looked with a jealous 
cye on the Flemish commerce; and their con- 
querors had laid such heavy duties, as discoura- 
ged afl enterprize on their parts, and deterred 
loreignets from trading with them. 

I was pleased to find that several Amcrican 
vessels had been here. Long, very long, may a 
wise policy, on the part ofour government enable 
the adventurous merchant of America, to extend 
her commerce on every sea! and the bardy 
mariner to display the stars of his country in 
evecw port of the Globe ! 

They have an exccllent fish-market, the 
schclee furnishes a part, but their cod, haddock, 
salioon, soles, and turbot, come principally 
trom Zealand, I observed two rosy gilled hooded 
friars surveying a parcel of the latter fish with 
prcat complacency. 

There are several crosses stuck up in differe 
ent parts of the town, and particularly one of 
bronze between thirty and forty feet high, which 
stands on a marble pedestalin the centre of the 
handsomest street of the city. 

The hotel des Ostretins is a vast house two 
hundred and fifty feet in length by two hundred 
broad ; it is situated near the river and very 
convenient for the discharge of ships; it is three 
stories high, the lower one served for storing 
merchanauize ; the two others which contain three 
hundred chambers, served as ludging rooms for 
the traders. It was bnilt in 1564 by the hanse- 
atic towns for their mutual accommodation. It 
is now only a melancholy evidence of the former 
prosperity and opulence of this city; for since 
commerce perished it has cegsed to be scr- 
yiceable. 

The maison de ville, considering the year of its 
erection, 1560, is a superb house. It is situated 
in the great place or square ofthe town, it has a 
front of two hundred and forty feet dy ninety 
deep. The five architectural orders beautify its 
acade, and the columns are of marble, the interior 
of the edice is corresponcent. 
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Most of its noble rooms are graced by pieces 
from the indefatigable pencil of Reubens, and 
from those of Quillin, Helmont, &c. The first of 
these immortal painters appears to have possess- 
ed as much industry as genius. And if he was 
the master of the variety of works attributed to 
him, he must have been the mest assiduous artist 
of his own, or any other age. 
= The assembly of the states of Brabant was 
holden here in the prosperous periods of Antwerp. 
They had also their treasury and mint, and the 
courts of law held their sessions in an appropriate 
hall. As the golden age of this city has long 
‘since passed away, the latteronly now remains. 

Antwerp is a walled town and has a strong 
citadel, with its accompaniments of bastions and 
fossees. It has repeatedly been besieged, and ef 
course sevcral times changed masters. Could 
the inhabitants have a voice in the councils of 
their sovereigns the wisest measure they could 
adopt would be to Jaunch their ramparts into 
the ditches. Large towns having every thing 
to hazard and nothing to obtain by a siege 
ought always to be defended at a distance. 

There are three different routes from Antwerp 
to Rotterdam, one by Bergen-op-Zoom, one by 
Breda, and one between both to the Maerdick. 
We chose the latter. It isonly thirteen leagues 

and we were in our chaise with four fresh and 
able horses by six o’clock, yet we did not get 
through until two hours after dark. About seven 
miles from Anvers you enter on a desert of sand, 
the most barbarous and barren moor I ever cross- 
ed. Here the British forces were incamped 
when the victorious legions of France in the 
month of December, 1794 marched to Amster- 
dam, whilst the English confounded and -balf 
frozen, with difficulty and Joss, escaped to, the 
banks of the Elbe. a 
After a fatiguing day in crawling over the 
worst road in the United Provinces, we arrived 
at a sorry inn, and met a peat fire and a pbor 
bed. At four o’clock next morning we were in 
the kopyacht (a boat that carries goods ) ‘with 
an excessive cold, but fresh and fair breeze on 
our way to Rotterdam, distant twenty-one miles. 
We soon got up with Gravendeld, under 
which foreign ships lie, and had several pointed 
out as Americans. About two miles further, 
on the opposite shore we passed the large town 
of Dort: but it is built on so flat a site that it 
was impossible by moon-light, to discover much 
of it, excepting its forest of wind-mills. * At 
eight o'clock we landed, and soon found in an 


excellent breakfast of hot coffee, a succedaneum 


for much cold and some chagrin. 

The street we are in has the appearance of 
the houses menacing the heads of the passengers : 
` the upper stories of the buildings opposite each 
other being three feet nearer than the ground 
floors. We were told that these houses, ( and 
that we should find a great many more such) 
were thus built in order to have the lower apart- 
ments less exposed to the weather. A strange 
idea. A more natural supposition for Holland, is 
that former sordidness pilfered from the sky, the 

inches it wasobliged to surrender to the sticet. 
The roofs ofthe old houscs are steep, with their 
gable ends to the street. The modern ones have 
neither of the above defects, are built of brick 
er stone, and preserved in the cleanest order. 


To a stranger and particularly so toan Ameri- } 


can traveller, this town exhibits tue most novel 
and singular scenety ; a scenery however Appro- 
priate to all the mercantile places of Holland. 
The deep, broad and crowded canals, the sides 
of which are every where secured by stone or 
brick masonry; the numerous warehouses, along 
which, vesscls of all sizes from the huge bombs, 
or hundred feet house-barges of the Rhine, to 
the swift sailing cutter of the ocean; the bulky 
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bilander of the; Baltick, and the handsome ship | 


Swift, when he is in earnest, has a strength of 


of America lie, and most conveniently discharge | reasoning, which carries with it conviction. When 
their freights: the streets clean, and shaded | in jest, every competitor in the race of witis left 


with trees. The quiet steadiness the Dutchmen 
show in doing their respective business, either 
on shipboard or on the quays, altogether form 
them as the most extraordinary sea-ports of the 
world. Few persons, who have ever seen, but 
must have admired the beautiful street called 
the Boomies. This delightful place is about the 
length of west Boston bridge, and runs parallel 
with the Maese, which is here about six hundred 
yards wide. The wail, which forms the terrace, 
is protected by a line of strong pickets drove into 
the mud. A range of lofty elms runs the whole 
extent of this street, at the distance of fifty feet 
from a compact line of very handsome houses 
of stone or brick. A very fine view of the river 
is enjoyed by the inhabitants of these houses, who 
are either merchants or bankers. A full view of 
the large and handseme edifice belonging to the 
admirality of the province, and the partial but 
picturesque prospect of a large hospital, situated 
on the opposite bank of the river, inircled with 
trees, and surrounded with meadows, unite to 
aid the scenery, which is always animated by 
the passing of the numerous boats and vessels, 
which frequent the port, or come to its markets. 
[To be Continued. ] 
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Among the hourly proofs of that gross bar- 
barism, which infects so large a portion of this 
unhappy country, may be enumerated that osten- 
tatious neglect of the classics, so generally pre- 
valent among the citizen slaves of a democracy. 
A true Indian is naturally averse to any language 
but the barbarous dialect of his wigwam; an 
outlaw, or an acguitted felon, knows no tongue 


but that of falshood, hypocrisy, and fraud; and | 


as for your puritan and fanatic, why the very 


foundation of his pretensions rests upon the 


gross ignorance both of himself and his miserable 
tollowers. 


It has been quaintly and classically said of a 
battered courtezan that she was 


Omnibus lippis et tonsoribus nota. 


When we reflect upon the honourable character 
of the French usurper, and that of some of his 
republican associates, we can apply the initial 
lines of a celebrated glee: 

When Bonaparte at court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves, 
He entertain'd three serving men, 
And all of them were thicv¢s. 

The correct taste of a literary friend has se- 
lected, from a recent work by Mrs. Opie, the 
following canzonet, which finely describes the 
affection of a female heart. 


Go, youth belov’d, in distant glades ; 
New fricnds, new hopes, hew joys to find ! 

Yet sometimes deign, ’midst fairer maids, 
To think on her thou leav'st behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share 
Must never be my happy lot; 

But thou may’st grant this humble pray’r, - 
Forget me not, forget me not. 


Yet should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express, 
And never deign to think on me. 
But Oh, if grief thy steps attend, 
If wantor sickness be thy lot, 
And thou require a soothing friend, 
Forget me not, forget me nat. | 


behind him. 


The Dove of Anacreon is a little poem of 
such exquisite beauty, that it has challenged. 
the commendation and exercised the industry of 
Dr. Johnson. Fawkes has translated it wek, Dr. 
Johnson setter, but to Mr. Moore must be con- 
ceded the glory of rendering it dest. 


Tell me why, my sweetest Dove, 
Thus your humid pinions move, 
Shedding through the air in showers 
Essence of the balmiest flowers? 

- Tell me whither whence you rov, 
Tell me all, my sweetest Dove. 
Curious stranger, I belong 
To the bard of Teitan song; 

With his mandate now I fly 

To the nymph of azure eye; 

Ah! that eye has madden‘d many, 
But the poet more than any! 
Venus, for a hymn of love, 
Warbled in her votive grove; 
was, in sooth, a gentle lay 

. ‘Gave me to the bard away. 

See me now. his faithful minion, 
Thus, with softly gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl J bear 

Songs of passicn through the air. 
Oft he blandly whispers me, 
‘Soon, my bird, I'll set you free ;’ 
But in vain he’ll bid me fly, 

I shall serve him till I die. 

Never could my plumes sustain 
Baffling winds and chilling rain, 
O'er the plains, or in the dell, 

On the mountain’s savage swell ; 
Seeking in the desert. wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 

Now I lead a life of ease, 

Far from such retreats as these; 
From Anacreon’s hand I cat 
Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flutter o’er his goblets’ brim, 

Sip the foamy wine with bhim. 
Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre’s beguiling sound ; 

Or with gently fanning wings, 
Shade the minstrel while he sings: 
On his harp then sink in slumbers, 
Dreaming still of dulcet numbers. 
This is all—away—away— 

You have made me waste the day. 
How I’ve chatter’d! prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so. 


Epigram ona noisy fanatic, more famous for 
his vociferation, than his good sense or rhetorio. 


With such velocity of empty sound | 

Thou pour’st forth nonsense on the audience 
round, 

It seems as if some demon fill’d thy breast, 

If not—at least thy pulpit is possest, 

‘Thou art its demon, whom we all implore 

Once to come out, and enter it no more. 


Epitaph on a Butcher, whose name was Lamè. 


Beneath this stone lies Lamb asleep, - 
Who died a lamb and liv’d a sheep, 

Many a lamb and sheep he slaughter'd, 
But butcher death the scene has alter'd. 


Voltaire seems to have known his country mer 
perfectly when he asserted that they were either 


monkics or tygerse l 


The Charleston Courier is not only conducted 
with a vigour, vivacity ənd spirit worthy of better 
fortune and better times, but it contains more 
original matter than most of the daily papers 
published in America. 


Voiture was not less famed for his generosity 
than his wit. Balzac sent to him one day for 
the loan, of 400 crowns, which he readily lent; 
and at the bottom of the promissory note for 
that sum he wrote the following lines ‘I promise, 
to pay M. Balzac the sum of 800 crowns for the 
pleasure that he has afforded me of lending him 
400. He returned this note by the servant that 
came for the money. When Balzac read it, be 
exclaimed ‘this note does him more honour 
than all ths Jetters for which he-is so justly and 
universally admired.’ 


Mr. Reynolds has received from Mr. Harris, 
on account of his Play being damned, a note for 
two hundred pounds, as something handsome 
towards the funeral expences. 

Mr. Reynolds, we believe, is the first man, 
who got money for being damned; but many 
others, we fear, before him, have been damned 
for getting money. | M 


[Lon. papar. 


Mr. Moore has copied from Anacreon a lovely 
picture of vernal beauty. 


When spring begems the dewy scene 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 
And hear the zephy’rs languid sighs, 
As o'er the scented mead he flies; 

How sweet to mark the pouting vine 
Ready to fall in tears of wine; 

And with the maid, whose every sigh | 
Is-love and bliss, entranc’d to lie 
Where the embowering branches meet, 
Oh! is not this divinely sweet? E 


The following is the natural wish of one, who 
calls for rosebucds before they be withered. 


I know that heaven ordains me here : 
To run this mortal life’s career; | 
The scenes, which I have journied o’er, 
Return no more—alas! no-more! 

And all the path I’ve yet to go, 

I neither know, nar ask to know; 

Then surely, Care, thoucan’st not twine 

Thy fetters round a soul like mine, 

No, no, the heart that feels with me 

Cannever be a slave to thee! 

And Oh! before the vital thrill, | 

That trembles at my heart is still, 

I'll gather Joy’s luxuriant flowers, 

And gild with bliss my fadmg hours ; 
Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 

And Venus dance me to the tomb. 


My Lord Bolingbroke observes, that the people 
are always the surest. instruments of their own 
servitude. 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
By Cowper. 


The green house is my summer seat; 
My shrubs, displac’d from that retreat, 
joy’d the open air: ) 
. Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 
Liv'd happy prisoners there. 


They sang asblythe as finches sing 

That flutter loose on golden wing, | 
And frolic where they list ; 

Strangers to liberty, ’ti§ true, 

But that delight they never knew, 
And, therefore, never miss’d. 


But nature works in every breast ; 
Instinct is never quite supprest; _ 


And Dick felt some desires, 


t 


% 


yard in England, on Mrs. Arabella Greenwood, 
who died in child-bed; written by the Rev. Mr. 
Greenwood, D. D. i l 


O Deathe! thou hast cutte downe, 
The fairest Greenwood in all this towne ; 


That shee mighte have married a lorde or a 
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Which, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between the wires. 
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best. The first seems to preserve more of the 
spirit of the original, than either of the subse- 
quent ones. 


Well, shall my friend Fabullus sup with me, 
And soon, should such be fav’ring heaven’s decree. 
But if the supper’s plentiful and rare, 

Fabullus must himself supply the fare. 


The open windows seem t'invite 
The freeman to a farewel flight, 
But Tom was still confin’d ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 


To leave his friend behind. Fabullus, if you'll sup with me, 
PH treat you like a king, 
For, sitting on his grated roof, With every kind of luxury, 
He chirp’d and kiss’d him, giving proof That you yourself....shall bring. 


That he desir’d no more: 
Nor would forsake his cage at last, 
Till, gently seiz'd, I shut him fast, 
A pris’ner as before. 


To seg you at supper to-morrow I wish; 
But if, at my treat, 
- You are anxious to eat, 
Remember, my friend, you must bring 
O ye, who never knew the joys Your own dish. 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, bull or rout! 
Blush when I tell you how a bird 
A prison, with a bend, preferr’d 
o liberty without. 


Epitaph on a grave-stone ina country church- 


į Itis somewhat singular that the greater num- 
ber of poets, whose ‘works have given such 
splendor to their names and country, have pro- 
ceeded from the courts of law, a profession which 
| of all others appears least suited to the cultiva- 
tion or improvement of the talents of a poet. 
Should a foreigner demand a narrative of the 
lives of some of our more celebraged wits, he 
would net regard us without incrffulity or sur- 
prise, should we refer him for some account of 
their lives to the registers of the Temple. It is 
certain, however, that the law has the praise of 
producing as many poets as judges; and it is 


Her virtues and goode qualities were suche, 


judge, E no less extraordinary that the church, which we 
But suche was her condescensione and suche her | might imagine their more natural element, can 
humilitie 


produce almost none. 
Shee cnose to take me a Doctor of Divinitie, a 4 
For which heroicke acte shee stands confeste 
Above all others the Phenixe of he sexe, . 
And like tnat bride one younge shee did begette, 
That she mighte not leave her sexe disconsolate, 
Mie griefe for her is 80 verie sore 
I can onlie write two lines more, 
For this and everie goode her sake 
Never let a blisterre be putte on a lying-inwoman’s 

` back. 


. THE LOVER CURED. 
Young Damon, with a Lover’s stare, 
Ey'é Philis o'er and o'er; 
And sure, said he, a form so fair 
Wavrnever seen before. 
I love that‘eye, so soft and meek: 
And who can e'er withstand 
The lovely dimples of thy cheek, 
The whiteness ofthy hand? 
O give.me buta lock of hair, 
( He. said with ravish'c eyes) 
That on my finger I may wear, 
And kiss the sacred prize. 
W hat female could withstand the shock? 
The yielding Fair submits, 
Poor Damon clip'd his favourite locky 
And found it full of—niis! 


JUSTIFICATION. 
While lawyer Bounce with care attends the courts, 
At home, with Bounce’s wife, his clerk disports ; 
And this he knows—but what excuse has he? 
Qui facit per alium, facit perse !* 


The Lawyer's wife, or the maxim wife Joquitor. 


Mest true it is you go astray, 

And also true, that ‘that’s my way ;’ 
Why call it wrong then—why this fuss? 
Communis eror facit jus. 


ANECDOTE. 

An Actor, ofsome consideration, (said tobe Mr. 
Cooke) and who has no aversion to ‘ tipsey re- 
velry,’ lately quarrelled with a supper party of 
bon vivants, at Manchester; and after a scuffle, 
in which be broke a pane of a window opening 
| to the street, was forced to make a precipitate 
exit. Shortly after, he popped his head in at 
the broken pane, and exclaimed—‘ Gentleman, 
1 see through my error, and humbly claim your 
indulgence.’ A laugh ensued, and the Hero of 
the Sock and Buskin was restored to the honour. 
of the sitting. 


Toa nobleman, who boasted of the facility with 
| which he wrote poetry. 


You write with ease, to show your breeding— 
But easy writing’s damn‘'d hard reading! 

A Counsel once, of pigmy size, 

To make a motion did arise ; + | 

But Kenyon’s sight his sense defeated, 

And thinking still the dwarf was seated, 
¢*Tis common, sir, with all,’ said he, 

t To stand, when they’re addressing me.’ 
Dumb was the Counsel, and offended, 

When thus a wag his cause defended : 

t Justice, my Lord, from you my friend expects, 
You know deminimis non curat lex!’ 


| ES 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to say that Sydney cannot spell. 
It is lamentable that this republican namesake of 
‘| a great patriot, should be ignorant even of the 
first page of the-useful treatise of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Dilworth, who was a very good man and able 
schoolmaster, though he never subverted a mo- 
narchy, or attempted to teach kings wisdom. 


We hope to be allowed the /iderty of rejecting 
a very licentious song on Liberty. We have 
often thought that the figure on our American 
dollars of this same republican goddess, exhibited 
the profile of one of the most impudent harloss 
to be found in any bagnio. 


Cenabis lene, mi Fabulle apud me, 
Paucis si tibi di favent diebus, 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam, 
Cenam. Carm. 13. _ 


There have been several attempts to exhibit the 
generosity of this invitation in an English garb. 
The following I have selected as among the 


3 Reg. Ration. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
, FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Tf you deem the following juvenile production worthy 
of publication, please to give it a place in the Port 
Folio, if not, commit it to the flames. 

Bix JUVENIS. — 
A TALE, 
In the versification of Spenser. 


No longer beam’d the radiant god of day, 

And scarce a murmur floated in the gir, 

‘The shepherd whistling homeward beng his way 

To happy scenes, devoid of every care; i 

To smiling boys, whose blooming features wear 

The marks of ruddy health, and peace, and joy, 

Who strive full oft the father’s gift to share, 

Some blooming nosegay, or sume childish toy, 

Which he had kindly purohas’d at the neighbour- 
ing fair. 


Twas then a youth, oppress’d with many a woe, 

Upon whose cheek oft fell the chrystal tear, 

Mov'd o'er the plain, with trembling steps and 
slow, 

Mournful, without a pitying friend to cheer 

His sadden'd soul, which hke the winter drear, 

Was gloomy horror all, where nought but grief, 

Keen, piercing grief, was found, nor there 

Did smiling Hope e'er bring her sweet relief, 

And shed her cheering beams, or bring kind pros- 
pects near. l 


His parents died, ere yet twelve times the sun 

O’er his young head had run its annual round, 

And ne’era friend he knew, not one 

This orphan’s mournful lot with comfort crown’d; 

No soothing voice he heard, no welcome sound 

Of charity once met his ear, but spurn’d 

By all, in lonely solitude he found i 

Sweet happiness. there oft his bosom burn’d 

With manly virtues, hid, like ore, beneath the 
ground. 


A little hut he rais’d with many a clod, 

His food was herbs, his drink the lizzpid stream ; 
Nature the book which rais'd his soul to God, 
And taught him life itself was but a dream: 

t *Pwill soon be past, he cry’d, while many a beam 
Of joy then sparkled in his youthful eye, 

’T will soon be past, no more my sorrows seem 
T’oppress my soul with grief, or raise the sigh, 
Ere long the rays.of happiness will on me gleam.’ 


Thus he philosophiz’d —but now remov'd 

From calm retirement’s ever still retreat, 

He sought the fair, whom once he saw and lov’d, 

Whom once he saw and lov’d, she look’d sosweet 

As she pass’d by his coton airy feet, 

And fled so swift the youth pursued in vain 

Thro’ many a grove, the gentle muses seat, 

Or o’erthe mountain, or across the plain, 

Fle found her not, she skimm’d along with steps 
, 80 fleet. 


Gloomy despair at length bedimm’d his soul, 
And now he sought to end his numerous woes, 
Iis eyes, once sparkling, now with horror roll, 
And frantic to the precipice he goes; 
There gaz'd a moment, then himself he throws 
OF the high summit in the stream below, 
Clos’d were his eyes in death, no longer glows 
His breast with ardour, ne’er again he'd know 
The cures, or joysof life; but every vein is froze. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON CARE. 
Away, dull thought, far hence away, 
Nor to annoy me dare, 
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I'll cherish pleasure while I may, 
And ever banish Cure. 
Away, away, 
Nor dare to stay, 
Corroding Care! 


E’er to be sad I hold it wrong, 
For sighs infect the air ; 
; Then ever let it be my song 
Away, way with Care! 
i Begone. begone, 
Thy power I scorn, 
Dull, bascborn Care! 


The ills, which grieving mortals know, 
Are simple I declare; 
Reflection, our most mortal foe, 
Ne’er smoothes the brow of Care. 
Depart, depart, 
Nor wound my heart, 
Pernicious Care! 


Throughout the world there "haps no ill 
But cach man has his share; 
The wise laugh o., and gild che pill, 
Tis fools alone seek Care. 
Pass on, pass on, 
’Tis c’er my song, 
Away with Care! 
CLEMENT. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE VINE. 


(Many yearsago, saysthe Laureate of Great Britain, 
when I became first acouainted with the botanical 
systemof Linnzus, I had soine thoughts of wriung 
a poem on the supiect. “Phe plan that suggested 
itself to me was, to select some conspicuous plant 
from each of the orders, to consider the sexual 
distinction as lovers, and the fower as the nuptial 
pavilion. The cx :mpie of original imagery, and 
correct and s;lendid versification exhinied in Dr. 
Darwin's Loves cf the Plants, preciuded every 
idea of completion, and I dropped all thoughts cf 
the subjecte but part of my summer amusement 
at Stoke park being derived frum a fresh perusal 
of Dr. Darwin’s poem, 1 was induced to try a 
slight defence of the liquor, which,, we are told, 
‘cheereth the heart of God and man,’ from the 
severe censure of the poet, and, in doing this, 1 
have given a specimen of the plan 1 had meant 
to adopt. ] 


Like clustering tents upon the embattled mead, 
See Vitis thick ber small pavilions spread; 
Beneath each silken veil, with studious care, 


Five amorous brothers woo one yielding fair; 


From the sweet raptures of the fond embrace 
Soon springs a lovely and a generous race, 

In purple bright. or lucid vesture chl, 

The passer’s eye the groups luxuriant glad, 
While o'er the enchantiny clusters native hue, 
Spreads a rich tincture of celestial blue. 

Sweet to the taste, the swelling orbs produce 

A rich profusion of ambrusial juice; 

Mantling and clear. man sees the beverage shine, 
And hails, with gratelul voice. the power of wine. 
Fair and delicious boon of favouring beaven, 

Vo human kind the balm of sorrow given ¢ 

By thee inspired, behold on biither wing 

Soar the young joys, the muses sweeter sing; 


With lighter step the dancing Graces moves 


And fiercer burns the golden lamp of love. 

But, thoughvess man, beware of foul excess, 

Nor draw a curse, where heaven Cesign’dto bless: 

Then fies the genial draught, that cheer’d the 
soul, 

And fatal poison drugs the intemperate bowl. 

Amid the flowrets of the festal wreath 

‘Tae serpents writhe of anguish and of death, 

Shoots pale disease alon:s ihe languid frame, 

And passion’s burning fiends the veins inflame. 


(The following imitation, by Mr. Boscawen, who 
has so ably translated Horace, will please the 
classical reader. } 

Epistle, in imitation of Horace, Lib. I. Epist. TV. to 
a triend, who had retired to the country in disgust 
at the ill success of a law suit. 

My triend, whose candor to my humble lays 

Warps your sound judgment into partial praise, . 

Say, what amusements now your leisure fill, 

W hat studies charm on Hampstead’s airy hill? 

E oes the gay muse you woo'd on Tuscan plains 

Sull prompt to rival Della Crusca's strains? 

Or strive you in your lonely walks to find, 

Man’s only bliss, serenity of mind? 

No cull and lifeless body you inherit, 

Devoid of grace, and uninform'd by spirit; 

Heaven, when it gave you fortune, gave the art 

‘louse it as becomes a liberal heart. 

Can the fond mother wish her boy more blest, 

The darling boy she cherish’d at her breast, 

Than in just taste and knowledge to excel, 

Aud what he knows, m fuent language tell? 

Than fame and favuur which on learning wait, 

Good health, good temper, and a good estate? 

Then, whether flattering hope your breastinspire, 

Or care perplex you, or resentment fire, 

Heea not the future, grieve not for the past, 

But think each day that dawns may be your last. 

Thus, calmly brave, secure from fortune's power, 

You'll greet with joy each unexpected hour: 

And when your friends in social converse meet, 

Come. dine with me in Bedford square, or Baker 

street, 

Me you will find more pleas’d than when you 

went, 

Not fat or sleek, but cheerful and content. 


Sonc, By Rospert BURNSe 


{The following is one of those simple ballads of the 
ploughman of Ayrshire, which have been stt to 
such exquisite music vy the genius of Pleyel. The 
reader, who recoliects the attachments of a Scotch- 
man, and the mistortunes of some of the hereditary 
princes of Europe, will easily identify him, whom 
the poet makes the Prevender say had a right to 
the hilis and vales of Scotland. J 


Irish air, ‘ Captain O’Kain.’ 


The small birds rejoice on the green leaves re- 
turning, 

Che murmaring streamlet winds clear thro’ the 
vale; 

The primroses blow in the dew ofthe morning; 

And wild sc..tier’d cowslips bedeck the green dale. 


But what can give pleasure, or what can scem fair 

When the ingering moments are number'd with 
care? 

Nor birds sweetly singing, nor flowers gayly 
Springing, 

Can sgotue the sad bosom of joyless despair. 


The deed that I dar’d could it merit their malice 

A hing und a father to placc on his throne, 

tiis right are these hils, and his right are these 
Vullies, 


Where wild beasts find shelter, though I can find 


none! 


But ’tis not my sufferings, thus wretched forlorn 
My brave gallan. friends ‘tis your ruin I mourn, 
ì our faith prov'd so loyal in hot bloody trial, 
Alas! can I make it no better return! 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 87. 


MY correspondent, Florian, has the good 
fortune, sometimes, to attract and deserve the 
attention of the ladies; but as none of the honey- 
ed sweets of life is entirely pure, he sometimes 
has the ill luck to incur censure from female 
lips. His late speculation on the superficial 
education, and frivolity of American women has 
excited some accomplished Jady to exchange her 
‘needle for a crow quill to pierce his literary 
corselet. This is a most gallant encounter, not 
‘surpassed by any of the redoubtable feats of 
‘ancient chivalry; and I am bappy to aed, that 
the last who has entered the lists has saluted the 
adverse party not with stern defiance, but with 
BOME courlesy« oe 


| TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
-SIR, 


« For a delicate mind censure must always be 
‘an irksome and invidious task.” Thus writes 
Florian. But I do contend, Mr. Saunter, that 
there are moments, when it is a very delightful 
task, or why does one, so sage and sentimental as 
Florian, exercise, himself in it so repeatedly ? 
At this time I indulge it as a very agreeable re- 
creation, and I do make some pretensions to a 
delicate mind, although not to very extensive 
learning, wherein I cannot meet an esprit on 
.equal terms; but, for the honour of my sex, I 
must observe, that your correspondent seems to 
attack us, as if he thought he possessed the ex- 
clusive privilege of finding fault. His first essay 
would have passed unnoticed, had not our witty 
Beatrice given it notoviety by some sprightly 
comments. His second, in the 85th number 
ef your Lounger is undoubtedly a very re- 
spectable performance, but especially for the 
elegance of the: style, and the deep knowledge 
therein displayed. Did he attack us in this way, 
because he had nothing else to do? Did he 
wish to confound us by his superior learning? 
Or did he wish to correct the errors of educa- 
tion at the age of twenty or thirty vears? If the 
first motive prompted him to address you, he is 
excusable, and certainly was better employed, 
than he would have been at the gaming table. 
or the drinking club. If the second, he certainly 
effected his purpose in a most masterly style, for 
my poor head, for one, was put into such a ree! 
by his circumlocution. that, by the time I found 
out the subject of his essay, I was obliged to 
throw down the paper, and could not venture to 
take it up again, until I had entirely forgetten 


wuvesecuesss pbdetwedecdueseesvedcenveess “6 VARIOUS, THAT THE XIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.” 


COWPER. 
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the long sentences of the exordium. If the 
third, most laudable of any, influenced him, I 
fear that he has undertaken an Herculean 
task, and one that his delicate mind may sink 
under. | 

Do not reject a good system of things, until 
you find one that is better, says one of the phi- 
losophers whom I have studied. To yourcorres- 
pondent, therefore, all American mothers look 
for some better method of education, than has 
hitherto been adopted in this country. We will 
give his system a fair trial, reserving the right 
of rejecting his plan, should it prove fallacious. 
Can mothers promise more? But, perhaps, this 
may be construed into a concession that our 
present system is as defective as the flowery 
Florian represents. I can, from experience, con- 
trovert his assertion. , 

The schools for female education in this city 
are certainly better than any on the continent, 
and by no means deficient in regularity and 
method. Young ladies are taught, at these pub- 
lic seminaries, all useful knowledge, and music 
and dancing are only considered as secondary 
accomplishments by their wise preceptors. Not 
so, however, by that world, in which they after- 
wards mingle. Tell me, Mr. Saunter, do you 
imagine, from your knowdledge of the young 
men in this city, that ladies are valued ac- 
cording to their mental acquirements? I can 
assure you that they are not, and I am very 
confident that they never will be, while men in- 
duige themselves in expressions of contempt for 
one because she has a bare elbow, for another be- 
cause she cannot sing wcll; for athird, becauseshe 
dances awkwardly ; for a fourth, because she never 
made a good pun, nor smart repartce; for anotber, 
because she talks too loudly, for others, because 
they are silent occasionally, and for many be- 
cause they have never had a chance of being 
married. This, Mr. Saunter, is the groundwork 
of our levity, and this is what had led Florian to 
imagine, that French, music and dancing, are 
the only things which we learn. And why? 
Because he, like the rest of mankind, in our city, 
make them the summum bonum of a woman's 
merits. : 

Permit me, sir, through you, to ask your cor- 
respondent, whether he would not titter, among | 
his companions, at her expense, rf a woman 
made a Latin quotation, er spoke with enthusiasm 
of classical learning? Would he not think she 
was out of her proper sphere, and call her pe- 
dantic, if, when a sagacious beau, at a tea-party, 
ask her if she loved fish, she should mention a 
learned treatise she had just been reading, ¢ On 
the influence of the moon on tides’? Would a 
woman not be shunned as a ‘curst bore,’ by 
modern beaux, that should presume to parse 
their language by the rules of grammar? W ould 
she not be deemed a wretched hypocrite, who 
would boldly assert, that she was fond of going 
to church, and had a high relish for reading the 
Bible ? l 


If the men will reflect on these truths, they ` 


will not be surprised that we are dithdent of 
our /earning, aad unwilling to display it before 


the gaudy butterflies of our time. who are so 
dazzled with their own sflendor as to be incepable 
of seeing or relishing our modest lustre. These 
women, however, whose merit you and your 
correspondents are prone to depreciate, have 
more intrinsic wowth than you are acquainted 
with. And, although at the tribunal of cur own 
countrymen we stand impeached, yet foreigners, 
from all parts of the earth seek us, and proclaim 
that American women are the most amiable, 
correct, and domestic, that can be found. I 
hope, Mr. Saunter, that our young men will 
prof by these hints, and consider, that if any 
deserve reproach for our frivolity, it is neither 
our parents, preccptors, nor ourselves, but those 
alone who Mutter around us with flattery on their 
tongues, and deceitfulness in their hearts. Should 
Florian be so fortunate as to marry, he will dis- 
cover that learning is not the only requisite in 
the character of a wife. It can better be spared 
thah various other charms in a woman, which are 
mure happily calculated to ‘assuage the bitter- 
neg of adverse fortune, and prolong our empire’ 
when beauty shall have vanished. It is not 
ne¢essary in order to be dutiful or affectionate 
wifes, that we should have studicd Demosthenes” 
Eloqnence, or Cæsar's Commentaries. or that 
we should know that Ariosto was an Fralian. and 
Madame de Sevigne could read and relish ius 
beauties. l 

Í know that Tacitus was born of an honourable 
family, in the first Christian century. in the reign 
of Nero. Thathe was made consul in the reign of 
Nerva; that he wrote annals of Tiberius, Catus, 
Claudius and Nero, and thatof thirty books which 
he wrote, including twenty-seven years of Roman 
history, we have only sixteen of bis annals, and 
five of his history,remainining. Now do you think 
this knowledge makes me a better wife than I 
should have been without it, or do you think my 
husband would agree that it ‘could assuage the 
bitterness o: adverse fortune’? . 

No, Mr. Saunter, the acquirements of the 
head need no reform, but the quezlities of the 
heart must be improved; and [ advise your 
correspondent to begin the work immediately. 
Tell him to write to us about good nature, 
charity, patience, resignation, and all the other 
Christian virtues: for these, be assured. will 
ensure to us and our associates more bright and 
tranquil happiness, than all the learning of the 
heathen philosophers, from the first to the pre- 
sent age. But I am expatiating perhaps too far. 
[ beg you will pardon this length of adcress, 
and, perhaps, you may hear from me again. 


M. G. 


The apology, in the concluding sentence of 
this well reasoned and spirited letter, is whoily 
superfluous. Our correspondent has the art of 
being prolix without tediousness, and general % ith 
out confusion; and wlile she continues tous 
powertully to defend ber sex, and tous brilhant- 
ly to adorn her mind, she wiil always be sure : 
of the notice, not merety of S. Saunter, but of 
men of a superior cast to any of the Lounger 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


F.xPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. 


[ Continued.) 


« Impress it then well upon your minds, Athe- 
nians, that while they amuse you here with vein 
words, in reality all they desire is, that yon re- 
main idle at home, and disarmed abroad; that 
Philip, in the meantime, may accomplish, at his 
ease, all that is convenient to him. Judge of 
this by what happens at this time. He has 
occupied, for a long time, Thrace and Thessaly 
with numerous troops; if before the season of 
the Etesian winds, he besieges Byzantium, do 
you believe that the Byzantines persist in their 
prejudices against you to guchadegree as not 
to feel the want of your assistance? Ah! if you 
fail them, they will invite into theic walls auxili- 
aries, Whoever they may be, even such as they 
will distrust more than you, rather than remain 
at the mercy of Philip, at least if he does not 
seize upon their city before any one can suspect 
it; and if we have not troops upon the spot, or 
if, when we wish to send them, the winds should 
resist us, there is no doubt to be made the By- 
zantines are undone. 

- “ But these are a people misled by an evil 
genius, and their conduct towards us has been 
insensible—Aye, but these insensible people we 
must save, and save them for ourselves. 

“ Are we sure that Philip will not march into 
the Chersonesus? Has he not said in his letter, 
that he intended to take vengeance on that peo- 
ple? And is not this another reason for leaving 
an army, which we already have there, well 
formed, which is able to defend the country,and 
interrupt the enemy? If we lose this ariny, and 
Philip enters the Chersonesus, wht shall we do 
then? We will impeach Diopithes. ‘This: will 
advance the cause surprisingly! We will send 
succours. But what if the sca is impassable? But 
Philip will not attack the Chersonecsus. Who 
told you so? Who will be responsible for him?” 

Beho!d here a model of precision, in hy pothetic 
dialogue, one of the most pungent forms that 
can be given to discussion. But we must take 
a great care against avery dangerous inconveni- 
ence, into which those are apt to full, who employ 
this instrument without kaowing the principle 
and the effect of it. They feign to themselves 
fecble or silly objections, which are by no means 
such as have been or can be oppos<d to them; 
and, in such cases, this little artilice becomes 
puerile, and falls back upon them. When'we 
make our adversaries speak, it is necessary to 

answer to their thoughts, and not to our own; 
to be very sure of what they can say, and very 
sure of our reply. In this place Demosthenes 
puts nothing into their mouths but what they 
had said, or'‘what they were obliged to say, to 
avoid inconsistency. Three times he makes them 


* 


speak, and three times he puts them down, wish - 


a single word. He goes on. 

“ Consider then, Athenians, at what time, and 
in what ‘season of the year, they advise you to 
withdraw your troops from the Hellespont, and 
expose it, without detence, to the enterprises of 
Philip—W bat am I saying? Attend to another 
consideration, of quite a diferent importance. If 
on his return fromthe higher Thrace, he leaves 
on one side of him the Chersonesus and Byzan- 
tium, and attacks Chalcis and Megara, as in the 
last place the city of Orza, had you rather be 
obliged to meet him upon yonr frontiers, than 
to find him employment et a distance ?”’ 

‘The orator, well established in the facts, which 
had explained, and in the consequences to be 


| of your situation and your conduct. 
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drawn from them, all which, thanks to the power 
of his logic, had been but an affair of a few mo- 
ments, is not afraid to hazard an advice, which 
he Knows very well is not to the taste of the 
geatest part of the Athenians; but he had re- 
served, for the support of it, the most powerful 
meais, those drawn from the moral affections of 
a people whom he had well studied. He knew 
them sensible to disgrace, jealous of their re- 
putation and of their knowledge, very prone to 
sufler themselves to be deceived by their negli- 
gence, but also very irascible against those 
whom they saw convicted of deceiving them. 
These are so many machines which the orator 
procecds to employ to set in motion this indolent 
and inaftentive multitude. He has made his 
evidence shine like lightning; he now proceeds 
to thunder with the truth: and you will see 
how a citizen speaks to a people. ‘They had 
never an idea in Athens, nor in any other part 
of the world, of giving this title, the peop ec, to a 
gang of robbers, a mob of highwaymen. These 
it is necessary to flatter. And it is natural that 
their abettors and accomplices should flatter 
them. ‘hese must be called, a people essentially 
good. This was the burden of the song of our 
tyrants. But Demosthenes knew, and so did 
the Athenians, that if men were essentially good, 
they would not have occasion for laws. He spoke 
to a real people, very susceptible of errors, of 
weakness, of prejudice; but who had a country, 
a religion, a morality, and social manners; and 
to whom, consequently, one might with impuni- 
ty shew the truth, the naked truth, the severe 
and poignant truth, provided they were convinced 
of the sincerity and good intentions of the orator. 
Those who are not familiar with the ancients, 


and who know nothing Lut that base adulaticn,. 


incessantly lavished, among us, upon the vilest 
rabble, that abject popularism, so improperly 
called popularity, will not be able to conceive the 
bold and veliement veracity of Demosthenes, 


those bitter and violent reproaches with which. 


he sulutes his fellow.citizeus, to awaken and en- 
lighten them; and they will be still more sur- 
prised at the reception of this discourse, and at 
the success which it obtained. 


“ After these facts and reflections, my opinion 
is, that so far from disbanding the army, which 
Diopithes strugples to maintain for the service 
of the republic, it is necessary, on the contrary, 
to furnish it with fresh troops, with money, and 
munitions. In fact, if it were demanded of Phi- 
lip, which he would prefer, that the forces of 
Diopithes (of what quality soever they may be, 
I wiil dispute with no man concerning their 
character) should be authorised, honoured, rein- 
forced by the people of Athens, or dispersed and 
destroyed by the malevolence of your orators, 
who can doubt that this last party would not be 
that which he would prefer. Thus the thing 
that our enemy would wish for the most, is pre- 
cisely that which you wish to do. And will you 
again inquire, why our affairs go so ill? I will 
proceed, Athenians, to tell you, without equivo- 
cation. 1 will spread before your eyes the draft 
: In two 
words, we will neither fight nor paye We wish 
to draw to ourselves the public monies, we refuse 
to Diopithes those which were legally appro- 
priated to him, and we cavil with him concern- 
ing those which he procures, and the use he 
makes of them. It is thus that we conduct our- 
selves in all things; it is thus that we persist in 
our inattention to our own affuirs. We applaud, 
to be sure, as much as you will, those who raise 
their voices for the honour of the country; but 
in fact we act as if we were in concert. with her 
enemies. You inquire of those who ascend this 
tribunal, what is to be done? And I will interro- 
gate you in my turn, and ask of you what J shall 


say to you? For,I repeat it, if you will not serve 
the state-neither with your persons nor your 
treasures; if you will neither transmit to Dio- 
pithes the funds which are due to him, nor per- 
mit him to provide himself elsewhere; in one 
word, if you will not transact your own business, 
Athenians, I have no counsels to give you. To 
what purpose, indeed, can any counsels serve 
when you permit the licence of calumny to pro- 
ceed such lengths, as to pursue Diopithes not 
only for what he has done, but for what he will 
do? All this, Athenians, you hear with great 
patience! But you will say, tell us what will 
happen. Oh! that I can easily do, and that with 
all liberty; itis not, indeed, in me to speak other- 
Wise. 
(To be Continued] 
ae 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SOAME JENYNS, ESQ. 


[Few of the fugitive papers of literature can be more 
interesting than the life of Soame Jenyns, Esq. one 
of the politest writers of his time; `a gallant de- 
fender of the citadel of Christianity ; a strenuous 
supporter of limited monarchy; a most able and 
ingenious expositor of the less luminous passages 
in the sacred writings; a poet of great sprightli- 
ness and fancy, and a prose writer, whose elegantly 
easy style is pure, unalloved Engiish,from the mint 
of Addison. He is, in every sense of the word, a 

ntleman-like author. Of Shaftesbury it has been 
justly remarked, that hc never could express any 
thing without the forma ity, stiffness, and pedantry 
of his profession. When he laughed it was like an 

- author, and not like aman. On the contrary, in 
every page of Jenyns, you have occasion to admire 
his courtly accomplishments, and the urbanity-of 
his style. He is always in his best arrav, and that 
is brocade. To every one, studious of the elegant 
and the dignified in composition, he may be indi- 
cated as the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
forn. Above all, he is tn be strenuously recom- 
mended for the admirable correctness of all hig 
opinions respecting the government of a church, 
and the government of a state. Whatever may 
be the opinion of his biographer, who, it is believe 
cd, was a presbyterian, and who has done great 
Injustice to tae reilious, moral, and political cha- 

_racter of Mr. Jenyns, it is certain that few writers 
display more truth and rectitude of sentiment, 
His contempt for the populace, in which he has 
the honow to resemble Horace and Burke, his 
avcrsion to fanatics, his zeal for all the dignity, 
glory, and magnificence of government, his hatred 
of democracy, his scepticism towards the nauseous 
cant of civil liberty, and his ‘abhorrence for the 
iniquitous delusions of spuricus patriotism, are 
worthy of the highest praise. His reason and his 
wit are staunch to the standard of loyalty, and we 
listen with delight to the lofty and cavalier tone 
in which he speaks of the ignorance, absurdity,- 

and mischievousness of those presumptuous ang 
vulgar disturbers of the common comfort, who 
strive to shake the Corinthian column of society.) 


Soame Jenyns was born in Great Ormond: 
Strect, London, in the beginning of the vear 
17C4. He was the only son of Sir Roger Jen- 
yns, Knt. of Bottisham-Hall, in Cambridgeshire, 
descended from the ancient and respectable family 
of the Jenyns of Churchill, in Somersetshire. ‘He 
wasknighted by king William, January 9, 1693-4. 
His mother was one of the daughters of Sir 
Peter Soame, Bart. of Hayden, in the county 
Essex; a woman of great beauty, and of very 
amiable manners, and elegant accomplishments. 

He received a domestic education, at first 
under the Rev. Mr. Hill, and afterwards under 
the Rev. Stephen White. | a 

At the age of seventeen, he was sent to the 
University of Cambridge, and entered a Fellow 
Commoner of St. John's College, July 2, 1722, 


under Dr. Edmonson, at that time one of the 


principal tutors of the college. 
He resided there three years, pursuing his 
studies with great industry; but left the univer. 
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crowded by one o'clock, and precisely at half 
past two, a bell rings the merchants cf, and 
whoever stavs longer, must pay his guilder—a 
trait this of Batavian method and punctuality, 
suitable enough for acountry of traders, where 
economy and thrift are the leading iccas, and 
considered as even more than minor virtucs. 
In the principal market place is a statue of 
Erasmus. He is dressed in a collegiate habit, and 
makes a very sombre appearance. I could find 
sothing in the two Latin inscriptions on the Qit- 
ferent faces of the pedestal, that bad excugh of 
point to be worth copying. Sterile sentiieits are 
best clothed in a dead language. 

They have a very pretty theatre, situated in 
the westerly suburbs. The house, last evening, 
in which a company of French actors pluyed a 
‘French comedy, was thinly attended, and the 
performance was contemptible. .In one of the 
boxes, sat two or three elegant and attractive 
girls. The Dutch ladies, in general, have not 
much to boast of what is of so much importance 
to the sex in other countries, face and figure. It 
is said, however, that they make very good wives. 
and mothers, and divaices are but rarely known. 
Polished people, in most countries, dress with 
fancy, if not taste; and some such there are in 
Holland: but a flat plain cap, clinging to the 
temples, is the characteristic head dress ef the 
majority of the industrious and decent females of. 
this modest and methodical republic.* 

19th November. Employed our morning in 
examining some of the extraordinary mills that 
ply their lofty sails in the neighbourhood. We 
mounted to the top of a grist mill, that was 106 
feet lagh, the arms of which, were 90 feet, and 
withia pistol shot, were two or three others, from 
70 to\l00 feetin height. These noble machines 
are thil of brick, and a few of stone. ‘They 
grind from 12 to 20,000 sacks of wheat ennual- 
ly.. But wo one can have his corn admiued, urtid 
he produce to the miller, a permit, certifying 
that he bas paid the tax upon ite The sacks are 
all of the same size, and contain about 3 
bushels, on which the enormous imposition of 5 
guilders, or two dollars, is laid. Few countrics 
tax bread corn, and none so heavily. We next 
viewed a saw mill. They were then at work for 
the admiralty, and only 12 saws going. But. 
the owner assured us, he could work sixty at 
once.” The niode of fixing and unshipping the 
suws, is simple. The same axie gives the 
motion to the one and tothe sixty. ‘the water 
mills, or those which pump the water from the 
meadows into the canals, are much inferior, boil 
in bulk and materials. 

20th. A very fine morning gave us an oppor- 
tunity,in the drechtschuytyin Which we had taken 
our passage for the Hugue, of viewing the 
gardens, and pleasant houses, which occasional- 
ly present themselves on the sides of this canal. 
For half a mile on each side without the Delfe 
Gate, where we got into our boat, there is a 
compact range of very neat houses—a few, cle- 
gant. Toa lover of natural beauties, nothing 
can be more disgusting, than Dutch gardening. 
It seems to be a kind of vegetable disturtion. 
Clipt hedges, and tle limbs of the trees tortured 
into format shapes, are indicative of the Batavian 
taste for stiifness and artificial beauties. Busts, 
and statues, without a fig Icafto shelter a charm 


In 1761, he published his Miscellaneous Poems, 
_in 2 vols, 8vo, one which contained some politi- 
cal essays. 

In 1767, he published a pamphlet, intituled 
Thoughts on the Cause and Consequence of the 
High Price of Provisions, 8vo. This high price 
he attributes principally to the increase of our 
national debt, and the increase of our riches, 
that is, to the poverty of the public, and the 
wealth of private individuals. This pamphlet is 
replete with very ingenious observations. 

In 1776 he published his celebrated work, intitu- 
led A View of the Internal Evidence of the chris- 
tian Religion, i2mo. ‘This publication was very 
generally read, and commended in terms of the 
highest praise, by some, whilst it was spoken of in 

the slightest manner by others. Though he 
professes and appears to have written it with a 
laudable’ design, yet it has provoked censure 
from the divine and’ the moralist, and profane 
sarcasm from the philosopher and sceptice He 
is accused of injuring the cause he professed to 
defend, by diligently relating, and elaborately 
displaying the strongest objections which have 
been raised again the Christian religion, while 
his mode of refuting them is cold, careless, and 
unsatisfactory. He seems to have defended 
Christianity upon principles that lead, as persons 
may be differently disposed, to scepticism, or to 
enthusiasm. 

His plan is comprehended under the following 
proposition: Ist, That there is now extant, a 
book intituled the New Testament. 2dly, That 
from this book may be extracted, a system of reli- 
gion entirely new, both with regard to the object, 
andthe doctrines, not only infinitely superior to, 
but unlike every thing which had ever entercd 
into the mind of man. S3dly, That from this 
book may likewise be collected a system of 
etchics, in which every moral precept founded. 
on reason is carried ta a higher degree of purity 
and perfection, than in any other of the wisest 
philosophers of preceding ages; every moral 
precept founded on false principles is totally 
omitted, and many new precepts added; pecu- 
liarly corresponding with the new object of this 
religion. Lastly, that such a system of religion 
and morality could not have been the work of 
any man, or set of men, much less of those ab- 
scure, ignorant, and illiterate persons, who actu- 
ally did discover and publish it to the world; 
and that, therefore, it must undoubtedly have 
been effected by the interposition of Divine 
Power, that is, that it must derive its origin from 
God. Under the third propesition, he reckoned 
valour, patriotism, and friendship, among ficti- 
tious virtue, founded on false principles; and he 
apprehends that however they have been cele- 
brated and admired, they are, in fact, no 
virtues at all. eoo 


sity, as was formerly the usual practice with 
gentlemen of fortune, without having taken any 
degree. ; 

From the time he left Cambridge, his resi- 
dence in winter was in London, and in the sum- 
mer in the country, in his father's family, as 
long as he lived. l 


He early displayed his poetical talents. In 
1728, he published The Art of Dancing, a poem 
in two cantos, inscribed to Lady Fanny Fielding ; 
1729, he wrote the verses In the Earl of Oxford’s 
Library ; in 1730, verses To the Earl of Chester- 
field, on his being installed Knight of the Garter ; 
and in 1733, An Epistle to Lord Lovelace. This 
was followed by the Modern Fine Gentleman, 
1746 ; The Squire and Parson, An Eclogue; The 
First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace Im- 
itated to Lord Hardwicke; To the Hon. Miss 
Yorke, on her Marriageto Lord Anson, 1748; 
The Modern Fine Lady, 1750; and several 
others, which he collected into a volume in 1752, 


Soon after his father’s death, at the general 
election, in 1741, he was chosen one of the re- 
presentatives for the county of Cambridge, and 
gave his support to Walpole. He represented 
it again in the parliament of 1747. Ino that of 
1754 he was member for Dunwith, in Suffolk; 
and in 1761, took his seat for the town of Cam- 
bridge, which place he continued to represent 
so long as he remained in Parliament. 

W hen Moore began ‘ The World,’ in 1753, he 
gave his assistance, among others, and contribut- 
ed Nos. 125, 153, 157. 163, and 178. 

In 1755, he was appointed one of the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, a place which 
he held during every change of administration, 
until it was abolished in 1780, when he retired 
from the business of parliament. He was, in 

eneral, an adherent of the minister for’ the 
time being, and was an useful, active, and diligent 
member of the House of Commons, though he 
shared, as he admitted in one of his poems, no 
gift of tongue. l 

In 1757, he published his Free Inquiry into 
the Origin of Evil, in Six Letters, 8v0. This 
work excited much attention, and produced 
several answers; to which he replied, in an 
additional Preface to the second edition. He 
is of opinion, that to produce good exclusive of 
evil, is one of those impossibilities which even 
Infinite Power canngt accomplish, and that all 
évils owe their existance solely to the necessity 
of their. own nature; by which he means, that 
they could not possibly have been prevented 
witbout the loss of some superior good. Many 
evils, he thinks, will unvoidably insinuate them- 
selves, by the natural relations and circumstances 
of things, into the most perfect system of crea- 
ted beinys, even in opposition to the will of an 
Almighty Creator; by reason that they cannot 
be excluded without working contradictions, 
which not being proper subjects of power, it is 
no diminution of Omnipotence, to affirm that 
it cannot effect them. Such is the ground- 
work of his Inquiry, &c. which was reviewed | 
‘with great severity by Dr. Johnson, in the ¢ Lite- 
rary Magazine’ for 1757. He tooka revenge 
unworthy of a man of letters, many years after, 
ina severe Epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 

On the publication of Mr. Huwkins Browne’s 
Latin poem, on the ‘Immortality of the soul,’ 
in 1752, Jenyns made a translation of it into 
English, which was published in Dodsley’s ‘Col- 
Jection of Poems,’ 1758. 


In 1756 he published ‘a pamphlet, intituled 
Short but serious: Reasons for a national Militia, 
8vo; and to this succeeded several other perfor- 
gmances. both in prose and verse, either in de- 
fence of Government, or levelled at some persons 
in opposition tothe measures ‘of administration. 


(To be continued.) si 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PARIS TO ASTER- 
DAM, IN. THE YEAR 1796, | 
“‘{Continued.] . 

Here are no churches, palaces, pictures or 
cabinets, to arrest or amuse the attention of 
J a stranger: The Beotian Church, of St. Law- 
rence, has little to exhibit, besides a massy 
bailustrade of brass, and a few heavy marble. 
pillars, which separates the altar from the nave. | 
From the top of the lofty, but uncouth and 
clumsy tower, if the traveller is willing to hazard 
his limbs up a dismal and mean staircase, his 
curiosity will be gratified, by a distant view of 
several towns, and much agreeable scenery lying 
within his very extensive horizon. x 

The Exchange is a neat building, of free 
stone, well situated. Its cluisters or piazzas are 


* The female multitude exhibit a singular fond. 
ness for looking big, or rather round, especiaily about 
the hips. They therefore employ varicus modes of 
cloathing, to produce this false protuberance, The 
English and American ladies, not many ycars ago, 
shewed a similar taste. The jatternow ret content 
with discarding this prepostercus rctuncity, have also 
dismissed the waste,as beng too natural, not to be 
liable to the imputation of vulgarity. 
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are continually peeping through the proves, or 


are scen in the attitude of diving into the fish 
pond. 

_ We were shewn, at Delft, a plain old house, 
once the palace of the founder of the repubtic, 
the first Wii/sam, prince of Orange. ‘This great 
man was shot in this house in 1554, by an assas- 
sin, hired for the villainy, by Philipthe second. 
In the great church, is a most noble monument, 
dedicated to his memory. This magnificent 
tomb, is worthy the illustrious hero, whose 
immortal memory itis intended to consecrate. 

Delft isa large town, but derives most of its 
advantages from the situation of it, being neurly 
midway between Rotterdam and the Hague, hav- 
ing but little trade of its own.—The Dutch India 
Company having imported such immense quan- 
tities of china, as to bring that ware within the 
purchase of almost all, the manufactory of an 
inferior kind of procelain, by which this town 
was formerly celebrated and enriched, is now in 
a very declining state. Canals, trees, neat stone 
bridges, quiet, cleanliness, and good order, desig- 
nate this place, as not inferior to its neighbours 
in such particulars. . 


You travel here by hours, not by miles, and 
therefore, when you inquire how far off such 
a town is, they reply, that it is one, two or three 
hours, instead of three ornine miles. The barges 
move with so much punctuality and exactitude, 
and the whole country is so intersected by 
canals, that this mode of estimating distances, 
is precise enough, and the stranger soon gets 
accustomed to the language: We here took 
another boat, and arrived at the Hague at three 
o'clock. 


‘This very beautiful place, deserves the charac- 
ter which Lord Chesterfield has givenit; “That 
of being the handsomest village in Europe.” 
It is called a village, because it is without 
walls. ‘fv contains forty thousand inhabrtants. 
But if magnificent houses, squares, public walks, 
broad streets and noble canals, the scat or session 
of the government, a large garrison, and the resi- 
dence oi the whole diplomatic corps. are any thing 
in creating a city, this ought to be considered 
as the first in the Seven Provinces. The Hague 
is distant about three milcs from the German 
Ocean, and there is a very fine walk through 
a strait and striking avenue of lofty elms, to 
the village of Scheveling, which is onthe beach 
atthe cend of this vista, composed altogether of 
fishermen. At this little town, you have a bound- 
less view of the North Sea. Nearly on the 
opposite side of the Hague, is an agreeable 
outlet, of a mile, extencing to the Maissn de 
Lais, a pleasant house of the late Stadtholder. 
But the pictures, and a great part cf that 
Prince’s excellent cabinet `of natural history, 
are now to be found only at Paris. 


A conrention of the Seven United Provinces, 
ste now in session here, for the purpose of 
framing a new constitution. The princs having 
fled, and the old complicated mongrel system 
being subverted, by the French having overrun 
the country, it is certainly a favourable time for 
them, by a consolidation of the different Provinces 
into one simple and general governmental mass, 
to erect sucha national union of energy and 
force, as properly administered, may eventually 
rcheve them from that debasement, iato which 
they have certainly fallen. [But more of this 
hereafter.] : 

In the course of some political discussion, a 
Dutch patriot, a little soured with public circum- 
stances, observed that iolland, instead of being 
the fatted Ox, as France used to call it, ought 
now to be considered only as the half starved 
herring, which had slid down the throat of the 
Leviathan, to escape being devoured. 
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And in Aronian fields with STZ EVENS sport ` 
Whom late from Hampstead, journeying to hisbonk, 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook, | , 
What time he brush’d her dews with hasty pace, 
To meet the Printer’s dev’let face to face: 

With dogs black letter’d in the Strat/urd chace, 
Mouth match’d, like bells, yet of confused race. 


(Of an editor so ccnspicuous as to attract the atten. 
tention of Dr. Johnsen, a slight sketch will not 
be deemed tninteresting, by all who remember 
that Mr. SteEEvENS has been honorably associ- 
ated with the author of the Rambler, in the office 
of regulating the text of SHAKsPEARE. Until 
the year 1765, the plays of this matchless poet, 
were sailed with age, and blemished by the igno- 
rance of onc set of editors, and the rash dexterity 
of another. But they were gems still, and it was 
reserved for the joint labours of a Jonnson and 
STEEVENS, to exhibit them in the fairest light.) 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller is 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 


_ Excursion to the Glaciers of Grindenwald. 
[Continued.] 


WE sent back our horses as soon as we arriv- 
ed at the top of the Great Scheidegg, and set 
out on foot to descend the mountain. The walk 
was none ofthe pleasantest; for we were knee-- 
deep in snow the greater part of the way, and. 
frequently fell into hollows up to our waists, 
when we could not trace the right path. To- 
wards the bottom of the mountain, we passed - 
through a very gloomy forest of pincs and 
larches, which seemed a fit place for deeds of 
horror. As we descended lower. we fellin with 
a romantic little stream, called the Rheigenbach - 
which bustled along by us with some fury, and 
formed several pretty cascades among the frag-: 
ments of rock, that had fallen from the heights, 
and impeded its course. From a high mountain’ 
on our left, we beheld a very beautiful water 
fall, produced by a small stream, which had. 
wandered to the edge of a tremendous preci- 
pice, and from the deep gloom of a pine forest, 
which skirted it, and precipitated itselfin a white 
sheet, but meeting with a projecting rock about 
half way in its fall, it broke into a cloud of spray 
which resembled the white dust of the avalanche. 
But what pleased us most, and detained us half 
an borr, toadmire it, was arainbow that appeared. 
on the superior part, which as the sun rose, mae 
jestically descended with a variety of colours, 
that were always changing. We were fortunate’ 
in arriving, at the only moment of the day, when 
such a pleasing sight could be witnessed. From 
thence, we descended, by a path, among the 
rocks, absolutely resembling a stair case, till we: 
came toa verdant promontory, where travellers’ 


George Steevens was born at Poplar, in the. 
county of Middlesex, in the year 1736. His 
father, a n:an of great respectability, was enga- 
ged in a businces connected with the East India 
Company, by which he acquired a handsome 
fartunee Fortunately for his son, and for the 
public, the clergyman of the place, was Dr. 
Gloucester Ridley, aman of ftreat literary accom- 
plishments, who is stiled, by Dr. Lowth; poeta 
natus. With this genticman, an intimacy took 
place, that united the two families closely to- 
gether, and, probably, gave the younger branches 
of each, that taste-for literature, which beth 
afterwards ardently cultivated. The first part of 
Mr. Steevens’s education he received under Mr. 
Woddeson, at Kingston, upon Thames, where he 
had, for his schoolfellows, George Keate, the 
poet, and Edward Gibbon, the historian. From 
this seminary, he removed in 1753, to King's 
College, Cambridge, and entered there under the 
tuition of the reverend Dr. Barford. After 
staying a few years at the university, he Icft it, 
without taking a degree, and accepted a cammis- 
sion in the Essex militia, in which service, he 
continued a few years longer. In 1763, he lost 
his father, from whom he inherited an ample 
property, which if he did not lessen, he certainly 
did not increase. From this period, he seems to 
have determined on the course of his future life, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits; which 
he followed with unabated vigour, but without 
any lucrative views, as he never required, or 
accepted the slightest pecuniary recompense for 
his labours. His first residence was in the Temple, 


afterwards at Hampton,and lastly at Hampstead, 
where he continued near thirty years. In this 
retreat, his life passed in one unbroken tenor, 
with scarce any variation, except an occasional 
visit to Cambridge, walking to London in the 


morning, six days out of seven, for the sake of 


health and conversation, and returning home in 
the afternoon of the same day. By temperance 
and exercise, he continued healthy and active, 
until the last two years of his life, and TO THE 
CONCLUSION . OF IT, DID NOT RELAX HIS 
ATTENTION TO TRE ILLUSTRATION OF SHAKS- 
PEARE, WHICH WAS THE FIRST OBJECT OF HIS 
REGARD. He died the twenty-second of Janu- 
ary, 1890, and was buried in Poplar Chapel. 
Hayley says of him that 


His talents, varying as the diamond’s ray, 
Could fascinate alike “e grave or gay. 


The admirable author of © The Pursuits of 
Literature, a work alike memorable for its 
utility of sative, its copiousness of learning, and 
its brightness of wit, often takes occasion to 
commend the subject of this memoir with 
highly delicate and discriminating praise. Ina 
strain of noble enthusiasm, and elegant 
compliment, he thus alludes to his early appiica- 
tion to the collation of SHAKESPEARE. 


T'I breathe at large etherial air, 


Far from the bar, the scuate and the court, 


usuzily stop awhile, to admire the beautiful: 
country of Hasli, which this eminence com- 
mands. We were now plerued with the only 
cloud we had met with, (for the sky had been 
perfectly serene all the day) which settling’ 
round the bosoms of the opposite mountains, 
prevented us from seeing any thing but their 
rugged summits, and concealed many of the 
beauties below it. 


We quitted our guide and our bundles, to 
descend along the broken margin of the Rhei- 
genbach, which forms, at this place, some noble 
cascades. We crossed the abyss, through which 
this torrent roared, by a stone bridge, ofa single 
arch, far below which, we saw the foaming of 
the waters. This bridge was shaded, very pret- 
tily, by some old beeches, and was covered with. 
goatse We passed among them, with some little 
apprehension, as there being no walls, on cither 
side, a push from one of them, would, infallibly, 
have proved fatal, by overturning us into the 
gulphs below. 


We then pursued the torrent, in all its wind-` 
ings, and into its most secret recesses, Often 
with some personal danger, as we were obliged 
to descend precipices, and clamber over rocks, 
with frequently little more to depend upon than. 
the overhanging bough of a tree, or the tufts of 
grass which grew in the crevices. In this: 
manner, we approached, and beheld acenes, that 
must forever remain invisibie to those who will 
not expose themselvés to the same peril, or take 


1 


the same pains, and we were certainly compen- 
sated for all we underwent, by the numerous 
cascades and boiling cauldrons, we found 
almost shaded from the light of day, by the thick 
branching of the mountain shrubbery. Often 
did we meet with grottos, hollowed out by the 


beating of the waters, which would tempt a. 


Naiadio take up ber abode in them ; and rocks, 
which would defy the skill of an artist to imitate, 
or a poet to describe. As we continued our 
course, we encountered a precipice, which was 
rouch beyond our power to descend, and com- 
pelled us to make a circuitous journcy to the 
green turf we saw below us, which, nevertheless, 
was not attained without many tumbles, rollings 
and slippings. From this verdant platform, which 
seemed formed by nature for the purpose, we 
beheld the grand fall of Rheigenbach, down an 
amazing steep, which was white with the foam 
ofthecataract. The spray, which rose in clouds, 
sprinkled all the neighbouring rocks, and inces- 
santly formed long white vapours, which crept up 
the sides of the mountain. 


We were not so soon satisfied with admiring 
this beautiful cascade, which is one of the finest 
in Switzerland, and for which we were indebted 
tothe Pastor Wyttenback of Berne, who advised 
us to cross the Scheidegg, and put into our hands 
alittle printed sketch of the journey, which he 
had drawn up for the use of travellers. We soon 
after arrived at the village of Meysingen, which 
we entered, after crossing the Aar, by a covered 
wooden bridge. 


Meysingen is like all the villages in the val- 


lies, being composed of neat wooden cottages, 
by roofs, which make an obtuse angle, and pro- 
ject from six to ten feet beyond the walls, serving 
asa kindof piazza. ‘he gable end is general- 
ly made the front, and is often covered with 
German inscriptions. Instead of a window, they 


have a chain of windows, with sinall circular 


panes of glass, sct in lead. 

This vallcy abounds in cascades, which are 
seen streaming down the mountains in every 
direction. Many of the hills present the ruin and 
devastation occasioned by the temporary tor- 
rents, formed in the spring, by the melting of 
the snows, which descending with great violence, 
tear up in their course, large trees and huge 
fragments of rock. | 

As our walk of four Ieagues from the top of 
the Scheidegg, with our severe exercise, in 
descending along the edgeof the Rheigenback, 


had furnished us with good appetites, ‘we took 


some small refreshment at Meysingen, andagain 


set out on foot for Brientz, where we soon arriv- 
ed, after a walk of three leagues, along the 


flatbanks of the Aare This wasa day'sgjourney 
of twenty miles at Jeast, besides our ride to the 


Lop of the Great Scheidegg, which was at least. 


six leagues more. 


It is a curious fact, that a pedestrian can 
travel farther, and with less fatigue, in a moun- 
tainous country, than ina level one. I can vouch 
for this from experience, and I believe it is pro- 
duced by the continual change in the position 
of the muscles, which, by this means, relieve 
each other, whereas in a plain, the same muscles 
are constantly in tension, and of course, are 
sooner fatigued. Besides, the keenness of a 
mountain air, and the grand objects which con- 


stantly engage the attention, in such Countries. 


as Switzerland, exhilerate the spirits, and ena- 
ble a traveller to undergo fatigues, which would 
bear him down in less interesting countries. 


The little village or town of Brieniz, is placed 
at the head of the lake of the same name, at the 
place where the Aar enters it. We found nothing 
there worth observation; and at day break, the 
following morning, embarked on the lake, ina 
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little shell ofa boat, rowed by one man and fwo 
womens This you will think somewhat curious: 
however, they performed very well, and were so 
merry, that I scarcely remember ever to have 
been so much entertained. We _ breakfasted, 
during the voyage, on some honey, cheese, bread, 
wine and cherry espirity which we had brought 
with us, very heartily. This spirit, (called in 
Europe Kirchewasser) is the famous drink of 
Switzerland, and I recolicct seeing it used at 
Paris, and in Holland, asa Agueur. We shared 
our provisions with our rowers, whom we reliev- 
ed, by turns, and finding a spaie oar on board, I 
made use of it, so well, for two leagues and an 
half, as drewupon me the applauscs of my female 
companions. in 

The lake of Brientz, is about three leagues 
long, and bounded, on all sides, by high land. 
Unluckily for us, the morning was very misty, 
and the heavy clouds rose no higher than mid- 
way; the mountains, which in consequence, 
appeared all of the same elevation. This often 
produced strange appearances ; particularly when 
a water fall had its head above the line, when it 
appeared as if descending from the clouds. 

There are some pretty views of castles, towns, 
and villages, all along this lake, but we saw them 
to a disadvantage. Ina fine day, the prospects 
must be delightful. particularly towards Grinden- 
wald, whose glaciers and pointed mountains, 
would be distinguished above every thing else. 

We landed at Interlachen. from whence we 
had departed, and walked to the //aison Neufre, 
where a hoat, we had previously engaged, waited 
for us: a ‘ew hours rowing, on the lake of Thun, 
brought us to the inn of our ioquacious !andiord, 
where we found ac 'rriage ready, that brought us 
last night to Berase, much to his regret, as he 
promised himself aoiner fleecing of his good 
frievds toe Ameri an ivavellers. 

We have beon cngaged to day in visiting our 
friends, and seeing: public institutt ns. The libra- 
ry is fitted up, I think, with too much elegance. 
The collection 
volumes: many of them are the donations of 
Lnglish travellers and foreign public officers, 
who have made Berne their residence for any 
time. 

The library also contains some large bass 
reliefs, (in the manner of general Pfiffer’s, at 
Lucerne) of the country, which are valuable 
and useful to the Canton. There are also several 
Roman antiquities, which have been dug up in 
the neighbourhood. | 

[To be Continued.) © 
ER 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 
“ Here am I, FOR THOU DID’ST CALL ME.” 


With a voice, O public; so finely modulated, 
80 gratefully soothing to the ear of an ambitious 
author, that he hearkens:to the summons, and 
is actually indicting a sermon, apologetical for 
absence from his lay-stall, and for his negligence 
of the flock. 

‘But whe is there among the sons ef men, of 
such self-denying humour, that will not, some- 
times, flee from confinement to breathe a little 
fresh air, and ramble, yea run, a moment, from 
tbe drudgery of methodized life ? 

The clergyman, fatigued with Flavel, and 
panting under the annual load of heavy serMions, 
asks from the parish a respite ; and, as he cheeri- 
ly urges his pacer, plodding and slow, like his 


| owner, sings, instead of David's psalms, a hymn 


tothe * Goddess of leisure. i 


$ The Facune of tie ancicats, 


of books amounts to 30,000 


t 
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The lawyer choked with the dust of courts, 
and deafened by the gibberish of the laws, can- 
ters from the circuit; and, placid at his desk, 
suffers not a plea in bar to obstruct the current 
of his yawning humour. , 

The doctor too and merchant in, gaping hours, 
scorn the recipe and the invoice, and idly dream 
of subjects more pleasant than subjects consump- 
tion, or subjects commercial. 

If, therefore, the dignitaries of the church, 
the Dons in the state, and “the “great oneyers’’ 
ofthe mart thus frolick during the holidays of 
indolence, many circumstances may, at any 
stage of his course, command a Lay Preacher 
to rest from his labour. Likea bishop, Horse- 
LEY, or Porteus, he is not invested with holy 
lawn to inspire awe in the vulgar, nor, like those 
illustrious prelates, is he brilliant and learned to 
excite the admiration of the wise. When here- 
flects on the obscurity of his station, and the 
simplicity of his lessons, he perceives without 
wonder, the paucity of his disciples. Moreover, 
within that narrow circle, which may be justly 
denominated my listening parishoners; Fio Auth 
dglieved our report? Neither by smiles nor by 
frowns, neither by grave, precepts, nor merry 
allusion, has the Lay Preacher driven the rake 
from his mistress, or the reveller from his wine. 
Men persevere in tracing the path, which Passion 
has chosen, or Habit has worn smooth, and the 
monitory sermon if read, is soon forgotten. 

To those, who from the intimacy, or partiali- 
ty of friendship, are anxious that my weekly ad- 
vice should sull be given, and to the public, whe 
have condcscended once or twice to ask for. 
me, I will narrate the private motives, which . 
persuade, or compel me occasionally to be 
silent. 

In the: first place, I honestly declare, with - 
wonted frankness, that many eri! spirits often 
have dominion over my mind, and that Indo- 
leuce, Spleen, and Il-humour, are too frequent- 
ly suficred toJock up my quills, and overset my > 
inkhorn. ; a 

Like a venerable predecessor, I am sometimes 
the victim of “ weariness and painfulness, and: 
watchings,” all which are unfriendly to preach- 
ing; nor do I believe the archbishop of Camer- 
bury himself, could indite a Pastoral Letter, or 
make a Visitation Charge successfully, under 
such unfavourable circumstances. 

He, who resolves to speculate, flies, in confor- 
mity tothe suggestion of HoRACKE, to the grove; 
and, in a lonely situation, converses with few, 
besides his books and himself. But if an author 
keep noother company, he will nat be long qua- 
lified to give interest and novelty to his research- 
es. Every line will savour of the lamp, and every - 


| page will be mouldy with the damp air of a 


monkish cell. Hence, to write what the world 
will cheerfully read, it is absolutely necessary 
for a Man of Letters to obey the advice of the 
poet Green, and make 


“ Trips through the Town, life to amuse, 
« To purchase books, and hear the news 
« To see old friends, brush off the clown, 
« And quicken taste.” 


Unless he occasionally wander through a great 
city, and forsake his closet, -for a saunter in 
“Vanity Fair,” how could a Lay Preacher 
correctly describe, or justly censure fashionable 
follics and the blameful luxury of a Capital? To 
ridicule, with point and effect, the fantaatic 
foppery of dress, one must actually look across 
the street, or through the coffee house, and mark 
the peacock beau “ expanding his gayest plu-- 
mage.” To laugh judiciously, at gowns without 
a waist, or petticoats either transparentor scanty, 
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-a satiric writer must often gaze at the daughters 
of fashion, and go, one morning, with giggling 
girls, to that great band box of millinery, the 
shop of Miss Chrystal. How could a recluse author 
know his right shoe from his left, unless he had 
frequent conferences with Bedford, that modish 
disciple of St. Crispin, and how, without the 
lessons ofa Tiffin or a Freeman, could he describe a 
Yeoman crown, er the vast circumference of a 
Chapeau bras? 

Now, it scarcely from these premises, need 
ke inferred, that to gather materials for compo- 
sition, is the work ofone day, and to put them 
into form, is reserved to the next. 
sonable to expect that an essayist should be seen 
with a pen constantly in his hand. His effusions 
would become wretchedly trite, if he were not 
permitted to go abroad, searching for some new 
object, or some new face, to serve as fresh topics 
for speculation. While I am mingling in the 
crowd of High-street, lounging in beoksellers’ 
shops, listening to the song of glee, laughing 
with the jocund friend, arguing with politicians, 
against democracy, or chatting with sensible 
women, round a supper table, I am, in fact, 
eomposing Lay Preachers. The process, though 
apvisible, still continues. I enter hints in my note 
book, though perhaps I may not expand them in 
the Port Folio; and keep, for future use, the fruit 
of my observations, as my tender and prudent 
mother used to store for me, autumnal apples, 
to bless my infant palate, in the distant spring 
time. 

But, though for a season, the Lay Preacher's 
desk has been shut, yet his books have been 
open, and his thoughts awake. Having seen 
some novel objects, and read many curious tomes 
in the course of his vacation, perhaps he is quali- 
fied to resume his labours, with some degree of 
spirit. Through many a pensive. eve, he medi- 
tates the substantial good of society ; and peru- 
ses many a heavy book, with a view, by studjous 
chemistry, to extract some essence; to relieve 
the spirits of his readers. At any rate, as this 
mode of writing is approved, by those, whom it 
is his ardent wish to please, he is determined 
to lay aside every weignt of interest, which 
might bias him to more gainful occupations ; 
to lay aside that sin of indolence, which doth 
so easily beset an invalid, and an author, and 
to run with patience the race that is set before 
him. He looks for recompense, not to ‘the favour 
of the populace, but tothe kindnes of the Few; 
and while he expresses honest thoughts in 
simple diction, and * strives for the mastery” 
ever Folly and Vice, he is confident of the 
courteous salutations of his brethren, especially 
such as be of Caesar's household 5-4 


$ | | 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 


The author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
whose judgment and taste are sufficient to stamp 
value on any whom he chooses to commend, 
thus honourably distinguishes the last editor of 
Shakspeare—* ITAac Reen, Esq. editor of Dods- 

— ley’s Old Pinys, lately republished, is a gentle- 
man of learning, information, and ingenuity, and 
greatly respected. I mention. him with very 
particular pleasure.” In his poem he very play- 
fully alludes to this industrious and useful editor. 


——‘« The grave laborious Reed, 
Frie@-to most traders in researches quaint,. 
J,ayman or priest, the sinner orthe saint; | 

Farmer he loves, and Stcevens will receive, 
Though not Mie Masterre Ireland by your Jeave. 


Among the numerous poetical praises of the 
muse of SHAKSPEABF, the following not gene- 
rally kuown, is among the first both for the pro- 


It is unrea-. 
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priety of the sentiment, and the dignity and vi- 
gour of the expression. l 


Give me the sou/that breathes in Shakspeare’s page, 

Strength from within, the unresisted rage, 

The thought that stretch’d beycnd creation’s bound, 

And in the flaming walls no barrier found, 

The PEN HE DIPT IN MIND; T) hush to rest 

The little tumults of a critic’s breast. 

Eternal verdure bloom in Shakspeare’s grove, 

Where led by light from heaven, he oft would rove 

In solitude and social silence blest ; 

Andin the musings of hiş mighty breast, 

All as he scann’'d the volume of the past, . 

O’er Greece and Rome one wishful glance would cast; 

« Mourn not,” pleas'd Nature cried, ‘ their sounds 
unknown, l 

My universal language is your own.” 

Goldsmith, in his natural history, pleasantly 
remarks; because the female bat has two nipples 
on the breast, and those prominent, as in the 
human kind, Linnzus has absurdly given this 
contemptible animal the tide of a Primas, and 
ranked it with man. Such arbitrary associations, 
produce ridicule, rather than instruction, and 
render even method contemptible. | 


In the city of London, every moming supplies 
the inquisitive with eight papers; every evening, 
with three, besides others, on various days of the 
week; andon Sunday morning, on the tables of 
every coffee house of note, are to be found, all 
the daily papers. The Chapter coffee house, in 
Paternoster Row, near St. Paul’s, has a very 
agreeable and useful institution, especially to 
strangers. All the best periodical works, reviews, 
magazines, annual registers, &c. lie on the 
tables, for the general use of the coffee room, 
together with the popular temporary publicati- 
ons ; and a large- library is open to every one, 
who frequents the house, at the yearly subscrip- 
tion of one shilling. All the country newspapers 
are also regularly filed at this house. Another 
coffee house deserves to be noticed, for its singu- 
lar, and complete utility, as to newspapers; this 
is Peele’s, in Fleet street, where is to be found, 
every newspaper published inthe various towns and 
counties of England, Freland and Scotland. Persons, 
who do not chuse to take refreshment, pay three- 
pence, at Peale’s, for reading. There are seve- 
ral coffee houses near the Royal Exchange, in 
which are’ to be found, the American, German, 
and French papers. At the west end of the town, 
are booksellers’ shops, particularly Deédrett’s, 
Stockdale's and Ginger’s, Picadilly ; Ridgway's, 
York-strret. St. James’s Square; the Hookham's 
in Old and New Bond-street; Earle's, Albemarle- 
street, and Lloyd's, Harley-street, furnished with 
all the newspapers, and much frequented, about 
tae middle’of the day, by fashionable people, 
and ysed as lounging places for political and lite- 


rary conversation. 


In the ensuing lines, the poetical reader will 
recognize a very tolerable parody of part of Sa- 
tan’s address to the Sun, and of Cate’s Soli- 
loquy. | 

Oh, ye, that now with strength superior crown’d 
Look from the nail supporting, like the best 
Of all the cupboard ; at whose sight my shoes 
Hide their diminish’d head! to you I call, 

But with no fawning voice, and add your name 
O boots ! to tell you, how I'll use your strength 
That brings to my remembrance what support - 
Yewere; what firm defence against each stone 
Projecting craggy, or more dread annoy, 
Minute of gravel; or the hateful herb 

Of venom multifold, and thorns and furze, 

Till time and worse occasion wore ye down. 
Well tried, well worn, ye were; and many amile 
Adventurous, on adventure douzhty frought 

Ye bore my feet fatigued ; till time and toil 
Mordacious brought ve low ; nor did not then 
This careful eye perceive nor hand attempt 


To stay the coming ill, if ought could stay 

The approach of aged ill, Full many a nail 
Obdurate with ferrean head and point 

Of sharpest texture, has for many a day, 

Driven by this hand, withstood the grinding rage 
Of rocks and roads ; though now with glossy sole 
Ye shine resplendent, and the cobler’s hand 
With scientific skill has stopped each leak, 
Where erst the chilly waters found a way, 

Not to the foot alluring ; yet again 

If fail not understanding, ye shall prove 

Each various peril; or in stirrup plac’d 
Equestrian, or more humble walk at noon 


When wealthy wights shall mount the pampered 


steed 
And give the guiding rein ; for not to me, 
For notto me, in stall well spread and straw’d] 


Stands the apt courser : No, my boots,—these feet, | 


These Decemdivitinedum must still 

On many a furze-fill’d heath and ragged rock 

Annoyant, bear me far with your support. 
Through what variety of untried walks, 


Through what new scenes and countries must we- 


pass, 
The wide the unbounded prospect lies before us, 
But vapours, fogs, and tempests rest upon it, 
Here will I pause—if there’s a walk in store— 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 


In all her charms—it somewhere sure must lead us, ' 


And that, whereto it leads us shall be pleasant ; 
But when, or where, or why, or how it shall he 
I’m weary of conjecture—This must end them. 


Sonnet, written on passing by moonlight ` 


through a village, while the ground was covered 
with snow. : 


While thus I wander cheerless and unblest, 
And find in change of place but change of pain ; 
In tranquil sleep the village labourers rest, 
And taste that quiet l pursue in vain ! 
Hush'd is the hamlet now, and faintly gleam 
The dying embers, from the casement low 
Of the thatch’d cottage; while the moon’s wan beam 
Lends a new lustre to the dazzling snow. 
On the cold waste, amid the freezing night; - - -> 
Scarce heeding whither desolate 1 stray; 
For me, pale eye of evening, thy soft light 
Leads to no happy home.; my weary way 
Ends but in sad vicissitude of care, 
Ionly fly from doubt to meet despair. 


‘Scnnet, written in an Alcove, where THom- 
son tomposed his Seasons. 


Aerial spirits, who forsook yon sky, 

To whisper charmed sounds in ‘'HOMSON’s ear, 

Or, shaded from the ken of grosser eye, 

Di: to the bard in holy trance appear. 8 

Still grace the sacred grove which once was dear, 
On every leaf enweave a druid spell, 

And say to the profane, should such come near, 
Here did the woodland pilgrim form his cell; . 

The priest of nature here his temple plac’d | 
And rais’d the incense of his song on high ; 

With sylvan honours was his altar grac'd, 

His harp was tun’d to heavenly psalmistry : 

Here did he pour to Nature’s Gop the strain—~ 
And, should you scorn the worship, shun the fanes: 
The following whimsical thought occurs in a 

volume of fanciful poems. pa i 


In vain we fondly strive to trace 

-The soul’s refiection in the face ; 

Iu vain we dwell on lines and crosses,’ 

Crooked mouth, or short proboscis : 

Boobies have look’d as wise and bright 

As Plato or the Stagirite. 

And many a sage and learned skull . 

Has peep'd through windows dark &nd dull. 

Since then, though art do all it can, - i 
` We ne'er can reach the inward man, 

Norinward woman from without— 


(Though ma’am you smile, as if in doubt), £. 


think, twere well, if nature could; 
And nature could, if nature would, 
Some pretty short description write 
On tablets large, in black and white, 
Which she might hang about our throttles, 
Like labels upon physic bottles., - 


-~ 


The following impassioned lines, were written 
in 1776, by an Anglo American, anxious for the 
safety of two countries, who ought ever to be 
linked in bonds indissoluble. : 


= Horace. Book V. Ode VII: Imitated. 


Say, Britons, what wild frenzy draws 
Your dreaded swordsin impious war z> 
Sprung from one parent, what dire cause , 
Prompts your misjudging breasts the horrid fight to 
“dare! , ; 7 
Has not enough of British blood 
Been spilt on Canada’s wild plain? _ 
Have you not there, as brothers, stood, 
: To check the haughty foe’s presumptuous reign? 
No more your swordsfrom faithless Gaul, = 
Reap glorious harvests of renown ; 
No more on Spain your thunders fall, 
But Britonslie, by Britons hands overthrown: 
France triumphsin the fatal tale; 
And Spain exulting, views with joy, 
Mad faction’s heliborn arts prevail, 
That every wholsome law, once. friendship’s bands, 
destroy. . ws 
Tygers than you are gentler far; 
On other beasts they only prey: . 
| But you with brothers wage the war, S 
And rend with impious hand, the tender ties away. 
O Britons! Brethren! calm your rage, 
j Nor with mad hands, in scenes of blood . 
Like senseless savages, engage : | 
But know yourselves, and know each country’s goods, 
Let ce her olive branch extend, 
t And chase wild discord from the plain, © 
: Bid sons to gentle parents bend, 
And once again unite,and great in freedom reign, 


pie: 


* 
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The following sweet lines to Content, will re- 
mind the poetical reader of CUNNINGRAM’s beau-, 
tiful ballad. ne O A 
Q'er the wild heath, at early dawn, 

I trace thy foot-steps, gentle power! — 
At noon, retiring from the lawn, ` ae 

I seek thee in the shadowy bower. 


When chilling blasts and nightly dews 
Warn me to quit the drooping grove, 
I woo thee tp inspire the muse, 
Or bless the hours of social love. 


- And while our-offspring void of guile, >} 
- . !. Around in sportive frolics join ; 
_ I watch’d the fond maternal smile 

Of her whose every joy is mine. 


Ah! sweet Contentment ; heavenly maid, 
Wilt thou not hear thy votary’s prayer, 
Nor the gay sports, ‘nor silent shade, E 

Nor soft domestic pleasuyes sharei — “ 


was celebrated for hav 
for writing bad verses. 
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Tt is one of the peculiar privileges of the poet 
to exalt the low, and to dignify the little. With- 
out the magic aid of fancy and of verse, one 
‘would suppose that an insect, 80 apparently ćon- 
temptible as a grashopper, never could glitter 
splendidly, when exhibited by the virtuosi of li- 
terature. But a grashopper has had its poet. 
Anacreon has advanced:this humble inhabitant of 
the meadows to a station, so lofty, that we are 
astonished, and so happy, 
the ephemeron. 


ODE TO THE CICADA, 


O then, of all creation blest, ` 

Sweet insect that delights to rest 
Upon the wild woods leafy tops, 

To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee, 
That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, ` 
Whate'er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 
For thee it buds for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 


- Tohim thy friendly notes are dear ; 
-For thou art mild'as matin dew 


And still when summer’s flowery hue 

Begins to paint the bloomy plain, 

We hear thy sweet prophetic strain. 

Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 

And bless the notes, and the revere i 
e muses love thy shrilly tone; 

Apollo calls thee all his own. 

*T was he who gave that vrice to thee, 


_ Tis he, who tunes thy minstrelsy. | 


Unworn by ages dim decline 


| The fadeless blooms of youth are thine, 
_.. Melodious insect! child of earth! 


In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth ; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 
That withcrs vulgar frames away ; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein : 

Bo bless’d an age is pass’d by thee, 
Thou seemst—a little deity. 


l In an epigram of Antipater from the firs 
| of the Anthologia, 
į the swan. 


a In dew that drops from morning’s wings, 


The gay Cicada sipping floats ; | 
And, drunk with dew, his matin sings 
Sweeter than any cygnet’s notes. 


that we almost envy 
Such is the creative, such the 
plastic power of Genius, the immortal mind, 
that of the_meanest materials it can frame the 
most admirable structure. 


t baok 


the grashopper is preferred to. 


-Epigram on a'Fellowof Trinity College,who. 
ing a very large nose, and 
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Every reader of history and Hume, must 
remember the gallant exploits of the Marguis 
of Montrose, who, mindful of his duty to his 
country, and Cuarves I. employed his couraye 
and care against that accursed herd, who fanawe 
alike in politicsand religion, madly strove to ruin 
England, by the infamous experiment of Conven- 
ticles and a Commonwealth. Indignant at the Jast 
atrocity of these barbarians, this accomplished 
Cavalier, and Mirror of bravery, composed the 
following noble lines: « 


Upon the Death ofCharles I. Written witk 
the point of his sword, by James Graham, Marquis 
of Montrose. 


Great, good and just! could I but sate 

My grief by thy too rigid fate, 

rd weep the world to such a strain, 

As it should deluge once again. 

But since thy loud tongu’d blood demands supplies 
More from Briareus Aande, than Argus eyes, 

I'll sing thee obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thy Epitay.h in blood and wounds, 


EPIGRAM 


On the death of a Dr. Evans, who, like the 
“egregious Moore,” satirized by Arbuthnot and 


| Pope, was famous for the destruction of worms. 


Evans, of worm destroying note, 
With little folks, who need "em, 
Has all his life been putecning worms, 
And now's consign’d to feed ‘em. 


Thus ‘twixt our doctor and his foes, 
Accounts are pretty trim; i 
For many years he liv’d by those, : 
_ And now they live on Aim. 


AN APPEAL, QUID PRO QUO, 


When hst‘we met, Theard from Will, 
That all his friends had us'd him ill; 
: Now by his friends both great and lesser, 
I'm told that Will was the agpressor— 
How in thig case, must judgment run, 
For many plaintifis, or for one ? 
To a very discreet Lady, with a present of a 
steel vice. _ . | 
Chloe so exquisite a maid 18, ; 
In word and deed so wondrous nice, 
- ` To be on par with other ladies = 
_ She surely wants a Uittle vice. 


. ue . =m ` 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We always`wish to. hail courteously, infant 
genius, but “ an embryo Bard” we are apprehen- 


‘sive will never arrive at maturity. 


n TE ee E Our Charles, not a poet, s C’s” Bttemptis crudeand superficial; though 
r Vain werc the hope > true loye disdains  -; Why how can you say so? we imagine he might succeed upon less abstruse 
The joys that reach itsclf alone : | ee if he’s x a subjects. A ~ tg HE Bn a n . 
, e ` 80. ` 7 r 
i leani A A own. Ba = The hints of “ B.” will not be forgotten. 
ee aga a i | JORAWNIS Secunpvus Basiu™ III. Many of our readers would be made complete- 
As the pale grb of Cynthia cable Desideratum irriiatum, vel os fugitivum. ly miserable, if they should be doomed for a mo- 
By o aale aaan a | Dami aaie Geek eed, a -= j Ment to listen. to the Verses ofa happy mm.” 
Ti ‘shines but with reflected slight. +. | Libasti labris mox mea labra tuis, “ Tell Truth,” for ought we know, may state 


Come then, dear Goddess, fix thy reign 

| In my lov’d Celia’s gentle breast ; | 
o. Chase anxious care, quell murmuring pain, 
And, blessing her, preserve me blest. 


Inde, velut presso qui'territus angue resultat, | 


repente meo. vellis ab ore procul. 


Non hoc suaviolum est dare, lax mea, sed dare. 


tantum 


Est desiderium flebile suaviolj. 


_. TRANSLATION. 


a matter of fact, but a Franklin, or some other 


‘Sage, has said the truth is not to be spoken at all 
umes. aa i 


'& Nobody" is not guilty ofa misnomer. 
“ The Reverie” is too personal and acrimo- 


One honey’d kiss, sweet wench, I cried, _ 
And quick as thought, thy Itps complied; ` 
But swift, as there’ some serpent lay, E 
Those swelling lips, thou took’st away; 

Ah, call not this a kiss—’twus none, | 

And only makes me long for one. 


nious. ‘It does not display the profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, and that dignity of 
satire which are so conspicuous in the. ingenious 
work of the same name from the author of « The 
Adventures of a Guinea.” © 


_ The profound disquisition on the eloquence, of 
Demosthenes, we hope will persuade the young 
men in our classical seminaries, not to satisfy 
themselves with the English versiony merely, bút 
to repair to the Greek fountain. Juvat integros 
accedere fontes, . | 


_ Ona dull Divine who preached up “ Patience.” 
The use of“ patience” Somnolus explains, 
4 In tedious, torpid, sleep seducing strains s 
And sure his hearers edifed must be ` 
| Who learn the firactice with the theory. 


_ A QUERY. 
Ben says the rudest grossest.things, 
Then swearshe never thought to teaze you: 


But, Ben, was Ralph to kick your shins, 
Would you'believe he meant to please you? 


MORAL ARITHMETIC. 
Flam to my face is often kind, __ 
He overrates my worth and talents; | 
_ Butthen he never fails, J find, : 
| When we're apart, tostrike the balance, 


we À ~- 


T. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
~ Mr. Orpscuoot, 

The scason of slcighing is past, and the belles and 
beaux of your city must endure the rumbling of 
wheels for nine long months to came. Perhaps, 
however, they may still have some relish for a 
rhyme or two upon their favourite amusement, 
and the following, though written in a different 
part of the conntry, will serve pretty well, (as the 
almanac makers say) for the meridian of Phila- 
delphia. 

_ ‘TANDEM. 
A SLEIGHING SONG. 


When calm is the night, and the stars shine 
bright, l o 
The sleigh glides smooth and cheerily ; 
And mirth and jest abound, 
Wile all is still around, 
Save the horses’ trampling sound, ` 
And the horse-bells tinklmg merrily. 


But when the drifting snow in the trav’ler’s face 
shall blow, 
And hail is driving drearily, 
And the wind is shrill and loud, 
Then no sleigh shall stir abroad, 
Nor along the beaten road 
Shall the horse-bells tinkle merrily. 


But to-night the skies are clear, and we have 
not to fear o 
That the time should linger wearily ; 
For good humour has a charm 
Even winter to disarm, 
And our cloaks shall wrap us warm, 
And the bells shall tinkle merrily. 


And whom do Ï spy, with the sparkling eye, 
And lips that pout so *cherrily ; 
- Round her neck the tippet tied, 
Ready in the sleigh to glide ?—- 
Oh! with her I love to ride, ` 
‘When the horse-bells tinkle merrily ! 


SELECTED POETRY. 
Miss Seward has addressed the following to the 
poet Hayley. 
Horace, Book IV. Ode 7. Imitated. 


The snows dissolve, the rains no more pollute, 

Green are the sloping fields, and uplands wide, 

And green the trees luxuriant tresses shoot, 

And, in their daisied banks, the shrinking rivers 
glide. 


Beauty and Love the blisful change have hail'd, 

While, in smooth mazes o’er the painted mead 

Aglaia ventures, with her limbs unveil'd, 

Light through the dance each sister Grace to 
lead. 3 


But, O! reflect, that sport and beauty wing 


The unpausing hour—if winter, cold and pale, — 


Flies from the soft and violet mantled spring 
Summer, with sultry breath, absorbs the vernal 
gale. 


Reflect that summer glories pass away 


When mellow autumn shakes her golden sheaves; | 


While she, as winter reassumes his sway, 
Speeds with disorder'’d vest thro’ rustling leaves. 


* Shall this word be admitted into the English 
language? Those who are of opinon that it ought 
to be so, will say ‘aye.’ All the ‘a:‘ies vote in the 
atin mative; therefore, Mr. President Oldschool, do 
ret ut your negative upon it. 


| [A song, tender and delicate, like the following, one 
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But a short space the moon iltumes the skies; 

Yet she repairs her wanings and again 

Silvers the vault of night; but no supplies, 

‘lo feed their wasting fires, the lamps of life 
obtain. 


[An interesting quality in the writings of Horace 
arises from his intimate knowledge of human life. 
There are, perhaps, even in his lyric poetry, 
more striking sentiments on the subject of mo- 
rality, more aphorisms, that are remembered 
aad quoted, than any poet, excepting Shakspeare, 
can produce. Even the fashionable philosophy of 
his age, which, as usually applied, subverted every 
generous principle, seems not to have warped his 
mind from the true interests of society ; on every 
serious occasion it gives place to its severer rival, 
stoicism, or unites with it in promoting the real 
weliare of mankind. The following ode, in which 
the poet compl: ins of the perfidy of Nezra, his 
mistress, is full of passion, and, from its simplicity, 
appears to come from the heart.) 


’Twas night: serenely on her azure throne, 
’Mid lesser stars bright Luna shone, 

When thou, regardless of the powers above, 
Did’st swear the oath prescrib’d by Love; 
And, closely twin'd, as ivy clasps the oak 

In fond embrace, the gods invoke, 

That ‘long as wolves infest the herds, or rise | 
Orion’s storms in wintry skies, 

Or wave Apollo’s ringlets in the gale, 

Ne‘er should our mutual passion fail.’ 

But soon, Nezra, gricf shall rend thy heart 

If once I act the manly part, 

Nor bear that rivals should enjoy thy charms, 
But seek some kinder damsel’s arms. 

And know. should once a fixt resentment seize, 
No more thy hated form shall please ; 


But thou, who e'er with vain triumphant boast, _ 


Enjoyest the fickle maid I Jost, | 

Though ample herds, rich harvests swell thy 
pride,’ 

Pactolus pour his golden tide, 

The secrets of the twicc-born sage” be thine, 

Thy form more bright than Nireus shine, 

Soon shall her alter’d love call forth thy tear, 

’T will then be mine to scoff and jeer. 


would hardly expect to glean from the grotesque 
works of Char-es Cotton, who, like a Flemish, 
painter, delights in the low and the burlesque.’ 
But if he has travestied Virgil, or jested with 
Scarron, he appears, on this occasion, to he seris 
ous in his address to some beauty of his time, 
whose sorrow might be mitigated by such refined 
compliment. } i 


LAURA WEEPING. 


Chaste, lovely Laura, ‘yan disclose 
Drooping with sorrow from her bed; 

As with ungentle showers the rose, 
O’ercharg’d with wet, declines her head. ; 


With a dejected look and pale, 
Neglectingly she 'gan-appear ; 
When, meeting with her tell-tale glass, 
She saw the. face of sorrow there. 


Sweet Sorrow, drest in such a look, 
As Love would trick to catch Desire, 
A shaded leaf in beauty’s book, 

` Character'd with clandestine fire., 


Then a full shower of pearly dew 
Upon her snowy breast ‘yan fall, 
As in due homage to bestrew 

Or mourn her beauty's funeral. 


Se A A ‘ ve . 


~, 


* Pythagoras. 


Spare, Laura, spare these beauty’s twins, 
Do not our world of beauty drown, 
Thy tears are balm for others sins, 
Thou knowst not any of thine own. 


SONNEP. — f 


Pensive alone I walk the desert wilds, _ 
Pacing the earth with slow and sluggish step, 
Avoiding watchfully all human haunts; 
Intently vigilant with speed to shun __ 
The saucy stare, and preying eyes of man. 
For, long of gay and cheerful thought bereft, 
My form betrays the inward fire that fades me; 
And Fancy whispers that the hills and plains, 
Revers and forests, know, tho’ deep conceal'd, 
The vapid tenor of my weary life ; 

Yet no retreat so rugged or so wild 

In all my devious wanderings do I find 
Where Love does not incessantly approach 
Conversing still with me, and I with him, 


[In Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Poetty, we 
find the following curious acrostic upon Queea 
Elizabeth. In the Port Folio we should scarcely 
insert an acrostic, were it not the production of a 
genuine poet. } . 

By Sia Joun Davis. 
Early cheerful mountain lark, 
ap ee gentle usher, morning’s clerk, 
n merry notes delighting; | 
Stint awhile thy song, and hark 
_ And iearn my new inditing. 


Bear up this hymn to heaven it bear, 
E’en up to heaven, and sing it there, 
To heaven each morning bear it; 
Have it set to some sweet sphere, 

And let the angels hear it. 


Renowh 'd Astrea, that great name, 
Exceeding great in worth and fame, 
Great worth hath so renown’d it, 


j lt is Astraea’s name I praise ; 
| Now then, sweet lark, do thou it raise, 


And in high heaven resound it. - 
f wee . a foo: 

Lines to the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, who had etected 
a seat with inscriptions to the memory of the poet 
Thomson, the ancient pessessor of ‘her house at 
Hampstead. A g o 


To trace great nature’s universal sway 

With Beauty’s charms to blend the moral lay, 
Vain were the toil, unless, supremely grac’d, 
Enraptur’d Fancy find congenial taste. _ 

Thus, wheninspir’d by Tnomson’s magic power, 
Your gen'rous zeal adorns his once lov'd bower, 
The votive tablet, and the sculptur’d stone, 


| Record his Genius and display your own. 


EPIGRAM ON A MISER. 


They call thee rich, I deem thée poor, 
Since, if thou dar’st not use thy store, 
But sav'st it only for.thy heirs, 

The treasure is not thine, but theirs. 


ee 


* Shakspeare says, in his song in Love’s Labour 
Lost, ‘ And merry larks are filoughmene chocka. ” E. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. 

(Continued. ] 


« Be assured of this in the first place, (and for 
this I pledge my head), that all your commanders 
of vessels, of whatever kind they may be, do not 
otherwise than Diopithes, and draw money from 
our allies, the inhabitants of Chios, of Erythrea, 
kn fine of all the Greeks of Ionia and the islands, 
some more, others less, according to the number 
of vessels they command. And why do the 
people furnish those contributions? Do you 
believe jit is gratuitously? No, they are not 
so unwise. It is that your admirals may protect 
their commerce, and their possessions: they 
purchase, at this price, the safety of their ships 
and their territory; they place themselves under 


ection from maritime piracies, and the - 


violence of soldiers, although they assure you, 
with very good reason, that all which they do Is 
or.ly from zeal and attachment for you: could 
they decently give any other reason for these 
interested largesses? And do you doubt whether 
Diopithes conducts like the others? Yes,: the 
people will give him money; for if he has none, 


and you will not send him any, where would | 
you have him take it to,pay his soldiers? From ` 


whence should money come to him! From the 
skies? He lives, and he will live, upon what he 
can seize, and upon what he can procure, by any 
means, whether gift or loans. But what is the 
conduct of those, who, at this day, accuse bim 
before you? They warn all the world to give 
nothing to a gencral, whom you are about to 
prosecute as a criminal both for what is past 
and what is to come? This is the tendency of 
all the discourses I hear. He swill take cities: he 
exposes and betrays the Greeks. For you see that 
these talkers take a great interest in the Greeks 
of Asia, and are very zealous to defend others, 
although they think not at all of saving their own 
country. They talk of sending another general, 
and against Diopithes! Great Gods, where are 
we? If he -has committed crimes which the 
Jaws punish, if he is guilty, let the laws punish 
bim: nothing is wanting for this but your 
decree, not an army. This would be the height 
of folly. It is against our enemies, upon whom 
our laws cap have no effect, that we ought to 
send fcets, armies and money; it is against 
them that these preparations are necessary. But 
against one of our citizens an accusation is a 
judgment. This is enough. This is the part of a 
wise people, and who speak to you otherwise, 
would destroy you. ; 

u It is melancholy, I confess, that there are 
such counsellors among you; but it is more 
melancholy still, that one of them has only to 
present himself at this tribunal to denounce to 
youa Diapithes, a Chares, or an Aristophon, as 


ee 
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the author of our calamities, and you receive 
him, you applaud him, as if he had said marvel- 
lous things. But if a faithful citizen comes and 
says to you, don’t believe it, Athenians, it is 
neither Diopithes, nor Chares, nor Aristophon, 
who do you this evil, it is Philip! Do you hear 
him? Without his ambition, Athens would be at 
peace. You do not, you cannot contradict him: 
but nevertheless you hear him with pain, and it 
would seem as if you considered him as acting 
the part of your enemy. I know very well the 
cause of this; but, by the immortal gods, do not 
take it ill if we speak to you boldly, when the 
question concerns yout safety. 

« Many of your orators and of your ministers 
have, for a long time, accustomed you net 
to dread but in your deliberations, and not 
at all in your measures of execution; hard 
hearted and passionate in your assemblies, fecble 
and soft when it is necessary toact. If they re- 
present to you, as culpable of our misfortunes, 
one of your fellow citizens, who, you kndt, is in 
your power to seize at your pleasure, you desire 
nothing better: you are quite ready. But when 
we denoance to you the only’ enemy over whom 
you have no power, but by arms, then you hesi- 
tate, you know not what part to take, and you 
suffer yourselves, with great impatience, to be 
convinced of the truth, which displeases you. It 
ought to be quite otherwise, Athenians: your 
magistrates ought to have taught rou to be 
soft and moderate towards your fellow citizens, 
and terrible against your enemies. But such is 
the fatal ascendant which your artful flatterers 
have assumed over you, that you can no longer 
hear any thing but what flatters your ears, and 
this has brought you to that extremity, that you 
have nothing how to deliberate upon but your 
proper safety. 

“Jn the name of the gods, Athenians, I adjure 
you all—ifthe Greeks, at this day, should demand 
of you areason for all the opportunities you have 
lost by your indolence, if they should say to you 
‘people of Athens, you send us deputies after 
deputies to convince us that Philip strikes at 
the liberty of all the Grecks; that he is the 
common encmy, over whom it is necessary to 
watch continually, and a hundred other similar 
discourses. We know all this as well as you; 
but oh! the most slothful of all men! (it is the 
Greeks who thus speak to you) when Philip, far 
absent from his country for ten months, inter- 
rupted oy the war, by the winter, by sickness, 
had no means left him of returning to his own 
country, have you laid hold of this opportunity 
to deliver the Eubeans? You have not even 
thought of recovering that which was veur own. 
He, on the contrary, while you were in your own 
houses, very peaceable and very sound, (if at 
least we may call sound, those who show su 
much weakness) he has established. in the island 
of Lubea, two tyrants under his orders, one at 
Sciathos, the other at Orea, in the face of Atti- 
ca, and in such a manner, so to speak, as to 
have one foot upon your own city. And, to say 
nothing of other affairs, have you taken any one 
step to obstruct them? No, as if you had been $ 


“we do not. 


[No. 15. 


aed 


in concert with him, you have abandoned to 
him your rights. It is clear then, that if Philip 
had died ten times for once, you would no®@have 
exerted yoursclves any more than you have dons, 
Let alone, then, your embassies and your accit- 
sations; leave us in peace, since you yourselves 
love so well to remain so.’ Very weil! Athe- 
nians, do you know of any answer to give to 
these reproaches? For my own part, I know cf 
none.” 

You may well imagine, that, after this open 
reprimand, the orator is too able not to pour 
some balm into the wounds, he has made, upon 
their self-love. After having overborne them 
with reproaches, he presently raises them up 
again; not by gross flatteri¢s, but by honest 
praises for all that was noble and gencrous in 
the national character, wħen the Athenians sup- 
ported’it ; for all that had been glorious in their 
political existence, among the Greeks, who had 
been in the habit of regarding Athens as the ram- 
part of their liberty ; finally, for that hatred which 
Philip bore for the Athenians, and which was for 
them a ttle of honour. This second morsel of his 
discourse is yet superior to the first. 

«I know that you have among you men, who 
Imagine they have answered your orator, when 
they have said to him, what shall we do? I might 
answer with a single word, and with equal truth 
and justices we ought to do every thing which 
But I fear not to enter into all the 
details; I will explain myself fully, and I wish 
that these men, who are so prompt to ask me 
questions, would be as ready to execute, when I 
shall have answered them. 

“ Begin by establishing this asan acknowlede- 
ed principle, us an incontestible fact, that Philip 
has violated his treaties, that he has declared 
war, and cease to quarrel with one another upon 
this so vainly and perniciously. Believe that he 
is the mortal enemy of Athens and of its in- 
habitants, even of those, who flatter themselves 
that they are in favour with him. If they doubt 
of what I sav, let them attend to the fate of the 
two Olynthians, who passed for his best friends, 
Futycrates and Leosthenes, who, after having 
sold him their country, came to so depiorable 
an end. But that which Philip hates the most is 
the liberty of Athens; it is our democracy. He~ 
has nothing so much at heart as to dissolve it. 
And he is in the right. He knows, that, even 
after he shall have enslaved all other people, he 
can hever enjoy his usurpations in peace, as long 
as you are free; that if any of those accidents, 
to which humanity is subject, should happen to 
him, into your arms would all these people throw 
themselves, who are now attached to him only by 
constraint; and it is true, Athenians, and it is a 
justice which ought to be done you, to say, that 
you do not strive to raise yourselves upon the 
ruins of the unfortunate; but that you make your 
power ald grandeur consist In preventing any 
one from becoming the tyrant of Greece, or in 
overthrowing any one who mizht become such. 
You are always ready to combat those, who 
would reign, and to’support all who will not l- 
slaves. Philip, therefore, fears ‘that the live: 


a 
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of Athens will obstruct his enterprises; it seems 
to him that she constantly threatens him; and 
he is too active and too enlightened to bear it with 
patience. He is, therefore, our irreconcileable 
adversary ; and it isof this, above all things, that 
you ought to be well convinced, in order to de- 
termine you what part to act. 

“In the next place it is necessary that you 
know, with the same certainty, that in all which 
he does, at this day, his principal design is to 
attack this city, and consequently that all those 
who are able to annoy Philip, labour in effect to 
serve you. Who, among you, can be simple 
enough to imagine that this prince, capable of 
grasping at such paltry villages of ‘Thrace, as 
Mastyra, Dronpilia, and Cabyra; capable, for the 
sakg of seizing them, of braving the winter, the 
fatigues and dangers he undergoes; that this 
man will not cast an ehvicus tye upon our 
ports, our magazines, our vessels, our mines 
of silver, our treasures of every kind, that he 
will leave us the peaceable possession of these 
things, while he is combating the rigours of 
winter, to dig up the rye and millet buried in 
the mountains of Thrace? No, Athenians, no! 
You cannot believe it. 

“ Now, then, what docs wisdom prescribe in 
such circumstances, and what is your duty? To 
shake off, at last, that fatal lethargy, which has 
destroyed every thing; to ordain public contri- 
butions, and demand them of our allies. To 
take, finally, all the measures necessary to pre- 
serve the army we have, since Philip hus always 
one on foot to attsck and subdue the Grecks, # is 
necessary also for us to have one always ready to 
defend ‘and protect them. So long as you do 
nothing more than to send, upon an occasion, a 
few troops, raised in a hurry, I repeat to yoy, 
‘you will advance nothing. You must have troops 
regularly maintained, intendants of ycur army, 
funds appropriated to the pay of the soldiers, a 
plan of military administration, concerted with 
all possible care. It is thus that you wili be in a 
condition to demand of your gencrals an account 
of their conduct, and of your ministers an ac- 
count of their administration. If you lay to 
heart this system of conduct, you will be able to 
confine Philip within jist bounds, end to enjoy a 
real peace; in this case, peace will be a real 
blessing ; and F acknowledge, that, in itself, 
peace is a real good; or if Philip remains obsti- 
nate in pushing the war, you will be, at least, a 
match for him. 
= “It will be said that these resolutions require 
great expense and great efforts. Yes, I acknow- 
ledge ite But consider what dangers await you, 
if you take not this course, and you will perceive 
that it is better for you to take these precautions 
in season, than to wait until you shall be forced 
into them. Indeed, if a divine oracle had assured 
you, which no mortal assuredly is able to do, 
that even in remaining in your inaction, you 
would not be attacked by Philip; what a dis- 

“grace would it be for you, (I cal} all the gods to 
witness !) how would you tarnish the glory of 
your ancestors, and the splendor of this state, if, 
-for the sake of your own repose, you should 
abandon the Grecks to servitude! Let some 
other man give you these unworthy councils; 
iet him appear, if there is any one capable of it. 
Listen to him, if you can beur to hear him. For 
myself, I bad rather die, a thousand times, than 
tnat such advice should proceed from my meuth.” 

This kind of provocation, this imposing defi- 
ance, is one of those movements whose effect 
is certain, when an orator has ‘established his 
irrefragable proofs, his obiect is to hinder all 
from attempting to interrupt him, and make him 
lose the precious and decisive moment, by one 

of those oblique aud disguised resistances, the 
last re - of those, who no longer dare to 
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contend in front. They have then recourse to 
partial restrictions, to incidental motions, pre- 
texts for attempting to speak, but which tend 
only to bring again into discussion, that which 
they no longer dare to combat, and which seem- 
ed to be agreed. It is thus that they sometimes 
cool the ardour of the general impression, pro- 
long a deliberation which seemed to be termi- 
nated, until the minds of men recover from 
that commotion, produced by the power of 
truth, and until all the little passions, silenced 
and disconcerted for a moment, have time to 
revive. This is what has been so often done 
among us by motions of order and for amend- 
ment, and what an able orator ought to prevent, 
either by reserving his greatest forces for a re- 
ply, or, (which is better, and more certain), by 
founding the refutation in the proofs like De- 
mosthenes, in such a manner as to overturn, 
beforehand, all possible objections, to render all 
contrary advice, ridiculous or odious, to make all 
men blush either to propose them or to hear 
theme See here how Demosthenes, in two pe- 
riods, knew how to shut at once the mouths of 
the orators, and the ears of the Athenians. He 
proceeds to multiply his movements in propor- 
tion as he perceives the effect of them: he 
aggrandises and elevates himself in the view of 
his antagonist, to such a degree as to be able to 
demand against them capital punishments, and 
to mark them out as enemies to the state. 
Accordingly he remained master of the field of 
battle, like that wrestler, painted by Virgil, who, 
throwing an enormous girdle into the middle ofthe 
arena, and exposing naked his broad shoulders, 
and hig muscular limbs, inspired terror into the 
boldest wrestlers, and took away all ambition to 
contend with him. 

“ But if my sentiments are yours; if you see, 
as I do, that the longer you connive at the pro- 
gress of Philip, the more you fortify ap enemy, 
with whom, sooncr or later, you must fight, 
What can induce you to hesitate? What do 
you expect? Why these delays? these pro- 
crastinations? When wil] you begin to act? 
When necessity shall compel you? And what 


will you call necessity? Is there any greater, . 


good gods! for freemen, than the fear of dis- 
honour? Is it this that you wait for? It already 
besicges you, it presses upon you, and has done 
so a long time. There is one other necessity, it 
is true, for slaves.....Protecting gods, ward it off 
from Athenians... Constraint, violence, the view 
of chastisement. Athenians, I should blush to 
ehlarge on this subject before you. 

“It would be too tedious to develope all the 
artifices which are employed before you anid 
among you. But there is one which ceserves 
to be exposed. Whenever there is any question 
concerning Philip in this tutbunal, there never 
fail to appear persons who rise up, and cry out 
‘what a treasure is peace! what a scourge is 
war! What is the tendency of all these alarms 
but to ruin our Gnances!’ Itis by such discourses 
that they lug vou in your security, and insure 
to Philip the means of accomplishing his project. 
It is thus that each one has what he wishes. 
You remain in your delightful indolence; (and 
heaven grant that one duy it does not cost you 
dear!) your cnemy aggrandises himself, and 
your flatterers ccquire your good will and his 
money. For myse! itis net you whom I wish 
to persuade to peace. This care may be safely 
reposed upon yourselves. It is Philip whom I 


-would gladly persuad to it, because it is he alone 


who breathes nothing but war. With regard to 
our finances, have a care of that which will be 
most ruinouse Itis not that which you shall bave 
expended for your safety, but that which you will 
have lost and suigred, if you will expend nothing. 
It becomes you, no doubt, to prevent the dissipa- 


- 


tion of your treasures, but it should be by good 


order and vigilance, and not by savings wrung 

from the public safety. That which afflicts me 

most of all is to ste that those*same people, who 

clamour incessantly about the pillage of our 

finances, which is always in your power to re- 

strain and to punish, are very well contented 

that Philip should pillage, at his pleasure, you 

and all Greece. How is it that while the Mace- 

donian renews continually his invasions, while 

on all sides he takes cities, we never hear these 

persons condemn his injustice, nor remonstrate 

against his aggressions; and, on the contrary, 
as soon as we advise you to oppose his progress, 
and watch over your liberty, that immediately 
all of them at once cry out it is a provocation to 
ware It is not difficult to unriddle all this: they 
mean if the war we propose should bring incon- 
veniences (and what war does not?) to turn your 
resentment, not against Philip, but against those 
who have given you good councils; they mean, at 
the sametime, to be able to accuse innocence, and 
secure impunity to their own crimes. Behold the 
true motive of these eternal protestations against 
war. For, again, who can doubt that, before any 
one had tought of proposing it to you, Philip 
had actually made it. He who had invaded your 
territories,and furnished against you his succours 
to the rebels of Cardia! But, after all, if we 
assume a countenance as if we did not perceive 
his maneuvres, he will not come to advertise u$ 
of them, and give us proofs of them. This would 
be folly on his part...What dol say? If he 
should come even upon your territory, he would 
still maintain that he did not make war. Is not 
this what he said to the inhabitants of Orea, even 
when he was upon their Jands? to those of Phe- 
res, at the moment when he laid siege to them? 
to those of Olynthus, at the time when he was 
on his march against them? He will do the 
same with us; and if we should wish to repel 
him, his honest friends will repeat to you, that 
we are the aggressors. Very well, then, let us 
bow our necks to the yoke: it is the fate of all 
who will not. defend themselves. 

[To be Continued. ] 


MISCELLANY. | ; 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[In Holcroft’s néw and interesting ‘ Travels from 

Hamburg through Westphalia, Holland and the 

Netherlands to Paris,’ a very magnificent work, 

just reccived from London, we find an entire 

chapter dedicated to a generous Memorial of the 
taleats and hospitality of the late WILLIAM VANS 

Murray, Esq. ambassador at the Hague. ] 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Murray, 
the American minister, at the Hague ; and he, 
in consequence of what he had heard and read 
of me, invited me to dinner. His manner was 
open and well bred; and I willingly accepted the 
proposal. Ina foreign country to meet with a 
well informed man, who speaks your language, 
and has been bred under laws and customs that 
have a great affinity with your own, is a peculiar 
enjoyment, It is the green mould of Cheshire 
cheese, which is always poignant to the taste, 
when at home; but abroad it is a luxury which 
money can seldom procure. 

Mr. Murray, with amiable frankness, told me 
he knew some of our opinions diflered; but that 
liberal men, acquainted with the world, never 
made difference of opinion a cause of quarrel. 
Let them but think and discuss with good hu-- 
mour, and it is the cause of mutual benc&t. 

All his remarks were of a public nature, and 
many of them were founced in truth. . The 
American character, he said, was formed on the 
English; and the Americans, consequenuy, had 
in them a mixture of democracy. This mixture 
perhaps was greater) from the daring spirit of 


many of its original colonists: men who had of- 
fended the laws of England, and had been sent 
into the woods and wilds of America to effect 
their reform. Here necessity rendered them 
industrious and orderly; and their audacious 
babits fitted them to repel the assaults of the na- 
tive Indians. The progress of the American 
revolution might be traced: it was’ prepared, gra- 
dual, and for that reason, took a permanent form. 
In France, the revolution was sudden, the shock 
violent and the change extreme. The French 
character, he added, was criminal; but denicd 
that it was vicious. I did not understand the 
distinction; and he explained it to consist in their 
impetuosity,and their sudden impulse to act with- 
out due reflection. If l rightly recollect, Locke 
tells us there is no other vice. I perfectly agreed 
with him that the French had great qualities: 
that one moment thcy were magnanimous, at 
another cruel, and that both were in the ex- 
treme. 

I know not where he had read it, but speak- 
ing of the abolishment of feudal rights, he men- 
tioned one, which finely characterises their ca- 
pricious tyranny. During the lying in of the 
lady of the manor, the vassals were obliged to 
silence all the frogs: ifthe latter croaked the 
former were fined or punished. 

He maintained it would require a century and 
a half torender the French as free as the Ameri- 
cans are at present. I hope the calculation was 
false; but I have fears of which I shall speak in 
their place, We enjoyed our social hour un- 
clouded by pride, mistrust, or affectation. I 
know not what we ate, but I know the dinner 
was excellent: for, exclusive of the meats,which 
hospitality takes a pleasure to provide, there 
was “ the feast of reason, andthe flow of soul.” 
Mrs. Murray honoured us with her company ; 
and the sweetnes of her manners gave charms to 
her understanding. Of this, judging from so 
short a visit, I can give no decided opinion ; but 
it appeared to be well and perhaps highly culti- 
vated. They have now left the busy world: the 
forms and seemings and smiles which diplomacy 
imposes. May they enjoy not only the peace of 
retirement, but that variety which gives a charm 
to life: of which tumultuous cities are scarcely 
more prolific, than the country retreat if well 
` studied and well understood. i 

' — — ——— 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SOAME JENYNS, ESQ. 


With the most cheerful alacrity, we resume the 
life of Mr. JenyNns, an author who will always be 
perused by every polite scholar with the same 
pleasure and profit, which are experienced in 
studying the pages of ADDISON and GOLDSMITH. 
It should be remembered that in the opinion of the 
most judicious of the biographers, Mr. Jenyns is 
entitled to a place among the purcst and correct- 
est writers of the English language. He always 
puts proper words in proper plices, and exhibits 
a most harmonious variety of modulation. He is 
never muddy in recital, nor impertinent in re- 
mark. His iogic is strict and his wit is sparkling. 
But, in the cditor’s judgment, the chief glory of 
this dignified author is his political sagacity. His 
perfect knowledge of that mary-hcaded beast, the 
people, has enabled him most successfully to de- 
ride all the varicties of republican imposture. 
With the spirit ofa Burkr and WiNDHAN, he 
disdained to court the populace with whig grim- 
ace, cant and hypocrisy, but powerfully sup- 
ports a coercive government with his pen from 
the same generous and just motives, which urged 
a viscount FALKLAND and a marquis of Montrose 
to defend it by the sword. 


At the close of his work, he makes the follow- 
ing explicit declaration of his belief in the docs 
trine of the christian religion. *Should it ever 
have the honour tobe admitted into such good 
company, they will, immediately, I know, dcter- 
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mine that it must 'be the: work of some enthusi- 
ast, or methodist, some begrai, or some madman. 
I shall, therefore, beg leave to assure them, that 
the author is very far removed from all these 
characters: that he once, perhaps, believed as 
little as themselves; but having some Jeisure, 
and more curiosity, he employed them both in 
resolving a question, which seemed to him of 
some importance—Whether Christianity was 
really an imposture founded on an absurd, incre- 
dible, and obsolete fable, as many suppose it? 
or whether it is what it pretends to be, a revela- 
tion communicated to mankind by the interposi- 
tion of some supernatural power? On a candid 
inquiry, he found that the first was an absolute 
Impossibility, and that its pretensions to the latter 
were founded on the most solid grounds. Inthe 
further pursuits of his examination, he perceived 
at every step new lights arising and some of the 
brightest, from parts of it the most obscure, but 
productive of the clearest proofs, because equally 
beyond the power of human artifice to invent, 
and human reason to discover. These arguments 
which have convinced him of the divine origin 
of this religion he has put together in as clearand 
concise a manner as he was able, thinking they 
mig ht have the same effect upon others, and being 
of opinion that if there were a few more true chris- 
tians in the world, it would be beneficial to them- 
i and by no means detrimental to the pub- 
IC.” 

Many answers tothis work appeared, but only 
two of them merit notice: “ A Series of Letters 
addressed to Soame Jenyns, &c.” by Dr. Mac- 
laine, the learned translator of Mosheim’s 
“ Church History;” and “ A Full Answer to a 
Late View of the Internal Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, &c." by the Rev. Henry Taylor, 
the editor of Ben. Mordecai's Letters to Elisha 
Levi. “J have the interest of Christianity,” says 
Dr. Maclain, “ too much at heart, not to protest 
solemnly against your method of defendingit. Your 
View of its internal evidence is certainly excep- 
tionable in many respects. In general your rea- 
soning is neither close nor accurate ; vour illus- 
trations run wide of the principles they are de- 
signed to explain and enforcee One would be 
tempted sometimes to think that you yourself lost 
sight of those principles in the midst of the desul- 
tory detail of arguments and observatiors which 
you bring to support them; and while we admire 


| several fine touches of genius, wit and eloquence. 


a ren em cere ey remnant, tele re gE Se ect 


that strike us in the midst of this splendid confu- 
sion, we lament the want of that luminous order, 
and philosophical preeision, that are indispensa- 
bly required in a work of this kind. You look 
like a man who has been suddenly transported 
into a new scene of things, where a multitude of 
objects strike him at once, ard who begins to de- 
scribe them before he had time to consider their 
arrangement and their connections. Or, to use 
another figure that comes nearer to your particu- 


| lar case, you look like a zealous and spirited vo- 


lanteer, who has embarked in a vessel surround- 
ed with enemies, und assailed by tempestuous 
weather, and begins to defend and work the ship, 
without that experience in the art of navigation, 
or the science of defence, that gis necessary to 
ensure success and victory.” 

In 1782, he published eight Disquisitions on 
several Subjects, 8vo. In this work, among 
other ingenious fancies, he communicates 
his ideas of the pre-existent state of man as 
a state of punishment, which he attempts to con- 
hrm, by a fanciful construction of those passages 
of scripture, which are coinmonly adduced in 
support of the doctrine of original sin. Butif the 
condition of man be indecd so forlorn and wretch- 
ed, as he represents, it must be likewise entire- 
ly hopeless; for if all be wrong at present, it is 
Impossible we should Lave any proot chat things 
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ever have been, or ever will be right. The doc- 
trines which he inculcates in his disquisition on 
Government, in opposition to the established 
principles of civil liberty, are in the opinion 
of Doctor Anderson, inconsistent with the 
great rights and interests of mankind. In 
his disquisition on Rational Christianity, he dog- 
matically condemns the doctrines and spirit of 
those friends to Christianity, who bclieve it on 
rational grounds, and explain it in a manner 
consistent with common sense ; and paradoxical- 
ly asserts that the doctrines of Christianity are 
“so adverse (o all the principles of human reason, 
that if brought before her tribunal, it must be in- 
evitubly condemned.” Jt will generally, how- 
ever, be thought by those who are sincere be- 
lievers in Christianity, that that explanation of 
the Scriptures which makes them agree with our 
natural ideas of religion and morals, is as likely 
to be the true one, as that which ascribes to them 
doctrines contrary to the principles of reason. 
His opposition to all the establishee principles 
of civil liberty, in his seventh disquisition, was 
combated ina very sensible and spirited pamph- 
let, intituled *“ An Answer to the Disquisition on 
Government and Civil Liberty, &c. lt was 
likewise ridiculed, with great humour, in the 
Dean and the ‘Squire. a political eclogue, 
humbly dedicated to Soame Jenyns, Esq. by the 
‘“ Author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers.” 

This.was the last performance which he gave 
tothe world; but he continued from time to time 
to write verses. Among the last of his occasional 
compositions, were the burlesque Ode to Lord 
Carlisle, the Epitaph on Dr. Johnson, the short 
poem on his Majesty's escape from the attack 
of a lunatic, and the compliment to Lady Salis- 
bury, 1787. 

He died at his house in Tilney-Strect, of a fe- 
ver, after a few days illness, December 18, 1787, 
inthe 83d year of his are, leaving no issue. He 
was buried in the church of Bottisham. In the 
registry of burials in the parish of Bottisham for 
1787, the following entry was made by the Rev. 
William Lort Mansell, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was then sequestrator of that vi- 
carage. 

SoaME Jrnyws,in the 83d year of 
è his ape. 
Whiat his literary character was, 
The world hath already judged for itself; 
But it remains for bis parish Minister _ 
to do his duty, 
By declaring, : 
That while he registers the burial of 
SoamME JFNYNs, 
Ile regrets the loss of one of the most 
amiable of men, 
And one of the truest Christians. 
To the parish of Bottisham he is an 
irreparable loss. 
He was buried in this church, December 27, 
near midnight, 
Bv William Lort Mansell, sequestrator ; 
Who thus trangresses the common forms 
ofa Register, 
Merely because he thinks it tó be 
The most soleinn and lasting method 
of recording to posterity, 
That the finest understanding 
Has been united 
To the best heart. 


r 


He was twice married, first to Mary, the only 
daugiter of Colonel Soame, of Dereham, in 
Noriclk. a Jady of great fortune, to whem bis 
father was guardian. In this union, as is too 
freqnentiry the case, his inclinations were less 
consulted than the adrauntiges that were suppos- 
ed to be the certain appendaves to an aliance 
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with great wealth. The consequence may be 
imagined. A separation ensued, which his lady 
did not long survive. He afterwards married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry Grey, Iisq. of 
Hackney in the county of Middlesex, who sur- 
vived him. l 

Three editions of his works were printed dur- 
ing his life. The first was printed in a small 
8vo, 1752, the second in two small volumes 8vo. 
1761, and the last was printed in one large vo- 
lume 8vo, 1770. His name was not put to ¢i- 
ther of these editions; but the title pages of 
the first and last contain an urn filled with flowers 
round which a wreath is entwined, charped 
with the motto to his arms, Lgnavis nisiguam. In 
1790, his works were collected in 4 vols. Svo, in- 
cluding several pieces never before published. by 
Charles Nalson Cole, Esq. with “ Short Sketches 
of his Life,” which have been chiefly followed 
in the present account. The first volume con- 
tains his Miscellaneous Poems. The second, 
the trans!- ion of Browne, De Animi Immortal- 
itate ; five numbers of the “ World ;” Short but 
Serious Reasons for a National Militia; Thoughts 
on the Causes and Consequences of the present 
high price of provisions; The objections to the 
taxation ofour American colonies by the Legis- 
lature; Reflections on several subjects; Thoughts 
on a Parliamentary Reform; A scheme for the 
Coalition of Parties ; Thoughts on the National 
Debt, never before published. ‘Phe third, “A 
Free Inquiry intothe nature and origin of evil, 
in six letters; On Evil in general, On Evils of 
imperfection,On Natural Evils, On Moral Evils, 
On Political Evils; and seven disquisitions, On 
the chain of Universal Being, On crucliy to in- 
ferior animals, On the Pre-existent Sate, On 
the nature of Time, On the analogy between 
things Material and Intellectual, On Raticnal 
Christianity, On Governn.ent and Civil Liberty, 
The fourth, View of the Imernal evidence of the 
Christian Religion, and short and cursory obser- 
vations on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment, never before published. 

His poems were inserted in the edition of 
s The English Poets, 1790, and have been re- 
printed with the following additional pieces 
from Mr. Cole’s edition. 1790, written in 
the Earl of Oxford’s Library at Wimple; toa 
Noseguy in Pancharilla’s breast, from Bonfarius, 
given to a lady with a watch; Belpbegor,a Fa- 
ble from WMachiavel; a dialogue between the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, and Madam Popu- 
larity ; a Simile ; a passage in Ossian versificd ; 
on seeing the Earl of Chesterfield at a ball; the 
American Coachman; Buriesque Ode, written 
at the Countess of Salisbury’s assembly; Epitaph 
on Dr. Johnson; ona late execrable attempt on 
his Matesty's life. 


FOR THI: PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
“ How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard! When wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep?” 

Not until you have had another nap, you 
reply. Not until there has beena little more 
Jobling of the hands. 

Va- ious philosophers and naturalists, have 
attempted to deine man. I never was satis- 
fied with their labours. It is absurd to pro- 
nounce him a two legged unfeathered animal, 
when itis obvious, he is a sleepy one. In this 
world, there is business encugh for every indivi- 
dual A sparkling sky over his head, to admire, 
a fertile soul Yder his fect, to till and innumera- 
ble cbjects useial or pleasant to pursue. But, 
such, in general, is the provoking indolence of 
our species, that the lives of many, if impartially 
yournaiized, might be truly said to have consis- 
ted of a series of slumbers. Some men are inics- 
ted by day dreams, as well as by visions of the 
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night. They travel a certain insipid round, like 
the blind horse of the mill, and, as my Lord 
Bovincsroxe observes, perhaps beget others to 
do the like after them. They may, sometimes, 
open their eyes a little, but _they are soon 
dimmed, by some lazy fog. They may 
sometimes stretch a limb, but its effort is soon 
palsied by procrastination. Yawning, amid 
tobacco fumes, they seem to have no hopes 
except that their bed will soon be made, and no 
fears, except that theirslumbers shall be broken, 
by business clamouring atthe door. 

How affectionate is the reproachful question 
of Solomon, inthe text? The Jewish prince, 
whom we know to be an active one, from 
the temple which he erected, and from the 
books which he composed, saw, when he cast his 
eyes around his city, half his subjects asleep. 
Though tn many a wise proverb, he had warned 
them against the baneful effects of indolence, 
they were deaf to his charming voice, and 
blind to his noble example. The men servants 
and the maid servants, whom he hired, nodded 
over their domestic duties, in the royal kitchen, 
and when in the vineyards he had planted, he 
looked for grapes, lo! they brought forth wild 
grapes, for the vintager was drowsy. 

At the prescnt time, few Solomons exist, to 
preach against pillows, and never was there more 
occasion for a sermon. Our country being at 
peace, not a drum is heard, to rouse the slothful. 
But though we are exempted from the: tumult 
and vicissitudes of war, we should remember 
there are many posts of duty, if not of danger, 
and at these we should vigilantly stand. If we 
will stretch the hand of exertion, means abound 
to acquire competent wealth and honest fame, 
and when sach ends are in view, how shameful 
to wilfully close oureves. He, who surveys the 
paths of active life, will find them so numerous 
and lengthened, that he will feel the necessity of 
early rising. and late taking rest, to accomplish so 
much travel. die who pants for the shade of 
speculation, wiil find that literature cannot 
flourish in the bowers of indolence, and amid 
monkish gloom. Much midnight oil must be 
consumed, and innumerable pages examined, by 
him, whose object is to be really wise. Tew 
hours has that man to sleep, and not one to 
loiter, who has many coffers of wealth to fill, or 
many cells in his memory, to store. 

. Among the various men, whom I see in the 
course of my pilgrimage through this world, I 
cannot frequently find those who are broad awake. 
Sleth, a powerful magician, mutters a witching 
spell, and deluded mortals tamely suffer this 
drowsy being to bind a filletover thcireyes. All 
their activity is employed, in turning them- 
selves, like the door on its rusty hinge, and all 
the noise they make in this world, is a shore. 
When I see onc, designea by nature, for noble 
purposes, indolently declining the privilege, and 
heedless, like sau, bartering the birthright, for 
what is of less worth than his red pottage of 
lentiles, for liberty to sit still, and lie quietly, 1 
think I see nota man. butanoyster. ‘The drone 
in society, like that fish, on our shores, might 
as well be sunken in the mud, and inclosed in a 
shell, as stretched on a couch, or seated in the 
chimney corner. 

The season is now approaching fast, when 
some of the most plausible excuses, for a little 
more sleep, must fail. lEnervated by indulgence, 
the slothfulare remarkably impatient of cold, and 
they deem it never more intense, than in the 
morning. But all the austerer months have 
now rolled away, and the sluggard, if he will 
abandon his couch, atthe dawn, may now expa- 
tiate, in the open ficlds, without being benumbed. 
He may be assured, that sleep is a very stupid 
employment, and differs very little from death, 


except in duration. He may receive it Impli- 
citly, upon the faith both of the physician and the 
preacher, that morning is friendly to health and 
the heart; and if the idler, manacled by the 
chains of habit, at first, can do no more, he will 
do wisely, and well, to inhale pure air, to watch 
the rising sun, and mark the magnificence of 
nature. Let him, at day spring, wander over the 
range of the mountains, and search for every green 
thing. Let him cheer bis senses, and excite his 
imagination, with the rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valleys. Let him open his eyes, and 
survey the clear firmament, and beauty of Heaven. 
He will soon rejoice to escape from the thraldom 
of Sluggishness, and discover the intimate 
connexion between active Employment and true 
Felicity. 

The morning is given to man, not for dronish 
repose, but for energetic exertion, and laborious 
research. We are exhorted to be up and doing. 
Innumerable are the subjects, which claim our 
early care. To know how t:e world was made, 
and the operation of the elements; the beginning, 
ending and midst of the times ; the alterations of the 
turning of the sun, and the chaxye of scasons; the 
circuits Of years, and the positions of stars; the 
diversities of plauts, and the virtues of roots; the 
violence of winds, and reasonings of men. Above 
all, let it be remembered, that% Whoso seeketh 
Wisdom early, shall have no great travail, 
for he shall find her sitting at his doors.” 

Dr. Jounxson, with all that strength of style, 
and liveliness of illustration, for which he was so 
eminently distinguished, bas described an idler, 
as one who professes idleness in its full dignity ; 
who calls himself an idler, as Busiris in the play, 
calls himself the proud ; who boaststhat he does 
nothing,and thanks his stars, that he has nothing 
todo; who sleeps every night, till he can sleep 
ho longer; and riscs, only that Exercise may 
enable him to sleep again. 

To avoid meriting a character so disgraceful ; 
to be happy at home, useful abroad, and to 
acquireall the glories of honest fame, we cannot 
too often meditate on the omnipotence of In- 
dustry. Let the ‘torpid monk’ vegetate like the 
creeping ivy, in his dank cell, but youth, ambi- 
trous and aspiring, must, like a good soldier, be 
always on the alert. : 


Is not the field, with lively culture green, 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass? 

Do not the skies with active ether clean, 

And fann’d by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 

The foul November fogs, and slumb’rous mass, 

With which sad Nature veils her drooping face? 

Does not the mountain stream, as clear as glass, 

Gay dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace? 

The same in all holds true, but CHIEF IN HUMAN 
RACE. ve 

It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtain'd the brightest palm of art, 

That soft yet ardent Athens learn’d to please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart. 

In all supreme ! complete in every part! 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose, 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart, 

For sluggards brow the luurel never grows, — | 

Renown te not the child of indolent Repose. 


Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 

Kut in Icose joy their time to wear away ; 

Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought, 

Peas’d on her pillow their dull heads to lay, 

Rude Nature’s state had been our state to day ; 

No cities e'er their towery fronts had rais’d, 

Noartshad made us opulent or gay ; 

With brother brutes the human race had graz’d, 

None e'er had soar'd to fame, none honoured been, 
none prais’d. 


Great Homer’s song had never fir’d the breast 
To thirst of glory and heroic deeds ; 
Sweet Maro’s musc, sunk in inglorious rest 
Had silentslept amid the Mincian reeds : 


The wits of modern times had told their beads 

And monkish legends been their only strains ; 

Our Mitton’s Eden had lain wrapt in weeds, 

And SRAKSPEARE stroll’d and langh’d with War- 
wick swains. 


Dumb too had been the sage historic muse, 
And perish’d all the sons of ancient fame ; 
Thosé STARY LIGHTS OF VIRTUE, that diffuse 
Through the dark depth of time their VIVID FLAME, 
Had all been lost. with such as had no name. 
Who then had'scorn’d his ease for others good ? 
Who then had toil’d rapacious men to tame ? 
Whe in the public breach devoted stood, f 
And for his country’s cause been prodigal of blood ? 


Another irrefragable reaspn for early exercise 
of the body, and habitual employment of the 
mind is the inevitable fate of Disgust and Dis- 
ease, which pursues the wretched victims of 
Sloth and Lassitude. The poet THomson, who 
was himself sometimes a sufferer from the ener- 
vating effects of Indolence, has, in very noble 
and impassioned lines, contrasted the gloom of 
melancholy sickness with the purple light of the 
sane mind in the robust body. 


Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health andspirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ? — 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, — 
And exercise of Health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch who slugs his life away; 
Soon swallow’d in disease’s sad abyss ; 
While he, whom toil has brac’d, or manly play, 
. Has Sebt as air each limb, each thought as clear 
as day. 


f + 

Ohewho can speak the vigorous joys of health ! 

Unclogg’d the body, unobscur'd the mind : 

The morning rises gay with pleasing stealth, 

The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 

Lastly, let it be remembered that Indigence and 
Contempt are the usual companions of the sloth- 
ful. The vivid apostrophe of SoLomon to the 
sluggard is a tremendous warning to every dila- 
tory loiterer. Thy poverty shall come, as one 
that travaileth, and thy Want as an armed man. 
If this be powerless to rouze from the stupor of 
laziness, from the apoplexy of the soul, the pa- 
tient is in the last stage of morbid indolence ; and 
can be summoned from the deep sleep into which 
he has fallen, neither by the drums of glory, nor 
the trumpets of Fame. 

oe 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PARIS To AMSTER- 
DAM, IN THE YEAR 1796. 


(Continued. } 


The convention, which is composed of 
members, all chosen by the people, act in the 
double capacity of the states general, or legis- 
lative council, and as delegates, specially empow- 
ered to frame a new system of government. 
Wajen the latter business is completed, the 
form of government is to be submitted to the 
ratification of the citizens, and if approved by 
them, this heterogenous assembly is to be 
dissolved, and a legislature to be called, under 
the new constitution. Numerous as are, and 
always have been, their taxes, their national 
debt amounts to six hundred millions of florins, 
or fifty millions of pounds sterling. This debt 
creates apreliminary and mountainous difficulty 
in the formation of the new government; the 
different provinces being very unequally burth- 
ened, in this respect, Groningen, Overyissel and 
Gelderland, owing but little, while the maritime 
Provinces of Holland and Zealand are very 
deeply involved. 

We passed from the Hague to Leyden, a 
distance of ten miles, by a pleasant canal, which 
_ presents, on both its sides, a great number of 
summer boxes and gardens. ‘Lhis is the third 
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town in point of size in Holland. | 
very good streets, especially a spacious one that 


runs through it, extending from the Hague to 


the Utrecht Gate. About midway, stands the 
Stadthouse, which isa very large, and considering 
its age, a handsome building. The town is sur- 
rounded by broad ramparts, and concomitant 
wet ditches. ‘Trees are planted on these 
ramparts, whence, in different directions, there 
arises to a foreigner, a charming view of 


: canals and meadows. To the native, it must have 
too much of sameness; and I confess, that this 


sort of scenery begins to tire, from its monotony. 
We were told that there were some pictures of 
the Dutch school, that were worth viewing ; but 
the arrangement of our time admitted only of our 
seeing the university, which consists of two brick 
buildings, mean, both in size and architecture. 
They contain lecture rooms and a library ; the 
students and pupils, as well! as the different pro- 
fessors, having their lodgings in different houses 
of the town. The wall of the mathematical 
school room, was crowded with models of 
redoubts and fortifications. The lecture room of 
the professors of anatomy, and of the materia 
medica, had a very numerous collection of skele- 
tons,.of all ages and sizes, both of the human 
kind, as well as of animals; and many anatomi- 
cal preparations. You see also an excellent and 
critical preservation, the human fetus, in every 
stage ofits progress, from the impregnated germ, 
to the moment of parturition ; with a variety of 
other similar pleasant objects, which enable the 
faculty to covertinto a lucrative and sapient busi- 
ness, the most disagreeable, although perhaps the 
most necessary profession, established in all civi- 
lized countries. 

The library is opened only once a week, and 
besides some black folios of civillaw,the fathers, 
as they are called, and some huge biblical 
commentaries, has not much to exhibit. Scaliger, 
Boerhaave, and several other imposing names, 
were once professors here. This university is 
the most ancient of the five which are esta- 
Llished tn those provinces. It has always been 
the most celebrated; but like those of other 
countries, is now upon the wane. Had the 
season of the year been more favourable, I would 
hot have omitted a walk through the Botanic 
Garden; the exotics of which, have been greatly 
multiplied, by the attention and assistance of the 
Dutch East India Company. 

This town had very considerable manufac- 
tories of cloths and different stuffs ; but since the 
invasion of it, by France, its war with England, 
the difficulties of a revolutionary state, and the 
discordant views of two violent parties, added to 
a total suspension of commerce, they are 
reduced, in common with others of the country, 
to a very narrow compass. 

22nd. November, Again we had recourse to a 
Trechtschuyt, which landed us in the evening at 
Haerlem, a place celebrated in the revolutionary 
and military history of Holland, for. having stood 
a siege of ten months, in 1673, against an army 
of Spanish veteran troops, headed by the Duke 
of Aiva. The fortifications then, must have been 
very different from what they now appear, or 
the knowledge of military tactics much inferior 
to those of the present day; a singlé wall of 
brick, with a deep and broad fosse, filled with 
water, being the amount of its defensive works. 

Inthe morning, we took a walk of a mile, to 
view the magnificent house of Mr. Hope, the 
great L£uropean banker, lately of Amsterdam, who, 
thinking England a safer place for property than 
his own disorganized country, has withdrawn, 
with his family, to London. It is situated near 
‘a wood, which, with that of the Prince of Orange, 
at the Hague, are, I believe, the only two in 
Holland. The front of this palace, is superior to 


It has several. 
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any thing in this province. The noble suit of 
apartments, which include, a music room, saloon 
and agallery, for pictures, may vie with any thing’ 
at Versailles. The superb finishing, throughoue 
the whole, with its marble columns, pilasters 
and staircases, justify theexpense of one milhon 
of florins, or ninety thousand pounds sterling, 
which this Chatcau is said to have cost. The 
giounds are laid out in the English style of 
gardening, and there ts a charming hermitage, 
as well as many marble statues, and other ornu- 
ments, to complete the beauties of this‘retire- 
ment. When viewed from the rear, there 
appears a defect, in its having butone wing. A 
most valuable collection of pictures, by the first 
artists, took their flight with the proprietor. 


Hitherto no confiscations on the part of the 
Dutch government, have been decreed against 
their emigrants. Whether this arises from « dig- 
nified rectitude in the present existing powers, 
or is produced by the apprehension of the result 


of the present war, it may be difficult to ascer- 


tain. But let the motive be what it will, it cer- 
tainly operates in preventing mnch individual 
mischief. From the proximity of this large town 
to the German Ocean, consequences of incalcu- 
lable value would result from culling a canal, 
which, in a north-westerly direction, of four 
miles only, would unite it with that sea. But 
the predominating influence of Amsterdam, has 
hitherto frustrated this wise and reasonable 

measure. 


A very clear atmosphere enabled us to take 
a full view of the city, from the steeple of the 
great church, which stands in a large square, 
where the markets are held. This church is 
remarkable only for containing the noblest organ 
in Europe. Some of the pipes are of a prodigi- . 
gious size. It was Tuesday, and we had an 
opportunity of hearing its tones. The organist 
has a salary for playing every Tuesday and 
Friday, from twelve to one o'clock, for the grati- 
fication of all’ the inhabitants who think proper 
to attend. There were fifty or sixty burghers, and 
a few young women,’ who continued walking 
during the hour. The sounds had more of 
thunder than of sweetness. Some of the 
keys produced a wonderful imitation of the 
human voice. The pipes are silvered, and the 
top of the different cluster of pipes, surmounted 
with statues and other ornaments. This truly 
musical monument, including the superb marble 
columns that support it, is seventy feet high. 


The manufactories here, were principally of 
thread andtapes. They also made some silk and 
velvet goods. But it was their bleacheries that 
furnished the most employment. The fine linens 
from Jreland,as wellas cambric, from Flanders, 
were sent here, for the benefit of the waters of 
the Meer, the slimy qualities of which, were 
well adapted for whitening. They boast of their 
alderman Costar, who they say, was the inventor 
of printing, in 1440.—His first attempt was with 
wooden types: and they add, that John Faust 
was a servant of the ingenicus Burgher, and 
while bis pious master was ut church, stole his 
imperfect materials, and at Mentz, claimed to 
himself the merit of the discovery. There is a 
range of houses, along a broad canal here, which 
may be called splendid; but no other instances 
of shew, or taste, appear in any thing. The 
households of the Dutch, are little isolated 
communities, in which solitude and sordidness 
are constant inmates. 


The distance to Amsterdam, being only ten 
miles, and the road paved, we took carriage. The 
canal which lies along this road, had but a sing'e 
angle in it, excepting that about midway. The 
land. which hes between the Jake of Haerlem and 
a branch of the Zuyderzee isso narrow, that the 
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cannal cannot be carried through it, and here the 
passengers quit the boat, and walk through a 
small village, to enter another, where the canal 
again commences. This lake, or as the map 
wnakerscall it, Merd’ Haerlem, is a large collection 
of fresh water, about fourteen miles by eight or 
nine. It is seen, for the greatest part cf the way, 
on the right, and on the left, what is called the 
T river, but isin fact, only an arm of the sea. The 
Jake is the highest water, and, at the place of 
union, or more properly, spot of separation, called 
the half Wegen Sluice, the dyke, or bank, is nearly 
fifty feet in thickness. This passage, well 
guarded, might be made an important defensive 
outwork to Amsterdam. 


30th November. Amsterdum, according to a 
census lately taken, containstwo hudred and nine- 
teen thousand inhabitants, of which forty-four 
thousand are Jews. Jtis built in a crescent form, 
surrounded by a wall of earth and brick. That 
part of the ditch, which I saw, was deep and 
broad, and is continued round the ramparts, 
which are also strengthened, by bastions, at 
equal distances, on each of which, there is a 
windmill. It has also eight handsome gates, of 
| free stone. The litle river Amstel, runs through 
it, which supplies the different canals with 
water; but, in this respect, Rotterdam has 
greatly the advantage, because the canals of the 
Jatter, being fed by the Maase, can never want 
fresh water; but insummer, the defective stream 
of the Armstel, does not afford a sufficient circu- 
lation, and, of course, the canals become putrid, 
from stagnation. The streets, which have 
canals in them, are wide,and made pleasant, by 
the trees on the sidesof the canals. The other 
streets are narrow, and, for Holland, dirty. They 
are kept always wet, in consequence of a small 
cask of water, with holesin it, which is placed in 
the front of every sledge, (for they have no carts 
or trucks) in order to keep the stones wet, that 
the loaded sledge may move easily over the 
pavement. This is intended to prevent great 
burthens being carried, which would injure the 
pavement, if not endanger the street; for the 
whole city standson a foundation, which the cau- 
tious Hollander sometimes thinks is a little 
suspicious. Here are upwards of six hundred 
bridges, many of them of stone. Expensive as 
they must have been, from the population and 
trade, in peaceable and prosperous periods, they 
were indispensible. As they have little of the 
magnificent or ornamental to exhibit, you are 
always, (on inquring what is to be found worh 
seeing) directed to the stadthouse, asa wonder- 
ful work, that supports Atlas, with the world on 
his back. And when you arrive there, you are 
informed that this town edifice, is two hundred 
and eighty-two feet long, two hundred and thirty- 
two broad, and one hundred and sixteen bigh, 
and that it is erected on thirteen thousand 
six hundred and fifty-nine timber trees, drove 
into the marsh. Your attendant sells you 
a little pamphlet, which contains a particular 
description of the whole house. The different 
apartments, are mostly finished in marble. All 
the public rooms have paintings: ove of a Dutch 
entertainment, by Vandyke, will imprison atten- 
tion; and there is, over the door, in one room, 
a most admirable description of some children, so 
ingeniously painted, that within a few feet 
distance fromthem, you mistake themfor figures 
in baso relievo, Within the walls, are different 
prisons. ‘Ihre judicial courts are all holden here. 
‘The burgo-masters have also their rooms. The 
public offices are also kept here; and the cele- 
brated bank of Amsterdam, (the supposed riches 
of which. for so many years, afforded a fanciful 
feast to credulity) have their vaults. When the 
Trench army took posscson of the city, they 
made sone > cuveries, that led them to prefer 
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a certain sum, in contribution, from all the 
provinces, to having recourse to these vaults. 
Nobody now thinks the bags there, are either so 
numerous, orso weighty, as Dutch craft, and a 
peculiar management of this singular institution, 
once duped Europe into a belief of. 

They havea few hackney coaches, but more of 
a close kind of chairs, fixed on a sledge, to which 
a horse is tackled, who slowly drags the passenger 
along, while the driver walks by the side of the 
machine, holding the reins. Dutch phlegm 
alone, could have suggested so snail! like a move- 
ment. Heaven pity the man of an irritable fibre, 
who stands m need of dispatch in any thing in 
this country. | 


In a town, wholly confined to traffic, a 
foreigner ought not to expect meeting many of 
those objects, which present themselves in the 
capitals of other countries. The mercantile 
traveller, will very naturally be led to the 
Exchange, ahd to the quays. The first, he will 
find a plain, convenient brick building, crowded 
into a narrow street, in the neighbourhood of the 
stadthouse ; and if he has visited the port first, 
will be surprised at the vast number of merchants 
and traders, who fill the former. From the 
quays, he will see tiers of ships, with their 
topmasts down, now only exhibiting the melan- 
choly evidence of what their commerce was: At 
present, foreigners alone are the navigators of 
what remains of it; and amongst them, our 
enterprising countrymen appear to have a full 
share. } 


The person who would contemplate man in his 
most humiliated state, should go to the spin 
house, wherein are confined seven hundred 
women and girls, andtwo hundred men and 
boys, who earn a wholesome, but coarse diet and 
covering, by spinning and weaving the roughest 
kind of wrapping. And if he would see human 
nature still more debased, let him go tothe rasp 
house, and view half naked convicts chained toa 
block, filing log wood. 


The two large synagogues of the German and 
Portuguese Jews, are worth visiting, if it is only 
to observe one, among the various absurd modes, 
mankind have hit upon, for worshiping the 
supreme Being. What must have been the state 
of society, when shouting and howling were acts 
of devotion, and men compelled to believe, that 
so the deity had ordered ! Moses and Aaron might 
be very shrewd Hobrew politicians, but surely, 
very unåt legislators for a civilized people. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


When a person, for a splendid servitude; 
foregoes an humble independency, it may be 
called an advancement, if you please, but it 
appears to me, an advancement from the pit to 
the gallery. 


A glass or two of wine extraordinary, only 
raises a valetudinarian to that warmth of socia! 
affection, which had naturally been his lot in *a 
better state of health. 

The worst inconvenience of a small fortune, 
is that it will not admit of inadvertency. Inad- 
vertency, however, ought to be placed at the 
head of most mens’ yearly accounts, and a sum 
as regulatly allowed to it as any other article. 


A proper assurance and competent fortune are 
essential to liberty. 


Taste is pursued at less expense than fashion. 


The excellent epigram of Drypen, upon 
Mitton, has been deservedly admired; it is 
not, perhaps, generally known, that he was 
indebted, both for the thought and sentiment, to 
a Latin epigram, on Garnier, the French tragic 
poet. - 

In Roberti Garnerii opuscula tragedica. 
Tres tragicos habuisse vetus se Gracia jactat : 
Unum pro tribus his Gallia nuper habet, 

Eschylon antiqua gui majestate superbus, 
Grande cothurnato carmen ab ore sonat. 
Quem Sophocles sequitur perfectior arte priorem, 
Nec minus antiquus, nec nimis ille novus. 
Tertius, Euripides, Actæ, fama, theatri, 
In cujus labris Attica sedet apis. 
Ad nunc vincit eos, qui tres Garnerius unus 
Ferna fere tragicis præmia digna tribus. 

Jou. AURATUS. 


SONNET 
On leaving a mineral spring. 
Ye scenes, long courted for salubrious powers, 
Where nature wi:h hershelter’d meads hath blent 
The breezy upland, purpled o’er with flowers, 
And latent stream with mineral dew besprent. 
In future seasons, may your charms be lent, 
While leisure leads along my roseate hours 
Thro’ the smooth vale, or up the stecp ascent, 
When spring looks gay, or autumn wildly lours; 
For sweet, tho’ swift, alas! the moments fied, 
As near yon cot, I hymn’d my matin lay¥ 
And hallow’d are the paths peace deigns to tread, 
And dear is every vestige of the way. 
And se each scene which frames the tyind te 
snare ’ 

« Divine oblivion of low thoughted care.” + 
. A> 

The © Pupil of Pleasure,” a severe, but just: 
illustration of the principles of Chesterfield, and 
of their fatal tendency on the happiness of the 
individual, as well as society, is penned with 
exquisite humour and pathos. The ingenious 
Hugh Kelly observed, that it was “ a happy 
conception, and safe delivery.” Not long after; 
appeared “ Shenstone Green,” written for the 
purpose of shewing the fallacy of the benevo~ - 
lent, but chimerical idea, which the amiable 
lord of the Leasowes had promulgated, of build- 
ing a village, filling it with inhabitants, and 
settling them in such a way, as to be product- 
ive of felicity to themselves, and of advantage 
to the community to which they belonged. This 
fairy dream, this Utopian scheme, is, at once, 
most happily ridiculed and exposed. and the 
reader is equally delighted with the characters 
introduced, and instructed, by the knowledge of 
nature, which their developement displays. 

After the lapse of several years, appeared 
Mr. Pratt’s capital novel, * Family Secrets,” in 
which pleasantry and pathos, humour and gra- 
vity, are alternately employed, to enforce some 
great and important truth, to paint-virtue in her 
brightest attire, and to deter from vice, by the 
misery attendant on her footsteps. The chalfac- 
ter of Partington, and John Fitzorton, are not 
only excellent, but perfectly new to the public; 
and the traits of Caroline and Olivia, represent 
two women, which are models for the formation 
of the human mind and manners, that are almost 
conirasts to each other, yet equally delightful, 
and by no means out of the reach of imitation. 


r 


The spirits, when exhausted, -have scarcely 
the force to be impatient; but they must be dili- 
gently watched, that they do not become pettish. 


A recent traveller through the Netherlands, 
introduces the following anecdote. 

l had endeavoured to fall into conversation 
with two of the passengers, who left the vessel; 
a youth and an elderly man, but the latter 
returned me a dry answer; and I am easily 
repulsed. There was something of contempt in 
his looks. I wondered what it meant, and I soon 


discovered. . I took off my spectacles, to read, 
and he exclaimed to the youth, with great selt 
satisfaction, and glancing at me, hað ich nicht ges 
ert? Did not I say so? he good soul, no douht, 
thought it contemptible foppery, and affectation, 
to wear spectacles.. Is there a' man, who does 
not, or cannot recollect, how angry he has often 
been, that he could not make all the world as 
wise as himself? There is blindness, that cannot 
read with spectacles; there fs blindnes, that 
cannot read without spectacles; and there i» 
blindness, that can neither read with nor without. 

The Welsh poetical triads are a species of 
composition probably wholly unknown to most 
of our readers. The following, in the opinion of 
the translator, contains many valuable observa-- 
tions, expressed with singular brevity. 

The tiree foundations of genius are the gift 
of God, human exertion, and the events of life. 

Thethree first requisites of genius: an eye to 
see nature, a heart to feel it, and a resolution: 
that dares follow it. 

The three things indispensible to genius: un- 
derstanding, meditation, and perseverance. i 

The three things that enoble genius: vigour, 
discretien, and knowledge. . 

The three tokens of genius: extraordinary 
understanding, extraordinary conduct, and ex- 
traordinary exertions. ` 

The three things that improve genius: proper: 
exertion, frequent exertion, and successful exer- 
tion. ti j 

The three tbings that support genius: pros- 
perity, social acquaintance, and applause. E 

The three qualifications of poetry : endowment: 
of genius, judgment from experience, and {glicity ; 
of thought. : hen 

.The three pillars of learning: secing much,’ 
suffering much, and writing much. ae 


The Botany Bay Gazette, of which some num-' 
bers have been received in England, contains 
the following very characteristic bon mote An 
edition of Bailey’s Dictionary being put up at 
auction, the vendue master observed that it was. 
a New Bailey. Iam glad of that, with all my’ 
heart, replied a bidder, for most of us have had: 
enough of the old one. 


The author of the following elegant levities. 
was Rickarp Love ace, Esq.” one ofthe most: 
gay, gallant and accomplished cavaliers in the. 
‘court of Charles J. Mr. Herdly, with equal taste ; 
and propriety, stiles him elegant, brave, and .un-' 
fortunate, tle pride of the sofier sex and the en- 
vy othisown. The affecting particulars of hiši 
active life are preserved by Anthony Wood. 

y of his verses were written, during confine- 
ment in the Gatehouse, Westminster, to which 
he was committed for carrying a petition from 
the county of Kent to the house of commons, for 
the /audable purpose of restoring the ding to his 
rights and settling the governments His pices, 
which are light and easy, had been models in 
their. way, were their simplicity equal to their 


* Agreeably to the testimony of the honest and in- 
defatigable Anthuny Wood, he was the son of Sir 
W. Lovelace of Woolwich, Kent, was admitted ger- 
tleman commoner of Gloucester Hall, Oxon, in 1634, 
and as a proof at once of his own early genius and 
scholarship, and his sovereign’s partiality he was, af- 
ter a residence of only two years at the University, 
created a master of arts,on the king’s coming to Ox- 
ford. It is painful to add that, as it is pathetically 
expressed by Dr. Perey, the bishop of Dromore, 
“ this elegant writer, after having been distinguished 
for every gallant and polite accomplishment, the 
pattern of his-own sex and the darling of the ladies, 
Gied in the Jowest wretchedness,obscurity and want.” 


`~ 
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Spirit. 
and amusement, and, as such, are not to be redu- 
ced to the test of serious criticism.— Winstanley 
bas compared him to Sir PHILIP SyDNEY. 


SONG. 
Why dost thou say I am forsworn, 
Since thine I vow’d to be ? 
Lady, it is already morn 
It was last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibility. 
Yet have I lov’dthee well and long ; 
A tedious twelve hours’ space ! 
I should all other beauties wrong, 
And rob thee of a new embrace, 
Did I still doat upon that face. 
SONG. 
‘Amarantha, sweet and fair, 
Ah ! braid no more that shining hair ; 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee let it fly. 


Let it fly as unconfin’d 

As its calm ravisher the wind ; 
Who hath left his darling east 
To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 


Every tress, must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best; 
Like a clue of golden thread _ 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not then bind up that light 

In ribbands, and o‘ercloud in night, 
But, like the sun in his early ray, 


g Shake your head and scatter day. 


A London newspaper has the following mar- 
velous paragraph.—“ Friday morning last, a dog 
was seen running through the streets of Harrow, 
with three rats sticking to his throat, the dog, at 
the same time, howling in dreadful agony. A 
mun instantly seized a gun, killed two of the rats, 
wounded a sheep, killed a bat, broke four win- 


| dows, wounded a cow; and the dog escaped 
'| with the other rat. ae 


A very thin audience once attending the tra- 
gedy of Richard III. the crook backed tyrant 
had not sufficient philosophy to endure this 
neglect of his powers; for, losing all patience in 
the tent scene, he exclaimed, with peculiar em- 
phasis, * I'll forth and walk awhile, and very 


| composedly went home fo supper. 


A very singular circumstance has latcly ex- 
cited the attention of the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, in England. <A pregnant female, of the 
name of Applegarth, has actually made an affi-. 
davit, before the mayor of that town, at.the: 


instance of the parish officers, to the following: 


effect: That she had been employed at St. Cloud, 
in France, in the palace of the First Consul, as 
an upper house maid, but was obliged to leave 
her situation in an early stage of pregnancy, on 
the breaking out of the war, and that Suunaparte 
is the futher of the child. 


SONNET. 


*T were well, methinks, in an indignant mcod, 
When the beart droops, unfriended, when mankind, 
With their cold smiles, have dup'd thy honest mind, 
On the sweet heath to stray, while dimly brood 
‘The gather’d grey mists on the distant hill: 
Drear should the prospect be, dreary and wide, 
No second living one be there espied, 
None, save thyseif, then would thy soul be still, 
Curbing its sorrows with a proud despair, 
‘Then would’st thou tread thy path with firmer pace, 
Nor lct one scowl on thy resolved face, 
Blab to the elementsthy puny care : 
But, sooth’d to think that solitude can bless, 
Muse on the world with Lor TY QUIETNESS. 

co] 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications for the Lounger have 
been receiyed; some in the careless character 


They were the offspring of gallantry: 


- 
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of Italian penmanship, and others with a Roman 
and bolder feature. All these shall havea very 
candid consideration. No impatient author must 
be surprised or vexed,. whenever insertion of his 
compositions is delayea; even if the postpone- 
ment be long, for we have many departments to 
fill, and numerous communications to regard. 
The claims of various correspondents are often 
clashing, and it is delicate and Wifficult for the 
most impartial judge to adjust them at once with 
correctness and dispatch. 

We very earnestly hope that the learned, wit- 
ty, and entertaining author of * CLiIMENOLE” 
will write m this paper, with habitual regularity. 
Both his principles and his style are perfectly to 
the taste of the editor, and we have the pleasure 
to add that the sarcastic and ingenious essays 
with the above title are very eagerly perused, 
by all» to whdse praise an ambitious author 
would aspire. . 

During some weeks, in which the editor has 
been engaged in researches, respecting the text 
of SHAKSPEARE, he has had frequent occasion to 
acknowledge the kindness of many literary gen- 
tlemeh, who have directed his attention many 
books, auxiliary to his labours. But motwith- 
standing his own inquisitiveness and the aid of 
others, he still has not had the good fortune to 
find the following, for the whole or any one of 
which he will be particularly obliged. 

Remarks on Shakspeare’s Tempest; con- 
taining an investigation of Mr. Malone's 
attempt to aScertain the date of that play, and 
various notes and illustrations of abstruse read- 
ings and passages, by Charles Dirill, Bsq. i. e. 
Richard Sill, 8vo. 1797. . 

An essay on the dramatic character of Sir 
John Falstaff, by Mr. Maurice Morgan, 8vo.1777. 

Remarks critical and illustrative on the text 
and notes ofthe last edition of Shakspeare, i.e. 
Mr. Stevens’s edition in 1778, by Mr. Ritson, 
8yo. 1783. 

Remarks on some of the characters of Shaks- 
peare, by the author of observations on modern 
gardening, Mr. Whateley, 8vo. 1785. 

Macbeth reconsidered ; an essay, intended as 

an answer to part of the remarks on some of the 
characters of Shakspeare, by J. P. Kemble, 8vo. 
1786. 
_ The beauties of Shakspeare, selected from his 
Works. To which are added the principal scenes 
in the same author; 12mo. 1784. Printed for 
Kearsley. I 

A fragment on Shakspeare, extracted from 
advice to a young Poet, by the Rev. ‘Martin 
Sherlock, translated from the French, 8vo. 1786. 

A concordance to Shakspeure ; suited to all 
the editions, in which the distinguished and par- 
rallel passages in the plays of that jusily admired 
Writer are methodically arranged. To which 
are added three hundred notes and illustrations 
entirely new. 

“ Lines to Spring,” have often appeared in the 
papers. 

‘ Nauticus’ does not understand a rope in the ship. 

“ Plain Truth,” is downright dunstable. 


Sylvia,” has not the sprightiness of her name- 
sake, in Farqguahar’s Recruiting Officer. This 
young lady would be nich moge usefully cm- 
ployedin mending her stockings, than in making 
vcrscs. : 

“© A Phantom is rightly named? and, on this 
ccasion, we cannot, like Hamleg'* take the 
Ghost's word for a thousand pounda,)? 

The letter box of the Po Foli often sup- 
plied with the fairest oblatiogs of genius, but we 
are sorry to add, that it is glen crowded w:tha 
vile mass of tuneless rhymes, and juvenile trash. 
« Some strain, in rhyme, the muses on their rac’. 
Scream, like the winding often thousandjacks. 


-id 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


[In the creed of ancient superstition, Robin Good- 
fellow was a kindof merry sprite, whose character 
and achievements are recorded in this ballad, and 
in those well known lines of Milton’s L’Allegro. 


Tells how the drudging goblin swet 

To earn his dream bowl duly set; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail heth thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
"Shen lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop full out of door he flings 

Ere the first cock his matin sings. 


The reader will observe, that our simple ancestors 
had reduced all these whimsies to a kind of system, 
as regular, and perhaps more consistent, than 
many parts of classic mythology; a proof of the 
extensive influence, and vast antiquity of these su- 
perstitions. Mankind, and especially the common 
people, could not every where have been so 
unanimously agreed concerning these arbitrary 
notions, if they had not prevailed among them for 
many ages. The existence of fairies and goblins 
is alluded to by the most ancient British bards, 
who mention them under various names, one of 
the most common of which signifies ‘ the spirits of 
the mountains.’ : 
This Song, attributed to Ben Jonson, though not 
found among his works, is given from an ancient 
black letter copy in the British Muscum. It seems 
to havebcen originally intended for some masque. ] 


From Oberon in fairy land 
The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 
Am sent to view the night sports here, 
What revel rout 
Is kept about 
In every corner, where I go 
I will o’ersee 
And merry be, aa 
And make good sport with ho, ho, ho: 


More swift than lightning can I fly 
About this airy welkin soon 
And, in a minute’s space descry. 
Each thing that’s done below the moon, 
There's net a hag | 
Or ghost shall wag, , 
Or cry, ware Goblins, where I go, 
But Robin I 
Their feats will spy, 
And send them home with ho, ho, ho! 


Whene’er such wanderers I meet, 
As from their night sports they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greet, 
And cali them on with me to roam 
Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes ; 
Or else, unseen, with them I go, 
All in the nick 
To play some trick, 
And frolic it with ho, ho, ho! 


Sometimes I meet them like a man ; 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes an hound; 
And to a horse I turn me can ; 
To trip and trot about them round. 
But if to ride, 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go 
O'er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whirry laughing ho, ho, ho! 


When lads and lasses merry be, 
With possets and with juncates fine ; 
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Unseen of all the company, 


I eat their cakes, and drink their wine 5 


And, to make sport, 
I grunt and snort, 
And out the candles I do blow; 
The maids I kiss, 
They shriek—who’s this? 
I answer nought but ho, ho, ho } 


Yet, now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wool ; 

And, while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull, 


I grind at mill 
Their malt up still; 


I dress their hemp, I spin their tow, 
If any wake, and would me take, 
I wend me laughing ho, ho, ho! 


When house or hearth doth sluttish lye, 

I pinch the maidens black and blue; 
The bed clothes from the bed pull I, 
And Jay them naked all to view. 


Twixt sleep and wake 
I do them take, 
And on the key-cold floor them throw ; 
If out they cry, 
Then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh with ho, ho, ho! 


When any need to borrow aught, 
We lend them what they do require, 
And for the use demand we nought; 
Our own is all we do desire. 
If to repay 
They do delay, 
Abroad among them then I go, 
And night by night 
I them affriyht, 
With pinchings, dreams, and ko, ho, ho? 


When lazy queans have nought to do 
But study how to cog and lie; 
To make debate and mischief teo 
“' wixt one another secretly; 
I mark their gloze, 
And it disclose 


When I have done, 
I get me gone, 
And leave them scolding ho, ho, ho! , 


When men do traps and engines set 
In loop holes, where the vermin creep, 
Who, from thelr folds and houses get 


I spy the gin, 
And enter ins 

And seem a vermin taken so. 
But when they there, 
Approach me near, 

I leap out laughing ho, ho, ho! 


By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our hey day guise, 
And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant oar moonlight harmonies, 
When Larks ’gin sing 
Away we fling, 
And babes new born steal as we go, 
| An elf in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing bo, ho, ho! 


From hag-bred Merlin’s time have I 
‘Thus nightly revell'd to and fro; 
And, for my pranks, men call me by 
The name of Rubin Goodfellow. 


To them, whom they have wronged 80, | 


Their ducks and geese and lambs asleep: 


Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 
Whe haunt the nights, 
The hags, once goblins, do me know ; 
And beldames old 
My feats have told, 
So vale, vale, ho, ho, ho ! 


[All the learned, says the translator, have vied with 
each other in celebrating this ode. It is one of the 
two, to which Scaliger gave what he deemed the 

- highest praise, namely, ‘ that he weuld rather be 
author of them, than king of Arragon.’ The spirit 
of its turns, the elegance of its language, and the 
harmony of its numbers, have, > never 
been excelled by Horace himself. 

The translation of this ode, by Atterbury, is well 
known, and has been highly applauded. It is in- 
serted in Duncombe’s and in Francis’s Horace, 
and is also to be found in the collection.of poems, 
published by Nichols, at the beginning of the fifth 
volume. } 


The man, whom from his natal day, 
*Thy smiles, celestial Muse, inspir'd, 
Shall ne'er a champion’s fame display 
For glorious Isthmian toils admir’d. 


Shall ne’er the Grecian chariot guide, 
Which swift victorious coursers bear, 
Nor quell the threatning tyrant’s pride, | 
| Bright triumphs lead, and laurels wear. 


But the soft-lowing limpid stream, 

That winds o'er Tibur’s fertile plains, 

The clustering grove shall grace his theme, 
And wake his fam’d Eolian strains. 


Rome, mighty Rome, enrols my name 
| In her lov'd poets’ gentle choir; 

And envy now assails my fame 

With weaker fangs, with powerless ire. 


Oh, blest pierian maid, whose hand 
The golden lyre’s soft note obeys, 

Even the mute fish, at thy command, 
Would match the tcygnets dying lays. 


‘Tis thine that,-by the passing throng, 
As Rome’s first lyric bard I'm shewn; 

| And that I breathe, and please by song, 
if yet I please, is thine alone. 


bd 
A MAN OF PUNCTUALITY» 


Hal sent me word he’d dine with me, 
Precisely at the hour of three; 

But, meeting with some tavern goer, 

Agreed to join his mess at four. 

With which d'ye think he kept his word? i: 
‘Perhaps with both,’ no, friend, a third 
Happen’d to cross him on his way, 

fend Hal with aim has past the day. 


* This pleasing image of the Muse, smiling on the 
birth of a poet, well expresses the sentiment, that a 
happy genius is specie i te form that character. 

i ` (Note, by the translator. 
t The notion of swans singing, as they feel the ap- 
proach of death, is universally allowed to be a fable. 
But fables are sufficient authority for a poet. [Ibid. 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

SIR, PESES 

THE present season naturally disposes us to 
connect with it that period of life, upon the just 
improvement of which is to depend the fruitful- 
ness or sterility of the portion that will follow. 
Spring is the season of promise and of expecta- 
tion, and youth is the period of enterprise and of 


hope. The heart, inthe morning of life, dilated 


with noble and generous expansion, is filled with 
anticipations of every enjoyment, and prepared 
for the reception of every delight. In the essi- 
mates, which, at this season, are made of future 
life, difficulties are not to émbarrass, or accidents 
to frustrate. The obstacles between pars and 


their success are overlooked, experience has not 


taught disappointment, F long tried efforts at 
distinction wearied the Constancy of di!igence, 
or lessened the eagerness of ambition. Fancy, 
active in its projections, and plausible in its 
means, heats to enthusiasm the mind of the 
youthful candidate for renown. Every pen is to 
acknowledge the merit of his established excel- 
Jence, and from every voice he is to hear the 
grateful music of applause. ‘he claims of un- 
doubted genius are to silence competition, and 
the laurel of victory to decorate his brow. Fame, 
with all its allurements, in close perspective, 
flushes his soul with joy, and imagination, pass- 
ing through different scenes of human elevation, 
riots in the luxury of its own creation. 

How often such expectations are fallacious, 
we want not to be informed by the living inortals, 
who are monuments of it, or by any of the 
thousands on whose obscurity the grave has 
heaped its mould. We know how smali is the 
number of those on whom decided superiority 
is conferred, how many are the causes, by which 
fruition may be interrupted, and hupe cut off. 
But ungracious is that philosophy which incul- 
cates despondence, and holds out examples to 
depress; which would restrain youthful entérprise. 
by tclling that its expectations are deceptious. ana 
its atieanpts vain. Rather let every encourage- 
ment be given to ardour so commendable. Let 
it not be checked by the suggestions of the 
indolent and insignificant, or abated by the 
counsels of the unsuccessful or the timid. When 
eminence is reached this spirit is ever found to 
have been its prelude. It is the grand incitement 
to emulation, the nurse of noble seutiment. The 
philosopher, who attracts notice by the ingenuity 
of his speculations, or the usefulness of his dis 
coveries, bas often relieved the painfulness of 
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his early meditations. The orator of established 
reputation has viewed from a distance the envied 
height on which it stands. Often, in the chambers 
of his alma mater, and while submitting to the 
discipline of preparation, has his heart been 
swelled by fancied plaudits, and his ear caught 
the sound of bursting acclamations. The com- 
mander of legions has vanquished the foe in 
other places than the field. The surrender of 
fortresses, the humbled submission of haughty 
adversaries, and the full display of the trium- 
phant standard, have marked the early reveries 
of his ambitious souk 

These are the feelings which form the inno- 
cent and profitable recreations of the juvenile 
mind. Innocent, for they save ìt from wander- 
ings that may be dangerous; profitable, for they 
strengthen the resolutions of diligcnce, and sup- 
port the labour of exertion. A celebrated heathen, 
upon being rallied qn his belief in the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and told it was but an idle 
dream, replied, that, if it were so, he wished not 
to be awakened from a delusion so pleasing. To 
arguments that would discourage ardour, let 
such be the answer of the enterprising youth. If 
he be told his expectations are illusory, let him 


‘reply, he will continue a mistake that exalts the 


dignity of his nature. keeps his attention from 
whatever is degrading, and fixes it upon objects 
animating and elevated. Labour is so wearisome, 
that the force of incentives, exerting on the mind 
an active and uniform influence, can alone impart 
to it vigour, and endue it with perseverance. The 
desire of distinction, whatever shape it may 
assume, whether it is to arise from political 
advancement, or military renown, from exten- 
sive opulence, or literary pre-eminence, forms 
such an incentive, and the moment of its forget- 
fulness marks the relapse into inactivity and 
self-indulgwrice. : 

The desire of fame has ever characterised the 
youth of celebrated and illustrious personages. 
He, who feels not such a desire, will keep his 
course of calm and unenvied obscurity. ‘Lhe 
greatest orator and the greatest statesman Rome 
ever produced, Cicero, whose name reminds 
us of all that is exalted in genius, and splendid 
in reputation, had his soul always filled with 
this animating passion. Pleading for the poet 
Arcnias, aod celebrating his fame m letters, ¢ I 
have been cunvinced,’ he says, ‘frem my youth 
by much instruction, and much study, that noth- 
ing is greatly desirable in life but glory, and 
that, in the pursuitof this, all bodily sufferings, 
and the periis of death and exile, are to be 
slighted anu despised.’ Most men of illustrious 
fame might be equally full with the Roman 
orator in acknowledgments of their sensibility 
to glory. Themistocles, upon bemy asked what 
music, or whose voice was most agreeable to 
him, answered ‘that man’s, who could best ce- 
lebrate his virtues.’ The Macedonian conqueror 
made the Ilad the constant companion of his 
marches. By having ever present to his mind 
the exploits of heroes and the lustre of conques’, 
ue kept in full blaze toe fire of his own ambition. 


thought, by mixing anticipations of celebrity with | Arrived at the tomb of Achilles ‘Happy youth,’ 
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he cried, ‘you could nd a Homeriou. zeua y 
fame.’ The sons of indolence mav' aficct the 
consolation that early ambition is a touii some 
and sometimes corrosive inmate of the bieust, 
that it gives to the mind fectings unfriendly to 
its tranquillity, and preduces infelicity by the 
mortifications to which it exposes; that it robs 
the pillow of its slumber. and casts a paleness 
on the cheek. Whatever toundation there may 
be for this, it is not to be listened to as a motive 
to dissuade. What pursuit, however inglorious, 
is free from its solicitudes, and who, but the 
listless disciple of torpor, will be repulsed, 
because his course is not always pleasan!. or his 
path always smooth. The solicitudes of ambition 
are allowed. but they are less to he dreaded than 
the mischiefs of inactivity, or the repinings of 
insignificance. 

Let the youth, in the spring of life, press on 
with alacrity in the career he has chosen. He 
has al! the motives of future eminence to kindle 
up his enterprise, and animate his zeal hvery 
analogy of nature will remind him of bis obliga- 
tions, and encourage him in his attempts. See 
how the fruits of the earth, from small begin- 
nines. sead into full luxuriance; Like the 
husbandntin, let him sow while the seasan is 
auspicious, and the soil kind. The prospect of 
harvest will mitigate his toil, and be as refresh- 
ing dews to his exertion. With a model of 
successful diligence, ‘let him not be prevented 
by indulence, seduced by pleasure, or diverted 
by sleep’ from the objects his ambition would 
attain. Let him nourish emulation by the fre- 
quent presence of great and distinguished ex- 
amples. - Let the volume of PLutarca be often 
open before him, and let him constantly recollect, 
that, if he gain not the heights of uncontested 
superiority, laudable endeavours seldom go with- 
out some reward. 

MARCELLUS. 
Zame 
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EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED @aRTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. . 


[Continued.] ` 


“Consider once more, Athenians, that you 
run greater hazards than any other people of 
Greece. Philip meditates not only to conquer 
you, but to destroy you. For he knows very 
well that you are not made to be subjects. If 
you would be such, you could not; you are too 
much accustomed to command. He knows that 
at the first opportunity you would give tim more 
trouble, tharf all the rest of Greece togeti:er.” 

How very few words were necessary for De- 
mosthenes to awaken, in the Athenians. the sen- 
timent of their power and grandeur! With what 
an air of simplicity he speaks of it, as of a theg 
agreed, and of which noiman doubted! This, for 
a vulgar orator, would have been a fine subject 
for amp!fication: could there be any more 
azrecable io treat.before such hearcrs? But 


j 
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what amplification could have equalled those 
words, so simple and so great. Philip knews 
you are not made to serve; that eveh if you 
would, you could not: you are too much in the 
habit of commanding. It is one of the character- 
istics of Demosthenes to attain by turns of 
thought, which appear common, with a sort of 
noble and measured familiarity, more than others 
by magnificent expressions. 


« Make war upon him, then, from this day, if 
you would avoid a total ruin. Detest the traitors 
who serve him, and consign them to punishment. 
We can never get the better of lorcign enemies, 
if we do not first punish our enemies within, who 
conspire with them. Without this you will be 
wrecked against the rock of treason, and become 
the prey of the conqueror. 


« And what is the reason, do you think, why 
Philip dares thus outrageously to insult you? 
Why, at the time when he employs against 
others, at least the arts of seduction, and even 
those of real services, should he dare to employ 
against you, alone, his menaces? Consider all 
that he has done in favour of the Thessalians to 
allure them into servitude. By how many artifi- 
ces did he impose on the unfortunate Olynthians, 
by giving them at first Potidea, and several other 
places; all that he does, at this day, to gain the 
Thebans, whom he has delivered from a danger- 
ous war, and whom he has rendered powerful in 
Phoczae We know, it is true, what price has 
been paid, by the former, in the sequel, for 
what they have received, and the price that 
the latter must pay. But for you, without speak- 
ing of what you have already lost in the war, 
how many times, even during the negotiations 
of the peace, has he deceived, insulted, and 
plundered vou? The places of Phocza, those of 
Thrace, of Doriscus, of Pyle, of Serrio, even 
the person of Ccrsobleptes, what fas he not 
taken from you? Whence proceeds this conciuct, 
so different towards you, and towards the othcr 
Greeks? It is because we are the only people 
among whom our enemies have declared pro- 
tectors with impunity; the only people among 
whom they can say every thing in favour of 
Philip, when they have received his money, while 
he is seizing on the treasures of the republic. It 
would not have been safe for any one to declare 
himself the partizan of Philip, arnong the Olyn- 
thians, if he had not seduced them by giving 
them Potidea. It would not have been safe for 
any one to declare himself the partizan of Philip 
among the ‘Thessalians, if he had not assisted 
them in banishing their tyrants, and had not 
restored to them Pylos. It would not have been 
safe for any one to deciare himself the partizan 
of Philip, among the Thebans, before he had 
subjugated Boctia, by destroying the Phoceans. 
But, among us—but in Athens, when he has 
appropriated to himself Amphipolis and the 
country of the Cardians, when he is prepared to 
invade Byzantium, when he has fortified Eubea 
in such a manner as to enchain Attica, any one 
‘may, with all s:fety, raise a voice in his favour ; 
and, from poor and obscure as they were, his 
friends are become rich and powerful: and we, 
on the contrary, we have fallen from splendor 
to humiliation, and from opulence to poverty. 
For, in my estimation, the truc riches of a re- 
public are in the number of her allies, in their 
attachment, in their fidelity, and these are what 
we have lost. And while with so much careless- 
hess, you suffer so many advantages to be 
ravished from you, Philip bas become great, 
furzunate, redoub.. dle, both to Greeks and Bar- 
Lariuns; Athens is forsaken, and in contempt; 
rich only in what we display in our markets, 
poor in every thing that constitutes the glory 
and the power of a Iree peoples” 
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Despreaux has been called ‘ the poet of good 
sense ;’ we may give to Demosthenes the appel- 
lation of ‘the orator of reason.’ And we have so 
much need of such a one! Among us they have 
perverted the understanding, in order to stifle 
conscience. They have counterfeited at pleasure 
the human mind; and what do we do here but 
labour to restore it? Without reason there is 
no justice, and without justice no liberty. We 
have acquired, at a great price, the right of ex- 
pressing zeal for the truth: error and ignorance 
have done us so much harm! 

Let us annihilate the tyranny of words, to re- 
establish the reign of things. You have seen the 
proof, that the word /éerty may be written on 
all our doors, when oppression is on all our 
heads. And who was then the freeman, even in 
irons, even on the scaffold? He alone who had 
known how to preserve the independence of his 
principles. It is then, by reason and by justice, 
that man can be essentially free. There is this 
grandeur in man, that he is, by his thoughts, 
superior to every power that is not conformable 
to reason; and this alone would prove, that all 
true grandeur comes from Gop, to whom we 
are indebted for thought and reason. It is by 
this that the just man is able to condemn power, 
even when it oppresses him; it cannot oppress 
him but for a moment; he condemns it forever. 
He can brand it with a word, confound it by a 
look, humble it even by his silence, which ty- 
rapny cannot do, with all its sattelites, and all its 
hangmen. 

Honour then to reason and to order, which is 
its work! Honour to the one, and to the other, 
and so much the rather, because their names 
alone have been a long time among us, at first 
an object of insult, and then a title of proscrip- 
tion. Restore them to their places, and that is 
sufficient to avenge them. From that hour those 
of their enemies are marked; and indelible will 
be the stain. 

Let us learn, from the example of Demosthe- 
nes, never to be afraid of speaking salutary truth 
to our fellow-citizens. We never obtain, by 
demagogical flattery, any thing better than a 
transitory influcnce, and a long ignominy. The 
advantages of demayogues are brittle and pre- 
carious, and subject to terrible vicissitudes. This 
truth, to be felt, has not even occasion for those 
examples without number, which have passed 
before your eyes. These, however, ought never 
to be forgotten. Repeat this lesson to your- 
selves, without ceasing, that he who deceives 
the people, understands his own interests no 
better than those of the public, and dishonours 
only to cestroy himself. I know of no character 
so abject and so odious asa flattercr of the peo- 
ple: he is an hundred times more so. than a 
flatterer of kings. For a throne naturally allures 
Battery, and discountenances truth. ‘Khe people 
on the contrary, permit themselves to be de- 
ceived, it is true, but they do not demand to be 
deceived; they have no need of it, and they fee) 
the want of information. They love end reccive 
the truth, when we dare to speak it: and when 
they reject it, it is for want of light more than 
from pride or corruption. When they conceive 
it, they applaud it so much the more, as we 
exercise towards them aright which is that of 
all. Jt is this which renders the truth so 
hateful and so terrible in the sight of those, 
who have so much interest in preventing it from 
ever coming to the knowledge of the people, 
because they have so much in blinding them. 
And this policy, common to tyrants, must neces- 
sarily have been that of ours, who were destitute 
of talents as well as courage. It has censisted 
wholly in giving all power to do mischief to that 
class of inen, who are everywhere the dregs ol 
nations, to those who have nothing, who know 


nothing, and who do nothing; to that assemblage 
of nakedness, idleness, and ignorance, composed 
of all that is worst in the human species: we may 
judge of them by what they have once done, when 
once they reigned. But observe, at the same 
time, that this policy, which imposed for a mo- 
ment on those who are always dazzled by suc- 
cess, was not less silly than atrocious. Tyrants, 
who have possessed genius, have never employ- 
ed instruments, of whom they could not always 
be the masters; the tyranny, which uses only 
instruments to whom it is itself a slave, is stupid; 
for it is always their victim. And what can be 
more delirious than to invade every thing, with- 
out being able to keep any thing, and to ereet 
scaffolds to finish by ascending them? But this 
belongs to our history, and I return to that of 
eloquence, and the triumphs of Demosthenes. 
[ Lo be Continued.) 


=e 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SOAME JENYNS, ESQ. 
(Concluded. ] 


His character seems to have been amiable and 
respectable. His life had been very active and 
diversified. He had studied much, he had seen 
more. He conversed as well as he wrote. His 
thoughts were sprizhtly, his expressions neat. 
His person was diminutive, and of a slight make; 
and he had a small wen, or protuberance, on his 
neck. In his youth, he had been so fond of 
dress as to be distinguished as one of the beaux 
of his time; but in the latter part of bis life, his 
appearance was rather mean, being generally 
habitedin a Bath beaversurtout, with blue worsted 
boot-stockings. His religious reutine is said to 
have been singular. From early impression, or 
strong conviction, he was originally a zealous 
believer of revelation, and suspected of a ten: 
dency to certain fanatical opinions. Gradually 
losing ground in faith, he wandered into paths 
obscured by doubt, and became a professed 
deist; till, by a retrograde progress, he measured 
back his steps to the comforts of rational christi- 
anitve On his death-bed, it is said, he reviewed 
his life, and with a visible gleam of joy, he gloried 
in the belief, that his Views of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion had been useful. 
It was received. perhaps, where greater works 
would not make their way, and so might have 
aided the ardour of virtue, and the confidence of 
truth. He spoke of his death as one prepared to 
die. He did not shrink from it as an evil, nor as 
a punishment, but met it with decent firmness, 
as his original destiny,the kind release from what 
was ‘worse, the kinder summons to all that is 
better. Asa lay vindicator of divine revelation, 
he ranks with Milton, Locke, Addison and New- 
ton. 

As an author, he has attained no small degree 
of reputation, by powers which have had every 
aid that useful and polite learning could give. 
He possesses a judgment critically exact, an ele- 
gant taste, and a rich vein of wit and humour. He 
is intitled to great praise for many excellencies of 
style. Mr. Burke has truly said that he was one 
of those who wrote the purest English, that is, 
the most simple and aboriginal language, the 
least qualified with foreign impregnation. To 
the character of an elegant, he joins that of a 
sensible and agreeable writer. He has the rare 
merit of treating, in a pleasing manner, that 
abstracted metaphysic subject, the origin or ne 
cessity of evil, which has perplexed human rea- 
son in every age. He has written like a man of 
taste and acuteness, in the habit of deep thinke 
inge A species of reading often injurious, and 
generally unentertaining, he has rendered at once 
interesting and argumentative. But genius, like 
every power in human nature, is capable of an 


absurd and pernicious, as well as of a judicious 
and beneficial application. While it is employed 
in investigating useful truths, and enlarging the 
boundaries of real knowledge, it is rendering 
such important services to mankind, as to merit 
the highest applause. Of this perversion of 
genius, his political tracts and philosophical dis- 
quisitions afford a striking example. Not con- 
tented with that portion of reputation for origin- 
ality, which is to be acquired in the plain path of 
truth and common sense, he finds it necessary 
to employ the subtleties of sophistry in support 
of opinions which party-attachments led him to 
adopt, and to exercise his superior abilities in 
erecting fanciful and paradoxical systems, or in 
defending some dangerous tenets. His View of 
the Internal Evidence of the Chrisgian Religion 
contains many just and important observations ; 
but his method of reasoning is liable to consi- 
derable objections. It has not occurred to the 
advocates of the Christian religion, that doctrines, 
allowed to be contradictory to reason, are not on 
this account the less credible, nor have they ever 
conceived that the virtues of friendship, fortitude 
and patriotism, do not form a part of the morality 
of the gospel; much less have they urged the 
want of these virtues as a peculiar recommen- 
dation of its excellence. They are conspicuously 
illustrated in the character of its author; and it 
would be easy to produce striking instances, in 
which his courage and friendship, and concern 
for the welfare of his country, were actually dis- 
played. ‘he advocates of Christianity, in answer 
to Shaftesbury and others, have sufficiently vin- 
dicated it in this respect. They are unquestionably 
virtues of considerable importance ; and so far as 
they do not interfere with the general principles 
of benevolence, which Christianity inculcates, 
they constitute a part of Christian morality. 

As a poet, he is rather characterised by ele- 
wance and correctness, than by invention or en- 
thusiam. He writes with terseness and neatness, 
seldom with much vigour or animation. He is 
a pleasing and elegant, but not a very animated 
or first-rate writer. His expression is concise, 
his wit lively, his satire poignant, his humour 
delicate, and his versification easy, flowing, and 
agreeable. His Art of Dancing, Modern Fine 
Gentleman, Modern Fine Lady, First Epistle of 
Horace, Burlesque Ode, &c. are elegant and 
beautiful compositions. In every one of them 
there are just conception, lively imagination, 
correct expression, and clear connection. His 
_ version of Browne’s ‘ De Immortalitate Animi,’ 
is a correct and classical performance, which 
may challenge a comparison with the subsequent 
versions of Mr. Cranwell and Mr. Lettice. His 
shorter pieces, in general, may be read with 
pleasure. We find hcre and there some inde- 
cencies of expression, which we sincerely wish 
he had avoided. ‘The Epitaph on Dr. Johnson 
was not dictated by the same spirit of candor and 
friendship which bedewed the grave of Jenyns, 
and strewed it with Bowers. 

His moral and literary character has been de- 
lineated by Mr. Cole, in his ‘ Sketches,’ with the 
zeal of friendship, and the fondness of affectionate 
remembrance; but be rates his merits too high. 
His remarks on bis style are exceeding just. 

“ He was a man of great mildness, gentleness 
and sweetness of temper, which he manifested 
to all with whom he had concerns, either in the 
business of life or its social intercourse. His 
earnestdesire was, as faras ‘it was possible, never 
to offend any person; and he made such allow- 
ances, even for those, who, in their dispositions, 
differed from tim, that he was rarely offended 
` with others; of which, in a long life, he gave 
many noble instances. He was strict in the 
performance of religious duties in public, and a 
constant practiser of them in private; ever pro- 
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fessing the greatest vencration for the church of 
England and its government, as by law establish- 
ed; holding her liturgy as the purest and most 
perfect form of public worship in any establish- 
ed church in Christendom: but he thought that 
alterations and amendments might be made in 
it, which would render it more perfect than it is 
in its present state, and which he earnestly de- 
sired to have seen accomplished by those who 
were properly authorised. 

“In private life, he was most amiable and en- 
gaging ; for he was possessed of a well-informed 
mind, accompanied by an uncommon vein of 
the most lively, spirited, and genuine wit, which 
always flowed very copiously amongst those 
with whom he conversed, but which was tem- 
pered with such a kindness of nature, that it 
never was the cause of uneasiness to any of those 
with whom he lived; this made his acquaintance 
much sought after, and courted by all those who 
hada taste for brilliant conversation, being well 
assured that they would be delighted with it 
where he was; and that, though they did not 
possess the same talent, they never would be 
censured by him because they wanted it. 

« This so gentle an exertion of so rare a qua- 
lity, he not only strictly observed himself, but was 
always much hurt if he observed the want of it in 
others; and considered every sally of wit, how- 
ever bright it might be, which tended to the 
mortification of those whe heard it, as one of its 
greatest abuses, since he looked upon all pre- 
eminent gifts of the mind, bestowed by nature, 
as much for the happiness of others, as of those 
whe possess them. 


“ No person ever felt more for the miseries of 
others than-he did; no person saw, or more 
strictly practised, the necessity imposed on those 
who form the superior ranks of life, whose duty 
it is to reconcile the lower classes to their 
present condition, by contributing the utmost 
to make them happy; and, thereby, to cause 
them to feel as little of that difference as is pos- 
sible ; for he was most kind and courteous to all 
his inferiors, not only in his expressions and in 
his behaviour, but in assisting them in all their 
wants and distresses, as far as he could; ever 
considering his poor neighbours, in the country, 
as parts of his family, and, as such, intitled to his 
care and protection. 


“He spent his summers at his house in the 
country, residing there with hospitality to his 
tenants and neighbours, and never suffered any 
places at that season calculated for public diver- 
sions to allure him; for he said he could, at that 
time, do more good in his own parish, than in any 
other situation. 


“ He frequently lamented the prevailing fashion 
of the later times of his life, which carried gen- 
tlemen with their families from London, when it 
is deserted by all whose absence can be dispensed 
with, to places far distant from their houses and 
ancient seats iti the country ; opened chiefly for 
the reception of those, who wish to continue the 
scenes of dissipation they have left: whence it is 
that the money which should revert to the dis- 
tricts from which it was received, is turned into 
a different channel; tenants are deprived of the 
advantages they are in some degree intitled to, 
from its expenditure amongst them ; hospitality 
done away, and the stream of charity, that would 
otherwise have gladdened the hearts of their poor 
neighbours, is stopped; their inferiors deprived 
of their example, encouragement, and protec- 
tion, in the practice of religion and virtue, and 
thereby the manners of the country altered for 
the worse, which necessarily occasions great 
mischiefs to the public. 


“ When he was in the country, he constantly 
acted as a magistrate in his own district, and 
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attended all those meetings, which were holden 
for the purposes of public justice. 

“From the general opinion that was enter- 
tained of his inflexible integrity, and superior 
understanding, he was much resorted to in that 
character at home. 

“Unknown to Sir Robert Walpole, and un- 
connected with him by acquaintance or private 
regard, he supported him to the utmost of his 
power, till he retired from his high station. He 
seldom or ever spoke, whilst sitting in Parlia- 
ment. 

“ From having long had a seat at the Board 
of Trade, and constantly attending his cuty there, 
he gained an understanding ef the great outlines 
of the commercial interests of his country. 

« As an author, so long as a true taste of fine 
writing shall exist, he will have a distinguished 
place amongst those who have excelled. What- 
ever he hath published, whether he played with 
his muse, or appeared in the plain livery of prase, 
was sought for with avidity, and read with plea- 
sure, by those who at the time were esteemed 
the best judges of composition. A minute cri- 
ticism on their several excellencies is unneces- 
sary, as the public sanction hath stamped their 
merit. Suffice it to say, that his poems are on the 
most pleasing subjects, ard are executed with a 
warm animation of fancy, sterling wit, and, at the 
same time, great correctness. 

“ Fle wonderfully excelled in burlesque imita- 
lions of the ancient poets, by applying their 
thoughts to modern times and circumstances; 
which might be well expected, after his short 
but excellent strictures on this manner of write 
ing, prefixed to his imitations of the first epistle 
of the second book of Horace’s Epistles, inscribe 
ed to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 

“How far he followed the rules there laid 
down, must be determined by those who shall 
read and compare the original with the transla- 
tion, in which it may found, that, in this kind of 
imitation, he hath gone through a poem of three 
hundred lines,” without ever losing sight of the 
original, by introducing new thoughts of his own. 

“ Asa writerof prose, whoever will examine 
his style, will find that he is intitled to a place 
amongst the purest and correctest writers of the 
English language. He always puts proper words 
in proper places, and hath, at the same time, a 
variety in different members of his periods, which 
would otherwise tire and disgust the reader with 
their sameness: a failure which may be found in 
some of the works of those to whom the public 
have ascribed a superior degree of merit. But this 
variety occasions no difficulty or embarrassment 
in the sense intended to be conveyed, which al- 
Ways at first sight appears clear, and is easy te 
be comprehended, so that the reader is never 
stopped in his progress to study what is meant. 

‘* This is his characteristic as a writer, on 
whatever subject he engaged, whether it were 
serious or called for his wit, whether political, 
moral, religious, or metaphysical, his matter is 
always most pertinent to the subject which he 
handles; he reasons with closeness and pre- 
cision, and always by a regular chain of argu- 
ment arrives at the conclusions which he pro- 
fesses is his design to establish. And whoever 
will attend to the exertions of his mind, mani- 
festing at some times the truest humour and the 
most lively wit, at other times the most regular 
chain of argument, with the nicest discrimina- 
tion and marked differences of abstract ideas, 
cannot but allow, that as wit consists in quickly 
assembling ideas, and putting those together 
with readiness and variety, wherein can be found 
any resemblance ; and judgment, on the contrary, 
is carefully separating ideas from one another, 
and examining them apart; I say that he cannot 
but allow that our author was one of those very 
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few who have appeared in the world possessed 

of these two almost discordant talents of the un- 

derstanding.” s 
zqemep 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PARTS TO AMSTER- 
DAM, IN THE YEAR 1V96. 


[Continued.] 


The Dutch are not deficient in hospitals, and 
other public charities. yet there is a multitude of 
beggars in the streets of their cities; and in Am- 
sterdam, more than in the other towns of Hol- 
jand, and they are the most importunate of all 
the tribe of mendicants. This is, in a great mea- 
sure, owing to the vast number of Jew families 
that compose nearly a quarter of the city. This 
unfortunate and persecuted nation are not per- 
mitted, here, to learn any regular trade or pro- 
` fession, lest they should become too influential. 

Thus the cruel bigotry of the Christians on one 
side, and the pertinacious adherence of the Jew, 
toa monstrous and ridiculous system of idle and 
imposing ceremonies on the other, have for ages, 
kept millions from participating the equal privi- 
leges of social institutions. What wild havoc 
in the confined circle of human happiness have 
religious lawgivers uniformly committed ! One 
indeed is contented with punishment extended 
only to the fourth generation, while another, re- 
fining on cruelty, makes the soul immortal in 
order to make it more exquisitely miserable ! 

2nd. Dec. The season bas now got so in ad- 
vance, that it leaves me to regret that I did not 
take a summer tour through Holland and Flan- 
ders in my way to Paris. A traveller who is 
desirous of seeing large towns, the inhaoitants 
of which are honest, frank, industrious and mild- 
ly superstitious ; ora fertile andcharming country 
every acre of which is carefully cultivated, and su- 
perabounding with produce, will find them all in 
Flanders. And he who wishes to observe com- 
mercial cupidity, and avaricious bustle, will net 
be disappointed in the seaports of Holland; but 
he will also meet with canals, gardens, villages, 
and mills, almost as numerous as the trees which 
shade the streets and adorn the waters of this 
singular amphibious country; and a number of 
the neatest towns in Europe. 

The only literary institution of any note in this 
capital, oriyinated about twenty years ago, and 
is called the Felix Meritise It is composed of 
four hundred subscribers, who have a large hand- 
some edifice in which their meetings are holden. 
The society is divided into five different depart- 
ments, viz. One for commerce, in which is in- 

: cluded navigation, agriculture, manufactures and 
trafic. “The second embraces physicks, another 
drawings and designs; the fourth musick ; and 
the fifth general literature. The meetings boid 
oul an occasional agreeable intercouse to its sup- 
‘porters. Professor Van Swinden, a physician 
of learning and labour, one of its principal found- 
ers, confessed to me that there had not arisen 
from it that public benefit which be had at first 
flatterest himself: and itis rather to be consi- 
derd as a place of rclined amusement. than an 
establishment of solid learning ; rather as a 
gritification to the vanity or taste of incisiduals, 
tha: promotive ofany general uulity or notional 
fraprovement. The music room is a lolty sal- 
Jou. chirty-six foot high, by seventy-two and fifty 
four in diwunsions. f was iast evening at a sub- 
scriIpvon concert, which ts conducted wholty by 
ainuteurs of the Science. “Puce room was tilled 
with genteel people, and the young gentlemen 
who were the performers, reccivea some merited 
applause . 

The Dutch are fond of chimes. vour ears are 
therclore perpetu: y saluted by the tinklings of 
the bells in the different steepics, and your lodg- 
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ings disturbed with the melodious warblings of hand 


the multitude might think, was I one of their 
Burgo Masters, l certainly should consider ita 
duty to arrest these itinerant murderers * of the 
music of sweet sounds.” as public nuisances. 

There does not appear to be a very cordial 
confidence placed in the Convention which is 
sitting at the Hague. That assembly which 
ought to have been a selection of their choicest 
spirits, and most enlightened citizens, is a com- 
pound of harsh, invenomed patriots, and raw 
discordant statesmen, who are better at resent- 
ment and demolition than at the discovery and 
union of those nice, but just and firm principles 
of the social compact, which, while they secure 
the rights of the citizen, provide vigour and re- 
source to the administration of the state. Along 
period, therefore, in all probability must elapse, 
before these divided and disastrous provinces ob- 
tain any stable political consequence. Most 
agree in lamenting their disorganized govern- 
ment; and all in reprobating the conduct of the 
English for involving them in their war against 
the French republic; nor are their gallic allies be- 
loved for compelling them to combat the British 
Lion. Thus alternately degraded, plundered anc 
despised by each of these gigantic powers ; des- 
titute of union, commerce, spirit and character, 
should they continue to exist at all as a distinct 
government, it must be by the sufferance and 
assent of Great Britain and France, neither of 
which will acquiesce in their becoming a depend- 
ent department to the other. 

Here, as at the Hague, we had an opportunity 
of seeing a specimen of the Batavian guards. 
Their uniform is blue and red: the men are all 
young, and their laurels are yet to be gathered. 
The French hussars, who are to be found in eve- 
ry town of importance from Paris to Amsterdam, 
make a different appearance. Alert and ani- 
mated, they shew that they feel the triumphs of 
their country, and rejoicein the garb ofits heroes. 
By the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
which these provinces entered into with the re- 
public of France, they stipulated to pay to the go- 
vernment, one hundred millions of Florins (equal 
to four millions of Dollars) and to clothe, feed, 
und pay twenty-five thousand French soldiers, 
who were to be employed in their service. When 
the rash and rapid march of the army, last sum- 
mer, uncer Jourdan, from the Rhine to the 
Danube, terminated as the able, experienced, 
and brave Pichegru, foretold it certainly would, 
in defeat and disgrace, Bournonville was order- 
ed on wiih these French battallions in Dutch pay, 
to check the career of the archduke Charles, and 
they have ever since been occupied in fighting 
the battles of France ; but thereby, say the Dutch, 
our frontiers are protected from the insults and 
ravages of the imperial armies. The seven 
unit.d provinces have discharged about one half 
of the enormous contributions they were assess- 
ed by their conquerors; and their new friends 
will no doubt find the method of soon getting the 
remainder. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 
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Neufchatel, Oct. 26, 1800. 
My Dear Sir, 

We left Berne early on the 23d, and passing 
through a country which offered nothing remark- 
able, arrived at Soleure, the capital of the can- 
ton of the same name, where we dined at a ta- 
bie d'hote with a number of very ill-bred French 
officers— Ihere is nothing worth seeing at Sole- 
ure but the church of St. Urso, which has some 


claim to attention from the elegance of its ar- 


_ chitecture both internal and external. 
organs, which abound in every street. Whatever | 


This can- 
ton you perhaps know is Roman Catholic. 

A Mr. Wallier was so polite as to »saew us his 
fine private cabinet of natural history, on our re- 
questing to sec tt. He first asked whether we 
were French. Gu our enquiring the rea:on of 
this question, we found he had Leen a hostage 
in the hands of that nation, and was treeted so 
harshly that he has ever since he.d them in utter 
abhorrence We were much pleased with 
the curiosities shewn us, particularly a sea-cgg, 
perfectly petrified, for which, Mr. Waller said 
lord Spencer ofiered him a hundred louis! 

Soleure lays at the foot of the mountains of 
Jura, which appear to bea mass of calcareous 
rock, but thinly covered with soil. This cele- 
brated chain does not resemble the pointed cliffs 
and needles of the Alps, but is rather like the 
blue ridge in Ametica, the line flowing and un- 
broken. Our road lay along the Juraall the way 
to Bienne, but we saw nothing remarkable. A 
little before we arrived, we were stopped by a 
custom-house officer, who demanded to search 
our baggage, aS we were entering the depart- 
ment of the Huut de Rhin, which robs Switzerland 
of the little canton of Bicnne; afew good words 
and the more powerful argument of haif a crown, 
saved us a great deal of trouble just as it grew 
dark, and obtained us a certificate to enable us 
to pass out of the republic without examination. 


We arrived at Bienne too late to see any thing 
of the town and lake; the former, however, has 
nothing to interest one en passant; we set out 
again early the next morning, and from a hill in 
the neighbourhood saw the whole lake and the 
adjoining country. We breakfasted at a dirty 
little tavern on the neck of land which separates 
this from the lake of Neufchatel, which we had 
a fine view of, all the way to this place, 
where we arrived to dinner. We had also a tran- 
sient view of the small but pretty lake of Morat. 

One principal object at Neutchatel was to see 
the two younger sons of my friend Mr. of 
—— which we had promised their father to doe 
They were under the care of Mr. B. a Swiss 
gentleman, whose family is well known in this 
country for its literary talents and patriotic pub- 
licationse He has travelled all over Europe with ` 
foreign noblemen, and after finishing the edu- 
cation of the two elder sons accompanied them 
in their travels through France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, and Sweden. He has promised the 
father to make the same tour with the younger. 

I was received with open arms by this worthy 
man, and the amiable young who have com- 
pelled us to pass our time principally with them. 
Never was I pressed more to make astay any where 
and indeed the inducements were great, but our 
desire to cross Mount Cenis before the season 
was too late, obliged us to decline all the parties 
and excursions planned for us. We, however, 
remained this day that we might accompany 
them to the isle de S. Pierre, in the lake of Bi- 
enne, celebrated for the residence of Rousseau, 
who shut himself out from the world on this 
island for near three years. 

We rode, in a carriage, from Neufchatel to 
the borders of the lake of Bienne, on which we 
embarked ina small boat, and in forty minutes 
were landed on this little spote Our first visit 
was to the chamber (in the only house on the 
island) whgch the eccentric Jean Jacques occu- 
pied, where we all of course made our own reflec- 
tions. ‘The walls and doors were covered with 
the names of those who had made a pilgrimage 
here, and even the ceiling was not spared. Ipa 
room that had once been occupied by Rousseau, - 
one would expect to find something worthy of 
remembrance, but I am sorry to say, I saw no- 
thing that did any credit to his admirers. A 
great deal of bad verse, and paltry common place 


observations, filled the place of wit, elegance, and | 


taste. 
In this room is a trap door which leads to the 


one under it, to which this singular genius retir- 
ed when he heard any visitors coming up the 
stairs tosce hitne When they entered the room 
below, he made his escape up through the trap- 
door. * Am I so strange an animal,” he used 
to say, “that every body must come to gaze up- 
on me through curiosity ?” 

After ordering dinner, (which you will allow 
we could not dispense with even in the habitation 
of Rousseau) we took a walk round the island, 
and admired the variety of beauties it contained, 
of hill and dale, forest and field, meadow and 
vineyard. It is an enchanting little spot, just 
suited to the romantic mind of the citizen of 
Geneva. 

Mr. B———pointed out to me the favourite walk 
of Rousseau, which was in an elevated alley of 
lofty trees, bordering a steep bank of the lake, 
and affording a fine view of the chain of Jura, 
with the little white villages, at its foot, reflected 
by the lake. At the end of the walk, is a grass 
platform, from whence we could admire the 
range of Alps from Grindenwald almost to 
Savoy. In a summer house, at the other end, the 
visitors, in the fine season, dance. We were 
unfortunately, about ten days too late for the 
vendangis, or vintage, when all the neighbouring 
inhabitants resort here on a Sunday, to the 
amount of several hundred, to dance. This island 
is also the Sunday excursion of the Bernois, and 
the inhabitants of the cities in its vicinity, during 
summer. 

We were entertained, during dinner, by two 
itinerant musicians, whom we afterwards took 
from the island, in our barque. On our voyage 
home, we might have been compared to those 
heroes, who accompanied Jason, in search of 
the golden fleece, for, like them, we had music 
on our poop. 

A little distance from St. Pierre, is a smali 
island, of about a hundred yards in circum- 
ference, which, from its appearance, was no 
doubt joined to the former ; it is little more than 
a huge bank of earth and stones, on which some 

zealot has planted a liberty tree. This island is 
remarkable for being one of the objects on which 
Rousseau exercised his eccentricity, for one day 
remarking on a visit to it (you will be pleased to 
observe it was the boundary of his excursions for 
three years) that no animal whatever lived there; 
he determined it should no longer be uninhabit- 
ed, and accordingly bought a pair of rabbits, 
and placing them upon this new dominion, cried 
¢ I give youthis territory, increase and multiply.’’ 
is command was well obeyed for they increas- 
ed-to such a degree that the place got the name 
of the Isle of Rabbits,. and they enjoyed their 
territory undisturbed till the revolution, whose 
fatal effects even reached this poor little place, 
which hadbeen solong a terra incognita, and the 
rabbits were all destroyed. 

The Isle de St. Pierre was notexempt from the 
evils of war, and I heard with sorrow the account 
of the fierce conflict which took place between the 
French and Bernois, when the former invaded it. 

It was dark long before we reached Neufcha- 
tel, so that we had nothing of the landscape to 

interest us ; but the conversation of Mr. B. was 
so very pleasing and instructive, that we thought 
the way short. Among the nimber of anec- 
dotes,which he related respecting the late revo- 
lution, and the invasion of the French, was the 
foliowing, which I thought worth preserving, as 
at strongly marks the brave and firm charrcter 

of the Swiss Cantons, who alone posses the valour 
of their ancestors, and who alone have made any 
resistance to the incursions of their enemy. 

[To be Continucd. ] 
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FOR JHE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
« Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry.” 


The dissolution of ice and snow being row ful” 
lv accomplished by that potent chemist, the sun’ 
the provident husbandman, refreshed by the rest 
of winter, and gladdened by the view of many a 
spot of vivid green sward, thinks it time to leave 
his afternoon pot of beer unfinished and prepare 
for the labours of spring. But, since many, at- 
tached to ease and the fire side, are unwilling to 
put their bands to the plough, and strive to put 
off the evil day of furrowing the tieids, I will en- 
deavour to convince every proerastinating la- 
bourer, that nothing is so laborious, as having 
nothing to do. 

Ifa fretful farmer, who, in some rainy day, 
thinks no employment ís so toilsome as that 
which he exercises, will cast his eyes upon the 
various idlers, sauntering along with pale cheeks 
and gouty limbs, from Dan to Leersheba, he will 
be convinced that mowing in July, and haling 
wood in December, are less fatiguing than plea- 
sure’s race. When an inquisitive being asks why 
there is so much vice and misery in this world, 
I conceive no answer would be more pertinent, 
than because the vicious and the miserable have, 
at some period of their lives, been haters of labo- 
rious work and husbandry. 


What is it but this aversion to labour, anda 
phantastic wish to be free from care, that urges 
so many to exchange health for whisky, and their 
money for a game of cards? Why are so many 
rheumatic limbs propped by crutches? Why 
does the attorney commence such frequent suits 
forthe innkeeper; and way in a jail are the debt- 
ors’ rooms crowded? If the hoe, the spade, and 
the field could speak, they would say “ because 
men hearken to the whispers of fancy, or the 
nersuasions ofindolence, and forsake us, the best 
allies in life’s warfare.” 

Unless the sower go forth to sow, he cannot ex- 
pect sixty, or a hundred fold. Unless men some- 
times Jove laborious work, and husbandry, they 
will not reckon much fine gold, nor be eagerly en- 
quired after in the gate. The ages of miracles are 
past; and I know not whether man has a right 
to expect that providence will interpose particu- 
larly in his favour, and give him bread, if he will 
not be at the pains to leaven it. 

That ancient adjudication, which sentenced 
Adam to eat bread in the sweat of his brow, has 
been harshly denominated a curse, by unthink- 
ing christians. Butitis demonstrable that the 
necessity fur labour is one of the highest bles- 
sings of life, and without this necessity, other 
blessings would lose half their value. In the ini- 
tial stanza of one of his first compositions, a fa- 
vourite author has uttered this eternal truth with 
equal] grace and energy ; 


O mortal man, who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate 

That, like an emmet, thou most ever moil, 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 

And, certes, there is for reason great ; 

For, though, sometimes it makes thee weep and 
Wall, 

And curse thy star and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 

hag 


The ancient poets, delighting in fiction, have 
amused themselves and credulous readers with a 
gorgeous description of the golden age. An 
age, which, according to poetical chronology, 
existed prior tothe primal curse. In this blest 
period, as the fables of Ovip feign, no coulter 
pierced the carth’s surface, honey distilled from 
oaks, and wine gurgled spontaneously from 
springs. This is undoubtedly a vision of the 
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night. But, if it had been realized, and men, 
like the austere governor in the gospel, could 
have reaped where they had not sown, and gathered 
where they had not strewed, sucha state of inac- 
tion would produce an extreme of weariness, 
more intolerable than the drudgery of the field. 
A profound observer® has remarked that if all 
the year were playing holidays, to sport would 
be as tedious as to work ; and if we mark the 
men of pleasure, whom the legacy. or the par- 


Uality of parents has enriched, we shall discover 


the truth of this observation. Who is so anxious, 

who loses so much rest, who so worketh with his 
hands, as the nocturnal gamester? What perils, 
what storms, what fatigue the drunkard encoun- 
ters, navigating the raging ocean of wine. 

To what injury, and to what infamy is the li- 
bertine exposed, who nightly haunts the recesses 
of debauchery, or who provokes the vengeance 
of the husband by tempting the loyalty of the 
wife. Whattoils, what watchings, what anxie- 
ties are endured by every sensualist, whether he 
roves through the Haram of Variety, or labours 
to sully the purity of virgin innocence: yet all 
these make delight a trade, 

« And coy perdition every hour pursue.” 

For myself, [ cannot help thinking, that cut- 
ting tender grass is more easy, than cutting un- 
lucky cards; that the labourer with a corn bas- 
ket on his shoulder is lesss burdened, than the 
tipler with the load of his stomach ; and that the 
“« flaxen headed plough-boy,” tracing the straight 
and undeviating furrow, has a lighter task to iul- 
ñl, than he, who bewilders himself in the mazes 
of wantonness, who in the twilight, in the evening, 
in the black and dark night, hurries after her, 
who is emphatically called “ the strange woman,” 
and ¢ whose house is the way to Hell, going 
down to the chambers of Death. 

Repair then with alacrity, happy husbandmen, 
to /adorious werk. Trust me, ye sleep sounder 
than he, who advises you, and who is destined 
to have no acres to tll, but who, with throbbing 
temples, toils oyer the weekly sermon. AsI 
wander through rural lanes, with a head perplex- 
ed with anxious thought, and with a heart lacerat- 
ed by many an arrow of adversiiy, still I am al- 
ways tranquilized, when I regard the operations 
of agriculture. I gaze with pleasure at your 
bursting barns, your well ordered cottages, and 
your fruitful fields. I see that, in conseyuence of 
your labour, you are healthful and happy. While 
you, jocund, drive your teams afield, and inhale 
the balsamic flavour of the earth, you consult 
your fortune by the one, and your preservation 
by the other. Continue to.venerate the plough 
und to feed the ox, and you will turn up gold with 
the first, and draw to your dwellings fine geld with 
the second. Let others, asit bas becn eloquent- 
ly said, dig for factitious wealth in the bowels of 
the earth, your brighter ore is derived fiom its 
upper stratum. 

a 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EDITOR, l 

Conceiving. from several happy circumstan- 
ces, which have been lately brought about by the 

en e a aa 

® SHAKSPEARE; who in numerous passages of 
his matchless dialogues, faithful to truthand nature, 
has eloquently recommended hai.iiual industry, and 
who was himself a signal and glorious example of ar- 
dent afiflication, associated with the most creative 
genius. 

t This picturesque phrase rf king Solomon, ex- 
pressed with all the energy and md@ynificence of ori-- 
ental diction, is peculi:-rlv memor bile, becuse eve- 
ry apothegm of the Jewish Prince was the dictate of 
experience, as we abundantly '<rn both from his 
domestic history and public ceclarations, 


. in their papers; for it is universally admitted 
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wisdom of our rulers, that they. may be some- 
what perplexed in devising ways and means to sa- 
tisfy the various demands of government, I have 
ventured to suggest an easy plan to draw forth 
the energies of the people: 1 mean a new mode 
of taxation; which, if adopted, I humbly con- 
ceive, would greatly assist our administration 
in its operations, without in the least endanger- 
ing its popularity. But as my scheme is entirely 
novel, 1 beg your indulgence while I endeavour 
to explain it. 

No man, I presume, will doubt, in this enlight- 
ened day, of the ability of every real patriot, to 
meddle with the affairs of government, I hope, 
therefore, I need say nothing of my motives. 


It 1s well known, that the fifteen millions, of 
dollars which we paid for Louisiana, were en- 
tirely out of the calculation of our cunning finan- 
cier, when he talked so prettily about repealing 
the internal taxes. How is this money to be puid ! 
None of us, surely, can be ignorant of the disa- 
greeable sensations which the name of taxes al- 
ways excites in every real republican bosom; and 
we all know the extreme sensibility of republic- 


anism, which when in power, would scorn to hurt’ 


the feelings of the meanest citizen. I have in- 
deed heard it hinted, that the Louisianians are to 
be sweated for this same sum, and that the powers 
ef the king of Spain are to be transferred to the 
P t for this purpose. This base, absurd, and 
unfounded calumny, scarcely deserves a refuta- 
tion. Who does not shrink at the very idea? 
I could here make use of federal calculations 
(and it would not be the fist time that we have 
made use of them) to prove, that this splendid 
event in the annals of our country, would cost 
each individual but a few cents ; and who, I proud- 
ly ask, would exchange the fine feelings of gene- 
rosity for this paltry sum—particularly, as it is 
the only gratification we can expect to reap from 
the bargain ? 

Besides all these powerful arguments, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to shew that we must divine some method of 
obtaining money, I have been further induced to 
offer this scheme, in order to find something for 
our legislators to do, for which, sir, entre nous, J 
am apt to think they will be greatly obliged to 
me. 

Having said thus much, by way of introduction, 


I shail proceed with due haste, to the interesting 


ebject ofthis communication. I beg leave to ob- 
serve that for reasons above specified, I have pre- 
ferred the word fine to that odious, oldfashioned 
term taxes—and here i might take occasion to 
assert my claim to genuine republicanism, which 
always changes the names of things although the 
form and substance be retained. =" 


I propose Ist, That a fine be imposed on all 
printers who shall be guilty of publishing the truth 


that the federal papers are the only ones which 
ever publish the truth; and as, under such cir- 
cumstances, the truth is a libel, this fine would 
have the merit of falling exclusively upon the 
enemies of the country, which would be another 
glorious epoch in “ the annals of our country."— 
Jt would also hold out an additional inducement 
to the democratic editors in the United States, to 
adhere rigidly to their ancient habits. 


2nd. I propose, that a fine be imposed on all 
persons concerned in aduel. This, I flatter my- 
self, no man will object to—its intention being 
ebvious. We are now in danger of losing two 
zealous democrats by this anti-republican prac- 
tice; and, for aught I know, we might in the 
lapse of ages, lose one or two more in the same 
manner, which would certainly, at any time, be 
a great loss to the community: It is time, there- 
fore, for the public good, to interpose legislative 
aythorky. I declare, at the same time, that 
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neither Mr. Randolph nor Mr. Alston have any 
knowledge of this proposition. 


Srd. I propose, lastly, that a fine be laid on all 


persons who shall refuse to get drunk, in honour 
of Mr. Jefferson, on the 12th day of May next. I 
need say little in defence of this proposal; all 


real republicans will at once see its utility, as it 


will affect none of our imported patriots, or na- 


tive democrats. 

Ishallsay nothing, Mr. Editor, of the great im- 
portance of these discoveries, er the immense 
sums they would produce; but I shall end by re- 
questingthat youwould not throw out the leasthint 
or insinuation that they were communicated by 

A FEDERALIST. 
=e 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Every circumstance which relates to those persons 
whose writings we admire, awakens and interests 
our curiosity. The time and place ef their birth, 
as it is remarked by an accurate scholar, their 
education and gradual attainments, the dates of 
their productions, and the reception they severally 
met with, their habits of life, their private friend- 
ships, and even their external form, are all points 
which how little soever they may have been ad- 
verted to by thcir contemporaries, strongly engage 
the attention of posterity. Not satisfied with re- 
ceiving the aggregated wisdom of ages, as a free 
gift, we visit the mansions where our instructors 
are said to have resided, we contemplate with 
pleasure the trees under whose shade they once 
reposed, and wish to see and converse with those 
sages, whose labours have added strength to virtue, 
and efficacy to truth. 

SHAKSPEARK, above all writers, since the days of 
Homer, has excited this curiosity in the highest 
degree; and perhaps no poet of any nation was 
ever more idolized. His biography, written by 
Rowe, has been read perhaps with more eager- 
ness, than any life in Plutarch. T'he subsequent 
article presents no additional information, respect- 
ing the Bard of Avon, but concisely tells all that 
can be known of his domestic character.) 


An account of the man who has obtained the 
admiration of his country, who, after a period of 
two centuries, is still mentioned with pride, and 
whose excellence has defied all imitation, unites 
the double interest of esteem and curiosity. In 
the life of our immortal SHAKSPEARE we feel 
this interest increased by the astopishment with 
which we view the commencement of his career: 
the eldest among the ten children of a dealer in 
wool, brought up to the business of his father, and 
engaged early in domestic cares, he appears to 
have taken a direction very opposite to the ac- 
quirement of thut splendor which is attached to 
his name. He was born at Stratford, in War- 
wickshire, in the month cf April 1564, and. 
after some slender literary attainments at a gram- 
mar school, he embraced his paternal avocation, 
married, and became a father before the twen- 
tieth year of his age. In that state his wonder- 
ful talents would have been buried had nota 
singular incicent called them into action. A 
neighbouring park, belonging to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, had been frequently plund sred, and Shak- 
speare had, with many others of his own age, 
committed the depredation. Sir Thomas follow- 
ed up his repeated threats with a prosecution: 
Shakspeare revenged himself in a severe ballad, 
in which the knight was treated with the most 
satiric freedom; and then took refuge in London. 
_ On his entrance into the capital, he appears to 
have been reduced to such extreme distress, that 


to hold the horses of those who frequented the 


theatre, and to depend on their liberality, were, 
for some time, all the employment, and all the 
subsistence he could procure. At length, ad- 
mitted to some subordinate office within the 
playhouse, he obtained the notice of the players, 
and Occasionally performed some under parts on 
the stage. He then perceived the tenor of his 


genius, and aspired to supply his deficiencies as 
an actor by merits of a higher nature; as an 
author he began to display the powers of his 
mind. The force of nature and genius united, 
with attentive study, to suit the reigning taste of 
the superior, and the peculiar humour of the in- 
ferior orders of the public, ensured him success. 
Patronage soon followed admiration, and he is 
said to have been rapidly raised to fortune, as 
well as fame, by the generosity of the Earl of 
Southampton ; to whom, in terms of the highest 
gratitude, he has dedicated his two most consi- 
derable poems, intitled Venus and Adonis, and 
the Rape of Lucrece. But the favours he expe- 
rienced were not confined to the courtiers: the 
queen herself conferred on him many marks of 
esteem, and not only continually honoured the 
performance of his dramas with her presence, 
but even condescended to point out objects to 
him; and the comedy of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor is said to have owed its origin to her 
desire of seeing that inimitable medley of wit and 
profligacy, Sir Jobn Falstaff, in love. Thus, with 
little advantages from education, and with the ob- 
stacles of disgrace and penury to overcome, arose 
this Genius of Nature to the notice of his coun- 
try and of his prince, and to the ceaseless admira- 
tion of futurity. If our astonishment at such an 
elevation can be increased, it must be by the 
modesty of his retirement from applause, satis- 
fied with ease and a moderate competency. At 
his native town he purchased a handsome resi- 
dence, where, withdrawn from all the business 
of the drama, he passed the residue of his life. 
He died on the twenty-third of April, 1616, at the 
commencement of his fifty-third year, and ap- 
pointed his youngest daughter and her husband, 
whose name was Hall, his executors. He was 
buried at Stratford, where a monument was erect- 
edto him, and another was raised in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1740, at the public expense. The first 
edition of his plays, collected together, was pub- 
lished in 1623; but the principal edition, with 
the corrections and illustrations of various com- 
mentators, with a glossarial index by Mr. Reed, 
and with notes by Johnson and Steevens. 


SS 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Among many curious, new and valuable books, 
lately imported by Mr. Samuel F. Bradford, and 
Messrs. Conrads, of this city, are “ The Chances, 
or Nothing of the new School, by a disciple of 
theold School.” This Novel is favourably review- 
edin more than one literary journal. s 

Goodes “ Life of Geddes,” the celebrated ro- 
man catholic translator of the Bible, is an inter- 
esting and amusing volume of biography. 

“Commentaries on Classical Learning,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Urquahart, are entitled to great 
attention from every lover of the literature of the 
Grecks and Romans. | 

And Dr. Aikin’s “ Letters on English Poetry,’ 
addressed to a young lady, display the wonted 
graces of his pure and elegant style, together with 
a fund of useful criticism. | 

| 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In his tour to the Hebrides, Boswell says, we 
next went to the, great church of St. Giles, which 
has lost much of its original magnificence in the 
inside, by being divided into four places of pres— 
dyterian worship. ‘Come,’ said Dr. Johnson jo— 
cularly to principal Robertson, ‘let me see what 


-was once a church.’ 


No wonder that he was affected with a strong: 
indignation while he beheld the ruins of religiouss 


magnificence. I happened to ask where ohn 
Knox was buried. Dr. Johnson burst out ‘I hope 
in the highway. l have been looking at his re- 
formations.’ 

Politeness is of great consequence in society. 
It is fictitious benevolence. It supplies the place 
of it among those, who see each other only in 
public, or but little. ° 

Pratt’s © Liberal Opinions,” is a novel of 
ar original cast; and its success induced the 
author to lay aside his adopted name, and 
assume his realone. The adventures of Benig- 
nus, in which it is supposed Mr. Pratt shaded 
some particulars of his own life, and the charac- 
ter of Draper, are admirably drawn, and will 
bear a comparison with the most felicitous 
productions of Fielding, Smollet, or Richardson. 

The felicity of a London life, to a man who 
can enjoy it with full intellectual relish is apt to 
make existence, in any narrower sphere, seem 
insipid or irksome. 

Boswell, in his character of Johnson, declares 
that he was a sincere and zealous Christian of 
the high church of England, and menarchical 
principles, which he would not suffer te be 
questioned; steady and inflexible in maintain- 
ing the obligations of piety and virtue, both from 
a regard to the order of society, and from a vene- 
ration for the Great Source of all order; correct, 
nay stern in his taste; hard to please, and easily 
offended; impetuous and irritable in his temper, 
but of a most humane and benevolent heart; 
having a mind stored with a vast and various 
collection of knowledge, which he communicat- 
ed, with peculiar perspicuity and force, in rich 
and choice expression. | 

There is not, says Anptson, a more useful 
class of society, than Merchants. They knit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourse of 
good offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find 
work for the poor, auginent the wealth of a na- 
tion, and increase the comforts and conveniencies 
of life. 

To censure trade, 

Or hold her busy people in contempt, 

Let none presume. 

Trade to the goed physician gives hisbalms; 

Gives cheering cordials to th’ afflicted heart ; 

Gives to the wealthy delicacies high ; 

Gives to the curious works of nature rare; 

And when the priest displays, in just discourse, 

Him, the all-wise creator, and ceclares 

His presence, power, and goodness, unconfin’d, 

’Tis trade, attentive voyager, who fills 

His lips with argument. 


The judicieus wish of Shenstone was to always 
have a heart superior, with economy suitable, to 
his fortune. | 


It is a miserable thing to be sensible of the 
value of one’s time, and yet restrained by cir- 
cumstances from.making a proper use of it. 
One feels oneself somewhat in the situation of 
admiral Howe. 


The following is a delightful feature in the 
mind of a liberal scholar: 

One part of his character was no less amiable 
than uncommon ; so totally free was he from 
envy, the vice of little souls, that he was always 
eager to encourage the appearance of literary 
merit wherever it could be found; and, if any 
person had cultivated a particular branch of learn- 
ing more assiduously than himself, he took a 
real pleasure in receiving information, and what 


was stillmore rare at his age, ip renouncing an- 
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cient prejudices, and retracting opinions, which 
he allowed to have been precipitately formed. 

There is no word in the Latin language that 
signifies a female friend. ‘+ Amica" means a 
mistress; and, perhaps, there is no friendship 
betwixt the sexes wholly disunited from a degree 
of love. 

Perhaps an acquaintance with men of genius 
is rather respectable than satisfactory. It isas 
unaccountable as it is certain, that fancy height- 
ens sensibility, sensibility strengthens passion, 
and passion makes men humourists. 

=r l 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Eugenius” has remained silent too long. 
During the vernal months, we hope to hear him 
warble, and we will not only gladly listen to, but 
print his songs. 


From “ Beatrice” we expect, occasionally, an 
essay in that easy style, which so agreeably ex- 
presses her good humoured opinions. 


“ M.” we hope, will keep her promise. She 
cannot tire ourreaders with the multitude, or of- 
fend them by the choice of her topics. 


“ Asmodeo,” to our great joy, has again ad- 
dressed us. 


“ The Rural Wanderer” will always find a 
congenial home in the Port Folio. 


The “ Ode of the first book of Horace,” has 
some merit; but many of the lines are too pro- 
SaiCe 


The“ Epigram” is defective in two essential 
particulars, wit and point. 


The “ Description ofa storm on the Atlantic,” 
is of so roaring and dashing a natare, that our 
brains became perfectly giddy, during the vio- 
lence of the tempest. 


It is with pleasure we recognize the hand of 
one of our female correspondents, though she 
has, on this occasion, suppressed her accustomed 
signature. | 


The Editor cannot find either in the public li- 
brary or private collections of Philadelphia, the 
following tracts, which, he hopes, this advertise- 
ment may yet obtain for him, from some man of 
letters, willing to assist literary Jabour, not use- 
lessly.employed. 


Imperfect Hints towards a new edition of 
| Shakspeare, written chiefly in the year 17 82, 4to. 


1787. 


The same, part the second and last, by Samu- 
el Felton, 4to. 1788. 


Cursory renfarks upon the Arrangement of 
the Plays of Shakspeare, occasioned by reading 
Mr. Malone’s essay on the chronological Order 
of those celebrated pieces, by the Rev. J. Hurdis, 
M. A. 8vo. 1792. 


A familiar address to the curious in English 
poetry, more particularly to the readers of Shaks- 
peare, by Thersites Literarius, 8vo. 1784. 


Many juvenile authors, who are in haste to be 
enrolled among the Literati, before they have 
passed the noviciate of discipline, will do well to 
reflect upon the mighty difference between the 
vis vivida animi,the irresistible impulse of genius 
and the mere love of scribbling. To P.then we 
must exclaim : 


-If you’re willing to quit all pretence 

To judgment; reason and to common sense ; 

If you are pleas’d your verses should be scen, 
Mixt with enigmas on a medley skreen; 

if this suffice you, and you think thts fame, 
Write on, and welcome, write, in folly’s name. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Nor are thy stormy sorrows yet forgot; 
Profanely yet dost thou arraign high heav’n, 
Still dost thou murmur at thy adverse lot, 
Ungrateful for the various blessings given? 


Unthinking morta]! wilt thou never know 

That Auman thought could ne’er the eternal scan, 
The earth’s a scene of variegated woe, 

And perfect happiness is not for man. 


A calm reliance on the mighty power, 

Who sees it right that thou should’st suffer here, 

Who deals thee grief, through life’s short flecting 
hour, 

Will guide to realms unsullied with a tear. 


On that rely—still dost thou droop and grieve, 
Come, let us leave this solitary vale, 

And, as we drink the cheering breeze of eve, 
List to the mountain shepherd's mournful tale. 


For not o’er vice alone doth misery spread 
Her ruthless sway, or rend the guilty mind ; 
The breast of innocence full oft hath bled, 
To every woe devoted and resign’d. 


On yon rich mountain, whose aspiring to 
Climbs to the clouds, Palemon’s cottage stood; 
Around his flocks the thymy herbage crop, 
Or lave their fleeces in the winding flood. 


At early morn he’d jocund carols sing, 


Nor wculd he change with kings his happy lot, 


While breathing sweets, and blushing as the spring, 
His beauteous Ellen grac’d his humble cot. 


Young Lubin, pride of all the village youth, 
Enamour’d gaz’d on bashful Ellen’s charms; 
The Mountain Shepherd, conscious of his truth, 
With blessings gave her to his faithful arms. 


The rural toil, the rural sport was theirs ; 

Far from the senseless world’s tumultuous'noise : 
Strangers to guile, their bosoms knew no cares, 
And only throbb’d with love or friendship’s joys. 


And while with scented hay they spread the ground, 
Or biithely drew the loaded team along ; 

Then would the dales and woodland meads around 
Echo the Mountain Shepherd’s artless song. 


A smiling boy (lovely as poets feign 

The god of Love) the parents wishes bless’d ; 
Who, while his grandsire bore him o’er the plain, 
With infant fondness hung upon his breast. 


Blue was his eye, and sparkled bright with health, 
Four summers on his cheek their bloom had shed ; 
Dearer to Lubin than the wide world’s wealth | 
Were the fair ringlets waving on his head, `” 


One fav'rite lamb, bedeck'd with many a flow’r, 
Was Edwin’s fond companion in his play ; 

To adorn his neck, ah! luckless was the hour 
That near the stream induc’d their Steps to stray. 


Of vivid buds, pluck’d from the neighbouring wood, 
A glowing wreath his infant fingers twin’d; 

From his soft hand it dropt into the ftood, 

And gaily sail’d before the fluttering wind. 


Stay, garland, stay! the charming prattler cried; 
But who the wretched Ellen's woes shall tell, 
When, heedless bending o’er the rush tide, 

Into the rapid stream he headlong fell ! 


Loud shriek’d the mother, as convuls’d she stood, 
By force withheld from plunging in the Wave, 
Lubin, distracted, leap’d into the flood 

To snatch his treasure from a watry prave. 


With dauntless breast he stem’d the flood awhile, 
And bore his darling up above the tide, 

But, by the current dash’d,and spent with toil, 
Both, both together sunk, alas! and died! : 
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In spoitive youth's fair, cloudless day, 
Bright Hope iHum’d each rising hour ; 
All then was innocently gay, 

And love diffus’d its softest power. 


The seasons pass’d unmark'd by woes, 
My heart had sweet content in store ; 
I careless pluck’d the blushing: rose, 
Regardless of the thorn it bore. 


But death, who severs earthly ties, 
Spread his dark mantle o'er the scene, 
And sorrow’s deep impressive sighs 
Hath mark’d the hours that irftervene. 


Come, meek religion, to my aid, 
Teach me to kiss thy chastning rod, 
That, when the last great debt is paid, 
My soul may rest in peace with God. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[This is a jealous ode, addressed by Horace to his 
mistress Lydia. He expostulates with the incon- 
stant fair on her preference of a rival, whom he 
describes as riotous and profligate. Perhaps the 
passion of jealcusy was never more beautifully 
described. But his translator observes the taste 
of the lover could not be very delicate, if he sighed 
long after a mistress, whose intemperance he de- 
scribes in such strong terms. We may presume 
this ode was written in Horace’s younger days. 
‘Telephus, his rival, seems to have been a handsome 
and accomplished youth. Addison has finely trans- 
lated the beginning of this ode. See his travels, 
p. 202, andthe Spectator, No. 171.] 


HOR. LIB. I, ODE 13. 
Translated by BoscaweEN. 


Whene’er thy voice extols my rivals charms, 
When every grace thy tavish praise bestows, 
Thy roscat neck, soft taper arms, 
With what fierce flame my bosom glows! 


From their fix’d seat my tranquil spirits fly ; 
The wonted colour trom my check retires, 

Whilst tears, just stealing trom the eye 
Witnessthe slow consuming fires. 


Irage, whene’er the beauties of thy breast 
Rude broils and drunken revelry disgrace, 
When the fierce spoiler has imprest 
Rude kisses on thy tender face. 


Ah! could’st thou hear my fondly warning strain ! 
Ne’er couldst thou hope a constant bliss te prove, 
With him, who dar’d those lips profane, 
* That breath the nectar'd sweets of love. 


- Happy, thrice happy they, whose blameless joys 
Spring from the unbroken union of the heart, 
No murmurings vex, no strife annoys, 
But their lust day alone shall part. 


(The following lines from CHATERTON’S African 
Eclogue, called Heccar and Gaira, produced in 
1770, when he was not seventeen years of age, 
have been given as an instance of the sublimity of 
that genius, which -was capable of producing the 
poems under the feigned name of Rowley.) 

GAIRA. 

Rouse not Remembrance from her shadowy cell, 

Nor of those bloody sons of mischief t tell. 

Cuwna ! O Cawna! deck'd in sabie charms. 

Wiat distant region holds thee from my arms? 

Cawna, the pride of Afric’s sultry vales, 

Soft as the cooling murmur of the gales, 


* This line, though perfect): poetical, may serve 
to show how inadequately the most elegant version 
trans‘uses the beauties of the Latin tongue into our 
owi. ite are often oblived tn see nothing but the 
Wrong side of the tapesiry. The original is 

———** oscula, quz Venus 

Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit.” 

$ VWinite len, a 
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Majestic as the many-colour’d snake, 

Trailing his glories through the blosscm’d brake; 
Black as the glossy rocks where Eascul rears, 
Foaming through sandy wastes to Jaghir’s shores ; 
Swift as the arrow, hastening to the breast, 

Was Cawna, thecompanion of my rest. 


The sun sat low'ring in the western sky, 

The swelling tempest spread around the eye ; 

Upon my Cawna’sbesom I reclin’d, 

Catching the breathing whispers of the wind: 

Swift from the wood a prowling tyger came ; 

Dreadful his voice, his eyes a glowing flame ; 

I bent the bow, the never-erring dart 

Pierc’d his rough armour, but escap’d his heart ; 

He fled, though wounded, to a distant waste, 

I urg'd the turious flight with fatal haste ; 

He fell, he dy’d—spent in the fiery toil. 

I stripp’d his carcase of the furry spoil, 

And as the varied spangies met my eye, 

On this, I cried, shall mv lov’d Cawna lie. 

The dusky midnight hung the skiesin grey ; 

Impell'd by love, I wing'd the airy way; 

In the deep valley and the mossy plain, 

I sought my Cawn., but I sought in vain ; 

The pallid shadows of the azure waves*® 

Had made my Cawna and my children slaves. 

Reflection maddens, to recall the hour, 

The Gods had given me to the Demon’s power. 

The dusk slow vanish’d from the hated lawn, 

I gain’d a mountain glaring with the dawn. 

There the full sails expanded to the wind, 

Struck horror and distruction in my mind, 

There Cawna, mingled with a worthiess train, 

In common slav’ry drags the hated chain. 

Now judge, my Heccar, have I cause for rage? 

Should aught the thunder of my arm assuage ? 

In ever-reeking blood this javlin dy’d 

With vengeance shall be never satisfied ; 

I'll strew the beaches with the mighty dead, 

And tinge the lily of their features red. 
HECCAR. 

When the loud shriekings of the hostile cry 

Roughly salute my ear, enrag’d I'll fly ; 


Send the sharp arrow quivering thro’ the heart, 
Chi!] the hot vitals with the venom’d dart; 


| Norheed the shining steel ornoisy smoke, 


Guaira and Vengeance shall inspire the stroke. 


(Mr. Moore, arecent poet, is much admired in 
England, forthe singular sweetnes of his versifica- 
tion, and for a certain glow in his descriptions, 
mildly ardent, like the setting suns of CLAUDE. 
We shall, occasionally, select from his works some 
of the must pleasing specimens of his genius asa 
Poet, and of his tenderness as a lover.) 


TO JULIA. 
Tn allusion to some illiberal criticisms, 


Why let the stingless critic chide, 
With all that fume of vacant pride, 
Which mantles o’er the pedant fool, 
Like vapour on a stagnant pool. 

Oh! ifthe song, to feeling true, 

Can please the elect, the sacred few, 
Whose souls by taste and nature taught, 
Thrill with the genuine pulse of thought, 
If some fond feeling maid, like thee, 
The warm eyed child of sympathy 
Shall szy, while o’er my simple theme 
She languishesin passion’s dream. 

« He was, indeed a tender soul— 

.“ No critic law, no chill controul 
«Should ever freeze, by timid art, 
“The flowings of so fond a heart.” 
Yes, soul of nature, soul of love, 

That, hovering, like a snow-wing’d dove, 
Breath’d o'er my cradle warblings wild, 
Aud hail’d me passi?7n's warmest child. 
Grant me the tear from beauty’s eve 
From fecling’s breast the votive sigh, 


a DŘ 


t“ The idea ofan African calling the Europeans 
“the palid shadows of the azure waves.” (say the 
Critics) is very happy. A simiiur thought had been 
well expressed a few lines earlier. 

“ The children of the wave, whose pallid race 

Views the faint sun display a languid face.” 


Oh, let my song, my memory find 

A shrine, within the tender mind, 
And I wiil scorn the critic’s chide 
And J will scorn the fume of pride 
Which mantles o’er the pedant ivol, 
Like vapour ona stagnant pool. 


[The following elegant extract is taken fromthe po 
ems of Sir RICHARD FANSHAW, published with 
the translation of J! Pastcr Fido, 1676.—The five 
first lines are part of another sonnet, and some of 
the thoughts resemble the Spanish and Italian 
concettt, but we cannot refrain from admiring the 
allusions to the sanguinary death of the rose, and 
to the massacre of the innocents by Herod. ] 


Thoublushing Rose, within whose virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 
While from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes. | 
Blown inthe morning thou shalt fade e’er noon; 
What boots a life, which in such haste forsakes 
thee! 
Thou’rt wondrous frolic, being to die so soon, 
And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 
If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives, 
Know then the thing that swells thee is thy bane ; 
For thesame beauty doth in bloody leaves 
‘The sentence of thy early death contain. 
Some clown’s coarse lungs will poison thy sweet 
ficwer, 
If by the careless plough thou shalt be torn, 
And many Herode lie in wait each hour 
To murder thee, as soon as thou art born 
Nay force thy bud to blow, their tyrant breath, 
Anticipating life to hasten death. 
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VERSES TO A LADY 
Who had consulted a fortune teller. 


When fair Eliza seeks to know 
Her future lot of bliss or woe, 

By witches and their spells; 
Vainly they mark her natal hour, 
Unconscious of the mighty power 

That in her beauty dwells, 


What various hearts enchanted lie, 
By the soft magic of her eye, 
Where ambush’d love beguiles ; 
What hapless vouths, by charnis undone, 
In vain lament they cannot shun 
The witchery of her smiles. 


- Though destiny obey her breath, 
The good andill, though life and death 
Depend on her alone ; 7 
Sole arbitress of others fate, 
Lest dangers unforescen await, 
Shetrembles for her own. 


Ah, then let gentle pity charm 
at bosoin, which, by nature warm, 
Indifference now congeals. 
Cheer the sad heart with doubts oppress’d, 
And let thy sympathising breast, 
Relieve thecare it feels. 


Garam 


There is much point in the following Epigram. 


As two divines, their ambling steeds bestriding, 

In mérry mood, o'er Boston neck were riding, 

At length a simple structure met their sight, 

From whence the felon takes his hempen flight, 

When, sailor-like, he syu:res accounts with hope, 

His all depending on a single rope— 

“ Ah! where, my friend,” cries one, “ where now 
were «ou, 

“© Had yonder gallows been allow’d its duc ?*” 

“© Where,” quoth the otherin sarcastic tone— 

“Why, where but riding into town—ALon & 2 
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EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. 


(Continued. ] 


Section 4....Examples of the greatest powers of the 
art of oratory, in the two harangues for the Crown, 
the one of Eschynes, the other of Demosthenes. -` 


A FEW preliminary observations are indis- 
pensable inthis place, to discover the importance 
of this trial, and the great character which De- 
mosthenes so long sustained in Athens, where 
the profession of an orator was a kind of magis- 
tracy, and was, particularly for Demosthenes, so 
solid a power, that Philip, as historians inform 
us, said that of all the Greeks he dreaded none 
but Demosthenes. 

After the loss of the battle of Cheronea, the 
Athenians, apprehensive of being besieged,or ier- 
ed their walls to be repaired. It was Demot: cucs 
who gave them this counsel, and to him they 
committed the execution of it. He advanced, 
from his own fortune, a large sum, which he 
made a present to the republic. Ctesiphon, his 
friend, proposed to honour lim with a crown 
of gold, as a recompense for his generosity. 
The decree was passed, and it ordained that the 
proclamation of the coronation should be made 
at the Theatre, during the Feasts of Bacchus, 
when all the Greeks assembled ut Athens, to be 
present at those spectacles. Eschynes had been 
a long time the rival and the enemy of Demos- 
thenes. He possessed great talents, and a fine 
voice, which he had occasion to cxercise, having 
commenced by being a comedian. But he had 
also a venal soul, and was, almost publicly, in 
the number of the mercenary orators, whom 
Philip pensioned in all the republics of Greece. 
Demosthenes alone, as honest as he was eloquent, 
had remained incorruptible, and the Athenians 
were not ignorant of it. Accordingly, it was not 
the first time that he had received the same 
honour, which was now decreed him by Ctesi- 
phon. But here, envy believed it had found 
a favourable opportunity. The fatal battle of 
Cheronea had beaten duwn the power of Athens, 
and rendered Philip the arbiter of Greece. Itwas 
Demosthenes who had advised this war, the 
évent of which had been so disastrous. Eschynes 
flattered himself he should be able to render him 
unpopular in this point of view, and tear from 
him the Crown that was offered him. He attack- 
ed the decree of Ctesiphon, as contrary to law. 
His. accusation turns upon three points. I. A 
law of Athens forbids the coronation of any citi- 
zen, charged with any branch of administration, 
before he should have rendered his accounts, and 
Demosthenes. charged with the reparation of the 
walls, and the administration of the spectacks, 
is still accountable. - This is the first intractions 


2. Another law forbids that a decree of corona- 
tion, passed by the Senate, should not be pro- 
claimed any where but in the Senate itself: and 
that of Ctesiphon, although rendered by the 
Senate, was to be, according to the tenor of it, 
proclaimed at the Theatre, second infraction. 
Finally, and this is the foundation of the cause, 
the decree purports that the Crown is awarded 
to Demosthenes for the services which he has 
rendered, and which he does not cease to render 
to the republic; and Demosthenes, on the con- 
trary, has done nothing but harm to the republic. 
This last accusation was to draw after it the 
censure of the whole conduct of Demosthenes, 
since he had interfered in the affairs of the state; 
and this was the principal object of his enemy, 
who strove to ravish from him both the honours 
which had been granted him, and the glory of 
having deserved them. The quarrel commenced 
two years before the death of Philip: but the 
political troubles of Greece, the embarrassment 
of public affairs, and the danger of the con- 
juncture, retarded the pursuit of the controversy, 
which was not argued and determined till six 
years afterwards, when Alexander was already 
master of Asia. : 

One is tempted to ccpftsre the melancholy 
talents which Eschynes displayed in a bad cause. 
Through his flowing and brilliant elocution, we 
perceive, at every moment, the weakness of his 
materials, and the artifice of his lies. He gives 
to all the laws, which he quotes, a false and 
forced sense, to all the actions of Demosthenes 
a malicious and improbable turn. He accuses 
him of every thing, of which he is himself 
guilty; he reproaches him with being sold to 
Philip, whose pensionary he himself is; and the 
more he feels the defects of his proofs, the more 
he exaggerates his expressions, which is, in 
every kind of calumny, the method of detractors, 
who hope in this manner to excite in others an 
illusion which they cannot raise in themselves. 
With regard to Demosthenes, his cause was 
fair, it is true: what man, under an accusation, 
ever hud a more beautiful one to defend? The 
object was to justify, in the eyes of all Greece, 
the opinion which the people of Athens had of 
him, and the recompense, so flattering and so 
splendid, which they had thought he merited. 
Moreover, he had in his favour the greatest of 
all advantages, the truth. He relates not a single 
fact without having his proof in hand, and every 
assertion is followed by the lecture of a public 
act, which confirms it beyond dispute. But, after 
all, he argued against envy, which is always so 
favourably heard ; and he was obliged to act the 
part always dangerous of a man, who speaks of 
himself, and who recalls to remembrance the 
good he has dune. This was the greatest of all 
difficulties. We shall see that he knew how to 
overcome it. But it is just to recite, in the first 
place, certain passages in the discourse of his 
accuser. 

Although he gives a very false interpreta- 
tion, as it is always very easy to do, to all the 
laws with which he pretends to support himself, 
it was of importance’ to him, nevertheless, to 


establish in the first place, that the sacred re- 
spect which is due to the laws. ought, above Il 
things, in a free state, to prevail over every 
other consideration. This is the foundation of 
his exordium ; and this morsel is treated wih a 
dignity and gravity conlormabie to the subiecte 

“You know, Athenians, that there are three 
sorts of povernment among men: the empire of 
one, the authority of a small number, and the 
liberty of all. In the two first, every thing is 
done according to the will of the monarch, or of 
those who have the power in their hands; in the 
last, all is submitted to the laws. Let every one 
of you then recollect, that the moment he enters 
into this assembly to judge of the violation of 
the laws, he comes to pronounce sentence on 
his own liberty. It is for this that the legislature 
requires of you this oath: I WILL JUDGE ACCORD- 
ING T9 LAW, because it was serfsible that the 
observation of these laws is the maintenance of 
of our independence. You ought, therefore, to 
regard as your enemy whoever ‘violates them, 
and to believe that this transgression can never 
be a fai it of little consequence. Suffer no man 
to take away your rights» Have no regard to 
th: p. tLetion which your generals too frequently 
aller to your orators, tothe great detriment of 
the state, nor to the petitions of strangers, who, 
more than once, have intervened to save the 
guilty. But as every one of you would be asham- 
ed to abandon in battle the post confided to him, 
you ought also to blush to forsake the station in 
which your country has placed you, for the de- 
fence of our laws and liberties. Remember that 
all your fellow-citizens, those who are present at 
this trial, and ‘those who have not been able to 
attend, repose in your fidelity the care of main- 
taining their rights. Recollect your oath, and, 
when I shall have convicted Ctesiphon of having 
proposed a decree, contrary to the truth, and to 
our legislation, abrogate that unjust decree, pun- 
ish the transgressers of the laws, and avenge and 
establish, at once, that liberty which they have 
outraged.” E 

We pass over the juridical discussion, and the 
narration, as long as itis unfaithful, of the admi- 
nistration of Demosthenes, and come to the place 
where Eschynes flattered himself to have the 
greatest advantage. After the battle of Cheronea, 
the Athenians were so far from attributing the 
ill success of the war to the orator who had ad- 
vised it, that they assigned to him, by a common 
voice, the honour of pronouncing, according to 
the custom, the funeral eulogium of those citi- 
zens, who had fallen on that fatal day, and to 
whom they had erected a monument. This 
appointment was glorious: Lschynes and all the 
orators had solicited it. The accuser, arrived at 
this epocha, recalls the memory of that in which 
Demosthenes had carried the resolution for the 
war, and collects, in this point, all his powers to 
overwhelm him under the weight of the public 
calamities. . 

“Jt is here that I owe my lamentations over 
all those brave waitiors whom Demosthenes. in 
contempt of the most sacred augurics, precipi- 
tated into such mianifest danger; and it is he. 
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nevertheless, who has dared to pronounce the ; himself as well as possible to render his adver- 


eulogium of his victims! It is he, who, with his 
fugitive feet, which served his cowardice in the 
plains of Cheronea, has dared to touch the monu- 
ment, which you have erected to the defenders 
of their country ! O thou, the weakest and most 
uscless of men, when it is necessary to act, but 
the most confident when called to speak, have 
you the effrontery to maintain, in presence of 
our judges, that you have merited a Crown? 
And, if he dares to say it, will you, Athenians, 
support him in it? Can this impostor take away 
your judgments and memories, as he has 
taken the lives of his fellow-citizens ? Transport 
yourselves for a moment, in imagination, to this 
assembly at the theatre: behold the herald ad- 
vance, and hear him pronounce the decree of 
Ctesiphon ; represent to yourselves the tears 
which will then flow from the relations of all 
those illustrious deceased, not for the misfor- 
tunes of the heroes of our tragedies, but for 
tacir own calamities, and your infatuation. Who 
is there among the Greeks, who has received 
any education, who is there that will not groan, 
when he recollects what passed heretofore upoh 
the same theatre, in happier times, when the re- 
public was better governed? Then the herald, 
pointing out to the people the children of those 
parents, who had perished in battle, invested 
them with glorious armour, while he pronounced 
these words, at once the eulogium and the en- 
couragement of virtue—‘ these children, whose 
s fathers died courageously for their country, have 
‘been educated at the expense of the state, till 
‘the age of puberty: at this day their country 
‘ furnishes them with the armour of warriors, and 
* places them in the first rank in the spectacles.’ 
This was heard formerly; but what will occur 
at this day? What will the herald say, when he 
shall be obliged to produce in public, and in 
presence of these same children, the man who 
has rendered them orphans? If he pronounces 
the words which compose the decree of Ctesiphon, 
do you believe that his voice will sufie the truth, 
and conceal our shame?’ Do you believe, that 
they will not answer, by a general acclamation, 
that this man (if, indeed, a coward can merit the 
Name), that this man, whom they crown for his 
Virtue, is, in fact, a pernicious citizen, that he, 
whom they crown for his services, has betrayed 
his country, both in the tribune and in battle ? 
Aa ! by all the gods, Athenians, do not offer this 
affront to yourselves; erect not upon the theatre 
a trophy so injurious to yourse’ves; expose not 
Athens to the ridicule of Greece, and open not 
the wounds of your unfortunate allies, the The- 
bans, whom you have received within your walls 
exiles and fugitives, by the fault of Demosthenes, 
whose venal eloquence has destroyed their tem- 
ples and monuments. Recollect all the evils they 
have suffered; behold the old men in tears, and 
the widows in despair, compelled, for life, to 
forget that they have been free, reproaching you 
with filling up the measure of their misery, in- 
stead uf avenging them; conjuring you not to 
crown, in Demosthenes, their destroyer, and 
the scourge of Greece, and to guard yourselves 
against the influence of this sinister Genius, who 
has destroyed all those who have been unfortu- 
nate enough to abandon themselves to his coun- 
sels. What! when one of the pilots, who trans- 
po:ts yeu from the Pireum to the Salumine, has 
haa the misfortune to strike upon the rocks, even 
when it is not his fault, you forbid him, by law, 
forever alter to conduct a ship, you will not allow 
him a secon’ tin to put the lives of Greeks in 
danger, an. sill you permit him, who has caused 
the ru ot all the C: veks, and yours with theirs, 
lo Con nue lo gever you 2” 

Je cannot Le damed that this passage presents 
a conwast ally imayined. The oraiur excrts 
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sary odious and unpopular. He calls around the 
tribunal the ghosts of those unfortunate citizens, 
and places them between the people and Demost- 
henes; he invests him with these avenging ap- 
paritions, and forms them into a rampart round 
about him, which he seems to forbid him to break 
through. Very well! This is the place in which 
Demosthenes will overwhelm him, as soon as he 
resumes the argument. He will destroy, with a 
single phrase, all this apparatus of mourning and 
vengeance, which his rival had erected against 
him. 
[To be Continucd. ] 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 
{ Continued. } 
Neufchatel, Oct. 26, 1800. 
a Dear Sir, 
do not know whether you will recollect, that 
the smaller cantons always possessed more of 
the spirit of ancient republics than the larger, 
which from various causes became, in a great 
measure, aristocracies, in their form of govern- 
ment. The general assembly to which the in- 
habitants of the former delegated their powers, 
both legislative and executive, and out of which 
the magistrates were chosen, was called the 
lands-gemeind, and had a president called the 
landammen. This body assembled generally in 
an open plain, where the affairs of the canton 
were discussed in the presence of their people. 


When the French army had advanced consi- 
derably in Switzerland, and were marching to 
revolutionize the little canton of Schwitz, a meet- 
ing of this respectable assembly was called, to 
consult upon the best means of defence. Not- 
withstanding the insignificance of their numbers, 
the brave Switzers determined upon resistance, 
and nothing was wanting but a chief to lead all 
the men of the canton to battle, who, though 
few, possessed the true Lacedemonian spirit, 
and were as resolute to defend with their lives, 
an Alpine pass, as Leonidas and his Spartans 
that of Thermopylæ, After some little debate 
they chose for their general, a young man of the 
name of Aloes Reding, who was much esteemed 
by his countrymen for his character and talents. 
This youth,” whose name deserves and will have 
a glorious place in the history of his unfortunate 
country, having some grounds to fear he should 
be appointed, had kept aloof from the assembly, 
and secreted himselfin a cavern to be out of ob- 
servation, and, if possible, to be forgotten for the 
moment. The Swiss peasants sent in search of 
him, discovered his retreat, and dragged him 
before the lands-gemeind, where he was saluted 
as chief. He rose and addressed the assembly 
in such terms as these: “ My fellow country- 
men, it was not from fear of marching at your 
head that I was absent’ from my duty, but the 
consciousness of our inferiority of numbers,which 
induced me to decline contributing .to raise up 
your valour on such ufhequal terms; but since 
you will have me to be your general, you must 
swear that I shall run my sword through the 
first man that shall give an inch of ground.” 
This speech was applauded by all present; they 
swore to obey him in every thing, and immedi- 
ately ran to arm themselves with what they 
could find. You may easily conceive what a 


* Every body is acquainted with the spirited con- 
duct of Reding, last year, in his attempts to restore 
the ancient liberty of switzerland, and the persecu- 
tiun he met with,in conseyuence of his brave conduct 
—my friend seems to anticipate the figure he made 
since he-was in Switzcriand. 


figure such a handful of peasants would make, 
half armed, without uniform and undisciplined. 
They immediately took possession of the pass of 
Schendeligie, and waited for the French, whose 
number was eleven thousand, while they scarcely 
amounted to three thousand five hundred! Yet 
valour in the cause of liberty can perform mira- 
cles. They never gave way in the least, but died 
fighting man to man, and making a dreadful 
slaughter of their enemies. Finding them so 
obstinate in keeping their ground, the French 
proposed a cessation of arms, and endeavoured 
to persuade them that thcy only wanted to pass 
through this canton, and that their liberties 
should be preserved. ‘The French general offer- 
ed to signa treaty with them, by which they 
should be permitted to remain armed, but to dis- 
perse totheir houses, in which case no contribu- 
tion whatever snould be exacted from them, but 
onthe contrary, they should be protected. This 
agreement was signed on the spot, and the cre- 
dulous Swiss, relying upon the faith of a perfidi- 
ous general, retired quietly to their houses. The 
next day the French entered the canton, attacked 
them separately, disarmed every man, and levied 
a heavy contribution on the poor peasants, whose 
only fault was a reliance upona solemn compact. 

I do not recollect the name of the French ge- 
neral, but this shameful transaction will reflect 
eternal disgrace upon him. You may rely on 
the truth of the preceding anecdote, as Mr. B. 
had it from Aloes Reding himself, in a tour he 
lately made with the young to the canton of 
Switz. He says that brave young man intends 
publishing an account of the whole affair. 

This is one among a number of stories of the 
same nature, which I have heard in Switzerland. 
Never was a country under a greater despotism 
than this is at present, Every month brings 
new contributions and new soldiers to quarter 
in short, there is.an universal complaint of the 
distress which prevails every where, the destruc- 
tion of commerce and manufactures, the poverty 
of the lower class of people, who want means to 
cultivate their ground, by which reason there is 
not a sufficient supply of bread, and the governe 
ment, influenced by the French, dare not permit 
the importation, or rather the French, on whom 
they depended for supplies, do not permit the 
exportation. 

The present government of Switzerland is 
merely provisional, and will be settled just as the 
French please to have it. The legislative body 
consists of forty-two or forty-three members, and 
the executive of seven, one of whom is president 
of the whole; but this is merely a nominal go- 
vernment, for they can do no earthly thing which 
is contrary to the wishes of the French minister. 
The pcople feel and appear miserable, and des- 
ponding. Society, which was once upon so ex- 
cellenta footing that strangers from every part 
of Europe resorted to it, and most of the plea- 
santtowns on the borders of the lake of Geneva, 
could boast of the residence of an illustrious fo- 
reigner, is now scarcely known. The scene is 
quite changed, anda stranger is mortificd at the 
little welcome he reccives; and if he does gain 
admission into a family, not entirely broken 
hearted, he hears nothing but mournful com- 
plaints, and desponding exclamations. Travel- 
ling, and living in Switzerland, which was never 
very cheap, are now half as expensive again, 
and, till peace restores every thing to its former 
state, must become still dearer. 

It is universally agreed here, that had the can- 
tons been united, and free from the jealousies and 
private piques, which unfortunately existed 
among them, they could have made a formida- 
ble, if not an eflectual resistance to their invad- 
crs and oppressors. One hundred and twenty 
thousand men, which they could have brought 


to their frontier, would have changed the whole 
face of the war, and in all probability, might 
have produced a peace long ago. But alas! the 
intriguing spirit of their enemies, who knew how 
to sow divisions among them by means of their 
emissaries, has proved their destruction; and 
the boasted liberty and patriotism of Switzerland, 
held up as examples to mankind for so many 
ages, have turned ont to be mere shadows, and, 
ifthey ever existed, were confined to the smaller 
cantons, among whose scanty vallies and inac- 
cessible mountains only, independence appears 
to have taken up her abode. For though the 
small cantons have been overpowered, they can- 
not be said to be conquered; and, however para- 
doxical it may appear, though bound with strong 
fetters, they are still free. 

Prefects, commissaries, and municipalities, 
have usurped the place of the ancient magistracy, 
and there is little doubt that whatever forms 
the French may adopt, in the administration of 
their municipal affairs, the poor Swiss must hum- 
bly imitate their example. 

Neufchatel is a small district, which united 
with another in the neighbourhood, called Val- 
langin, was before the revolation in alliance with 
the Swiss cantons. Seeing the danger that 
threatened them at an early period, they put 
themselves under the protection of the king of 
Prussia, to whose neutrality they are indebted 
for having escaped the disasters which have 
overwhelmed their greater allies. 
> The king is represented in this principality by 
@ governor, who occupies the castle of the 
town of Neufchatel, and the expenses are paid 
by this district and Vallangin, aswell as an 
annual contribution to Prussia. In the castle I 
saw the portraits of Frederick the great, his suc- 
cessor, and the present king. 

The neutrality, and consequent tranquillity of 
this place, were the inducements which led Mr. 
B. tobring his pupils from Vevay, where there 


tudies were continually interrupted by the mili 
tary situation of that town, and the number of 


soldiers always quartered in their house. 

Mr. B. told me he was intimately acquainted 
with Voltaire, Rousseau, and Gibbon, with the 
Jast of whom he used often to dine, while he re- 
-mained at Lausanne: he mentioned several lit- 
tle anecdotes concerning these celebrated charac- 
ters, which I found extremely interesting. 

The town of Neufchatel is small but well built. 
It is principally supported by-the commerce 
and manufactures of the district. Some of the 
merchants possess :mmense fortunes, particular- 
ly the principal one, Mr. Portaleze, who is said 
to be worth twenty millions of livres, or about 
a million sterling. 


The chief public building is a new and elegant 


town-house, the erection of which is due to the 
benefactions of one of its inhabitants. Mr. Da- 
vid Pury was an orphan boy, who, finding his 
friends could do nothing for him, went to Lisbon, 
‘where he pursued the diamond trade till he ac- 
quired an immense fortune, and became banker 
to the court. In his prosperity he never forgot 
his native place, butas he increased in wealth, 
‘remitted money for the support of the hospital, 
and at his death, not long ago, at an advanced 
age, he left to the town of Neufchatel a million 
_ Of livres, to be expended in public buildings. The 

present town-house was erected out of that fund. 
: = 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PARI3 TO ANSTER- 
DAM, IN THE YEAR 1796. 
(Continued. ] 

Rotterdam. Det 5. 
We yesterday arrived here by the way of 
Leyden and Delft, leaving Haerlem apd the 
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Hague on our right. The seats and gardens 
that so frequently present themselves on the ca- 
nals, led us to remark the rusty and unhealthy 
appearance of the batk, which universally pre- 
vails among their trees. ‘This, united to the 
clippings and fantastic shapes of their shrubbe- 
ries, and paltry ponds, reduce these expensive 
gardens to insipid parterres, instead of being the 
natural, lively, verdant, lovely retirements of 
pleasure, taste and fancy. f 

I spent a very agreeable evening on the Bom- 
jes, at Mr. Beeldemerker’s, a merchant of exten- 
sive dealings, andthe American agent. The lady of 
this gentleman with her two daughters, both un- 
der the age of fourteen, spake the English, French 
and Dutch languages, with a most pleasing fa- 
cility. And the father and his two boys, added 
the German, to the other dialects of the family. 
The relative situation of this country, with re- 
spect to Germany, France, and Great Britain, 
promotes as well as facilitates the acquirement 
of the language of each. The affinity also be- 
between the sounds of the English and Low 
Dutch, lead the common people to understand 
them, and the greatintercourse which has so lately 
ceased between London and Rotterdam, accounts 
for our language being so generally known. 

A practice which has been discarded these 


fifty years in other parts of Burope, still prevails | 


in Holland, that of giving valesse The servant, 
therefore who attends you to the street door, al- 
ways holds out his itching palm, on your depart- 
ure, for his perquisite. 

7th Dec. ‘There are two ships of war building 
in the public yards, one a.vessel of sixty-eight 
guns, the other of thirty-six. The frigate is near- 
ly fit for launching. The heavy ship appears too 
short to sail well, but may serve for a Dutch Jine 
of battle ship. After visiting all parts of the 
yard, and the different work-shops, located in a 
large brick building, which extends the whole 
front of the dock yards, and is two stories in 
height, we spent some time in an apartment of 
one of the commissioners of the admiralty, who 
did not discover much disposition to answer .the 


' various questions I put to him, although he ap- 


peared satisfied that they were the mere dictates 
ef curiosity, rather than excited by a view of 
catching any profitable knowledye, or obtaining 
any suspicious information. It seems that the 
crews of their menof war are fed with provisions 


furnished by the captain of each ship, who is al-, 


lowed at the rate of six stivers per day a man, 
for that purpose. This officer is of course natu- 
rally led to create a profit from this privilege. 
The consequence is, that the men are badly pro- 
vided, and of course dissatisfied. The fleet there- 
fore is lying at anchor, half manned, and worse 
officered, while the English squadrons are sweep- 
ing the channel, and insulting the whole coast of 
their enemics, from the streights of Gibraltar to 
the mouth of the Elbe. There is another cause 
of discontent to the sailors; under the adminis- 
tration of their exiled prince, the fishermen and 
seamen found employ ment and good wages; with- 
out reasoning on the unavoidable change of the 
public circumstances, these people, destitute of 
national pride, and that vis fervida mentis which 
influences and inflames more vigorous spirits, 
hate the war, and ask for peace and the fishery. 
Can this be the country, of the Van Tromps and 
De Ruyters! Can one century have produced 
such degrading effects of avarice, and a phleg- 
matic love of quietude ! that patriotism which in 
other nations stimulates to preserving the ho- 
nour, dignity, and glory of the country, here is 
either not understood, or is contemned. 

9th Dec. A fall of snow accompanied by a 
severe frost, has brought out the usual species of 
winter street gaiety. The ladies are all enjoying 
the amusement of sleighing, as it would be called 
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in America. The lady sits in a snuglittle car,while 
a gentleman places himselfon anartcw eat be- 
hind the machine to puide the horse, arda ser- 
vant stands on the runners to protect the lady 
from the effects of the horses heels, who would 
otherwise fill the car with clotted snow. thrown 
up by his hinder shoes. The horse is decorated 
with diticrent coloured worsted harness. Incon- 
venient as these little carriages are. froin the 
rreatnumber whichare flying through the strees, 
the ladies must be very fond of this sportive cx- 
ercise. The love of splendor, so naiura! to the 
female heart, and attachment to finery, which 
never fails to excite cheerfulness in women, may 
be the cause of their attachment, more than a 
relish for exercise, to this hazardous amuse- 
ment 


The children also have their humbier cars, 
which are made large enough to centain two, and 
are Cirected by a servant who fixes his nands on 
ihe back and pushes them forward. There were 
more female than male servants at this business. 
This is an excellent way of diverting young cail- 
dren, giving them at the same time a seasoning 
ofthe weather. 


Family horses are mostly black. There is 
economy in this, especialiy where a pair is kept. 
They are large and well proportioned. ‘The 
mares of Flanders are proverbially fine: and it 
is from that country that horses of shew are prin- 
cipally purchased. The dray and working breed 
are very large. but they have a mode of frosting 
their shoes so high, both in summer and winter, 
that the animal must be greatly incommoded 
from being thus placed upon stilts. Another 
species of inhumanity very frequently occurred 
at Amsterdam. A barbarian butcher will tie two 
or three oxen to the railing of a bridge, or some 
other most exposed spot, where they are kept 
without food, until extreme hunger compels the 
beasts to raise a hollow bellowing. As soon as 
this takes place, it is considered gs the signal for 
slaughter, and the knife soon puts an end to their 
sufferings.* By the shaking and struggle of 
the poor ynimal they say that the meat becomes 
more tend, and such is the unfeeling police of 
this city, that this infernal cruelty is tolerated, 
and the inhabitants very contentedly eat their 
beef on such terms! Luxury ! What savage acts 
dost thou give rise to! 


Fuel of alf kinds, particularly of wood, is so 
scarce that the price is exorbitant. At Am- 
sterdam, where the citizens, in time of peace, 
are supplied fiom the coal pits of England and 
Scotland, they are now necessiated to burn turf. 
And with all their economy, the consumption is 
immense, and excites the astonishment of the 
stranger, who, with doubting cyes, sees the in- 
habitants of a country, so flat and sunken as to 
be half the year inundated, and the northera 
quarter of which is several feet lower than the 
ocean which rolls on its beach, burning up the 
scanty soil which heaven has allotted to them ! 
At Rotterdam they get an inferior sort of coals 
from Germany, and have some wood, but both 
are dear. The American, who has been always 
accustomed to large fires, and piles on wood 
with as much indifference as he would if.trees 
were produced like grass, while shivering under 
the cold of December, is very apt to curse a 
country wherein neither solar, nor factitious 
warmth is to be found more than three months 
in the year. 


ene aaa 


* The boy and his bird, is another species of teas- 
ing torment ; but here the parent is more to blame 
than the child. In the one it is indulged from 
thoughtlessness. The permission of the other ought 
to be charged to stupidity. 
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They continue, clandestinely, or in neutral 
bottoms, to export to England large quantities of 
cheese, and some butter. And a certain por- 
tion of British manufactures still find their way 
here, the prohibitory decrees of the convention to 
the contrary notwithstanding. These commer- 
cial interdictions, are, in this country, absurd 
ones, because they create more inconvenience 
to themselves than to their enemies. The latter 
may lose some trade, but the former are sacri- 
ficing their comforts, and conveniencies, on a 
very problematical experiment, and increasing 
the ground of that ill humour,which so general- 
ly discovers itself in a detestation of the war. 

The city gates are always shut at an early hour 
of the evening. One reason assigned for this 
caution is to prevent the farmers from smuggling 
meat into the town, duty free. Provisions of 
most kinds pay a tax. The public exactions 
throughout the Dutch territories are various, al- 
though not quite so numerous or buthensome, as 
they are in England. Throughout Europe, the 
book of rates is a bulky volume. The million, 
in all countries, (our own excepted) appear born 
for little other purpose, than to work, vegetate, 
and grumble, and in this respect, the form of go- 
vernment, makes but little difference. Britons 
love glory, the splendour of which is to be acquir- 
ed only by wars. Their ministers, therefore, 
during the present reign at least, have studied 
to gratify this godlike propensity. An English 
ambitious statesman has no dislike to an order 
of things which promotes his power. Battels, 
‘charming battles,’ demand taxes and taxes 
encrease influence. Mr. Pitt commands the 
treasury, and rules the house of commons; and 
John Bull, goaded as he is, admires his talents, 
and wonders at his resources! On this side the 
channel the Hollander, in sulky silence, contem- 
plates the loss of the colonies of the republic, 
the annihilation of the commerce of his country. 
and the degradation of its spiritless military and 

naval force ; smokes his pipe, swallows his vapid 
and muddy coflec, and meanly hopes that the 
French will not resign them into the hands of 
the English, whilst the Frenchman, with the 
maxim of Horace engraven on his heart, 
l Carpe Diem 
Nec nimium crede Postero 

enjoys his weak wine, and bread, is content to 
laugh to-day withcut anticipating the anguish of 
to-morrow ; fights or fiddles with equal spirit; 
and fondly fancies that renovated France like re- 
publican Rome, is able, and of right ought to 
govern and insult the world. 

12th Dec. The canais being all frozen over, 
and suchilargve masses of icc, made in the Maese, 
that Capt. Benson, cf an American brig, with 
whom I had engaged a passuge for Dover, sub- 
scrihed to my opinion, that the time of his sailing 
ought not to be calculated upon. His owner, Mr. 
Calhoun. agreed to accompany me to Maesland- 
sluice, and try our chance for procuring a pas- 
sage to Yarmouth or Harwich, by a licensed 
country Bembe We have been disappointed, but 
we have had ap opportunity of seeing that place, 
as well as the towns of Delfthaven, Schiedam, 
and Plaardiog. : 

Maeslendsivice lies on the easterly side of a 
branch oi the mver rupninge between this town 
and the Brill. It contains four thousand eight 
hundred inhabitants, used to employ one hun- 
dred aud forty saul of large tishing vessels, and 
carried on a beneticial trade with their late friends 
on the other side of the North Sea. It has no- 
thing to excite curiosity. ‘The inhabitants speak 
well of their * somno.cnt prince, and complain 


* The exiied ci-devant Stacthelcer is entitled to 
this epithet, in more senses.than one. The English 
newspapers, only, ridicule his corporcal drowsiness. 
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that nothing has gone well since his departure. 
I here met a confirmation of a former note on 
Dutch dress. 
there was a beautiful girl, possessing a face fair 
as Hebe’s, every feature of which emanated 
health and loveliness. 
that might have graced a queen, had not her 
short petticoats, and most absurd taste for look- 
ing big, defeated the effect,and reminded you of 
a rose bud stuck upona beer barrel. 


At the house where we resided, 


Tall, and with a form 


Flaarding, is the next town to Maeslandsluice, 
and lying contiguous tothe river, the inhabitants 


were almost wholly engaged in the fishery. They 


are now out of employment, and of course dis- 
contented. Numerous ranges of unrigged her- 
ring smacks were the only objects worth no- 
ticing. : 

At the distance of three miles you enter Schi- 
edam, remarkable for its distilleries of gin. The 
inhabitants are said to exceed ten thousand, and 
they have upwards of two hundred distilleries. 
In times of peace and commerce, the exports of 
gin and herrings, rendered it one of the most 
flourishing towns on this noble river. The vast 
quantities of grains, which the distilleries dis- 
charge, are pumped into well boats and trans- 
ported, by the canals, to the consumers, for ma- 
ny miles, in all directions, to feed cows and other 
cattle, who are fond of, and fatten upon this 
wet provender. The farmers’ barns, which are 
all situated close to the canals, have their reserv- 
oirs purposely for this species of foed, which is 
conveyed to them by spoutscommunicating with 
a pump fixed in the well boat. The being able 
to convert the refuse of their cisterns and stills 
to so profitable a purpose, must have been one 
reason for their extending the distilleries of this 
fascinating and pernicious liquor on so large a 
scale, as almost exclusively to supply all coun- 
tries with it. i 

Delfthaven, also, had its share of the fishery, 
and is impatiently waiting for a general peace to 
again launch its many smacks into the Maese,and 
be enabled to change its pickled and smoaked 
fish for tobacco and coffee, the two great articles 
of Dutch luxury. 

=== : 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


“ Yet all this availeth me nothing so fong as I see 
Mordecai the Jew, sitting at the King’s gate.” 


Now, had he been sitting in sackcloth and ash- 
es, or weeping, with his head covered, or & under 
the shade of melancholy boughs,” or in any of the 
postures of grief and suffering, we should not be 
surprised at Haman’s declaration of his uneasi- 
ness. 

But at first view, it has a very odd aspect, that 
a Jew’s seat ata gate should ruffle the temper of 
an Agagite. Whether Mordecai sat or lolled ; 
whether he was upright or prone, most men 
would have passed by, probably on the other side, 
and said nota word concerning sosimplea mode 
of being. ’Twas an ordinary every day occur- 
rence ; and one would suppose that the Medes 
and Persians, as they approached the palace of 
their sovereign, would have been so engrossed, 
by schemes to obtain court favour, that they would 
not have observed Mordecai, or any body else, in 
so idle a posture. 

But, among that parasitical herd, which natu- 
rally watched the opening of the King’s gate, 
there was one proud, and captious mortal, whose 
bad heart every random arrow could wound. 

Shame on my feeble conceptions, and faltering 
pen, Icannot generalize the inimitable topics of 
oriental narratione To elucidate my text, “ I 
must a tale unfold?’ Nor shall the story suffer 
from my unskiltulness ; for it shall be told from 
the BIBLE. 


` In the annals of the princes of Persia, as par- 
tially detailed in the book of Esther, Abasuerus 
in a fit of good humour after a sumptuous feast, 
promoted Haman, by allowing tim to take 
precedence of contemporary princes, and enjoin- 
ing upon the courtiers, obsequicus homage to the 
favourite. This, it appears, was “ capricious 
partiality to a new face,” for there was nothing 
in this minion’s character, that could recom- 
mend him to any patronage. A promotion so 
unmerited, though assented to, from selfish prin- 
ciples, by a complying court to no one appeared 
more absurd than to Mordecai, one of those re- 
fugee and unhappy Jews, whom the sack of Je- 
rusalem had compelled to be a pensioner upon 
bounty, in forcign climes. Lynx-eyed to discern, 
and bold to resent, his spirit, like his body, was 
erect at the sight of Haman. Enraged at this 
cavalier treatment from an outcast and an alien; 
Haman seeks, not to privately assassinate More 
decai alone, but by a master stroke of revenge to 
sacrifice his nation. Artfully representing to his 
credulous master the dispersion of the Jews, their 
attachment to their own, and contempt of the 
Persian legal code, he obtained a mandate for 
their extinction. Behold Haman on the pinna- 
cle of favour; the first friend of him, who reign- 
ed from India to Ethiopia, over an hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces. Every selfish, eve- 
ry malevolent passion gratified: selected from 
numerous nobles, and invited with his King to 
the banquet, which a humiliated princess prepar- 
ed, “ Bering these honours thick upon him,” who 
would not, like Haman, on that favoured day, is- 
sue forth “ joyful and with a glad heart.” Who 
would suppose that such gaiety could be instantly 
extinguished, and that a check could be found in 
so rapid a career ? 

But, although the elated favourite, left his 
lodgings so cheerily, and took such lofty steps 
through the streets of- Shushan, there was “a 
stone ol stumbling, and a rock of offence’’in his 
way, sufficient to prostrate his pride. For Mor- 
decai, anxious for his countrymen, and eager to 
learn the success of Lsther’s intercession in their 
behalf, had posted himself at the King’s gate, a 
station whence he could ascertain the transactions 
of the palace. The independent Jew, conscious 
of the machinations, and detesting the maligni- 
ty of kis rival, ‘& stood not up nor moved” at his 
approach.—And what then, Haman, could “ the 
tender fork of a poor worm” touch the giant to the- 
quick? Was it in the power of a poor, and for- 
lorn man, lying supinely, without the palace gate, 
to torment one,who had such free access suthin 2 
Yes, it was in the power of Mordecai to mortify 
that pride, which was thy ruling passion. Even 
if it be the minutest molehill, whatever obstructs 
the course of inordinate affections, is a moun- 
tain in the way. Though the honoured Haman 
held the key of Mordecai’s life, though his posts 
were flying on “ young Dromedaries,” with that 
bai barous decree, which would cause Jewish blood 
to redden every synagogue; and though his 
power would so soon be felt, he was wretched, 
unless it were acknowledged. In that torturing 
hour, all the plumes of his vanity drooped ; the’ 
« ring” which his king, and the invitation to the 
banquet which his queen had given, were both 
forgotten. For “he was full of indignation 
against Mordecai.” He dissembled his woe 
abroad, but it was that he might give it full vent 
at home. To his astonished friends and wife, 
after particularizing the circumstances of his 
opulence, his numerous progeny, his elevation, 
and the partial favcur of Esther, in associating 
him and his prince, in her parties; he adds, yet 
all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mor- 
decal, the Jew, sitting at the king’s gate.” 


Many eloquent divines, who have selectéd Ha- 
man's exclamation for their theme, have made 


t 


the folly of his pride their moral. But the appli- 
cation, which the Lay Preacher wist.-s his read- 
ers to make, isthe absurdity of being engrossed 
by any single passion. Whether a philosopher 
looks at the book of Esther, or the throng of men, 
wherever he discerns a being, intcnt alone to 
gratify the ruling propensity, hediscerns a wretch 
and a criminal. He, over whom avarice, ambi- 
tion or love, tyranizes, is for the most part des- 
titute of all pleasures. For.common and cheap 
ones, “* which come to all, come not to hime” 
The acutest morulists Tucker and PALey, will 
convince any man, that the study of intense de- 
lights destroys a relish for the more simple. 
Pride will not meet continual homage, the exche- 
quer of avarice cannot always be filling, ambition 
is sometimes denied “the highest seat,” and 
love will not be eternally mutual. To every pur- 
suit in this unlucky world a check is incident, 
and oftentimes, true to it, as the shade to its sub- 
stance. I would not therefore advise tottering 
man torest his whole weight upon one stay, lest 
haply it might break and pierce bim. If Haman 
had been moderate in his desires, and.taught 
himself to derive as much felicity from the prat- 
tle of his “ children,” the smiles of ‘* Zeresh,” the 
“ glory of his riches” and manifold promotiens. 
as from the obeisance of a Jew, he would not 
have smarted, though he saw an unmannerly 
Mordecai in every wicket in Shushan. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF ‘THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


{In Vol. I. of the Port Folio the reader will find a 
life of CHATTERTON, from the pen of Dr. AIKIN. 
This Biographical article, though very elegantly, 
was, perhaps, not very accurately compiled. It was 
not sufficiently copious; and it always appeared to 
the Lditor, that, though Dr. Aikin is distinguished 
for hiscandor and urbanity of criticism, yet, on this 
occasion,he displayed an inaifferencc, not to say an 
intolerance, towards the memory of one, who, with 
all his defects,iseminent!) intiried to the pity,as well 
as tothe admiration of posterity. Of this wondertul 
boy, the ensuing biography is copious, correct, and 
just. It is complete aid catholic. It exhibits all the 
evidence, respecting a far-damed conti oversy ; it 
ably defends ali the tenable parts of Chatterton’s 
character; it exhibits a fair picture of his noble 
genius; and, in a spirit of candour, it presents 
every liberal and yenerous opinion, suggested 
either by an admiration of his talents, commisse- 
ration of his sufferings, and regret for his frailty.] 


For the personal and literary history of Chat- 
terton, ‘ the boy of Bristol,’ the world ts obliged to 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, the original editor of the ‘ Poems 
supposed tn be written by Rowley,’ 1777; Lord 
Oxford, author of ‘Two Letters to the Editor 
of Chatterton’s Miscellanies,’ 1779; Mr. Herbert 
Croft, author of ‘ Love and Madness,’ 1780; Dr. 
Milles, editor of ‘ Rowley’s Poems,’ in 4to. 1782; 
Mr. Bryant, author of ‘ Observations on Rowiey’s 
Poems,’ 1782; Mr. Warton, author of * An In- 
quiry into the Authenticity of the Roems attri- 
buted to Rowley,’ Mr Malone, author of ‘ Cursory 
Observations on the Poemsattributed to Rowley,’ 
1782; Nr. Badcock, writerofthe articles on the 
Rowleian Controversy, in the Monthly Review, 
1782; and Dr. Geo. Gregory, writer of the article 
Chatterton, in the fourth volume of the Biographia 
Britannica, printed separately in 1789. 

The elegant and accurate narrative of Mr. 
Croft derives an additional value and importance, 
from being the vehicle of Chatterton’s letters to 
his mother, and an interesting letter from his 
sister, Mrs. Newton. The laboured narratives 
of Dr. Milles and Mr. Bryant exhibit strong 
proofs of the temerity and credulity of the learn- 
ed writers; but they contain something to amuse 
curiosity, and something to afford information ; 


particularly the anecdotes furnished by his pa- 
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trons Mr. Catcot, and Mr. Barret; and the in- 
telligence communicated by his companions, Mr. 
Thistlewait, Mr. Smith, Mr. Ruddal, Mr. Carey, 
&c. The candid and comprehensive narrative of 
Dr. Gregory, $! contains all the particulars which 
are known concerning that extraordinary charac- 
ter, collected in one view,’ and form a valuable 
addition to the stock of biographical narratives, 
already in the possession of the public. 

The facts stated in the present account are 
chiefly taken from the narratives of Mr. Croft 
and Dr. Gregory, with the addition of such par- 
ticulars, as subsequent communications in that 
valuable miscellany, the Gentleman’s Magazinc, 
and other publications, have supplied. 

Thomas Chatterton was born at Bristol, Nov. 
20, 1752. The office of sexton of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in Bristol, had continued in different 
branches of his family for more than 150 years. 
John Chatterton, the last of the name who enjoy- 
ed that office, died in 1748. His father, Thomas 
Chatterton, was the nephew of the sexton. In 
the early part of life, he had been in the station 
of a writing-usher to a classical school, was 
afterwards engaged as a singing man of the 
Cathedral of Bristol; and latterly was master of 
the free school in Pyle-street, in that city. He 
died in August 1752, about three months before 
the birth of his son. 

By the premature loss of his father, he was 
deprived of that careful attention which would 
probably have conducted his early years through 
all the difficulties that circumstances or disposi- 
tion might oppose to the altainmentof knowledge. 

At the age of five years, he was committed to 
the care of Mr. Love, who had succeeded his 
father in the school in Pyle-street; but cither his 
faculties were not yet opened, or the wayward- 
ness of genius incapacitated him from receiving 
instruction in the ordinary methods, and he was 
remanded to his mother, as a dull boy, and in- 
capable of improvement. 

She was rendered extremeiy unhappy by the 
unpromising aspect of his infant faculucs. ull he 
fcil in love, as sne expressed herself, with the il- 
luminated capitals of an old musical manuscript 
in French, which enabled ber to initiate him in 
the alphabet. She afterwards taugi:t him to read, 
from an old black-lettered Testament or Bible; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that his 
peculiar attachment to antiquities, may, ina con- 
siderable degree, have resulted from this cir- 
cumstance. 

On the Sd of August, 1760, when he wanted a 
few months of eight years ofage, he was admitted 
into Coiston’s charity-school, in Ste Augustin’s 
Back, in Bristol. In this institution the boys are 
boarded in the house, clothed, and taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The school hours, 
in summer, are from seven o’clock till twelve in 
the morning, and from one till five in the after- 
noon; and in winter, from eight to twelve, and 
from one to four. The boys are obliged to be in 
bed every night in the year at eight o'clock, and 
are never permitted to be absent from school, 
except on Saturdays and saint-days, and then 
only from between one and two in the afternoon 
till between seven and eight in the evcning. 

The first years of his residence at this seminary 
passed without notice, and, perhaps, without ef- 
fort. Ilis sister, indeed, in her letter to Mr. 
Croft, remarks, that he very early discovered a 
thirst for pre-eminence, and that even before he 
was five years old, he was accustomed to preside 
over his playmates. ‘Fo the same purpose, it is 
said, that, when very young, a manufacturer 
promised to make the family a present of some 
earthen ware, and on asking him what device he 
would have painted on his— paint me,’ said he, 
‘an angel, with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet 
my name over the world.’ 
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It appears from Mr. Thistlewaite's letter, pub- 
lished by Dr. Milles, that he formed a connexion 
with Chatterton towards the latter end of 1763, by 
means of his intimacy with Mr. Thomas Philips, 
the assistant master of the charily-school, who 
possessed a taste for history and poctry; and by 
his attempts in verse, he excited a degree of li- 
terary emulation among the elder boys. It is 
very remarkable, that Chatterton is said to hare 
appeared altogether an idle spectator of those 
poetical contests; he apparently possessed neither 
inclination nor ability for literary pursuits, nor 
does Mr. Thistlewaite believe that he attempted 
a single couplet during the first three years of 
his acquaintance with him. Whatever grounds 
Mr. Thistlewaite might have for his opinion, 
Chatterton, doubtless, at that period, was pos- 
sessed of a vigour of understanding, of a quick- 
ness of penetration, a boldness of imagination, 
far superior to the talents of his companions. 


If he produced any compositions, his exquisite 
taste led him to suppress them. In the mecan- 
time, he was laving in stores of information, and 
improving both his imagination and his judg 
ment. 

Abcut his tenth year, his sister informs us, he 
acquired a taste for reading, and began to hire 
books from a circulating library, with the trifle 
allowed him for pocket-money, 

As histaste was different from children of hisown 
age, his dispositions were also different. Instead 
of the thoughtless levity of childhood, he pos- 
sessed the gravity, pensiveness, and melancholy 
of maturer life. ‘ His spirits,’ his sister says, 
‘were rather uneven; somet.:mes so gloomed, 
that for many days together, he would say very 
little, and that by constraint ; at other times ex- 
ceeaingly cheerful.’ His intimates in the school 
were few, and those of the most serious Cast. 


In the hours allotted him for play, he generally 
retired to read; and he was particularly solicit- 
ous to borrow books. Between his eleventh and 
twellth year, he wrote a catalogue of the books 
he had read, tothe number of seventy, consist- 
ing chiefly of history and divinity. 

The earliest existing specimen of his compo- 
sition, isa pcem calicd the Apostate Will, printed 
in ¢ Love and Madness, which appears by the 
date, April 14, 1764, to have been written at the 
ape of eleven years and a half, and was probably 
transcribed from the remains of a pocket-book, 
which his sister had made him a present of, as a 
new-year’s gift, and which he returned at the end 
of the year, filled with writing, chiefly poetry. 

This fact isa strong contradiction to Mir. This- 
tlethwaite’s assertion; but Chatterton might, at 
that time, exercise himself in composition, with- 
out being under any necessity of imparting his 
compositions to Mr. Thistlethwaite or Mr. Phi- 
lips. 

At twelve years old, he was confirmed by the 
Bishop. His sister adds, that he made very 
sensible and scrious remarks on the awlulness of 
the ceremony,andon his own feelings preparatory 
to it. 

He soon after, during the weck in which he 
was door-kceper, made some verses on the Last 
Day, and paraphrased the ninth chapter of Job, 
and some chupters of lsutah. 

The bent of his genius, however, more strongly 
inclined him to satire, of which he was tolerably 
lavish on his school-letlows; nor did the upper 
‘master, Mr. Warner, escape the rod of his re- 
prehension. 

From what has been related, it is probable, 
that he was no favourite with Mr. Warner; he, 
however, found a fiend in the under masier, 
Mr. Haynes, who conceivea for him a strong 
and affectionate attachment 

[Lo le Continued.) 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Messrs. Conrads, of this city, have just import- 
ed, and propose soon to publish . ` 

The history of the life and age of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the early Englisli poet, including me- 
moirs of his kinsman, John of Gaunt. Compre- 
hending views of the progress of society, man- 
ners, and the fine arts, from the dawn of litera- 
ture, in Kurope, to the close of the fourteenth 
century, with. characters of the principal person- 
ages in the courts of Edward the third, and 
Richard the second; by William Godwin, au- 
thor of Political Justice, Xc. 2 vols, 4to. illustrat- 
ed with portraits. This work, which appears to 
be, for the most part, pure from any of the of- 
fensive doctrines of its author, is candidly cri- 
ticised in all the foreign journals to which we 
have had ACCESS. 


` 


Proposals, are issued by Messrs. Hudson and 
Goodwin, of Hartford, Connecticut, for publish- 
ing by subscription, a series of papers which ori- 
ginally appeared in the newspapers, under the 
title of Tue Ecno; with other fugitive poetical 
pieces. The work will form a duodecimo vo- 
lume, probably of between three and four hun- 
dred pages; price one Dollar. 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRE9Se 


To those who have read the newspapers for 
ten years past, the title of this work will be fa- 
miliare ‘The plan of it was probably original. 
It was at first intended to ridicule the pompous 
style of writing, which many of those who con- 
tributed to the gazettes, had adopted. But, as 
the spirit of party increased in the country, and 
every thing became absorbed in politics, the au- 
thors happening to be of one sentiment, gave 
their pieces a political caste Intimately connect- 
ed with The Echo, were the New-Year's Verses, 
whicb appeared from time to time, from the of- 
fice of the Connecticut Courant. As all these 
publications have appeared only in the perisha- 


ble form of ahand-bill, or a newspaper,a wish has’ 


been often expressed, that they might be publish- 
ed in a more secure and lasting form. To gra- 
tify this wish, the authors have agreed to correct 
the various pieces, to add the necessary explana- 
tory notes, to write one or two additional num- 
bers to the Echo, and to have the whole publish- 
ed ina volume. Subscription papers will be 
sent to various parts of the country, and the work 
will go to press, as soon asa sufficient number 


of subscribers appear to defray the expense of 
publishing. 


Messrs. Sworps, enterprizing and intelligent 
booksellers at New York, who are careful of the 
correctness of their press, as well as curious of 
the choice of fine paper, and the beauty of splen- 
did type, have just published, in a handsome oc- 
tavo volume, a fine edition of Dr. Darwin’s 
“ Temple of Nature.” It is very correctly execut- 
ed, and we mention this circumstance with em- 
phasis, because a slovenly style of ty pography 
is too often permitted to disgrace the American 
Press; and we think the gentlemen concerned in 
the publication of the above work are not sharers 
in a negligence, which is the bane of literature, 
and the opprobrium of printing. 

Ee 


MISCELLANEOUS PARACRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mes. Griffith very pertinently remarks that 
SHAKSPEARE abounds in reflections upon the in- 
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stability of popular favour. One of the similes 
by which he expresses himself, is admirably 
suited to the occasion. 


———This common body 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back laqueying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with moion. 

ADDISON, very poignantly says of certain dull 
Sectaries that they want parts to be devout, and 
could as soon make an epic poem, as a pertinent 
prayer. 

Holcroft, in his recent travels, speaking of the 
national character of the French, introduces a 
remark expressed with much energy. 

A people, whose temper is so restless, whose 
territory is so vast, whose power is so prodigi- 
ous, whose politics are so pervading, and whose 
claims to dominion, moral and physical, are so 
imperious, cannot but excite a general and pre- 
turbed state of emotion: there is an interest in 
whatever appertains tothem; and however trif- 
ling the individual actions may be, those actions, 
as they relateto this mighty whole, connected 
with all they have done, and all they threaten, 
are full of portentous augury. We feel, it is true, 
on some occasions, a melancholy, and others a 
visible disappointment, while we examine the 
grains of sand of which the cloud capp’d moun- 
tain 1s composed; but astonishment returns, 
when we find its base immeasurable and its sum- 
mit lost in obscurity. 


In a book of travels through the United States» 
we read the following merited praise of our hos- 
pitality to the stranger. 

I eat my dinner in a log house on the road. 
It was kept by a small planter by the name of 
Homer. Such a tavern would have raised the 


brother travellers in America. But the lamented 
scarcity of American inns is easily accounted for. 
In a country, where every private house is a tem- 
ple, dedicatcd to hospitality, and open alike to 
travellers of every description, ought it to excite 
surprise that so few good taverns are to be found. 
When, therefore, the travellers through the 
United States, curse in their pages of calamity, 
the musquitoes, and fleas, and bugs, and ticks, 
that interrupt their slumbers, they make the eu- 
logium of American hospitality. 


Lord Chancellor More, thought a man mak- 
ing choice ofa wife, was like one, who thrusts 
his hand inte a bag of snakes, with the hope of 
bringing out a single eel, that chanced to be in it. 
He might, says he, happen to light upon the eel, 
but it is an hundred to one but he is stung by a 
snake. 

We mentioned, some time since, ‘that Mr. 
Rusher, of Banbury, had invented a new species 
oftypes, for which he had obtained a patent. 
Mr. Rusher has since been engaged in carrying 
his invention into practice and he will shortly 
publish. with his new types, an edition of Dr. 
Johnson’s Rasselas. 

(Lond. Mo. Mag. 


Dr. Carey’s “Skeleton of the Latin Acci- 
dence,” say the. editors of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, is an ingenious and elegant little manual, 
attractive to the young learner, by its brevity 
and compressed form, and highly advantageous 
to him by its perspicnity. It consists of a single 
folding sheet, divided into eight tables, of which 
the declensions, adjectives, and pronouns, occu- 
py the first three, and the conjugations the re- 
maining five, while by the discriminate use of the 


» 


thunder and lightning’ of anger in the page of my : 


hyphen, and the italic characters in conjunction 


with the Roman, the radical letters, the variable 


increment, and the invariable termination are 
distinctly pointed out; though more distinctly 
still by the additional introduction of the colour- 
ed lines. 

In a very respectable [British magazine for 
January 1804, we perceive, with pleasure, that 
honourable mention is made of Mr. CHARLES B. 
Brown, an ingenious author, who by his ‘ Wie- 
land,’ ‘t Edgar Huntley,’ ‘ Arthur Mervyn,’ &c. has 
attracted the regard of those readers, who have 
a taste for a purer style of English composition, 
than is common in this gothic country. 

‘ The Algerine Captive,’ a well written novel, 
the production of an American, and a favourite 
friend of the Editor of the Port Folio, is com- 
mended in all the literary journals of Great 
Britain. It must be truly grateful, it must be a 
soothing triumph to the ingenious author to learn 
that his book is perused in the country of his an- 


cestors.. In his native country, his motley fellow 


citizens were too much occupied in the shallow 
devices of an infamous democracy, and in perus- 
ing, with the eagerness of Shylock, ‘the bond, 
the dond. 

These are, say the British reviewers, the [real 
adventures of an American physician, and are told 
with uncommon spirit and animation. We meet 
with much curious information respecting the 
Algerines. This publication yields much in- 
struction as well as entertainment. The review- 
ers then extract the whole chapter, in which Dr. 
Underhill so sarcastically describes the misera- 
ble servitude of a schoolmaster, in our new, bar- 
barous, and ungrateful republic, and they add, very 
truly, that it will impart some idea of the trou- 
blesome nature of the office in the new world. _ 
‘In addressing a volunteer corps in Wales Jast 
week, the worthy Clergyman made use of the 


| following language: * But, neighbours, let it not | 


be said that I, the Minister of Peace, am going 
out of my province to urge you to deeds of blood ; 
or that, in a spirit of selfishness, I prompt you to 
dangers which I am uftwilling to share with you. 
No! these deeds of blood are not of our seeking. 


If the rufian banditti of France invade our free | 


soil, we have no choice—we must defend our- 
selves, or petish. The brave seck not blood, 
but will shed the Jast drop of their own in the 
cause oftheir country. And I pray you consid- 
er me not inthe light of one who, urging you 
to deeds of valour means himself, on the approach 
of danger, to retire in safety by favouf of your 
arms; I have no such intention believe me. My 
professional engagements forbid me now to take 
upon me the character and occupation of a sol- 


| dier ; but my profession authorises me to exhort 


you to be true to your king, your country, and 
ysur God. When the land is once defiled by the 
touch of the French footsteps, that disability will 
cease; then it may be my duty to join you; then 
it will be my glory to fall with you, if fall’we 
must; or to share the honcur, happiness, and 
well-earned security, which I trust, is in reserve 
for us. and I urge it as my concluding request 
to you---to your commander---however nume- 
rous your enrolment, (and I hope it will com- 
prise all who have the ability (o march) however 
numerous I say your enrolment, I urge itas my 
most earnest request, that you will reserve a sin- 
gle musquet, and that (if no employ is allotted 
me wherein J can be more useful to my country) 
you will allow me to bear it in your ranks.” 
~~ * London Paper. 


Mr. Calonne died of a complaint in the chest—— 
a very natural death for a Financier. | ib. 


) 


seen a picture, painted by a young American 


From CoLMAN’s New-York HERALD. 

Having seen the following lines in manuscript, 
we obtained a copy for publication, trusting to 
the courtesy of the authoress, whoever she may 
be, to pardon the liberty we take. Our motive 
is to second the Muse in bestowing a just tribute 
to the professional excellence of a young artist, 
who has acquired a decided superiority over all 
his competitors. 

To say he is successful in his likenesses, is 
only allowing him a degree of merit, common to 
many others with him. But for spirit of execu- 
tion, sweetness and clearness of colouring, par- 
ticularly in his female heads, preserving the 
effect without diminution through the highest 
and most exquisite finishing, Mr. Mulbone cer- 
tainly stands unrivalled in our country. We feel 
the more confident in pronouncing this judgment, 
from having lately seen the following high eu- 
logium from the Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
¢ I cannot conclude,’ says a gentleman in London, 
to his correspondent in this city, ‘ without men- 
tioning to you the very handsome compliment 


that was lately paid to a young countryman of 


ours, by the celebrated Mr. West. Mr. j 
whom you know, told me he was present when 
Mr. West, a few days since, observed to Mr. 
Monroe, the Americar. ambassador, that he had 


artist of the name of Malbone, which no man 
in England, could excel.’ j 


Addressed to Mr. Marsone, on his painting a 
miniature likeness of a friend. 


Wilt thou permit an humble muse 
To twine a transient wreath for thee, 

Of lowly flowers, that sweets diffuse, 
Though Fame’s bright laurels brighter be? 


Can J, unmov’d, gaze on this fi...c, 
Where life in ev’ry feature glows, 
And still the lovely likeness trace, 
.. Nor hail the Art from whence it rose? 


"Tis her’s!—that look of blended thought! 

Those mildly-pensive, serious eyes! 
And thou this fair enchantment wrought; 
- For matchless merit is thy prize. 


Say, where’s the artist who till now- 
To ivory cold, warm breath has giv’n? 
Yet thou, immortal Malbone, thou | 
Can’st stay the soaring soul from heav’ne 
-+ 
No more let blooming beauty mourn 
The stern, relentless hand of Time, 
That many a fragrant flow’r hath shorn, 
And op’ning buds, before their prime ; 


For thou can’st rescue from his scythe 
Each winning grace—Thy pencil, true 

To Nature’s touch, gives speaking hfe, 
And bidsit flourish, ever new, ` 


Whoe’er beheld thy rosy Hours,* 
And could unfelt their beauties sec, 
The mind is his where darkness lours, 
And his the heart that mine should fice. 


May mem’ry to thy mind present 
’ The past, with gentle, placid mein, 
Where Hope, prophetic spirit! sent, 
tWaving her gotden hair, was seen. 


And may thy PRESENT hours be bright, 
As the fair angel smiling there ; 

Without a cloud to dim their light, 
Without a thought that sets in care! 


But, for the FuTURE—O! may they 
Be crown’d with bliss, and wealth and fame, 
And may this little, humble lay 
Be lost 'midst songs that sound thy name. 
VIOLETTA. 


sa ae 

* Alluding to his allegorical painting of the Hours. 

+ ‘And Hope, enchanted, smil’d, and wav’d her 
golden hair,’ COLLINS. 
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ODE FOR THE NEW-YEAR, 1804. 
= BY H. J. PYE, ESQ. P. Le 


When, at the despot’s dre-d command, 
Bridg’d Hellespont his myriads bore 
From servile Asia's purpled strand, 
To Grecia’s and to freedom’s shore— 
While hostile fleets terrific sweep 
With threat’ning oar th’ Ionian deep, 
Clear Dirce’s bending reeds among 
The Theban Swan no longer sung ;* 
No more by Isthmus’ wave-worn glade, ` 
Or Nemea’s rocks, or Delphi's shade, 
Or Pisa’s olive-rooted grove, 
The temples of Olympian Jove, 
The Muses twin’d the sacred bough 
To crown th’ athletic victor’s brow, 
Till on the rough Ægean main, 
Till on Platea’s trophied plain, 
Was crush’dthe Persian tyrant’s boast, 
O’erwhelm’d his fleet, o’erthrown his host, 
Then the bold Theban seiz’d again the lvre, 
And struck the chords with renovated fire : 
t On human life’s delusive state, 
Tho’ woes unseen, uncertain, wait, 
Heal’d in the gen’rous breast is every pain, 
With undiminish’d force if freedom’s rights remain.’t 


Not so the British name—Though rude 
Her voice to Gracia’s tuneful choir, 
By dread, by danger unsubdued, 
Dauntless she wakes the lyric wire; 
So when the awful thunder roars, 
When round the livid lightnings play, 
The imperial eagle proudly soars, 
And wings aloft her daring way, 
And hark! with animating note, 
Aloud her strains exulting float, 
While point:ng to th’ inveterate host, 

- Who threat destru-tion to this envied coast: 
‘Go forth, my sons—as nobler rights ye claim, 
Than ever fann’d the Grecian patriots’ flame, 
So let your breasts a fiercer ardour feel, 

Led by your Patriot King to guard your country’s 
weal.’ 


Her voice is heard—from wood, from vale, from 


down, 

The thatch roof’d village, and the busy town, 
Eager the indignant country warms, 

And pours a people clad in arms, 

Numerous as those, whom Xerxes led, 

To crush devoted Freedom’s head; 

Firm as the band for Freedom’s cause who stood, 
And stain’d Thermopylæ with Spartan blood ; 
Hear o'er their heads the exulting goddess sing : 
‘These are My favourite Sons, and MINE their 
warrior King !’ 


Thro’ Albion’s plains, while wide and far 
Swells the tumultuous din of war, 

While from the loom, the forge, the flail, 
Frem Labour’s plough, from Commerce’ sail, 
All ranks to martial impulse yield, 

And grasp the spear, and brave the field; 

Do weeds our plains uncultur’d hide? 


| Does droopIng Commerce quit the tide ? 


Do languid Art and Industry 

Their useful cares no longer ply ? 
Never did Agriculture’s toil 

With richer harvest clothe the soil; 
Ne’er were our barks more amply fraught, 


Ne’er were with happier skill our ores, our ficeces 


wrought, 


While the proud foe, to swell Invasion’s host, . 
his bleeding country’s countless millions drains, 

And Gallia mourns, thro’ her embattled coast, 
Unpcopled cities, and unlabour’d plains! 

To guard and to avenge this favour’d land, 

Tho’ gleams the sword in ev’ry Briton’s hand, 

Still o’er our fields waves Concord’s siiken wing, 

Still the Arts flourish, and the Muses sing ; 

While moral Truth, and Faith’s celestial ray, 

Adorn, illume, and bless a GEORGE’s prosperous 

Swaye 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘© Terrible Tractoration,’ &c. a highly humour- 
ous poem, by T. G. Fessenden, Esq. will be 
noticed as soon as possible. We shall also add 
some particulars relating to the witty author, 
whotm the Editor long since cherished as a com- 
panion, and admired as a man of letters. 


‘Jenny’ writes with airy sprightliness, but lacks 
correctness, and has not read, or remembered 
the laws of composition. The Editor is sorry to 
reject the effusions of a pretty woman. Though 
as an Editor he is obliged to find fault with her 
pen, asa man, he can repeat with the swain of 
Caledonia, 


‘Bonny Jenny, blithe and free, 
Won my heart right merrily.’ 


The remarks of ‘G’ are received. The author 
not only writes like a critic, but is punctual like 
a merchant. He contributes often to the solid 
and useful department of this paper. Youthful 
writers would do well to read his rules with 
undissipated attention. 


The lady, who dates from , is respectfully 
informed that her letter is gladly received, and 
its contents gratefully acknowledged. The Editar 
will shortly make atonement for epistolary si- 
lence. He will be happy, and his readers will be 
pleased, if the literary bureau should be unlock- 
ed, and the Port Folio te the future repository 
of her ready invention, and her elegant literature. 


The hints of‘ A cultivator of the Belles Lettres,’ 
relative tocertain new arrangements in the politi- 
cal and literary departments of the Port Folio, 
shall be attended to. We approve his plan, and 
shall mect his wishes. 


We prefer borrowing from the European bank 


of poetry, ‘to the free gift of such a wretched 
versifier as ‘ Sylvander.’ 


If the author of an indecent § Fable’ had taken 
the trouble to inspect the general contents of 
the Port Folio, he wouid huve discovered that 
our pages are never polluted with obscenity. 


The Editor announces farther improvements 
in the literary department of his paper. Analyses 
of American books, and critical remarks, will 
soon appear. He summons the Genius of his 
friends to his aid. His industry, when undisturb- 
ed by his fecble health, shall co-operate with 
their exertions. 


He returns general thanks to a number of 
men of letters, who have recently enriched the 
Port Folio. 


Well written essays on rural economy ; con- 
cise notices of improvements in the useful er 
fine arts; topics of science, neatly and succinctly 
handled; sketches of tours through interesting 
parts of America; accurate translaticas from 
valuable forcign publications; dramatic diwogucs, 
short and witty; articles of criticism, humour, 
and poetry ; and political essays. or paragraphs, 
of point, sense, and spirit, will always be warmly 
welcomed, aud conspicuously inserted. 


The ‘Verses from Violetta’ are evincive both 
of the virtues of her heart, and the quickness of 
her fancy. 


‘Marcellus,’ who writes with clegance, and who 
thinks judiciously, is a favourite correspondent 
of the American Lounger. 


The proposal of ‘Quip, Crank and Co.’ to 
establish, in our paper, a jitcrary auction room, 
must be rejected. We are willing to auow that 
their auctioneer miyot Le Wit, but of that dan- 
gerous and unlucky race as would knock down 
Judgment to the best -bidder. 


A 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIOe — 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


In tumbling over some papers, I discovered the fol- 
lowing splenetic effusion, written abcut four years 
ago, and was amused by a recollection of the sen- 
sations which produce. it. 

A. 


A farting address to the inhabitants of the island 
of Elba. 


A month [ve been upon your shore, 
And may I be condemn’d, no more 
l To know love’s soft embraces, 
If tis not my most ardent pray'r, 
That I may ne'er have the despair 
To view again your faces. 


A dastard, swindling, lawless race 
Are ye, of nature the disgrace— 
At least such I have found ye; 
Alike to honour lost and fame, 
Devoid of virtue, dead to shame, 
So fully vice has crowned ye. 


Had justice here fix’d her abode, 
From earth of crimes to drive a load, 
By hundreds she’d have strung ve: 
For me, the wretch whom most I hate, 
1 could not wish so curst a fate, 
As damn’d to live among ye. 


THE STYLE OF THE 16th CENTURY IMITATED. 
Teneri sdegni, e placide e tranquille repulse. 


If, shepherde, heavenlie beautye can thee move, 
If gentle courtesie can charme thy mynde, 
Let not thine eyes e’er stray to her I lovey .~. 
O liste not toher wordes moste sweete ambkyndc ! 
Though sweete and kynde her wordes, and voide o 
arte, 
Yet cold indifference dwelleth in her hearte. 


Doste thou admyre a looke both bryghte and meeke? 
The starre of eve beams ia her modeste eye: 

Lovste thou the rose ?—’tis on her blushynge cheeke, 
And lendes its honied fragrance to her sigh ; 

Alas! that she should sigh my payne to sce, 

Yet still escape from love’s captivity ! 


O where can I, to shunne the archer’s aime, 
Flie from those charmes that have my peace un- 
donne? 
To wisdome’s page ?-—No, wisdome fannes my flame, 
And virtue sayes, thy faire and I are one: 


-Ah me! that hopelesse I am doomde to pyne, 


To see those swcetes, yet may not call them myne! 


TO MY LOVE. 


The humble bee hath homeward sped, 
Leng since, to rest from toil till morn; 
The merry bat hath left his bed, 

‘he shardborn bectle blown his horn. 


Bright Phebe now, in solemn state, 
Casts her mild radiance on the grove, 
Where elfin bands expecting wait, 

Fo hail the festal rites of love. 


Blyth Puck hath chas’d the dews away, 
Except some drops to gem the flowers, 
Which scatter fragrance on the way 
That windes among the fairy bowers. 


Nor is a sacred place forgot, 

Where no rude fairy dares intrude; 
For thee, swect love, I’ve deck'd a grot, 
Embosom’d deep within the wood. 


With myrtle leaves its floor is spread, 

The emblems of my faithful vow ; 

The moss-rose blushes o’er cur bed, 

Yet where, Titania, where art thou? 
OBERON., 
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Revenge, infuriate demon! at thy shrine, 
By ruthiess passions led, I bend my knee; 
I woo thee, monster! meekness I resign, 
And place each hope of happiness on thee. 


What! Shall the savage authors of my pain, 
To whom my pangs gave undisguis’d delight, 
Shall they exult still with malignant spite ! 
No! tho’ my life should flow from every vein! 


Enthron’d my soul in thy own stygian gloom! 
Teach me to cry, ‘evil be thou my good!’ 

E’en tho’ it pierce the heart of her, for whom 
My own would once’ have pour’d its richest blood. 


For thee all consequences I defy ; 
O give me but to triumph—and to die! 
TROILUS. 


& THUS WE LOVERS RAVE.” 


The maiden who shall love, and truth 
Within this constant bosom find, 

Tho’ blest with beauty and with youth, 
Yet has e’en sweeter charms of mind. 


Although affection’s warmest glow 
Improve the roses of her cheek, 

And sweet simplicity will show 

The trembling love she cannot speak : 


Although each grace around her flies 
That can enkindle fond desire, 
While the mild radiance of her eyes 
Adds double fervor to the fire: 


Yes, tho’ in her all these I find, 
Yet sweeter are her charms of mind. O. 
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[That passage in Swift’s writings, in which a woman 


is compared to a cloud, must be familiar, not only 

the literary tribe, but is perhaps frequently and 
cheerfully perused by the splenetic bachelor, who 
delights to depreciate property, in which, from 
inclination, or a better reason, he is not doomed to 
speculate. How far the Dean’s simile may be 
deemed correct, I shall certainly not hazard an 
opinion, as I have not the presumption to stamp a 
character on those, who are said, by one writer, 
(who, to be sure, was himself an old bachelor), ¢ to 
have no character at all,’ and who have been 
charged, by the learned and unlearned of all ages, 
with changes as frequent and as inconsistent as 
the shifting glass of the magic lanthorn. The 
Dean’s simile, however, was suggested to a fe- 
male, whose personal charms would fascinate 
those who should be ignorant of her mental at- 
tractions. She immediately returned the following 
lines, on the perusal of which, he, who should 
question her judgment, will cheerfully admit all 
her claims to a vivid fancy.) 


Unfit to judge of womankind 

Is he, whom prejudice doth blind, 

And well ’tis known the rev’rend Dean 
Was quite a victim to the spleen. 

If woman like a cloud appears, 

Whence come her gay and sprightly airs? 
Whence all that cheerfulness of soul, 
‘That doth the gloom of man controul ? 
Like the bright sun, her cheering smile 
Dispels his care, rewards his toil, 
While trom her lips, love’s tender theme, 
Like Luna’s soft enchanting beam, 
Inspires his soul with rays divine, 

That from her eyes resplendent shine, 
And make those messengers of Love 
Outvie the glittering stars above, 

Thus in one being she combines 

All radiance that celestial shines, 

And proves, by thousands in her chains, 
The conquest she o'er man maintains, 
Te whom, if not like ¿g/t she be, 
Dark—dark, indeed, his destiny. 
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SONNET. 
Peace, ye sorrows of my soul, 
While my much lov’d fair is nigh! 
Cease thy trickling stream to roll, 
Thou welling fountain of mine eye. 


Hours enough to grief are paid, 
Davs, and months, and years of woe; 
Oh then, while I view the maid, 

Let me one short rapture know. 


Ere my sun of love be set 

Let it warm, once more, my heart ; 
Ere we part—no more to meet !— 
Let me dream we ne’er shall part. 


I will hope, though hope be dead, 
I will smile, though anguish tear ; 
Joy to day shall crown my head; 
With the morning comes despair. 


ITHACUS. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE HIGHLANDER, 
A Pastoral.. From Mra. West. 


My temper is ardent and warm, 
I was bred on the mountain’s rough side : 
The labour, that strengthen’d my arm, 
With courage my bosom supplied. 


My virtues resemble a soil, 
That boasts no improvement from art ; 
The offspring of nature and toil, 
They glow with fall force in my heart. 


I have met the keen wind of the north, 
When it brought the thick tempest of snow ; 

I have seen the fork'd lightning burst forth, 
When the forest has shrunk from the blow. 


To rescue my lambs and my sheep 

The loud mountain torrent I’ve brav’d; 
It was clamorous, stormy, and deep, 

But the tremblers I happily sav’d. 


I have climb’d to the top of the cliff, 
Whcese summit bends far o’er the main, 

From thence I’ve look’d out for the skiff 
Of the fisher, beneath me, in vain. . 


I have sail’d on the lake in my boat 
When the west hath look’d dusky and red, 
When the sca mew, with ominous note, 
Seem’d to call to the feast of the dead. 


From the hills the storm menacing howl’d, 
The firs thund’ying fell down the steep; 
_O’er the sky darkness awfully scowl’d, 
And horribly roar’d the vex'd deep. 


vi vessel o’crwhelm’d in the shock, 

rose on the salt surge up-borne; 

Tswam to the caves in the rock, 
And waited the coming of morn. 


There, chill’d by the keen driving blast, 
And drench’d by the pitiless rain, 

The day has relicv'd me at last, 
But the night never heard me complain. 


I have pass’d o’er the mountain, which shrouds 
Its summit in regions divine, 

When the moon, sailing swift thro’ the clouds, 
Tipp’d with silver the arrowy pine. 


Thus I meet the procession of death ; 
It pass’d me in shadowy glare ; 

Slow it mov’d to the valley beneath, 
Then melted illusive in air. | 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. 


[Continued.] 


But before we proceed to his answer, we ought 
to recite another morsel, in which, perhaps, there 
is more art than even in that we have just read, 
because it offers a very imposing foundation cf 
moral and political truth, which is false only in 
the application. 

“I ought to advertise, you, Athenians, that if 
you do not set bounds to this profusion of crowns 
and of recompenses, which you distribute so ea- 
sily, far from inspiring with gratitude those 
whom you honour, far from rendering the re- 
public better, you will only discourage the good 
citizens, and encourage the vicious. Shall I 
give you a clear proof of this? If any one should 
ask you, which is the most glorious epocha for 
Athens, this in which we live, or that which our 
ancestors saw? At what time were there the 
greatest number of great men, at this day, or 
heretofore? You could not but answer that we 
are inferior, in all things, to those who preceded 
us. Now, at which of these eras have been de- 
creed the most crowns, proclamations, and public 
rewards? It must be acknowledged that such 
honours were formerly rare, and yet the name 
of virtue was much more truly revered. In these 
days you are prodigal of all things, and you de- 
cree crowns rather from habit than from choice. 
Do you belicve that in the Panathenean Festivals, 
or in the Olympic Games, we crowned not the 
wrestler, who has the best contended, but him 
who has understood the best how to intrigue, 
there would be many wrestlers who would de- 
vote themselves to alf' the fatigues, and all the 

mortifications which this laborious professio:# 
requires. ‘This is your history, Athenians. In 
proportion as you have accumulateu, without 
choice and without discernment, you have had 
fewer citizens, who have bcen capable of merit- 
ing them. The more you have given, the worse 
you have been served. Compare this Demos- 
thenes, who fled from the field of battle at Che- 
ronea, to Themistocles, who conquered at Sala- 
mis, to Miltiades, who triumphed at Marathon, 
to those who saved and restored to the city our 
fellow-citizens, shut up in the walls of Pylos, to 
the just Aristides. But 1 restrain myself 
May the Gods preserve me from establishing a 
parallel so shocking. Let Demosthenes point 
out one of these great men, who was ever honour- 
, ed with a crown of gold. What then? Have the 
people ef Athens been ungrateful?’ No! They 
have been magnanimous, and these illustrious 
citizens have been worthy of them. They thought 
that it was not by decrees that they should be 
honoured in tbe eyes of posterity, but by the 
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history and remembrance of their great actions. 
They were not deceived, and their memory is 
immortal. 

“ Would you know what was obtained from 
your ancestors, by those who conquered the 
Medes on the banks of the Strymon? Three 
statues of stone, placed under a portico of Mer- 
curye Go and look at the public monument, by 
which is represented the battle of Marathon: 
even the name of Miltiades is not there. It was 
permitted only that he should be painted in the 
front rank, exhorting his soldiers. Read the de- 
cree rendered in favour of the deliverers at 
Pylos: what was awarded them? A crown of 
olive. Read, in the next place, that of Ctesiphon, 
a crown of gold! Have acare, Athenians, one of 
these decrees annihilates the other. If one was 
honourable, the other is scandalous. If the first 
received a recompense in proportion to. their 
merit, it is evident that this one receives a re- 
ward out of all proportion to his. And the man 
himself, what ought he to do? Appear before 
you, and say, it is not for me to refuse the crown 
which you offer me: but this is not a time for 
such a proclamation. It would ill become me to 
wear a crown on my head, when the republic is 
in mourning. This would be said by a man, 
who acknewledged the genuine virtue and legi- 
timate glory. But Demosthenes knows neither.” 

It is melancholy that the art of oratory is here 
nothing but the art of calumny, which, by shew- 
ing only one side of objects, employs the name 
of virtue to combat virtuous men. 

The two principal points treated by Eschynes, 
in the latter part of his discourse, expose to our 
view the terror inspired by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes. He absolutely insists upon pre- 
scribing the form of his defence, and that the 
judges should order him to follow the same 
order which he has pursued in his accusation. 
Afterwards he labours to prove, by all sorts of 
reasons, that Ctesiphon alone ought to defend 
himself, and that the moment he shall say, ac- 
cording to the usual formulary, ‘Permit me to 
call Demosthenes, that he may speak for me,’ 
the assembly ought to refuse to hear him. I own 
I cannot here recognize the art of Eschynes. 
His demand is disgusting, aud cannot but hurt 
him. ‘We should never demand what we are 
sure not to obtain. Was not Demosthenes at- 
tacked ten times more than Ctesiphon? On the 
other hand, was not Eschynes equally unskilful 
in betraying the fear which Demosthenes had 
excited in him, and in persuading himself that 
the Athenians would deprive themselves of the 
pleasure of hearing him in his own cause. Hap- 
pily they had no regard to this awkward preten- 
sion. Demosthenes harangued, and it is time to 
hear him. Attend to his exordium. 

“I begin, by a supplication to the immortal 
Gods, that they would inspire you, Athenians, 
with the same disposition towards me, which [ 
have always felt for you and for the state; that 
they may incline you, according to your interest, 
your equity, and your glory, not to take the 
counsel of my adversary, to regulate the order 
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of my defence. Nothing would be more unjust, ' 
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or more inconsistent with the oath you have ta- 
ken to hear impartially the two parties; which 
signifies not only that you ought not to bring 
here any prejudice or favour, but that you ought 
to permit the accused to establish, in his own 
way, the means of his justification. Eschynes 
has already in this cause advantages enough 
over me; yes, Athenians, and two especially of 
great importance. In the first place, our risks 
are not equal; if he gains not his cause, he loses 
nothing. But I, if] lose your good will!—But 
no—there shall not proceed from my mouth a 
portentous expression, at the moment when I 
begin to speak to you. The other advantage he 
has of me is, that it is but too natural to hear 
favonrably accusation and censure, and to hear 
with pain and disgust those who are forced to 
speak well of themselves. Thus then Eschynes 
has for him all that flatters the most of mankind, 
and has left me all that displcases and hurts 
them. If, in the fear of this, I am silent con- 
cerning the actions of my public life, I shall ap- 
pear to justify myself imperfectly; I shall no 
longer appear to be the person whom you have 
judged worthy of recompense. If I enlarge upon 
what I have done for the service of the state, I 
shall be under a necessity of speaking often of 
myself. This I shall do, with all the reserve of 
which I ara capable: and all that I shall be 
oblized to say, O Athenians, Í pray you to im- 
pute it to him, who has reduced me to the ne- 
cessity of defending myself.” 

He takes care not to follow the plan of defence 
which had been prescribed to him by the artful 
Eschynes. who pretended to oblige him to answer 
first to the infraction of legal forms, Demosthe- 
nes was too abie to fall into this snare. He was 
fully sensible that this juridical discussion, alreacy 
very long in the discourse of Eschynes, would 
appear still more so in his, and that he should 
begin by fatiguing his auditory, and cooling his 
haranguee His essential object was to prove 
that he had merited the crown, and to conciliate 
his judges, in placing before their eyes all that 
he had done for the state. The painting of his 
administration, drawn with all the interest which 
he was capable of giving it, must necessarily 
aggrandize him in the eyes of the Athenians, by 
humbling his adversary, and place his cause in 
the most favourable light. By this he begins. 
But with what address does he conduct it! How 
perfectly does he know how to insinuate himself 
into the hearts of his audience! In rendering to 
himself the testimony which an honest man, 
under accusation, owes to himself, a public man, 
who gives an account of his conduct; how he 
avoids every thing which has the air of vain 
glory! He manages so well that he interests the 
Athenians, as much as himself, in his cause. He 
had to contend with self-love, of all 1udges the 
most difficult to convince or persuade. It is this 
which he gains in the first place. And àf the 
rock which his cause had to avoid, was the danger 
of wounding this self-love, we must acknowledge 
that the perfection of his eloquence is in having 
known how to conciliate it to his party. It ts 
always the Athenians who have done every thing: 
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his thoughts, his resolutions, have always been 
theirs; his advice has always been in harmony 
with their sentiments; he places his glory always 
under the protection of that of Athens. Judge 
then to what a degree he must please a people, 
naturally vain, and whether it is astonishing that 
he should have carried all the suffrages ! 

He has not accomplished one third of his dis- 
course, when that of his adversary is annihilated: 
not the smallest trace of it remains; Demosthe- 
nes is in the skies, Eschynes in the dust; and if 
they had not desired to hear a man who spoke 
so well, they would have dispensed with his 
saying any more. This first part renders his 
apology so complete, places in so clear a light 
all the lies of Eschynes, and all the services of 
Demosthenes, that it seems as if the rest had 
been pronounced, not for the necessity of the 
cause, but for the vengeance of the accused. He 
tramples under his feet an enemy, who had 
been long since thrown to the ground. 

[To be Continued.) 


—S— 
BIOGRAPHY. 
[We are convinced that the perusal of the very in- 


teresting biography, continued from our last, will 
excite the mind of every youth of genius. ] 


LIFE OF ‘THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


Mr. Thistlethwaite, in the letter already quot- 
ed, says that Chatterton informed him, that he 
wus in possession of certain old MSS, which had 
been found deposited in a chest, in Redcliffe 
church, and that he had lent one to Philips, 
which he showed him, and which he is confident 
was Elenoure and Juga, atterwards published in 
the Town and Country Magazine for May 1796. 
tl] endeavoured,’ says he, ‘to assist Philips in 
investigating the meaning of the lines; but from 
an almost total ignorance of the characters, man- 
ners, language, aud orthography, in which they 
were written, all our efforts were unprofitably 
exerted.’ There appears good reason for sus- 
pecting some mistake in Mr. Thistlethwaite's 
Narrative, cither as to the dute, or some other 
circumstance; both his mother and sister affirm 
that he knew nothing of the parchments brought 
from Redcliffe Church, till after he had left 
achool. 

Under all the disadvantages of education, the 
acquisitions of Chatterton were surprising. Be- 
sides the variety of reading which he had gone 
through, Mr. Croft remarks, he had some kuow- 
ledge of music; had acquired a taste for draw- 
ing, which afterwards he greatly improved ; and 
the usher of the school asserted, he had made a 
rapid progress in arithmetic. 

An extraordinary effect of his discovering an 
employment adapted to his genius, is remarked 
in his sister's letter. He had been gloomy from 
the time he began to learn; but, it was observed, 
that he became more cheerful after he began to 
Write poetry. 

On the Ist of July 1767, he left the charity 
school, and was bound apprentice to Mr. John 
Lambert, attorney of Bristol, for seven years; 
the apprentice-fee was ten pounds; the master 
was to find him in meat, drink, clothes, and lodg- 
ing; the mother in washing and mending. He 
slept in the same room with the foot-boy, and 
went every morning at eight o'clock to the office, 
which was at some distance; and, except the 
usual time for dinner, continued there till eight 


o'clock at night, after which he was at liberty. 


till ten, when he was always expected to be at 
home. 

Mr. Lambert affords the most honourable tes- 
timony m Chatterton’s favour, with respect to 
the regularity of his attendance, as he never ex- 
ceeded the limited hours but once, when he had 
leave to spend the evening with his mother and 
some friends. Once, and but once, he thought 
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himself under the necessity of correcting him ; 
and that was for sending a very abusive anony- 
mous letter to his old schoolmaster, a short time 
after he was bound to him. He, however, accuses 
him of a sullen and gloomy temper, which par- 
ticularly displayed itself among the servants. 
Chatterton’s superior abilities, and superior in- 
formation, with the pride which usually accom- 
panies these qualitics, doubtless rendered him an 
unfit inhabitant of the kitchen, where his ignorant 
associates would naturally be inclined to envy, 
and would affect to despise those accomplish- 
ments which he held in the highest estimation ; 
and even the familiarity of vulgar and illiterate 
persons must, undoubtedly, be rather disgusting 
than agreeable to a mind like his. 

Mr. Lambert's wasa situation unfavourable to 
the cultivation of his genius. Though much 
confined, he had much leisure. His master's 
business consumed a very small portion of his 
time; frequently, his sister says, it did not en- 
gage him above two hours in a day. 

While Mr. Lambert was from home, and no 
particular business interfered, his stated employ- 
ment was to copy precedents, a book of which, 
containing three hundred and forty folio pages, 
Closely written by Chatterton, is still in posses- 
sion of Mr. Lambert, as well as another of about 
thirty pages. The office library contained nothing 
but law books, except an old edition of Cambden’s 
‘ Britannia.’ 

He seems to have had a very early predilec- 
tion for old words and d/ack-letter lore. His sister 
relates, that soon after his apprenticeship, and 
some months before he was flteen, he ‘ wrote a 
letter to an old school-mate, then at New-York, 
cohsisting of a collection of all the hard words in 
the English language,’ and ‘requested him to 
answer it.’ He that could collect Aurd words for 
a letter, might collect o/d ones for a poem. 

He had continued this course of life for up- 
wards of a year; not, however, without some 
symptoms of ar aversion to his profession, be- 
fore he began to attract the notice of the literary 
world. 

In the beginning of October 1768, the new 
bridge at Bristol was finished. At that time, 
there appeared in Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, 
an account of the ceremonies on opening the 
old bridge, introduced by a letter to the printer, 
intimating that ‘the following description of the 
friars first passing over the old bridge, was taken 
from an ancient manuscript,’ and signed Dunhel- 
mus Bristoliensis. The paper demonstrates strong 
powers of invention, and uncommon knowledge 
of ancient customs. 

Mr. Ruddal informed Mr. Croft that he assist- 
ed Chatterton in disguising several pieces of 
parchment with the appearance of age, just be- 
fore the Account of passing the Bridge appear- 
ed in Farley’s Journal; that after they had made 
several experiments, Chatterton said, ‘this will 
do, now 1 will black the parchment ;’ and that 
Chatterton told him, after the Account appeared 
in the paper, that the parchment which he had 
blacked and disguised after their experiments, 
was what he had sent to the printer, containing 
the Account. 

So singular a memoir could not fail to excite 
curiosity, and many persons became anxious to 
see the original. After much inquiry, it was 
found that the manuscript was brought to the 
printer by Chatterton. ‘ To the threats of those,’ 
says Mr. Croft, ‘who treated him (agreeably to 
his appearance) as a child, he retyrned nothing 
but haughtiness, and a refusal to give any ac- 
count.’ He at first alleged that he was employed 
to transcribe the contents of certain manuscripts 
by a gentleman, who also had engaged him to 
furnish complimentary verses, inscribed to a 
lady, with whom that gentleman was in love. 


On being farther pressed, he at last declared, 
that he had received the paper, together with 
many other manuscripts, from his father, who 
had found them in a large chest, in the upper 
room, over the chapel, on the north side of Red- 
cliffe church. 

When rents were received, and kept in specie, 
it was usual for corporate bodies to keep the 
writings and rents of estates, left for particular 
purposes, in chests appropriated to each parti- 
cular benefactor, and ealled by the benefactor’s 
name. i 

Over the north porch of Redcliffe church, 
which was founded or rebuilt, in the reign of 
Edward IV. by Mr. William Canynge, a mer- 
chant of Bristol, there is a kind of muniment 
room, in which were deposited six or seven 
chests, one of which in particular was called 
‘Mr. Canynge’s cofre.’ This chest, it is said, 
was secured by six keys, intrusted to the minis- 
ter, procurator of the church, mayor, and church 
wardens, which, in process of time, were lost. 

In 1727, a notion prevailed, that some title- 
deeds and other writings of value. were contain- 
ed in Mr. Canynge's cofre: in consequence of 
which, an order of vestry was made that the 
chest should be opened under the inspection of 
an attorney, and that those writings which ap- 
peared of consequence should be removed to the 
south porch of the church. The locks were, 
therefore, forced, and not only the principal 
chest, but the others, which were also supposed 
to contain writings, were broken open. The 
deeds immediately relating to the church were 
kept, and the other manuscripts were left ex- 
posed, as of no value. 

Chatterton’s father, having free access to the 
church, by means of his uncle, the sexton, car- 
ried off, from time to time, parcels of the parch- 
ments for covering copy-books and Bibles. 

At his death, his widow being under the ne- 
cessity of removing, carried the remainder to 
her own habitation, where, according to her ac- 
count, they continued neglected, or were con- 
verted into thread papers, till her son took notice 
of them, and carried them away, telling hér * that 
he had found a treasure.’ 

The account which he thought proper to give 
of them, and which he wished to be believed, 
was, that they were poetical and other composi- 
tions, by Mr. Canynge, an a particular friend 
of his, Thomas Rowley, whom he at first called 
a monk, and afterwards a secular priest of the 
fifteenth century. 

Mr. Catcott, a pewterer in Bristol, having 
heard of Chatterton’s pretended discovery, was 
introduced to bim, and seon after obtained from 
him, very readily, and without any reward, the 
Bristow Tragedy, and Rowley's Epitaph upon 
Mr. Canynge’s ancestor. In a few days he 
brought some more, among which was the Yel- 
low Roll. 

These pieces were immediately communicat- 
ed to Mr. Barret, a respectable surgeon in Bristol, 
then engaged in writing the history of that city, 
whose friendship and patronage, by these means, 
Chatterton was fortunate enough to secure. 

During the first conversations which Mr. Cat- 
cott had with him, he heard him mention the 
names of most the poems, since printed, as being 
in his possession. 

He afterwards grew more suspicious and re- 
served, and it was but rarely and with difficulty 
thal any more originals could be obtained from 
him. 

He confessed to Mr. Catcott that he had de- 
stroyed several, and some of which he owned to 
bave Deen in his possession, were never after- 
wards seen. One of these was the Tragedy of 
the Apostate, of which only a small part has been 
preserved by Mr, Barret. The subject of it was 
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the apostacy of a person from the Christian to 
the Jewish faith. 

Mr. Barret, however, obtained from him, at 
different times, several fragments in verse and 
prose, written upon vellum; and he asserted them 
to be a part of Rowley’s manuscripts. A fac 
simile of one of these fragments, the Account of 
William Canynge’s Feast, engraved by Mr. Strutt, 
is published in Mr. Tyrwhitt's and Doctor Mille’s 
edition of Rowley’s Poems. The hand-writing is 
not the record hand used in the fifteenth century. 
The Arabian numerals, 63, are perfectly modern, 
and exactly such as Chatterton himself was ac- 
customed to make. 

The friendship of Mr. Barret and Mr. Catcott 
was of considerable advantage to Chatterton. He 
spent many agreeable hours in their compary. 
His sister says, that after he was introduced to 
their acquaintance, his ambition daily and per- 
ceptibly increased, and he would frequently speak 
in raptures of the undoubted success of his plan 
for future life. ‘ When in spirits, he would en- 
joy his rising fame, and, confident of advance- 
ment, he would promise his mother and I should 
be partakers of his success.’ 

:'. Mr. Barret lent him several medical books, 
and, at his request, gave him some instructions 
in surgery. 

His taste was versatile, and his studies various. 

In 1768 and 1769, Mr. Thistlethwaite frequently 
saw him, and describes, in a lively manner, the 
employment of his leisure hours. ‘One day he 
might be found busily employed in the study of 
heralday and English antiquities, both of which 
are numbered among the most favourite of his 
pursuits; the next discovered him deeply engag- 
ed, confounded, and perplexed, amidst the sub- 
tilties of metaphysical disquisitions, or lost and 
bewildered in the abstruse labyrinths of mathe- 
matical researches; and th. se again neglected 
and thrown aside, to make room for music and 
astronomy, of both of which sciences his know- 
ledge was entirely confined to theory. Even 
physic was not without a charm to allure his ima- 
gination, and he would talk of Galen and Hippo- 
crates with all the confidence and familiarity of 
a modern empiric.’ 

With a view of perfecting himself in the study 
ef English antiquities, he borrcwed Skinner’s 
Ety mologicon, and Benson’s Saxon Vocabulary, 
of Mr. Barret, which he soon returned as use- 
Jess, most of the interpretations being in Latin. 

He was furnished by Mr. Green, a bookseller 
in Bristol, with Kersey’s Dictionary,and Speght’'s 
Chaucer, the Glossary to which he carefully tran- 
scribed. These books, together with Bailey’s 
Dictionary, which he studied very closely, sup- 
plied him with the language of Rowley’s Poems. 
WY hatever plan he adopted, he entered upon with 
an earnestness and fervour almost unexampled. 
Like Milton, he believed he was more capable 
of writing well at some particular times than at 
others; and the full of the moon was the season 
when he imagined his genius to be in perfection, 
at which time he generally devoted a part of the 
night to composition. 

His Sundays were continually spent in walk- 
ing alone into the country about Bristol; and 
from these excursions he never failed to bring 
home drawings of churches, or other objects 
which had impressed his romantic imagination. 

His attention was not confined to the supposed 
Poems of Rowley: he wrote a variety of pieces, 
chiefly satirical, both in prose and verse, which 
he sent to the Town and Country Magazine. — 

One of the first of his pieces which appeared, 
was a letteron the tinctures of the Saxon heralds, 
dated Bristol, February 4, 1769, and signed Dun- 
helmus Bristoliensis; and, in the same Magazine, 
a em was inserted on Mr. Alcock of Bristol, 
signed Asaphides, attributed to him, which has 
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been claimed by one Lockstone, a linen-draper in 
Bristol. 

In the same Magazine for March are some 
pretended extracts from Rowley’s manuscripts; 
and in different numbers for the succeeding 
months, some pieces called Saxon Poems, writ- 
ten in the style of Ossian. 

In March 1769, he wrote to the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, offering to 
furnish him with some account of a series of 
great painters and engravers, who had flourished 
at Bristol, which, he said, had been lately dis- 
covered, with some old poems, in that city. His 
letter was left at Bathurst’s, Mr. Walpole’s book- 
seller, with an Ode or Sonnet, of two or three 
stanzas, in alternate rhyme, on the death of Rich- 
ard I. (the era he had fixed upon for his forgeries) 
as a specimen of the poems which were found: 


€ Richard of Lyon’s heart to fight is gone.’ 


Mr. Walpole had just before been made the 
instrument of introducing into the world Mac- 
pherson’s ‘ Ossian.’ A similar application, there- 
fore, served at once to awaken his suspicion. He, 
however, answered Chatterton’s letter, desiring 
further information ; and in reply was informed, 
that ‘he was the son of a poor widow, who sup- 
ported him with great difficulty; that he was 
apprentice to an attorney, but had a taste for 
more elegant studies;’ and hinted a wish that 
Mr. Walpole would assist him in emerging 
from so dull a profession, by procuring him 
some place, in which he might pursue the na- 
tural bias of his genius. He affirmed, that great 
treasures of ancient poetry had been discovered 
at Bristol, and were in the hands of a person, who 
had lent him the specimen already transmitted, 
as well as the pieces which accompanied this 
letter, among which was LElinour and Juga, ‘an 
absolute modern pastoral,’ as Mr. Walpole terms 
it, € thinly sprinkled with old words.’ 

. Inthe meantime the poems were communicat- 
ed by Mr. Walpole to Gray and Mason, and 
these excellent and impartial judges, at first 
sight, pronounced them forgeries; ‘the language 
and metre being totally unlike any thing an- 
cient.’ 

[To be Continued.) 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


“ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 


The sensitive Gray, in a frank letter to his 
friend West, assures him, that, when the sun 
grows warm enough to tempt him from the fire 
side, he will, like all other things, be the better 
for his influence; for the sun is an old friend, 
and an excellent nurse, kc. This is an opinion 
which will be easily entertained by every one, 
who has been cramped by the icy hand of Win- 
ter, and who feels the gay and renovating influ- 
ence of Spring. Inthose mournful months, when 
vegetables and animals are alike coerced by cold, 
man is tributary to the howling storm, and the 
sullen sky: and is, in the pathetic phrase of 
Johnson, a ‘slave to gloom.’ But when the 
earth is disencumbered of her load of snows, 
and warmth is felt, and twittering swallows are 
heard, he is again jocund and free. Nature re- 
news her charter to her sons, and rejoicing 
mortals, in the striking language of the poct, 
‘revisit light, and feel its sovereign, vital lamp.’ 
Hence is enjoyed, in the highest luxury, 


‘ Day, and the sweet approach of ev’n and morn, 
And sight of vernal bloom, and summer’s rose, 
And flocks, and herds, and human face divine.’ 
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It is nearly impossible for me to convey to my 
readers an idea of the ‘ vernal delight,’ felt, at 
this period, by the Lay Preacher, far declined in- 
the vale of years. My spectral figure, pinched 
by the rude gripe of January, becomes as thin as 
that ‘dagger of lath,’ employed by the vaunting 
Falstaff; and my mind, affected by the universal 
desolation of Winter, is nearly as vacant of joy 
and bright ideas, as the forest is of leaves, and 
the grove is of song. Fortunately for my hap- 
piness, this is only periodical spleen. Though, 
in the bitter months, surveying my extenuated 
body, I exclaim, with the melancholy prophet, 
‘My leanness, my leanness, woe is me;' and 
though, adverting to the state of my mind, I 
behold it, ‘all in a robe of darkest grain ;’ yet, 
when April and May reign in sweet vicissi- 
tude, I give, like Horacr, care to the winds: 
and perceive the whole system excited by the 
potent stimulus of sunshine. 

An ancient bard, of the happiest descriptive 
powers, and. who noted objects not only with 
the eye of a poet, but with the accuracy of a 
philosopher, says, in a short poem, devoted to 
the praises of mirth, that 


‘ Young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.’ : 

In merry Spring time, not only birds, but 
melancholic old fellows, like myself, sing. The 
sun is the poet’s, the invalid’s, and the hy pochun- 
driac’s friend. Under clement skies, and genial 
sunshine, not only the body is corroborated, but 
the mind is vivified, and the heart becomes ‘ open 
as day.’ I may be considered fanciful in the as- 
sertion, but I am positive that many, who, in 
November, December, January, February, and 
March, read nothing but Mandeville, Roche- 
foucault, and Hobbes, and cherish malignant 
thoughts at the expense of poor human nature, 
abjure their evil books and sour theories when a 
softer season succeeds. I have, myself, in Win- 
ter, felt hostile to those, whom I couldsmile upon 
in May, and clasp tomy bosom in June. Our 
moral qualities, as well as natural objects are 
affected by physical laws; and I can easily con- 
ceive that benevolence, no less than the sun 
flower, flourishes and expands under the luminary 
of day. 

With unaffected earnestness, I hope that none 
of my readers will look upon the agreeable visi- 
tation of the sun, at this beauteous season, as 
the impertinent call of a crabbed monitor, or an 
importunate dun. I hope that none will churlishly 
tell him ‘how they hate his beams.’ I am credibly 
informed that several of my city friends, many 
fine ladies, and the worshipful society of loungers, 
consider the early call of the above red faced 
personage, as downright intrusion. It must be 
confessed that he is fond of prying into chambers 
and closets, but not like a rude searcher, or li- 
bertine gallant, for injurious or licentious pur- 
poses. His designs are beneficent, and he is one 
of the warmest friends in the world. Notwith- 
standing his looks are sometimes a little suspi- 
cious, and he presents himself with the fiery 
eye and flushed cheek of a jolly toper, yet this 
is only a new proof of the fallacy of physiogno- 
my, for he is the most regular being in the 
universe. He keeps admirable hours, and is 
steady, diligent, and punctual to a proverb. 
Conscious of his shining merit, and dazzled by 
his regal glory, I must rigidly inhibit-all from 
attempting to exclude his person. I caution 


sluggards to abstain from the use of shutters, 
curtains, and all other villainous modes of in- 
sulting my ardent friend. My little garden, my 
only support, and myself, are equally the objects 
of his care, and wereAtt-not for the constant loan 
of his great_lamp, I could\not) always see my 
way to a sermon. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM PARIS TO AMSTER- 
DAM, IN THE YEAR 1796. 


{ Concluded. } 


We agreed to wait at Rotterdam one week 
longer for a change of wind and weather, a 
Dutch skipper engaging, if he can procure two 
or three more passengers, to sail for Margate, 
and to send us an express as soon as the ice will 
admit of our getting to sea. 

They have two curious ferries over what is 
called the Heads, that is, the entrances by which 
the Mcuse suppli¢s the water of the two great 
canals. The passenger is transported across in 
two minutes in a boat drawn forward by a small 
hawser, for which he pays a doight, equal to the 
fourth part of an English half-penny: Yet from 
the boats of such a passage the corporation de- 
rive considerable revenue. In no other country 
can you so cheaply rid yourself of street beggars. 
The poor Dutch supplicant expects only his 
doight, and that obtained he thanks and quits 
you. Is not the paltry value of this coin indi- 
cative of the frugality of the inhabitants, and a 
proof of what imporiance money is considered 
by them? 

The numerous bridges of Amsterdam and of 
this town are of different constructions, in order 
to lessen the public obstruction as much as pos- 
sible. Tbe draw bridge admits square-rigyed 
and other vessels ‘Those over the narrow ca- 
nals have a single arch of stone, under which 
boats pass by striking their masts ; and there are 
-others, where by raising a hinged plank a vessel 
who has her rigging accommodated to this nar- 
row opening, passes with the masts standing, 
and with very little impediment to persons cross- 
ing the bridge. 

The houses are alittle disfigured by a general 
adopted fashion of fixing mirrors 12 or 15 inches 
square, to the sides cf the windows of the second 
story, in order that the persons within at some 
distance from the window, without being disco- 
vered, may observe whatis passing in the street, 
which by this means is thrown into a pleasing 
perspective. Itis not uncommon to see servants 
and interior people on passing the houses where 
they are known,. take off their hats, lest at the 
moment the master or mistress should happen to 
be contemplating the street glass. 

16th December. Was I called upon to define 
this government, l would call it an Aristocratic 
Heptarchy, in which the people had no voice, 
and the hereditary magistrate no power—a mot- 
Jey machine of check, delay andimbecility. The 
act of union, ratified at Utrecht in 1579, was a 
compact of necessity, made when the Seven 
Provinces had just assumed independence and 
sovercipnty, in the midst ofa revolutionary war, 
and under the pressure of an embittered, san- 
guinary and haughty enemye Toe then existing 
circumstances justified the measure, but it is now 
one of the worst among the bad constitutions of 
Europe. They have at length dismissed the 
pompous nothings formerly called their High 
Migatinesses, and may, from the enlightened 
systems which the present eventful century bas 
given to the world, raise a political fabric suited 
to the genius and situation of their country. 
The uniformity of manners, the equality of con- 
dition, the love of money and attachment to com- 
merce, so prevalent and so generally paramount 
to the passions, vivacity and vices of their ardent, 
hetcrociie French allies, all combine to point 
outa republican form of government as best 
adapted for Dutch habits and commercial policy; 
and could they catch some of that enthusiasm 
and porsevering: spirt which designated the first 
rehigas of thew revolt, and establishment asa 
auon tk migut continue for ages puree They 
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certainly appear better calculated to preserve a | chateau, celebrated for the resistance it made to’ 


republican government, than the French, or even 
Americans. They appear tobe but little actuat- 
ed either by the vanity or envy which their ambi- 
tious neighbours discover: Content to be quiet if 
they are permitted to grow rich: And with as 
much sound sense as sangfroid, are perfectly 
willing to relinquish the triumphs of battles and 
blood to those countries which have the means 
and the madness to pursue them. 

But let the social compact be formed as it may, 
itis of great consequence to them that Flanders 
should be restored to the emperor and king. 
Should a general peace confirm it a department 
of France, that republic will then bound on the 
dykes of Holland, and sne will overawe the coun- 
cils and sometimes dictate public measures. At 
present her territories extend from the Alps to 
the Elbe, and from the Rhine tothe Ocean. ‘To 
the British nation, both in a political and com- 
mercial view, itis important that those Austrian 
provinces should revert to their former sovereign. 
Indeed the peace of Europe is in a certain degree 
implicated in the measure, at least as much as 
all maritime neutral nations are in the reduction 
of the enormous extension of the English navy. 

2ist December. We embarked at Maesland- 
sluice at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 17th, 
and sailed with 6 or 7 fishing smacks, who were 
bound to the Dogger Bank. Their voyages last 
about 6 wecks; the vessels have permits, but 
although they are easily obtained, and the Eng- 
lish cruisers seldom molest them, few avail them- 
selves of the benefit. We were gratified at see- 
ing so many as 30 or 40 women assembled at the 
picr on so cold a night for the purpose of parting 
with their husbands, brothers or sons, to whom 
they were most cordially wishing success and 
safety. Affectionate simplicity, how forcible are 
thy appeals to the heart! 

We had 13 passengers on board our inconve- 
nient and dull-sailing bomb—Germans, English. 
Americans and Dutch. Witha fair wind and 
moderate weather we averaged only 3 knots, nor 
could our phlegmatic skipper be prevailed upon 
to carry more sail. On the second afternoon we 
reached Margate, passed the lights at the Nore 
at 8 o'clock, and at 12 came to anchor off Graves- 
end. In the morning, after going through the 
usual scrutiny, we took a Gravesend boat for the 
purpose of viewing the river and its countless 
shipping, and landed close to London bridge at 6 
o'clock, thus completing a tour which has yielded 
me great satisfaction. Late as I was in this 
ramble, it abundantly compensated for the fa- 
tizue. Manners do not change with seasons. It 
was the Dutchman on his native soil, and sur- 
rounded by his dykes I wished to contemplate. 
And although 1 should have preferred seeing 
him in his summer dress, I stiil found enough 
to smile, as well as much to approve, even in 
the winter garb of the country, and its cold in- 
habitants. 
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FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
hurope, writren in 1800 and 1801. 
{ Continued. } 


Lausanne, 28th October, 1800. 
My Dear Sir, 

When we quitted Neufchatel yesterday morn- 
ing, the eldest of the two (one of the most 
amiable youths I ever saw) insisted on accom- 
panying us as far as St. Aubin, about four leagues 
along the lake; when he bid us adieu, I assure 
you [ felt considerable regret at parting with 
him, as his engaging manners, and noble senti- 
ments had endeared him to us even during our 
short-acquaintance. 

As we approached Yverdun, we passed through 
the village of Granson, where there is an otd 
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Charles the Bold, who was defeated near it, and 
compelled to swim his horse across the lake. 
The whole road to this village lay alung the foot 
of the mountains of Jura, but here we turned 
short round the end of the lake, and a few miles 
brought us to the pleasant little town of Yverdun, 
and a comfortable lodging in the excellent inn of 
the Maison Rouge. . 

We set off again early this morning for Lau- 
sanne, where we arrived about twelve. The first 
part of our ride offered nothing interesting, but 
as we approached the lake of Geneva we found 
the country well cultivated, and interspersed 
with hedges like the finest parts of England. 
We passed the castle of St. Bartholomew, which’ 
has lately been sold by the descendant of its 
ancient owners. Near the road is an obelisk 
which his father had erected, and inscribed on 
it the following sentence in four languages: 


Praise ye the name of the Lord. 


It having rained all this afternoon, we were 
prevented from seeing much of the town. It 
appears however to be very irregularly built. 
You will remember it was a favorite residence of 
foreigners, particularly the Englishes, We saw 
en passant the house of Mr. Gibbon, who was 
partly educated, and spent the latter part of his 
life here. It is pleasantly situated, and com- 
mands a fine view of the lake, the mountains of 
Savoy, which rise from the water on the opposite 
shore, and the rich vineyards of the Pays de 
Vaud, of which Lausanne is, or rather was the- 
capitol. 

29th October. 

We had several letters for this place, but we 
only delivered one, lest it shculd interfere with 
our arrangements in point of time---That was to 
professor Seenetan of the academy, who was 
very polite, and carried us everywhere. The 
terrace of the cathedral, the promenade of 
Mount Benon (which is a delightful one), and’ 
the high hill back of the town, on which stands 
the signal, afforded us some magnificent pros- 
pects---From the last place, we had a fine view of 
the rich scenery that borders the lake, gilded by 
the rays ofasetting sun, andon examining each 
feature of this landscape we loitered about the 
signal till we lost, by the approach ofnight, the 
power of distinguishing objects. 

The Pays de Vaud was formerly perhaps the 
happiest country in the world ; there was scarcely 
a tree under which the peasants were not seen 
dancing to the sound of a rustic pipe. This 
was more particularly the case in the time of the 
vintage, when the vineyards were one continued 
scene of content and festivity. The town of 
Lausanne partook also of this gaiety, which ren- ` 
dered its society so desirable fora stranger. Its 
literary character was also great, and its trade 
in books is even now considerable---Some of the 
best editions of many French and English works 

“have been printed here, particularly of the for- 
mer, when the opinions contained in them ren- 
dered it imprudent to risk their publication in 
France. What a deplorable change now !--e 
Strangers have little inducement to make a long 
stay, as they find the inhabitants sad and gloomy; 
rarely speaking on any subject but their own 
misfortunes, and eternally comparing their pre- 
sent with their former condition; those who for- 
merly were the foremost in shewing attention, 
are now so muchengaged in the preservation of 
theip property that they find httle time to devote 
to the entertainment of others; in short, we 
have found Lausanne, inthe little time we have 
been here, what all the inhabitants say it is, an 
exceeding dull place. 

The, Pays de Vaudy of which you have often 
heard, is one of the best cultivated districts in, 
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Europe ;-¥ ought rather to say it was so, for 
every one tells me Ìt is not like the same thing 
since the revolution. It then belonged to Berne, 
but since the change in Helvetian affairs, it has 
become indepencent, and is now the canton of 
the Leman (or lake of Geneva). As Lobserved 
before, it is cultivated very much in the manner 
of the rich counties in England---At every mile 
you meet with a neat little village, and almost 
every field can boastits cottage. ‘The wine pro- 
duced from the district to the westward of Lau- 
sanne, is celebrated as one of the best in Swit- 
zerland, and is known by the name of La Cote. 
The district on the other side, as far as Vevay, 
produces the excellent wine of La Vaux. 

In a gentleman’s garden, we saw a Roman 
columna milliaria or mile-stone, and an altar, 
both of which have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The town of Lausanne is built on sevéral hills, 
about a mile from the shore of the lake; where 
are to be seen, l am informed, the ruins of the 


ancient Lausanne. 
Bex, 31st October. 


That we might see part of the country of the 
Vallais, and the salines of Bex, Mr. G. and 1 
have undertaken a little excursion to this place ; 
for which purpose, we left cur carriage, baggage 
and servant at the Lion d'or in Lausanne, and set 
out in the carriage ofa voiturier yesterday morn- 
ing at day break. 

Our road lay entirely along the shore of the 
lake to Vevay—the district of La Vaux we found 
very mountainous, and so rocky that scarcely any 
soil will lie on it; yet, such is the industry of a 
poor people that not a spot is left uncultivated, 
and the whole, to the summig of the hills, laid 
out in vineyards, which produce one of the plea- 
gentest wines in Switzerland. You would be 
astonished to see the pains taken to secure the 
vines, by building walls every ten or fifteen fret 
the whole way up, to keep the soil from washing 
away, which however is noc always successful, 
and | am assured that itis necessary to carry up 
fresh soil every year to cover the rocks on which 
the vine roots lav bare. Frequently did we see 
a small flat rock of scarcely twenty square feet 
area, walled in carefully, and covered with vines. 
Though these millions of walls rising one above 
another, present no picturesque beauty, yet they 
convey to the heart more delightful sensations 
than the finest landscape, by shewing the cha- 
racter of a people, industrious, hardy, and per- 
severing, well rewarded by one of the richest 
productions of nature from her most sterile dis- 
trict. 

_ We passed many little villages built on the 
borders of the lake, which, notwithstanding the 
evils of the revolution, presented the pleasing 
picture of happiness and industry. In one, we 

entered the church to see a Roman mile-stone, 
found there, which shewed that the place was 
thirty-seven thousand paces (or Roman miles) 
from Avranches, formerly the capital of the Ro- 
man province of which this formed a part. 
While our voiturier gave bread to his horses, 
we had time enough to walk about the pretty, 
interesting hte town of Vevay. Not far from 
thence we came to the village of Clarens, ren- 
dered of consequence by its having been made 
by Rousseau one of the principal theatres of the 
transactions in his Nouvelle Heloise. <A little 
above the village is the noble chateau in which 
Julia is supposed to have lived, and opposite, on 
the otber side of the lake, at the foot of the 
mountains of Saxony, are the rocks of Meillerie, 
from whence Rousseau makes St. Preux write 
in a state of mind bordering on despair, and 
hesitating whether he should not precipitate him- 
self ftom them as from another Leucate. The 
scenery about Clarens is so accurately described 
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that itis impossible to see it without feeling an 
interest in his story almost as great as if it was 
a real history, and not the romantic production 
of one of the warmest imaginations that ever 
existed. I could almost fancy the two lovers’ 
rambles along the shore of the lake, and point 
out the path that conducted Julia from the cha- 
teau to the village. 

A little further on we came to the castle of 
Chillon, built on a rock in the lake, near enough 
the shore to permit a drawbridge to connect 
them. This is also a place which, independent 
of its private history, has been rendered interest- 
ing by the magical pen of the Citizen of Geneva, 
who makes it the place of one of his principal 
scenes. As the road passed clase by the draw- 
bridge, we stopped ourcarriage, and asked per- 
mission of the soldiers who were lounging at the 
gate to see the castle, but they, being Germans, 
and not understanding French, we marched in 
without hindrance, and having crossed a court 
came to the apartments of the keeper, who was 
at dinner with some officers. At our request he 
accompanied us round this ancient building, 
which was one of most important fortresses be- 
longing to the duke of Savoy, before the Bernois 
conquered the Pays de Vaud, and added the 
country on this side of the lake to the canton. 
It contains two courts, and has a number of 
apartments and galleries, with round towers at 
the corners, and a square watch tower tn the cen- 
tree But the greatest curiosity is the extensive 
range of subterrancous vaults, partly excavated 
in the solid rock, which are used for prisons. 
In one of these vaults, below the surface of the 
lake (which washes the walls of the castle) the 
Bernois found Bonnevard, the prison of St. Vic- 
tor, when they took it from the duke of Savoy in 
1556. 

We soon after passed through Villeneuve, at 
the head of the leke, and entercd a fine, well 
cultivated plain, shutin by high mountains. At 
Aigle we stopped to refresh our horses, and then 
pursued our journey to this place, which is situ- 
ated in what is called the * Government of Aigle.’ 
The Rhone, which runs through this extensive 
valley, Separates this government from the coun- 
try called La Vallais. Since the French have 
conquered it from the duke of Savoy (or king of 
Sardinia) it forms part of the department of the 
Leycan. 

[To be Continued. J 


MISCELLANY. | 
SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER, 
[By Gotpsmirtu.] l 


IT isno unpleasing contemplation to consider 
the influence which soil and climate have upon 
the disposition of the inhabitants, the animals 
and vegetables of different countries. That 
among the brute creation is much more visible 
than in man, and that in vegetables more than 
either. In some places, those plants which are 
entirely poisonous at home, lose their deleterious 
quality by being carried abroad; there are ser- 
pents in Macedonia so harmless as to be used as 
playthings for children, and we are told, that in 
some parts of Fez, there are lions so very timor- 
ous as to be scared away, though coming in herds, 
by the cries of women. 

I know of no country where the influence of 
climate and soil is more visible than in England ; 
the same hidden cause which gives courage to 
their dogs and cocks, gives also fierceness to 
their men. But chiefly this ferocity appears 
among the vulgare The polite ofevery country 
pretty nearly resemble each other. But as in 
simpli..g, it is among the uncu'tivated produc 
tions of nature, we are to examine the charac- 
teristic diflerences of climate and soil, so, in an 
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estimate of the genius of the people we must 
look among the sons of unpolished rusticity. 
The vulgar English, therefore, may be easily 
distinguisned from all the rest of the world, by 
superior pride, impaiience, and a peculiar hardi- 
ness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more 
susceptible of a fine polish than these; artificial 
complaisance and easy deference being superin- 
duced over these, generally forms a great cha- 
racter; something at once elegant and majestic, 
affable, yet sincere. Such in general are the 
better sort; but they who are left in primitive 
rudeness, are the least disposed for society with 
others, or comfort internally, of any people un- 
der the sun. 

The poor indeed of every country are but little 
prone to treat each other with tenderness; their 


own miseries are too apt to engross all their pity ; 


and perhaps too they give but little commisera- 
tion, as they find but little from others. But, in 
England, the poor treat each other upon every 


occasion with more than savage animosity, and 


as if they were in a state of open war by nature. 
In China, if twu porters should meet in a narrow 
street, they would lay down their burdens, make 
a thousand excuses to each other for the acci- 
dental interruption, and beg pardon on their 
knees; iftwo men of the same occupation should 
meet here, they would first begin to scold, and 
at last to beat each other. One would think they 
had miseries enough resulting from penury and 
labour, not to encrease them by ill nature among 
themselves, and subjection to new penalties, but 
such considerations never weigh with them. 

But to recompence this strange absurdity, they 
are in the main, generous, brave and enterpris- 
inge They feel the slightest injuries. with a 
degree of ungoverned impatience, but resist the 
greatest calamities with surprising fortitude. 
Those miseries under which any other people in 
the world would sink, they have often shewed 
they were capable of enduring; if accidentally 
cast upon some desolate coast, their perseverance 
is beyond what any other nation is capable of 
sustaming; if imprisoned for crimes, their efforts 
to escape are greater than among others.— 
The peculiar strength of their prisons, when 
compared to those elsewhere, argues their har- 
diness; even the strongest prisons I have ever 
seen in other countries would be very insufficient 
to confine the untameable spirit of an English- 
man. In short, what man dares do in circum- 
stances of danger, an Englishman will. His 
virtues seem to sleep in the calm, and are called 
out only to combat the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people is the 
generosity of their miscreants: The tenderness 
in general of their robbers and highwaymen. 
Perhaps no people can produce instances of the 
same kind, where the desperate mix pity with 
injustice; still showing that they understand a 
distinction in crimes, and even in acts of violence 
have still some tincture of remaining virtue. 
In every other country robbery and murder go 
almost always together; here it seldom happens, 
except upon ill judged resistance or pursuit. The 
banditti of other countries are unmercilul to a 
supreme degree; the highwayman and robber 
here are generous at least to the public, and 
pretendeven to virtues in their intercourse among 
each other. Taking, therefore, my opinion of 
the English from the virtues and vices practised 
amongst the vulgar, they at once present to @ 
stranger all their fauits, and keep their vi. tues 
up only forthe inquiring eye of a philosopher. 

Foreiyners are generally shocked at their ine 
solence upon first coming among them: they 
find thems: Ives iid culed and i. suited in «very 
street; they meet with none-of those trifling 
civiliti¢s| (sockieguent elsewhere, which are 1 
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‘stances of mutual good will, without previous 
acquaintance; they travel through the country, 
either too ignorant or too obstinate to cultivate a 
closer acquaintance, meet every moment some- 
thing to excite their disgust, and return home to 
characterise this as the region of spleen, insolence 
and ill nature. In short, England would be the 
Jast place in the world I would travel to by way 
of amusement, but the first for instruction. I 
would chuse to have others for my acquaintance, 
but Englishmen for my friends. 
en 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


Court or Kinec’s Bencu, February 2. 
-~ Potter ©. Barnet. 


The plaintiff in this case is a dashing belle, in 
the suite of the Paphian Geddess. Being press- 
ed for cash, she applied to the defendant, an 
auctioneer, for the loan of 250]. which he advanc- 
ed to supply her necessities; but as he was too 
much aman of business, and too littlea-man of 
pleasure, to confide in the honour and punctuality 
of our British Aspasia, he had a bond of the 
Jady, with a warrant of atterney, to confess 
judgment, and also a bill of sale of the sofas, 
pier glasses, girandoles, &c. with which her 
splendid mansion was decorated. The auctioneer, 
it seems, had an eye to the profits of his 
trade, and lent this money in the hope that 
all these effects would pass under his own ham- 
mer. The lady, however, had no such design; 
she had answered her immediate purposes, and 
for her less pressing exigencies, she trusted to 
the politeness and liberality of Col. ———, who 
was at Newmarket. To this gentleman she im- 
parted her painful situation, which the confidence 
of friendship could alone permit her to disclose. 
The colonel flew to her relief on the wings of 
love, heard the painful story, wiped away the 
tear of affliction, and sent for the defendant, 
Thomas Barnet, to discharge the debt. A curi- 
ous interview took place between the officer and 
the tradesman; the latter insisted on disposing 
of the property, or on receiving 50]. beyond the 
extent of the loan. The colonel was doubtful 
whether he should throw this son of Mercury 
behind the fire or out of the windew. But love, 
which is drawn reposing on the paw of a lion, 
soothed his indignation, and he paid S001. which 
was the sum demanded. 

This action was brought to recover the differ- 
ence between the amount of the loan, with the 
expences upon it, and the sum extorted by the 
defendant. 

Messrs. Erskine and Espinasse adduced evi- 
dence to prove the material facts, and contended, 
that the bill of sale was merely a security, and 
was not tọ be considered as indicating any dona 
Jade transaction, of which the defendant could 
avail himself, as a ground of retaining the sum 
he had received above the original demand. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, argued, that 
a sale of the effects appeared on the face of the 
instrument, and that the defendant had a right to 
make whatever bargain he pleased for the resig- 
nation of the effects comprised in such sale. The 
surplus received, was, therefore, to be deemed 
the consideration for the surrender of his con- 
tract; andhe presumed, that a little less Cham- 
Ppaigne, and a little more chicken hazard, would 
soon redress the inconvenience tne lady had sus- 
tained. 

Lord Ellenborough stated to the jury, that 
their verdict would depend upon their construc- 
tion of the bill of sale, whether any actual sale 
of the effects were intended and made, or whe- 
ther it were merely a security to which common 
prudence, under the circumstances of which a 
loan would induce a tradesman to resort.—Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, 331. 6d. i 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CowPER’s LIFE. 


A very handsome edition of this celebrated 
work, written by the poet Mr. Hayley, has just 
appeared, from the -press of Messrs. Swords, of 
New-York, together with a narrative of the lead- 
ing events of Cowper's life. It comprises a large 
collection of original letters and poetical compo- 
sition, from the pen of this inimitable writer. 
To the admirers ofthe Task, this work will prove 
a literary feast. It presents the amiable though 
unfortunate bard, in a new, but truly interesting 
light. Te behold a mind of such uncommon 
powers beclouded, and sinking under the pressure 
of religious melancholy—often cheered by the 
consolations of affectionate friendship, but as 
often the prey of hopeless despondency—a heart 
filled with the ‘milk of human kindness,’ rent 
with the acutest pains, and anxiously wishing for 
the moment when it should cease to beat—is a 
sight calculated to awaken all the tenderest sym- 
pathies of the feeling heart. 

Mr. Maxwell has in a state of great forward- 
ness a very elegant edition, to be published for 
Wm. Poyntell & Co. of the Life of Darwin, by 
Miss Seward. This volume contains many curi- 
ous anecdotes of Literature, and a very copious 
Criticism upon the “ Botanic Garden.” 

Moore’s Anacreon is likewise in the press of 
Mr. Maxwell and will soon appear in a very su- 
perb style. On the merits of this exquisitely 
elegant translation it is superfluous to enlarge, 
as the work is familiar to every polite scholar. 

==. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Gifford’s translation of Juvenal is thus 
characterised in the critical department of ¢ The 
Political Register,’ a publication of great merit 
and authority : 

It has long been a matter of regret, that the 
English language possessed no translation of 
Juvenal, which could satisfy the reader of taste. 
The translation which goes under the name of 
Dryden is unequal as all the others. Dr. John- 
son, in imitating two of the satires, has given 
cause for regret that he went no further. Mr. 
Gifford has at length given to the world his trans- 
lation of Juvenal, and has left little to be wished 
for. He has executed his task with fidelity and 
spirit, and generally with elegance. The notes 
and illustrations are judicious. A narrative of 
his early life is prefixed by Mr. G. and it is of 
a most interesting nature. 

In his History of the reign of George III. Dr. 
Bisset. with great sagacity, has fairly developed 
the factious views of the Jacobin Junius, and 
considers him merely as an eloquent partizan of 
the Whig Junte. 

Of a new poem, entitled Wallace, or the Vale 
of Ellerslie, the British critics say, ‘ It implies 
no little modesty and self-denial in a poet of so 
respectable a kind as the author of this work to 
have sent it into the world anonymously. The 
stile of the lighter pieces is flowing and elegant ; 
and those in which historical and traditionary 
circums: ances have been mingled, are replete 
with fire and fancy. What Pope said when 
Johnson published his ¢ London,’ the production 
he was told of some obscure man, we may ven- 
ture to predict of the writer of these poems, he 
will soon be deterre. 

Kotzebue has just produced another novel en- 
titled ‘ Hell upon Earth’ We congratulate this 


{ German Jacobin wpon his new proficiency in 


Self-Knowledge. The title of his beok is a very 
appropriate one; and it would be Hell ufion Earth 
for any reader of principle or taste to peruse a 
single page of this Teutonic stupidity. 


In ‘ the British Critic’ we find the following 
respectful mention of a medical performance by 
Dr. J. R. Coxe, of this city: 

Practical Observations on Vaccination or In- 
oculation for the Cow Pox, by John Redman 
Coxe, M. D. embellished with a coloured en- 
graving, 8vo. pp. 6s. Philadelphia 1802. 

The author begins with giving the history of 
the discovery of the method of propagating the 
COW pox, as deiivered by Dr. Jenner, to which 
he has added observations from a variety of other 
publications in England, and indeed in most parts 
of Europe, which he thought necessary, in order 
to give his countrymen (many of whom might 
not have an opportunity of procuring the works) 
complete information on the subject. We are 
then presented with the result of his own prac- 
tice in vaccination, which appears to have been 
considerable, and his success equal to that of the 
most fortunate practitioners here, or on any part 
of the globe. It is remarkable that the disease 
is not known to effect the cows in any part of 
America. The same exemption from the disease 
is enjoyed by the cows in most parts of Lurope, 
and even in many of the counties in this island. 
Though we consider the work before us as very 
valuable, and highly deserving of notice, yet, as we 
have examined so many publications on the sub- 
ject, we do not think it -is necessary to extend 
this article further. 


Dr. Aikin has produced an ingenious little 
Sylva, entitled ‘ The Woodland Companion,’ 
which gives a concise description of the appear- 
anee and properties of the trees and shrubs that 
most frequently occur in the woods and pleasure 
grounds of Great Britain. The trees described 
are thirty-three in number; its style is, as it 
ought to be, popular and of easy comprehension, 
and the whole is enriched with such entertaining 
remarks and poetical extracts, as the compiler’s 
extensive reading has readily suggested to him. 


Upon the truly important topic of Education, 
we are deeply indebted to Dr. Barrow, a late 
practitioner and veteran in the profession. This 
treatise pretends to no novelty of system and 
little novelty of remark; of the former we have 
had a great deal too much already, and of the 
latter a portion sufficient, if we would enforce 
the observations offered, but it gives us all that 
a treatise can bestow—a sound and discriminate 
judgment in which we may always confide— 
maxims drawn from the life, and true as the 
magnet to the pole—a chaste perspicuous style 
that conveys the real meaning of the author— 
and a manly, impressive ratiocination that alone 
delights and convinces us. 

Pope has made the utmost advantage of allite- 
ration, regulating it by the pause with the utmost 
SUCCESS : 


Die, and endow a college or a cat. 

An advertisement in an Eastern paper, an- 
nounces a Dure for sale. We were curious to 
learn how the Americans procured such an arti- 
cle and what was the price: But it seems that 
Mr. Samuel Chamberlain, the advertiser, who 
lives at the sign of the Blue Bottle, is only a Vint- 
ner, and nota Vender of nobility. For he gravely 
tells us his Dude is so prepared that half a pint 
or less makes a quart of good flavoured punch, 
without any other mixture. We conclude, there- 
fore; jit must be a. Rum Duke. 


Learning is like Scanderberg’s sword, either 
good or bad, according to him that hath it: an 
excellent weapon, if well used; otherwise, like a 
sharp razor in the hand of a child. 

In Great Britain, a man of letters is not con- 
sidered ineligible to an office of honour or profit, 
and a remunerating and wise government are 
willins to reward scholars as well as statesmen. 
The following paragraph, from a London paper, 
records the promotion of an agreeable writer. 
How it would amaze our simple republicans, if a 
man of talents should, by a kind of miracle, be 
thought worthy of public favour. 

James Cobb, Esq. author of several popular 
dramatic pieces, was yesterday appointed assist- 
ant secretary by the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company. 

Daniel Isaac Eaton, formerly a bookseller in 
Newgate street, convicted, about three years 
since, of publishing a seditious libel, and who 
was outlawed in consequence of not appearing to 
receive judgment, was apprehended on the fourth 
of November last, by Rivett, one of the Bow 
street officers, and lodged in the custody of the 
Sheriff of London. 


(Europ. Mag. 

If we engage in large acquaintance, and vari- 
ous familiarities, we set open our gates to the 
invaders of most of our time: we expose our life 
to a quotidian ague of frigid impertinences, which 
would make a wise man tremble to think of. Now, 
as for being known much by sight, and pointed at, 
I cannot comprehend the honour that lies in 
that; whatsoever it may be, every mountebank 
has it more than the best doctor, and the hang- 
man more than my lerd chief justice. 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE. 


"Fhe “ Philadelphia Company of Booksellers,” 
thinking that the growing interests of literature 
in this country have for some time required a 
vehicle to communicate literary information, as 
well of books already published., as of those con- 
templated to be put to the press, have commenced 
a paper, intitled * The Library, or Philadelphia 
Literary Reporter,” wherein it is their intention 
to give notice of the volumes they publish, and 
of those, for which they solicit Subscriptions. 
This paper will be delivered gratis to the pa- 
trons of literature, applying therefor, and pay- 
ing the postage. Perhaps it is tobe wished, that 
other Companies of Booksellers in the United 
States would follow this example; literary men 
would then be informed where they might obtain 
those volumes which they want. It may be proper 
to add, that it would be an useful extension of 
this plan to publish a catalogue of the new 
foreign publications of merit, which are import- 
ed into the country. 

{Charleston Courier. 


HUMOUROUS CROSS READING. 


A list of the fellows of the Medical SOCIECY oe. 
publicly whipped for sheep stealing. 

Ran away from the subscriber in June last...a 
two story house with an orchard adjoining. 

Strayed or stolen, a two yearold steer...-had on 
a felt hat and blue overalls. 

Several farmers are now sowing....nail rods, 
glass, rum, sugar, and brandy....owing to the 
high price of provisions. 

A good new milch cow....wants to hire genteel 
boarding and lodging. 

The house took up the secret communications 
coe Felative to some women of Pleasureser the 
galleries were immentiately cleared, 
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The Hon. Court of Probate for the district 
of....was brought to bed of twins, both likely to 
do well. 


EPIGRAM. 
From the Dartmouth Gazette. 


Vermont, less wise than sister France, 
And more than fifty times as odd, 

In spite of Federalists and chance, 
Has voted that she’ll have a God; 

And gravely fix’d her choice upon 

t The mild, the modest Jefferson’! ! 


Mr. Elliot, representative in congress from 
Vermont, has given many proofs of his honesty 
and independence. Though professedly of the 
democratic sect, he has risen above the paltry 
spirit of party, and has, with meritorious zeal, 
defended the rights and interests of the small 
state to which he belongs. He opposed, by his 
eloquence and his vote, the destruction (under 
the name of an amendment) of the constitution. 


[ Balance. 


Mr. D’Israeli remarks, that a person of true 
genius is soon placed beneath the level of equa- 
lity among the frivolous, because talents give no 
real superiority among such associates ; they are 
applauded rapidly from an old custom, but having 
been applauded without feeling, are as rapidly 
forgotten. The permanent interests of such a 
society consist ip every thing that is the reverse 
of genius; so that a certain mark of mediocrity 
of talent is the pleasure which such a society 
affords. 


In a letter written a short time before his death 
to Mr. Elliott, now a member of the House of 


| Commons of England, Burxg, in a strain of in- 


dignant invectiv., extorted from him by the 
pusillanimous conduct of the crowned heads of 
Europe, in relation to France and the revolution, 
utters the following truths, which we think so 
beautiful that our readers, who now see the ef- 
tects uf the conduct of those princes, will join us 
in admiring them. 


“ Does any one think, that any servile apolo- 
gies of mine, or any strutting and bullying inso- 
lence of their own, can save them from the ruin 
that must fall on all institutions of dignity or of 
authority that are perverted from their purpose 
to the oppression of human nature in others, and 
to its disgrace in themselves. As the wisdom of 
men makes such institutions, the folly of men 
destroys them. Whatever we may pretend, there 
is always more in the soundness of the materials, 
than in the fashion of the work. ‘Ihe order of a 
good building is something. But if it be wholly 
declined from its perpendicular; if the cement 
is loose and incoherent; if the stones are scaling 
with every change of the weather, and the whole 
toppling on our heads, what matter is it whether 
we are crushed by a Corinthian or a Doric ruin? 
The fine form of a vessel is a matter of use and 
of delight. It is pleasant to see her decorated 
with cost and art. But what significs even the 
mathematical truth of her form? What signifies 
all the art and cost with which she can be carv- 
ed, and painted, and gilded, and covered with 
decorations from stem to stern; what signify all 
her rigging and sails, her flags, her pendants and 
her streamers; what signify even her cannon, 
her stores and her provisions, if all her planks and 
timbers be unsound and rotten? 


Quamvis Pontica pinus 
Silvæ flia nobilis 
Jactes ct genus ct nomen inutile, 
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A poet hurts himself by writing prose, as a 
race horse hurts his motions by condescending 
to draw in a team. 

Necessity may be the mother of /ucrative in- 
vention, but it is the death of poetical. 

One sometimes meets with instances of genteel 
abruption in writers, but I wonder it is not used 
more frequently, as it has a prodigious effect 
upon the reader. For instance, after Falstaff’s 
disappointment of serving Shallow at court; 


‘ Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pounds.’ 


When Pandulph commanded Philip of France 
to proceed no farther against England, but to 
sheath the sword he had drawn at the Pope’s own 
instigation : 

‘ Now it had already cost Philip eighty thou- 
sand pounds in preparations.’ 


After the detail of King John’s abject submis: 
sion to the Pope's legate: 


‘Now John was hated and despised before.’ 


But, perhaps, the strongest of all may be taken 
from the scripture: 


‘ Now Barabbas was a robber.’ 
[Shenst. Essays.) 


Of Tom Paine, the republican, and renegado, the 
indignant Editor of the British Critic thus justly 
remarks—The name as well as the doctrines of 
this profligate impostor, are passing from gene- 
ral contempt inte perpetual oblivion. 


The English artist, 


who judged of Bonaparte 
by a look in the mouth, 


proves to be a horse jockey. 
[London paper. 
Last night, at six o'clock, a large cargo of 
‘convicts were sent off from Newgate, in order ta 
be conveyed on board the hulks at Woolwich. 
They amounted te about fifty, and &lled two 
large tilted waggons. The confinement these 
wretched men have already suffered, and the 
punishment they have yet to endure, seemed to 
have made no impression on them whatever. 
One fellow, pn ascending the ladder leading to 
the waggon, turned round, and, with the greats 
est coolness, said “ Lord send I may see you 
again, Master Kirby, when I return!” [Z 


BAD AND WORSE, 


My wife’s so very bad, cried Will 
I fear she ne’er will hold it; 

She keeps her bed.—Mine’s worse, said Phil, 
The jade has just now sold it. 


OVID’s TOMB. 


In digging the foundations of a fortress on the 
borders of the Liman, at the mouth of the Da- 
nube, some Russian peasants lately discovered 
a tomb, which the antiquarians of that country 
believe to be Ovid's. The reasons they give for 
this opinion, are, Ist. the city of Timé, the exile 
of that unfortunate poet, was situated in this spot: 
2d, that it had been known for a long time under 
the name of Laculi Ovidei (lakes of Ovid): 3d, 
that they succeeded in finding a bust in the above» 
mentioned tomb, which, compared at Petersburg 
with the head of the beautiful Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, was found to possess a very great re- 
semblance. Now, since Ovid passed for one of 
the lovers of Julia, it is very probable that some 
indiscretion of his drew upon him the anger of 
the emperor, a much more likely cause for the 
indignation of this prince against him, than the 
publication of his own poem on the Art of Love, 
Be this as it may, the Russians have bestowed on 
their new fortress the pame of Ovidopol, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ADDRESS TO *##*##*% 
On the Anniversary of my Birth-day, 1804. 


Lo! the fair dawn emits its wonted beam, 

And o’er yon arch-cerulean lustre’s gleam, 

Alternate seasons pass in swift career, 

And time, with silent speed, rolls on the year ; 

But not to me returns the blissful ray, 

W hose soft effulgence wak’d my natal day ; 

But not to me returns the peerless light, 

Whose hallow’d orbit shone serenely bright. 

Ah! who shall cheer affliction’s clouded morn, 

And from my stricken bosom draw the thorn? 

Who shall restrain the gushing tides of woe, 

When tempests beat, and raging billows flow? 

What hand, unseen, shall mitigate my grief, 

Bind up my wounds, and minister relief? 

Celestial mercy pours the lenient balm, 

Controuls the winds, and bids the sea be calm ; 

On this bright dawn maternal fondness smil’d, 

My pleasures chasten'd, and my cares beguil’d, 

Sweet counsel from my mother’s lips I drew, 

And feit her precepts soft as morning dew ; 

Her faith, her hope, her charity, her love, 

No heights could alter, and no depths remove. 

From spring’s gay bloom she cull’d the fairest 
flowers, 

And ting’d with rain-bow hues the fleeting hours, 

Her’s was the radiance that exhal'd my tears, 

The tender solace of my infant years ;— 

Yet all are fled !—at thy supreme decree, 

My sainted mother breath’d her soul to thee ; 

Her time, her talents, and her life were riven 

To him who wing'd an angel form to heaven. 

Ye, who have trac'd the shaded path she trod, 

And mark’d her meek submission to her God ; 

Ye, who have seen her ardent spirit soar, ` 

Where seraph’s worship, and where saints adore, 

With you I lowly bend at sorrow’s shrine, 

And ask your filial tears to mix with mine. 

Guide of my youth! to thee my pray’rs ascend, 

And in thy glorious presence, lo! I bend; 

When my lov’d parent gains access to thee, 

A portion of her spirit grant to me: 

With thee my solemn covenants are made, 

And all my troubled soul on thee is stay’d, 

‘Thou said’st ‘ affliction springs not tron the dust,’ 

Thy “word is truth,’ and on that word I trust; 

My sistTeEr’s life was in thy holy hand, 

And all its issues were at thy command; 

Thy powerful arin sustain’d her drooping head, 

Aud round her pillow was thy glory shed ; 

At thy decree ‘ the sun and moun stood still,’ 

Thine arrows mov’d obedient to thy wiii; 

When thou ordain’st thy ¢ glittering spear to shine,’ 

Ah, teach my heart iis treasures to resign ! 

Teach me to gain the path thy saints have tred, 


And centre all my soul in thee, my God ! E. 
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Thro’ the curtains while the moon 
Faintly pours her feeble ray, 
And the cuckoc-clock chimes its midaight tune, 
And the distant watch-dogs bay, 
Then I hear the cricket cry, 
Chirping shrill and merrily, 
Cric, cricket, cric, cric. 
Thus, who would not waking lie 
‘To listen to the cricket's cry ? 


He whom pain forbids to sleep, 
Fever’s fire, or tooth-achc’s twang, 

Agne chills that shivering creep, 
Gout, or fierce rheumatic pang: 

Often while he wakes shail hear, 

From some hole or crevice near, 
Cric, cricket, cric, cric. 

And, perhaps, will soothe his pain 

To listen to the simpic straine — 


Me, when softer cares molest, 
Musing on my former loves, 
Or friendships of the youthful breast, 
Or thro’ hope’s bowers while fancy roves: 
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I love to hear the merry sound, 
Echoing from each corner round, 
Cric, cricket, cric, cric. 
Always, when I waking lie, 
May Í hear the cricket’s crys 
ITHACUS. 
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When in thy brightest beauty clad, 
With smiles such as thou once did’st wear, 
Dim sleep has brought thee to my eyes, 
And love, exulting hails his prize; 
Too soon, alas! the vision flies ; 

How soon 'tis fled away! 


But when I view thee pale and sad, 

And on thy eye-lid hangs the tear, 

That nrourns thy injur’d beauty’s slight, 
That dream departs not with the night, 

It mingles with the morning light, 

And darkens all the day. 
ITHACUS. 
b= | 


: SELECTED POETRY. 


[The charming apostrophe of Horace to his cup- 
bearer, has been rendered in the jocose and serious 
style bY many an ingenious translator. Of the last 
class of versions the following, by Mr. Boscawen, 
is a favourable specimen. } 


HOR. BOOK I. ODE 58. 
PERSICOS ODI. 


Away, my boy, with eastern state! 
The soft luxurious crown I hate, 
With tender fibres wove ; 
Seek not the spot where blushing grows, 
With lingering sweets, the autumnal rose, 
Nor rob the fragrant grove ! 


No: let the myrtle’s simple wreath, 

Whose leaves unmingled fragrance breathe, 
In artless beauty twine! 

Thy care the myrtle best may shew, 

Me best adorn, whose goblets flow 
Beneath the emvow’ring vine. 


This little ode was probably spoken extempore by 
the poet to one of his servants, and perhaps publish- 
ed to prove his readiness at versification on the most 
trifling occasions. It also affords a proof of his mo- 
derate and unaffected style of living, and his aversion 
to inordinate luxury. 


The Canzonet, La Partenza, was written, says a 
current story, on the following occasion: A young 
nobleman, of very high rank, was so deeply ena- 
moured of a beautiful young opera dancer, as to 
m.ke his friends fear he would elope with her. It 
was Metastasio’s office to prevent this evil, and, at 
thcir request, he wrote the following Canzonct, 


THE SEPARATION. 
Ecco quel fiero islante, &c. 


Nisa, the dreadful time 

Js come to Lid adieu! 

Nor toa distant clime 

Must I thy steps pursue. 

No hope will tate allow 

To soothe the harsh decree, 
G Yet who can tell if thou 

Wilt ever think of me! 


Let me, in volant thought, 
Ideal bliss renew ; 

By reminiscence taught, 
PI still thy steps pur:.ue. 
Full in my sight, as now, 
Thy image e’er will be; 
Yet who can tellif thou 
Wilt ever think of me! 


Ir. solitary ways, 

While sorrowing I go, 
‘To rocks FH sing thy praise, 
"fo echo tell my woe. 

The woods shall hear my vow, 
And zephyr bring it thee ; 

Yet wko can tell if thou 


-o ink of me! 


To scenes my restless mind 
Will ever have the clue, 
When time and fate were kind, 
And Nisa was in view. 

And these regretting, how 
From pain can I be free ;— 
Yet who can tell if thou 
Wilt ever think of me! 


Sometimes the fountain viewing, 
Where Nisa once look’d grave, 
Then, kindness sweet renewing, 
Her beauteous hand she gave. 
Here hope sat on thy brow, 
There fear no hope could see: 
Yet who can tell if thou 

Wilt ever think of me! 


What votarics soon will crowd 
Thy shrine both day and night, 
Declare their suit aloud 

When I am out of sight! 

O heav’n! while there all bow, 
And bend the supple knee, 
Whao, Nisa, knows if thou 
Wilt e’er remember me! 


Think of the fata] dart, 

T evermore shall guard 
Deep rankling m my heart, 
Remote from all reward! 
Think, from my misery now, 
How wretched I shall be— 
But dare I hope that thou 
Wilt ever think of me! 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 
By Tuomas CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.” 


Our bugles had sung, for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the centinel stars set their watch in the sky, 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd, - 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die! 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, i 
And twice, ere the cock crew, dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far, I had roam'd on a desolate track, 

Till nature and sunshine disclos'd the sweet way 
To the house of my father, that welcom’d me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields travell’d so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom Was young, 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And well knew the strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 


Then pledg’d we the wine cup, and fondly we swore, 

From my home and my weeping fricnds never to 
part ; 

My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o'er, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in the fuiness of heart. 


Stay ! stay with us! rest! thou art weary and worn, 
And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay ; 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


EPIGRAM. 


Cries Nell to Tom, ’mid matrimonial strife, 

t Curs’d be the hour I first became your wile.’ 

‘ By all the powers, said Tom, but that’s too had, 
You’ve curs’d the only civil hour we've had.’ 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 89. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR 
Äi you have not scrupled to inform the ladies, 
your fair readers, of Florian’s opinions, and as 
you profess yourself their friend and humble 
servant, you will be so obligingly impartial as to 
publish the enclosed. 


TO FLORIAN. 
SIR, ME 

Your ‘ erudite’ essays heve long attracted the 
attention of Mr. Saunter’s female readers—a 
number of whom, under the appellation‘of the 
Belles Lettres Club, have appointed me to tenddr 
you the homage of their highest consideration. 
"© The infinite pains you are at to recommend 
yourself to the notice of the ladies, is evident 
in your laboured style—but we are not #0 temera- 
rious as to determine always whether you mean 
to praise or to blame. This however may be 
less your fault than ours—readers who alone are 
* enabled to estimate point lace, or judge of the 
trimmings of a cap,’ cannot be presumed to uh- 
derstand an author entrench'd in t muniments’ of 
learning so profound as yours. 

-But as we have a ‘fervourous zeal’ to profit 
‘by the efforts of your sublime genius—and as you 
‘appear to us rather to have been a pupil of John- 
‘son, than of Addison or of Junius, our secretary 
‘has directions to place his Folio Dictionary on 
the table, when the Port Folio is to be our even- 
ing’s entertainment. These remarks are, how- 
‘ever, sir, not to be understood as altogether ap- 
plicable to your fast effusion, some sentences of 
‘which are suited to the meanest capacity And 
‘although we must first wade painfully through 
‘a long circumlocutory preface, we develope at 
Jast that your design is to complain of the scan- 
‘tiness of our * stock of ideas’ and to propose to 

-us the example of Mad. de Sevigne, § who could 


’ 


philosophise in the morning,’ ‘und in the even- 


ing infuse life and animation into brilliant soci- 
ety’ Alas, Florian, our lovers -and husbands 
are no Voltaires!—they have no particular value 
for a woman who reads ‘ Geometrical systems.’ 
‘The former attach themselves tothe fair and the 
fashionable—while the latter find their life and 
animation best promoted.at the coffee-house or 
the club! « 

But there is another circumstance to'be known, 
and which it is wonderful should have escaped 
‘an observation so accurate as yours—yet it is 
. nevertheless true, that the state of society Aere 

- ‘does not admit of our forming an acquaintance 


‘with your familiar friends;“Cacitus aud Ariosto. 


lence. 


An American lady who aspires to be ‘ distin- 


guished for indefatigable assiduity towards her 
husband and her children,” (and there are but 
few who have not such ambition) must philoso- 
phise with her servants in the morning’ and in 
the evening—even in that short hour, while 
her right hand is engaged in refuting your vi- 
sionary assertions, it is ten to one that her left 
is extended to quiet the prattle of three or four 
noisy inquisitive children. 
are the worst in the world—our husbands are 
more teracious of neatness and good manage- 
ment in their families, than those of perhaps 
any other nation, and if you will add to this 
detail of causes, that they are men of busittess, 
confined to the office or the coumting-house, 
while the whole charge of the house, table, ser- 
vantsand children, all, all devolve upen the care- 
ful wife—you, who are an able logician, and 
deeply skilled in ° infinitessimal calculations,’ 
will not fail to conclude that. it is not to us that 
‘science and the arts have enlarged their empire 
and indefinietly multiplied their ramifications,’ 
and that ‘ the range of our ratiocinative faculties 
must be ‘incalculably’ limited. It is the mis- 
fortune of our moralists to be ever applying to 
ws the trite remarks of European censors, with- 
out the discernment to know that they are not 
at all appropriate-—Excuse- me; sir, you have 
fallen \nto this very common error. 

Yet although we confess we have not leisure 
to acquire a knowledge of Latin or Greek, that 
we have not taste sufficient to relish the harmo- 
ny of Florian’s numerous periods—or indeed the 
ability always to understand them—‘ to the cos- 
mopolite in spirit, it will be a consolatory reflec- 
tion’ that we do make pretensions to * accom- 
plishments of a more solid or exalted nature,’ 
not are we absolutely destitute of literary excel- 
We.-study eloquence in our native lan- 
guages Every member of our club can at least 
read and write plain English, and perhaps our 
debates might afford some specimens of talents 
not very far inferior to those of certain modern 
legielators. . We can order a dinner, or preside 
at a tea-party, as classically as ever it was done 
by a Carter or a Dacier. But, above all we de- 
Hight to laugh at the affectation and folly of those 
pedants who presume to sneer uf us in a jargon 
which neither they nor their readers can possibly 
understand. 

CONSTANTIA, 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEANS OF 
THE ART OF ORATORY, CONSIDERED PARTICU- 
LARLY IN DEMOSTHENES. 


[Continued.] 


When he deigns at length to come to the ju- 
ridical details, he pulverises ina few lines, the 
sophisms accumulated by Eschynes, on the pre- 
tended violations of the Jaws in the form of the 


Our servants, sit, , 


t was only a pretext of chicanery, to have the 

right of instituting an accusation, which could ` 
never be done, but by relying upon the terms of 
some law, well or ill-interpreted. It was for the 
judges to decide upon the application. There’ 
were among the Athenians, as every where celse, 
ordinances, which, if only some particular points 
were considered, would appear to be contradict- 
ed by other ordinances. LEschynes had seized, 
like an expert chicaner, all that could appear to 
be favourable to him. We have seen before 
how Demosthenes extricated himself from that 
circumstance, so dryly contentious, of his ac- 
countability, and how he understood to elevate 
and animate, his oratorical argument. 

Refutation is always the more casyyas the ob- 
jections are more frivolous; but although one 
has evidence of his side, he«fots not always give 
it that pressing turn, dnd that irresistable force, 
which is the eloquence of discussion. It cost 
Demosthenes no more to tefute the second head 
of accusations i 

“ As to what regards the proclamation, upon 
the theatre, [ will not remind you of the number 
of citizens whom we have seen crowned there: - 
f will not recall to your memories, that I have 
been more than once proclaimed there: but are 
you so desiitule of sense, Eschynes, as not tc 
comprehend, that, every where, when a citizen 
is crowned, the glory is the same, and it is for 
those who crown, that the proclamation is made 
upon the theatre? N is for all who hear it, an 
exhortation to deservawell of their country, and 
a subject of praise for \hose who distribute these 
recompences, rather tin for those who receive 
them. Such is the spit of the law which has 
been made upon thisartidle. Read the law. if 
any one of our municipal cics crowns e citizen of 
Athens, the proclamation of 4: shall be made in the . 
city, waich shall have decreed the crown: If it is 
the peojle of Athens ar the sénate, who decree it, 
the preclamation may be made on the theatre at the 
festivals of Bacchus.” Here is‘a formal text in 
favour of Demosthenes. I have quoted it that 
we may judge of the good faith of his enemy. 

Demosthenes was not ignorant of the advan- 
tage he had over Eschynes, in the opinion of his — 
fellow-citizens, and he avails himself of it, like 
a superior man, from the commencement of his 
discourse, when having refuted the different | 
points of accusation alledged against him, he 
exposes the state of Greece, at the time when 
he began his administration affairs, the am- 
bition and intrigues of Philip, and the venality 
of orators such as Eschynes, who served that 
prince at the expence of his country. “ The 
contagion was general in the cities of Greece; 
those who governed suffered themsclves to be 
corrupted by presents, and the multitude aban- 
doned themselves to them, either from blindness 
to the future, or by that weakness which is the 
consequence of indolence. Lach one believed 
that the evil would reach him, or contrived to . 
raise himself on the ruins of others; it was thus 
that the imprudent security of the people, occa- 
sioned the joss of their liberty, and that the me 


coronation, ordamed by the Gecree of Ctesiphon, $ gistrates who thought they delivered cvery thing, 
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to Philip, except themselves, perceived too late 
that they had betrayed themselves also. They 
are no longer friends and hosts, as they were 
called at the time when it was necessary to seduce 
them: things at present have their true names, 
and they are vile flatterers detested by Gods and 
men. We ought not to deceive ourselves. They 
never give money to enrich a traitor: When 
they have obtained of him what they wish, he 
is no longer consulted. Without this traitors 
would be too happy. But no, it is not thus. 
And how can it be so? When he would reign is 
become the master, he is so of those who have 
sold others to him. He knows their perfidy: 
he hates and despises them. Recollect what you 
have seen, and what you sce at this day. Last- 
henes was the friend of Philip, till the moment 
when he sold him the city of Olynthus; Timo- 
Jaus until he had ruined the Thebans ; Euridicus 
and Simon of Larissa, until they had subjected 
to him Thessaly. The whole wo.ld is full of 
similar examples. What are at present Aris- 
trates at Sicyon, Perilaus at Megara? All are in 
abject contempt. And do you know what results 
from all this, Eschynes? It is that your parallels 
and yourself, all you who in Athens make a trade 
of treason, even you have all the greatest obli- 
gation to those who like me, defend with all 


their forces the republic and her liberties, It is- 


this which supports you. Itis this which enriches 
you. Without us, they would long since have 
ceased to pay you: Without us you would have 
long since done all that was necessary to destroy 
yourselves. This blunderer, has he not said 
somewhere, that I reproached him with the 
friendship of Alexander: No, I'understand my- 
self better. Inever said that you was the host 
or the friend of Philip or Alexander. You? 
How? By what colour? The slaves and the iner- 
cenaries, are they called the hosts and the friends 
of their masters? I have said that you had been 
——.._at first the mercenary of Philip, and that you are 
at this day that of Alexander I have said it 
and ali the Athenians say ite Would you know 
what they think? Dare to interrogate them. You 
‘dare not! Very well, I will interrogate them my- 
self. Athenians what,savy you? Eschynes is he 
the friend of Alexander or bis mercenary.” 
Do you hear their answer? It is obvious, that 


it was necessary to be sure, in order to make a 


b 


similar demand.” | 

But with what digrity does he express himself, 
concerning this war against Philip, which they 
reproach him: with, having counselled? What a 
sublime flight of patriotic enthusiasm! And at 
this moment how small does Eschynes appear 
before him? He recalls that dreadful day when 

_ the news was spreed in Athens ofthe capture of 
KJatea, acity of Phocis, which opened a passage 
to Philip, into Attica. There was no room for 

~ @eliberation—The Athenians must remain ex- 
posed to an invasion, or unite with the Thebans, 
their ancient enemies). We should recollect 
here, that the Greeks regarded the Macedonians 
as Barbarians, and that the different states of 
Greece, although frequently divided among 
themselves, considered themselves as connected 
by a species of national confratermty, whenever 
there was occasion to combat aby nation that 
was not Greek. It was not till after the reign of 
Philip, whose influence was so powerful, and un- 
der Alexander, who procured himself to be no- 
minated generalissimo of the Gieeks against the 
Persians, that the Macedonians were really con- 
funded, with the other Greek nations, in the 
general league against their common enemies. 

“ You remember the tumult which filled the 
city, when a courier arrived in the night to the 
Prytanes, with the news that Philip was in Elatea. 
Atthe break of day, the senate was assembled ; 
you had run togesher to the public square: the 


speak? No man presented himself. 
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senate adjourned there, produced the courier be- 
fore you, gave you the details of the fatal intel- 
ligence. The herald demanded, who would 
All your 
generals, all your orators were present—No man 
answered the voice of his country, requiring a 
citizen who would point out the means of her 
safety ; for is not the herald pronouncing the 
words which the law has put into his mouth, the 
organ of the country? If nothing had been ne- 
cessary at that time to induce a man to rise, but 
love to his country, Athepians, you would all have 
arisen, and ascended the tribunal. If it had been 
necessary to be rich the council of three hundred 
would have risen; those who combining the love 
of their country with the means of serving it, 
have since been lavish of their fortunes in your 
service, would have come forward also. But 
sucha day, such amoment, demanded not only 
a good citizen, a wise. man, an opulent person, 
but one who thoroughly knew the character, the 
policy and the views of Philip. I was that man, 
I appeared, I spake: I laid open the designs of 
Philip, and what. was necessary to be done to 


oppose him—no man contradicted me—all apy: 


plauded me—a decree was necessary—I reduced 
it te writing. 


of the embassy was to persuade them that they 
ougit to forget all their divisions, and unite thent 
selves with you: I persuaded them to this.— 
Very well, Eschynes, what was the part which. 
you acted on that day? And what was mine? 
You did nothing. l did every thing. 1f you had 
been a good citizen, then was the moment to 
speak; you ought to have offered some advice, 
better than mine, and not to have waited till this 
day, to attack it and allege it against me asa 
crime. But such is the difference between him 
who gives council, and him who calumniates. 
The one shews bimself before the event, and 
exposes himself to contradictions, to misfortunes, 
to resentment. He takes all upon himself.. The 
other is silent when he ought to speak, and waits 
for the moment ofa disaster to excite a clamour 
of censure and hatred. But finally, since you 
was dumb on that day, tell me then at least, at 
this day, what other discourse I ought to have 
held, what was the service which I could have 
performed and yet neglected; what other alli- 
ance I oughtto have proposed, what other con- 
duct I ought to have recommended. It is by 
these marks that my administration ought to be 
judged, and not by the event. The event is in 
the will of the Gods: the intention is in the heart 
of the citizene Whether Philip should be con- 
queror ur not, depended not upon me; but what 
depended on me, was, to take all the measures 
that human prudence should dictate, to put in 
exercise all possible diligence, to supply by my 
zeal what was wanting in forces; finally, to do 
nothing that was not glorious, necessary, and 
worthy of the republic. Prove that such was 
not my conduct, and that it will be an accusation 
and not an invective. Ifthe same thunder with 
which all Greece has been overthrown, has also 
fallen upon Athens, what could I do to ward it of? 
A citizen engages to equip a vessel for the state, 
he furnishes it with every thing necessary for her 
defence, a tempest oversets her, does any one 
think of accusing him? It was not I, he will say, 
who held the helm ; and it was not I who com- 
manded thearmy. Ifyou alone, Eschynes, fore- 
saw the future, why did you not reveal it? If you 
did not foresee it, you are not, any more than I, 
guilty of any thing but ignorance, and why do 
you accuse me when I accuse not you? But since 
he presses me on this point, Athenians, I will 
advance something yet stronger, and I conjure 
you to see no presumption in my words, but only 
the soul of an Athenian. I will say then, if we 


: _ The decree ordained an embassy ; 
to the Thebans: I accepted of it. The object, 


had foreseen all that has occurred, if you your- 
self, Eschynes, who at that time dared not to 
open your mouth, become all at once a prophet, 
had predicted to us the future, it would have 
been still inevitable to do what we did, if we had 
before our eyes the smallest glimpse of the glory 
of our ancestors, and of the judgment of poste- 
rity. In fact, what does the world say of us, at 
this day? That our efforts have been disappoint- 
ed by fortune, who decides all things; but before 


| whom should we dare to lift up our eyes, if we- 


had abandoned to others the care of defending the 
liberties of Greece against Philip? Who is there 
‘among the Greeks or Barbarians, who is igno-. 
rant that never, in. the past ages, has Athens 
preferred a shameful security to glorious dan- 
gers? That she has never consented to coalesce 
with an unjust power, but in all times has fought 
for pre-eminence and for glory. IfI should boast 
of having inspired into you this elevation of senti- 
ment, it would be on my part an insupportable 
pride; but in making it appear that such have 
ever been your principles, both without me, and 
before me, I esteem it an honor to be-able to af- 
firm, that in this part of the public functions 
which has been committed to me, I also have 
been counted for something in that part of your 
conduct which has been honorable and glorious.. 
My acewser, on the contrary, in wishing to take 
from me the recompence which you have decreed 
me, does not perceive that he would also deprive 
you of the just tribute of applause which poste- 
rity owes you. For if you condemn me for the 
council I gave you, you will yourselves appeat 
to have been blameable in receiving it. But no, 
Athenians, no you have not been in fault, in brav- 
ing every danger for the safety and the liberty of 
eli the Greeks. You have not been in the wrong. 
I swear it, by the ghosts of your ancestors, who 
perished in the plains of Marathon, and by those 
who fought at Platea, at Salamis, at Artemisium, 
by all those great citizens whose ashes Greece | 
has collected in public monuments. She has 
granted them all the same sepulchres and the 
same honors—yes, I schynes, to all; for all had: 
the same virtue, although the eternal destiny 
had not granted them all same success.” 

This is the great ‘oath, so celebrated in anti- 
quity, and so frequently recollected in our days. 
When we hear it, it seems as if all the departed 
spirits so Jately invoked by Eschynes, had appear- 
ed and arranged themselves round the tribunal 
of Demosthenes, and taken him under their pro- 
tection. Noris this enough: See how he turns 
against Eschynes that air of triumph which he ` 
assumed in speaking of the defeat at Cheronea. 

“« Have vou remarked, Athenians, when: he 


+ 


.spoke of our misfortunes? He spoke of them 


without any feeling, without manifesting any of 
that grief which would have been so becoming 
in an honest and sensible citizen. His counte- 
ance glowed with exultation, his voice was so- 
norous and musical. The wretch! He thought 
he was accusing me, and he accused himself, by 
shewing’ himself in our common calamity so dif- 
ferent from what you all are.” l 
Eschynes had not ceased to admonish the 
Athenians to distrust the pernicious eloquence of 
Demosthenes: he had given to his talent all 
those perfidious and murderous eulogies to which 
hatred sometimes condemns itself; sincere upon 
one point, to render itself more credible in an- 
other, and employing the truth, to give more 
weight to calumny: it is thus that the passions 
defile evgry thing they touch, and convert pane- 
gyric into poison. Demosthenes, who leaves no 
article without an answer, does not fail to take 
him up on this: He demonstrates that the talent 
of speaking had never been in him, but a means 
of serving the republic. But he begins by ex- 
pressing himself concerning this same talent, 


with a reserve and a modesty which must ‘have 
flattered the self-love of the Athenians. There 
is notbing, even to his genius itself, that be does 
not make depend upon them. co 


“ For all that concerns my eloquence, (since 
Eschynes has introduced that word) I have al- 
ways observed, that the powers of speech depend 
in a great measure on those who hear, and that 
the orator appears able, in proportion to the be- 
nevolence which you express for him. At least 
this eloquence which he attributes to me has been 
useful to all, at all times, and never injurious to 
any. But your eloquence, Eschynes, in what 
has it ever served your country? You come at: 
this day to speak to us of whatis passed. What 
would be said of a physician, who, when called 
toa patient, was unable to prescribe a remedy 
for the disease, or preserve the man from death, 
and yet should come to disturb his friends at his 
funeral, by crying aloud at his tomb, that he 
would have been still alive if he had taken other 
advice ?” 

He grounds the interest of his peroration upon 
the honor which had been done him, in confiding 
to him the funeral eulogium of the citizens slain 
at Cheronea. Eschynes had strenuously labour- 
ed to make this a subject of reproach against. 
him, and so much the more maliciously as he 
had himself solicited that function in vain. De- 
mosthenes extracts from this a new triumph for 
himself, and a fresh humiliation for his accuser» 


“ The republic, Eschynes, has projected and 
executed great things by ministry, but she has. 
not been ungrateful. When it became necessa- 
ry at the ume of our disgrace. to choose_an ora- 
tor to perform the last honors to the victims of 
their country, it was not you, Eschynes, who: 
was chosen, notwithstanding your harmonious: 
voice, your solicitations, your secret intrigues, 


and open cabals; it was not Demades, who hed. 


obtained for us pewce, nor Hegemon, nor finally: 
any onc ofyourparty.. It wasI. You were then 
seen, Pytocies and you. vomiting against me. 
with equal fury and impudence, the same invec- 
tives which you have now repeated, and it was 
one reason the more for the Athenians te persist 
in their choice.. You know the reason as well as 
I; I will nevertheless relate it to you: it was be- 
cause they knew equally well both my love to my 
country, and all the crimes which you had com- 
mitted against it. They knew that you owed 
your impunity only to their disasters; that if 


your sentiments of enmity against them have. 


only broke out in the time of their disgrace, it 
was still an acknowledgement that in all times 
you have been their secret enemies. Ìt was fit 


that he who was to celebrate the vittues of his: 


fellow-citizens, should not have been the fellow 
commoner of their enemies, should not have 
made with them the same sacrifices and the same 
libations. J¢ was impossible to confer a function 
so honorable upon those who had been seen in- 
termingled with the conquerors, participating in 
the insolent joy of their festivals, and.triumphing 
in our calamities. Finally, it was not fit to de- 
plore with a lying tongue, the destiny of those 
illustrious deceased. ‘The just regret could not 


exist but in the mouth of him who had the cor- 
respondent sorrow in his soul; and this grief was 


well known to be in my heart and not in yours. 
Behold the causes which determined the suffrages 
of the people; and when the relations of -the 
deceased, charged with the melaneholy care of 
their sepulture, gave the funeral festival, it was 
at my house that they gave it, at my house, as 
considering me more tenderly affected than any 
one at the catastrophe of those whose Joss we 
deplored. They indeed were more nearly con- 
nected by blood, but no man was more afficted 
fromthe sentiments of a citizen—no man inthe 
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common loss had more cause to weep than my- 


self.” 

Rollin observes, with reason, that the only 
thing which can offend us, in this immortal ora- 
tion, as well as in that of Eschynes, is the pro- 
fusion of persenal reflections, in which the two 
rivals indulge themselves in several places. But 
it is just to dbserve also, that they were authoris- 
ed by the republican manners, less delicate upon 
these points than ours, and that conscquently 
neither the one nor the other has violated the 
precept of the art, which forbids to shock the 
customary decency. Two citizens, enemics, 


‘two rival orators attacked each other, upon all 
‘points; upon their birth, their education, their 


fortune, their manners, and this research drew 
them into details which are not always very noble 
in our eyes, considering the difference of times 
and of language, but which then had their effects. 
We find them also in Cicero, when he speaks 
against Anthony, Piso, Vatinius, who, on their 
part, spare him as little. If these reproaches 
were false, they only compromised him who pro- 
nounced them; when they were wel] founded it 


was thonght that a freeman had a right to speak 


out. We ought to pardon the citizens of Rome 
and Athens for having thought that an honest 
man might hear, without shame or disgrace, the 
invectivés of a calumniator. Moreover, it was 
not altogether without danger, that any one was 
permitted to accuse and inveigh: in Athens the 
accuser must have at least a-fifth part of the suf- 
frages. Without this he was condemned to ba- 
nishment. This happened to Eschynes. He 
retired into the island of Rhodes, where he open- 
cd a school of rhetoric. His first lesson was the 
reading of the two harangucs, which ha! caused 
his condemnation. J cannot conceive. [coufess, 
how he could have the courage to read to his 
pepas that of Demosthenese One may, with. 
pin a crime, be kss eloquent than another; but 
Low to avow, witLout olushing, that one has been 
so ‘evidently convicted of being a calumniator 
end a bat! citizen ? 

For Demostnenes, an historian whose autho- 
rity in this respect bas been justly contested, 
from the silence of all the others, pretends that 
this firmness, so long a time immoveable, this 
disinterest-dness so long supported, at last. for 
once, failed him; that after having resisted Alex- 
ander with the same force which he had display- 


‘td agains: Philip, he at last suffered himsclf to 


be corrupted, and counterfeited sickness to avoid 
ascending the tribunal—that this unworthy weak- 
hess obliged him to retire from Athens. But we 
pay well doubt of the fact, and it is certain that 
his death was honorable and courageous. Hav- 
ing returned to Athens after the death of Alex- 
inder, he never ceased to harangue against the 
tyranny of the Macedonians, until Antipater, 
their king, had obtained, sword in hand, the 
qrder to deliver him all the orators who had de- 
clared themselves his enemies. Demosthenes 
attempted to escape, but seeing himself ready 
tp be arrested by those who pursued him, he 
had recourse to poison, which he always carried 
about him. It has been remarked that Cicero 
and Demosthenes had an end equally tragical, 
and perished victims to their country after having 
lived its defenders. | ` 


=m 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I am, Mr. Editor, a little studious man, the 
well wisher of my species, a philanthropist, who 
coufident of meaning wel}, would speak and write 
as occasion demanded, without dissimulatione 1 
do not like authors whn seem to disguise their 


thoughts, and who will not tell the whole truth. 


for fear of speaking of themselves ; this, I think, 
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is carrying modesty almost too far—no such side 
glances for me. Jn the name of common sense, if 
a man or woman be blest with any of the cardinal 
virtues, why should he or she be too diffident to 
avow them, or be censurable for so doing‘ Such 
being my sentiments, and with this short sketch 
of my character, you will not, perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, charge me with the sin of egotism, if I 
add, that I am one among a number in our me- 
tropclis, who seldom like to enjoy ‘a morsel 
alone,’ but who, in the course of their literary 
perambulations, are willing, and in fact some- 
times desirous, that others should be benefited 
as well as themsclves. Having thus frankly in- 
troduced myself, permit me to procced. and 
state, in a few words, the object of this intrusion. 
You must knew then, Mr. Oldschool, that I 
have lately experienced much satisfaction in the 
perusal of a small work, intitled t Cornaro on 
Health and Long Life!’ composed, at an asu- 
vanced age, by an Italian nobleman, and tris. -- 
lated into very good English, by I don’t hir >. 
whom. Now, as we are all willing to enjoy 
health, and most of us anxious to Jive lorg, and 
as this little book contains rules and directions 
for the procurement and preservation of both, I 
am induced, through the medium of ycur useful 
paper, to recommend it to the public as a pro- 
duction sensibly compcsed upon a subject of 
general importance. The work, as before ub- 
served, is short, and in a style which | am inclined 
to think will not prove tiresome even to those 
who are not much accustomed to literature. 
Prefixed will be found a rccommendatory pre- 
face from the ingenious pen of the virtuous and 
justly celebrated Addison; in this preface, after 
many excellent remarks on the structure of the 
human frame. and the necessity of temperance 
for its healthful preservation, the author observes, 
c Bui the most remarkable instance of temper- 
ance towards: procuring life, is what we meet 
with in a little book published by Lewis Cornaro, 
the Venetian, which l the rather mention be- 
cause it is of undoubted credit, as the late Vene- 
tian ambassador, who was of the same family, 
attested more than onck in conversation, when 
he resided in England. Coxtiaro, the author of this 
little treatise I am mentioning, was of an infirm 
constitution ‘till about forty, when obstinately 
persisting in an exact course of temperance, he 
recovered a perfect state of health, insomuch 
that at fourscore he published his book.” Pause 
then, ye modern epicures, and ere again you 
gratify your sensual appetiles, consider the long 
healthy life of Cornaro, and reflect whether.vo- 
luptuousness can even flatter with hope of like 
enjoyment; view him, undisturbed. by pain or 
sickness, happy and serene, enjoying every bless- 
ing, and all the rational delights of life, until an 
advanced age, then leaving the world almost 
without a struggle. Valetudinarians as ye are, 
surrounded by various ills, real and imaginary, 
can ye unmoved contemplate a picture like this? 
No, such a life and a death must be desirable 
even to you; is it not then worth your while to 
profit by the experience of a respectable old 
man? who wrote with no mercenary view, but 
who, from a wish that‘all might enjoy pleasures 
and benefits, which he resolutely struggled for 
and obtained, published, as we are told, at the 
age of eighty years, his littl book. Purchase it 
then, and read it with attention; you will there 
find (what, perhaps, you have not much consi- 
dered, and what may be of impo:tance to know) 
that most diseases proceed from irregularity and 
intemperance. © Let us beware, says Socrates, 
of such food as tempts us to eat when we are 
not hungry, and of such lignars as entice us to 
drink when we are not thirsty.” This philosopher 
was well convinced of the evils which result from 
uncontrouled indulgence. Dispense, therefore, 
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with dainties highly seasoned; likewise forego 
the too captivating pleasures of the bottle. During 
the inclemency of boisterous winter, exceed not 
one or two glasses of wine per diem, and use 
spirit only as medicine ; but when sultry summer 
makes the labourer sweat, then banish wine, and 
use small beer or wholesome hydrant water. 
Live frugally upon viands plainly dressed, when 
vegetables are procurable eat them daily; being 
always careful to avoid gluttony, and then if the 
constitution is not too far gone, it will undergo 
a change, which, renovating the system, may 
perhaps add years to your enfeebled lives. 
Health, it must be allowed, is of the first im- 
portance to us all; itis a blessing without which 
life is but half enjoyed; a good which we all 
deserve, and which it is our duty as well as our 
interest to preserve. Every treatise, therefore, 
upon such a subject, must be interesting ; every 
expedient by which it may be attained should be 
rendered universal, and properly estimated by 
the public at large. Let then the inhabitants of 
Columbia, if they would become hearty and 
strong, if they would animate the mind and in- 
vigorate the understanding, if they would dispel 
spleen and possess cheerfulness, in fact if they 
would become useful and happy members of the 
community, let them encourage temperance. Let 
the rich despise the short lived gratifications of 
appetite, banishing luxury and profusion. as dan- 
gerous to the prosperity of a young and thriving 
nation. Let the poor be industrious, and practice 
frugality, scorning pursuits which have a tend- 
ency to lead from domestice. endearments, then 
nor pains nor fevers shall disturb the former, nor 
pale faced poverty the latter; the learned doctor 
and conceited quack would each pack up their 
drugs to seek in foreign climes a surer fortune, 
‘and America, favoured land of Jilerty, would 
become still more the seat of plenty and of 
happinesss. a 


+ 
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_ From the second volume of the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, consisting of historical and 


romantic Ballads, edited by Walter Scott, the. 


following beautiful Ballad, which appears to be 
built on a basis of truth, and which cannot fail 
to delight the lover of the Scottish Muse, is se- 
lected, with the hete appended by a master hand. 


ANNAN WATER. 
NEVER PEFORE PUSLISHED. 


“The following verses are the original words 
of the tune of ¢ Allan Water,’ by which name 
‘the song is mentioned in Ramsay's ‘Tea Table 
Miscellany.’ The ballad is given from tradition, 
‘and it is seid that a bridge over the Annan was 
built in consequence of the melancholy catas- 
tropbe which it narrates.’ By the Gatehof-e slach, 
is, perhaps, meant the Gate-slack, a pass in 
Annan dale. The Annan, and the Frith of Sol- 
way, into which it falls, are the frequent scenes 
of tragical accidents. The editor trusts he will 
be pardoned for inserting the following awfully 
impressive account of such an event, contained 
in a letter from Dr. Currie of Liverpool, by 
whose correspondence, in the course of preparing 
bis volumes for the press, he hasbeen alike honour- 
edand instructed. After stating that he had some 
recollection of the ballad which follows, the 
biographer of Burns proceeds thus: ‘I once in 
my early days heard (for it was night, and I 
could not see) a traveller drowning: not in the 
Annan itself, but in the Firth of Solway, clase 
by the mouth of that river. The influx of the 
tide had unhorsed him in the night, as he was 
passing the sands from Cumberland. The west 
wind blew g tempest, and, according tothe com- 


mon expression, Lecught in the water tree foot 
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abreast. The traveller got upon a standing net 
a little way from the shore. 
himself to the post, shouting for half an hour'for 
assistance—till the tide rose over his head ! 
the darkness of night, and amid the pauses of 


There he lashed 
In 


the hurricane his voice, heard at intervals, was 
exquisitely mournful. Nofone could go to his 
assistance—no one knew where he was-—the 
sound seemed to proceed from the spirit of the 


waters. But morning rose—the tide had ebbed— 


and the poor traveller was found lashed to the 
pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind ! 


eseese: Anan Water’s wading deep, 
And my love Annie’s wond’rous bonnie ; 
And I am laith she shuld weet her feet, 
Because I love her best of ony. 


’Gar saddle me the bonny black ; 

’Gar saddle sune and make him ready; 
For I will down the Gatehope-Slack, 
And all to see my bonny ladye. 


He has loupen on the bonny black, 

He spurr’d him wi’ the pe right sairly, 
But, or he wan the Gatehope-Slack, 

I think the steed was wae and weary. 


He has loupen on the bonnie gray, 

He rade the right gate and the ready : 
I trow he would neither stint nor stay, 
For he was seeking his bonnie ladye. 


The gray was a mare, and a right good mare, 
But when she wan the Annan Water, 

She could nae hae ridden a furlong mair, 
Had a thousand merks been wadded* at her. 


The side was stey, and the bottom deep, 
Frae bank to brae the water pouring ; i 
And the bonnie gray mare did sweat for fear, 
For she heard the water Kelpy roaring» 


O he has pou’d aff his dapperpyf coat, 

The silver buttons glanced bonny ; | ai 
The waistcoat bursted off his breast, 

He was sae full of melancholy. - 


He has ta’en the ford at that stream tail; 

I wot he swam both strong and steady, 

But the stream was broad and his strength did fail, 
And he never saw his bonnie ladye. 


soceeeQ wae betide the frush} saugh wand! 
And wae betide the bush of briar, 
It brake into my true love’s hand, 
When his strength did fail and his limbs did tire. 


And wae betide ye, Annan Water! 

~ This night that ye area drumlie river, 
For over thee Pll build a bridge, 
That ye never more truc love may sever. 


MARKET FOR THE FAIR CIRCASSIANS. 


The following account of the sale of the fair Circas- 
sians, the mest beautiful women of the eastern, 
probably of the whole world, is extracted from a 
tour, performed in the years 1795-6, through the 
Crimea, and the countries bordering on the em- 
pire, by Mrs. Maria Guthrie. 


Caffa, or as itis now caljed by its original 


The fair Circassians, says Mr. Keelman, to 
whom three were offered me fpr sale in 1768, 
were brought from their own chamber into mine, 
(as we all lodged in the same inn), one after 
another by the Armenian merchant, who had to 
dispose of them. The first was very well dressed, 
and had her face covered in the oriental style. 
She kissed my hand by order of the master, and 
then walked backward and forward in the room te 
show her fine shape, her pretty small foot, and her 
elegant carniage. She then lifted up her veil, 
and absolutely surprised me by her extreme 
beauty. Her hair was fair, with fine large blue 
eyes, her nose a little aquiline, with pouting red 
lips. Her features were regular, her complexion 
fair and delicate, and her cheeks covered with a 
fine natural vermiHion, of which she took care to 
convince me by rubbing them hard with a cloth. 
Her neck I thought a little too long; but, te 
make amends, the finest bosem and teeth in the 
world set off the other charms of this beautiful 
slave, for whom the Armenian asked 4000 Turk- 
ish piastres, but permitted me to feel her pulse, 
to convince me that she was in perfect health 3 
after which she was ordered away, when the 
merchant assured me that she was a pure virgin 
of eighteen years of age. ; | 

Í was more surprised, probably, than I ought ta 
have been (as common usage renders every thing 
familiar) at the perfect indiflerence with which 
the inhabitants of Caffa behold this traffic in 
beauty, that had shocked me so much, and at 
their assuring me, when I seemed affected at the 
practice, that it was the only method which pa- 
rents had of bettering the state of their hand- 
some daughters, destined at all events tothe haram; 
for that the rich Asiatic gentleman, who pays 
4000 piastres for a beautiful mistress, treats and 
prizes her as an earthly houri, in perfect con- 
viction that his success with the houries of pa- 
radise entirely depends on his behaviour to the 
sisterhood on earth, who will bear testimony 
against him in case of ill treatment; in short, 
that, by being disposed of to rich mussulmen, 


ı they were sure to live in affluence and ease the 


name, Theodocia, is the market for Circassian . 


slaves, who have been “ destined for ages to be 
brought to the market of Caffa, like any other 
kind of merchandise, and what is most remark- 
able in this, revolting business is, that these 
beauties, so famous in eastern story, are brought 
in vast numbers every year by their own parents, 
and sold at from 2 to 4000 Turkish piastres (about 
4s. sterling) in proportion to their charms. 

As Iam sure that a mistress market must be a 
curious subject to the polished nations of Europe, 
I shall give a specimen of the manner in which 
it is carried on, in the very words of Mr. Keel- 
man, a German merchant. 


e Wadded— Wagerec. 
t Quere—Cafiea-fer ? 
$ Frush—/*reehs 
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rest of their days, and in a state by no means 
degrading in Mahometan countries, where their 
prophet has permitted the seraglio : but that, on 
the contrary, if they fall into the hands of their 
own feuda? lords, the barbarous inhabitants of 
their own’ native mountains, which it is very dif- 
ficult for beauty to escape, their lot was compa- 
ratively wretched, as those rude chieftains have 
very little respect or generosity toward the fair 
SCX. 
eee 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


« And Ittai answered the king, ond said, as the Lord 
liveth, and as my lord the king liveth, surely in * 
what place my lord the king shall be, whether 
a death or lite, even there also will thy servant . 

e.’ | 

The book of Samuel is crowded with interest- 
ing narratives. The story of the artifice and 
defection of Absalom is full of incident, and ex- 
hibits a forcible moral. The clergy have ever 
found, in his revolt and its consequences, a copi- 
ous theme for grave remark and pious meditati- 
on. Sterne, whose pen was a pencil, has grouped 
king David and his attendants in consternation 
and sorrow, flying over the brook of Cedron toward 
the way of the wilderness. The Lay Preacher, 
humbly gleaning after such labourers, has pick- 
ed up one incident picturesque, pathetic, honour- 

able to humaniiy. A portrait, that has such fea- , 

tures, merits an exhibition. From the Cabinet 

ofthe Bible then let it be produced; and ifplaced 
in a good light, the rude man as well as the cone 
hoisscar, will style it enchanting, 
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As a cover for fraud or violence, religious, 
perhaps, more frequently than political pretexts, 
have been employed by the hypocrites of every 
age. Absalom was too cunning an impostor not 
to know that a shew of piety would be highly 
operative with his father David. ` Anxious to set 
up the standard of rebellion in Hebron, a city 
ef malcontents, the royal revolter prays that he 
might be permitted to go thither to pay bis vows. 
The credulous king consents. Absalom is at- 
tended with the usual crowd, stadious of change 
and confusion. Some of those counsellors, in 
whose loyalty the king probably reposed entire 
confidence, abandon their duty and their sove- 
reign, and follow the fortunes of the usurper. 
The dark plot thickens. The conspirators in- 
crease. The mournful tidings of a son's crimi- 
nality reach at length the afflicted sire. The 
baleful-cry of treason rung in the palace. The 
perturbated king urges the necessity of flight. 
He and his household accordingly secede from 
the city. Interesting fugitives: Yow were not 
the victims of common fear, you were not a dis- 
ardered rout on the retreat from a chasing con- 
queror, you were kind companions, and fellow 
mourners, and, as you ascended together the 
steep of Mount Olivet, let fall ‘kindly dreps, 
which pity had engendered.’ 

- Though it might be expected that those, im- 
mediately about the person of David, whose 
affections be could easily enyage, or whose obe- 
dience he could sternly require, would be the 

rtners of his flight, yet in such a dubious hour, 
the strangers at Jerusalem, the wealthy, the po- 
litic, the timid would keep aloof, till more tran- 
quil times should come round again. 


Bat Ittai, the Gittite, had such a warm heart, 
that he never balanced in his cautious head the 


- pros and cons of this selfish philosophy. 


This man did not linger a momenton the bank 
ofthe brook to consider the hazard he ran, or 
the probability that he should lose his head, if 
Absalom ’s banners proved victorious. The time 
serving Shimei made many a syllogism, in this 
prudent logic; Ittai’s process of reasoning was 
more summary; for ‘he passed over, and all his 
men, and all the little ones that were with him.’ 


' Though a kingdom and a child’s affections 
‘were fast fading away before the sight of David, 
and we might easily suppose him absorbed in his 
calamities, he was not so sunken in the trance 
‘of woe, not to remark the prompt fidelity of 
Ittai. But such zeal, at sucha season, and from 
such a quarter, appeared enigmatical— W here- 
fore goest thou also with us? For thou art a 
stranger, and also an exile. Whereas thou 
camest but yesterday. Should I this day make 
tbce go'up and down with us? Secing I go whi- 
ther I may. Return thou and take back thy 
brethren: Mercy and truth be with thce.” 

Dr.Camphell censuresthe paraphrastical style, 
and the Lay Preacher is averse to verbosity. The 
above address of the king is so tersely expressed 
that a little expansion, though diminishing the 
force, may add tothe perspicuity of the passage. 
Is it possible, Ittai, that you are one of my 
unfortunate associates? How gan you leave the 
‘delights of a city for the way of the wilderness, 
and prefer danger with me to future honours 
from Absalom? You are a stranger, how carest 
thou then for Jerusalem? You have been an ex- 
ile, whence then thy nationality? Return, good, 
but deluded man; why shouldest thou wander 
with David and tempt perdition? I am hcre de- 
solute and despised; soon, perhaps. to perish by 
the steel], or, still sharper, the ingratitude of a 
child. 1 desperately fy, I know not where. But 
let not thy rash loyalty trace my perplexed paths. 
For thy zeal receive my—heart. But Icave me, 
and make thy peace with thc usurper. May 
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mercy plead with him thy forgiveness. May 


‘truth attest thy virtue. 


To so noble a friend and faithful follower such 
a remonstrance would add constancy. Tell Ittai 
of danger and he half unsheathes his sword. 
He prefers hazardous allegiance, to criminal 
submission, and would rather, with bare and 
bleeding feet, go up the ascent of Olivet, than 
be captain of the host at seditious Hebron. 

Survey, my readers, this grand historical pic- 
ture, designed by a great mastér—a_ prophet. 
It is more glowing than the canvas of Rubens, ! 
more sublime than the cartoons of Raphael—It 
is the portrait of ‘a friend in adversity. 


} 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We quit with regret, and with proportionable 
delight return to such a work. as Dr. Puley's Na- 
tural Theology, a book in which the best powers 
of reason are employed to the highest purposes. 
If the perversion of the will could be conquered 
by an appeal to the head, atheism would be here 
subdued. The confirmation of well disposed 
minds in their sound and rational belief will be 
the effect most commonly produced. Dr. Paley 
certainly gives new life and energy to the moral 
proofs of a Deity, in this very able publication. 
We have no original work within the period of 
many years, which can be arranged with the 
foregoing in magnitude as well as value. ¢ 


The History of England, is written by Mr. @dol- 
phus with a spirit and propriety, which will lead 
many readers to wish, with us, for its continuance 
to the present time. i 

@ . : 
Mr. Henry Brougham’s work on Colonial Policy, 
is a publication displaying genius, sagacity and 
vigour, on a subject of interest and importance. 

_In ‘Letters from France,’ written in the middle 
of 1803, thé observing author thus mentions that 
coxcomb patriot and Jacobin, the frivolous La 
Fayette—* He resides at Paris and appears a quiet 
citizen: whether his demeanor is from motives 
of discretion, or he is sick of the struggles of 
civil dissentions and their uncertain result,’ it is 
not easy todivme. By the apparent seriousness 
and gravity of his demeanor, it would seem he 
had forgotten the Quixotic challenge to Lord 
Carlisle, and the vaultings on his graceful milk- 
white steed, and that he sought no more the dan- 
gerous sport of fomenting civil broils, and over- 
turning kingcoms. When he was tampering with 
the mod, and exciting riot, he did not imagine he 
Was raising a tempest he could not allay. The 
vain man fancied that the same pewer that put 
the populace in motion, could, when it pleased, 
restrain and stop it: unskilled in the nature of 
public commotion, its peril and consequences, 
he did not see to what end his mad manewvring 
led. He wasastonished at last to see the embers 
he had liited spread into such a flame, and was 
startled at the outrages of which he was the un- 
wary instigator. This weatbercock, whose ver- 
satility puzzled every politician, has veered al 
ternately to democracy, to monarchy, and to 
aristocracy. He is now reconciled to the zame- 
less government of the day, and even steks a 
subaltern place in it.” . 


Mrs. H. Adams has proved that the American 
ladies are neither debarred the use-of the pen, 
nor incapable of wielding it with dexterity, in her 
“ View of Religion, in two parts:’’ the former 
cohtaining an alphabetic compendium of the va- 
rious religious denominations which have appear- 
edin the world, from the beginning of the Chri- 
tian era to the present day; and the latter a brief |. 


+ 
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account of the diferent schemes of religion now 
embraced among mankind. The fair author 
seems to have fully justified her assertion that 
the whole is collected from the best authors, anci- 


ent and modern, though having confined hersclf 


to translations, in some instances, she has uns 
knowingly been betrayed into a few. unimportant 
errors. It is sufficient to state, in proof of the 
merit of Mrs. Adams’s * View,” that it has al- 
ready passed three cditions, each of which has 
been augmented, by a considerable introduction 
of new matter. [V. A, Register 


SHAKESPEARE. 


When first was rear’d the British stage, 
Rude was the scene and weak the lay: 

The bard explor’d the sacred page, 
And holy mystery form’d his Play. 


The affections of the mortal breast 
In simple moral next he sung, 
Each vice in human shape he drest, 

And to each virtue gave a tonguc. 


Then 'gan the Comic Muse unfold 
In coarser jests her homely art: 
Of Gammar Gurton’s loss she told, 
Ang laugh’d at Hodge’s awkward smart. 


Come from thy wildly winding stream, 

First born of Genius, SHAKESPEARE, come} 
The listening world attends thy theme, 

And bids each elder bard be dumb. 


For thou within the human mind 
Fix’d, as on thy peculiar throne 
Sit’st as a Deity inshrin’d; 
. And either muse is all thine own. 


eames 


The following is’a faithful description of the 
imported Jacobins of this luckless country: 


Fellows who have combin’d to Jevel 
With their friend democrat, the Devil, 
Tear up the pillars of socicty, ` 
Puli down the fabric of propriety, 
- Give meek-ey’d Piety a flogging, 
And stnd morality a jogging. 
Fellow\, who sped away betimes, 
To seck a refuge from their crimes; 
Who, if \ansported back to Europe, 
Each hangman there would lack a new rope. 


The qualifications of a republican representatives 


No demagogue of ancient story, 
Can be by Fame preferr’d before ye; 
Rome never knew so great a hero 
In Tarquin, Cataline, or Nero; 
Nor Ireland with her modern Gracchi, 
Her Padcdies rampant, each a black eye; 
Nor Algiers all her corsair’s mustering, 
Can find a fellow, bold and blustering, 
So qualified to take a station, 
With fairiote met for legislation. 
Had nature wish’d to speak her mind, 
And give some‘lesson to mankind, 
She’d na hae look’d to bards refin’d 
For pointed turns; 
But pleas’d wad hae her pen resign’d ~ 
‘To Robert Burns. 

Fidelia,.vyou wonder we men love to kiss, 
And its usefulness ask me to prove; 

I answer, sweet girl! 'tis the foretaste of bliss 
Which Hymen decrees to true love, 


Written in an Almanac for the year 1800, on 
the Ist of January 1801, when our worthy presi- 
dent was in the ‘full tide of successful experie 
ment,’ putting down integrity, ability, and virtues 
and raising.........every thing which debases man. 

My old and faithful time observant, 

The year has chang'd, you're not respected, 
But, like a faithful public servant, 

When parties change, you're now neglected 
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BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
You know that our ancient philosophers hold 
There is nothing in equipage, honours or gold; 
That bliss in externals we seldom can find, 
And, in truth, my good friends, I am quite of their 
mind. 


What makes a man happy, I never can doubt; 

*Tis something within him, ’tis nothing without. 

This something, they said, was the source of content, 

But, whatever they call’d it, ’twas WINE that they 
meant. 


Upon their own principles I could have shewn ’em, 

That the juice of the grape is the true summum 
bonum. R 4 

Without us, I grant ye, ’tis not worth a pin, 

But, ye Gods, how divine, when we get it within. 


The wealthy are poor, and the haughty repipe 

If, with gold and with grandeur, you give them no 
wine. as í aas 

But plenty of wine to the beggar afford; 

Only make him as drunk—he’s as great as a Lord. 


While the bottle is wanting the soul is depress’d, 
And beauty can kindle no flame in the breast; . 

But the toper for every encounter is ready, ` 

And Joan, when you're drunk, is as good as my lady. 


He surely can boast little brains of his own, 
Who attempted to find the -Philosopher’s Stone: 
To turn lead into gold, is an idle design, 

So I'll be content to turn gold into wine. 


SONG. p A 
From an ancient collection, published 1671. 
Come, Chloris, hie we to the bower 
To sport us ’ere the day be done! 
Such is thy power, that every flower 
Will ope to thee as to the sun. 


And if a flower but chance to die, 
With my sighs’ blast, or my eyes’ rain, 
Thou canst revive it with thine eye, 
‘ And with thy breath make sweet again. 


The wanton syckling and the vine 
Will strive for the honour, who first may 
With their green arms encircle thine, ai 
To keep the burning sun away. 

To the history of Italian poetry, Mr. Marat- 
as has smoothed the way for the readers of that 
language by his judicious selections from Cre- 
scembeni and Tiraboschi; and he writes Italian 
with a purity and spirit which almost entitle him 
to a place in the histories he has thus republished. 

Bishop White’s sermon, dclivered before the 
general convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, evinces 
‘a mind untainted with bigotry, and glowing with 
the true spirit of Christian charity. 

Bishop Moore in his pastoral letter, has treated 
subjects of high importance, and the animation 
with which they are discussed, evinces clearly 
that the heart of the worthy prelate is engaged 
in the great work to which heis called. 


[B. Critic. 


St. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
On Monday the 23d April the Society of the 
Sons of St. George, established in this city for 
the advice and assistance of Englishmen in dis- 
tress, held their anniversary dinner at Hardy’s 
Inn. The society were honored with the com> 
pany of the officers of the several benevolent 
institutions harmonizing with them, and of many 
other respectable visitors. 
The following selected toasts were drank, ace 
companied with appropriate inusic, and the day 
spent with that solid satisfaction which must re- 


sult where festivity is combined with philan- 
thropy. 
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The Day and those who respect it—Duke of 
York’s march, 

The King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Jreland—restoration to his health, and 


may he live to witness the discomfiture of his 


enemies.—God save the King. 

The Wooden Walls of Old England—may 
they continue to be the protectors of the liberties 
of the world.—Rule Britannia. 

The Army and Navy of the United Kingdoms 


—may they always prove invincible.—Hearts of 


Oak. 

The memory of the late general Washington— 
may his virtues and moderation be emulated by 
every citizen of the United States to the latest 
posterity.— Roslin’ Castle. 

The Sons of St. David, St. Andrew, St.‘ Pa- 
trick and Herman.—Sritons atrike home. 

Mr. Merry, minister plenipatentiary from the 
court of Great Britain to the United Statcs.— 
You're welcome from Paxton. 

Perpetual friendship between Great Britain and 

Ametica—— The topsail shivers in the wind. 
- The Judiciary of the United States—may its 
independence be as invulnerable, and its exist- 
ence as durable as a column of adamant.—Wash- 
ington's March. 

The Fair Sex.—All in the Downs. 

Agriculture and Commerce —When the rosy 
morn appearing. 

The Arts and Sciences.—Once the Gods of the 
Greeks. 

Captain Rainbridge, his officers and crew— 
mayghey speedily be restored to their country.— 
Galley Stave. 

May the Sun of Prosperity shine constantly on 
the Sons of Industry and good order.—Come now 
all ye social powers. : e 


Ig.the New Annual Register, it is said “ the 
Algerine Captive” is so essentially true to nature, 
that it may have been historically true in fact. 


The following fustian paragraph from a Boston 
paper is a curious example of the /ndiano Amert- 
cano style, which by many a republican critic 18 
considered as the true sublime, and not inferior 
to any passage in Longinus: 

THE THEATRE, 
. On Monday €vening, crowded its walls with 
taste, fashion and beauty, to welcome the entre 
of Mr. Bernarp on our boards. His reception, 
we trust, will be found among the most splendid 
ever.given to any performer on this continent ; 
but the dazzling presentment of his talent far out- 
shone the high-wrought anticipation of frublic opinion. 
The report of his eminence was indeed no fore- 
staller's trick to raise value. He is at once the 
excellent comedian we have ever seen in spirit 
of execution, and the most commendable in chas- 
tity of conception, The town has never witnessed 
a BERNARD before. The repetition of the play 
on this evening, is one of the effects of his unex- 
ampled merit. His style has a peculiar character- 
istice The &fe of the scene never faulters in his 
personatiun. ‘The character he represents is entire 
in every part; the actor is never once thought of. 
It is the perfection of art to conceal art; and it 
is the test of good acting to embody the fictitious 
personage, of which it is meant to be the resemblance. 


A Roman Catholic curate, to free himself from 
the great labour of confessions in Lent, gave no- 
tice to his parishioners, that on Monday he 
should confess the /iars ; on Tuesday, the misers ; 
on Wednesday, the s/anderers ; on Thursday, the 
thieves ; on Friday, the /idertines; and on Satur- 
day, the dad women. Higesscheme succeeded— 
none attended. 


Health is so necessary to all the duties,ag well 
as pleasures of life, that the crime of squanders 


ing it is equal to the folly; and he that fora 


short gratification brings weakness and disease 


upon himself, and for the pleasure ofa few years - 


passed in the tumults of diversion and clamours 
of merriment, condemns the maturer and more 
experienced part of his life to the chamber and 
the couch, may be justly reproached, not only as 
a spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a rob- 
ber of the public; as a wretch, that has volun- 
tarily disqualified himself for the business of his 
station. and refused that part which Providence 
assigns him, in the general task of human nature. 


There are, perhaps, very few conditions more 
to be pitied than that of an active and elevated 
mind. labouring under the weight of a distem- 
pered body; the time of such a man is always 
spent in forming schemes, which a change of 
wind hinders from executing; his powers fume 
away in projects and in hopes, and the day of 
action pever arrives. 
with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleases his am- 
bition with the fame he shall acquire, on his be- 
nevolence with the good he shall bestow. But, 
in the night, the skies are overcast, the temper 
of the air is changed, he. wakes in langour, im 
patience and distraction, and has no longer any 
wish, but for ease, nor any attention, but to mi 
sery. It may be said that disease generally be» 
gins that equality, which death completes; the 
distinctions, which set one man so much above 
another are very little perceived in the gloom of 
a sick chamber, where it will be vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or instruction from 
the wise, where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and 
the hero subdued; when the highest and bright- 
est of mortal beings finds nothing left him, but 
the consciousness of innocence. 


Bishop Horse ey thus dedicates to his sovel 
reign the new translation of Hosea: 

Your majesty's love and affection for letters in 
general, not the least conspicuous of the many 
royal virtues, which have endeared you to mah- 
kind, the particular favour and protection your 
majesty, upon all occasions has extcnded to Bib- 
lical learning, have encouraged me to approach 
you with an attempt to clucidate one of the most 
ancient, generally deemed the most difficult, and 
for that reason, of late years, the most neglected 
but certainly not the least interesting of the He- 
brew poets. If the execution of the work might 
be supposed to be at all answerable, to the dignity 
and moment of the sacred argument, and as far 
as may be attainable in a translation, to the force 
and sublimity of the style in the original, the 
present might seem not tco mean to be brought 
before a monarch, who has lived a bright exam- 
ple of piety, in times when piety has been gene- 
rally laughed to scorn; and will be recorded in 
the truth-telling page of history, as the patron of 
the arts and sciences, and, under Cod, the pow- 
erful protector of the rights of civil government 
and of the Christian Church, (institutions in their 
origin equally divine) in any age, when a general 
spirit of AnarchPand Atheism threatened to re- 
barbarize: the life of fallen man, by the subversion 
of all social order, by obliterating the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong, by the studied 
misuse and perversion of all learning and philo- 
sophy, and by the total extinction ofall religiof. 


EPIGRAM. 
Thomas is sure a most courageous man, 
“ A word and blow,” for ever is his plan; 
And thus his friends explain the curious matter, 
He gives tue first, and then receives the latter. - 


He hes down, delighted . 


a 


kl 


The incredulity of some critics has doubted 
whether the play of Titus Andi: icus -c from 
the pen of Shakspeare. Two v:'ses ..: it, how- 
ever, appear to have pleased him so mca, that h 
has twice closely copied them. 


- She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d, 
She is a woman, therefo:e may be won. 
Titus Andronicus. 


` She’s beautiful, and therefore may be woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore gre! be won. 
enry VJ. Part I. 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d, 
Was ever woman in this humour won! 


- Richard JIT. 


' 
ras 


‘When two French Duchesses went to com- 


pliment Hartny, who was a very handsome man, 


on his election to the archbishopric of Paris, he 
turned to Mudame Bouillons, and saigy. Formosi 
pecoris custos (the keeper of a handsome flock). 
The Duchess finished the verse by answering 
formosior ipse (he himself handsomer.) 

To be full of compliment is ridiculous; to be 
altogether without it, is rusticity. fe 


We wish some.of our poetical readers ‘would 
favour us-with a version of the following epigram, 
from Amalthzus, on two beautiful children, each 
deprived of one. eye. 7 | 


Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonillo sinist 
Et potuit forma vincere uterque Deos; $ 
Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede soreri. 
Sic tu cæcus amor, sic erit illa Venus. 


'` THE DOUBLE MISTAKE. . _— 
| From the French. E 
Little Love, the other day, 


~ More than moderately gays 
> To his mother archly said 
© Welcome, Iris! lovely maid!’ 
“Venus, turning sharply round, 
Work'd a miracle and frown’d. e y 
-6 O matrhma, for mercy’s sake, ; 
Pardon me this one mistake; 
J intend no ill, believe me, . 
"Tis my eyes alone deceive me, 
When fair Iris I misname, 
She will not poor Cupid blame; 
And I must confess it true . 
_ Often I take her for you.’ i 


Hume observes, and I think very profoundly, 


em~ 


that the Presbyterian religion is republican, and | 


perfectly suited to the genius of the populace. In 
factious times the devotees of Presbytery are, of 
course, zealous partizans of democracy. _, 

Mr. Pinkerton’s compil:tion, intitled Modern 
Geography, is a work, which, if it does not meet 
all the wishes of the learned in that science, has 
yet, in many points, a manifest supertority over 
those which have preceded it. 


A caustic vein of wit pervades Mr. W. Gifford’s 
late examination of certain critical strictures; but 
it exhibits also good sense and sand taste, and 
will, therefore, live beyond the natural date of 
cop troversial tracts. | 


A DOUBLE ENTENDRE, 


A city fop, withhaughty walk, 

‘Would often o’er the common stalk. 

One day, in boots that would surpass 
‘The reflexivity of glass, - 

When stepping o’er the broadway street, 
A pup came barking at his feet; - 
A stander-by observ’d the play, 

And wonder'd why the pup should bay. 
A boy replied, with wit acute, 

¢ Ele sees a frupfry in the boot,’ 7 
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(The author of the tail J pieces, Mr. Oldschool, 
was a young gentleman of great respectability and 
handsome talents. His name was Hoyland; he 
wasborn in Yorkshire, in England, of parents who 
supported a reputable standing in society. Either 
from intense application to books, for which he 
discovered an early and ardent attachment, or 
from some uriknown cause, he gradually lost his 
reason, and finally became entirely insane. 

It is a remark of some phildsopher, that poetry and 
lunacy are so nearly allied, that a passion for the 
first almost invariably precedes the latter. This 
observation, upon first view, may appear absurd 
and ridicnlous ; but, beside the authority of experi- 
ence, it is obvious to observe what a similarity 
exists between the wild vagaries of a disordered 
mind, and the eccentricities of a flighty muse. The 
heart softened, and the natural vivacity of temper 
destroyed by many gloomy reflections, and the 
mind, delighting in regularity and order, appear 
peculiarly adapted to the tender themes, the h«r-’ 
monious cadence and measured equality cf poetic 
lines. Poetry, indeed, appears to have been a 
concomitant of inspiration,as wellas of other kinds 
of mental disorder. The Pythea of Apollo, whose 
ravings resembled more the frantic distractions of 
convulsive agonies, than the effects of divine in- 
fluence, screamed out her ambiguous oracles in 
unmeasured and mutilatéd verses; and Æneas’ 
Sibyl wrote oa the leaves in her cave poetic re- 
sponses, adapted to the circumstances of every 
inquirer. J myself heard some verses recited 
which were written by a lunatic of the Philadel- 
phia hospital, that would not have disgrac 
more conspicuous pen. His productions, though 
not remarkable for that ardour and regular con- 
nection, which is very pn iturally expected in ele-' 
Rien contained, nevertheless, many beauti- 

h 


ts, original figures, and much energy of 
expression. His subjects were grave, and adapted 
tq the state of his mind. + 
Whether our author composed these odes before 
or during his insanity, I am enable to discover; 
one thing, however, is remarkable, that though 
his themes are uniformly serious, and many of his 
expressions strongly indicative of melancholy, his 
compositions bear no marks of a disordered under- 
standing. From the general tenor of his pieces, 
and the acute despondency which is breathed in- 
many of them, itis not unreasonable to suppose 
that they were written at the commencement of 
his disorder. In his ode to sleep he says, 


- But when, like me, some fienstve wretch with- 
drawn 


Far from the world, within some darkling grove, > 


Frdm dewy fingered eve to purple dawn, 
Bemoane his sufferings like a wounded dove. 


But, whatever state of intellect might have pro- 
duced these odes, the lovers of elegant try 
ought, perhaps, to regret that it was but of short 
duration, The force of his malady overcame the 
strength of his constitution, and he became its 
victim at the age of twenty-one years. 

If we consider the early period of life, at which these 
littlé essays were written, andthe circumstancc of 
their having never been corrected for the press, we 
shall find much to admire, and but little to disap- 
prove. The early brilliancy of Pope, CHATTER- 
TON, and Hunt, united with’ great harmony of 
versification, and agen init al of genius, 
are discoverable in many ofthe stanzas. They 
never have hitherto, I believe, appeared in print 
except one, * To a friend, with a borrowed guinea 
returned,’ which was some time ago sent to the 
Port Folio, and which, for that reason, I shall not 
transmit on this occasion. If you think their 
merits intitle them to a place in your Miscel- 
lany, they are very much at your service. 


PHILAXIAN.] 


_> 


ODE I. 
TO BIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


- Sweet Angel of my natal hour, 
Thou, to whose tulelary power 
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My infant days were given ; 
My hosom friend! companion dear! 
Forever kind, forever near, 

While such the will of heaven! 


By thee inspir’d, the live-long day 

Roll’d lightly om in peace and play, 
Calm slumbers crown'd the night; 

By thee and simple nature drawn, 

Ere reason spread her glimm’ring dawn, 
I sought aud found delight. 


’T was thou when’er I rang’d the mead, 

That drew me from the pois'‘nous weed 
Of tempting purple dye; 

That drew me from the fatal brake, 

Where coil’d in speckled pride, the snake 
Allured my longing eye. 


Ah! why so soon to reason’s hand 
Did’st thou resign the imperial wand? 
Why yield the ruling rein, 
With thee are all my comforts fled, 
And woes to endless woes succeed 
A dire and gloomy train! 


Can zephyr hush the singing seas, 


Or whisper silence in a breeze, 
When Boreas sweeps the flood? 

Can the soft virgin’s voice restrain 

The midnight howling of the plain, 
When'Lions roar for food? 


So weak is reason to controul, 

Or soothe the tempests of the soul, 
When torn by passions wild; 

Tho’ soft the sound as zephyr’s wing, 

That whispers tidings of the spring, 
As voice of virgin mild. 


‘Come then, resume thy guardian power, _ 


Sweet angel of my natal hour, r 
Fo whom the choice was given ; 
Once more receive me to thy care, 
Forever kind, forever near, 
If such the will of heavene 


ODE IL. 
a TOA NIGHTINGALE’ 


Say bird of eve, whose solitary note 

J catch imperfect from a spray remote, 
(While numerous echoes down the vale 
Convey the melancholy tale) 

Stijl nearer to my lonely cell 

Bring all thy woes, sweet Philomel. 


Around that cell no verdant bowers 
Wih careless elegance inwove, 

Nor shrubs adorn’d with early flowers, 
Exhaling fragrance, court thy love. 


Yet think not to an heedless ear 
Thy throat will vainly warble here; 
Thy liquid lays enchant my soul, 
Wakeful ás yonder starry pole. 
Then nearer to my lonely cell, 
Bring all thy woes, sweet Philomel. 


If T deny the hospitable bough, 
(Far to the pensive genius of the shades) 
May yonder beechen glades 
Their salutary gloom no more display 
To intercept the dog-star's fiery ray 
. From my devoted brow ! 


May never music soothe my breast, 
But the funereal bird unbless’d, 


Harrow with shrieks that fright the dawning day. 


Witness ye neighbouring vallies green 


ŘE: 
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Do I not rove where woodbines twine 

And call each branching oak divine? 
Enraptured with the sylvan scene! 

Then nearer to my lonely cell 

Bring all thy woes, sweet Philomel. 


Were once my ardent wishes crown’d, 
A new Elysium waving round, 
Would empty every forest nigh 
Of all their native melody: 
But fate, inexorable fate, __ 
Not even thy sounds can mitigate. 
Then pardon, gentle bird, the wrong, 
And at my window perching light 
` Prattle thy sweet notes—and attentive night 
Will o'er these bounds her solemn reign prolong. 


ODE III. 
ON RURAL HAPPINESS. 


How deeply blue the etherial space 
With burning stars enamell’d o'er! 

The snow-clad hills on night’s grim face 
A pale and dreadfyl lustre pour. 


Welcome sad season of the year 
And midnight stern and howling wind ; 

Horrors that fright the wolf and bear, 
Serve butto soothe my wilder mind. 


v 

On this rude cliff’s tremendous brow, 
Ne'er touch’d by rosy fingered spring, 

Where swain was never heard to blow 
The warbling reed, or bird to sing— 


‘ 


I stand: around in ample view 
The subject meads and forests lie, 
And silent streams, whose surface blue 
Reflects the moon and starry sky. 


3 
And mingled cottages appear, 
Where sleep his genuine dew bestows, 
And young content,a cherub fair, 
„Still smooths the pillow of repose. 


Therepeace and heaven-born virtue reign 
Unrivalled on the margin green 

Of wrinkled rill, in grove or plain 
The smiling pair is éver seene 


Before the lustre of their eyes, 
As shades before the morning ray, , 
Each soul distempering passion fies, 
To crowded halls ayd cities gay. 


Av'rice with fancied wants forlorn, 
Meagre his look, his mantle rude, 

And stern-ey'd envy inly torn, : 
By the fell worm that drinks his blood. 


Mistaken jealousy that weeps 
O'er the pale corse himself bas gor'd, 
And dire revenge, that never sleeps, 
Still calls for blood, still shakes the sword. 


Restless ambition roaming o’er 
The affrighted globe, where’er he treads 
The fields are drench’d in human gore, 
And cities bow their tow'ry heads. -` 


Loud discontent and dumb despair, 
Suspicion glancing oft behind, 

And slighted Iove, with frantic atr, 
Blaspheming heaven and stars unkind. 


Thrice happy swains! your silent hours 
These midnight furies ne’er molest; 

Furies that climb the loftiest towers, 
And tear the splendid tyrant’s breast. 


Sleep ón, bless'd innocents, secure, 
Soon will the wintry storms be flown 

Soon comes the spring-tide breathing pure, 
And summer suns are all your own. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE IV. . 


TO SLEEP. 


Offspring of night, whose languid visage wearg 

Death's milder lineaments! thy friendly art 

With lenient balm the drooping soul repairs, 

And in a sweet oblivion laps the heart. 

Come, gentle queen, thy noiseless wings diffuse, 

And o’er my humble cell ah! shake thy opiate 
dews. 


The vent’rous seaman, midst the rocking shrouds, 
Touch’d by thy potent wand, his toil foregoes, 
And, while loud billows mingle with the clouds, 
Hangs on the mast in terrible repose. . 

Stretch’d on his shield beneath tempestuous skies, 
Thou bidst the warrior close his formidable eyes. 


Then why, capricious power, to me delay’d 

Thy blessings? peace protects my rural hill; 

These tranquil haunts no ruder sounds invade 

Than drowsy murmurs from ^a falling rill; 

Than the warm whisper'd sigh, when lovers 
true, 

Beneath their favourite oak, their tender vows 
renew. 


I know, and I applaud thy virtuous pride; 

Thou wilt not lull the traitor’s perjur’d head; 

Let mute attendants guard their patron's side, 

And tapers burn around the nightly dead: 

i still he wakes; yon faulchion gleaming nigh, 
ray his guilty fears, that groan his misery. 


I know that from th’ impure recess of lust, 

The ghastly ruffian’s floor with slaught d, 

Thou flyest; and bid’st stern conscient, ever 
just, | | 

With all her furies haunt the accursed bed: 

While horrid shrieks and livid light appal 


| The trav'ler wandering near the unhospitable 


wall. 


I know that all the treasures of the west, 

Or precious gems that eastern quarries hold, 
Would ne'er from thee obtain one hour of rest, 
For the pale slave whose bosom pants for gold ; 
Not all that nature’s azure round contains 


| Would bribe thee to the roof where hell-born 


Malice reigns. 


| But am I these? my soul indignant spurns 


The lying imputation: yet betray’d 

To various ills, in dust and ashes mourns 

Her ardour quench'd, her vivid powers devay’'d ; 

Misfortune opes her quiver; lingering pain 

And sickness dip the darts in more than Judean 
bane. 


Some lofty minds, that boast a firmer frame, 
Adfersity’s rough storms undaunted bear, 
Their faculties expanding, brighter flame 

Like Boreas blazing in a rougher air; 

But in my feeble heart the spark divine 

Fades as a dying lamp, and all its hopes decline. 


Ah! when shall I, soft Sleep, thy influence find? 

What happy clime the gentle charm will yield; 

Waft me ye sails where blows the tepid wind 

O'er orange groves, where citrons strew the 
field ! 

Ab! no, ’mid these my hapless youth has stray’d 

Nor met thy soothing smiles beneath the fragrant’ 
shade. ` 


Is there a sage, whose philosophic mind, 

Lur’d by the moon’s wan lustre, upward springs, 
Swift as the darted beam, and, unconfin’d, 
Its flight through planetary wonders wipgs? 


Then may’st thou well thy useless power restrain, 
Nor with lethargic clouds the bright conception 
stain. . 


Is there a bard, who, in seraphic lays 

Sublime, and fill’d with spirit-piercing fire, 

Pours to yon listening orbs his maker's praise? 

*T were sacrilege to hush the holy lyre, 

A voice forbids, and angels listening round 

Strike their symphonious harps, while earth and 
heaven resound. ~ 


But when, like me, some pensive wretch with- 
drawn, | 
Far from the world within some darkling grove, 
From dewy fingered eve to purple dawn, 
Bemoans his sufferings like a wounded dove. 
Tis thine to give that boon, which now I crave, 


Repose, profound as death, andsilentas the graves 


I plead ġa vain—regardless of my woe, i 

No strai can win thee to this fluttering breast, 

Yet soon that grave shall lay my sorrows low, 

W here mingled sleepthe oppressor and oppress'd, 

"Till heaven to one eternal morn restore 

My ravish'd eyes, and thou and death shall be ne 
more. | E 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


INVOCATION TO HEALTH. 


| Written during a severe illness in the year 1798. 


O nymph divine, of magic power, 

W hose smiles can sooth each passing hour, 
O hasten to the bed of pain, 
And bid a sufferer rise again ! 


Thy presence banishes each grief, 
And gives the wearied soul relief; 
Makes the destroying fever fly, - 

de With all its train of misery. 


And bring the clear delights along, 

To cheer my heart and glad my song ; ` 
Again with strength my sinews brace, 
And call the colour to my face. 


But haste thee nymph, nor long delay ;. 
’Tis death to loiter on the way; 
Disease preys deeply ail the while; 
- Then haste and bless me with thy smile. 
Row LAND. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAM. 
From the French of Fontenelle. 


Tom makes of ceremony sport, 

And always has a laugh about it; 
Yet, if we may believe report, 

Poor fellow! Ae was made without it. 


RowLanw. 


Translated from Martial. 


You wonder, Philip, I refuse 

To shew the offspring of my muse : 

The reson, friend, is very plain— 

For fear you'll shew me your's again. 
RowLanp. 
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SIR, G 

- Dow Tuomas YrRiarre, a Spanish fabulist, in 
á volume of poetical apologues, propounds one 
as a version from Esop, and imagines the reader, 
under this impression, to descant largely on its 
Merit and ingenuity ; but when informed that it 
is an original of his vernacular tongue, to be as 
severe in his reprehenston of the Spaniard, as 
he hid been lavish in his eulogy on the Phrygian. 
Every person, conversant with the biogrephy of 


Kterature, must perceive how forcibly the moral, 


deducible from this fiction, applies to letters in 
general, and particularly to the fute of works of 
imagination. Among the smaller productions of 
eur language, now dignified by universal and 
enthusiastic admiration, there are many, I ean 


venture to assert, which would have been con- 


signed to oblivion, had they not come forth 
ender the auspices of a reputation antecedently 
established, or propitiated public faveur by some 
auxiliary, equally extrinsic and fortuitows. To 
the works of a writer already raised to literary 


eminence, the reader advances with anticipated | 


reverence and expectant gratification; attention 
is roused to avoid the imputation of a narrow 
discernment, or a defective taste; the plastic 
power of imagination, ifsubstantial do not abound, 
tan easily create a multitude of ideal excellen- 
ies: every grace is invested with tenfold attrac- 
Gon, every remote alfusion industriously pursued, 
and every latent beauty diligently scrutinized. 
When, on the contrary, the ground ts not thus 
pre-occupied, when a man offers to the world 
Bis effusions, unsupported by adventitious aid; 
we are too apt to contemn as arrogant the claims 
ef a new competitor for fame, to degrade his 
very excellencies te the level of imperfection, 
and look with indifference on a page which may 
teem with the most exalted -felicities of fancy, 


which may breathe the native fire of genius, and- 


sparkle with the radiance of the most polished 
wit. Itis almost superfluous to mention, that 
Milton’s Paradise Lost remained a long time 
megiected on the shelf, or that Cervantes, to 
procure. readers for Don Quixote, was necessi- 
tated to publish-an anonymous pamphlet, called 
< Busca pié,’ in which he pretended to prove his 

performance to be only a covert satire on 
ghe chief grandees of Sprain. Before men could 
be made to appreciate a work, one of she most 
perfect in its kind, and the most inimitable in its 
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humour of any which can constitute the boast of | as may qualify them to swell the mind with 


a nation, it was requisite to lure them to the 
task, by holding out incentives to the avidity of 
malice, and the bitterness of spleen. 

The consolations of the unfortunate Savage, 
in attributing thestardy sale of his poems either 
to thcir appearance at an unseasonable juncture, 
or to the inactivity of the printer in their circu- 
lation, were not, perhaps, so illusory as his learned 
biographer imagines: poverty may sometimes 
obscure the splendor of talent; the elevation of 
rank dnd the glitter of opulence not unfrequently 
annex to merit a lustre unattainable by its in- 
trinsic force. 

But let a Lord once own the lin 

How the wit brightens, rotae ae 

Before his sacred name flies every fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with sia 

OPE. 


The foregoing remarks were principally sug- 
ggmted by the recent perusal óf a legendary tale, 
intitled ¢ Edwin and Eltruda,’ published several 
years ago in England, and written by Helen 
Maria Williams, a lady of some note in the pocti- 
cal world. A narrative ioterweven with superior 
‘hil, the mostenquisife delicacy both of thought 
and expression, and a versification uncommonly 
harmonious, excited emotions of regret that the 
ingenious author does not appear to enjay, with 
us at least, a degree of celebrity proportioned to 
her merit. If the rcader be an admirer of the 
Hermit of Goldsmith, he will, perhaps, be grate- 
ful for an attempt to recommend to his atten- 
tion; in the course of a few essays, the most 
striking beauties of a ballad, more complex and 
engaging in the narrative, no less mellifluous in 
the diction, equally tender and more diversified 
in the sentiment. Without wishing to detract 
from the just reputation of Goldsmith’s poem, I am 
much inclined to believe that had it not been 
preceded by the Citizen of the World, or were 
it not associated with the Traveller and the De- 
serted Village, it would now only be found in 
some obscure collection of fugitive pieces. It is 
truc, indeed, that productions of this subordinate 
nature scc to be mortal, if | may be allowed 
the expression, in their texture, and contain within 
themselves an inherent principle of corruption. 
‘The lucky trifies of genius,’ says Johnson in 
his life of Waller, sare Rowers fragrant and fair, 
but of short duration, @ blossoms only to be 
valued as they foretel fruit.’ From them the 
poet reaps but a deciduous laurel, and gathers a 
wreath destined to. wither with the brow which 
it inewcles. They may be assimilated to the 
light edifices that are susceptible of all the gra- 
ces of neatness, of all the decorations of fancy, 
and the refineiments of taste, but are constructed 
more for the purposes of temporary pleasure 
than Jasmog utihty. The epic or the drama, to 
those lofty piles of gothic architecture, which, 
in the design, require the: most comprehensive 
amplitude of thought, and the ullimate extent of 
vigorous invention: in their execution, the toil- 
some adsiduitics of labour, and the gradual im- 


mingled emotions of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful, to awe by their grandeur, and astonish by 
their magnificence, to brave the fury of tempests 
and the dilapidation of ages. l 


Quod aon imber edax, non aquilo impotens 
„Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
rum series, et fuga temporum. 


Before we enter upon our particular object, it 
may be proper to make some preliminary re- 
marks on the nature and present state of the 
ballad or legendary tale. Addison has intimated 
in one of his critical papers, and I have scen the 
same idea frequently inculcated, that our ancient 
ballads, under the veil of an uncouth phraseology, 
conceal passages eminently poetical, and warm 
with the genuine glow of passion. The student 
must have found himself egregiously deceived, 
who, upon the strength of such authority, has 
searched our legendary lore, animated by a hope 
of extracting the diamond from its incrustation. 
Instead of an enamelled pth, you explore a 
barren waste, and tread an ungrateful soil, with 
nothing ¢thgr to interest curiosity, to gratify the 
tagtc, ix recreate the imagination; the solitary 
flower that may sometimes be culled is chichy 
valuable, because it is rare.. * 


Pro molli viola, pro purpurco narcisso, 
Carduus et spinis suygat paliurus acutis ; 
Infelix lolium et steres doininantur avena. 


I could wish no more dati Noi exemplification 
of the carrectness of this opinion, than ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ selected by Addison a8 most worthy of 
commendatory criticism. Those ¢ wonderfully 
beautiful strokes, that eloquent language of na- 
ture,’ and the * majestic simplicity’ on which 
he dwells with such encomiastic fervour, and 
lavishes so much classical erudition, if they da 
exist, must be reserved for souls particularly 
congenial, or uncommonly perspicacious. 

A similar penury of merit seems to obtain 
among the modern imitations of the histcrical 
ballad, few of which deserve a specific enume- 
ration. he first, in genetal estimation, is 
the Hermit of Goldsmith, cursorily mentioncd 
above. Were it not-almost heteredex in taste 
to animadvert on any thing from his. pen, I 
might be induced to remark that it is rather toa 
barren of occurrence, and seems to want that 
systematic tenor of plan, which serves to awaken 
curiosity, and enchain attention. But to coun- 
terbalance this deficiency, he has exercised those 
inimitable powers that bfunt the acumen of cri- 
ticism, and preclude the interposition of intellect 
by exciting, and in a manner monopolizing, the 
most delightful feelings of our nature; his lan- 
guage js irresistibly operative, his inizges are 
those ‘which find a mirror in every mind,’ his 
sentiments those ‘to which every bosom returns 
an echo.’ Lunghorne’s t Owen of Carron,’ more 
intricate in the fable. and enriched by a greater 
combination of incident, labours under an ang- 
logous desideratum, that of a plan regularly 


provements of time ; which exact materials such $ cqncatenated, and>a catastrophe linked with a ! 
i : 


~ 
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consequent to the main design. The integrity 
of action, prescribed by Aristotle for the epic 
and the drama, is almost universally applicable; 
the action of every poem should be continuous. 
anda writer carefully avoid any abruption in the 
cozin that ought to unite the exordium with the 
consummation. The Owen of Carron,’ how- 
ever, is recommended by the “same. superior 
melody of numbers, the same nervous and cap- 
Uvating simplicity, the ‘curiosa felicitas, which 
characterise the ‘Fables of Flora;’ Langhorne 
touches a chord that momentarily vibrates in 
unison with the heart, and if he resembles Gold- 
smith in his detects, he has drawn his beauties 
fron@the same source, from the liberal infusions 
of nature, not the factitious accumulation of 
study or art. Dr. Percy's Hermit of Warkworth 
and otber iependary tales, are elaborate indeed, 
but tedious and jeyunes Where our end is to 
kindle sensibility, on no subject can it be ef- 
fectuated by the mere ‘siudium sine divite 
vena,’ by a mere itnitation of passion, er the 
substitution of artificial embellishment for native 
warmth. : 

The quatrain, or alternate verse of six and 
eight syliables, ts eminently calculated to convey 
that delicate simplicity, which forms a leading 
and essential feature in this branch of poetry, 
and distinguishes the ballads of Bruce, Logan, 
Cuwthorn. and others, who have cultivated it 
with success. Inthe Lyceum of La Harpé, a 
late French critic, it is accurately observed, thut 
simplicity of diction is incompatible wiih refine- 
ment of thought ¢ La simplicité du tons n'exclut 
point la finesse.du sens.’ There is a simplicity, 
both of phrase and conception, that should enter 
into the constitution of minor poems, a simpli- 
city alike remote from the elevation of the su- 
blime, and the rrossness of vulgarity, from which 
the poet cannot deviate without a simultaneous 
deviuiion from the spirit and perfection of his 
subject. The ‘mens divinior’ and the ‘ verbum 
ardcns’ belong not to bim, but are attributes ‘of 
the epic, the aramatic, or the lyric poete It is 
their province to tread ‘with the long majestic 
march,’ to exalt ¢ with the full rescunding line,’ 
and display all the pomp ef poctical grandilo- 
quence: to make Juprer shake his ambrosial 
curls, and agitate Oiympus with his nod; to 
depict the Messiah, irradiated by the cffulyence 
of the godhead, hurling destruction on the rebel 
host ot spirits; they alone may yield to that 
sacred transport, which is supposed to pervade 
‘and avimate the breast of the bard, | 


Impctus ille sacer qui vatum pectora nutrit. 


or induige in the ardent enthusiasm, the abrupt 
and impetuous transition, the + raptur'd thought 
and vision wiid’ of the Norse ode, 


Tam uror humanus nostro de pectore sensusexpulit, 


those bold anomalies of tbe Runic Muse, that 
disdain the tammceis of rule, aud the sober du- 
tics of methodical deduction. 


[ To be Continued.) 


i MISCELLANY. 


The ensuing remarks on British Ladies, in 
thigh life, are from the pen of the Younger 
Lytticton. There is a grossit:té in some of the 
deas, which serves to mark the libertinism of 
their author. On the whole, however, the piciure 
is valuabie. Alichael Angelo stabbed a man that 
he atizht transplant his agony and distortion into 
the face of his Canist onthe cross. Lyttleton 
could puint with equal exactness, wituout the 
trouble oi a speesal Experiment. 


THE.PORT FOLIO, - 


& I plead guilty to a very trifling part of the 
charge which you bring against me; but I pe- 
remptorily dény that the accusing ledy is a 
woman of virtue. Do you believe that every 
wife, who does not advance into the guilt of 
adultery, is a virtuous character? Is it your 
opinion, that every unmarried lady, who does 
not keep a handsome footman, or make an oc- 
casional retreat into the country, to drink asses 
milk for a dropsy, has a right to boast of chas- 
tity? Alas! sir, I know many of these, and hear 
daily of more, who, though they have not been 
guilty of what is pre-eminently called a criminal 
deviation from the nuptial vow or virgin honour, 
possess more unchaste minds, than many of 
those forlorn wretches, who gain their daily 
bread by the miserable trade of nocturnal pros- 
titution. 

Your artful, angry, or disappointed relation... 
for I have not yet decided which of these epi- 
thets is most applicable to her present situation, 
makes out a strange and horrid story from the 
ordinary occurrence of an accidental half hour's 
tete a teie, 1 found her, par hazard, alone, and 
in those spirits which seemed to ask for that kind 
of libertine éudinage, which, in her more sober 
humour, would not have been exerted. The idle 
raillery was parricd by her with much skill and 
coquetry : she ncither retired into another reom. 
nor rung for a servant to shew me the door, or 
even discovered a gleam of disapprobation by a 
moment’s gravity. On the contrary, she pressed 
my longer stay, and, at my departure, repreach- 
ed me for the infrequency of my visits. But, 
stung with the mortification that her upbraidings 
were thrown away, (excuse, I beseech you, the 
necessary vanity of my justincation), she bas 
thought proper to cry aloud against me, to re- 
venge what she night consider as a neglect, or, 
perhaps, to make the world believe that she was 
still capable of inspiring: such a violence of pas- 
sion, Which, in her history, so irresistibly impelled 
me to make an adventurous attack upon her vir- 
tuce It really concerns me, that you should be 
at once the engine of her malicious rage, and the 
dupe of your own amiable credulity. Her threats, 
though they were to take her own shape, would 
not alarm mc; but she knows too much of the 
wicked world to put them in execution:....believe 
me, my friend, she will not give her many ene- 
mies such advantage over her. 

l shall plead guilty, in a more gencral manner, 
to another charge which our accusing spirit has 
brought against me, that I have an iil opinion of 
our colemporary women in high life. The cor- 
ruption of these present times is in no degree so 
strongly marked as by the modern profligacy of 
female manners. Examine the catalogue of those 
ladies, whose rank, beauty, accomplishments or 
fortune, give them an influence in the great 
world, and then tell me what you think of the 
present state of superior female character. Is 
their rank employe: to give an example to the 
inferior orders? Is their beauty exerted in the 
various services of virtue? Are their accomplish- 
ments exercised in confirming and prolonging 
the duration of virtuous affection? And is their 
fortune taxed with relie? to poverty, encourage- 
ment to arts, or protection to science, otherwise 
than in subservience to the caprices of fashion? 
Is a simplicity of character visible in female 
youth after fourteen years of age? And does not 
the reign of coquetry commence before, and 
oftentimes Jong before, that period? Trace the 
course of fashionable education, from the cradle 
to the altar; examine, with attention, the effors 
and views of maternal tenderness inthe circle of 
your own society ; and tell me where is that per- 
fection of female character,....for it might every 
where exist,....which can awe the ‘most dissolute 
into respect and admiration. You must very well 


know, thatthe passion of the most impassioned 
is very rarcly indeed so irresistible as to inflame 
with the design of carrying the fortress of chas- 
tity by a coup de main; and when such attempts 
ate made, itis some visible breach in the outworks 
which encourages to that fierce mode of conquest. 
A chaste, virtuous woman is an awful character ; 
something supernatural seems to surround and 
shroud her from the profane approaches of Se- 
duction. Innocence may be seduced, and Igno- 
rance may be deceived; but Chastity, founded 
on the basis of PURE virte, holds forth to the 
eye of the most artful, as well as the most ram- 
pant Lust, the repulsive evidence of impregnable 
security. E 

You must well remember where we dined to- 
gether not many wecks ago; nor ‘can it have 
been possible for you to forget the friendly ap- 
prehenstons which our hostess: expressed,~lest 
the House of Commons should detain Mr.ecscsessy 
as she was sure Lady ......... would not be in to- 
lerable humour, if she was not of the party. At 
length, however, they both came, were carefully 
placed together at table, and seemed in perfect 
contentment. Now, all this pretty business was 
managed in chaste society, and in-a virtuous 
house ; nevertheless, it appeared to me, that the 
mistress of it, even in the presence of her daugh- 
ters, did little less than promote the progress of 
adultery. ‘This, you see, is so common an 
arrangement, that Mrs........«, who holds herself 
forth as a woman of renowned discretion, consi- 
dered it as a matter of course. I wonder much 
that you will suffer such rare virtue, as dwells in 
that most anuable woman, whom you possess, te 
risk the taint of such societies. 

I would forgive the artiice of dress, and the 
little hypocrisies of personal decoration ; they 
originate from a desire to piease, and can never 
produce any fatality of deception: but wesring a 
mask upon the mind. and the giving a fallacious 
appearance to character. is alovyery that becomes 
oftentimes more fatal to happiness .and honour, 
than a crime of the same title which never finds 
mercy. How many women are there now flaunt- 
ing about vur world, who have made use of the 
falsest pretences to obtain a settlement and a 
husband; and, when they have succeeded, not 
only throw aside the painted veil, which covered 
them, but laugh at the poor, hapless dupe, wha - 
reproaches their duplicity ! 


They daub their tempers o’er with washes 
As aitincial as their faces: 


and while some of them condescend to appear 
charming, both in mind and person, to all the 
world, poor Benedick, who possesses the envied 
privilege of going behind the curtain, alone sees 
the decomposition of that beauty and virtue, 
which leaves not a look or a wish to please be- 
hind them. 


That excellent woman, whom you have the 
supreme happiness to call yow own, is, as I have 
been told, the only one of ber sex who deigns to 
say @ word in my favour.. The reason, my dear 
sir, is evident; she is the only one, | know, who 
possesses a sullicient share of real, intrinsic virtue 
to keep me, in her presence, in the most patient 
and satislactory decorum. Those charms, which, 
while they allure, correct, and, while they delight, 
improve, are Of rare growth; and it becomes the 
interest of a corru ct world to employ its contagion 
to their destruction. This is a language which 
you might not expect from such an incorrigible 
sinner as I am; but, believe me, is that of all the 
tribe, when reason resumes her lucid interval: 
and if the women of coquetry, vanity and intrigue, 
knew how much their most devoied, admired and 
familiar favourites, at times, despise and speak of 
them, they would have recourse to the sincerity 


of virtue, to obtain honest praise, real admiration, 
and solid pleasure. 

It will afford me no small satisfaction to hear 
that I have laid your spirit of censure, and that, 
on this subject at least, it will haunt me no more: 
for though public severity hardens me more and 
more against public opinion, I should ever wish 
to justify myself to you, when I possess any 
means of justification..... You will do me the favour 
topresént my Very sincere respects to Mrs...c.ceeey 
and receive the affectionate regard of 
i ' Your faithful, Xc.” 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 


ALDERMAN BOYDELL. 


" The following letter from this venerable, en- 
lightened and liberal patron of the Arts, to Sir 
John Anderson, is so honourable to the feelings 
of the writer, and exhibits such a just and modest 
statement of the advantages which this nation 
has derived from his exertions in commerce, as 
well as taste, that it is well intitled to the notice 
of the public, who will, of course, take a strong 
interest in the success of a plan necessary to 
enable him to close his meritorious life in ease 
and tranquillity. 


. 
Ld » 


(COPY.) 
Cheapside, Feb. 4, 1804. 
DEAR SIR, me ne e 


- The kindness with which you have undertaken 

to represent my case, calls upon me to lay open 
to you, with the utmost candor, the circumestan- 
ces attending it, which I will now endeavour to 
do as briefly as possible. 

It is above sixty years since I began to study 
the art of Engraving; in the course of which 
time, besides employing that leng period of life 
in my profession, wilh an industry and assiduity 
that would be improper in me to describe. & have 
laid out with my brethren, in premoting, the 
commerce of the fine arts im this country, above 
three hundred and fifty thovsasd pounds. 

— When I first began bhu uues ihe whole con- 
merce of prints, in tins ©erihry. consisted in 
importing forcign prints, poecipaliy ium France, 
to supply the cabinets of tas curnoas in this 
kingdom. Impressed with the acca, that the 
genius of our own countrymen, if pre veily en- 
couraged, was equal to that of foreignc:s, I set 
about establishing a School of Engraving, in 
England, with what success the public are weil 
acquainted. It is, perhaps, sudicient at present 
to say, that the whole course of that comunerce 
is changed, very few prints being now imported 
into this country, while the foreign market is 
principally supplied with prints from England. 
_ In effecting this favourite plan, I hive not 
only spent a long life, but have employed near 
forty years of the labours of my nephew, Josiah 
Boydell, who has been bred to the business, and 
whose assistance, during that period, has been 
greatly instrumental in promoting a school of 
Engraving in this country. By the blessing of 
Providence these exertions have been very suc- 
cessful, not only in that respect, but in a com- 
mercial point of view, for the large sums I 
regularly reccived from the continent, previous 
to the French revolution, for impressions taken 
from the numerous plates engraved in England, 
encovrayed me to attempt also an English school 
eof liistorical Painting. , 

I had observed, with indignation, that the 
want of such a school had been lung made a fa- 
vourite topic of opprobrium against this coun- 
try, among foreign writers, on the subject of 
national taste. , 

No subject could, therefore, be more appro- 
Priate for such a national attempt, than England’s 
inspired poct and great painter of nature, SHAK- 
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SPEARE; and I flatter myself the most prejudiced 
foreigner must allow, that the Shakspeare Gallery 
will convince the world, that Englishmen want 
notbing but the fostering hand of encourage- 
ment to bring forth their genius in this line of 
ort. I might go further, and defy any of the 
Italian, Flemish, or French Schools, to shew 
such an exertion as the Shakspeare Gallery, 
every artist, partaking of the freedom of his 
country, and endowed with that originality of 
thinking, so peculiar to its natives, has chosen 
his own road to what he conceived to be excel- 
lence, unshackled by the slavish imitation and 
uniformity that pervade all the foreign schools. 

This Gallery I once flattered myself with be- 
ing able to have left to that generous public, 
who bave, for so long a period, encouraged my 
undertakings; but unfortunately for those con- 
nected with the Fine Arts, a Vandalick revolu- 
tion has arisen, which, in convulsing all Europe, 
has entirely extinguished, except in this happy 
Island, all those who had the taste, or the power 
to promote these Arts; while the tyrant, who at 
present governs France, tells that believing and 
besotted nation, that, in the midst of all his rob- 
bery and rapine, he is a great patron and pro- 
moter of the Fine Arts, just as if those arts, 
that polish and humanize mankind, could be pro- 
moted by such means, and by such a man ! 

You will excuse, my dear sir, J am sure, some 
warmth in an old man, on this subject, when I 
inform you that this unhappy revolution has cut 
up by the roots that revenue from the continent 
which enabled me to undertake such consider- 
able works in this country. At the same time, 
as I am laying my case fairly before you, it 
should not be disguised, that my natural enthu- 
siasin for promoting the Fine Arts, (perhaps 
buoyed up with succes«), made me improvident. 
For had 1 laid by but 10l. cut of every LOO my 
plites produced, I should rot now have had oc- 
casion to trouble my friends, or appeal to the 
public. But, on the contrary, I flew with impa- 
tence to employ some new artist with the whole 
gains of my former undertakings. I see too late 
iny error, lor 1 have thereby decreased my ready: 
money, and increased my stock of copperplates 
to such a size that all the print-sellers in Europe 
ould hot purchase it, especially at these times, 
so unfavourable to the Fine Arts. 


Having thus candidly owned my error, I have 
but one word to say inextcenuation. My receipts 
from ab.oad had been so large, and continued so 
regular, that I, at all times, fund them fully 
adequaie to support my undertakings at home. 
I could nui colculate on the present crisis, which 
has totally annihilated them. I certainly calcu- 
lated on some defalcation of these receipts by a 
Prench or Spanish war, or both. But with France 
or Spain I carried on Lut littie commerce. Flan- 
aers, Fiolland, and Germany, who no doubt sup- 
plied the rest of Europe, were the great marts. 
But, alas! they are now no more. The convul- 
sion that has disjointed and ruined the whole 
continent d did not foresee. 1 know no man 
that did. On that head, therefure, though it 
has nearly ruincd me and mine, I can take but 
little blame to myself. | 

In this state of things I throw myself with 
confidence upon that public, who have always 
been but too partial to my endeavours, for the 
disposal of that which, in happier days, I flatter-. 
ed myself to have presented to them. I know 
of no means by which that can be effected just 
now, but by a Lottery, and if the Leyislature 
will have the goodness to grant a permission 
for that purpose, they will at least have the as- 
surance of the even tenor of a long life, that it 
will be fairly and ‘honourably conducted. 

The objects of it ate my Pictures, Galleries, 
Drawings, &c. which, unconnected with my cop- 
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per-plates and trade, are much more than suffi- 
cient to pay, if properly, disposed of, all I owe in 
the world. l 

I hope you, my dear sir, and every honest 
man, at any age, will feel for my anxiety to dis- 
charge my dcbts, but, at my advanced age of 
cighty-five, I feel it become doubly desirable. 

I am, dear sir, with great regard, 
Your obedient and obliged servant, 


(Signed) , Joux Borne ut. 
Sra J. W. Anvxgson, Burt. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH-DAY OF 
ROBERT BURKS. 


` On Saturday the 28th ult. a select party of the 
friends and admirers of our native bard met at 
the cottage in which he was born to celebrate 
his birth-day. Imimectately after dinner, an cde, 
composed tor the occasion, was read to the 
company. 

The memory of the bard, the patroness of the 
feast, the laureat of the day, and similar toasts, 
afforded to the Preses an opportunity of con.mu- 
nicating to the meeting a manuscript, which be 
stated from respectable authority, to be the pro- 
duction of one of the sons of our lam uted poete 
The Preses sung it toan appropiiste air, and we 
give it to vur readers for their perusal. 


Hae ve seen in the fresh dewy morning 
‘The wild warbiing red-breast sue cicar? 
Or the low dweiling snaw-breasted gowan, 
Surcharg’d wi’ miid e’ening’s soft tear? 


O then ye hae seen mv zin lassie, 
The lassie ) io'e best of a’; á 
But, O ! frue the hame of my lassie, 

Im mony a Iang mile awa. 


Her hair fs the wings of the black-bird, 
Her eye is the eye ot the dove, 
Her lips are the mikd-blushing rcse-bud, 
Her bosom’s the palaty of love. 
Alas! when I sit ou U 
I now can do nacthing at a’; >. 
My book, I indeed keep my eye on, 
My thoughts are wi’ her that’s awa, 

7 ` 
O Love! thou’rt a dear fleeting plezsure, 
The sweetest we mortals here know; 
Ah ! soon is thy heaven bright cheaming 
O’ercast with the dark cloud of wo’. 


Thus the moon, on the oft changing ocean, 
Delights the worn sailor’s glad eve, 
When red rush the storms of the desert, 
And the. wild waves dark tumole on lughe 


Mr. Alderman Shaw of London, an Ayrshire 
genticman, some time after the death of our ad- 
mired poet, pationised a subscription for the be- 
hoof of his widow and children. he sum so 
raised was vested in the three per cent. reduced 
anDuities, and amounted to 5001. of that stcck. 
As the parish of Ayr had given birth to the bard, 
the alderman wished that the provost and bailies 
of Ayr should take the management of this fund 
for their behvof, which they cheerfully accept- 
ed. One day last week, the alderman, while in 
company with Sir Francis Baring, tbe conversa- 
tion turned on Mr. Burns, and the circumstan- 
ces of his family, and being told that he had 
promoted a subscription for their relief, the 
worthy Baronet, who ts a warm admirer of our 
pott, begged that he albqmight kave the honour 
of bsing a contributor, and ammediately put into 
his h. nds 1001. sterling, which was aiso brougl t 
into the sume stock, and the reccipt sent to the 
magistrates, and with the LOUl makes 6761, IMs. 
lOd. 3 per cents, standing in the name of the 
provost and baillies of the town of Ayr, ior the 
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henefit of the widow and children of Robert 
Burns, the Ayrshire poet. We have additional 
pleasure in staing that Mr. Addington had as- 
sumed the patronage of. Mr. Burns's eldest son 
Robert, and will soon place bim in one of the 
public offices under government, where the road 
to honour and celebrity will lie fair before him. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Extracts from the Letters of am American traveller in 
Europe, writen in 1800 and 1801. 
Continued. 


Our object at Bex was, as I before informed 
you, to see the only salt-works in Swisserland, 
and which we had been advised to visit as an 
object worthy our attention. Early this morn- 
ing, therefore, we set off in a char-a-bane, furnish- 
ed by our landlord, and after a ride of about a 
league, arrived at the foot of the mountains where 
the salincs are. When we had ascended as far as 
the house of the man who superintends the 
mines, he made us tie a handkerchief round 
our heads, and put on a coarse dark wrapper 
with a hocd, which completely covered us. 
Thus equipped, like two capuchin friars, with 
each a lamp in his hand, we sallied forth to 
enter the subterraneous passages, which were 
cut horizontally in the rock, with great regulari- 
ty, but were so narrow, that we could only walk 
ene after the other. In this manner we travers- 
ed an extent of galleries of near a quarter of a 
league, which. brought us to the great wheel, 
distant three thousand French feet from the 
place where we entered at, and we were told 
the miners had got 1600 feet farther. 

These excavations have been carried on with 
a view to discover, if possible, the mass of rock 


salt which is supposed by some to exist, and. 


which gives the saline impregnation to the waters 
which issue from the mountains; but from some 
late geological discoveries, it is highty probable 
no such mass will ever be found, and the forma- 
tion of the salt springs are very ingeniously and 
naturally accounted for by the nature of the 
earths through which the waters filtrate, and 
which, under certain circumstances, may, by 
chemical combinations, be adequate to their pro- 
duction. An opinion, similar to this, was also 
entertained by the celebrated Haller, who was 
manager here for some time. The -works car- 
ried on under the error, were, however, very 
great, and we passed several lateral galleries, 
which led into the mountain, but without pro- 
ducing the desired discovery; one of these, we 
were told, descends at Jeast eight bundred feet, 
and we found it so beautifully and regularly 
formed, that we followed the flight of steps, cut 
out of the solid rock, for some distance, and were 
yecompensed by some very pretty spars, which 
we detached from the rocks. 

Our guide told us that the galleries were so 
humerous, that it would require a whole day to 
visit them all; he, therefore, only shewed us the 
principal ones. He made us descend one of 
tinm about fifty steps, to observe a very large 
reservoir, intended to receive the water when 
the wheels, which raise it to the surface, were 
out of order. It was in the shape of a triangle, 
whose greatest length was one hundred feet, and 
breadth eighty. The depth was nine fect. 

Our guide took us by surprise, and almost 
stunned us by shutting with violence the door 
which opened to this place. The noise was like 
the loudest thunder, and was re-echeed by the 
walls of the reservoir and galleries, thro’ which 
H rolled majestically for°many seconds. 

At the distance of three thousand feet from 
the entrance, we came to a large apartment in 
Which is the greatest curiosity of the place. This 
8 an bMMeus¢ wheel, thirty-scven feet in diamet- 
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er, put in motion by the smallest power of water 
I ever saw, and which performs all operations 
of pumping up the salt water into the reservoir. 
Immediately over the wheel is a shaft, which, at 
the height of four hundred feet, opens on the 
top of the mountain; and we were delighted 
with the appearance of day-light through the 
aperture, which from these dark recesses had 
double beauty. i 
On issuing from the mine, we descended the 
mountain to the building, where the brine con- 
veyed there, under ground, by upwards of two 
thousand pipes, was evaporated by heat, and the 
salt, collected in the large shallow iron pans, was 
put into a ware-house for use. The quantity of 
salt obtained in this manner is about three per 
cent. of the weight of water. PE 
Near this is another building, called the Gra- 
duating House, which is pointed out to strangers 
as on object of attention. It is simply an open 
frame building, but with a roof, it is full of 
thorn bushes piled one upon another, through 
which the waters which are but weakly impreg- 
nated are made to filtrate; thereby exposing 
nearly every particle to the action of the air; by 
which means it undergoes a considerable evapo- 
ration after it has passed several times ihrough 
these bushes, and yields, on being boiled, twenty- 
four per cent. The pumps which elevate the 
water to the height required in this building, 
which is about sixty feet, are worked by a large 
wheel of thirty-three feet diameter, which is pre- 
served from the weather in a covered building of 
its own form. | 
The quantity of salt supplied by these works 
is however not sufficient for one-third of the con- 
sumption of the Swiss cantons, and since they 
are no longer under the management of Berne, 
less care and attention have been bestowed to 
make them productive. Formerly one hundred 
men were constantly employed in blowing the 
rock in search of sult, as well as more springs; 
at present there are only six at work, who relieve 
each other night and day. The salt sells at the 
works atas high as six and eight sols per pound, 
which is almost four collars per bushel. | 
We returned to our inn about noon, and on 
the road were gratified by the sight of some very 
high mountains, which the clouds and fogs of the 
morning had hitherto concealed from our view. 
Amongst these was the Dent du Midi, which 
presents a very singular shape, having for its 
summit a rock in the form of a tooth, which 
gives name to the mountain. There are several 


‘others in this neigbourhood present similar ap 


pearances, and are called also Dents. 5 

When we left Lausanne, it was partly with an 
intention, if the weather favored us, of attempt- 
ing to penetrate into the valley of Chamouni, so 
celebrated by travellers for tbe sublime beauties 
it contains. Much.to our mortification and dis- 
satisfaction, clouds and fogs continually obscured 
the day, and so discouraged us that we resolved 
to give up all idea of ite Asthere was however 
the most celebrated cascade in Swisserland a few 
leagues distant, in the Vallnis, we determined 
to devote the afternoon to see it, and have ac- 
cordingly ordered an early dinner to allow us 


time for that purpose. 


Martigny, at night. 

About two o’clock we left Bex. A few miles 
brought us to the famous bridge of St. Maurice, 
which formerly- divided Savoy trom Swisserland, 
but which now separates the Helvetian from the 
French republic. itis a noble bridge, whose 
single arch bestrides the Rhone, and is admired 
by connoisseurs for its boldness and simplicity ; 
it is supposed to have been built by the Romans, 
as the place was a Roman station. A gateway 
connects the bridge with the rock on the side of 
the Rhone, and the village of St. Maurice fills 
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up the space between the mountains and the other 
side, rendering this a pass of great strength, and - 
easy to be defended. 

The moment we entered the Vallais, we pere 
ceived a manifest difference between the Vailluis- 
ans and the people we had just Jeft, whose neat- 
ness formed a striking contrast with the dirt of 
the former. Their personal difference is alsa 
extremely remarkable, for never in my life did I 
behold an uglier race of beings. The Vallaisans 
are small and deformed, rarely having both eyes 
alike, and almost universally goitres er cretinss 
‘You know, I believe, that a goitre isthe name of 
a tumour which rises on the throat sometimes to 
a great size, and that a cretin is a natural idiot. 
I saw one of these goitres nearly as large as my 
head, and so weighty that it was supported by a 
handkerchief which passed under it, and was 
tied at the back of the neck. The ordinary size 
is that of a large apple. Some are born with 
them; others never have them. 

But the greatest misfortune of these poor peo. 
ple is, that numbers.are born or become crétins... 
who have not a single idea, can neither speak, 
nor can be made to comprehend the least thing. 
They are unfortunately very common, and are 

mostly goitres. They are short and have a big 
head. I saw one who was very merry, and laughs 
ed incessantly; he was employed by his mother 
to rock the cradle of an infant, and could arti- 
culate one or two werds as well as comprehend 
signs; he seemed fond of money, arid eagerly 
took what we offered him. 

The cause which produces goitres and cretine 
is hitherto undiscovered, though many conjec« 
tures have been made respecting it. It is pre- 
sumed they are both produced by the same, ag 
they are almost invariably connected in some 
way or other. I have however seen goitres in 
many parts of Swisserland, but never had the 
misfortune to find a cretin till I entered the Vale 
lais. 

Not far from St. Maurice we came tothe cas- 
cade, which bursts from a cleft in a lofty preci- 
pice, and shoots out into the valley in a grand 
style. It possesses all the beautiful accidents of 
a waterfall, and forms many smalt ones.as it 
strikes the projections of the rock. Thiselegant 
cascade is universally admired as one of the finest 
in Swisserland. 

As the day declined, the sky cleared up, ang 
the Vallais presented some charming wild scenes 
rye The faint prospect of a few fine days se . 
woa upon me, that | proposed to my companion 
to undertake the tour to Chamouni, which was 
not many leagues distant. He however declined 
it, alledging the uncertainty of the pleasure ex- 
pected from it, and the lateness of the season. 
My mind was however so bent upon it, that ra. 
ther than Jose so favourable an opportunity of 
seeing the greatest wonder of the Alps, I resolv- 
ed to visit them alone, and appointed Geneva 
for our place of rendezvous...He returned in the 
carriage to Bex, and Í, poor solitary I, with only 
the cloaths I had on my back, and a few louis in 
my pocket, set out on foot for this place, which 
was about a league and a half from where we 
separated. At any other time and with less 
temptations I should have revolted at the idea of 
travelling alone, and with the same linen on my 
back for a weck together, but the grand ideas of 
Mont Blanc, and the glaciers of Savoy, were suf. 
ficient to induce me to submit to any hardships. 

I was not long walking to this village, which 
is a place of little consequence, exceptas a tho- 
rough fare to the Great Saint Bernard and the 
Upper Vallais. Near ita Roman camp is sup- 
posed to have been stationed, but no traces of it 
now remain. The weekly market is the great 


resort of the neighbouring peasants, who bring 


their small manufactures, theircheese and honey, 


* 


With this delicious honey, and some. other little 

trifles, [ have just made an exquisite supper, and 

must now bid you good night. ue 
[To be Continued. J 
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se. eose ÀtqUe ita Porro, 
Pugnabant armis. 
HOR. LIB. le SAT. Be Ve 10% 
This fashionable and equally dreadful mode of 
adjusting differences by summoning to the tri- 
bunal of death, the unfortunate Victims to the 
ungoverned fury of licentious bravos, has of late 
received such sanction from the boasted heroism 
of the younger part of the community, that un- 
less some step is. adopted whereby its accelerat- 
ing progress may be effectually arrested, either 
by universal protestation against the practice, or 
by the interposition of legislative and executive 
authority—it is to be apprehended that the con- 
sequences alone will be admitted as an argument 
to prove the barbarity of such appeals. I am 
well aware that those insolent braggadocios who 
derive such exquisite pleasure in converting to 
cowardice. every argument which a moralist 
might use to shew the absurdity of such doctrine, 
may ascribe these remarks to the effects of fear 
disguised under the mask of conscience: And 
en that account I am prepared to receive with 
paticnce and due submission to syllggistical or 
logical reasoning, every construction whith they. 
in their enthusiastic notions of honor, may deem 
proper to pass on this short essay. That this 
method of redress is not indicative of bravery or 
honor, is exemplified in the persons and general 
characters of those wno make a profession of it. 
A.man conscious of the injustice of an aspersion, 
is ready as well as able to vindicate his character, 
not ‘by appealing to the pistol, as if Providence 
would intercede, to direct the contents to the 
heart of the transgressor, but by the more cont: 
solatory. mode of proving him to be a malicious 
calumniator. .There are indeed some case’ 
wherein invitations of this nature are indispensa- ` 
ble and unavoidable; for every man claims as a‘ 
` natural aod unalienable right the protection of 
his character and honor. But would not a suit-' 
able apology be thought more compatible with" 
the true principles of honor, 
life im jeopardy on account of your own misfeas- 
ance? Does honor consist in dogmatically sup- 
ting a bad cause, and asserting, at the ris 

of life, rights where you have no just claim ? 
Let every one answer that question himself: 
The true criterion, and only prominent feature 
of this attribute of a gentleman, is to fear no- 
thing but the commission of an unworthy act. 
An apology in the nature of a representation, 


would satisfy the most abdurate heart, if made. 


ata proper moment. 
« Ira furor brevis est,” i 


‘And undoubtedly a mind of the nicest delicacy 
could not feel repugnant in 30 doing...as a con- 
fession of error or mistake is not incongruous 
with the dignity of a man, but tends to perpetu- 
ate that friendship and reciprocity of esteem 
which would have been disscived by an implicit 
obedience to an obstinate tempere sf 

Having thus shewn how a mortal appeal may 
be evaded where the cause of a dissention was 
such as would justify a severe retort, I will now 
suggest my idcas on cases where offence is only 
conceived from ambiguous words, misconstruc- 
tion of the intention, and then take a superficial 
view of the satisfaction gained thereby. lxpe- 
rience afforas more instances where offence.-is 
aden, than where it is intended to be given # as 
syhere expressions inoffensive and innocent, “ in 
sc,” though involved in abstruse phrases or com- 


plicated puns, 
mind of a captious or contentious person, and 
are transmuted into the most opprobrious insults. 
Whenever this happens to be the case, an expla- 
nation is demanded in a t 
even the mihlest disposition 
plication equally angry, 

in such a predicament. Thus their animosity 
encreases, 
most evident tokens of accumulated spleen ; 
each, tenacious of his honour, 


opponent with redoubled energy, until a recipro- 
cul attempt on 
mutual acquiescence. 
and philanthropy quenched in the general deluge 
of your senses? Must the voice of nature vainly 
resound in your ears and plead for the suspen- 
sion of your rash design? 
of the future disconsolate state of your relations, 
should you be hurried to an 
‘make no impression on you? 

ments, are there no connubial, 
social duties, to be yet discharged? Or, have 
you already imbibed the infernal 
trine of 
situation of your soul, when arraigned to appear 
before its Creator, should merit no consideration?! 
‘hese are points of great moment, but alas! 
when the mind is thus actuated by inordinate 
passion, 
faise honor, nature may vainly plead the cause 
of prostrate humanity. 
tion of this scene, let it‘be granted that your ad- 
versary has been wholly in fault, and as such has 
merited and received the reward of his indiscre- 
tion—Is there no compunction of conscience to 
haunt your mind, and render 
or does the recollection of being the instrument 
of another’s dissolution prove a source of grati- 
‘fication? Perhaps you wish to diffuse terror, by 
acquiring the reputation of a duellist, and secure 
respect by exacting 
with whatever hopes, parasites and poltroons mèy 
glut you, the respect of an honest man is only 
obtained by deserving it. 
how weak and chimerical is the 
intimidating a man of upright conduct, | remem- 
ber no exemplification so pertinent and compre- 
hensive as that 
presented as an unconcerned spectator amidst 


than to place : 
, płace your | & the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” 


ways precarious and often fatal. 
paroxism of rage, there is invariably an innate 
and occult goad perpetually stimulating the par- 
ties, whicn precludes the necessity of consider- 
ing the justice of their respective causes. 
is an equal chance that the person demanding 
amends may meet the f te he intended for his 
antagonist. 
reparation to have your brains blown out, or your 
bones dislocated and broken, because yout peace 
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undergo a fermentation in the 


tone so peremptory, that 
must conceive a re- 
the only alternative 


and thus their answers betray the 


re-acts upon his 


the other’s life, can alone effect a 
Is every spark of reason 


Does the precognition 


immature grave, 
Has life no endear- 
parental, filial or 


atheistical doc- 
« Post mortem nihil,” that the helpless 


and blinded by the alluring dictates of 


For the better elucida- 


your life miserable, 


ite But .be assured, that 


‘And in order to $hew 
expectation of 


inimitable ode in which he is re- 


~ 


Integer vitz, scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcus 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra; &c. 


` 


HORACE. 


Kkewise al- 
Still, in the 


The event of these references is 


There 
And isit an enviable or satisfactory 


of mind has been disturbed? Ifthe offence is too 
heinous to be overlooked, why not seek redress 
at a court of. justice? Or in case that should be 
esteemed a mean appeel, let the aggressor feel 
the effect of the injury, còmmunicated by the 
united strength of a few friends in case of per- 
sonal disability, through the medium of a horse 
whip, proportionally thereto applied to his back. 
This would work a reformation in him more et- 
fectually, and afford far more satisfaction, than 
participating in the consequences of his impetu- 
osity» - i " 
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The character of a dueljist is a recommenda- 
tion to no one. l never observed any additional 
respect paid tọ this exhibition of courage; tut 

the contrary, if more than usual politeness 
has been observed towards a practitioner in the 
art, it was merely to pacify and preserve unruf- 
fled his temper, with the same view that a mad- 
man or lunatic is flattered and caressed, to prce- 
vent mischief. If the taste is so vitiated that the 
sight of human blood can alone promote satis- 
faction or satiate the cravings of a depraved and 
sensual appetite, let the valour, which would 
prostitute the intent of nature by such acts of 
rashness, be displayed with credit, in repelling 


from our coasts the subverters of our laws and 
the enemies of our country. š 


CLITOPHON. 
= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


(The subsequent sermon was originally written in 


the *country, at a season, when the author had 
resolved to forsake his retirement, and wingle with 
men. A republication now is necessary to the in- 
tegrity of the series. It is, morcover, the Aerald 
of future essays. ] 


« Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly” 
divine?” 5 


I believe I have’ never informed my readers 
that I am of Scottish descent, and that I am not 
a little vain of Caledonian ancestry. Unluckily, 
however, from the slenderness of my figure, the 
weakness of my brain, and infrequency of my 
application, I fear I resemble the North Briton, 
only by birth. Degenerate as I am, my ances- 
tors have @ither usefully cultivated 


“ ‘The green sedgy banks of the sweet winding Tay,’, 


or have valiantly repelled the incursions of the 
bloody borderer. 1 sigh, when | reflect how lan- 
gully tsir blood tells in my veins. Happy 
could I vival their deeds, as easily as trace my 
pedigree, and prove myself a genuine Scot, by 
being valiant, like Douglas, and learned like 
Buchanan. 

Of one species of Highland lore I fairly inhe- 
rit a small portion. I allude to the gift of sE- 
COND SIGUT. | am sometimes favoured with a 
partial glimpse of futurity, and throug the mists 
and fog of present time can see a little beyond. 
One of my forefathers was a seer, and fram the 
Pisgah uf the Hebrides, discerned through clear 
optics many a fair acre of the land of promiscy 
and many a distant event, kalf hidden by the 
veil of obscurity. Of these zriul prospects, 
many sketches remain among the old family 
lumber, and I am in possession of sufficient to 
furnish out a moderate gallery. Not only the 
pictures have been preserved, 
delineating them is not lost, and though I never 
gazed through the transparent air of Sky, or was 
elevated on the rocks of Raasay, l] have, in a 
moderate degree, the prescience of my p0,,¢- 
nitorse 


rc 


# In deep solitude,” the excursive mind will 
often wander to * tower’ cites,” axd thy language 
of restless Man is sctnetimes that of Svakspeare’s 
Duke to the Frier : 

My holy Sir, none hetter knows thon you 
How I have ever lov'd f4r life remord, 
And heli in idle priceto haunt asse niblies, 
Where YouTH, and COST, and witless BRAVERY 
keeps. 
Yet, perhaps, it is oftener like that of vagrant 
Valentine: n 
Cease to persuade, my loving Pseteus: 
Home kecfing youth have ever Wuincly Wiles 


but the power of 
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To this hereditary skill, must be added my | 


proficiency in the occult sciences. Though no 
conjuror, and wretchedly inexpert in the casting 
of tizures; though, ever since I left college,el 
have desisted from raising the Devil, and have 

< not the honour of an acquaintance with the old 
lady of Endor; yet I know all the innocent pro- 
ceases of astrology. possess a wand to excite rood 
spirits, hive a curious talisman, the gift of Fancy, 
aud 


- Know many an amulet and charm, 
, That will do neither good, nor harm.” 


My readers would do me the greatest injustices 
if they ranked we with 

“Sir Agrippa, for profound —__ 

And solid lying much renown’d;” 


or supposed that, like Matilda, or the Wander- 
ing Jew, in the * Monk,” I am conversant with 
sable imps, or the sable art. This would ill be- 
come the gravity and duties of my character. I 
utterly disclaim all pretensions to sorcery, and 
exercise my gift of second sight, and my know- 
fedge of matural causes and events, solely for 
the benefit of mankind. Neither do I turnover 


the volumes of my art, or employ my powers of 


vision for trivial purposes. I should disdain to 


act like Hudibras, und l 
“ Examine Venus or the moon, 
Who stole a thimble, or a spoon, 
Or question Mars, and, by his icok, 
Detect who ’twas that nimm’d.a cloak.” 


» 


My objects are higher, and of a character more 
useful ; to warn the thoughtless, to rouse the 
lazy, to discover Merit, and detect Danger. | 

Although many specimens of my Gonjectural 
sagacity have been given, in the course of these 
sermons, and that certain of my ruder readers 
have imagined I must have intrigued with the 
Devil to please my countrymen so long’, yet many 
will be surprised that I have not openly manifest- 
ed my gifts ull now, and that 1 did Bot eartier 
associate the prophet tothe priest. As I wish to 
conduct with the utmost frankness towards my 
courteots readers, and avoid the very’ appear- 

_ ance of evil,” and mystery, I will assign the 
reasons for my conduct, and why I have not given 

' a single parishioner the Opportunity of enquir- 
ing * Tell me, i pray thee, where the seer’s 
house is?” | 

From the style and subjects of every sermon, 
which I have published, ic may easuy be scen that 
my study was in the country. My rural situati- 
on has been often hinted to my readers; andif I 
had not told them this truth, my diction would 
have inevitably betrayed the provincial. and every 

“topic would appear to have been started among 
groves and mountains. For four years, I have, 
as it were, Surveyed life from a wood. My spe- 
Culations have been those of a Hermit, who re- 

~ members what man was, rather than those of a 
man of business, or courtier, who holds an ac- 
tual intercourse with society. In such a situati- 
on, where all my adventures, like those of the 
Vicar of Wakelicll, wére by the fire side, and 
all my migrations were froin the blue bed to the 
brown; in a village retirement, among a frank 
~ and houest people, of primeval principles and 
uniform conduct, what accessity was there for 
inquiries concerning the morrow, when to-mor- 
tow would appear only the twin biother of to 
day? The sameness and siinpiicity of sylvan 
lite continue © yesterdsy, to-day, and forever.” 
Tn the forest and farmer's collage, an astrologer 
aud a prophet, are almost as unnecessary as a 
man midiner, or 2 master of cerernoiies. 

As I contemplate a speedy exchange of coup- 
try for city Lie, Ideenred @ expedient to adver- 
tise my talent for divination, and even to give 
Some Previous specimens of my art, in order to 
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convince those va'n men cf the world, whom I> 
expect to meet “in every creek and corner” of 


the capital, that Iam not so simple, as my rustic 
habits and appearance would indicate. During 
my proposed residence amid the throng of nati- 
ons, my sharpest second sight, and all my astro- 
logical arts, must be © in requisition.” There, 
research into the future will be useful to relicve 
from the obseurity, perplexity, and entanglement 
of the present. In the city, if I did noi play the 
magician, I should anticipate sinking into the 
dupe. The dissimulation, the artifice, the in- 
consistency, the mystery of man, in a croud,are 
such, that my prescicnce will prove not only sa- 
Aitary to myself, but be a plentiful source of nse- 
ful information to my readers. To this end I 
am making mighty preparations. I am daily 
cleaning the glasses of my telescopes, 


“& The spectacles, with which the stars 
I read in smallest characters.” 


I am in treaty for the purchase of a Jacob's staff. 
I have made a contract for a crocodile and two 
alligators, to adorn my study, and heighten the 
world’s opinion of my art. I have strained my 
second sight upon one of our highest mountains, 
and find no diminution of my Scottish perspica- 
city; and, next week, after an invocation to the 
benign powers, and drawing a circle or two, by 
way of flourish, I will publish my first prediction. 


al 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HUNT'S POEMS. 


After a lingering delay, the natural effect of the 
base, ignominious, and repuédican mode of printing 
books by *sudéscription in this curious country, the 
ingenious Poems of Mr. J. H. L. Hunt have 
made their appearance. They are very neatly 
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* To the mortificaticn of every generous and lofty 
spirit in America, this is a constant topic of sarcasm 
among the literati abroad. An eminent bookseiier 
in London, when assured that even a national work 
was to be printed in this manner, could hardly be 
persuaded that it was possidie. But, however foreign 
credulity may be staggered by the assertion, it is a 
duct, that even the smailest v lume cannot peep trom 
the Press, unless a suóscri/uion be both midwife and 
dry nyrse on the occasion. The manner in which 
this subscription tax, or dencvclence is coticcted, de- 
servcs a particlar description for the edification and 
amusement of ail anti-republicans. A sturdy tellow, 
with a contpetent quantity of proposals in his pocket, 
scts out, in Company with Piausibility and Impudence, 
on this nobie and desperate adventure. At every 

ate he knocks long, and clamours Icud. If the ill 
tated wight, whom he attacks, be occupied, or ill 
humored, or sick, or sorry, let meaner souls shrink 
from the encounter, our knizht of the subscription 
figure undauntedi, returns to the charge. No smile 
ing excuse or probable suggestion, no artful evasion, 
or well devised delay, can save from these désts. ‘The 
most reluctant miscr, as well as the generous patron, 
is worried iuto a compliance with this shameful 
practice, 


< Not by the force of carnal reason, 
But indefutigable teazing.’ 


By this precious process, continued through every 
city, town and hamlet, a sufficient number of names 
or dollars being gathered together, the bold booksel- 
ler forthwith engages in the stupendous, hazardous, 
and unparalicied adventure of printing and publishing 
a snell edition. ‘Vhis is the uncouth state of litera- 
ture in Amcrica, and to such miserable shifts the 
genius of republiegy polity, and the narrowness of 
republican notions, compel the debased citizens of a 
Cebased couutry to subinit, as is in course and éx 


churacters 
[Note, by the Editor. 


printed, for the author, by Mr. Maxwell; and a 
second perusal of them corroborates that favour- 
able opinion, which we have more than once ex- 
pressed. < The Palace of Pleasure,’ the longest 
poem in the collection, nearly rivals Thowson’s 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ in the happiest imitation 
of Spenser, in distinctness and boldness of poetie 
painting, and in the rainbow brightness of the 
tints of Fancy. We cannot resist the desire to 
cull from this charming parterre a flowret, which 
will never face. . 
Certes it 1s, and Saints have whilom said, 

That worldly Pleasure is but wordly Woe, 

In the hot bosom of the Passions bred, 

Cradied by Tempests that ay rage and blow, 

And trught ne Virtue, ne Advice to know: 

Then comes a sickly Sunshine, deadly warm, 
shedding a gilded Pestilence below ; 

Within its beam fast fades the wasting form, 


Till Night and Cloud succeed, and Turbulence and 
Storm. 


There is, ywashed by the murm'ring main, 

A fairy land, yclept Temptation’s Isle, 

So fair, it seem’d as Eden there hud lain, 

Such sweet Enchantment o'er the coast doth smile ! 

And ah! poor mortal wight it doth beguile l 

With waving trees that deck the shores around, 

Which to the sight ne things unclean defile, 

And velvet fields that glitter o’er the ground, 

And purling streams, with groves and tufted verdure 
crown’d. l 


And on the air are dulcet chantings heard, - 
That trip to sound of soul-delighting lyre; 

Yet ne in all their song one mournful word, 

Ne plaintive strain that musing mote inspire, 
But lively notes which Guiety yfire, 

Such as that noble harper, Orpheus hight, 

Did sing to brutes, who wondered at the wire, 
And with uncouth rejoicing would delight 

Fo dance along the woods, in rugged liv’ry dight. 


And right aloud the joyous birds did sing, 

With melody confus’d that fill’d the sky: 

The soaring Lark, with tawny-dappled wing, 

And huinbler Linnet with his gentle eve, | 

And gorgeous Finch, with breast of golden dye; © 

Ne fear'd the bright Canary there to dwell, 

Ne chatt’ring Thrush that peeps with glancing sly 3 

But ne sad Nigitingale mourn’d o'er the dell, 

Ne Owl with flapping wings shrieking the notes of 
Hell. 


Eke the bright Sun, as though he had stood still, 
Shcen'd o'er the beautéous lend each roliing daf; 
And ting’d wiih goid the top of every hill, 
And in each vale with surnish'd splendor la 
So that Dame Nature did ir ayedook gay: 
For though dark Night ycirme with Visage stern, 
Yet then would Art his copicd flame display, . E 
And on each tree a hundred lainps yburn, 
Which did uew day relume, and gloom to radiance 
turn. 


° 
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The Editor, raed with much expensive 
importunity of this kind, distinctly repeats, 
that every Bookseller, who transmits a re- 
quest to notice any book, pamphlet, or literary 
project of any description, must send the 
amount of the subscription for this paper. As 
every article of this nature is essentially an 
ADVERTISEMENT, it is but equitable that our 
labour be requited, and our EXPENSE reim. 
bursed. It is notoriously a source of EMOLU- 
MENT to publishers to have books announced 
in the Port Folio, and it is a source of expense 
and inconvenience to the Editor, which-he is 
re@olved to rescind, unless something like 
Justice and Generosity succeed to selfishness’ 
and illiberality. 
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‘try, and with the hatred of all the Jacobins and 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS... 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 


We again solicit the public attention to this 
valuable paper, which its ingenious, spirited, well 
principled and persevering editor conducts with 
the approbation of every honest man in the couh- 


Atheists. The editor is a gentleman and a scho- 
lar. Hence, be can arrange with the precision 
of a Linnzug, the catalogue of his friends and 
foes. The first are the men of genius, talents, 
principle and property. he last are the demo- 
crats, the fanatics, the knaves and fools. We 
ardently hope that he will stedfastly continue to 
utter honest truth with a voice fotential, that he 
will be contemptuously careless of the “ distant 
din” of democracy; and that he will treat the 
French republican party as * natural brute beasts, 
as an impious, impudent, and savage gang, whom 
every man of genius and virtue is bound to mect 
with defiance on his brow, and the horse-whip in 
his hand. | 


THE NEW-ENGLAND REPERTORY. 

This elegant paper is, we believe, without a 
rival, in the beauty of its paper andtype, Itis 
very fairly printed, and contains much matter 
for a very moderate price. It is conducted. we 
understand, by a gentleman of science; and we 
have constant evidence of his sense, spirit, and 
general acquaintance with polite literature. Itis 
the vehicle of numerous political essays, m which 
we not only recognize the head of ability, but the 
MEART Of SOUNDNESS. 


THE FREDERICK-TOWN HERALD. 

This too is a staunch and animated friend to all 
that is praiseworthy in politics. This /dera/d an- 
nounces nothing but the good and-the true, with 
a voice not feeble, not suppliant; not faltering 
witn ignominious terror, nor languid with con- 
temptible lukewarmness. . 


THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 
This firmly established and widely circulating 


Gazette, continues, under the able direction of 


its indefatigable editor, to be highly honorable 
to himself and salutary to the public. [tis agree- 
ably diversified with literary articles, and both 
from its ample size and smallness of type, pre- 
sents avery copious fund of political information. 
It is almost superfluous to inform our readers 
that the political essays, which ure the chief glory 
of this paper, are written in a spirit of wisdom, 


‘good sense snd sagacity, eternally justified by 


Experience, and which we hope will eventually 
triumph over the pernicious delusions of false 


THEORY, and the during deeds of-unprincipled 


POWER. 


From the Public Advertiser, printed in Londoz, 


Sefitember 8, 1801. 


The following extraordinary relation has just 
fallen into our hands:.... The Rev. Mr. Haga- 
more of Catthoge, Leicestershire, died the first 
-of January, 1776, possessed of the following |: 
effects, viz. 7001. per annum, and 1000}. in mo- | 
ney, which (he dying intestate) feil to a ticket 
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* See St. Peter, in whose energetic epistle the read- 


er will find a complete description of the new sect. 
Bishop Horseley, whem we read with the highest 
admiration, says with equal poignancy aiid truth, that |. 
the Devil was the first demecruzic rascal on record, 

who attempted to vex the worid, by crudeness of |, 
theory, and infamy of practice, with the Rights of 

Ff elt, and the Universal Suffrage of apostate imps. 
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‘[ porter in London. He kept one servant of each 


sex, whom he locked up every night. His fast 
employment of an evening was to go round his 
premises, let loose his dogsand fire his gun. He 
lost his life as follows: going one morning to let 
out his servants, the dogs fawned upon him sud- 
denly and threw him into a pond, where he was 
found breast high....the servants heard him call 
for assistance, but being locked up; could not 
lend him any. He had 30 gowns and cassocks, 
58 dogs, 100 pair of breeches, 100 pair of boots, 
400 pair of shoes, 80 wigs, yet always wore his 
own hair, 80 waggons and carts, 80 ploughs and 
used none, 50 saddles and furniture for the me- 
‘nage, 30 wheel-barrows, so many walking sticks 
that a toyman in Leicester fields bid his execu- 
-tors 8 pounds for them, 60 horses and mares, 
200 pick axes, 200 spades and shovels, 75 lad- 
ders, and 249 razors. 


’ RETIREMENT ceo BY DR. BEATTIE. 


When in the crimson cloud of Even 
The lingering light decays, 

And Hesper on the front of heaven 
His glittering gem displays; 

Deep in the silent vale, unseen, 
Beside alulling stream, 

A pensive youth, of placid mien, 
Indulg’d his tender theme. 


‘ Ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur pil'd 
High ver the glimmering dale! 
Yc woods, along whose windings wild 
Muruiurs the solemn yale ; 
Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 
And Woe retires to weep, 
` What time the wan moon’s yellow horn 
Gleams on the western deep: 


“To you, ye was‘es, whose artless charms _ 
) Ne’er drew Ambition's eye, 
Scap’d a tumultuous world’s alarms, 
To your retreats I Hy. Seam 
‘ Deep in your most sequester'd bower 
‘ Let me at last recline, 
‘Where Solitude. mild modest power, 
Leans on her ivy’d shrine. ~ 


How shall I woo thee, matchless fair! 

_ < Thy heavenly smile how win! 

Thy smile that smooths the brow of Care, 
And stills the storm within. 

O wilt thou to thy fav’rite grove 
Thine ardent votary brinz, 

And bless his hours, and bid them move 
Serene on silent wing: 


Oft let remembrance sooth his mind 
With dreams of former days, 

When in the lap of Peace reclin’d, . 
He fram’d his infant lays; 

When Fancy rov’d at large, nor Care 
Nor cold Distrust alarni'd; - 

Nor Envy, with malignant glare, 

- His simple youth-had harm’d. 


Twas then, O Solitude, to thee 
His early vows were paid, ` 

From heart sincere, and warm, and free, 
Devoted to the shade. 

Ah why did fate his steps decoy 

| In stormy paths to roam, 

: Remote from all congenial joy ‘aes. 

O take the wanderer home. | 


+ 


Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme; l 

My haunt thè hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves g'er. the gloomy stream, 
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'vantageously. 
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Whence the scared owl, on pinions grey, 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 

And down the Jone wave sails away 
To more profound repose. 


O, while to thee the woodlark pours 
Its wildly warbling song, 

And balmy from the bank of fiowers 
The zephyr breathes along ; 

Let no rude sound invade from far, 
No vagrant foot be nigh, 

No ray from Grandeur’s gilded car | 
Flash on the startled eye. 


But if some pilgrim through the glade 
Thy hallow'd bowers explore, 

O guard from harm bis hoary head, 
And listen to his lore ; 

For he of joys divine shall tell, 
That wean from earthly woe, 

And triumph o’er the mighty spell 
That chains his heart below. 


~ 


For me no more the path invites 
Ambition loves to tread, 

No more I climb those toilsome heights, 
By guileful Hope misled ; 

Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To Mirth’s enlivening strain ; 

For present soon is o'er, 
And all the past is vain. 


DERMODY’S POEMS. 


The author of this volume is now beyond the 
reach either of praise or censure. He died in the 


year 1802, at an early age, after having passed 


through a life of more than ordinary vicissitude, 
and added anether name to the melancholy list 
of those who have shewn that Genius is not 
always a blessing to the possessor. His talents 
were of a superior order, but they were not al- 
ways exerted in a situation to display them ad- 
Many of his pieces were written 
on the spur of necessity, and bear evident marks 
of haste, negligence, and lassitude, The present 
volume, however, does not come under this 
description: it contains some of his most finish- 
ed productions. Dermody formed his style on 
our early poets, and it has many of the excellen- 
cies of his masters. His descriptions are lively 
and interesting, his language and his imagery 
are poetical and rich, his ideas and combinations 
of them are frequently original and striking, and 
his versification has often much sweetness, and 
spirit. (Lon- Mag. 
THE TEST. 
Young Philo let a snowy ball, 
One chilly winter’s day, 
Into his Nancy’s tucker fall, 
Which on her bosom lay. 
He soon disclos’d the playful jest, 
And tok! her ’twas his heart, 
Which he had thrown upon her breast 
His passion to impart. , 
Her modest cheek a blush confest { 
She says, *’tis ne decoy; 
& Dear Sir, it found a warmer nest. 
* And MELTED wiih the joy.” 

A Tar, in the neighbonrhood of Wapping, wha 
has lately opened a tebacconist’s shop, has the 
following notice upon a board in the window: 

Full many a gule I weather'd out, 

- Before this port I made, 

And having worn my canvas out, 

_ My anchor here d’ve laid. 

No winds for favour I invoke, - 
To spare or fiil my sail; 

But only beg my friends would smoke, 
Ana blow a picasunt gales (Lou. paper, 


io 


drawling cant of republican hypocrisy. 


-in both houses; and, as far as I can judge from 


the city, there is excellent snipe shootiftg between 


tages ; famine is amongst the train, for there are 


-a little rám and water, and they never take a 


. rogue was going to be hanged, used to go to New- 
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‘TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
<E’ is requested to persevere in her literary 
exercises. Mental employment sometimes as- 
suages sorrow. 


One of the best Rewews in England thus 
appreciàtes the value of the new edition of 
Goldemith’s works. | 


“Replete with entertaining, if not recondite 
powers of the mind, and long demanded by the 
public, we have at length, for the first time, re- 
cerved, in four volumes octavo, * The Miscellane- 
ous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. to which 
is prefixed some account of his life and writings.’ 
This biography appears to be correct, and is 
enquestionably amusing. The account of the 
poet’s earlier years is avowedly furnished by his 
eldest sister, and may therefore be implicitly 
depended upon. We have also several papers 
introduced, which have either not appeared be- 
fore the public, or have not hitherto been ap- 
propriated, but which, undoubtedly, bear strong 
internal testimony of being the production of 
this elegant but eccentric writer.” 


writers in the reigns of the first Jamzs and 
CHARLES! i 


‘ Asmodeo,’ when in a merry vein, is peculi- 
arly agreeable to the Editor. To the highly 
humorous travestie of the style of a fashionable 
author we mean to assign a front place in the 
Port Folio. . , 


From ‘Climenole’ we have received, with pe- 
culiar pleasure, a note apologetica! for a suspen- 
sion of his essays. We are deligbted to understand 
from this ready writer, that he will shortly resume 
his lucubrations. Whenever he chooses to copy 


wd ; : the old comedians, who ` 
In addition to the above article, the Editor 


wishes to state, that, upon his recommendation, 
a beautiful edition of this fascihating author will 
be published here in four pocket volumes, which, 
it is hoped, if habitually perused, will banish 
those barbarisms, which infect the American 
style, and teach men tg express themselves with 
the elegant simplicity of their ancestors, and not 
in the foreign idiom of French jacobins, or in the 


Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur 
Quod mæchus foret, aut sicarius aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabunt. 


we shall always be alert to usher his bitterest 
satire into the world. Climenole need not be 


hesitate, no not for a moment, to publish what- 
ever can bring Democracy into hatred and con- 
tempt. Against the atheists and jacobins of this 
unhappy country, the prey of every villain, and 
the sport of every theorist, the Editor will always 
,set his forces in array. He invites every species 


Extracts of letters from a travelling friend, a 
foreigner of talent and observation. 

« J stayed near a third of the day in yeur two 
houses of parliament at Lancaster. I shall never 
forget either the sight, smell, or hearing of them: 
the upper chamber was many degrees worse than 
@ master taylor’s shop of a Saturday night, in the 
¢losest part of Londen; and the lower, (what with 
pestilential vapours within, and filthy avenues to 
get there) was nearly upon the scale of a Canada 
pricy. IfI was not in my fourth sheet, and it is 
almost bed-time, I would give you a specimen of 
some of their.speeches. | 

Here (at Washington) things are carried on in 
a very different style....and sumptuous to a de- 
grec....with good, plain gendeman-like speaking 


Climenole and his friends, who are the Edifor’s 
friends, and with whom he is in full politiced 


opinions frankly and frequently. 


Journal widely disseminated, like this, is an 
| cligiblgpapiggs [or short effusions, whether the 
object of the authors be mere notoriety, or legi- 
timate fame. Of Learning and Genius it is te- 
quired, that the collections of the first, and the 


perused by many. 


ene day's debate, less flippancy and wandering 


vacssesseeté The distingnish'd part of aren, 
from the subject, than in our country. As for 


With compass, pencil, reed, or fen, 4. 
Should in hfe’s visit leave their name 
In characters, which may proclaim 
That they, with ardour, strove to raise 
At once their arts and country’s praise, 
_ And in their working took great care 
That all was full, and round, and fair.” 


the capitol and the palais du president, a tolerable 
sprinkling of quails, a perpetual serenade of frogs | 
after sunset, and every appearance of musquitos, 
agues, intermittents, and other Summer advan- 


no certain supplies, except you are at the expense 
of a daily conveyance to Baltimore, which Mr..... 
is obliged to be at, in order to keep his French 
cook employed...a most incomparable workman. [ 
J once thought six dollars a day too little for 
your congressmen; but I now find they can save 
from four and a half to five....they con’t live, 
perhaps, as well as we dos... They mess together, 
on soup. boiled beef, and cabbage, perhaps with 
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Laberius held, or Publius Syrus, , 

No matter which...the search would tire us, 
That he, who strives, by gentle dealings, 
To sooth a scrub, of vulgar kelings, 

Errs wide as he, by threats severe, 

Who thinks to daunt a cavalier. 

Dame nature o’er our shoulders threw 
A doublet of the truest blue,- 

Which, tho’ we labour to conceal, 

By veils that reach from head to heel, 
Various, in texture as in hue, 

Yet keen observers still peep through. 
She hangs on each a brace of sacks! 
One ponderous, fasten’d at our backs, 
Contains our own misdeeds...the other 
"Bout which, tho’ light, we make a pother, 


coach, but walk, wet or dry, to the capitol, and 
sleep two in a bed! There’s a pretty prospectus 
for you....does’nt it make your mouth water? It 
made my eyes trickle with laughter when I 
heard it, and I should laugh more, if you were 
to be angry with me for telling it you. 


In my Washington news, did I tell you that 
the varlet Duane has actually been sitting to 
Stuart for Ais picture, and it now lies along side 
of Jefferson's. Hogarth, whenever a notorious 


gee 


+ Peras imposuit Jupiter nobis duas: 

Propriis repletum vitüs post tergum dedit, 
AJienis ante pectus suspendit gravem. ' 

‘ Pu ADRUS, 


* 


gate and perform this ofice for him....therefore, 
I trust, the parallel will run as far on your side of 
the water, a3 ON OUTS. 


< Ithacus,’ in one of his recent odes, has very 
happily revived the old simplicity of the classic | 


informed that the Editor of this paper will never } 


of satire which may gall or disperse the foe, and | 


‘communion, are solicited to communicate their f 


The Editor urges Genius and literary Labour | 
to address to him their fugitive productions. A «< 


inventions of the second, be imparted often, and 


PRIOR. -| 


Our neighbors’ secret faults encloses, 
And ever bobs before our noses! 
The freaks of youthful passion, find 
Indulgence with the liberal mind; 
Biam‘d, haply, by the dull discreet, 
Whose blood ne'er giow’d with generous heats 
Or by the mean and sordid elf, 
Whose rule of right is love of ‘self; 
Or rail'd at by the sinner sly, 
Whotramples on each moral tie; 
What then...unsullied stands his fame, 
"Till men of sense and virtue blame. 
A scrape’s the means our friends to try 
And shew on whom we may rely; 
A sort of crucible, or ewer, 
To purge base metal from the pure. 
Give me the man, who will defend 
Each word, each action of his friend; 
Who scorns to sit, and hear his foes 
Their fatse and rancourous tale disclose ; 
But fires, and with affection strong, 
Supports him, whether right or wrong. 


er 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 
De.ta's SMILE. 

Go view each brilliant gem that shines: 
In all Golconda’s diamond mines; 
And as the radiant sparkles rise 
To meet thine eager wond’ring eyes; 
Then say, and speak, devoid of guile, 
Are they so rich as Delia's smile? 


Go mingle in the vulgar fold 

Of sordid slaves who worship gold, 

And ask if those of most possess’d; 

Can say it made them truly blest; 

And ask if gold caf care beguile, 

Like Delia's softest, sweetest smile! 

Yet should’t thou e'er expect to meet 

An eye so bright, a look so sweet; 

Still must thou never hope to find 

So true an index of the mind; 

So innocent, so free from guile, © 

As Delia's open, candid smile. - 

And if in some impassion’d hour, 

Thou e'er has’t felt th’ extatic pow’r 

Which eyes like hers alone impart, 

Deep thrilling thro’ thme inmost heart ; 

Thou then, must own, if free from guile, 

That worlds are poor to Delia's smile: 

Jf on the bed of writhing pain, 

Which human strength can scarce sustain 5 

Or if on thy devoted head 

Should fall each ill that mortals dread: 

E’en then, thoa’lt own, that pain and toil, 

Were well repaid by Delia’s smile. : 
PARMEGIANO 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
: Written in 1802, after the death of a fuvorite chil 


Come gentle sleep, contentment’s friend, 
- Thy sweetly soothing influence lend, 
To calm my troubled breast. 
Ah seal in soft repose these eyes, 
Suspend awhile these tears and sighs, 
Which rob my soul of rest. - 
But thou dost not with sorrow dwell, 
Nor do’st thou shed thy magic spell, 
On lids oppress'd with care. 
Thy soothing power is ever nigh, 
To close the happy, tearless eye, 
_ The blest thy favorites are. 
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Verum animo satis hæc vestigia parva sagaci 
Sunt per quz possis cognoscere cætera tuté. 
l Lucret. Lib. 3. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
“SIR, 
HAVING signified, in the last number of the 
Lounger, my intention to appropriate a few 
essays to the consideration of Miss Williams's 
Edwin and Eltruda, and made some remarks 
preparatory to that purpose, conformably there- 
to, I shall now proceed to a succinct exposition 
of her plan. 
Albert, a veteran knight, retired, covered with 
_Jaurels, to an ancicnt castle on the banks of the 
Derwent, to seek repose from the toils of the 
field, and find, in retirement, some alleviation of 
the poignant sorrows, occasioned by the loss\of 
a wife, whom he tendcrly loved.. His great cop- 
solation was the education of a daughter, we 
resembi.d her mother in her uncommon endow- 


ments both of mind and person. Under the eyr 


of the father, an attachment was formed between 
his Eitruda and Edwin, a vouth of the vicinage, 
worthy of her aitec'ion for the noblest virtues of 
the heart, and ths most manly graces of the per- 
son. Time glided on in the enjoyment of domestic 
bliss, and the endearments of reciprocal affectioa, 
until their peace was disturbed by the eruption 
of a civil war between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. Ties of honour, which Edwin could 
not forego, compelled him to espouse the cause 
oi York, while the loval zeal of cid Aubert led 
him once more to take up arms in favour of 
Henry. The battle of the contending pariies 
‘was protracted until the close of day, when, in 
the obscurity of the night, a faulehion, launched 
from the hand of Edwin, pierced the heart of 
cold Albert. The victor, touched with compassion 
at his expiring groans, immediatcly flew to his 
assistance, and soon recoynized bim by his 
‘prayers for the safety of Edwin, and the happi- 
ness of Eltruda. This disastrous event broke 
the heart of the latter, and Edwin, overwhclmed 
with horror and despair, expired at ber fet. 
Upon these incidents the writer has construct- 
ed a tale, which, I trust, will be fcund, on perusal, 
to correspond with the portrait drawn of it in 
my preceding speculation. Her plan is elegantly 
expanded; the delincations of character are ap- 
propriate and interesting; the imagery delicate 
and tender, and the catastropke worked up with 
‘azular ingenuity and pathos. Jn ail the higher 
ades of composition, the primayal. works of 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


UScnelpababdineawerodscektonaaserevecsant ‘© VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG'D.” 


¢ 


COWPER. 
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excellence have afforded systems of rules for the 
structure of successive efforts of the same nature, 
and served as the models upon which they were 
moulded. From the Iliad, Aristotle is known to 
have extracted the celebrated code of principles, 
which, since his time, has uniformly regulated 
the organization of the epopeia. By a scientific 
and ingenious analysis of Don Quixote, the 
Spanish Academy have deduced a series of rules 
for the government of the Burlesque, which it is 
incumbent upon every candidate for fame, in 
that line, to study and to follow. No writer, I 
believe, has ever pursued the same course, or 
at least done more than collaterally afford gene- 
ral precepts for the particular species under ex- 
amination, or indeed for any of the humble walks 
of the muse. Without attempting to legislate 
in this way, a task for which I feel neither ability 
nor presumption, I shall go no farther than to 
suggest those primary relations of congruity 
which immediately result from the nature of 
the subject, and will therefore lay open to in- 
tuitive perception. 

The critics have been almost unanimous in 
recommending a remote era for the scene of an 
epic poem. In reflecting upon that of a legendary 
tale, the perfection of the fable seems to dictate, 
and the title necessarily implies an adaptation of 
the same rule. Miss Williams’ choice of the 
reign of Henry the sixth, is particularly felicit- 
ous ; ‘it combines all the advantages that can 
accrue from antiquity of plan, and, for the 
student in history, the eventful period of the 
sanguinary struggle between the white and red 
roses, must involve more than common interest. 
Another qualification prescribed for the epic, is, 
that the plan should be great, both in the action 
and duration. I need scarcely remark, that the 
doctrine in our case is fundamentally opposite. 
To give any great degree of prolixity to a light 
poem, must infallibly destroy the congregate 
eBect, by generating saticty and disgust. The 
legendary poet must excite ridicule, who would 
adopt for his subject the contention of princes, 
tne foundation of empires or the discovery of 
new worlds. The simplicity of diction, inculcat- 
ed so warinly in our preceding essay, is bottomed 
upon a universal principle of propriety in com- 
position, that the tone and language shculd be 
subservient and homogeneous to the subject. 
Vite placid equalioility of the familiar duties of 
life, the tenderness of parental or filial affection, 
the soft blandishments of love, the anguish of a 
mind perturbed and agonized by domestic mis- 
forcune, even the convulsive horrors attendant on 
involuntary crime, are themes which the poet 
may choose, and which Miss Williams has ju- 
diciously selected. 


Non omnia rerum partter sunt ompibus apta 
f 
is A maxim never to be overlooked in writing. 
When touching upon the battle in which Albert 
was killed, she properly abstains from a long or 
pompous description of its terrurs, and traces a 
line of demarcation for the ‘timid muse,’ with 
) precision and elegance, | ` 


The timid muse forbears to say 
What laurels Edwin won; 

Nor paints the gallant deeds that day 
By ared Albert done. 


On softer themes alone she dwells, 
As trembling through the grove, 

Of friendship’s woes she sad’ning tclls, 
Or sings of hapless love. 


The intervention of machinery of any kind, the 
introduction of a fairy or a sylph, in a poem of this 
nature, would defeat the primary object of the 
poet, by effacing altogether that transient im- 
pression of reality, without which our sympathy 
must remain torpid. Lord Kaimes founds thcir 
exclusion from tragedy on an analogous princi- 
ple : every shade of verisimilitude would vanish 
on the entrance of a supernatural power; the 
fascination, that for the moment enthrals the 
senses of the spectator, instantaneously dissolves; 
and in lieu of that grateful illusion, by which he is 
led to believe himself actually engaged in the 
transactions of the stage, he would feel that he 
is listening to the fictitious sorrows of a poet, 
and participating in joys not of reality, but of 
imagination. I know that this hypothesis, as to 
the spectator, has been warmly controverted by 
Johneor, is bis preface to Shakspezre, but the 
voice of general experience speaks more corentiy 
than the dictum of authority, or the subtleties of 
ratiocination. a 

The characters suitable fr a legendary tale, 
in the next place, fall regularły under examina- 
tion: on this head, however, it WU be unneces- 
sary to do mcre than refer the reder to our 
preceding remarks. We shall incidentally notice 
the sentiments. ‘he procmial straphes xf Ed- 
win and Eltruda, comprize a brief descriptiey of 
the castle where Albert resides, whose put {rar 
and situation are then introduced in the follow- 
ing manner : 


There liv’d 2 chief to fame well known, 
A warlike, virtuous knight; 

Who many a well fought field had won, 
By valour and by might. _ 


Yet milder virtues he possesst, 
More gentle passions telt ; 

And in his calm and viciding breast 
Each soft aftection dwelt. 


Not all the rugged toil of war 
His boscin e'er could steel; 

He telt tor every chili oi cares 
His heart was apt to itel 


+> 
And much that heart was doom’d tobear, 
And many a grici to prove; 
To feel the tullness of despair, 
« The woes of hozciess love. 


To lose the partner of his breast, 
Wh» scoth'd each rising care ; 

And with mild eiforts charm’d to rest 
‘The gricis she sought to share. 


He mirk’d the chiding damps of death 
C’arspread her fading charms ; 

He s: wher yield her quiv ring breath, 
aud sink in death’s cold arms. 
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From solitude he hop’d relief, 

And this lone mansion sought, $ 
To cherish there his sacred grief, 

And nurse the tender thought. 


artless and noble; he was generous, without 
ostentation, and just to all the world. The mis- 
fortunes of others were to him iasupportable. 
The distress of a man of letters rent his very 


lenting malignity every thing that presents itself 
to their distempered imagination, and who, pro- 
tected from the vengeance of the laws, by the 
deep obscurity in which they are enveloped, make 


Poets, in general, appear fond of the character 
of a warrior, who, to the austerity of martial 
prowess, superadds the ¢ milder virtues’ of a be- 
nevolent and feeling heart. The lofty dignity of 
the hero, tempered by a due share of the social 
affections, is in fact one of the most satisfactory 
pictures the mind can contemplate. We regard 
the pious Æneas with much more complacency 
than the rough and sanguinary Achilles; and 
no where dees Hector so strongly conciliate af- 
fection, or fire us with zeal for the triumph of 
his cause, a8 in his tender interviews. with An- 
dromache. The last quatrain of the verses just 
cited is particularly delicate. The closing line, 
however, may perhaps have been borrowed from 
Young, who has the same beautiful expression 
in. the comn:encement of his Night Thoughts: 


Silence and darkness, solemn sisters twins, 
` From ancient night, who nurse the tender thought. 


It is an observation founded in the history of 
the human heart, that the man ‘stricken with 
sorrows’ enjoys a species of pensive pleasure in 
brooding over his griefs, and delights in the fre- 
quentation of scenes that are calculated to present 
kindred images. In expressing this idea, Ossian 
annexes a qualification unnoticed by other poets, 
but which must strike as eminently just, € there 
is a joy in sorrow, when Peace dwells with the 
sorrowful.’ To know the ‘ joy of sorrow,’ no 
phantom of guilt should haunt the imagination, no 
_pang ofremorse embitterretrospection.Congreve, 
in his Mourning Bride, amplifies the subject in 
the more impassioned language of tragedy: 


It is the wretch’s comfort still to have 

Some small reserve of near and inward woe, 
— Some unsuspected hoard of inward grief, 

Which he unseen may wail, and wecp, and mourn, 

And glutton-like devour. - : 
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PO E LITERATURE. 
SFOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


CRITICISM ON BOILEAU. 


n Vol. II. of the Port Folio, the reader wi!l find a 
life of * BorLEAU, elegantly translated, by an 
American gentleman, from the French of the 
Abbe Levizac. His character, and a general cri- 
ticisan upon his invaluable wridnygs, were omitted 
in that article. Our friend and correspondent has 
kindiy f:vouredus with this desirable continuation, 
and it gives the Editer peculiar pleasure to call 
the attention of the lovers of polite literature to a 
writer, who wisely modeled his style agreeably to 
the CLASSICAL STANDARD, and who, fiourishing 
in the ceust of the French Augustus, was, in all 
thiuys, the very reverse of a republican.) 


Such was Deapreanx. Trankness and probity 
marked hi3 conduct through life; in his fiend- 
ships he was constant and sincere, in his actions 


+ P oe 


*T cannot in this place omit the encomium of 
Belleau in the Pursuits of Literature. It were an 
Injustice to the memory cf a famous poet, it would be 
injurious to learning itseif, not to promulgate such 
criticism as the following, nicely disci Iminated, and 
energetically expressed. We hope it will recal the 
works of the French satirist to a new examination. 

After deiineating the respective beauties and 
bierg hes of Lucilius, Horace, Juvenal and Persius, 
the uthor adds... An interval of pres passed, 
dark and barbarcuse The power of satire In dts jul 


aud legiipnite strength, was never agai. i tini tae 


soul, and this sensibility was not in him an idle 
sentiment. 
half, and ever aided him with his purse. 
personal qualities won the hearts of men, and to 
them did he owe the acquisition of as many 
friends, as to the superiority of his talents. 
was not less beloved, nor was his society court- 
ed less on account of the purity of his morals, 
and the simplicity of his manners, than of the 
perfections of his mind, and the wit of his con- 
versation. Even his most malignant enemics did 
not excite his hatred; he piticd and pardoned 
them. 


He exerted his influence in his be- 
His 


He 


Did they evince but the slightest incli- 
nation to be reconciled to him, he forgot the 
wrongs which he had suffered, and lived with 
them on terms of liberality and civility. The 


judgments which he pronounced on bad authors 


were never dictated by spleen nor passion: in 
exposing them to public ridicule, his only aim 
was to make reason and truth triumph, and to 
cherish in his native country the laurels which 
had embellished the happy soils of Greece and 
of ancient Rome. He saw, with an indignation 
which he was unable to suppress, that they were 


the most dangerous enemies of learning and of 


taste. ‘ But, says M. de Valcour, in attacking 
the defects of authors, he always spared their 
persons. He thought that every man who pos- 
sessed the faculty of speech or of writing, was 
authorised publicly to censure a bad book, whose 
author has had the temerity to publish it ; but he 
looked with horror on those dangerous enemies 
of the human race, who, without respect for 
friendship or even for truth, mangle with unre- 


reign of Louis XIV of France. Then appeared a 
poet, second to none of his predecessors. A philoso- 
pher, without being wordy, the friend of sense and 
of virtue, a gentleman in principle, independent in 
spirit, and fearless of enemics, however pcwerful 
from their malignity, or formidable from thcir rank, 
This extraordinary man was Boi.rau. It Lam not 
deceived, there is something in all his compositions 
so finished, so removed from conceit and forced 
thought, such an ardent zeal for prepricty in senti- 
ment and in expression ; such a sense of the dignity. 
of the human character, when undebascd; such a 
hatred of hypocrisy ; such a love of purity; such an 
aLhorrence of all profaneness and indecency, and 
even of indelicacy; that I am net able to name a 
man, whose works, as a poet and a critic, may 
be read and studied with equal advantage. Even 
his compliments, though rather lofty, to Louis the 
fourteenth, are all conceived in the langusge of a 
gentleman and a man of genius, who fecls that he is 
conferring honour, net receiving it. The majesty of 
the French monarch, in that cultivated age, was 
surely as wortay of homage as the deity of the Ro- 
man Augustus. To read the works of Boileau with 
full advantage some accuracy of knowledge, and 
some insight into the delicacy ef the ancient French 
language are required. I call their language ancient, 
which existed before the revolution, fòr i scarce un- 
derstand the modern democratic jargon. Grave 
virus mundifics pisfiulit, It is also necessary to 
have a perception of the peculiar cast of the French 
poetry, and of the construction of the verse. An 
allowance must be made for the language itself, 
which is not peetical, as contradistinguished to 
prose, but forcibie, terse, and well adapted to the 
condensation of satirical expression. As a writer, I 
think him original. What he has borrowed he almost 
seems to have restored to its proper place. He alter- 
nately assumes the characters of the three great 
Romans, and maintains an honourable contest for the 
mastery. Equal to either of them taken singly, and 
in the meritof composition sometimes their superior. 
He is their true and lawful brother. There is a fra- 
ternal league betwecn them, which no friend to good 
literature. mood pcetry; and good manners will ever 
sufar tu ve brušen.” [Nete, by the Ediver. 


cour? 


a cruel sport of publishing the most secret faults, 
and blackening the most innocent actions.’ 
subvert the empire of ignorance and of artifice 
is not only a laudable action, but a duty. 


To 


Why was this man, whose literary merit was 


so eminent, whose manners were so bland, who 
was the author of so many benevolent actions; 


why was he, during his life, attacked with so 
much virulence, and pursued with so much ran- 
Let us search for no other cause than 
his pre-eminence. That crowd of authors, some 
of them obscure, others not rising above me- 
diocrity, but who had been regarded as oracles, 
and whose folly, ignorance, and ridiculous vanity 
he exposed, could not forgive him for having 
wrested from their hands the sceptre which they 
had so long wielded. Forced to descend from 


tiat high rank, they formed a league against 


him, and, in their vengeance, employed all the 
outrage of envy, and all the atrocity of calumny. 
Intrigue, satire, criticism, perfidy....all were ex- 
ercised. But what could the efforts of these 
pigmies effect? Firm, unshaken in the midst of 
this host of assailants, Despréaux pursued his 
career, constantly exhibiting, in opposition to 
to his enemies, the example of an irreproachable 
lifé, and new master pieces. 

I will not reply to the different accusations 
made against him during his life; they are sunk 
in oblivion, and their revival is not to be appre- 
hended. Who, at this day, knows that Cotin, 
Pradon, Desmartes, Liniere, and some other 
writers equally obscure, have written against 
Despréaux? But I cannot pass in silence over 
the epinion which Marmontel has expressed of 
him, in a too celebrated epistle, crowned at the 
French academy, As the opinion of the author 
of the excellent articles of literature in the Ens 
cyélopedia, might inspire prejudices in the minds’ 
of those persons, who are ignorant of the plan 
waich D'Alembert had formed to degrade the 
great men of the seventeenth century, for the 
purpose of securing to Voltaire the literary su- 
premacy, and who are not informed that para- 
doxcs ot this kind were the most certain means 
vf attaining the academical chair, it is essential 
to shew the weakness of the foundation on which 
-his opinion rests. . 

In that epistle it is said, ‘ Despréaux is cold; 
ne isan irascible judge , he bas inventcd nothing, 
and wanis fervour, imagination, fecundity, and 
sentiment.’ 

Despréaux is cold. Where is he cold? Ys it 
in his satires? But do they not possess an ap- 
propriate degree of warmth? Has the language 
of reason, or oughtit to have tue same turn, the 
same expression, the same animation as that of 
the passions and of the imagination? The ex- 
ampie of Juvenai proves nothing. If Juvenal is 
exasperated, and raves at the follies and vices of 
his age, Horace attains his object, with more 
certainty, by ridiculing those of the age in which 
he Hourished. We langh at the vehemence of 
an austere and quereclous philosopher; his de- 
clamauon is lest in air. Kut we dread the shafts 
of gay and delicate raillery; the wounds which 
it inflicts are infallible and mortal. Who has 
ried more delicately, or more agreeably, than 
Despreaux, or in finer verse ?.....1s it in his 
Epistles and his Art of Poetry? But are not 
these works marked with the true characteristics 
of their species? What elegance, what tender- 
ness in those on rural pleasures! What epic 
force, what truth of expression and of colouring 
in those on the passage of the Rhine! What 
majesty in those addressed to the King! What 
beauty, what energy, what precision in his Art of 
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Poetry! In a word, what propriety in all! And 
no sooner did they appear than they became 
classical. Every one learned them, committed 
them to memory, and foreign languages were 
enriched by them. J ask then, are verses, known 
by every body, admired and cited by every body, 
are they really destitute of fervour! I shall pre- 
sently speak of the Lutrin. | 
Despréaux is an irascible judge; and why? 
Not surely for having devoted to public ridicule 
the Chapelains, the Seniéres, the Cotins, and 
other authors, equally contemptible. A writer 
of so correct a taste, as Marmontel, could not 
but applaud judgments, which all France has 
long since confirmed. Nor is it for having de- 
fended the ancients against the attacks of some 
moderns. Marmontel, on this subject, frequently 
expresses himself with as much force, and with 
even a higher degree of enthusiasm. It is then 
merely because he has not set a high value on 
the poetry of Quinaut, nor done justice to Tasso, 
Let us examine the correctness of these charges. 
“When Despréaux wrote his first satires, Qui- 
naut had produced nothing but his tragedies, 
which, in general opinion, are bad. They were 
intolerable, not only in representation, but in the 
closet. It is true that Quinaut soon after pro- 
duced some operas, which are models of perfec- 
tion in that species of composition. But are 
works of this kind calculated to please a man of 
austere and rigid morals, and possessing a taste 
formed on the finest models of antiquity ? What 
do we find in the operas of Quinaut? Lascivious 
descriptions, maxims tending to the corruption 
of morals, or at least to render them lax and ef- 
feminate; all the tenderness and seduction of 
scenes the most voluptuous; sorcerers; enchant- 
ments ; spectres ; apparitions of gods and goddes- 
ses ; fictitious nature; strokes of the magic wand 
instead of plot; in a word, all the chimeras, illu- 
gions, and improbabilities, that a licentiously 
warm imagination is capable of creating. . it 
must be confessed that Quinaut has adorne 
these productions with all the charms of soft -an 
harmonious versification, although frequently’ 
negligent and diffuse, and with the simple and 
pathetic graces of sentiment always delicate and 
natural; but that it is which renders them the 
more dangerous. With him, love is never a 
frailty ; it is, on the contrary, the supreme goud, 
the only object worthy of our attention, that to 
which every other ought to be sacrificed. These; 
are the causes of the lite estimation in which 
Despréaux held the operas of Quinaut. 
With respect to Tasso, may he not be justified? 
I begin by declaring, that I consider Jerusalem 
Delivered as the most interesting epic poem ex- 
tante I go, as may be observed, further than 
Balzac, who considered it merely as the richest 
and most finished poem that had appeared since 
the time of Virgil: and this induced him to re- 
mark, that Virgil is the cause, that Tasso is not 
the first in this species of composition, and Tas- 
so, that Virgil is not the only one. But, however 
great the beauties of this poem may be, is it ex- 
empt from faults, even glaring fauulls?* Does it 
Not contain details, incidents, and even episodes, 
incompatible with the dignity of epic poetry? 
Do we not sometimes fiad in it conceits which 
shock no less the understanding than the taste ? 
Would not the marvelious, in which it abounds, 
be better adapted to a burlesque, than to a seri- 


® The opinion which I here express on the poem 
of Jerusalem Delivered, is formed according to the 
ideas of epic pectry which we have adopted in 
France. I know that they are very much opposed to 
those which are entertained in Italy; but, in many 
respects, the taste of nations is not less different 
than their languages l 
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ous and christian poem? Although the episode 
of Olinda and Sophronia be extremely interest- 
ing, and although we might perhaps regret the 
privation of it, yet are we not compelled to con- 
fess, that it has no connexion with the action? It 
is a digression, and every digression is a real 
fault. Is there in this poem perfect unity of 
action ? I think there is; but on this point there 
is great diversity of sentiment. Is not every 
man of taste shocked at the monstrous combina- 
tion of christianism and pagan fable on which it 
is founded? Enchanted islands; forests and pa- 
laces ; sorcerers of every description; cavaliers 
metamorphosed into parrots ; trees animated by 
wood-nymphs; caverns, where all the riches 
that nature has scattered over the various parts 
of the globe, are collected within a small space ; 
a voyage to the extremity of the world, made on 
unknown seas, with the rapidity of an arrow, in 
a small boat, beneath which the waves bend sub- 
missive, furious monsters dismissed by the shake 
of a wand; syrens, &c. &c. What are these but 
fairy tales, dreams of an imagination that delights 
in chimerical and vain ideas? Is not all this, in an 
epic poem, notwithstanding the magic charms of 
the style, tinsel, mere tinsel, particularly in the 
estimation-of a man, whom the study of Horace 
and Virgil had accustomed to pictures drawn by 
a sprightly, beautiful and strong imagination? Nor 
is it thistinsel which persons of taste admire in this 
celebrated poem. What thcy admire (and it 
claims the warmest admiration) is the perfect 
delineation of the characters; it is Godefroy, 
Renaud, Tancred, the agéd Raymond, Soliman, 
even the ferocious Argant, Armide, &c. per- 
sonages much more natural and interesting than 
those of the Iliad, of which they are imitations ; 
it is the tender, the incomparable Erminia ; it is 
the portrait of genuine heroism in its highest 
perfection; it is that train and that variety of 
imagery sublime, affecting, noble, smiling or 
tender, according to circumstances; it is the 
richness, the diversity, and the justnesss of the 
figures, the tropes and the similes; in a word, it 
is an enchanting style, always possessing digni- 
ty, and always characteristic of the thing expres- 
sed, with the exception only of those passages 
in which he has paid homage to the taste of his 
age for points. Those parts of his Art of Poetry, 
in which Despréaux speaks of Tasso, and the 
manner in which he often expressed himself on 
this subject, in particular discussions with his 
friends, admit not a doubt but that such was his 
opinion. 

Despréaux has invented nothing, and wants 
fervour, imagination, fecundity and sentiment. 
What? is not the Lutrin a poem entirely of in- 
vention? What is the subject? A quarrel about 
a prerogative, in itsclf totally destitute of interest; 
but what ingenious means has the poet employed 
to rivet our attention toit! What art in the con- 
texture of his fable! What admirable adaptation 
of the matvelluts to the action! What order and 
connexion: What skill in the choice of episodes! 
W here can we find more beautiful imagery, more 
ingenious figures, more true colouring, a more 
perfect whole, aid details better conceived and 
drawn? On this subject M. de la Harpe has 
observed, * when it was asserted that Despréaux 
possessed neither fecundity, imagination, nor 
fervour, surcly the Lutrin was forgotten; some 
fecundity certainly was necessary to the produc- 
tion of a poem of six cantos on the placing and 
displacing of a reading desk; surely some ima- 
gination was requisite to the composition of a 
work of fancy, and to animate it in all its parts. 
Who, amongst those deserving to be cited as 
connoisseurs, has ever deni«d these poetical at- 
tributes to the LutrinY All the agents employed 
by the poet have their peculiar destination. and 
answer it by concurring to proauce the x. aeral 
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effect. Through five cantos the [able is perfectly 
conducted; the correct delineation of the char- 
acters, and the liveliness of the imagery give to it 
all the interest of which similar subjects are 
susceptible, that is, the amusement which we 
may derive from witnessing high disputes aris- 
ing out of the most trivial causes; but what re- 
sources, what art does it require to fix our attention 
to such a subject! How has the author been able 
to enrich one so unprolific, and to sustain him- 
self so long on such slender means? How has 
it been possible for him to compose so many 
fine verses on a trifling monkish quarrel? In 
this consists the miracle of the art ; it is by scat- 
tering plentecusly the attic salt of refined pler- 
santry, by giving to all his personages a correct 
and distinct physiognomy, that he has attained 
the art of transporting the reader into the midst 
of them, and of attaching him by means which, 
in the hands of one less dexterous, would have 
lost their effect. All his heroes have a dramatic 
aspect, a head and a picturesque attitude, and 
there is nothing more rich than the colouring 
with which he has adorned them.’ 

After this justification, made, by so enlightened 
a judge a. M. de La Harpe, I believe it unne- 
cessary to procced further in the refutation of 
Marmontel's paradoxes. I will remark only, that 
time, which destroys so many reputations, daily 
adds new lustre to that of Despréaux, and that 
there is no person who will refuse to concur in 
the sentiment of J. B. Rousseau, that ‘he aided 
truth to tear the mask from artifice, and com- 
bated falsehood ; that merit always found in him 
a patron and a friend; and that his verses were 
rather eulogies on virtue, than satires against 
VICC.’ - 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written m 1890 and 1801. 


(Continued. } 


Chamouny, November 1. 
This day being All-saints, and one much at- 
tended to in this Roman Catholic country, I 
found some difficulty in setting of as early us I 


wished from Martigny: for my odd looking litte 


fellow of a guide would not advance a step Uil 
he had been at matins. He went before day ta 
the chapel, and finding it shut, very paticntly 
waited till it was open, for he had no idea of 
risking himself on so dangerous a journey as 
that we were about to undertake across the moun- 
tains, withont first preparing himself to face every 
peril. At last we departed, upon two stupid 
mules, and, after passing the torrent of the 
Drance, began to asceis!, in a straight line, a 
mountain, whose summit was at least two leagues 
distant, but. which was concealed from our sight 
by a heavy fog that spread all ever the vallais. 

As I was advised rot to attempt guiding the 
animal I rede, but to let her take her own way 
of going, which was by crossing and recrossing 
the road diagonally, to lessen the steepness of 
the ascent, and stopping every twenty minuics 
to get breath to proceed, I had full leisure to 
observe the comical figure of my guide, who 
wore a large cocked hat, and a huge pair of 
mustachtos. At first I thourht he looked mis- 
chievous, and began to reflect how ] was to man- 
age him in case of need, but after considering 
him some time, and entering into a kind of con- 
versation with him, I feund he was a harmless, 
good natured, ignorant fellow, who barely knew 
how to make his mule go, and who was even 
unacquainted with the very road he undertook 
to be my guide in, having never travelled it be- 
fore. You will easily guess my astonishment 
when he told me this, but he relieved me from 


by crossing the Col de Balme. 
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my apprehension by saying there was only one 
road as far as Trient, where we could gain in- 
formation about the rest of our journey. As the 
people of the country speak a kind of French, 
or Putois, I did not feel alarmed about finding 
my way at last, and as to my personal safety, | 
had no fears on that account, from the apparent 
inoffensiveness of my guide, and the general 
character of the Swiss peasants, from whom I 
apprehended nothing. Besides, as I always carry 
pistois in my pocket, I considered myself a match 
for any single person, who might venture to at- 
tack me. 

As we thus slowly ascended, we gained the 
region that bounded the rise of the vapours, which 
then appeared like a vast lake, whose shores 
were full of little bays and promontories, formed 
by the sides of the mountains. In this fanciful 
picture I got so deeply engaged, that I might be 
fairly suid to be in a drown study. l was soon 
roused from my reverie by the obstinacy of my 
mule, which had made a longer stop than usual, 
and refused to mount a step higher. I endeavour- 
ed to coax her along, but it would not do, and I 
was obliged to call out lustily for my precursor, 
(for guide he can hardly be called), ta come to 
my assistance. A few lashes with his whip 
answered the purpose, and, after some little 
kicking and restiveness, she again proceeded. 

in this manner, tedious enough indeed, we 
made shift to attain the summit, and I was richly 
rewarded by a grand view of the distant glaciers 
of the Upper Vallais, and other lofty mouniains. 
Far below me, in a narrow gloomy valley, lay 
the little village of Trient, consisting of about 
half a dozen houses, and a chapel, to which we 
saw the peasants repairing from all parts of the 
valley, dressed in their Sunday clothes; but we 
were so high that we could scarcely hear the 
tolling of the little bell. 

As the descent was now Very steep, my guide 
advised me to dismount, and pointed out a path 
which brought me chrough forests of pine ard 
larch, and by the <dge of tremendous precipices, 
to the village, while he went by the road with 
the mules. caring some voices while I was 
thus searoefiing my way down alonc, I looked up, 
and above mce two Savoyards and a soldier, 
who were taking a nearer road to Chamouny, 
When my man 
came up, he proposed our engaging them to 
shew us the way across that high mountain, but 
not liking the looks of those people, whom I had 
before observed following us, I told him I weuld 
not determine which passage to take Ul I made 
proper inquiries at Trient. We soon after 
arrived there, but tound‘no one in the miserable 
little ale-house of the place, every body being at 
chapel, and the house locked up. The mules 
found the way to the stable directly, without the 
assistance of the mulcteer, who quitted me im- 
mediately on my arrival, and I, fading myself 
alone, repaired to the chapel, where I found 
bhiin on his knees, at the door, among a tew 
peasants. 

Seving there was no help for it, I amused my- 
self with observing the scenery ofthis Jitile valley, 
the cottages and the appearance of the peasants, 
till service was ended, when I received a very 
hearty welcome from the landlord of the inn, who 
served me up some excelicnt honey, bread and 
eggs, on whith | feasted like an epicure. 

i wished very much to enter Chamouny by 
the Col de Balme, but all the peasants I talked 
with, dissuaded me from it, saying there was too 
much snow in ibat passage for me or my mines. 
I was of course obliged to take that of the Zete 
No:re, which, by being less elevated, was even 
passable during the winter. 

We coasted along the thundering Trient for 
some distance down the valley, among huge 
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fragments of rocks and wrecks of pines, which the 
avalanches had brought down from the heights. 
After travelling about a mile in this way, we 
began to ascend the side of the mountain, 
called the Tete Noire, (or black bead), which 
well deserves its appellation, for never did I see 
so many horrors united as in this famous passage. 
The road ascended and descended for near twe 
leagues, among piles of rock, caught, in their 
headlong course, by the pines above us, and 
which threatened the destruction that might be 
expected on ebserving the enormous masses 
that already lay piled up below us. The road, 
if it can, with propriety, be called one, being little 
more than a causeway of large stones, over which 
the mules could scarcely clamber. I considered 
it so dangerous at last that I dismounted and 
walked the rest of the way, as I durst not 
trust the footing of my mule, one false step 
of which would have, perhaps, precipitated me 
down the steep into the torrent below, choaked 
up with rocks and trunks of trees. Perhaps 
there is not in nature a more savage passage, 
and it was not very pleasant, I assure you, to be 
scrambling among these horrors, with a guide 
who knew nothing of the way, and who seemed 
as much afraid as myself, and durst not trust 
himself on the back of his mule. The gloom 
produced by the dark forests of pines, which 
covered the sides of the mountains, and almost 
shut out the light of day, rendered the place a 
fit one for the business of an assassin, and had I 
not discovered my companion to be perfectly 
harmless, I should have trembled for my safety 
in the passage of the Tete Noir, where no ideas 
are suggested but those of danger, and where 
no vestige of society, or its blessings, can be 
traced. . 

Notwithstanding all this, I confess J am so 
fond of the terrible sublime in nature, that I felt 
a kind of sombre satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of the terrific scenery. of this celebrated 
passage, which compensated me for its dangers. 
Had I been accompanied by any friend to whom 
I could have communicated my feelings, 1 should 
have been doubly gratihed, but the solitariness 
of iny journey, deprived me of half the pleasure 
I might have derived from it. 

[ lo be Continued.) 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
From the toy-shop of Mess. Verbal and Trochee. 
OBJECTS OF ‘THE MIND. 

“ Ivery, thing we perceive, or are conscious 
of, says Lord Kaimes, whether a being or a 
quality, a passion or an action, is, with respect 
to the percipient, termed an ofject. Some ob- 
jects appear tq be internal, or within the mind; 
passion, for example, thinking, volition: some 
external; such as every object of sight, of hear- 
ing, of smell, of touch, of taste?” The objects 
of the mind are our ideas, as will appear by the 
writings of various philosophers, who use them 
as exerctical one of the other. ‘By the term 
idea, says Locke, I mean what is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks; or what- 
ever it is the mind can be employed about whe 
thinking.’ ; 

Now we have gotten a definition, we will push 
our inquiries a little further, and ask how we 
come by ideas or objects of the mind? Some men 
have been establi: hed in the opinion that there 
are certain innate principles, or primary notions, 
stamped upon the mind of man, which the soul 
receives in its very first being, and brings into 
the world with it. Locke opposed this opinion; 


* It was the current opinion of all antiquity, that 
nothing is in owr understanding, which was not be- 


and J think we shall see no reason to embrace 
it, if we consider how barren our minds would 
be, if we had received no ideas since the hour of 
our birth. We are conscious that there are ob- 
jects in our minds, and that we think: and we 
know thut whoever thinks, or has thought ata 
time ever so remote, has a recollection of it, and: 
is conscious to himself that he had thoughts, 
or ,objects, in his mind, at such or such a 
time. We cannot say we remember the time 
when we had no thoughts: that is impossible.... 
we cannot have any consciousness of that which’ 
never was. A thought must be antecedent to 
the recollection of it. 

We all remember the days of our childhoed ; 
we remember the time when we had but few 
thoughts, and but imperfect or inadequate ideas 
of many things, of which we have since acquired 
just notions.. It may not be impossible that 
some can recolleet the only idea in the mind, 
and that the first. At least. we can remember 
when we could not frame any idea of, or coms 
prehend, the extent of a million of miles, or the 
bulk of this earth. Butif these ideas, which now 
are adequate, were in our understandings at our 
birth, it bespeaks very fertile minds, that such 
ideas have fiourithed so well, and arrived to such 
a degree of maturity, all by the force of innate 
principle, without any external influence. 

I see we shall not be satisficd of the origin of 
ideas by pursuing the theory of innate principles. 
With Mr. Locke then ‘let us suppose the mind 
to be, as we say, wAite paper, void of all characte 
ers, without ideas. How comes it to he furnish- 
ed? Whence all the materials of reason and 
knowledge?’ To this he answers,/ from experi- 
ence and observation.’ .W ben these are employed 
about external objects, we call it sensation. By 
sensation we receive the ideas of bitter, sweet, 
yellow, hard, soft, cold, heat, light, darkness. &c. 
which are, on this account, called sensible quali- 
tics. When experience and observation are 
employed about the internal operations of the 
mind, things we perceive, think or reflect upon 
we call it reflection. By this we get the ideas of 
perception, thinking, believing, willing, wishing, 
hating, loving, fearing, &c. Therefore, external 
material things, which, by sersation, excite in us’ 
ideas; and the operations of our own minds fur- 
nishing ideas by refiectron, appeared to Mr. Locke 
‘the ONLY ORIGINALS, Whence ail our fdeas take 
their beginnings.’ 

This opinion is adhered to by more modern 
authors: Duncan, particularly declares that «all 
our orginal iceas are derived from sensation or 
reflection’ With regard to ideas excited by ex- 
ternal things, the mind is passive. All the 
action we can use is, when ideas are excited 


in our minds, we can, with them, frame arbi- 


trary, or make complex oncs. But when we 
have, by sensation, received several ideas, can 
we entertain our minus with the contempla- 
tion of all at once? By no means. Lord 
Kaimes says, ‘in a manner we can attend to 
some ideas, and dismiss others’...that ‘achoice 
is afforded,’ &c. But on what does this choice 
depend? Is it not upon the impression the ob- 
jects make upon the miad? Some may probably 
say on connexion; and Lord Kaiines savs ‘some- 
tines we insist on what is commonly held the 
slighter connexion.’ But in this he says ¢ much 
depends on the tone of mind.’ And’on what 
does the tone of mind depend? On the nature 


me OS SSE ttnena-wesene caf, 
fore in our senses. Descartes, in his Philosophical 
Romances, advanced that we had metapfAysicalidcas 
before we so much as knew our nurses’ breasts! 

= 3 Volcaire’s Phil. Dict. 
Here is an idea for the advocates of innate frincif.des, 
which I fancy they-bad not at their births. 
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of the objetts presented to view, and on the state 
of the animal spirits. And, I rmagine it is not 
so much because a thing is connected with us, that 
we ‘ insist on’ it, as it is the impression the thing 
itself makes on our minds. 

s We find, says Mr. Locke, that we cannot 
avoid having ideas produced in our minds. If I 
turn my eyes towards the sun, I cannot avoid the 
ideas which the light or sun then produced tn 
me.” And thus, also persons say they could not 
prevent such or such things engrossing their 
thoughts to the total exclusion of other ideas, 
which they acknowledge are ef more consequence 
tothem. When I have seen two objects, I natu- 
rally turn my reflections on that which makes 
the deepest impression; but, in some instances, 
I may dwell upon the least attracting. Yet, in 
this case, 1 believe I do so in consideration of 
some utility or pleasure, which I think will accrue 
from this choice, and which will make it excel 
the other. ‘This, then, is evidently in conse- 
quence of the manner in which it strikes my 
mind. 

It will be found even so with the minds of 
youth. One tutor is said to excite the ambition 
of his pupils ky representing to them the honour, 
profit, or pleasure they will derive from their 
studies, and \yys induces them to discard other 
objects from their minds, and direct their atten- 
tion to what he proposes. Thus one tutor is said 
to be better than another. But why any dctter, if 
it rest entirely with his pupils whether they will 
© attend to some ideas and dismiss others,’ or not? 
If this last be wholly the case, then the merit is 
not in the tutor; but if it de owing to the tutor, 
then it is the consequence of the impression he 
makes on their minds, and not the effect of choice. 

But, with this reasoning, we should soon de- 
stroy the power of making complex ideas, and 
reduce ourselves to the necessity of entertaming 
none but original simple ideas: whereas, we find 
“we can, with our simple ideas, frame complex 
ones, and such as we please too. Hence fables, 
romanees, &c. hence the idea of a centaur, a 
phenix, &c. which, like other innumerable va- 
garies of fancy, never existed but in the imagi- 
nation. But, with regard to the mind’s prefering 
one idea and rejecting another, perhaps our 
choice is not purely voluntary. May it not de- 
pend greatly on habit? A child, by the. constant 
inculcation of good sentiments, acquires sucha 
habit of thinking, and attaches so much import- 
ance to aregular course of conduct in preference 
to a capricious behaviour, that he has no hesita- 
tion whether to employ his mind upon thoughts 
of business, study, &c. or upon intrigue, faction, 
and a life of dissipation. 

In what ‘depends on the tone of mind,’ it is 
clearly perceived we have no agency. Where 
we are directed by connection, we are passive 
also. But I think we may dwell upon the object, 
to which this connection Icads us, or, by the help 
of connection, associate other objects with it, and 
make to ourselves such a complex idea as we 
please. But is not this, also, in consequence of 
the impression which the objects make, &c! 
Clearly so. But, again, how come objects to 
make any impression, or excite any idea at all! 
They evidently make impressions in proportion 
-to our capability of receiving them. And here 
we see how it comes that habit influences our 
choice. Our original simple ideas are received 
passively alike by all; but, ona review, or in re- 
collecting them, they make different impressions 
on different persons, according to their habit of 
attaching importance to them, or the pains they 
have taken to consider them. This is a wise ar- 
rangement in the disposition of all things; for, 
af it were not thus, all men would pursue the 
same thing, and employ, or have their thoughts 
employed on the some sulject. 
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But, with regard to the tutor and his pupils, 
as above mentioned, the reason why one tutor is 
better than’ another is easily discerned, even if it 
depended wholly on the choice of his pupils. For, 
if the tutor were so inactive or negligent as not 


‘to present to their understanding any views ol 


their interest, or excite in them any ideas, it is 
plain there would be nothing from which they 
might make a choice, though they had the power 
of making it. Such would be a miserable mas- 
ter. But asI think it does not depend solely on 
the pleasure of the pupil, I should consider it of 
the utmost consequence to put youth under the 
instruction of such persons as would excite most 
interest in their minds, and lead them by per- 
suasion. 

But the mind being entirely passive in the re- 
ception of its simple ideas, the province of the 
understanding is to contemplate on its original 
ideas; and at pleasure to make new and complex 
ones without end. This work of the mind logi- 
cians define in three acts, viz. composition, ab- 
straction and comparison; by the first of which 
we are enabled to make complex ideas, and by 
the last we get our ideas of relation....greater, 
less; older, younger; longer, shorter, Xcess.. 
When we have an idea fixed, we cannot add an- 
other, or anew one: all we can do (except that 
we can dismiss the idea and receive another) is 
to modify that, by the relation or connection it 
has with some other. 

This subject displays the widest field for the 
exercise of the ingenuity of man, and is of all 
others the most pleasing. But, perhaps, we have 
already proceeded too far; therefore shall do lit- 
tle else but recommend a habit of thinking for 
ourselyes. We shall generally see clearly, if we 
think cooly. 

Whena man sees a building, he immediately 


‘Nag a-conception of it; if he shut his eyes the 


conception is still in his mind; if you carry him 
to ‘China, or any place, ever so remote. he can 
there call to. mind the conception (which, now 
he hae it only by recollection, is called the idea) he 
had of that building; and so of any other object. 
Ali the difference there will be between the idea 
recollected, and the conception as first received, 
is that it will be more faint than the first impres- 
sIONe- i 

‘And here another thought is suggested... 
What makes such a difference in men’s ideas, 
and in their use and arrangement of them, since 
all are likely to receive, from the same objects, 
much the same impressions? Many will say such 
or such a person has more genius, ora better 
faculty to compound, abstract and compare his 
ideas, than another. That may be; nature, in- 
deed, is mofe favourable to some than to others. 
Yet I will risk the opinion, that the differeace in 
men is attributable, more to their industry and 
application to this subject, or to their idleness 
and total neglect of it, than to the partiality of 
nature. V. 

[The Editor most fervently h that an exhorta- 
tion to Charity and Benevolence from an amiable 
Prelate, will not be in vain.] 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Society for the institution and support of First- 
Day or Sunday Schools, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the District of Southwark, and the North- 
ern Liberties, to their fellow-citizens. 

Taking into consideration the many evils that 
result from a misemployment of the Christian 
Sabbath ; and experience having taught that the 
improvement of the mind has a powerful tend- 
ency to promote good order and suppress vice, 
the society are induced to call the public to a con- 
sideration of thisimportant subject. Being pro- 
fessedly associated for the purpose of improving 
the habits and manners of the rising generation, 
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amongst the poorer classes in the community, 
whose happiness depends much upon the acquire- 
ment of useful customs and ‘instruction; the 
great abuse which is witnessed of the Christian 
Sabbath, cannot but present an awful testimony 
of the unwillingness of the people to respect it, 
as a day of sacred ordination; and viewing the 
many evils which result therefrom, the society 
cannot refrain from expressing their beliefin the 
efficacy of useful education of mankind, towerds 
the advancement of virtue and happiness. Since 
the establishment of this institution upwards of 
thirteen years have elapsed, during which period 
several thousand children have been admitted 
into the schools; but owing to the limited state 
of the funds, their number cannot be increased 

although it is believed that one in the Northera 
Liberties wou!d prove very useful. 

There are three schools, well supplied with 
books, &c. into which children of all denomina- 
tions may be admitted, free of expence, on appli- 
cation tothe respective-tutors. Spelling, reading 
and writing are taught in them, and careful at- 
tention paid to their moral and religious instruc- 
tion. ‘The school hours do not interfere with 
those adapted for divine worship; an attention 
to which is enjoined... A school for gigs is kept 
in the third story of the building back of the 
Presbyterian church, at the corner of Mulberry 
and Third-streets....One for boys in Cherry- 
street, between Third and Fourth-streete; and 
another for boys in Front-street, nearly opposite 
to Snippen-street. Committees from the Board 
of Visitors attend the schools, for the purpose of 
inspecting and reporting their state, and suggest- 
ing such improvements as from time to time may 
occur. 

Examinations ure occasionally held, at which 
premiums are given for excelling in spelling, 
reading and.wsting; for constant attendunce at 
school; cleanliness; good behaviour, and steady 
attendance al divine worship; and various other 
means are used to excite a laudable inclination 
for improvement amongst the schelars. The 
numerous benefits that have resulted from Sunday 
schools in Europe, of which satisfactory testimo- 
nies are abroad, are strong inducements for their 
establishment in America. 

With a full reliance on the merits of the cause 
they advocate, with a hope that it will receive the 
favorable consideration of their fellow-citizens, 
the society conciude, alter reminding the Bene- 
volent, the Pullic Spirited, and the Opulent, that 
a wide field lics open for the exercise of their 
liberality. 

WILLIAM WHITE, President, 
JOS. BENNET EVES, Sce’ry. 
` ewe 5 . 
MOORE'S ANACREON, 

This very superior translation, a beautiful edi- 
tion of whick is now printing in this city by 
Mr. Maxwell, is thus characterized in the Poet- 
ical Register, a work emincotly entitled to at- 
tention, beth for the elegance of its verse and 
the correctness of its criticism: 

By this translation the posticat fame of Mr. 
Moore may be considered as Xetablished on a 
solid Dasise Hiis Anucse¢en comes recommenced 
by an clezance end subir’, which are not often 
found. ‘There is, pirhups, too much epithet, 
and the transiaticn is sometimes too paraphrase 
tical, but here objection must end. ‘Fhe notes. 
are at once pleasing and judicious, and show Mr, 
Moore to be aiman of extensive reading and ac- 

ulremepts. : 
: ð k PESA Í 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
POR Tile PORT FOLIO, -~ 

He who understood, better than any ather 
writer, the nature and province of true humour, 
is ADDISON. Let those;stherclore, who wish $9 
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be fully instructed in this matter, study him, and 
_ learn the theory from his practice. In his mirth, 
there is nothing profane or impertinent. He is 
perfectly serious, where he ought to be so: and 
his smiles, like those of innocence, though irre- 
‘sistibly captivating, are ever inoffensive. He is 
hot, some think, a profound philosopher; for he 
is always clear and harmonicus, rational, manly 
and interesting. But if writing be good, in pro- 
portion as itis useful, and if its noblest use be, 
to improve the heart, refine the taste, and sweet- 
en the temper, ABDISON is of all uninspired au- 
thors at least, in prose, the best, and the most 
delightful. as. 


The following imitation ofan Epigram in Mar- 
tial, has even more liveliness than the original. 


I laugh at Poll’s perpetual pother 
To make me her’s for life; 

She’s old enough to be my mother, 
But not to be my wife. 

From a new miscellany we transcribe the fol- 
lowing fable, possessing singular merit, both in 
the ease and ingenuity of the story, and the 
ulility of the moral. 


GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 
A FABLE. . 

On every hand it is agreed, 
That Genius never can succeed 
In forming an exalted mind, | 
Unless with Perseverance join’d. 
But multitudes, to folly prone, 
Move idly onward like the drone, 
Nor heed the truth applies to them, 
‘Though foremost others to condemne 
To such the Muse presents a tale, 
Examples teach, when precepts fail. 


In days of yore, a wond’rous well 
There was, as ancjent stories tcll, 
Amid whose wateTs, glittering bright, 
Unnumber’d jewels met the light, 
Rich spaykling gems, a glorious show, 
More yivid than Aurora’s gidw; 
In syystance solid as......you see 
I pannot find a simile. 
if 

“These gems were free to every lout 

* Who'd take the fains to draw them out. 
It happen’d, on a certain day, 
A youth, call’d Genius, pass’d that way; 
A starry zone his loins embrac’d, 
A flowing vest his shoulders grac’d, 
On which was drawn, in tints sublime, 
The varied produce of each clime; 
A flow'ry wreath his temples bound, 

_ And scatter’d odours all around; 

His eye-balls flash’d the hving fire, 
In his left hand he held a lyre, 
Which oft he swept, while from the lofty key - 
Burst sweetest strains of heavenly harmony. 


Enwrapt with wonder and surprise, 
The glittering scene he quickly eyes; 
And, quite transported with delight, 
Scarce stops to feast his eager sight. 
Tumultuous hopes his breast swell high, 

- The rope is sciz’d, his lyre laid by ; 
The wheel revolves, like lightning pound; 
The bucket swecps the sparkling ground ; 
And now he tugs and works away, 
But ah! how deep the treasure lay. 


It seem’d a heavy, tiresome load, 
Scarce worth the labour he bestow’d g 
With joy no more his bosom burns, - 
The lazy axle hardly turns ; | 
When, looking carelessly around, 

He thinks he hears a whizzing sound, & 
And soon in air his piercing eye ” 
Perceives a beauteous gilded fly. 

Mad to possess the gaudy prize, 

He quits the wheel, and sudden flies, 
W bu every gem neglected lies, 
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With ardour now he skims the plain, 
Eager the painted toy to gain, 
And runs, and runs, but runs in vain, 
The fly, as Genius nearer drew, 
Still higher soar’d, still faster flew ; 
Till tir’d, the youth, with slacken’d pace, 
Unwillingly gave up the chace, 
And back return’d to seek the well; 
But ah! his grief what tongue can tell, 
When leaning o’er, with doubtful gaze, 
Hè sees no more rich jewels blaze, 
But muddy waters, in their stead, 
©’er all the blacken’d surface spread. 
A ruddy youth, call’d INDUSTRY, 

© Had, in the interim been by, 
And, totling hard, by labour won, 
What Genius would have made his own, 
Had Fancy been abstracted less, 
And Reason curb’d his mind’s excess. 


La Bruyere says, that a man of wit, who is 
naturally proud, abates nothing of his pride or 
On the contrary, if 
any thing will soften him, and render him more 


stiffness, for being poor. 


pliant and sociable, it is a little prosperity. 


Modesty is to merit what shades are to figures 


It gives it force and relief. 


Ee 


in a fine picture. 


Since it is common to be pleased with rare 
things, why are we so little struck with virtue? 


A man is more faithful to the secrets of others, 
than to his own; a woman, on the contrary, can 
keep her own secrets more faithfully than those 


of others. 
If guarding powers preside above, 
Who still extend3to virtuous love 
A tutelary care; 
The virgin’s bosom earlicst dole, 
The first born passion of the soul, a 
Must find protection there. 


Never can noon’s maturer ray 

‘That charm of orient light display 
Which morning suns impart; 

So can no later passion prove | 

That glow, which gilds the dawn of love, 

l The day spring of the heart. 


In the following ode the character of Anacreon 
is very strikingly depicted. His love of social, 
harmonised pleasures, isexpressed with a warmth 
amiable and endearing. Among the epigrams, 
imputed to him is the following; it is the 
only one, says Mr. Moore, worth translating, 
and it breathes the same sentiments with this 
ode. 


When to the lip the brimming cup is prest, 
And hearts are all afioat upon the stream ; 

Then banish from my board the unpolish’d guest, 
Who makes the feats of war his barbarous theme. 


But bring the man, who o’er his goblet wreathes 
The muse’s laurel with the Cyprian flower ; 

Oh! give me him, whose heart expansive breathes 
All the refinements of the social hour, 
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Yes, be the glorious revel mine, 

Whcre Humour sparkles from the wine! 
Around me let the youthful choir 
Respond to my beguiling lyre; 

And, while the red cup circles round, 
Mingle in soul as well as sound! 

Let the bright nymph, with trembling eye, 
Beside me all in blushes lie; 

And while she weaves a frontlet fair 

Of hyancinths to deck my hair, 

Oh let me snatch her side-long kisses, 
And that shall be my bliss of blisses ! 

My soul, to festive feeling true, 

One pang of envy never knew ; 

And little has it learn’d to dread 

‘The gall that envy’s tongue can shed; 


For in those dialects what toil may come 


Away... I hate the slanderous dart 
Which steals to wound the unwary heart; 
And O! I hate, with al my soul, 
Discordant clamours o’er the bow], 
Where every cordial heart should be 
Attun’d to peace and harmony. 
Come, let us hear the soul of song, | 
Expire the silver harp along; 

And through the dances ringlet move, 
With maidens mellowing into love: 
Thus simply happy, thus at peace, 
Sure such a life should never cease. 


SONG, SUITABLE TO THE SEASON, ` 
BY ROBERT BURNS,` 


Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
‘fo deck her gay green spreading bowers, 
And now come in my happy hours 
To wander wi’ my Davie. 
Chorus. 


Meet me on the warlock Knowe, 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 
There I'll spend the day wi’ you, 

My ain dear dainty Davie. 


The chrystal waters round us fa’ 

The merry birds are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A wandering wi’ my Davie. 


Chorus. 


When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then thro’ the dew I will repair 

To meet my faithfu’ Davie. 


When day expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws o’ nature’s rest, 

I flee to his arms I loe best, $ 
And that’s my ain dear Davie. 


Epitaph at Market Durnham, Norfolk. 


O Death, thou art unkind 
To make us all afraid, 

By taking away of Rachel Cobb, 
‘That young and virtuous maid. 


Her age about fifteen, 
I think that was the outside; 
She’s gone to rest, and there is blest, 
I think can’t be deny'd. 


TISANE 


PARODY OF SHAKSPEARF. 


To read, or not to read?....that is the ion; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to iude a 
The taste and learning of the classic age, 

Or take up vile and circulating trash 

To pass a rainy day :....to study ? to improve? 
And by close application say we end 

The difficulties and the thousand doubts 

That Ignorance is heir to: ‘tis an cffort 
Instantly to be made: to read? to construe 
Greek? perchance beset fast: aye, there’sthe rub.ses 
When we sit down in earnest to the task, 

Must give us pause: there's the defect 

That oscitancy makes of so long yawn ; 

For who would nothing know, thro’ all his time 

Of true philosophy ; mechanic powers; 
Historic truth, laws of astronomy ; , 

The lines of geography ; or, the four rules 

Of quick arithmetic, to spurn the frauds 

That ready reckoners of the unwary take, 

When he might master all that books can teach him, 
With a bare resulve?....who would vacant stare 
And hem and haw ’mong literary men, i 
But that the fag of something worthy search, 
Bright glorious Science! of whose recompense 

No hopeful youth e’er fails, puzzles the brains, 
And makes us flee to cards and silly small talk 
Than handle subjects we were school’d to know: 
Thus indolence makes dunces of us all Í 

And thus the genius, like a standing pond, 

Is mantled over with still thoughtless dulness, 
Which should discoveries of great pith and moment 
Asa brisk fertile current, wide disperse aa 
And turn to usefulactions | 


The greatest wits have their ebbs and flows; 
they are sometimes exhausted; then let them 
neither write nor talk, nor aim at entertaining. 
Should a man sing when he has a cold ? Should 
he not rather wait till he recovers his voice? 

How is this? Alcippus saluted me to-day, and 
with a smile threw himself almost out of the 
coach to take netice of me! I am not rich, and 
was a-foot. According to the present modes of 
life, he should not have seen me. Oh! vow I 
have hit on it. It was that I might see him in 
the same coach with Mr. Mushroom, the great 
Wank director, | 

Argiva pulls off her glove to shew her white 
hand, and never forgets to let her little shoe be 
seen, that she maybe supposed to have a small 
foot. She laughs equally at things serious or 
merry, to shew her fine set of teeth. She knows 
perfectly well all her several interests. One thing 
only excepted, she is perpetually talking, and: has 
scarcely common sense. 

Holcroft remarks, with sagacity, that sallow 
complexion, length of face, a pointed nose, a 
projecting chin, and prominent check bones 
have distinguished the countenances of fanatics 
and persecutors. Fanatics and persecutors are 
often men of strong minds, but violent passions; 


and between such men and Bonaparte, allowing 


for times and circumstances, in physiognomy, in 
talents, and in manner of acting, there is great 
resemblances .- . 

The little catechism of the rights of men, says 
Burk, is soon learned; and the inferences are 
in the malignant passions of mankind. 

The king of the United Kingdoms has always 
thought it his greatest glory that he rules overa 
people perfectly and solidly, because soderly, ra- 
tionally, and legally free. | 


VARIETY. 


I'll live no more single, but get me a wife; 

For change, says poor Tom, is the comfort of life. 
A wife then he got, and no mortal could be, 

A few weeks after marriage, more happy than he. 


But when children and squalling began to increase, 
And a loud scolding doxy molested his peace, 

I wish in my hea}t I was quit of my wife; 

For change, says poor Tom, is ‘hpeemtort of life. 


The celebrated Sir Thomas More was sent 
ambassador to the emperor, by king Henry the 


VILE. "Phe morning he was to have his audience, f 


knowing the power of wine, he ordered, his ser- 
vant to give him a good large glass of sack.... 
and having drank that, called for another. The 
servant, with oficious ignorance, would have dis- 
suaded him from it, but in vain. The ambassador 
drank off the second, and demanded a third, which 
he likewise drank off....Insisting on the fourth, he 
was over persuaded by his servant to let it alone... 
so he wenttohis audience. But when he return- 
ed home, ne called for his man, and threatened 
him with his cane! * You rogue, said he, what 
mischief you have done me...i spoke to the em- 
peror, On the inspiration of those three glasses 
that I drank; he told me I was fit to govern three 
parts of the world. Now, you dog, if I had 
drank the fourth giass, I should have been fit to 
govern ali the world!’ 


EPIGRAM. | 
Your comedy Ie read, my friend, 
And like the half, you pilfer’d, best ; 
But sure the piece you yet may may mend, 
Take courage, man, and steal the reste 
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A very neat monument has been erected in 


England, in the church at East Dereham, to the 
memory of the poet CowPer; it is a while mar- 
ble slab, on which is represented ‘ THE TASK’ 
leaning on the * HOLY BIBLE.’ 


BURGER’S LEONORA. 
This celebrated ballad has Rad several trans- 


lations. Stanley has attempted to give a fortunate 


conclusion to this celebrated composition. 
An extract from Spencer's translation. 


Barb! Barb! methinks the cock’s shrill horn 
Warns that our sand is nearly run; 

Barb! Barb! I scent the gales of morn, 
Haste, that our course be timely done. 

Our course is done! our sand is run! 

‘The nuptial bed the bride attends; ° 
‘This night the dead have swiftly sped; 

Here, here our midnight travel ends! 


Full at a portal’s massy gate, 

The plunging steed impetuous dash'd ; 

At the dread shock, walls, bars, and gate, 
Hurl’d down with headlong ruin crash’d. 

Thin, sheeted phantoms gibbering glide 

O'er paths, with bones and fresh skulls strewn; 
Charnels and tombs on every side 

Gleam dimly to the blood-red inoon. 


Lo while the night’s dread glooms increase, 


All chang’d the wond’rous horseman stood, 


His crumbling flesh fell piece by piece, 


Like ushes from consuming wood. 


Shrunk to a skull his pale head glares, 
High ridg'd his eyeless sockets stand; - 


All bone his lengthening form appears, 
A dart gleams deadly from his hand. 


The fiend horse snorts; blue fiery flakes 
Collected roll his nostrils rount; 

High rear’d, his bristling mane he shakes, 
And sinks beneath the rending ground. 
Demons the thundering clouds bestride, 
Ghosts ycl the yawning tomb beneath; 
Leonora’s heart, its life blood dried, 
Hangs quivering on the dart of Death. 


To lessen the horror, Stanley has added the 


following stanza: 


Sweet spirits! wave the airy wand, 
Two faithful hearts your care demand; 
Lo! bounding o’er the plain, 
Led by your charm, a youth returns; 
With hope, his breast impatient burns; 
‘Hope is not always vain. 


‘Wake Leonora!....wake to love! 
For.thee his choicest wreath he wove,’ 
* Death vainly aiw’d his dart. 
The past was alla dream; she woke... 
He lives;....’twas William’s scif who spoke, 
And clasp’d her to his heart. 


i I 


The father of the present duke of Norfolk, 
who had no particular antipathy to wine, used 
to drink much wine with a certain friend of his 
on this singular account: when drunk he always 
lost his voice ; on the contrary, his friend retain- 
ed his voice, but lost his legs: so the duke, tho’ 
he lost his voice, rang the bell, and his friend, 
who couid not move, called for more wine. 


EPITAPH ON A GLUTTON. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


Beneath this humble stone a mortal lies, 


Whose sole employment was to gormandise, 
E’en when he found he was not made to last, 
He still retain’d his hatred toa fast; 

And, when about to yield his latest breath, 
"Tis said by some he tried his teeth on Death, 
But, disappointed, utter'd sighs and groans, - 
For Death, was! he found already bones. 
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Imitated from an ancient Greek author. 
With me the rosy goblet share, 

With me enjoy the youthful hours, 

With me caress the frolic fair, 

With me compose the wreath of flowers. 


Now drive with me dull thoughts away, 

With me defiance bid to sorrow ; 

Be merry thou with me to-day, 

And I'll be wise with thee to-morrow. 
i SONG. 

Though in the festive circle gay, 

You see me move in frolic measure, 

Mark on my check, in purple play, 

The bloom of youth and smile of pleasure. 


Ah? think not I am free from care, 
But think how hard it is to cover. 
With smiles the anguish of despair, 
And pity an unhappy lover. 


Edinburgh. D. C. 


Epigram, on a marriage. 
That very day he chose to wed, 
I wish’d the old curmudgeon dead, 
It matters not, since now he’! lead 
On earth the life to hell decreed. 


THE ORACLE CONSULTED. 
What’s a Frenchman?....Slavery’s fool, 
What’s a Briton?....Freedom’s tool, 
Form’d to curb despotic rule... 
Fit with any foe to cope. 


What’s the Freuchman’s view 2....U@e?On sees 
If he find a fuir occasion. 

What’s the Briton’s?....Full persuasion 

That he’ll ólust the Frenchman's hope. 


What’s the Frenchman's pleasure?.... Plunder. 
What’s the Briton’s?....NAVAL THUNDER, 
lhat shall make the Frenchman wonder, 

Ifhe dare insult our strand. 


What’s the end ’aeto Frenchmen, madness, 
Disappointment, shame and sadness ; 
But to Britons....glory, gladness, 
Safety in their native land. 
s [London paper. 


A NEAT BULL, 


A gentleman, who has a double admission, by 
purchase, to one of the theatres, lately wrote the 
following order....¢ Admit se/f and friend, as I 
cannot go to the theatre this evening.’ . 

(Ibid. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Constantia’ always writes with so much good 
sense and vivacity, that we regret we are not 
oftener instructed by the first, and amused by 
the latter. : 


a 


‘Florian’ we hope will be punctual and in- 
dustrious. 


‘NM’ ts too negligent of her pen, and it is to be 
regretted, by every reader of taste, that a pen, 
which cantrace such ingenious characters, should 
remain so long idle in the ink-horn. 


To ¢ Philaxian’ we are greatly indebted forthe 
ingenious poetry of the lupless H. His verses 
are, in a very remarkable depree, correct and 
curious, aod the imagination is wonderfully in- 
terested in their perusal. 


‘t B' is welcome as a writer. and interesting as 
atravellery We hope that his agreeable tours 
will be continued. 


The Lay Preacher, for this weck, is omitted 


for want of room. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, | 

I have received much pleasure in the perusal of the 
Odes of Anacreon, selected for the Port F clio 
from Mr. Moore's translation of that bard. 

About ten years ago, I was presented by a Baccha- 
nalian friend with an edition of Anacreon, and of 
Sappho’s Odes and Epigrams, published seventy 
years since. Be a: 

Although they are by no means equal to Mr. Moore’s, 
in versification, yet I think the translation will 
strike you as more faithful to the original. As it 
is probable there is no other copy of this edition 
extent, I trouble you with a specimen, and add 
one from Sappho. : 

The edition is ornamented by a likeness of Anacre- 
on, “apud Fulvium Ursinum,” and with a bust of 
Sappho, taken from a busto in the posscssion of 
the then Earl of Pembroke. 

Your obedient, 
Sas A. H. 
, SAPPHO... ODE V. 
On THE Rose. 


Would Jove a queen of flow’rs ordain, 

The Rose the queen of flow’rs should reign. 
The grace of plants! the pride of bow’rs: 
The blush of meads! the eye of flow’rs! 
Her sweets the breath of love disclose, 
Cythera's fav’rite bloom she glows! 

WV hat flow'r is half so lovely found, 

As when with full blown beauties crown'd; 
The Rose each ravish’d sense beguiles, 
And on seft am’rous zephyr smiles. 


Vith. 

Beauty’s Goddess, oh descend! 

And our social joys attend. 

*Let each golden cup be crown’d, 

Serve the laughing nectar round. 

None are hcre but who love thee, — 

None are here but who Jo® ine. 

P.S. : The Ode to the Cicadd, in a late Port 

Folio, is swelled to 32 lines. In the edition before 
me it is comprised in 20, and has much more point, 
as wellas simplicity, which is Anacreon’s forte. Mr. 
Moore paraphrases his author, but paraphrases in 
dulcet strains. 


b 


ANACREON...ODE XX. 
To ıs MISTRESS. 


A weeping rock sad Niob stood 

And swell'd with tears the Phrygian flood ; 
And Progne to a swallow chang’d, 

On sable wings swift circling rang’d. 

But to your glass transforn'd Pd be, 
That you may fondly gaze on me: 

_ Or, oh might I those charms embrace! 
And shine the fav’rite robe you grace: 
Or flow the bath, whose am’rous tide 
Your bright transparent limbs divide: 
Or else, dissolv'd in sighs, my fair, 

I'd breathe the essence for your hair: 
Or in your zone’s lov’d form be blest, 
And bind like that your snowy breast: 
Or be those happy pearls; my soul! 
Which round your neck's soft iv’ry roll: 
Or I your very shoe would be, 

Would you but deign to tread on me. 


LIV. 
On HIMSELF. 
Sporting with the young and gay, 
Young iam, methinkss as they. 
Swift the mirthful dance I join, 
Pleasure’s youthful wings are mine. 
ty 


ee en 


# Ac Sappho in this fragment desires Venus to be 
Lev cup-vearer, so Anacreon proposes the same 
@hace tur Cupid. See his dth ode. 
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Give me roses! PII prepare 

Rosy garlands for my hair. 

Age dismiss, and dance among 
‘hose that young are, and be young. 
Fill the bowl then...fill it high, 

W hoso dares mý vigour try ? 

I can handle Bacchus’ arms, 

And my tongue has youthful charms. 
Drinking, talking, I can be 

Mad as any youthful he. 


Icannot rêsist the inclination of adding one more 
Ode from Anacreon, conjectured to have been 
written on Sappho. It is the last ode. 

On CvurID. 


Little God, with golden hair, 

Son of Venus, ever fair! 

Thy various colour'd wings unfold, 
Bedropt with pearl, and plum’d with gold, 
And gently waft me on my way, 
Wrapt in clouds with purple gay. 
'Twas you first robb’d my heart of joy, 
Have pity, then, celestial boy, 

And as we wanton thro’ the air, 

Teach me how to fly despair: 

®The pride of Lesbos gave the wound, 
Lesbos for female charms renown’d; 
But why should she, inhuman maid! 
Deride the snow upon my head? 

The very lilies on her cheeks, 

Blush for anger as she speaks. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[In a volume of ‘* Madrigals” set to music by Tho- 


mas Weekes, London 1597, there occurs one, 
which, as the Bishop of Dromore says, is so com- 


plete an example of the bathos, that he could 


not forbear presenting it to the reader. ] 


Thulé, the period of cosmographie 
Doth vaunt of Hecla, whose sulphureous fire 
Doth melt the frozen clime and thaw the skie 
Trinacrian Etna’s flames ascend not hier. 
These things seem wond’rous, yet more wond- 
rous I, 
Whose hart with feare doth freeze, with love 
doth fry. 


The Andelusian merchant that returns 
Laden with cutchinele and China dishes, 
Reports in Spaine how strangely Fogo burns 
Amid an ocean full of flying fishes. 
These things seem wond’rous, yet more wond- 
rous I, 
Whose hart with feare doth freeze, with love 
doth fry. | 


I CAN BEAT HIM, SIRS, AT THAT. 


But three months yet I’ve been a wife, 

And spouse already shews his airs; 
I wish I'd liv’d asingle life; — 

But as I did not, why, who cares? 
Besides, let husband use his tongues 

And scold, and bounce, and cock his hat; 
He'll ‘quickly find, I'm not so young, 

But I can beat him, Sirs, at that. 


I'll go to operas, balls and plays, 
Or where I will, and won’t be check’d; 
But keep it up both nights and days, 
Until he treats me with respect. 


neem en aE N 


* The following lines arë supposed to be part of the 
answer which Sappho returned to our poct’s gal- 
lantry ; 

The song the Teian sung to me, 
Enchanting muse! was thine alone; ~ 

Each heav'nly verse he stole from thee, 
Soft warbl'd from thy golden throne. 


And if he romps with... know who, 
Perhaps he’ll meet with tit for tat; 
And, faith, may find, and shall so too, 
That I can beat him, Sirs, at that. 


But this I vow, if he'll be good, 
And let me sometimes have my will, 
(Young wives, you know, most surely should) 
I'll duly ev’ry rite fulfil ; 
And never, O! no never rove, 
But stay with him at home and chat; 
And prove, by kindest deeds of love, 
That I can beat him, Sirs, at that. 


[We hope that the merit of the ensuing song will 
induce some Amateur to set it to music, and to 
sing it often ia the circles of taste. | 

SonGc OF THE WANDERING SAVOYARD. 
By Mr. Dimond, jun. 
Within a silent shelter'd spot, 
Is rear’d my lov’d paternal cote > 
Behind, the Alps their shadow throw 
Here crown’d with pine, and there with snow. 

In front, delightful vineyards blush i 
With thymy dales, where browse the flock, 
Just bounded by some granite rock 

Where water-falls in murmurs gush. 

Ah! how I sorrow’d when farewell 
I bade unto my native dell. 


* The wild bee there gallanting roves, 
And sucks the sweet-lip’d flower he loves; 
The pigeon weaves her downy nest, 
And murmurs o'er her young at rest; 
While little birds, of blythest lay, 
With shining wings, and trilling airs 
O’er-sweep the woods, in love-link’d pairs, 
And warble all the live long day. 
Ah! faint of praise my tongue to tell 
The pleasures of my native dell! 


And there, when moon-beams frost the green 
W ith mountain pipe, and mandolin, 
The youths and maids on light ject hie, 
To hold their rustic revelry. 
And, as the cates and cup pass round, 
With mazy dance and merry song, 
They charm the early night along, 
And waken all the sweets of sound. 
Ah! how with joy my heart would swell, 
Could I regain my native dell. 


TRIOLET.°® 

(Le Triolet est ainsi nomme, parce que le premie? 
vers est repete trois fois. } ¢ 

Beze, qui produit ce bon vin, - 

Doit passer pour tres Catholiques 

J'estime mieux, que Chambertin 

Bèze, qui produit ce bon vin. 

Si le disciple de Ca/cin 

Beze, passe pour herctigue, 

Bèze, qui produit ce bon vin 

Doit passer pour tres Catholique. 


EPIGRAM FROM TIIE GREEK. 
By Edmund L. Swift , Esq. 

I, Lais, once of Greece the pride, 

° To whom so many suitors sigh’d, 
Now aged grown at Venus’ shiine, 
The mirror of my youth resign: 
Since what I am I will not see, 

And what I wus I cannot be. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
(Continued from page 139.] 


F After an interval, which has been necessarily occu- 
. piedby a variety of other matter, we resume the 
. biography of a poetical magician. The various 

peculiarities of his extraordinary character, if 
contemplated by a philosophic eye, will suggest 
highly curioué and useful trains of thought. His 

‘ equality of To his pensive and melancholy 

humou®, the loftiness of his pride, and his aversion 
to the throng of society, are all characteristical of 
such a youth. Itshould be remembered too, to his 

. honour, and forthe benefit of others, that the ardour 

_ of his application was fully equal to the quickness 
of his genius; and that, amid the arid avocations of 

an attorney’s office, he found both time and inct- 

-+ nation for the study of the most recondite, as well 
- gsthe most elegant literature. He was the genuine 
. Proteus of study, who, agreeably tothe testimany of 
. > Thistlethwaite, might be found one day busily em- 

ployed in Heraldry and English antiquities, and next 


=. deeply engaged in the subtleties of metaphysical 


Gisquisition; at this hour studying a Saxon v^- 
eabulary, and at the next a treatise of musi...) 


Mr. Walpole, though convinced of his intep- 


‘tion to impose upon him, could not help admiring 


the spirit of the poetry which animated these 
campositions. His reply was cold and dis- 
couragi\g-. He hinted his suspicions of the 
authentility of the supposed MSS. and. com- 
plained, \n general terms, of his want of power 


to be a patron, and advised him to pursue the. 


Jme of business in which he was placed, as most 
lik. ly to secure a decent maintenance for him- 
self, and enable him to assist his mother. 

' Tels frigid reception, extracted immediately 
from Chatterton ‘a peevish answer,’ as Mr. Wal- 
pole terms it; demanding to have the MSS. re- 
turned, as they were the property of nother gen- 
tleman ; and Mr. Walpole, cither offended at his 
‘warm and independent spirit, or pleased to be 
disengaged from the business in so easy a man- 
Ber, proceeded on a journey to Paris, without 
taking any farther notice of him. 

On his return, he found a letter from Chatter- 
ton. in a style, as he terms it, ‘singularly im- 
pertinent,’ expressive of much resentment on 
account of the detention of his poems, roughly 
demanding them back again, and adding, ‘that 
Mr. Walpole would not have dared to use him 
so jill, had he not been acquainted with the 
narrowness of his circumstances.’ 


¢ My heart,’ says Mr. Walpole, iù his Letters 


to the Exitor of Chatterion’s Miscellanies, ‘did 


not accuse me of insolence to him. I wrote an 
answer to him, expostulating with him on his 
injustice, and rencwing good advice; but, upon 
second thoughts, reflecting that he might be ab- 
surd enough to print my letter, I flung it into 


the fire, and wrapping up both his poems anu 


I am now sorry, I returned all to him;’ and never 
afterwards beard from him, or of him, during 
his life. 

The affront was poignantly felt by Chatterton, 
thought it is, perhaps, more than repaid by the 
ridiculous portrait which he has exhibited of 
Mr. Walpole, in the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, 
under the character of ‘the redoubted Baron 
Otranto, who has spent his whole life in conjec- 
tures.’ He has, however, paid him a compliment 
in his Verses to Miss M. R. printed in the Town 
and Country Magazine, for January 1770. 


To keep one lover’s flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 
With Walpole’s mental taste. 


Mr. Walpole has incurred much censure for 
his rejection of Chatterton, ‘as if his rejection 
had driven him to despair.’ But to ascribe to 
his neglect the dreadful catastrophe, which hap- 
pened nearly two years after, would be the highest 
degree of injustice and absurdity. It appears 
from his elegant and spirited narrative of these 
transactions, that he afterwards regretted that 
he had not seen this extraordinary youth, and 
that he did not pay a more favourable attention 
to his correspondence. But, to be neglected in 
wife, and regretted and edmired, when these pas- 
sions can be no longer of service, has been the 
usual fate of genius and learning. 

Chatterton, however, im part, adopted Mr. 
W alpole’s advice, by continuing with his master 
a full twelvemonth after this transaction; but 
without applying himself to the duties of his 
profession, as more certain means of attaining 
the independence and leisure of which he was 
desirous. » 

He past his hours of leisure in respectable 
company; and his sister says, that * he visited 
his mother regularly most evenings before nine 
o'clock, and they were seldoin two evenings to- 
gether without seeing him.’ 

‘He would frequently,’ she says, ‘ walk the 
College Green with the young girls that statedly 
paraded there to show ticir Bnery ;’ but she is 
persuaded that the reports which charged him 
with libertinism, are ill-founded. She could not 
perhaps have added a better proof of it, than his 


] inclination to form an acquaintance with Miss 


Rumsey, a young female in the neighbourhood, 
apprehending that it might soften that austerity 
of temper, which had resulted from solitary 
study. Ele’addressed a poem to her, ah they 
commenced, Mrs. Newtou adds, a corresponding 
acquaintance. 

Early in 1769, it appears from a poem ọn 
Happiness, addressed to Mr. Catcott, that he 
had imbibed the principles of infidelity ; one of 
the effects of which was to render the idea of 
suicide fam iar, and to dispose hjm to thik 
kgatly of the most sacred deposit with which 
man is intrusted by his Creator. 

The progress, however, frem speculative to 
practical irreligion, is not so rapid as is com- 
monly supposed.’ The greatest advantage of a 


letters, without taking a copy of either, for which $ strict and erderly education is the resistance 
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which virtuous habits, early acquired oppose te 
the allurements of vice. 

The Editor of his Miscellanies has asserted, 
that his ‘ profligacy was at least as conspicuous 
as his abilities ;’ but he has-rather grounded his 
assertion on the apparently profane and immoral 
tendency of some of his productions, than on 
personal knowledge, or a correct review of his 
conduct. 

Of few young men, in his situation, it can be 
said, that, during a course of nearly three years, 
he seldom encroached upon the strict limits 
which were assigned him, with respect to his 
hours of liberty; that his master could never 
accuse him of improper behaviour; and that he 
had the utmost reason to be satisfied he never 
spent his hours in any but respectable company. 

Mrs. New‘ca, with that unaffected simplicity 
which so eminently characterizes her letter, most 
powerfully controverts the obloquy which had 
been thrown upon her brother’s memory. 

The testimony of Mr. Thistlethwaite is not 
less explicit or less honourable to Chattcrton. 
‘The epportunities,’ says he, ‘ which a long ac- 
quaintance with him afforded me, justify me in 
saying, that, while he wed at Bristol, he was 
not the dehauched character he has been repre- 
sented, Te at.cate in kis living, moderaie in 
his pleasures, and regular in his exercises, he 
was undeserving.of the aspersion. J admit, that 
among his papers may be found many passages, 
not only immoral, but bordering upon a libertin- 
ism gross and unpardonable. 
tention to attempt a vindication of these passages, 
which, for the regard I bear his memory, I wish 
he had never written; but which T nevertheless 
believe to have originated, rather from a warmth 
of imagination, aided by a vain affectation of 
singularity, than from any natural depravity, or 
from a heart vitiated by evil example.’ `. 

But though it may not be the cifect of infidel 
principles to plunge the person who becomes 
unfortunately infected with them into an imme- 
diate course of flagrant and shameless depravity, 
they seldom fail to unhinge the mind, and render 
it the sport of some passion unfriendly to our 
happiness and prosperity. 

Cu the 14th of April, 1770, he wrote a paper, 
intitled, ¢ Zhe Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Chatterton,’ in which he indicated his design ‘of 
committing suicide on the following day. The 
paper was rather the result of temporary unea- 
siness, than of that fixed aversion to his situation, 
which he constantly manifested; but Mr. Lambert 
considered itas no longer prudents- after so deci- 
sive a proof, to continue him in the house; he 
accordingly dismissed him immediately from his 
service, in which he had continued two years, 
nine months, and thirteen days. 

The activity of his mind during this short 
period is almost unparalleled. ‘Lhe greatest 
part of his compositions, both under the name of 
Rowley and his own, was written before April 
1770, he being then aged seventeen years and 
five months; and of the former, they were almost 
all produced a twelvemonth earlier, before April 
1769, But our surprize must decrease, when 
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we consider that he slept but little, and that bis 
whole attention was directed to literary pursuits. 
Encouraged by the most liberal promises of 
assistance and employment from several book- 
sellers and printers in London, he now resolved 
to try bis fortune in thé metropolis, which he 
flattered himself would afford him a more en- 
larged field fur the successful exercise and dis- 
play of his abilities; and he entered on his new 
plan of life with his usual enthusiasm. 
‘I interrogated him,’ says Mr. Thistlethwaite, 
as to the object of his views and expectations, 
and what mode of life he intended to pursue on 
.his arrival in London.’ His answer was re- 
markable. ‘My first attempt,’ said he, ‘ shall 
be in the literary way; the promises I have re- 
ceived are sufficient to dispel doubt; but should 
I, contrary to my expectations, find myself de- 
ceived, I will, in that case, turn Methodist 
preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as ever; 
and a new sect may easily be devised. But if 
tbat too should fail me, my last and final resource 
. bs a pistol.’ 
` Before he quitted Bristol, he had entered 
deeply into politics, and had embraced the pa- 
triotic party. In March 1770, hé ‘wrote a satirical 
poem, called Kew Gardens, consisting of 1500 
lines, against the Princess of Wales, Lord Bute, 
and their friends in London and Bristol; which 
has not been printed. He wrote also another 
political satire, called the Whore of Bubylon, 
consisting of near 600 lines, which is in the 
possession of a friend of Mr. Cat¢ott ; an invec- 
tive in prose against Bishop -Newton, signed 
Decimus: and an indccent satirical poem, called 
The Exhibition, occasioned by the improper be- 
haviour of a person in Bristol. Most of the 
' surgeons in Bristol are delineated in it. Some 
of the descriptive passages in it have great 
merit. Thus speaking of a favourite erganist, 
he says, l EOS 
He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
-> -— And the soul trembles with pré trembling key. i 


In the latter epd ef April 1770; he bade his 
‘native city a nal dieu, In a letter to his 
mother, dated’ April 20th, he déscribes, in a 
‘Jively aes a little adventures of his journey, 
and his res€ption from his patrons, the booksel- 
lers ang printers, with whom he had correspond- 
ed, Mw Edmunds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Dodsey, &c. From all of them he professes to 
hayé received great encouragement, that all ap- 
sage his design, and that he sould probably 
ye soon settled. He desires his mother to call 
, spon Mr. Lambert. ‘Show him this,’ says he, 
with uncommon dignity and spirit, ‘or tell him 
if I deserve a recommendation, he would oblige 
me to give me one; if I do not, it would be be- 
neath him to take notice of me.’ 

His first habitation, after his arrival in London, 
was at Mr. Walmsley's, a plasterer, in Shore- 
ditch, to whom he was introduced by a relation 
of his, a Mrs. Ballance, who resided in the same 
house. l 

Of his first establishment his report is favour- 

able. ‘I am settled,’ says he, in a letter to bis 
mother, dated May 6, ‘and in such a settlement 
as I could desire. I get four guineas a month 
by one magazine, and shall engage to write a 
History of England, and other pieces, which 
will more than double that sum. Occasional 
‘Essays for the daily papers will more than sup- 
port me. What a glorious prospect’ 

Jn conscquence of his engagements with the 
different magazines, we find him, about the 
same time, soliciting communications from his 
poetical and literary friends at Bristol, and de- 
siring them to read the Freeholders Magazine. 

In a Ictter dated May 14, he writes in the 
same high flow of spirits. He speaks of the 


formed with a doctor in music, to write songs for 
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by him, but never published, which Lord Orford 


has preserved. me 

The Flight: addressed to Lord Bute. In forty 
stanzas of six lines each. Thus indorsed: ¢ too 
long for the Folitical Register....Curtailed in the 
digressions....Given to Mr. Mortimer. * Kew 
Gardens,’ a satirical rhapsody of some hundred 
lines in Churchill’s manner, against petsons in 
power. ‘The Dowager, a tragedy,’....Unfinish- 
ed....only two scenes. ¢ Verses addressedeto the 
Rev. Mr. Catcott, on his book on the Deluge: 
ridiculing his system and notions....[inserted sn 
the suppl meut to Chaitertcn’s Mliscellanies.] ‘To 
a great Lady. A very scandalous address, sign- 
ed Decimus. On the back of this is written, 
‘(Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. by the Whisperer, 10s. 
6d. acolumn).’ ‘To J. C. Jenkinson, Esq.’ an 
abusive letter, signed Decimue (or Probus, as-it 
should seem from the indorsement): beginning 
thus: t Sir, As the nation has long been in the 
daik in conjecturing the ministerial agent,’ &c. 
To Lord Mansfield. A very abusive letter, signed 
Decimus (or £nenenius, as it should seem from 
the indcrsement): beginning thus... My Lord, 
I am not going to accuse you of pusiblanimity,’ 
&c. In this piece many paragraphs are cancel- 
led, with this remark on the margin: ‘ Prosecue - 
tion will lie upon this.’ An Introductory Essay 
to a political paper, set up by him, called the 
oderator, in favour of administration: thus 
beginning, ‘To enter into a detail o&the rea- 
sons which induted me to take up the title of 
this paper,’ &c. To Lord North;-a letter signed 
the Moderator, an@ dated May 26, 1770: bè- 
ginning thus...‘ My Lord, it gives me a painful 
pleasure,’ &c. This is an encomium on admi- 
nistration for rejecting the Lord Mayor. Beck- 
ford's Remonstrance. A Letter to the Lord 
Mayor Beckford, signed Probus; dated May 26, 
1770...This is a violent abuse of governmént 
for rejecting the Remonstrance, and begins thus : 
‘When the endeavours of a spirited people tev 
‘frée themselves from an unsupportabdle slavery.” 
On the back of this essay, which is directed to 
Cary, (a particular friend of Chatterton in Bris- 
tol), is this indorsement: ‘ Accepted by Bingley, 
set for and thrown out of the North Briton, 21st 
‘June, on account of the Lord Mayocr’s death. 
t Lost by his death, on this essay, £l 11 6 


great encouragement which genius meets with 
in Lendon; adding with exultation, ‘if Rowley 
had been a Londoner, instead of a Bristowyan, | 
might have lived by copying bis works;’ yet it 
does not appear that any of Rowley’s pieces, ex- 
cept the ¢ Balade of Charitie,’ were exhibited 
after he left Bristol. He exhorts his sister to 
‘ improve in copying music, drawing, and every 
thing which requires genius,’ observing, that, al- 
though in Bristol's mercantile style those things 
may be useless, if not a aetriment to her, here 
they are very profitable. 

His engagements at that period appear to have 
been numerous; for, besides his employment in 
the magazines, he speaks of a connexion he had 


Ranelagh, Vauxhall, &c. and, in a Jetter of the 
goth to his sister, he mentions another with a 
bookseller, ‘the brother of a Lord,’ (a Scotch 
one indeed), to compile a voluminous history of 
London, to appear in numbers, for which he was 
to have his board at the bookseller’s housey and 
a handsome premium, ‘ Assure yourself,’ he 
adds, ‘every month shall end to your advantage. 
I will send you two silks this summer. My. 
mother shall not be forgotten.’ 


Party-wriling, however, secme to have beer 
one of his favourite employments. It was agree- 
able to the satirical turn of his disposition, and 
it gratified. his vanity by the prospect of elevat- 
ing him into immediate notice. When Mrs. 
Ballance recommended it to him to endeavour 
to get into some office, he told her, ‘he hoped, 
with the blessing of.God, very soon to be sent 
prisoner to the Tower, which would make his 
fortune.’ ` 

In his letter to his mother, May 6, he says, 
‘Mr. Wilkes knew me by my writings since I 
corresponded with the booksellers here. I shall 
visit him next week. He affirmed that what. 
Mr. Fell had of mine could not be the writings 
of a youth, and expressed a desire to know the 
author. By means of another bookseller, I shail, 
be introduced to Townsend and Sawbridge. 1 
am quite ‘familiar at the Chapter coffce-house, 
and know all the geniuses there. A character 
is now unnecessary; an author carries his che- 
racter in his pen.’ š l 


He informs his sister, that if money flowed as 


na Gained in Elegies, . . . 2 20 

fast upon him as honours, he would give her a : 
rtion of five thousand pounds. ‘This extra- seesoreraseeeseEs8ays, e, o «@ 3 30 
po soe ar ne i - Am glad he is deadby . . . 3136 


ordinary elevation of spirits arose from an intro- 
duction to the celebrated patriotic Lord Mayor, 
Beckford. 

Chatterton had, it seems, addressed an essay 
to him, which was so well received, that it en- 
couraged him to wait upon his Lordship, in 
order to obtain his approbation, to address a 
second letter to him on the subject of the City 
Remonstrance, ‘His Lordship,’ adds he, ¢ re- 
ceived me as politely as a citizen could, and 
warmly invited me to call upon him again. The 
rest is a secret.’ | 


His inclination, doubtless, led him to espouse 
the party of opposition; but he complains that 
‘no money is to be got on that side of the ques- 
tion; interest is on the other side ; but he is a 
poor author who cannot write on both sides. I 
believe I may be introduced (or if I am not, I'll 
introduce myself} to a ruling power in the Court 
party? 

When Beckford died, he is said to have been 
almost frantic, and to have exclaimed that he 
was ruined. He solaced his grief, by writing an 
Elegy on his death, -whicli contains more of 
frigid praise than ardent feeling. 


Indeed, that he was serious in his intention of 
writing on both sides, and tirat he ‘alternately 
Aattered and satirized all ranks and parties,’ is 
evident from the following list of pieces, Written 


t Essays,’ he says to his sister, ‘on the patriotic 
side, fetch no more than what the copy is sold 
fur. On the other hand, unpopular essays will 
not even be a<cepted, and you must pay to have 
them printed, but then you seldom lose by it. 
Courtiers are so sensible of their deficiency in 
merit, that thcy generally reward all who know 
how to daw them with an appearance of it.’ 

On this sandy foundation of party-writing, 
Chatterton erected a visionary fabric of future 
greatness. It was a common assertion with him, 
‘that he would settle the world before he had 
done.’ 

In a letter to his sister, July 20, he tells her, 
$ My company is courted every where ; and, could 
I humble myself to go into a compter, could have 
had twenty places before now; but I must be 
among the great; state matters suit me much 
better than commercial.’ 

His taste for dissipation seems to have kept 
pace with the increase of his vanity. To frequent 
places of public amusement, he accounts as ne- 
cessary to him as food. ‘Iemploy my money,’ 
says he,‘ now, in fitting myself fashionably, and 
getting into good company ; this last article 
always brings me in interest.’ 

In the letter to hia mother, May -14, he says, 
*a gentleman who knows at the Chapter, as an 
author, would have introduced me as a come 


v 


. muneration . for those periodical labours, that 


panion to the young Duke of Northumberland, 
in his intended general tour; but alas! I speak 
no language but my own.’ It is not very credi- 
ble that he was likely to be accepted on so slen- 
der a ground of recommendation. eae 

But his splendid visions of promotion and 
consequence soon vanished. Not long after his 
arsival in London, he writes to his mother, ‘ the 
poverty of authors is a common observation, but 
not always a true one. No author can be poor, 
who understands the arts of booksellers ; without 
this necessary knowledge, the greatest genius 
may starvey and with it the greatest dunce may 
live in Splendor. This knowledge I have pretty 
much dipped into.’ | 

This knowledge, however, instead of conduct- 
ing to opulence and independence, proved a de- 
lusive guide; and though he boasis of having 
Pieces in the month of June 1770, in the Gospel 
Magazine, the Town and Country, the Court and 
City, the London, the Political Register, &c. and 
that almost the whole Town and Country for July 
was‘his; yet it appears, so scanty was the re- 


even these uncommon exertions of industry and 
genius were insufficient to ward off the approach 
of povdty ; and he seems to have sunk, at onck, 
from the highest elevation of hope and illusion, 
to the depths of despair. _ . 

_ Early in June,.he removed his lodgings from 
Shore-ditch, to Mrs. Angel’s, sackmaker, in 
Brook-street, Holborn. Mr. Croft attributes the 
change to the necessity he was under, from the 


. nature of his employments, of frequenting public 


piaccs. It is probable that he might remove, 
‘Jost Mr. Walmsiley’s family, who had heard his 
frequent boasts, and observed his dreams of 


“= greatness, should be the spectators of hig ap- 


proaching indigence. Pride was the ruling pas- 


1 gio of Chatterton; and. a. too acute. schie pt 


shame is ever found to accompany literary pride. 

But, however desirous he might be of pre- 
serving appearances to the world, he was suffi. 
ciently lowered in his own expectations ; when 
we find his towering ambition reduced to the 
miserable rope of securing the very ineligible 
appoinumpnt of a surgeon's mate to Alrica. 

His resolution was announced in a poem to 


~ Miss Bush. Probably, indeed, when he wrote 


the African Eclogues, which was just before, 
he might not be without a distant contempla- 
tion of a similar design ; and perhaps we are to 


- attribute a part of the exulting expressions which 


occur in the letter to his mother and sister, to 
the kina and laudable intention of making them 


happy, with respect to his prospeggs in life, since. 
. we find him, almost at the very crisis of his djs- 


tress, sending a number of little unnecessary 
presents to them and his grandmother, while, 
perhaps, he was himself almost in want of the 
necessaries of life. 

He appliedyin his distress, to Mr. Barrett, for 
a recommendation to this unpromising station. 
On the score of incapacity, probably, Mr. Bar- 
rett refused him the necessary recommendation, 
and his last hope was bisted. : 

Of Mrs. Angel, «vith whom he last resided, 
no inquiries have.affurded any satisfactory in- 

. telligence; but there can be little doubt that his 
death was preceded by extreme indigence. 

Mr. Cross, an apothceé¢ary in Brook-street, in- 
formed Mr. Wartom that when Chatterton lived 
in the neighbourhood, he frequently called at the 
shop, and was repeatedly pressed by Mr. Cross 
to dine or sup with him, in vain. One evening, 
however, human frailty so far prevailiggg ver 11S 
dignity, as to tempt him to partake of the regale 
of a barrel of oysters, when he was observed to 
eat most voracjously. 

_ Mrs. Wolfe, a barber's wife, within a few doors 
pf the house where Mrs. Angel lived, has also af- 
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forded ample testimony, both to his poverty and 
his pride. She says, ‘that Mrs. Angel told her 
after his death, that on the 24th of August, as she 
knew he had not eaten any thing for two or three 
days, she begged he would take some dinner 
with her; but he was offended at her expressions, 
which seemed to hint that he was in want, and 
assured her he was not hungry.’ | 
‘Over his death, for the sake of humanity,’ 
says Mr. Croft, ‘J would willingly draw a veil. 
But this must not be. They who are in a con- 
dition to patronise merit, and they who feel a 
consciousness of merit which is not patronised, 
may form their own resolutions from the catas- 


trophe of his tale ;....those to lose no opportuni- 


ty of befriending genius; these to seize ever 
opportunity of befriending themselves, and upon 
no account to harbour the most distant idea of 
quitting this world, however it may be: unworthy 
of them, lest despondency should at last deceive 
us into so unpardonable a step.’ 

Chatterton, as appears by the Coroner’s inquest, 
swallowed arsenic in water,on the 24thof August 
1770, and died, in consequence thereof, the next 
day, at the age of seventeen years and nine 
months. He was buried in a shell in the burying 
ground ef Shoe-lane work-house. 


[To be Continued. ] 
ca 
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` Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 


Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 
- [Céntinued. J 


Finding very little occasion for my guide or 
mule, and being much plagued with leading the 
latter from rock to rock, l determined sending 
them: back es seen as I arrived atthe hitec vil- 


young peasant to guide me to Chamouny, which 
was about twelve miles off. 

‘ The mountains which shut in the little valley 
of Valorsine are extremely high and steep, from 
which large avalanches fall in winter, and fre- 
quently destroy travellers as well as the peasants, 
fur they are sometimes so huge, that their velo- 
city, increased by their weight, carries them even 
‘across the vallcy, and seme distance up the side 
of the opposite mountain. 


My guide appeared a very intelligent young 
man, and amused me by the account he gave of 
his-little valley, from which he had never wan- 
dered farther than Martigny and Chamouny. 
He said there were only ninety-four inhabitants 
who -worked the ground themselves, with the 
assistance of their ‘cows, for there was not a 
mule or horse belonging to it, the winter being 
too long, and the hay they make insufficient for 
their suppert. Oxen are for the same reason 
rejected tor cows, which not only peiform all 
the laborious parts of agriculture, but supply 
milk, cheese, and butter, their staple articles. 
and which they exchange at the neighbouring 
towns, on market days, for the necessaries they 
requires 

When I first entered the valley of Chamouny, 
I was struck with the grandeur of the scenery, 
and the beauty of the cultivation of the plains. 
Thick vapours enveloped the summit of mont 
Blane, but his white sides betrayed the giant of 
the Alps, and I admired its grandeur, though in 
part obscured. In one single view Í beheld the 
glaciers of Argentiere and des Bois, the former 
of which is the source of a rapid torrent, whose 
azure arch I crossed the stream, among blocks 
of granite, to admire. E ventured near enough 
to distinguish the gushing of the waters from 
out of the deep recesses of this cerwlean grotto, 
but as I had heard of accidents from the falling 


lage of Valorsine, where I hired a smart looking |. 
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of the arch of ice, which is constantly dissolving, 
I refrained from a closer examination. 

I continyed my walk along the banks of the 
Arne till I came to the village of Chamouny, 
after passing through several smal] hamicts, 
whose neat cottages and inclosures bespoke 
content and humble happiness. The fields be- 
gan now to assume a tawny hue, and the season 
bad spread its influence up the sides of the 
mountains, where the deep green of the pine 
forests was all the verdure nature had left to 
enliven the dreary prospects, except a few pas- 
tures in the bottoms, whose. happier situation 
had spun out their existence a little longer than 
the rest, and informed the traveller of the beau- 
ties an earlier visit would have presented to his 
view in this much celebrated and charming valley. 

My arrival was a cause of great joy in the 
village, where travellers, particularly English- 
men, (who arc great favourites), have been scarce 
since the war began; and as Americans are uni- 
versally on the continent tonsidered as English- 
men, I received a hearty welcome from the 
landlord of the inn, who put me into a nice little 
building, which he had erected for the accom- ` 
modation of travellers of the better sort, and left 
me the whale house to myfelf. 

I was soon after my arrival beset by guides, 
chrystal hunters, &c. offering their services and 
curiosities with such importunity, that it cost me 
a few livres to get rid of them. My landiord re- 
commended to me, as a guide, Jaques Paccard, 
who had often accompanied M. de Saussure in 
his Alpine excursions. As he appeared intelli- 
gent, strong, and obliging, I have engaged him 
to atsend me by day break to-morrow, to show 
me the top of the Montanvert. So, till I return, 
farewel. 

- : November 2. 

Excursiortathe Montanvert andthe Ber de Glace. 


I was up this.morning as soon as the day 


. dawned, and was mortified to find the valley co- 


vered with fog. I returned to my bed in despair 
of ever seeing the far-famed glaciers of Chamou- 
ny, but it was nat long before Paccard rapped at 
my door, telling me he was ready, and congra- 
tulated me en the morning being -so fine. I 
instantly ran to the window, and was agtonished 
to find the fog had entirely disappeared, and left 
me the proud prospect of Mont Blanc to his very 
summit without a cloud. Elated with my good 
fortune, I made haste to dress myself, and, after 
partaking of a slight breakfast, set out with my 
guide for the top ef the Montanve rt. 

About a mile beyond the Arve, we began to 
ascend by a slanting, rugged path, through a. 
dark grove of pines and larchs. Had I not 
been pretty well accustomed to mountainous 
ascents, I should have found thiva very fatigu- 
ing one. On emerging from the forest, we crossed 
u deep ravine, worn by the rapid fall of the rocks 
ftom above. the fragments of which lay in piles 
below us, with trunks of trees brought down by 
the impetuosity of their descents. On raising 
my eyes, the prospect of the projecting masses 
above me was not a little terrifying, as I could 
not tell the moment when they might be loosen- 
ed, and particularly as my guide had cautioned 
me, just before we emtered vpon this scene, not 
to speak loud, lest the vibrations of the air might 
detach any rocks that were tottering, and re- 
quired only a stight agitation to produce their 
tall. A short distance farther we crossed the 
fragments of a small avalanche of snow, that had 
fallen a few days before, which was another 
warning to me of the danger of travels among the 
Alps, for had we met with it in its descent, we 
should infwlibly have been precipitated dewn the 
steep in the forest, which grows at the fuot of 


the: mountain..; : 
( To be Continued) 
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grown immortal with the strain that floated from 
its shores, o- the pencil that sketched its beauties. 

Rode the same evening to Mr. Jay's, formerly 
the governor of this state, and the author of the 
famous treaty with Great Britain, which has ex- 
cited the clamours of scmie, but the admiration 
and gratitude of every real friend to his country. 

Great men are always interesting, but never 
more so than in retirement. Power throws 
around them a lustre which too often dazzles 
the eye of scrutiny, or seduces her into a com- 
plaisance to error. Though the closet may be, 
in some measure, an avenue to the heart, and 
there are moments when even hypocrisy is her- 
self, yet the scope which they give to specula- 
tion is so narrow, and so perfidious to truth 
are the confidants of the great, that genuine 
character may lie forever concealed behind the 
fame of a statesman or a hero. In retirement 

we view them without the hazard of deception. 
Ambition has there ceased to glow; the fervors 
of party have subsided, and the meridian of ac- 
tion and of enterprise is exchanged for the mild 
twilight of philosophy. We there view them 
stript of the ceremonials of office, and wielding 
the humble sceptre of individual sway. And sure- 
ly no idea can be more interesting or sublime 
than that of a genius which has once swayed the 
councils, or shaped the destinies of an empire, 
engaged in domestic duty, “d incircled by the 
domestic virtues. The grea man, in retirement, 
is like the ship of war, which, after braving many 
3 combat, lies peacefully embosomed in the har- 
bour, and yet awes us by the recollection of the 
victories she has won. Í 

To men, who have served their country 
merely because she served their interest, and 
who measure merit by equipage or dress; it 
would, perhaps, be matter of not a little astonish- 
ment to recognize in the venerable farmer of 
Bedford, a character who has mere than once 
filled, with honour, the highest dignities of this 
state, and represented tn Europe the legatory 
sense of the nation. And yet in his countenance 
you cannot but read the superiority of the man. 
With an eye of the mildest expression, he is 
possessed of features which are the sure indica- 
tions of intellectual activity and vigor. Serious, 
yet not severe, and superior to the artifices of a 
borrowed consequence; you see in him nothing 
of that decisive superciliousness, which is so 
often (and it wculd scem with some justice) the 
companion of his greatness. In short his con- 
descensions are not less dignified than his com- 
mands; and he interests you as much by the 
superior powers of his mind, as he docs by that 
bewitching address, by which he tcaches you to 
forget that you are his inferiors. 

Mr. Jay has ckosen, for his retreat, a spot 
most beautifully adapted to study and contem- 
plation ; in which, like Cincinnatus, he can enjoy, 
apart from its turmoi/s, the sweet reflection of 
having served his country. But Ais ease is not 
inglorious. It is not the nerveless apathy ofin- 
dolence or disgust. He has but exchanged ene 
sphere of action for another. While his lighter 
moments are divided between the little cares of 
his family and the delightful study of nature, 
his closet is still the scene of painful application. 
He is preparing to favour the world with a com- 
ment on the Propheciés’; a subject on which he 
has bestowed much thought and attenuon. So 
that those who lament the state of things, which 
forced such patriotism and talents into exile, 
will, at least, have the censolation to reflect, 
that, even m retirement, those talents and that 
patriotism are devoted to his country. B 

From THE CHARLESTON CouRIER, 

The celebrated Henry Fielding, who had cer- 

tainly more wit as well as humour than any man 
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It has been my practice, for several years, to keep 
minutes of the little excursions, which the heat of 
the city renders necessary during the summer, 
and though my vanity cannot dub them éraveils, 
yet I have thought that some of them might give 
interest to a page of narrative. I have lying by 
me one of an excursicn to Albany, in which I have 
attempted to sketch a few scenes from the banks 
ef the Hudson; should the present attempt meet 
a favourable reception, that will be sent you for 
insertion. 


B. 


Extracts from mem. of an excursion.to Redford, in 
the county of West Chester and state of New-York, 
in the summer of 1803. 3 


Arrived about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Bed- 
ford is a pleasantly situated village, surrouaded 
by rugged elevations, which, though they do 
not deserve the name of mountains, yet give an 
air of serenity and seclusion to the valley thcy 
incirclee To those, who have been accustomed 
to contemplate the unvaried surface of a sea 
coast, in which little escapes the innovations 
of art, but the soil which she cultivates, this 
village and its environs must furnish a topic cf 
new and delightful emotion. And surely to 
persecuted Virtue, 01 deluded Lope, no asylum 
can be more sacred; no solitudes in which obli- 
vion may sooner steal over the poignancy of 
sensation, and sooth, in his exile from the world, 
the wearied victim of its passions. On descend- 
ing into these secluded vales, the deepness of 
the shade, and the hallowed stillness of the 
air, divested me of the cares, and I might almost 
say the consciousness, of a social being. I left 
behind me all ideas of a world in which repose 
is denied even to virtue; or thought of it only to 
render more delicious the quiet that incircled 
me. Fancy pictured, inthe seclusion of Bedford, 
those haunts whith the passion of Petrarch has 
made immorta% The sighs of the evening gale 
seemed to hyeathe the imperfect accents of his 
lyre, and the echo, that floated on its bosom, 
murmurcd the name of Laura! 


The 4pproach to Bedford furnishes a view as 
interesting from its rudeness, as from its extent. 
After a gradual ascent of about a mile, you reach 
the summit of a hill, on the south side of the 
valley in which the village is situated. On gaining 
this elevation, an assembtage of objects, than 
which nothing in nature can be conceived more 
sublime or beautiful, occasions a momentary 
pause of rapture. Beneath you, the road is seen 
at intervals, as it descends the hill, till it is lost 
in the foliage of locusts: from these the spire ef 
the village church rises in all the pride of rustic 
magnificence. The cottages, which from the 
abruptness of the declivity, themselves in a 
great measure escape the view, are beautifully 
reflected from the transparent bosom of a lake. 
To the right, the eye extends over a soil, at one 
time swelling into. craggy elevations, and at 
another spreading itself into vales of the most 
enchanting verdure, ‘To the north and west, it 
extends over a vast successicn of mountains. 
wooded to their summits, and throwing their 
shadows over intervals of equal wildness. It is, 
at length, arrested in its excursions by the lofty 
barricrs of the Hudson, which, from their distance 
and elevation, forra an interesting back-ground to 
the picture. The lake, whose placid bosom 
scems never to have felt a tempest, is not the 
least interesting object in the group; and had it 
tren seated amid the haunts of Avernum or 

wicluse, instead of bearing, (as it does here), 

humble title of a pond, would, ere this, have 


of his day, has in one of the preliminary chapters ` 
which we find prefixed to ev:h Book of his novels, 
very gravely lavcured to prove that men whe 
pretend to write, ought to make themselves 
masters of the subject they attempt to discuss. ' 
The reader will see that this was an ironical 
sneer at ignorant scribblers, and will feel the ` 
acumen of it more poignantly when he reads’ 
* The Contents’ of that chapter, which, as well’ 
as we can recollect, is couched in these words: 
‘Chap, I. Which serves to shew that an author will 
not be i:tely to write the worse for understanding a’ 
little of his sucject.” A man must live long and 
variously in life, and be’ habituated to diligent cri- 
cal observation upon language, and the subjects: 
to which language is applied, before he would 
be able tesdiscern the beauty and force of this: 
satire of Fielding’s, or to conceive the number 
of mstances, ard the extent of the abuses to 
which it may be applied, almost every day that 
he looks about him, or reads a common publicae’ 
tion. According to all the received notions of 
the lettered men of the world, a person, before 
he attempts to instruct, ought to have been in- 
structed ; before he enters upon the office of ex- 
plaining a science, or discussing a subject of any 
kind, he ought to be master of it in all Re relae: 
tions; and before he erects himself into the 
office of holding discourses, whether to instruct, 
to convince, or to persuade, ought at least to 
know the use of words, the correct construction 
of language, and the properties of style. In a 
word, that to constitute a writer, even a mode-' 
ratcly decent writer, two things are absolutely’ 
and essentially necessary : one, knowledge of the ` 
subject on which he descants; the other, know- 
ledge of language sufficient to appropriate pre- 
cise words to the meaning which he intends to 
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~ If either of these were of necessity to be tifs~ 
pensed with, it is evidently the power over lan- 
guage which could be best spared, though words, 
being the types of ideas, one would think it must 
be impossible to utter the one, but at the sugges- 
tion of the other; for, exclusive of the trijiing 
consideration, that words without any meaning 
are at best unproductive of improvément or 
pleasure, there is this accumulation of evil in it, 
that those who have the courage to attempt such 
displays of their talents, are sure to muluply and 
inctease the sound and the bulk of their words 
in proportion to the vacuity of thcir brains; so 
that the sound is sure to be always in the inverse 
ratio of the sense. 
Whenever the itch for scribbling, or making 
speeches, conmionly called Orations, has seized 


cation; when that distemper called the cacoethes 
scribendi, gets a fast hold of him, he may be set 
down at once as ina state of incurable zeadnesse 
The very nature and origin of the diséage pre- 
vents the cure of it; for he who imagines himeelf , 
capable of giving public instructf™n, or blazing ` 
as an author or poet, without information or 
learning, labours under a calenture of the bram, 
which never will submi@to the drudgery or hu- 
miliation of receiving from*the instruction Of . 
others what he so deplorably wants himself. ~ 
If some of this sort of gentlemen, who flatter 
themselves that they are writers merely on the’ 
strength of heaping together `a congeries of words, 
which convey no one distinct idea; and who 
think themselves eloquent, when they are only 
provoking Jaughter or pity, by their efforts, were 
acquainted with the light in which their compo- 
sitions g@ viewed by the discerning, or could 
imagine the contempt they excite, assuredly 
they would not take such pains to incur it. 
The mind goes along with, approves, and often 
adinires’the labours! of a mang who, though de- 
ficient in words, possesses Strong sense, sound 


a young person without adequate talents or edus ¢ 


ihi 


judgment, and a perfect knowledge of his subject. 
His words, such as they are, convey his thoughts, 
and his thoughts being worth the conveying, and 
deserving of attention, his efforts are always more 
or less successful. He has not ready treasured up 
in memory a variety of words, from which to make 
a choice, but his thoughts engender words suit- 
ed to them ; and when they are not engendered 
by thoughts, words are as troublesome and dis- 
gusting to the hearers or readers, and much 
less curious than the chattering of a monkey, or 
the mimickry of a parrot or magpie. 

_ If those gentlemen could be prevailed upon to 
lower their great minds down to a little reading, 
the first books that a good instructor ought to 
put into. their hands, would be those in which 
they might see a picture of their own style ; and 
after they had laughed heartily at it, and enjoy- 
ed all the pleasure to which the ridiculous can 
help them, they should then be shown the resem- 
blance between it and their own productions, and 
if they are not ashamed at once out of writing, 
they must be eternally incurable: wanting, as 
they must, the fundamental materials of im- 
provement, discernment and modesty. If Black- 
more could continue to write epic poetry, after 
having read Martinus Scriblerus, he must have 
had a singular organization of nerves. 

Or if seme modern writers and orators (God 
bless the mark) were to be shown the mock tra- 


gedy farce of Crononhotonthologos, or the letter | 


which the schoolmaster, in Peregrine Pickle, 
writes, for Tom Pipes to Emilla, and were told 
‘ behold, there isthe picture of your style,’ they 
would be startled, and probably for a while doubt 
the existence of a resemblance, thought it could 
be secn by every other eye to be a likencss got 
caricatured, and very little, if at all, overcharged. 

A man who is skilful in style, knows from the 
reading-of the-first two-or three sentences at 
most, the calibre of the writer’s intellect and 
acquirements.. If he sees words which convey 
no precise idea, or have no business in that place; 
if he sees a starved thought puffed out like a 
dropsical carcase on spindle legs, or a bladder 
puffed with wind, he at once discerns the radical 
incurable feebleness of the writer; if he sees a 
Jaborious altempt to raise a trivial or ordinary 
object beyond its natural level, by overstrained, 
awkward eflorts at quaint thoughts, and dis- 
proportionate, extravagant words, multiplied as 
well as maguilied; if he sees redundant, use- 
less cpithets, extravagant far-fetched metaphors, 
many figures confounded and jumbled together 
in one illustration; in a word, if he sees that farra- 
go of trash, which writers of the description we 
Allude to void, when they get seated under the 
ridiculous operation of a verbal diarrhea, he di- 
yectly perceives that the author is not only unfit 
to write, but ignorant of his subject; and what 
is much worse, because more incurable, ignorant 
ef his own deficencies. 

Those extravagant effusions of vanity and 
weakness resemble nothing of which we read in 
the annals of folly, so much as the caperings of 
the crack brain Knight of¥i@Borrowfiul Countenance, 
when he strips himseff, and, exposing his meagre 
nakedness. to broad sunshine, dances, sings and 
cuts capres to the tune of his own fancy, and 
the honour of his dilcineas If indeed they were 
as harmless; if they were done on the Sierra 
mountains, or in the swamps and wildernesses 
of America, in private prank, it would be some- 


. thing; but if they come forth from the press, 


publicity may make them mischievous. _ Those 
who have not had means of judging pa- 
Tison, will.accept them as mcdels, perhaps adopt 
their manner, and thus the very heart of the 
growing literature of the country be gangrened 
and polluted. Such things ought certainly to be 
discouraged, on that important principle. But 
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One of the most eurious parts of the machinery 
is a screwon the principle of Archimedes, which 
turns round in a fixed case, and literally screws 
the malt that is ground by the mill, and conveys it 
to the top of the building, as the mill happens to 


on another account alse. For the honour of the 
country they ought to be discowntenanced. For 
what must the people of Europe think of Ame- 
ricans, if they sce that with them the most vapid 
nonsensense passes current for literary composi- 


“to record in this work. 


of liquor. 
. brewer, of the name of Harweod, conceived the 


tion, and the most turgid bombast for style ? 
For grievances of this kind, »n which the law 
denies the remedy which the public advantage 
requires, there is but one mode of procedure, 
and that is, by ridicule. ‘he species of vicious 
composition now complained of, has obtained 
such general circulation of late, that one would 
think it was owing to some new distemperature 
of the air. The majestic, Vigorous, energetic 
simplicity of the style which distinguished the 
writings of WasHINGTON, and was the result of 
his clear and comprehensive genius, has falfen 
out of use along with his virtues and politics, 
and the country is already inundated with pro- 
ductions, which, if mot discountenanced, will 
produce, within the sphere of their influence, a 
foul, corrupt taste; a taste for that bloated bdf- 
derdash and fulsome bombast; that froth and 
whip-syllabub, so characteyistic of weak, unin- 
formed minds, and so congenial to the maudlin 
politics and flimsy philosophy of the day. 
CorREGIDOR. 


From the Picture of London, for 1803 
THE PORTER BREWERY. 
The wholesome and excellent beverage of 


Porter, obtained its name about the year 1730, 


from the following circumstances, which not 
having yet been printed, we think them proper 
Prior to the above 
mentioned period, the malt liquors in general 
use were ale, beer, and two-penny, and it was 
customary for the drinkers of malt liquor to call 
fer a pint or a tənkard of Hf and half. tets à 
half of ale and half of beer, a half of ale und halt 
of two-penny, or a half of beer and half of two- 
penny. In course of time it also became the 
ptactice to call fora pint or tankard of three 
threads, meaning a third of ale, beer, and two- 
penny; and thus the publican had the trouble to 
go to three casks, and turn three cocks fora pint 
To avoid thts trouble and waste, a 


idea of making a liquor which should partake of 
the united flavours o° ale, beer, and two-penny. 
He did so, and succecded, calling it entire, or 
entire butt, meaning that it was entirely from one 
cask or butt, and as it was a very hearty, nour- 
ishing liquor, it was very suitable for porters and 
other working people. Hence it obtained its name 
of porter. 

Messrs. Whitbread & Co’s. brewery, in Chis- 
well-street, near Moorfields, is the greatest in 
London. The commodity produced in it is also 
estcemed to be of the best quality of any brewed 
in the metropolis.: The quantity of porter brewed 
in the year in this house, has, when malt and 
hops wereat a moderate price, been about 2C0.000 
barrels. | 


There is one stone cistern that contains 3600 
barrels, and there are 49 large oak vats, some of 
which contain 3500 barrels. One is 27 feet In 
height, and 22 feet in diameter, surrounded with 
iron hoops at every four or fve inches distance, 
and towards the bottom covercd with hoops. 
There are three boilers, each of which holds 
about 500 barrels. . l 

One of Mr. Watts’ fire-engines works the 
machinery. It pumps the water, wort, and beer; 
grinds the malt, stirs the mash tubs constantly 
when wanted, and raises the casks out of the cel- 
larse Je is able todo the work of seventy horses, 
though it is of a small size, being only a 24 inch 
cylinder, and does not make more noise than a 
spinning wheel. 


_casks¥ 


be situated rather too low. 

In the upper part-of the building are coolinr 
cisterns, that would cover above five acres of 
land, only six inches deep, but made quite tiglit, 
und kept very clean. The porter cools in these 
generally in about six hours. : 

Great improvements are daily making, and 
particularly in the boilers, two which are cover- 
ed so as to collect the steam, and use it instead 
of cold water, which saves a great deal of fuel. 

The barrels, or casks, of ordinary dimensions, 
are in number about 20,000; two hundred work- 
men are employed, and eighty horses of a very 
large size. One was lately killed, being diseased, 
Whose four shoes weighed 24Ib. and probably 
one of the largest of his specics. 

In the course of the operations, the beer is 
forced by a pump, in pipes under the strect, toa 
large building on the other side, to be put in 


If the mash-tubs, which are about twenty fect 
deep, there is a machine to stir up the malt, that 
constantly turns round, and is very ingeniously 
menaged so, by means of a screw, as to rise and 
fall alternately at the top, the middle, and the 
bottom. 

Whether the great size, or ingenuity of con- 
trivance, is considered, this brewery is one of 
the greatest curiosities that is to be seen any 
wherc, and certainly little less than balf a million 
sterling is employed in machinery, buildings and 
Materials. 

We must ‘not omit here to mention, in con- 
tradiction tò a long but ill founded belief, that’ ” 
Thames: water wone would make good porter,“ 
that in this large brewery the water used is not 
from the Thames, but from the New-River. 

The quantity of porter brewed in London 
annually, exceeds 1,200,0000 barrels of thirty-six 
gallons each. l 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The works of Sterne, after contending with 
the prejudices of some, and the ignorance of 
others, have at length obtained that general ap- 
probation, which they are intitled to by their 
various, original, and intrinsic merits. No writer 
of the present times can lay claim toso many 
unbounded excellencies. In none have wit, hu- 
mour, fancy, pathos, an unbounded knowledge 
of mankind, and a correct and elegant style, been 
so happily united. These properties, which render 
him the delight of every reader of taste, hare 
surmounted all opposition....even Envy, Prudery 
and Hypocrisy are silent. 

Time, which allots to each author his due 
portion of faine, and admits a free discussion of 
his beauties and faults, without favour and with- 
out partiality, hath done ample justice’ to the 
superior genius of Sterwe. It hath fixed his 
reputation as one of the first writers in the 
English language on the firmest basis, and asi- 
vanced him to the rank of a classic. [£, Editor. 

Of a noted trimmer and time server in our 
government, whom the stupidity of republicanism 
has exalted to an undeserved dignity, we may say 


In the wordsof the witty Dr. South, that ‘he is like 
,achurch weather cock, notable for nothing so much, 
as standing high, and turning round. i 


A brilliant writer saysypenhaps mor®eleganiiy 
than ‘justly; that the-variety-ol opinions which 
‘prevails among mankind, tke the wind blowing 
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at different times from different quarters, and with 
different degrces of violence and temperature, is 
certainly productive of a salutary agitation. lhe 
languor occasioned by a constant Sicilian séroaco 
would not be more insufferable than the insipidity 
of universal consent. If all men thought alike 
on all subjects, their pursuits would flag for want 
of opposition. Thatenlivening diversity, which 
appears in human life, and is found to promote 
the ends of social union, by mutually supplying 
defect, and by stimulating to cheerful exertion, 
would sink into the dead repose of unvaried uni- 
formity. An offensive stagnation would be the 
consequence of an exact and universal resem- 
blance of sentiments, instead of that delightful 
vivacity, which results from the apparent chaos, 
the discordant concord of taste, studies, sects, 
parties, principles, antipathies, and predilections. 
All the hues of the prismatic spectrum are in- 
termixed to produce that beautiful result of the 
whole, the snowy whiteness of the Sivan’s plu- 
mage. 

The modest Addison was accuséd by a lady 
ef being dull and heavy in conversation. ‘Madam, 
he replied with great dignity, I have only mine 
pence in my pocket, but I can draw for a thousand 
pounds.’ n 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Ad- 
dison had apartments at the village of Islington, 

~ whither he occasionally retired, and where it is 
supposed he wrote some of the papers in ihe 
Spectator. 3 


TO THE EVITES. 
In ancient Greece, #e know, the nude 
Was scientifically pursued ; x 
In public stood full many a goddess, . . 
Withont a ‘kerchief or a boddice ; 
Such charms celestial could dety, ee 
And blind at once the critjc’s eye. 
Thus now a lady at a baf, 
Whose wealth is merely fersonal, p 5s 
If she is pretty, gay, or young, `, 
`- Displays her charms the beaux among, 

` Whye all Can read in her soft eye, 
‘ Bosorps to sell; at who will buy ?? 
When madam, of a ceriain age, - 
Yields to this all unstripping rage, 
And shews to the amaz'd beholders 

_ Her ample back and brawny shoulders, 
And by her plenteous lack of dress, . 
Shews her thin neck quite bosomless! 
Since no sound motive can direct her, 
So far at least as I conjecture, 
No hopes from gentle love entice her, ` 
i wish her modester and wiser. p 


A TALE. 
A learned lady, there are some, 
Or were, at least, who us’d to come, © 
In the life time of Montague, 
To a snug club yclept Bas bleu, 

, Once to a sage wasintroduc’'d, - = 
And soon the lady’s tongue was loos’d. 
The man had quite a philosophic scowl, - 
Nodded, and look’d as grave as any owl ; 
But such a censtant silence ke 
You would have thought the man had slept. 


Soon after this choice conference, 
The lady with her friends began : 
‘I never met with so much sense, 
Such modesty, in any man ! 
He nodded at the proper place, _ 
ind never once mistook the case; 
Would now most pertinently smile, 
And paid attention all the while. i 
I now have met, for what I’ve long been yearning, 
A man of real wit and real learnings, ` 


A wag, who had devis’d the scheme, 
Thought this a time to raise their mirth, 
Dear madan, this is alla dream, 
I'm glad he was not troublesome, 
But I have known him from his birth, 
^nd the poor man was born both deaf and dumb, 
no i 


a 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


On the Ladies, wearing watches in their bosoms. 


Witlings might say, each lovely creature 
Wears in her bosom a reficater, 
Bec: use most ladies shew a liking 
: To every thing they reckon striking ; 
And that some fair ones love the trick 
Of taking up their goods on fick, 
What though I would not wish to flatter, 
My thoughts are different on the matter. | 
Dear creatures, I rejoice to spy 
Such symptoms of philosophy ; 
That zime you most devoutly prize 
Is plainly shewn by where it lies ; 
Or, could it occupy a part 
So very near a lady’s heart? 
My Chloe has immortal charms 
Which time and death defy ; 
Of ivory are both her arms, 
And a diamond is each eye. 


Her hair of ebony is made, 
` Each lock so strong and big, 
a That not e’en fashion will persuade 
_My nymph to wear a wig. 


Her bosom, all so fair and round, 
Is made of alabaster ; 

So no good reason can be found | 
To say it will not last her. 


The face of this enchanting maid, 
Is one bright damask rose; 

And when it on her cheeks shall fade, 
'T will flourish on her nose. 


For beauty equal, and for fame 
Her praise I'll still rehearse, 

Whose charms are lasting as my flame, 
And deathless.as my verse. 


To Lucasta, on going to the wars, by the celebrated 


a Col. LOVELACE., 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To warre and arms I fiie. P ' 
True; a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field; 
And, with a stronger faith, embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such, ' 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’p I Nor HONOUR MORE. 


‘T.eopold,’ a new novel, is highly praised in 
that elegant miscellany, the European Magazine. 
It is said to abound with incidents ingeniously 
imagined, and characters in high and low life 
well delineated, and properly contrasted. It 15 
evidently the production.of an experienced wri- 
ter, capable of deducing useful instruction from 
the passing scenes of life. 


. SONG. 

From the Sylph of Charles Loftly, Esq. 
I danc’d with Harriet at the fair, 
And prais'd her for her jetty hair, 
Which, like the tendrils of a vine, 
About her brow in wanton twine 

Luxuriantly’ ran ; 
But why I prais’d her, sweet one, know, 
Because I recollected, so 
The tresses negligently flow 
About the cheeks of Ann. - 


One evening in the passion week 
en Lucy play’d at hide and seek, 
Her black eyes shone like glow worms bright, 
And led me by their sparkling light 
To find out where she ran; 
But if I praise them, sweet one, know 
I recollected even go 
The black eyes sparkle, burn and glow 
Ot gentle mistress Ann, 


~ Louisa’s lips in kisses meet 
Like a twin cherry, ripe and sweet; 
In Catharine's breath rich perfume dwelis; 
But, ah! how Julia’s bosom swells 
To charm the gaze of man! 
Yet, if I praise them, sweet one, know 
They singly but remind me....so 
Lips, breath and bosom I can show 
All blent in mistress Ann. 


Lines written on the back of a picture, painted 


by J. Cranch, honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society : 


-| What steads the shivering artist fancy’s fires; 


The shadow’d garb....the visionary bread ; 
Condemn’d in cold obscurity to pine, 
Himself unclad, and *’mid the feast unfed’ ? J.C. 
ANSWER. 


Why, artist, should thy honest soul repine 

At ragged coat shin beef, and vapid wine? 

Why waste thy rich fraught hours in plaints toheaven, 
For aught it has withheld, or aught has given ? 

Fools fatly live to....die without a name; 

Wits greatly starve....to gain immortal fame! 


S. Yecseeg. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tom's fruitful spouse bestow’d a yearly child, 
And he was happy while the banthogs smil’d ; 
Three years ago he join’d a martial band, 
And sought for laurels in a distant land: 

Yet such the force of habit, Nell, they say, 
Still has her yearly child, tho’ Tom’s away. 


e. 


'; Democracy and universal suffrage have an 
inevitablé tendency to equalize property, and to 
destroy all artificial cistinctions, which are creat- 
ed by property. But it should be remembered, for 
our-consolation, that property, especially proper- 
ty’ in slaves, ig firmly established by our free 
constitution, and that the totes, which the mas- 
ters of slaves acquire by that property, may 
sometimes enable them to choose a pre «ident of 
the United States, in opposition to the majority of 
the citizens, slaves being the only species of 
property that is represented in our legislature. 


"No doubt the British entertain hostile disposi- 
tions towards America, which they now consider 
as a province of France, their ancient enemy. But 
while we are secure in the union of our citizens, 
which so happily prevails, and the friendship 


7 of the great nation, we need not care for British 


hostility, nor court British friendship. In a 
manner, suitable to republican economy, we 
have engaged to pay them what we owed them, 
or, at least, what the Virginia merchants owed 
them, and we have nothing further to do with the 
English, except to use their manufactures, as long 
as the French traders refuse to give us credit. 
Being now in possession of liberty and independ- 
ence, and holding so /ofty a rank among the na- 
tions of the world, as we do at present, we may 
laugh at the melancholy apprehensions and mis- 
taken conjectures of the disciples of the old 
school. ‘here is no¥the remotest probability 
of a civil war, or a dissolution of our famous 
confederacy. The north has the most perfect 
confidence in the virtue of ¢he south, and Vir- 
ginia would to morrow surrender up her virgin 
charms to Vermont. Negroes and republicans 
love each other like Jonathan and David, and 
Puritans and rakehells harmonize in a concert 

truly delightful ` 


aaa 


Thiwithe many are the most fit to govern, and 
that the duty of the few is only to obey them, is 
a principle so evident to a republicam unter- 
standing, that it has become the ruling and de- 
terming principlelin all legislative and judicial 
assemblies in which the sentence of the majority 
- f 


is hokt to be the sentence of the whole, which 
supposes thal every individual] has an equal right 
and capacity of judging; as, otherwise, the ma- 
jority of the citizens of a state, counted, like cattle, 
by the head, could not be reckoned the whole 
state, in matters of election. © 


Mr. Hooker has long since observed how easy 
it is to persuade men that they are ill governed 
when they themselves are not the governors, but 
this art has been carried to much greater perfec- 
tion, since his time, by our modern demagogues, 
whose liberty is enlightened by philosophy, where- 
as, in Mr. Hooker's time, all men were hampered 
by religious principles of one sort or other, to: 
which they were obliged to reconcile their no- 
tions in the best manner they could, though at 
present they are only governed by reason and 
philosophy, i. e. by their own ideas and inclina- 
tions. 

The, celebrated Bonaparte appears to have 
possest, in the highest degree, the talent describ- 
ed in our last paragraph. He was able to per- 
suade the directory and legislative assembles of 
France, that the republic had been ill governed 
for years. He did not, it js true, trouble bim- 
self to collect proofs, but supported his assertion 
by forty grenadiers, abundantly qualified to sup- 
ply the place of argumenis. 

A passion for revolutions and reforms, was 
unquestionably introduced into England at the 
revalution of 1688, and so confirmed as to be 
almost established in the national faith and prac- 
tice. The habit of finding fault with almost every 
thing that is established proceeds from a pergua- 
sion that government is neither sacred nor in- 
violable. Butthis must appear absurd to those, 
who believe that government is merely an ordi- 
nance of the people, which they may aker of 
overturn at their pleasure. = © °°: .: 

A wit, bemoaning the uncomfortable prospec 
of celibacy, and comparing the respective bap» 
piness of a married and single state, sapere 
what can make the bitter cup of a bachélor’s#llif 
go down! aud in the same tone, by way of seif- 
condolent response, observed, a-las! a-las? ' ' 


+ 


There is a passage in Churchill’s Poems which 
one would suppose was written for the express 
purpose of ridiculing that nonsensical and whin- 
ing style of poetry, toe prevalent on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Ah! woeful me! ah! woeful man! 

Ah! woeful all! do all we can. 

Who can on earthly things depend, 

From one to t'other moment’s end? ' 
Ffonour, wit, genius, wealth and glory, 
Good lack! good lack! are transitory ; - 
Nothing is sure and stable found, 

The very earth itself turns round, 
Monarchs, nay ministers must die, 

Must rot, must stink....ah me! ah why? 
Cities themselves in time decay ; 

If cities thus......ah! well a day ! 

If brick and mortar have an end, 

On what can flesh and blood depend. 

Ah! woeful me! ah woeful man! 

Ah! woeful all! do all we can ! 7 


Inordinate desire for power and rank is the 
secret stimulus for canting patriotism. Jehn 
Hampden did not value the payment of twenty 
shillings to a tax gatherer of Charics [. a sum so 
puny was not an object to an opulent country gen- 
tleman. But it imported his ambition much tu 
engage in a controversy with the king his master. 
One ray of anger from a STUART would ilumine 
the obscurity of John Hampden. t 
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‘THE PORT FOLIO. 


From a late most extraordinary and stupend- 
ous communication to the apostate Talleyrand, 
it should seem that our French ambassador at 
the court of the Corsican was not only deaf to 
the suggestions of prudence, but blind to the 
dearest interests of his country. > 

Wanted for the Aurora service. Three fellows 
without ears, two with backs flagrant from the 
beadle, one traitor, and a couple of deists. None 
need apply, but who can come well recommended 
from Newgate, or their last place. : 

N. B. Any young imp of sedition, who would 
make a tolerable devi/, may have every thing 
found him, except his washing. 


Coven? GARDEN. 


OTHELLO, This play is got up with unusual 
magnificence, and was, as it deserved, well re- 
ceived. Mr. Kemble in Othello,’ was in general 
tame and whihing. The famous apology in the 
first act we never heard so badly delivered. In 
some of the impassioned parts he was very im- 
pressive. Pity it is that the advantages of person, 
of attitude, and of matchless art, which he pos- 
sesses, should not be attended with a more na- 
tural manner of speaking. | 

Mr. Cook, in Iago, drew, and most justly 
drew, an universal applause from the beginning 
to the end. He appears no where to greater ad- 
vantage than in lago. n 

Mrs. Siddons bids defiance to time, and though 
we might wish her younger, we cannot wish her 
to play the part of Desdemona better. 

Mrs. Litchfield was, as usual, admirable. Her 
merit last night is greatly enhanced by ihe state 
of her health, which would have given her a 
juster right to plead indisposition than is some- 
times assumed. | | 

Charles Kemble was superior to himself. His 
drunken scene was excellently performed. 


[Lon. paper. 


An Irish Journalist observes, that an inaisidle 
female is exposed in Paris to the curiosity of 
spectators. Ihe price is one shilling a sht. 

A novel has been lately published in England, 
intitled ‘ Azemia,’ by Jaquetta Agnetta Mariana 
Jenks. This bead roll of a name reminds us of 
Dr. GoipsMitn’s Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Shegyse 


EPITAPH. 
Here rests my spouse ; no pair thro’ life 
So egual liv’d as we Jid, 
Alike we shar'd perpetual strife, 
Nor knew I rest till she did. 

_ Any person, moderately skilled in the English 
language, and in the laws of logic, will have in- 
stant Occasion, in perusing the Aurora, to apply 
to that paper the following lines from Gır FORD: 


Abortive thoughts, that rigHt and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrific’d to party, sense to sound ; 

False glare, incongruous images combine, 

And noise and nonsense clatter thro’ the line. 


The Fellows of Baliol College, in Oxford, order- 
ed the gates to be shut on the fast day. Dr. Leigh, 
the master, Said on the occasion: ‘we are very 
strict oa the observance ef this day ; we not only 
fast ourselves, but make the gates fast also.’ 


A butcher's boy, on Saturday last, carrying 
his tray on his shoulders, accidently struck it 
against a lady’s head, and discomposed her wig. 
‘The deuce take the tray,’ cried the lady in a 
passion. ‘Madam,’ said the lad gravely, ‘ the 
deuce cannot take the tray. | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Climenole’ is very earnestly requested to 
persevere in his laudable design. Let him 
shame those by satire, who are callous to every 
thing else, and render ridiculous those falsc 
traitors and false tenets, on which argument 
and truth have been exercised in vain and ecx- 
hausted. We hope to hear from him both publiciy 
and privately. 


It is understood that there are certain studious 
and literary ladies in this city, who, though pos- 
sessing the powers of invention and poctry, are 
timid of criticism, and slow to publish. - They 
may be assured that their essays shall experience 
no rude or cold treatment from tl.e Editor. He 
is anxious to render service to modest merit, and 
to give the most liberal encouragement to the 
genius, talents, and virtue of the ladies. 


The suceessful imitator of the style of Hud:- 
bras, who ofce called himself Simon Spunkey in 
the country, and now passes by the name of 
Christopher Caustic in town, has promised cer- 
tain poctical contributions to the Editor. 


The spirited strictures by FALKLAND of the 
indiscreet and pernicious letter of Mr. Liying- 
ston, our #rench ambassador, shall be mertal 
next week. The name, the style, and the senti- 
ments of this indignant writer are all respectable . 
in the estimation of the Editor. 


¢B’ the author of a tour, which has been 
vividly sketehed in the Port Folio of this week, 
is a travelfer with the eye of a poet, and the ob- 
servation of a man of the world. His remarks 
on the character of Mr. Jar are peculiatly de- 
lightful to the Editor. ‘To the sagacity, cou- 
ruge, foresight, and energy of this eminent 
statesman, we are indcbted for a Treaty, with- 
out which this country would have been com- 
pletely convulsed by the lunatics of Jacobinism, 
and probably nothing more than a fief of the re- 
gicide. EP ne ee ae 

The well deserved and contemptuous criticism 
by ‘ Corregidor,’ we copy with alacrity from the 
Charleston Courier, an elegant and judicious 
Journal, whose circulation if, commensurate with 
our warm.-wistes, would be as wide as the limits 
of our couatry. 


The teanslation of that exquisite efegy of 
Milton, whith, with ¢ luscious elegance,’ he com- 
posed during hi3 minority, is confessedly from a 
juvenile pen. Still to attempt a version of such 
elegant Latinity, as is contained in those sweet 
verses, which begin thus, 


In se perpetuo tempus revolubile gyro 
Iam revocat zephyros vere tepente novos. 


is itself worthy of commendation. Our youth- 
ful translator has in many stanzas acquitted him- 
self adroitly, and if some of his lines be harsh 
or obscure, there is general evidence of Genius in 
the production. In this new and rude country, in 
consequence of the execrable nature of our insti- 
tutions, it is very rare for a republican stripling 
to read Latin, and it is still more rare to re- 
ligh it. For neither in the style nor the senti- 
ments of the ancisnts ts there any thing which is 
of kindred to Jndian literature, or Gallic opinions. 
We, therefore, always hail every performance, 
which exhibits either Roma» beauty, or ENG Lisi 
good sense, and disdainfully leave to the Vandal 
republican his Boston orations of the fifth cf 
March, and his fanatic sermons of the nineteenth 
of April. With the tale and tinsel of speech let 
him be dazzled, while the Editor and his friends 
are contented to admire. ala STERLING PURITY, 


‘THE PORT FOLIO. 


The splendid goddess modest blush 
| And urg'd her matin steeds to quic 
To gladden mortals with the morn; 
And gild the mountains with her g€ 
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‘d her crime, 
ker pace, 
ng’s prime, 
olden face. 


ORIGINAL POETRY; 


FOR THE PORY FOLIO, 


A 
T 
A 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


W you think the followiag attempt to translate one of 
the youthful Latin effusions of that great poet, 
Milton, merits a place in the Port Folio, you will 
be picased to insert it. It is but justice to the 
translator to mention, that, at the time of the 
translation, he was of the same age, as the author 
was when he wrote the original, Anno, Ætatis 20. 


E 
N 
T 
O 


T 
A 


Reviving Earth strips off her hated age, 

And longs, O Phebus, to attract thy leve, 

Thy fond affections she would fain engage, 
And by her charms thy sensual passions move. 


And sure she’s worthy ;.....what more beauteous 
now? 

What bliss luxurious does her breast disclose ? 

She breathes Arabia....from her comely brow, 

With mild camomia sheds the Paphian rose. 


A TRANSLATION OF Mitron’s FIFTH LATIN 
ELEGY, ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Now Time, revolvin 
Recalls th’ enlivenin 


g in perpetual gyre, . T 
g Zephyrs of the Spring, grove her forehead bind! 


The shepherd too h 


In danci 
Part de 


\ 

is jointed reed now 
has her fav’rite son 
is stars in plaintive 
the listening dolphin 


plays, 
£5 

lays, 

8 throng. 


nd pretty Phyllis 
he sailor sooths h 
nd to the sound 


‘en Jove himself, on high OIl 
ow fondly dallies with his d 
o feasts ambrosial all the 
er flowing bowls ef nect 


he Sat 
nd old 


ympus seen, 
arling spouse; 
Gods convene, 
ar to carouse. 


yrs also at the dappled dawn, 
Sylvanus with his Cypress rod, 

ng choirs skip o'er the flowing lawn, 
i-goat and part a demi-god. 


he Dryads, heretofore in woods conceal’d, 


ee é Behold, a sacred Now range o'er hills and o'er the level plain è 
ane earth, array’d in juvenile AUPE; (Thus Ops of Ida wore a piny crown) ; | Pan wantons through each shrubbery and field, 
From icy bondage free, essays to a Her moisten’d locks, with various flow'rsentwin’d, | Scarce Cybele or Ceres safe remain. 

; Exhibit charms peculiar] her own. 
Aim I deceiv'd ?..0r does the stason shed j 7 Some mountain-nymph of laughing merry mien, 
Its genial influence on the poet s mind! Thus did the goddess of Sicilian plains Faunus pursues With lustful ardor fraught, 
While all around its blooming flowrets spread, Her golden ringlets dress with every flower; She hides, though hiding, wishes to be seen, 
The grateful Muse returns her gifts in kind. Thus did the trident-bearing god, who reigns And flies, though flying, wishes to be caught. 


O'er Ocean’s realm, submit to beauty's power. 


Castalia’s founts, Parnassus’ tops, appear, 
And visions bear me o'er Iberia’s mound; 
Apollo comes, the Io Peans hear, 


See o'er thy head the Loves alluring play, 


The gods to heaven 
And hallow’d grove 


prefer the sylvan shade, 
s their deities contain; 


! . : And Zephyr fans thee with his odorous wing, } Long may each grove by them be sacred made, 
Apollo comes, with wreaths of laure] crown’d. Their vernal orisons the breezes pay, Nor leave, ye deities, the bless’d domain. 
: ; And birds seem soothing blandishments to bring. 
riie “| Eons een nire 
) l ? ho i othis lat m i ‘ | 
I seem terrestrial objects now to leave, Nor does she poor with ardent passion glow, ate manacled and wintry land; 


Nor the much wish 
Salubrious herbs in 
And add a title for 


'd for nuptials ready claim; 
plenty she'll bestow, 
thy healing fame. 


And on the swift-wing’d flying clouds to go. 

Through groves and haunts of ancient bards I 
rove, 

In fanes of deities I dare to gO; 

I see the secrets of the heaven above, 

And all th’ arcana of the hell below. 


But if thy breast is touch’d with sordid gain, 
(For wealth too oft is venal love’s ally), 

She boasts whate’er the depth of seas contain, 
Or in high heap’d up mountains hidden lie. 


What so sublime my feeble voice inspires ? 
What means this sacred fury of the mind? 
*Tis joyous Spring the muse’s gifts requires, 
Gifts of a pleasing, profitable kind. 


down the west descend, 
And languid on thy mother’s breast recline; 
Says Teron, * why thy time with Tathes spend? 
Why lave thy godlike countenance in brine? 


If thou, O Phebus, 


oods among, 
the grove; 
vening song, 
I Jove. 


Now, Philomela chaunts the w 
Yet is each songster silent in 
Permit the muse to join thy e 
And hail the time of universa 


From my cool shades far 
And softer sleep shall Lull 
Here come, 
Here come, 


purer joys accrue, 
thee to thy rest; 

and quench thy ardent locks in dew, 
and lay thy splendor on my breast. 


Hail! happiest season of the rolling year! 
In annual stanzas would I sing thy praise; 
But youth unskill'd forbids the task to dare, 
A task reserved for superior lays. 


Where'er you loll, each gentle whispering breeze 
Shall fan thee fragrant.of the humid rose ; 

Nor (trust me) shall the luckless Semales, 

Nor fate of Phzton, my bliss oppose.’ 

Now Sol from Afric 
And guides his ho 
Short is. Night’s Jo 
And early morn d 


a’ withdraws his ray, 
rses to the northern plain; 
urney, short is her delay, 
ispells her horrid traia. 


Thus wanton Terra breath 
The fair example mankin 
For gadding Cupid o'er t 
And lights his languid to 


'd her amorous sighs, 
d still admire, 

he world now flies, 
rch from Phebus’ fire. 


Bootes follows n 
Few stars kee 
The gods mo 
For murder, 

drove, 


ot the lesser bear, 

P watch around the court of Jove; 
re gigantean crimes may fear, 
fraud, and force with night are 


His fatal bow now twangs with new fix'd strings, 
His ferrean shafts now shine with splendor dire ; 
On Dian’s virtue his attempts he brings, 
And the vow'd vestal of the sacred fire. 


Venus repairs her beauty in decay, 

The marine goddess we again adore, 

The youths of Hymen shout along the way, 
But Hymen, Hymen, echoes from the shore. 


pherd, on a rock reclin'd, 
ghtens o'er the dewy lawn, 
ebus, Thetis was not kind, © 
hose potent charm can oft protract the dawn.’ 


Perchance some she 
When first Sol br? 
Cries, ¢ sure, O Ph 
W 


Now quiver'd Cynthia to the forest Strays, The bridegroom comes array’d in decent vest, 
Soon as she spies bright Phebus’ car on high, | His saffron garments richest perfume bring, 
And as she faintly darts her pallid rays, The girdled maid now heaves her virgin breast 
Joys to behold her brother’s aid so nigh. For joys peculiar to the blissful Spring. 


Then Phebus... 
What joy to d 
The youthful 


€ 12 fondly wishes what is wish'd by all, 
CG! Venns, grant me but the man I love, 
To virtuous love let fame and grandeur fall, 


While thro’ the wilds of pleasing sense I rove. 


‘fair Aurora, rosy maid! - 
oze on Tithon’s fetid bed! 
hunter waits you in the glade, 
d Hymettus’ lofty head.’ 


| But why wilt tho 
Arm with red bo 


Do thou, O Phebus, 
Let later shad 
Let hoary Wi 
And let the jeyous 


Toa friend, 


Your verses cost 
I’faith they cost 


u the clouds of fiery wing, 
Its the weapons of thy hand? 


drive with gentle ease, 

es approach our northern climes 3 
nter vanish by degrees, 

Spring look out betimes. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

ODE 
with a borrowed guinea returned, . 
By the late Mr. Hoyland, 


Auspicious orb! whose cheerful glow 
Dispels the sable clouds of woe; 
And, circling this terrestrial ball, 
Like the gay sun, enlivens all! 


~ 


Remitted to a generous friend, 
My undissembled love commend; 
And (such the interest poets pay) 
Chink in his ear this moral lay. ` 


‘Lo! T return with brighter beam; 
Beneficence refines my gleam; 

O! may I ever sacred be 

To friendship and humanity ! 

So shall my rays, when yonder light 
Is shaded in eternal night, - 

Above the wreck of nature rise, 
And glitter in immortal eyes.’ 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESC. a 


SER, $ 
IF is observable in our ancient ballads, tha 
the ‘ fair ladies,’ whom they commemorate, are 
depicted in as vivid tints, and with as much 
Kexury of description, as was consistent with the 


sententious phraseology peculiat to the times. 
They were written in ages when the romantic. 


spirit of chivalry had almost metamorphosed the 
sex: into divinities, when the adventeroes kni 
er baron bold, deemed the toils of the field, an 


the perile of impending death mere than amply 
renvunerated, if she, whom he selected, and 


habitually invoked as his tutelary angel, 


-4 masterly ‘Hymn to May,’ 


E PEE E esssesecesseoe? VARIOUS, THAT THR MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, 8TUDIOUS OF CHANGES, 


AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULC'D.”’ 


COWPER. 


FNo. 23. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1804. 


and Catullus’s: Lesbia charms with a similar glow: 


Ore floridulo nitens 
Parthenice velut 


Alba 
Luteumve papaver. CARM. LIZI. 


William Thomson, the English poet, has se- 
lected this hue for his imaginary beauty, in his 


Young circling roses, blushing round them throw 
The sweet abundance of their purple rays; 

And lilies, dipt in fragrance, freshly blow, 

With blended beauties, in her angel face. 


Logan, a Scotch poet of merit, introduces the 
heroine of a ballad, intitled ‘Edward and Emily,’ 
in a manner particularly poetical and interesting: 


Her voice, thé gentle gone of love, 
The heart a captive stole ; 

The tender accent ofher 
Went thrilling to the soul. 


The graces, that, for nature fair, 
Preseat us mimic art; 
“The false refinements, that refine 


mm), bad 


as Bhe khew not ;,...in-the simple robe | 


the felicities both of sentiment afd of diction, 
which mark that first of elegies. Although Miss 
Williams eennot claim the palm of originality, 
she is scarcely inferior to any poet in the happy 
evolution of the idea, and the suavity of her 
verse. Ossian, whose allusions and similitudes 
are so luxuriantly drawn from almost e\e'y ob- 


ject, either tender or sublime, of oe 
ha 


nature, has not permitted this to escepe 
research. * Why did I not pass awag in seeret,;” 
exclaims a character in Fingal, ‘like the flower 
of the rock that lifts its fair head unseen, and 
strews its withered leaves on the blast.’ Thomson 
also dwells on the same subject, in his beautiful 
episode of Lavinia. 


As in the hollow breast ef Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of incircling hills, 

A myrtle rises far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild : 
So flourish ‘d, blooming and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia, &c. 


Eltruda’s employments are finely designed te 
impart a more powerful attraction to the character 
we have justf-anscribed, and are embellished with 
imagery iz!) appropriate aad picturesque. 


with & smile of approbation on his labours, or 
encompassed his brow with a garland of victory. 
The ‘crisped lock’ that shotie ‘like threads of 
gold,” the sparkling eye that beamed with the 
lustre of ‘ orient pearl,’ the breath that respired 
the fragrance of Asphodel, and the arm that : s i 
ey al es lily, are pie ose in generous profu- | smemty of her colouring, and the superior me- 
sion. With almost all nations the rose appears | ody of her numbers. 

to have beem a favourite standard of comparison: } 


Of innocence and ease ; 
` Comptete she shone, and eyer pleas'’d 
Without the thought to please. 


dy forming the portraiture of ‘ Eltruda,’ Mies 
Wilkams has evinced uncommon skill by the 


_ the intertexture of the rose and lily in the cheek, | a ee 
athought eminently delicate and significative, is With Leen endearing hi a, ee 
-` celebrated by most of our legendary writers, and | She soften’d all his woes. ’ 
} before them, by some of the most distinguished , 
-ofthe Roman poets. Itis said of fair Rosamond, { "T'was easy in her lock to trace 
t that © | a ae of her mind ; 
3 The blood within her chrystal cheeks Te ame car a mid nce Brace, 
Did such on drive, Each gentle charm combin’d ; 
though lily and the rose 
td mastoralip did strive. Soft as the dews of morn arise, 
| And on the pale flower gleam, 
And of another, So soft, so sweet, her melting eyes 
Upon whose lively cheek, With love and pity beam, 
To prove my judgment true ad 
The rose and lily seem to strive ANN a e 
equal bi 
For change Or Aig And blooms, its balmy sweets to pour 
Virgil gives to his beauty the same embellishment, | Upan the flying gale; 
Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro e a a Ge ae a 
Si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi liha mult? So sweetly grac’d thé vernal cee. 
AN TOBA; And blossom’d in the shade, 


So roses mixt with lilies in their bed, 


Biend their rich hues. Genius languishing in inactive seclusion, or 


beauty flourishing in obscurity, assimilated to 
the flower that blows unseen, and pours its |: 
% . sweets on the passing gale, is one of the most f 
eon ee ,exquisite comparisons to be found in the whole }' 
Ut cae le anaran thi alba mielie ‘range € literature. Gray has pursued and il- 
Lilia, et avtumno Candida mala rubent. ‘lus: - ‘his image in his Elegy on a Church- 
. Lib. 3. Eleg.& $  :. x. to render it the most prominent of " 


Oft o'er the daisy-sprinkled mead 
She wander‘d far awa 


~ Some lambkin to the fold to lead, 


That haply chanc’d to stray, 


Her heart, where pity loy'’d to dwell, 
With sadness«ft was wrung; 

For the bruis'd insect, as it fell, 
The soft tear trembling hung. 


As roving o’er the flow’ry waste, 
A sigh would heave her breast, - 
The while her e hand replac’d 
The hnnet’s talling nest. 


Then would she seek the vernal bower, 
And haste, with tender care, 

‘To nurse some pale declining flow’r, 
Some op’ning blossom rear. 


And oft with eager steps she flies 
To cheer the lonely cot, 
Where the poor widow pours her sighs, 


And wails ber hapless lot. u 


Their weeping mother’s trembling knees 
Her lisping infants clasp ; 

Their meek imploring look she sees, 
She feels their teader grasp. 


Wild throbs ber aching bosom swell ! 
They mark the bursting sigh.... 

(Nature has form’d the soul to feel) 
They weep; unknowing why. 


Her hands the lib’ral boon impart, 
And much her tear availa, 

To soothe the mourner's bursting heart, 
Where feeble utterance fuils. 


On the pale cheek where hung the tear 
Of agonizing woe, 

She bids the gust of joy rige-there, 
The tears of rapture flow. 


a a O 
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These and similar colours have been generally 
chosen by the great masters In descriptive poetry, 
for the delineation of warm sensibility and artless 
innocence. Such pictures, when appositely in- 
troduced, when heightened by the cntiusiasm of |. Rowley, and Chatterton, and to patronise the 
kindred feeling, and clothed in those ‘ witcheries | latter, if he appeared to deserve assistance. 
of expression,’ which the above stanzasgnust be | When, alas! all the intelligence he could pro- 
allowed to possess, irresistibly elicit the sympathy | cure, was, tbat Chatterton had, within a few 
of the reader, and secure the triumph of the | days, destroyed himself. 

poet. Tibullus, unrivalled among the Romans 
in excellence of this kind, gives to his happy 
rustic an exercise of humanity ascribed to El- 
truda, that of returning the stray lamb to the 
fold.... f j i 


Non agnamve sinu pigeat fætum capell 
Desertum obitâ matre referre domum. 


and unhappy step, is the information that the 
late Dr. Fry, head of St. John’s Coliege, Oxford, 


ent times, under the names of Rowley, Canynge, 
&c. were purchased from Mr. Catcott and Mr. 
Barrett, and published by Thomas Tyrwhit, Esq. 
the learned editor of Chaucer, in an octaro 
volume, 1777, with ‘a preface, introduction, and 
glossary,’ Mr. Tyrwhit added to the edition, 
1778, an ‘ Appendix, containing some observa- 
tions upon the language of the poems, tending 
to.prove, that they were written, not by any an- 
cieat author, but entirely by Chatterton.’ A 
very splendid edition was published in 4to. 1782, 
by Jeremiah Milles, D. D. Dean of Exeter, and 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, with ‘a 
preliminary dissertation and commentary,’ tend- 
ing to prove that the poems were really written 
by Rowley and others, in the fifteenth century, 
His Miscellanies, in prose and verse, collected 
from the Magazines, &c. with a sketch for Beck- 
ford’s statue, a specimen of his abilities in the 
arts of drawing and design, were published in 
octavo, 1778, with a preface, signed J. B. dated 
Bristol, June 20; and this publication was follow- 
ed by a ‘Supplement, 


- 


The tear flowing even for the bruised insect, a 
sigh drawn for the dismemberment of the lin- 
net’s nest, the bosom that pants with anguish at 
the widow's distress, and the orphan’s cry, are 
images particularly grateful, because we con- 
ceive them to be the progeny of emotions most 
congenial to the female character. 


Lacrymez que decorz 
Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 


Qualities that exalt the dignity of manhood, the 
vehemence of martial ardour, a spirit of undaunt- 
ed resolution, or hardy enterprise, lose their 
grace, and cease to ennoble when they warm 
thé other sex. They are virtues by their nature 


What must increase our regret for this hasty 


went to Bristol, to search into the history of 


The poems produced by Chatterton, at differ- 


to the Miscellanies of 


When we consider the variety of his engage- 
ments whilc at Bristol, his extensive reading, and 
the great knowledge he had acquired of the an- 
cient language of his native country, we cannot 
wonder that he had not time to occupy himselfin 
the study of other languages; and after his arrival 
in London, he had a new and necessary science to 
learn, the world; and that he made the most ad- 
vantagcous use of his time, is evident from the 
extensive knowledge of mankind, displayed in 
the different essays which he produced in tbe 
periodical publications. His lively and vigour. 
ous imagination contributed, doubtless, to ani- 
mate him with that spirit of enterprise, which 
led him to form so many impracticable and 
visionary schemes for the acquisition of. fame 
and fortune. His ambition was evident from his 
earliest youth; and perhaps the inequality of his 
spirits mightin a great meusure depend upon the 
fairness of his views, or the dissipation of his pro- 
jects. Mr. Catcott left him one evening totally 
depressed; but he returned the next morning 

with unusual spirits. He said ‘he had sprung a 
mine,’ and produced the Sérytes, a poem, in the 
possession of Mr. Barrett. - His natural melan- 
choly was not corrected by the irreligious princi- 
ples which he had so unfortunately imbibed. But 
he is not convicted of any immoral or dishonest 
act in consequence of his speculative opinions. 
The preservatives of which he was possessed 
against the contagion of vice, and the criminal 
excesses of the passions, were the pride of ge- 
nius, the enthusiasm of literature, and that deli- 


masculine, and as incongruous for the female 
mind as the herculean form, the athletic powers, 
and muscular arm of the gladiator, for the fe- 
male person. The prevalence of any hateful 
passion, in the breast of a woman, of -inordinate 
ambition, of revenge, or of avarice, seems to in- 
yolve peculiar atrocity. Boadicea; animating her 
troops to combat, or obtesting heayen and earth 
for the justice of her cause, may perbaps compel 
us to admire, but can never excite commifsera- 
tion. Phedra, raging with jealousy and despair, 
or Horatia, imprecating curses on.her country, 
are scenes from which we turn with increased 
horror and disgust. The querimonious accents 
of a softer sorrow, a despondency that melts 
away in tears and sighs. not" the impetuosity of 
frantic rage, nar the convulsions of wad despair, 
supply the poet with the most efficient means of 
reaching the heart. We shall adduce an iilustra- 
tion of these remarks, in the ‘ fair maniac’ of 
Penrose's ‘Flights of Fancy,’ odes, which, for 
grandeur of sentiment, boldness of metaphor, 
and brilliancy of colouring, deserve to be classed 
with the, sublimest effusions of Gray or Collins. 


Not so the love-lorn maid, 
By too much tenderness betray'd; 
Her gentic breast, no angry passion fires, 
But slighted vows possess, and fainting, soft desires, 
Streaming eyes, 
p5 Incessant sighs, 
Dim haggard looks, and clouded o'er with care, 
Point out to pity’s tears the poor distracted fair. 
Now sadly gay, of sorrows past she sings, 
‘Now, pensive, ruminates unutterable things ; 
She starts....she flies,...who dares so rude | 
On her. seqnester’d steps intrude ? 


[Z0 be Continued.] . 
ngne 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
(Continued. } 


Whatever unfinished pieces he might have, he 
cautiously destroyed them before his death; and { 
his room, when broken open, was covered with 
lutle scraps of paper. 


Chatterton,’ 8vo. 1786. Besides these, there are 


„many unpublished pocms in the hands of his 
friends, and seventcen historical prose composi- 


tiens and drawings, in the possession of Mr. 


Barrett.. His poems, reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s 


edition, 1777, the Miscellamies, 1778 and 1786, 
Croft's Love and Madness, 1780, are now, for 
the first time, received into a collection of clas- 
sical English poetry. 
The celebrated ‘ Archzological Epistle to Dr. 
Milles,’ 4to. 1782, supposed to be written by 
Mason; a beautiful 6 Monody to the memory of 
Chatterton,’ written by Mrs. Cowley; a ‘Somet 
to Expression,’ from the polished and pathetic 
pen of Miss Helen Maria Williams; an irregu- 
lar ‘Ode,’ from ‘ Rowley and Chatterton in the 
Shades,’ 8vo. 1782;....are inserted in this edition, 
with the double view of adorning the collection, 
and of gratifying the reader. | 
His character, compounded of good qualities 
and defects, may be easily collected from this ac: 
count of his life. A few of bis peculiarities re- 
main to be mentioned. His person, fike his 
genius, was premature: he had a manliness and 
dignity beyond his years, and there was some- 
thing about him uncommonly prepossessing. His 
most remarkable feature was his eyes, which, 
though gray, were uncommonly piercing. When 
he was warmed in argument, or otherwise, they 
sparkled with fire; and one eye, it is said, was 
still more remarkable than the other. He had 
an uncommon ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and uncommon facility in the attainment of it. It 
was a favourite maxim with him, that ‘man is 
equal to any thing, and that every thing might 
be achieved by diligence and abstinence.’ If any 
uncommon character was mentioned in his hear- 
ing, ‘alt boy as he was,’ says Mr. Croft, ‘he 
would only observe, that the person in question 
merited praise ; but that God had sent his crea- 
tures into the world with arms long enough to 
reach any thing, if they would be at the trouble 
of extending them.’ ‘He had read,’ he him- 
self tells us, ‘more than Magliabechi, though 
he spoke no tongue but his own.’ He probably 
might have acquired some knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages ; but it can- 
not be supposed to hare been yery extensive. 


ae 


cacy of sentiment which taste and reading inspire. 
To the regularity of his conduct, during his re- 
sidence at Bristol, some respectable testimonies 
have been already exhibited. After his, arrival 
in London, there are some proofs in his. favour, 
which ought not to be disregarded. During a 
residence of nine weeks at Mr. Walmsley’s, “he 

ver staid out beyond the family hours, except 
one night, when Mrs. Ballance knew ghat he 
lodged in the house of a relation. 

The list of his virtues appears to exceed the 
catalogue of his faults. His temperance was in 
some respects exemplary. He seldom eat ani- 
mal food, and never tasted any strong.or spirit- 
ous liquors. He lived chiefly on a morsel of 
bread or a tart, with a draught of water. His 
high sense of dignity has been already noticed. 
But the most amiable feature in his character, 
was his generosity and attachment to his mother 
and relations. Every fortunate project for his 
advancement ir life was accompanied with pro- 
mises and encouragement to them: while in Lon- 
don, he continued to send them presents, at a 
time when he wus known himself to be in want: 
and indeed the unremitting atteation, kindness, 
and respect, which appear in the whole of his 
conduct towards them, are deserving the imita- 
tion of persons in more fortunate circumstances. 
It can never be sufficiently lamented that this 
amiable principle was not more uniform in Chat- 
terton. A real love for his relations ought to 
have arrested the hand of suicide; but when re- 
ligion is lost,‘all uniformity of principle is lost. 

He had a number of friends; and, notwithstand- 
ing his disposition to satire, ig scarcely known to 
have had any enemies. By the accounts of all 
who were acquainted with him, there was some- 
thing uncommonly insinuating in his manner 
and conversation. Mr. Cross informed Mr. 
Warton, that in Chatterton’s frequent visits, 
while he fesided in Brook-street, he found his 
conversation, a little infidelity excepted, most 
captivating, His extensive, though in many in- 
stances, superficial knowledge, united with his 
genius, wit, and fluency, must have admirably 
accomplished him for the pleasures of society. 


„His pride, which, perhaps, shoul’ rather ba 


termed the strong consciousness = atellectual 


4 


` of an hour, or more. 


excellence, did not destroy his affability. He 
was always accessible, and rather forward to 
make acquaintance, than apt to decline the ad- 
vances of others. There is reason, however, to 
believe that the inequality of his spirits affected 
greatly his behaviour in company. His fits of 
absence were frequent and long. He would often 
look stedfastly in a person's face without speak- 
ing os seeming to see the person for a quarter 
Mr. Walmsley’s nephew 
(Chatterton’s bedfellew during the last six weeks 
he lodged there) told Mr. Croft, that, notwith- 
standing his. pride and haughtiness, it was im- 
possible to helpliking him; that, tohis knowledge, 
he never slept while they lay together; that he 
never came came to bed till very late, sometimes 
three or four o’clock, and was always awake 
when he (the nephew) awaked, and get up at the 
same time, about five or six; and that almoet 
every morning the floor was covered with pieces 
of paper, not so big as six-pences, into which he 
had tern what he had been writing before he 
came to bed. 

He had one ruling passion which governed 
Kis whole conduct, and that was his desire of fi- 
terary fame ; this passion intruded itself on every 
occasion, and absorbed his whole attention. 
Whether he would have continued to improve, 
or the contrary, must have depended, in seme 
measure, on the circumstances of his future life. 
Had he fallen into profligate habits and connec- 


tions, he would probably have lost a great part 


of his ardour for study, and his maturer age 
‘would only have diminished the admiration, 
which the efforts of his childhood have so justly 
excited. 


As a poet, his genius will be most completely 


estimated by his writings. His imagination was 
more fertile than correct; and he seems to have 
erred, rather through haste and negligence than 
threugh any deficiency o! taste. He was above 
that puerile affectation which pretends to berrow 


| pothing. He knew that original genius ccqrists 


in forming new and happy combinations, rather 


_ than in searching after thoughts and ideas, which 
=- never had occurred before. 


He possessed the 
strongest marks of a vigorous imagination, ang 
a sound judgment in forming great, consistent) 


and ingenious plots, and in making choice of the. 


most interesting subjects. His genius, like Dry- 
den’s, was UNIVERSAL. It will be difficult to say, 
whether he excelled most in the sublime, the 
pathetic, the descriptive, or the satirical. What- 
ever subject is treated by him, is marked with 
the hand of a master, with the enthusiasm of 
thee poet, and the judgment of the critic. 

His poems abeund with luxuriant description, 
vivid imagery, and striking metaphors. Through 
the veil of ancient language, a happy adaptation 
of words is still apparent, and a style both ener- 
getic and expressive. They are equally con- 
spicuous for the harmony and elegance of the 
verse; and some passages are inferior, in none 
of the essentials of poetry, to the most finished 
productions in our language. 

Jt must not, however, be dissembled, that 
some part of the charm of his compositions may 
probably result from the Gothic sublimity of the 
style. We gaze with wonder on an ancient fabric ; 


` and, when novelty of thought is pot to be obtain- 


ed, the novelty of the language, to which we are 


unaccustomed, is frequently accepted as a sub- 


stitute. Even Shakspeare and Milton have de- 
rived advantages from the antique structure of 
some of their most admired passages. The 
facility of composition is also greatly increased, 
where full latitude is permitted in the use of an 
obsolete dialect, since an author is indulged in 
the occasional use of both the old and the mo- 
dern phraseology; and if the one does not supply 
hima with the word for which he has imme’ e 
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occasion, the other, in all probability, will not 
disappoint him. Thus, in the Songe to #lla, the 
poet had in one line written, l 


Beesprengedd all the mecs with gore. 


In a subsequent stanza ht writes, 


Orr seest the hatchedd stede 
Yprauncing oer the mead. 


Mees being the ancient word, and mead the modern 
English one, he thought himselfat liberty to write 
modern English whenever rhyme required him 
to do so. The use of the Anglo-Saxon prefix y, 
as _yprauncing, for prguncing, enables him to write 
a smooth line in any given number of syllables. 
The imagery and metaphors, in this style of 
poetry, are frequently very common-place, and 
it is possible to labour through several stanzas, 
without finding any striking beauty, when the 
attention of the reader is kept alive by the sub- 
ject alone. Many defects of style, and many 
passages of rant and bombast, are concealed or 
excused by the appearance of antiquity. 

The piece of most conspicuous merit among 
the compositions of Chatterton, is ‘ Alla, a Tra- 
gycal Enterlude ;’ which is a most complete and 
well written tragedy, upon the model of Mason's 
Elfrida and Caractacus. The plot is both in- 
teresting and full of variety, though the dialogue 
iè in some places tedious. The character of 

lemonde reminds us of Glenalvon in Douglas, 
but it is better drawn. His soliloquy is beautiful 
and characteristic. The first chorus, or Mynetrelles 
Songe, is a perfect pastoral. It contains a complete 
plot or fable, and abounds in poetical and tender 
sentiments, and apposite imagery. Thomson's 
Masque of Alfred probably suggested the idea 
of a Danish march. For converting /iuééa into 
Hurra, he might have his reasons. The raven 
standard of the Danes, to which he alludes, is 
poetically described by Thomson. 

The imperfect tragedy of Goddwym as well 
as Ælla, is indebted to the Grecian school, re- 
vived in the eighteenth century. Both are the. 
effusions of a young mind, warm from studying 
Elfrida and Caractacus. ‘The beauties of poetry 
are scattered through them with no sparing hand. 
The first ode or chorus, in Goddwyn, rivals, if 
not excecds any thing of that kind we have in 
. Mason, or even Gray or Collins. In the animat- 
‘ed portrait of Freedom, and the group of her. 
attendants, Affright, Power, War, Envy, &c. 
both Sackville and Spenser must yield the palm 

of allegoric poetry. 


When Freedome, dreste in blodde-stcyned veste, 
To every knyghte her warre songe sunge ; 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were sprede; 
A gorie anlase bye her hunge, 
She daunced onne the heathe, | 
She heard the voice of deathe; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, his harte of sylver hue, 
In vayne assayled her bosomme to acale; 
She hearde onflemed the shriekinge voice of woe, 
And sadnesse in the owlette shake the dule. 
She shooke the burled specre, . 
On hie she jeste her sheelde, a 
, ’ Her foemen all appere, 
And flize along the feelde, &c. 


~ 


The ‘First part of the Battle of Hastings,’ 
which he confessed he had writien himself, when 
he was taken by surprise, though at other. times 
he preserved a degree of consistence ih his false- 
hood, contains an unvaried recital of wounds 
and deaths, with little to interest curiosity, or 
engage the tender passions, and but few of the 
beauties of poetry to relieve the mind from the 
disgusting subject. In the Second Part, with 
the same faults, there is more of poctical descrip- 
tion, more of nature, more of character. ‘The 
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imagery is more animated; the incidents more 
varied. The character of Tancarville is well 
drawn; and the spirit of candour and humanity 
which pervades it, is unparalleled in any writer 
before the age of Shakspeare. The whole 
episode: of Cirtha is well conducted; and the 
altercation between him and his brother Harold 
is interesting. The following description of morn- 
ing is exquisitely beautiful, and the versification 
musical and pleasing. The eighth line is a 
striking innitation of a line of Miiton’s, ‘Scatters 
the rear of darkness thin.’ 


And new the greie-eyd morne with vi'lets drest, 
Shakyng the dew-drops on the flourie ineedes, 
Fled with her rosie radiance to the west: 
Forth from the ensterne gatte the fierie steedes 
Of the bright sunne awaytynge spirits leedes ; 
The sunne, in ferie pompe enthrond on hié, 
Swyfter than thoughte alonge his jerne gledes, 
And ecatiere nycghies remaynes trom oute the skies; 
He sawe the armies make for bloodie fraie, 
And stopt his driving steedes, and hid his ly ghtsome 
„. Tayee 

The description of Salisbury Plain is picturesque 
and animated. In that part of it which relates 
to the worship of the ancient Brutons, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt proposes to substitude vyctimes for vyctualle, 
an ingenious, but perhaps ‘unnecessary emenda- 
tion. The stanza of Prior was his model for 
versification, in this poem, as well as the Tour- 
nament; ke. The origin and use of Stonehenge, 
he might find in modern works. Though he 
could heve no access to Malmesbury, and other 
Latin chroniclers, he might take many particu- 
lars from Hollinshed, who has translated them. 
The names of the Norman warriors he might 
find in Fuller's ‘Church History.’ He had but 
few Saxon names to which he might refer; of 
the Normans, he had a list of eight hundred. 
He borrowed his Homeric images from the ver- 
sions of Chapman and Pope, in the latter of 
which he found these allusions dressed out in alt 
the spicadid ornaments of the cighteenth cen- 


tury. The prolix circumstantiil “comparison, 


which did‘ not exist in the fifteenth century, but 
was Imported into our poetry by Spenser, affords 
a proof, excluding all imposition, that the Battle of 
Hastings is the forgery of Chatterton. 

The interlude of the ‘Tournament has some 
beautiful ‘and nervous lines; particularly the 
description of Battayle and Pleasure, in the chorus 
of Minstrelles, that opens with—* When Battayte, 
mesthynge,’ kc. Compare this with Collins's Ode 
to Mercy, and the marks of imitation will be suf- 
ficiently evident. 

The ‘ Bristowe Tragedy, or the Dethe of Syr 
Charles Bawdin,’ has little but its pathetic sim? 
plicity toreoommend it. It has nothing ingenious 
in the plot, or striking in the execution. It is, 
however, clear and intelligible, and ranks with 
the best imitations of the ancient tragic ballad. 

The Eclogues are not inferior to the best 
compositions of that kind, either ancient or mo- 
derne The frst pastoral bears a remote resem- 
blance to the first eclogue of Virgil, and contains 
a beautiful and pathetic picture of the state of 
England during the civil wars-between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. The thoughts and images 
are all truly pastoral; and it is impossible to read 
it without experiencing those lively, yet melan- 
choly feelings, which a true delineation of nature 
alone can inspire. ‘The second pastoral is an 
eulogium on the actions of Richard I. in the 
Holy Land. It is suppesed to be sung by a young 
shepherd, whose father is absent inthe Holy War; 
and the burden is happily imagined : 


Sprytes of the blest, and every seyncte ydedde, 
Pour out your pleasaunce on my dicre’s hedde. 


Before he has concluded his song, he is cheered 


-e ee 
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by the sight of the vessel, in which his father re- 
turns victorious. The third pastoral- is chiefly 
to be admired for its excellent moratity. It is. 
however, enlivened by a variety of appropriate 
Imagery, and many of the ornaments of true 
poctry. The last of these pastorals, called Eli- 
noure and Juga, is one of the finest pathetic 
tales in-our language. The complaint of two 
young females lamenting their lovers slain in 
the wars of York and Lancaster, was one of the 
happiest subjects that. could be chosen for a 
tragic pastoral. The beautiful stanza beginning, 


No moe the miskynette shall wake the morne. 


seems to be an imitation of a stanza in Gray's 
Elegy. | 

_The Songe to lla is an admirable specimen 
of his abilities in lyric composition. The follow- 
ing stanza is eminenuy beautiful— 


O thou, where’er (thie bones att reste) 
Thye spryte to haunte delyghteth beste, 
Whether uponne the bloud embrewed- pleyne, 
Orr whare thou kennst from farre 
The dysmal crye of warre, 
Orr seest somme mountain made of corse of sleyne, 


Those who can suppose that this stanza was 
written in the fifteenth century, must be very 


little acquainted with the style and manner of 


our poetry in that period. Only change the 
orthography, and it is perfectly modern. 


O thou, where’er (thy bones at rest) 
‘Thy sprite to haunt delighteth best, 
Whether upon the blood embrued plain, 
Or where thou kenn’st from far 
The dismal cry of war, Fe 
Or secst some mountain made of corpse of slain. 


The original manuscript is written in long lines, 
like a prose compositien, as was usual three 
hundred. years. aga, when parchment was scarce; 
but it was surely less difficult to write it on 
parchment, in ‘lines not kept distinct ia the 
manoper of prose,’ than to be the author of it. 


[To be Continued.) 
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Extracts from the Letters of än American Parella in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1804. 


Excursion tothe Montanvert andthe Afer de Glace. 
[Continued.] 


_ While we were at this place, my guide looked 
earcfully about to see if he could discover a 
Chamois for me, but without success. ` The 
constant chase piven these animals by the 
mountaineers, has. rendered them so timid, that 
it is rare for a person, not a hunter, to get a 
sight of one. He entertained me by the account of 
the manner in which they are hunted, and re- 
dated some curious facts respecting their saga- 
city, their agility, and their despair when closely 
pursued; whenever there is a herd feeding to- 
pether, one of the number is placed upon some 
commanding rock as a centinel, who gives notice 
by a faint cry of the approach of an enemy, and 
then sets off with great speed for the most in- 
accessible craggs, whither even darmg man 
Gares not venture to follow. Yet it is astonish- 
ing what bold attempts a hunter will make when 
warm in the pursuit; no danger appears to af- 
fright him; no precipices make him giddy; and 
he often finds himself, after he has killed his 
game, in situations from which he knows not 
how to descend when his ardour has abated, and 
to which his unreflecting eagerness alone could 
have carried him. No life can be more danger- 
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ous than that of a Chamois hunter; he is ex- 
posed to every peril of the mountains; thick 
fogs, which cause him to lose his way, and wan- 
der for days in deserts and wilds, without food ; 
avalanches, storms, and gusts of wind, ° which 
sweep him down, before he has time to screen 
himself from their attack } his foot slipping aa 
he jumps from ledge to ledge ; and, last of all, 
the desperate Feaps made by the animal, when 
pressed close by the hunter, and who blocks up 
the only passage by which it can escape; und I 
am informed it is not uncommon for a chamois, 
thus situated, to spring at his enemy, and, by the 
violence of the shock, everturn him down thé 
Steep. Paccard pointed to a rock, opposite, 
where, in the heat of the chase, he had -been 
unfortunate enough to make a false step, and 
fell headlong down to a snow-covered rock. He 
also shewed me, where my guide, with some 
others who went in search of him, discovered his 
body, partly covered by an avalanche that fell 
after him. These are the perils to which the 
hunter is exposed, and yet they are so attached 
to their mode of life, that nothing can deter 
them from following it. 

M. De Saussure mentions a young man with 
‘whom he had spoke on. the subject, and whom he 
endeavoured to dissuade from so dangerous a 
pursuit ; his reply was, ‘my grandfather died in 
the chase ; my father perished also ; and I have no 
doubt but I shall finish my career on the sum- 
mit of some mountain in pursuit of the Chamois; 
yet, notwithstanding all this, I am so fond of It, 
that were you to offer to make me independent, 
on the condition of relinquishing it, I would 
reject your proposal.’ This young hunter soon 
after met with the fate he expected, by his. foot 
slipping in a desperate leap he made from one 
rock to another, while in pursuit of his game. 

' The Bouquetin, an animal not unlike the 


{ Chamois, was once hunted in the Alps, but the 


chase has so reduced their numbers, that they 
are rarely found, except about the summit of 
the St. Gothard, and other high mountains. | 
saw the skin of one stuffed at Chamouny, as 
well as that of a Chamois. Bears, which were 
formerly much hunted, are now rarely to be met 
with; and wolves are so little known in this 
valley, that a goat or two are only lost when 
they brouze too high up the mountain, and ap- 


proach their lurking places in the forest. 


But, to return to my journey. I soon after 
arrived at a hut called Blair's cabbin, on the top 
of the Montanvert, after an ascent of about three 
hours. This -hut is of loose stones, and was 
built by an English travellér of the name of 
Biair, for the temporary accommodation of those 
who passed days in these high regions. 

But how shall I find words to express to you 
the grandeur, the sublimity of the objects which 
all at once burst upon my sight! How paint to 
you nature in her most awful, most majestical 
dress! Except the roar of the subterrancous 
waters, or the thundering of the glaciers in 
their progressive motion, a profound silence 
reigned‘around me. I felt myself alone in the 
world. Except my guide, no living creature 
could be seen in the space of leagues. All was 
desolation, horrgr, and sublimity; and a man 
would be almost tempted to lay himself down 
and exclaim, ‘ this is the end of all things.’ 

Beneath me, and stretching out in length for 
more than two leagues, and in breadth half a 
one, lay the Mer de Glace, (or sea of ice) a 
sight absolutely unique. This immense expanse 
of ice and snow, rent into ten thousand gaping 
chasms, whose depths reflected the most beauti- 
ful azure, was shut in nearly all round by the 
highest mountains of the Alps. Before me rese 
the majestic needle of the Dru, without exception 
the fingst. point of rockin the world; the regular 


pytamid of its form, its abrupt point, and j . 
sides, aH which give it the appearance of a rich 
Gothic steeple, render it, in my cyes, a finer ob- 
ject than even the fine one of the cathedral ať 
Strasburg. : 

Fhe Aiguiltes for needles, so called from their 
rising abruptly and sharply to a great height) of 
Blaitiere, those of Charmos, the grand Jorasse, 
and the Giant, formed a part of the surroundi 
mountains. M. De Saussure ascended the last, 
afer a painful and perilous journey of two days, 
and remained sixteen days on the top, to make 
experiments on the atmosphere at such an ele- 
vation. 

Thati might have a better and nearer view of 
Mer de Glace, I descended with Paccard to the 
moraine, or pile of stones and sand, brought down 
by this icy sea, and depesited along its shore. It 
is a confused heap of rubbish of great height, in 
which are innumerable blocks of granite, that no 
power but that of nature could have removed 
from their original place. And here I was much 
surprised to find that the sea of ice, which ap- 
peared nearly smooth from the Montanvert, wag 
of & most unequal surface, and composed of 
peaks and waves of ice, from twenty to fifty feet 
in height. Ht has exactly the resemblance of a 
very troubled sea, wnich, when its waves ran 
mountains. high, was in an instunt caught and 
congealed By a powerful frost. Between these 
ridges the ice is cleft in different directions, 
presenting chasms of various widths, some of 
these are several hundred feet deep, into one of 
which I threw stones, and it was a long while 
before E heard them fall in the water, which ig _ 
constaatly produced by the melting of the mass. 
below. ł had the curiosity to hazard a little ex- 
cursion on this singular sea, but my feet weré 
first armed with a pair of cramfors, or iron bar 
with four sharp prongs, to prevent me from 
shpping into the gulfs that yawned around me, 
und I supported myself with a long stick thag 
had pike at one end. ‘hus prepared, J ene 
tered om the ice, and crossed waves down whose 
sloping sides } should have slipt (without m 
crampors and stick) into the clefis I mentioned: 
As there had fallen some snow a few days before, 
which had even impeded a little my ascent of 
Montanvert, I was obliged to move with caution 
and sound before me with my stick, lest I should 
unwarily fall into a concealed chasm. It is not 
uncommon to meet with such hidden dangers, 
and it requires some circumspection to avoid 
them. 

M. De Saussure, who was the first person 
that ever traversed the Mer de Glace, relates. an 
adventure, in which he had very nearly lost his 
life. There had fallen a great deal of snow q 
few days before, which was succeeded by a se- 
vere frost: at that time he ventured upon this sea 
of ice, with an intention of crossing it. All at 
once he felt one of his feet sink into the snow, and 
then the other, so that he found himself seated as 
1t were upon the surface. At the same instant his 
guide, who preceded him,and who was one of the 
most experienced of Chamouni, sunk in the same _. 
manner, but so that he could see, thro’ an open- 
ing, made by one of his feet, the blue gulf below, 
and perceived all the danger of his situation, 
being suspended over a chasm of uncertain di- | 
mensions, which rendered an attempt to extri- 
cate himself highly perilous. The moment he 
could recollect himself he called out to M. De 
Saussure ‘for God's sake don’t move ;’ and re- 
peated these words every minute, notwithstanding 
M. De Saussure’s assurances that he would re- 
main. quiet, and that he was perfectly cool and 
collected. He found it necessary at least to 
appear s0, lest his guide should lose bis senses 
in the desperate circumstances they were in, 
After yeconneitering their position to discover 


pa speech, observed, that this was a cause 


the sourse of the clefi, they crossed their tong 
pikes Before them, and threw themselves flat 
wpon this support, which, extending im several 
directions, bore their weight, and enabled them 
te extricate themselves from this horrid situa- 
hor. l 

E To be Continwed.} 
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SE 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. | 
COURT OP. ines BENCE. 
Muddart, Esg. v. Grimshuw, and Others, 


' ‘This long and important cause was conducted 
by Mr. Erskine, Mr. Plumer, Mr. Garrow, Mr. 
‘Adam, Mr. Gazely, and Mr. Pell, forthe Plain- 
tif; and Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Parke Mr. Serjeant 
Best, Mr. Holroyd, and Mr. Jarvis, for the De. 
ndants. 

” Mr. Erskine, in a very eloquent and philoso- 


at would require a good deal of attention. It 
was important, as it related to the pubiic > it was 
most important as it respected the most ingeni- 
ous individual, who was the plaintiff in thie case. 
Captain Huddart had been for many years in the 
East India Company’s service, as æ captain of 
one of their ships, and acquainted, of course, 
‘with that distant and pertious navigation, «nd 
with what related to the safety of shipping, and 
having besides, one of the most ingenious and 
philosophical minds that belonged to any person 
of this subject. And this was not a rude untu- 
tored philosophy: it was net that ingenuity whieh 
you sometimes found among men, without know- 
ing the sources or causes from which it was de- 
fived. But his ingenuity was the: effeet of sci- 
ence and of long experience. He wasamember 
of the Royal Society, and had devoted the whole 
of his life to mechanical and nautical pursuits.— 
Fhis action was brought for the infringement of 


a patent for one of the most important discoveries, | 


and for one of the most important improvements 
ir the arts. An improvement in the security of 
Navigation, to a maritime country, was, at all 
times, most important; and he thought there 
frever was a moment at which the importance of 
such a discovery must strike the minds of Eng- 
lishmen more than at the time he was address- 
ing them: when the safcty of this country did not 
alone depend on the bravery of its inhabitants, 
and on the skill, discipline, and heroism of the 
haval part of the community, but on the superior 
security, and superior art, by which we were 
able to blockade the audacious flotillas and fleets 
of the enemy on their own shores. Without 
that, what could the bravery of admiral Cornwal- 
lis, and the intrepidity of the sailors have cone, 
who, by an unexampled patience during the 
storms, had kept the enemy within their own 
ports? though, even without their great and 
glorious exertions, we were safe from the strength 
and courage of the inhabitants on land. The 
Jearned counsel said, the thing which his client 
claimed to be the inventor of was this: “A new 
mmode or art of making great cables and other 
cordage, so as to attain a greater degree of 
etrength therem, by a more equal distribution of 
the strain on the yarns” Mr. Erskine explain- 
ed, with the greatest clearness and perspicuity, 
the defects in the common mode of making 
ropes thd cables ; and pointed out the vast supe- 
siority of the cables madt on captain Huddart’s 
principle. By the common mode of: making 
«ables, there was an unequal degree of tension 
aim the yarns, of which the strands were compos- 
ed ; that the greatest strain was on the yarns on 
ae superfices ; that the yarns next these had a 
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had no tension at all, and which was pucked up. 
Fhe consequence was, when a number of these 
strands were so put topether, ef yarns of an 
equal length, which composed a cable, and when 
a weight was applied to it, the yarns on the out- 
side at the circumference which had the greatest 
tension first pave way, then the second, then the 
third, &c. till you came to the centre. The great 
excellence of captain Huddart’s invention was. 
that by means of a plate made of metal full of 
holes, forming concentric circles and a cylindri- 
cal tube, all the various yarns were so arranged 
and so placed before they came to be twisted in- 
to rope, that each iadividual yarn composing,the 


cable had precisely the same degree of tension, | 


and the effect was, that a cable made on this new 


principle never broke, till it broke all at once f 
with a loud explosion. This new invention, as | 


well as the common mode of making ropes, and 
its defects, were admirably well explained by Mr. 
Rennie, the engineer. From some experiments 
which he had very lately made, in order to ascer- 
tain the superiority of this new invention over 
the common mode, this appeared. He said he 
took two equal quantities of yarns made of the 
same hemp, and one of these quantities of yarns 
was made into cable, on. captain Huddart’s prin- 
ciple, and the other quantity in the common way. 
The frst sustained a weight of seventeen tans, 
five cwt. and ane one qr. when the cable made in 
the did way, was broken by a weight of eight 
tons, thirteen cwt. one qr. four Ibs. <A piece of 
cable that was proved to have been purchased of 
the defendants, was shewn to Mr. Rennie, and 
on examination, he was clearly satisfied that it 
had been manufactured by using the apparatus 
of the plaintiff. The witness said, he did not 
know how it could be manufactured in the way 
in which it appeared, in any oiher way than by 
following the new mode invented by captain 
Huddart, which, in his judgment, furnished a 


Perfect remedy to all the defects in the gold me- 


thod, by giving to every yarn composing the 
cabie, an equal degree of tension. T'he plaintiff's 
patent was obtained in 1735; and the defend- 
ants’ counsel endeavoured, in cross examination, 
to shew that Mr. Balfour’s patent, which was 


obtained previous to that period, was on the | 


samé principle with captain Huddart’s; but Mr. 
Reniwe said, according to the experiments he 
had made en Mr. Balfour's method, it was infe- 
rior ta the common way of making cables. 
Captain Bond .was next examined; and as 
far as he went, confirmed what had been before 
stated. $ ` a K ; 
Several letters that had passed between the 
plaintiff and defendants were read, and great stress 
was laid upen one, which was wri:ten in 1799, 
by the defendantsto captain Huddart, requesting 
him to permitthem toadopthis method of making 
cables He good naturedly told thein, if those 
gentlemen with whom he was conneycted would 
consent, he had no objections to ite However 
this consent was not givens Some time after 
that the defendants, who are rope makers in 
Sunderland, carried on their bus:ness in a con- 
cealed way. ‘They would not permit the plain- 
tiff to look at the manner in which they carried 
on -their business; and from the cordage they 
produced, he strongly suspected tbey had invad- 
ed his patent by following his method. He af- 
terwards desired Mr. Rennie, the engineer, to 


call upon them for the same purpose, in order to 


ascertain row they manufactured their cables. 
He met with the same reception. They would 
not permit him to see how they carried on.their 
business. 
A great deal of coafirmatory 
piven on the part of the plaintiff. 
Me. Gibbs, ia a most able speech for the de- 


evidence was 


Jess tension ; and so it continually diminishe... ; 
gil) you came to the centre of the strand, whi.: ; fsicas, amopg other things, contended that 
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the defendants’ patent could not stand for a 
moment, since it was on the same principles 
with that of Mr. Balfour’s, which was previous ta 
it in point of date. By supposing this method of 
making cables, that was used by captaifi Huddart 
to be a new invention, he submitted they had 
not proved any invasion of it. 

Aher a very eloquent reply from Mr. Er- 
skine, 

Lord Ellenborough, in an excellent address te 
the jury, summed up the whole of the case with 
great accuracy and precision; after which the 
gentlemen of the Jury found a verdict for the 
Plaintiff, for One Shilling. 


<a - 
> OBITUARY. 


Among the many losses, which the literary 
world has recently sustained, we regret to men- 
tion that of Doctor Prick, a clergyman who was 
in many respects an honour to his profession. He 
had enjoyed the very high esteem of one of the 
most distinguished characters of the last century, 
bishop Warburton, whose extraordinary talents, 
profound erudition, and penetrating sagacity, 
dignified every one whom, he honoured with his 
regard. With respect to the doctor's jacobinical 
und dissenting principles, we hate them with a 
most cordial hatred ; and we as cordially lament 
that his learning had not been applied to better 
purposes than the overthrow of the church and 
state under which he enjoyed more real “Civil 
Liberty,” than can be derived from the visionary 
theories of discontented jacobins. 


R. Jephson, Esq. celebrated for his convivial 
powers, and his felicity in ludicrous composition. 
He is the author of many dramatic pieces, which 
have been well received. 


Mr. Wiliam WoopFatt, the Editor of 
« The Publick Advertiser.” 
James Beartiz, L. L. D. the celebrated 
professor of moral philosophy and logic in the 
Marischal college, or nniversity of New Aber- 
deen, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
eae 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


There are certain principles on which modern 
philosophers Jay great stress, and which they 
consider as exclusively necessary for forming the 
character of a good citizen; such as the love of 
liberty and equality, zeal for the rights of man, 
patriotism, interest, and especially the gratification 
of the selfish and animal passions. A conduct, 
directed by these principles, forms the character 


ofa republican philosopher, and a regenergicd 


man! 

The notion that a righteous nation is happy 
under the dominion of Divine Providence, will 
be rejected by our republican philosophers, for 
two reasons: first, begauee it implies the belicf 
of a Providence, whereas true republicans ac- 
knowledge no power superior to the sovereign 
pcople ; and secondly, because righteousness, 
which implies restraint, is totally incompatible 
with liberty, the birth right of a republican, 

Some goad men, and accurate remarkers, de- 
plore the ignorance, uncutifuiness, forwardness, 


and impudence of most of the American children” 


andyouth. Buta good republican will con¢ratu- 
late the country, and the age, on the increase 
‘and vigor of the spirit of liberty, which disdains 
all subordination. With regard to the decay of 
the Social Affections, though some may consicer 
it as a Vice, yel our republicans-plory in it, as 


. awa 


. THE PORT FOLIO. 


we hare ever him: He viewed the strife in the 
beginning, while the issue of it was doubtful, and 
the people divided: whereas, we know the issue, 
and the great benefits, that have been derived 
by us from its success. We can only accuse 
him of having been mistaken in his conjectures. 


1e2 


arising from the spirit of patriotism, which teach- 
es every citizen to postpone all private affections 
for the sake af the public. 


=D 


The virtue of obedience is a very strange sound 


to our citizens, who believe that they were born 
to govern! The only obedience that they admit 
of is the odetlience of oficers of government to the 
sovereign people. 

A late author of rant, talents, and virtue, speaks 
somewhere of higher and lower classes ; of the 
better sort, and the poorer sort, ic. Hence, it is 
evident he is an enemy to equality. Moreover, 
he censures dissohze and profiizate manners: 
therefore it is no less evident, that he is an ene- 
mv to liberty and republicanism. For, as agree- 
ably to republican principles, every free citizen, 
or negro, has a right to think, speak, write, and 
act as he pleases, and owns no authority, except 
that of the sovereign People he must reckon 
it impertinent, to establish moral distinctions, 
which are inconsistent with equality, or moral 
rules, which teod to restrain bis freedom. 

If government be thought an evil, it can only 
apply to monarchial and aristocratical govern- 
ments; for no republican will ever believe that 
the sovereignty of the people ts an evil, though 
he may often think it meritorious to oppose even 
a republican government, if he holds no lucra- 
tive office under it; but, in this case, he must 
consider it as an oppressive aristocracy, and 
oppose it as such. : 

It has been said that government itself, or 
government in the abstract, is too often con- 
founded with the ministers of government. But 
true republicans are not guilty of confounding 
these, as they distinguish the. ministers of go- 
vernment as their servants, who are bound to 
obey their orders tn all cases whatsoever. When 
they do not, it is easy to raise a cry of mal- 
administration, corruption, and tyranny against 
them, till they are driven from their offices, and 
others élected, who wilJ will pay more respect to 
the mandates and opinions of the people. 

True republicans sometimes reckon oppugna- 
tion and systematic opposition, as a crime equal 
to hich treason, @ not high treason itself. But 
this is only when public opinion, including the 
influence of the negroes, has burst open the 
doors of honour and preferment to the friends of 
the people. It is true, that when the govern- 
ment is in the hands of aristocrats, though it ts 
surprising that this should happen m a country 
where all are federalists and all republicans, then 
the duly of true democrats is quite the reverse, 
and opposition to government, nay, insurrection 
itself, becomes a sacred duty. 

It is the habit of a few in this country, to deride 
the flimsy orations and dashing speeches of the 
republican Ciceros. But this is nothing but 
envy at the success of the democratic declaim- 
ers, and their influence with the people. It 
should be known that our orators are capable of 
distinguishing themselves by their silence, as 
well as by their speaking. 

An author, who published his book in the ycar 
1774, has compared the strife amoung the herd- 
men of Abram and Lot about water, with the 
famous dispute between Great-Sritain and her 
colonies about tea. But this only affords a strong 
presumption, that the aforesaid author knew not 

- the value of Liberty, as it was for that, and not 
nicrely for tea that our patriots contended. But 
what ought to inclne us to censure this au- 
thor with moderation, is the great advantage 


ore 
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He augured nothing from our independence, ex- 
cept misery, division, anarchy, and conquest by a 
foreign power. 


We know that by it, we have 
acquired liberty, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the friendship and protection of the great 
nation, in reliance on which, we find that we can 
exist as a nation, without an army, or navy. 
France can defend our trade against the peratical 


powers of Barbary, and give us perfect security 


on every side, so that we have nothing todo, but 
to improve our republican insvitutions, te culti- 
vate our country, and to trade to all those ports 
from which the power of France has excluded the 
English. The acquisition of so many, and so 
great advantages, demands some return of grati- 
tude on our part, by subjecting us to a moderate 
tribute, or re quisition, when the exigencies of the 
great nation may render it necessary ; and no true 


republican wil) grudge to pay for the defence of 


his country, in the same proportion as his friends 
and allies, the free citizens of France. 

That wild freedom, which greedy revolution- 
ists are at all times so eager to possess, is a sort 
of forbidden fruit. In the day we eat theteof, 
we surely die, instead of being as Gods, as our 
political tempters would persuade us. 

Some of the ancient moralists have endeavour- 
ed to establish some connexion between princi- 
ple and practice; but this is extremely unpalata- 
ble to the enlightened republicans of the age, 
who are constantly prating of the indifference 
and equality of all opinions. Abbe Raynal con- 
siders this as a doctrine which, has been fully de- 
monstrated, 

The doctrine of obedience, for conscience 
sake, which has been assumed as the firm basis 
and corner stone of all good government, cun 
only be relished by those, who believe that go- 
vernment is the ordinance of God ; but it cannot 
apply to republican government, which is only 
the ordinance of the people, and in which liberty 
of conscience, or, to express it more properly, 
liberty from conscience, is considered as the most 
valuable of the Rights of Man. 

Ifa man should complain of the decay of 
the principles of obedience among republican 
children, and the envy of thg poor towards the 
rich, it would only be a proof of his ignorance 
of the principles of liberty, and the rights of man, 
which are so clearly understood among us, that 
it would be superfluous to endeavour to demon- 
strate them. 

Some audacious politicians stigmatise revolu- 
tionary principles, as inimical to the happiness of 
society, but those who are enlightened by mo- 
dern philosophy are convinced that every govern- 
ment ought to be revolutionary, which they ex- 
press by its containing within itself a principle of 
reformation. 

He who considers government as the ordi- 
nance of God, naturally enough infers, that it 
ought to be conducted according to the laws of 
God, which should be considered as first princi- 
ples, that ought not to be called in question. On 
the other hand, those who hold that government 
is merely the ordinance of the people, admit of 
ho first principles, except liberty, equality, and the 
sovereignty of the people, who can, atan, `~, 


alter or abolish what they have set up’ 4+: u | 


fot reckon, in those days he had a very bap- 


regard to God, as true republicans hold the indif- 
ference and equality of all opinions, they have ne 
occasion for a God in their system, and can even 
swear without him : though, to do them justice, 
they allow those who please, to believe the exist- 
ence of one God, no God, or a plurality of Gods, 
even to the number of twenty: and this belief may 
be altered as often as any citizen thinks proper. 

The eacomiums, which Sir William Jones, and 
many other profound and elegant scholars, have 
proneunced on the sacred scriptures, as contain- 
ing many specimens of fine writing, will net be 
relished by the admirers of the Age of Reason, 
though they have great weight with the disciples 
of the old school, who firmly believe the Bible to 
be a Divine revelation ; but, as the Mock Doctor 
gays in Moliere, nous avon's change tout cela. 
Philosophy, which has produced such vast bene- 
fits in France, s to render it worthy of being 
governed by Bonaparte, has now so far enlighten- 
ed this country, that Bible examples and Bible 
maxims have very little weight with an Ameri- 
citizen. 

The attempts of republicans and revolutionists, 
encourage a novel experiment, by which it is 
propose. to build up a constitution, without any 
oundations. But it should be remembered, that 
while the people remain, they can give it one foun- 
dation after another, as has been happily done in 
France, where liberty, equality, and the sove- 
reignty of the multitude are now fully establish- 
ed, under the protection of a first consul, at the 
head of a numerous army. 


Mr. William Cole, of Milton, near Cambridge, 
died seme years since, and bequeathed a large 
collection of manuscripts to the British museum, 
but with this singular injunction, that they should 
not be opened until twenty years should have 
expired. That period, which has so long iate- 
rested the Curiosity and the hopes of the English 
book-worms, has at length arrived. ‘The works 
consist of sixty volumes, written or collected by 
himself. They contain, chiefly, we are informed 
by the English magazines, copies from public 
archives, and original composition. We shall occa- 
sionally make some extracts from the latter for 
the cntertainment of our readers. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 

In the year 1712, my old friend, Matthew 
Prior, who was then afellow of St. John’s, and who 
not long before had been employed by the queen 
as her plenipotentiary at the court of France, 
camr to Cambridge, and the next morning paid 
a visit to the master of his own college. The 
master, Doctor Jenks, leved Mr. Prior’s princi- 
ples, had a great opinion of his abilities, and a 
respect for his character in the world: but then 
he had a greater respect for himself. He knew 
his own dignity too well to suffer a fellow of his 
college to sit down in his presence. He kept his 
seat himself, and let the queen’s ambassador 
stand. I remember, by the way, an epigram of 
Matt’s on the reception he met withe We did 


py turn for an epigram. But the occasion was 
tempting, and he struck it off, as he was walking 
from St. John’s college to the Rose, where we 
dined together: it was addressed to the master: 


I stood, sir, patient at your feet, . 
Beiore your elbow-chair, 

But make a bishop’s throne your seat, 
I'll kneel before you there. 


One only thing can keep you down, 
For your great soul too mean ; 
You'd nut,to mount a British throne, 
Do homage to the queen, 


_ The most wonderful anecdote, perhaps, in the 
world of letters, is the following. MuixLtow, that 
glory of British literature, received not above 
ten pounds, at two different payments, for the 
copy of Paradise Lost; yet Mr. Hoyle, author 
of the treatise on the game of whist, after hav- 
ing disposed of the sale of the first impression, 
sold the topy to the booksellers for two hundred 
guineas. 

The irregularities of genius have been so often 
observed, that it has at length become almost pro- 


verbial to associate a want of prudence with the į 


possession of a brilliant imagination. We easily 
pardon in others, and excuse in ourselves, an 
eccentricity of conduct, which we suppose con- 
nected with the warmth of feeling, or the 
energies: of fancy, and set down propriety and 
discretion as homely qualities, to be valued, per- 
. haps, but not to be envied. | 
IMITATION OF ODE XVI. BOOK II. OF HORACE. 
~ Otium Divos. l ' 


When jolly Jack afar is bound, = 

Some hundred leagues from British ground, . 
His course rude Boreas stopping ; 

He looks askew àt low’ring skies, 

Thinks of his Sally’s sparkling eyes, . - 
And longs for ease and Wapping. 


In London, negro beggars pine : 
For ease, in huts beneath the line, a 
Remote from beadles sturdy ; 
The poor Savoyard, doom’d to roam 
- In search of halfpence, sighs for home, 
And spins his Hurdy Gurdy. 


Ease loves to live with shepherd swains, 
_ Nor in the lowly cot disdains 
-To share an humble dinner— 
But would not for a turtle treat 
Sit with a miser or a cheat, 
Or canker’d party-sinner. 


swap S To E : å L } 
i She travels with the merry lad, 
i Who whistles in his waggen; 
Bids him not envy Fox or PITT; 
Whilst ale inspired, homespun wit 
Flows from the guggling flaggon. 


lad E ~ 
Soe ~ 


Care’s an obtrusive craz’d physician, 
Who visits folks of high condition, 
And doses them with bitters ; “ 
Claps caustics on the tenderest sores, 
And won’t be turn'd from great men’s door 
By footmen or beef eaters, 7 


Some, to avoid this frantic pest, 

Sail to the north, south, east, or west— 
Alas! Care travels brisker; 

Light asa squirrel he can skip 

On board a ninety-four gun ship, 
And tweak an admiral’s whisker. 


The lamp of life is soon burnt out, 
Then who'd for riches make a rout, 
Except a doating blockhead ?— 
. When Charon takes ’em both on board, 
Of equal worth the miser’s hoard, 
And spendthrift’s empty pocket. 


In such'a sorry world as this 
We may not hope for perfect bliss, 
5 And length of days together ; 
. We have no moral liberty 
At will to live, at will to dic, 
In fair or stormy weathers 


, Rockingham, good as he was great, 
‘Was seiz'd by unrelenting fate, 

Our freedom whilst he guarded ; 
Others, whom, if it pleas’d the Lord 
To take ’em, we could well afford, 

May live as longas Parr® did. 


— ey ee 


e Old W acr, ct Sristel, who lived 13¢ years. 


After, of 


-of the French minister of foreign relations. 
presents a,picture of. indiscretion, of absurdity, 
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Many I sce have riches plenty, - 
Fine coaches, livery-servants twenty— 
But envy never pains me; 

My appetite’s as good as theirs, 

I sleep as sound, as free from fears— 
I’ve only what maintains me. 


And while the precious joys I prove, 

Of Will's true friendship, and the love 
Of bonny blue-ey’d Jenny— 

Ye Gods! my wishes are confin’d 

To health of body, peace of mind, 
Clean linnen, and a guinea. 


SONNET 
TO THE AUTHOR OF < THE bask. 
Written in the life-time of Cowftere — 


CowpPER !.who now in Weston’s favour’d shade 
*Serenely seated, dost, with vision clear, i 

Scan old Ilyssus’ haunts, and to the maids 

Of Phebus’ train thy name for age endear 
By classic song. Ah, rather let our ear 

Catch the high rapture of that holier strain, j 
Which Israel’s prophet had rejoic’d to hear 

On Horeb’s sacred mount, or Salem’s plain. 
Energic sage! thy pious ‘ Task’ resume ; 

Let Homer’s verse no longer thine suspend, 


- With heavenly ray our terrenc path illume, 


Bid Christian with Mzonian ardours blend. . 
So round thy laurels still shall palms entwine, 
And future ages hail thee—bard divine = 


The following, from the prolific pen of Dibdin, 
that beautiful nautical poet, will create a smile in 
some of our readers. 

I made a promise to be wise, 
But ’twas a promise out of season ; ` 
So much so—that I’m sure he lies, 

Who says he always follows reason. 

I soon grew tir’d of wisdom’s dream, 
And, turning from pale melancholy, 
Fell on the ofifhosite extreme— 

But I, at last, grew tir’d of folly. 
Thus separate, what was next to do? 
Perhaps 'twould keep them to their tether, 
If I could work upon these two 
To live in harmony together. 
course, a lite strife,. 
*T was settled, without farther pother, 

One should be treated as a wife, 
And only as a mistress t’other.’ 

Her portion of my joys and cares 
Now each, by my appointment, measures ; 
. Reason—transacts my affairs, 

And Folly manages my pleasures. 
os == 


“MR. LIVINGSTON. 


It is impossible for any American, whatever 
may be the complexion of his politics, to read. 
without the liveliest indignation, the letter of 
Mr. livingston, in reply to the communication 
Ie 


and of servility, which has no, paratlel in the 
history of ambassadors. Even in the conduct of 
the representatives of the enslaved, dependant, 
and debased states of Europe, we have observed 
nothing more derogatory to national dignity. 
As a pander to the passions of the Corsican 
usurper, regardless of his ‘sacred character,’ as 
the minister of a neutral nation, our envoy has 
departed from the line of his duty, anl in a man- 
ner, perfectly unexampled, volunteered a declara- 
tion, which impeaches of a crime the most atro- 
cious, a nation, with whom we are in the bonds of 
friendship and amity. Whence proceeds the 
authority of Mr. Livingston to pronounce * that 


"Mr. Drake, the British minister at Munich, has 


held a culpable correspondence with traitors, for 
objects whicb all civilised nations must regard 
with horror’? What entitles him at all to take 


‘cognizance of this affair? Admitting that the 


British ministry had instigated the assassination 
of the tyrant of France, it could not become a 
subject for the proper interference of an embas- 


-sacor, unless expressly instructed by his court. 


+ 
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But is it credible that even the weak and preju- 
diced mind of this old man could suppose, for a 
moment, that a government hitherto distinguish- 
ed by its magnanimity, would descend to the 
pitiful expedient of assassination to remove its 
eneiny? He could not be ignorant that, though 
means of this base and grovelling description 
have been employed by the profligate jaco- 
bin, and the desperate usurper, that they would 
not be resorted to by the legitimate government 
of Britain, which is too strongly fortified by 
power to create the necessity, and too firmly sup- 
ported by virtue, to yield to the adoption, did that 
necessity exist. 

We are, therefore, unable to explain, in any 
other ‘manrer, the motive of this extraordinary 
address, than by referring it to that abject suh- 
serviency to the views of the first consul which 
has marked uniformly the official proceedings of 
Mr. Livingston. Decf to the frequent calls that 
have beei made on him to vindicate the honoar, 
and to uphold the consequence of his country, he 
has allowed the arregant upstart to multiply bis 
aggressions without complaint, and to repeat his 
insults without remonstrance. ‘The effect of this 


undignified conduct has been, that with the entire 


‘loss of the consideration with the French govern- 
ment, which his high official situation ought to 


have imposed, he has excited the contempt of 
‘every enlightened foreigner, and the execratian 


at least’‘of such Americans, as have had the 
mortification of witnessing the disgrace of their 
country in its representative. 

— Exceptionable as we consider the general tenor 
of Mr. Livingston’s letter, there yet remains a 
part to be‘noticed, which we view as peculiarly 
reprehensible. Continuing the strain of adulation, 
which characterises the language of this singu- 
lar paper, Mr. Livingston congratulates the des- 
pot on the preservation of his life, that his exer- 
tions mey be prolonged to confirm the “happiness 
of the nation of which he is the chief, a happiness 
which is. the result of his nable labours in the 
field of honour, and in the cabinet, and which is 
"not. y € eeticton:ly established, not to be deeply 
Shaken by bis joss.” | 

And does really then the ambassador of the 
‘most free and enlightened nation on earth. avow 
to the world that the present military despotism 
of France is a condition of happiness? Let us 
inquire what are those t noble labours,’ which 
Mr. I so highly commends. -Is it the achieve- 
ment of that usurped power, which has enabled 
Bonuperte to tyrannise over his own country, to cxe 
tinguish every spark of civil and political liberty, 
to subjugate, enslave, oppress, desolate, ahd plun- 
Ger, with more than Vandal rapacity, the fairest 
portion of Europe? Perhaps the massacre of 
those thousands of defenceless prisoners at Acre, 
in violation of a stip. lation which expressly pro- 
vided for the preservation of their lives; or the 
deliberate murder, by the administration of poison, 
of his wounded soldiers at Jaffa, may be those 
Glorious exploits of the field, which our truly be- 
nevolent and republican minister applauds: 

Had we accidentally met with this letter, with- 
out a signature, we should have been disposed 
to have ascribed it to a missionary from some 
petty vassal nation, v ho had Jong been habituated 
to cringe, to flatter, and to supplicate, or at least 
we could never have supposed that sentiments, 
such as it contains, could bave proceeded from the 
minisier of these ‘ free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent states.’ On the whole, we very gravely recome 
mead to Mr. Livingston, to abandon diplomatic 
life as soon as possible, and to return to the 
shades of this ‘new country,’ here to resuine, 
with his friend Jefferson, the more harmless 
employment of deceiving his ignorant country- 
men with the tricks and impositions of philoso» 
phical erapiricism. 

FaLEĘLAND. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLI0. 
LINES TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
W. V. Murray, Esa. 


And has ao muse o'er MurRar’s urn 
Her wreath of lasting honour spread? 
Nor pensive Genius lean’d to mourn 
The pupil, friend, and fav'rite dead ? 


Ah! well ye muses did ye love 
‘To guide him to your fairy bow’rs, 
Taught him to tread your sacred grove, 


And where to cull your choicest fow’rs. ` 


And ev'ry geniys strove t’ impart 
Bright treasures to his infant mind; 
Swell’d with their ecstacies his heart, 
And gave him wit, and taste refin'd. 


No trophies of his country rise 

To mark her sense of patriot worth! 
Forgotten in the tomb he lies 

By her he valued most on earth! 


But yet, though vengeful party, here, _ 
Deny the vote of honour due, 

In other climes, will Many a tear 

The cheek of sorrowing chiefs bedew. 


Batavia o'er her wat'ry plains, 

Shall oft resound thy much lov'd name ; 
And Gallia’s giddy land, in strains 

Of deep regret, thy praise proclaim. 


While ev'ry. heart that beats with love 
Of honour, truth, and virtue fair, 
Thy cherish’d memory shall move 

To sadness, for thy absence here, 


And he, who humbly thus has tried. 
Thy various merit to relate, 
Will oft thy friendship boast with pride, 
And oft deplore thy early fate, 
AMICUS. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A FRIEND, BOUND TO SMYRNA. 


Winds of happy omen rise; 
Leose the sail, the vessel flies, 
Soon Alcides’ pillars past, 
Greece salutes the western mast; 
Greece, what magic in the name ! 
Catch, O catch the holy flame; 
Check, O check the vessel's speed, 
Tis—O 'tis the Doric reed. = 
Hark! the liquid measures glide, 
Laughing Arethusa’s side— 
Tender scenes !—away, away, 
Ida's waving tops display ; 
Dames of beauty, warriors bold, 
Hundred gates of Crete unfold. 
On the Je Cythera’s queen 
Spreads her gay, romantic scene, 
Where Apelles’ vivid art, 
Bids to life the colours start. | 
By the shade which Delos throws, 

Half way down Mycale’s snows, l 
Lesbos queen of isles js near; 
List! the lyre of Sappho itear! 
"Tis the bard of Mitylene 
Sweeps the strings to beauty's queen; 
Now the louder, bolder strain, 
Kindles through th’ embattl'd train ; 
Generous bosoms, how they glow ! 
Now they rush to meet the foe. 

` Sensive measures hither float, 
Philomela pours her throat, 
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Parent of the rural throne, 
Orpheus’ spirit swells the song. 

By the tepid geles that bear 
Moving softness through the air, 
Soft Iona’s coast is near; 

Furl the sail, the anchor clear, 
Hoist the barge, and ply the oar, 
Now you reach the happy shore; 
Scene of pleasure, clime of ease, 
Form’d the Teians soul to please: 

As you walk the marbled street, 
Should you early chance to meet 
Some devout and tender maid, 

Ask her where the bard was laid: 
She, whose Grecian forehead high, 
Arches o'er an azure eye; 

She, whose crimson cheeks retain 
Yet a tint trom Sappho’s vein ; 

She, whose mother gave her charms 
To the blest Anacreon’s arms, 

First upan her lips impress 
One impassion’d soft caress ; 

Lead her then the groves among, 
Where the careless harp was strung. 
High amid the sylvan scene, 

Waves an olive, ever green; 

Thitber roves the honied fiy, 

When the sun is up the sky ; 

Mark the murm'ring insect's flight, 
What his course, and where he light; 
For he always loves to rest 

Where the poet’s urn is prest; 

If no carmine blossom there, 

Doubly fragrant is the air. 

If he fail to lead your feet 

To the silent bard’s retreat, 

With the maid, whose ruddy smile 
Lights you round the Teian isle, 
Further search the groves and shore, 
_ Till the whole is travers'd o'er. 
Then a goblet, deep and large, 
With delicious liquor charge; 

Such as Chios only prest, 

For the highly favour'd guest; 

If the tomb cannot be found, 

Pour it on the thirsty ground; 

Not a spot, but as an heir, 

Claims his portion’d dust to share ; 
If the winds, that heard his lay, 
Through the isle diffus'd his clay, 

All the soil of virgin bloom 

Thus became Anacreon's tomb. 

But his soul and spirit wide 

O’er the world immortal ride; 

Now a whisper in my ear 

Says ‘ Anacreon's soul is here, 

In his works you have bis heart, 

In his works th’ immortal part.’ 

AWALASKI, 
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To J. K. with a locket, enclosing the hair of a 
deceased friend. 
Ah, no! 'tis not the polish'd gems of art, 
Nor all that soft affection’s tribute gives ; 
No fair device can soothe the aching heart, 


Where my lov’d sister’s tender image lives. 


| But oft, my friend, in starry radiance dress’d, 


Her heaven born virtues shal] recur to me; 
And long, the cherish’d fondness of her breast, 
Bind my sad heart in unison with thee. 


Yet not bereft of hope, shall friendship mourn, 


Nor pale despondence breathe th’ unbidden sigh; f 


For lo, whilsi sorrow clasps the sacred urn, 
And filial anguish swells my tearful eye— 


O'er the dim shadows of affliction’s night, ` 
(On faith’s broad wing) th’ unfetter'd spirit soar’d, 
Mix'd with the pure, angelic host, in light, 


And humbly at the throne of Godadge’d. E, 


To a musician of the Theatre, occasioned by 
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THE AMERICAN SAILOR BOY 
WRITTEW AT SEA. 
From distant fields, unknown to fame, 
Which Susquehanna's waters lave, 
A little shepherd-boy, I came, 
Resolv’d to plough the ocean wave. 


For oft the passing stranger told 

The merry life the sailor led, 

Who rov'd from clime to clime for gold, 
No care to hover o’er his head. 


With cautious step at first I move, 
And timid climb the slipp’ry shrouds; 
But bolder grown, I mount abore, 
And hang suspended in the clouds. 


With fearless heart I stride the yard, 
And swiftly seek its utmost verge ; 
_Nor think my lot of danger bard, 
But smiling eye the dashing surge. 


When peril’s past, and safe from harna, 
And safe in port our vessel’s maor’d, 
Unhurt by battlé, fire, or storm, 

I fly to see my maid ador'd. 


Then with an eager hand I pour, 
My treasures in the lap of Jane; 
- Live quietly a month ashore, : 
Then seek the roaring waves again, . 
Row.awn. 
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Mr. OLpscuooL, . 

The following description of thoughtless js1)/t-, is 
from the pen of a young gentleman, whose taients, 
should he persevere in poetical attempts, wik sot 
long be wrapt in the napkin of obscurity, To ‘ hold 
a mirror up to nature’ is the poet’s task, and I am 
much mistaken if some of your readers do not res 
cogaive themselves in this short ode, 


TO MIRTH. 
Hither boy, the goblet bring, 
Let the dolts at care repine, 


I1 enjoy perpetual spring, 
Quick, boy, bring the roay wine. 


Should old sorrow. dare to call, 
Drown him in a flowing bowl, 
Or deep plunge him in his gall, 
He shall ne'er disturb my soul. 


But for Mirth, with ivy crown’'d, 
Open wide the folding gates; 
Let the merry music sound, 
‘He's the guest my soul awaits. 


-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAM. 


aranges 
apples, &e. being thrown at him, T 


| Fam’d Orpheus phay’d with so much skill, 


The very treca he mov'd, ’tis said; 
But you, my friend, perform so ill, 
You bring the fruit about your head. 


Rew ann, 
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THE pure and peaceful enjoyments of Ed- 
win and Eltruda, on which we have hitherto 
dwelt, are disturbed by the civil war between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. In suppos- 
ing the lover capable of taking up arms against 
the father of his mistress, Miss Williams has 
neither rendered him less amiable, nor ex- 
ceeded the bounds of probability. When the 
ties of honour and the dictates of love come in 
collision, the preponderance of the former is a 
victory calculated to generate a stronger interest 
în favour of the subject. and which perfection of 
character seems absolutely to require. 


L’amour est un plaisir, l'honneur est un devoir. | 
CORNEILLE. 


The internal struggle, consequent on this situa- 
tion, the equilibrations of a mind fluctuating 
between impulses diametrically opposite, are 
productive of the most forcible dramatic effect; 
and, to be well delineated, demand the agency 
of transcendant powers. They form the scenes 
which have most contributed to immortalize the 
tragic writers of Greece, and, in Othello and 
the Cid, have called forth all the energies of 
Shakspeare and Corneille, the two great masters 
of the modern drama. But to exhibit the suc- 
cessive modifications of the mind thus agitated, 
to develope minutely the operation of adverse 
passions, until the final predominance of one of 
them, belongs to Melpomene, and her more 
dignified sisters. Miss Williams has pursued 
the correct line in touching briefly on the pun- 
gency of Edwia’s grief for the melancholy alter- 
native to which he found himself reduced. His 
separation from Eltruda, the battle between the 
contending parties, the death of Albert, the ex- 
cruciating agonies of the lover on discovering 
the person pierced by his faulchion, are narrated 
with an equal sense of propriety, and imbued 
with exquisite pathos. Eltruda, without know- 
ing by what hand her father fell, and secing 
Edwin at her feet, accosts him in a language at 
the same time natural, and particularly calculat- 
ed to heighten the distress of the scene. 


Eternal woes his heart must prove, 

~ Its tenderest ties are broke; 

Ah, say; what ruthless arm, my love, 
- Could aim the deadly stroke 


~ Could not thy hand, my Edwin, thine, 
Have warded off the blow ? 
For ah, he was not only mine, 
He was thy father too, 


When Edwin is about to turn -the steel against 
his own breast, she starts from a temporary in- 
sensibility to avert the blow. 


His hand the death-fraught yei grasp’d 
. The steel he firmly prest; 
When sudden she arose, and clasp’d 
Him wildly to her breast. 


í Methought, she cried, with panting breath, 
My Edwin talk’d of peace; 

I knew 'twas only found in death, 
And fear'd the sad release: 


I clasp him still....’twas but a dream... 
Help yon wide wound to close, 

From which a father’s spirits stream, 
A father’s life-blood flows.’ 


These stanzas remind us of an analogous passage 
in Langhorne’s ‘Owen of Carron,’ when Ellen, 
after finding Nithisdale dead, and swooning in 
consequence of it, momentarily recovers her 
reason : 


As the soft star of orient day, 
When clouds involve his rosy fight, 
Darts thro’ the gloom a transient ray, 
And leaves the world ouce more to night; 


Returning life illumes her eye, ° 
And slow its languid orb unfolds... 
What are those bloudy arrows nigh ? 
Sure, bloody arrows she beholds! 


What was that form so ghastly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay? ~ 

*T was some poor youth...‘ ah, Nithisdale !’ 
She said, and silent sunk away. 


Eltruda goes on to apostrophize her father in a 
strain highly tender and animated: 


father, yet in pity stay ! 

| see his white beard wave... 

` A spirit beckons him away, ` 
And points to yon cold grave. 


“I 


E’en now, my love, I trembling hear 
Him breathe a last adieu! 

Isee, my love, a falling tear, 
His furrow’d cheek bedew! 


I feel within his aged arms 
| His poor Eltruda prest; 
I hear him speak the fond alarms 
That wring a parent's breast. 


He’s gone !....and here his ashes sleep; 
I do not heave a sigh.ess 

His child a father does not weep, 
For, ah, my brain is dry ! 


But come, together let us rove, 
At the palé@hour of night, 

When the moon, glim’ring thro’ the grove, 
Shall shed her faintest light. . 


We'll gather from the rasy bow’r 
The fairest wreaths that bloom, 

We'll cull, my Jove, each cpening flow’r, 
To deck his hallow’d tomb, 


\ 


We'll thither from the distant dale 
A weeping-willow bear; 

And plant a lily of the vale, 
A drooping lily there. 


_ We'll shun the glaring face of day, 
Eternal silence keep ; 
Thro’ the dark wood we'll cheerless stray, 
And only live to weep. 


To shun the face of day, to rove at the pale hour 
of night, to live but to weep, are among those 
‘ joys of grief,’ of which we have spoken in a. 
preceding essay. They bring to memory the 
commencement of Warton’s address to Con- 
templation, in his poem intitled ‘the Pleasures 
of Melancholy.’ i 


Oh, lead me, queen sublime, to solemn glooms 
Cougenial with my soul, to cheerless shades, 
To ruin’s seats, to twilight cells and bowers, 
Where thoughtful melancholy loves to muse 
Her fav’rite midnight haunts. 


The stanzas which speak of culling flowers to 
deck the tomb of Albert, and of fixing near it 
the emblematical willow, and drooping lily of 
the vale, ars happily conceived. and beautifully 
executed. At is not unworthy of remark what a 
predilection all the poets of a tender cast seem 
to entertain for chaunting obsequies, and conse- 
crating the graves of their favourites. They 
become hallowed by an assemblage of all the 
images that are calculated to inspire sadness, 
and create reverential awe. ‘They are adumbrat- 
ed by the cypress of spontaneous growth, the 
plaintive songsters of the grove meet there 


‘ To wail in widow’d notes, and sing their haples 
loves. : l 


they become the haunt of sprites, the scene 
where Oberon and his elfin train hold their 
midnight revels, and solemnize the rites of fairy 
mysticism. Gray, in a quatrain originally in- 
tended for, but not inserted in bis inimitable 
Elegy, says of the village cemetery 


There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets founds 
The red-breat loves to warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


Collins, in his ode on ‘the superstitions of the 
Highlands,’ paints the sprite of the swain, des- 
troyed by ‘the. water-fiend,’ in the ‘dank fen,’ 
appearing to his disconsolate wife, during her 
sleep, ‘ with drooping willows drest.’ Among those 
superstitions he enumerates 


The choral dirge, that mourns some chicftain brave, 
When every shrieking maid her bosom beat, 
And strew'd with choicest herbs his scented grave. 


The Romans were accustomed religiously to 
effuse aromatic unguents, and strew fragrant 
flowers over the monuments of their dead, which 
were for the most part placed near the high- 
ways, with the names inscribed, Jt_is thus thag 
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Enens, in the fifth book of the Æneid, is said to 
honour the cenotaph of Anchises, aoe 


Purpureosque jacit flores ac talia fatur, &c. 


Their amatory poets frequently mention this 
ceremonial, and ‘dwell con amore on the prospect 
of its being faithfully discharged towards their 
own remains. Propertius complains that the 
graves of lovers are liable to be profaned by 
their too public exposition, and, therefore, be- 
seeches the gods that he may be laid in a spot 
unmeasured by vulgar steps, and ‘secluded from 
vulgar vision by the density of the incumbent 
foliage. The classical reader will pardon me 
for transcribing the passage. 


Ornabit custos ad mea busta sedens ; 

Dii faciant, mea ne terra locet ossa frequenti 
Qua facit assiduo tramite vulgus iter. - 
Post mortem tumuli sic infamanturamantum, 
Me tegat arborea devia terra coma 

Aut humer ignote cumulis vallatus areng ; 
Non juvat in media nomen habere via. 


Eleg. 16. Lib. 3. 


And again in the thirteenth elegy of the second 


Et sit in exiguo Laurus superadditta busto 
Quz tegat extincti funeris umbra locum. 


Miss Williams terminates her tale by the 
death of Edwin and Eltruda. The concluding 
stanzas are marked by that superior harmony of 
versification, and that delicate vein of pensive 
morality which pervades the whole performance. 


He saw her dying eye-lids close, 
He heard her latest sigh, 

And yet no tear of anguish flows 
Fast streaming from his eye.. 


For, ah, the fulness of despair, © © 
The pangs of high-wreught woe, 

Admit no silent, trembfing tear, 
*No lenient drop to flow. 


He feels within his shiv’ring veins 
A motal chilness rise: ; 
Her pallid corse he feebly strains... 
And on her bosom dies !.... 


No longer may their hapless lot 
The mourntui muse engage ; 

She wipes away the tears that blot 
The melancholy page. 


For heaven, in love, dissolves the ties, 
That chain the spirit here; 

And distant far, torever fies 
The blessing held most dear. | 


: To bid the suff’rer’s soul aspire’ 
A higher bliss to prove ; 

To wake the pure, refiu'd desire, 
The hope that rests above! 


I have thus examined, although rather in a 
desultory mode, the plan and characters, and 
Incidentally adverted to the sentiments of ‘ Ed- 
win and Eltruda.’ The reader will perceive 
that, in the course of this examination, I have 
hever attempted to lock through ‘the microscope 
of criticism,’ or exercised any inquisitorial se- 
verity in the notation of faults; nor have I been 
RS copious in transcribing illustrauve passages 
from vur poets, as inclination pre-empted. The 
blemishes are but few, and ancre than gounter- 


| 
* Curæ leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 
SENŁCe ITIP, 
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balanced by the beauties of the context; and in 
both cases I was principally swayetl by my 


aversion to swell the bulk of these essays,which, | 


even in their present state, must appear too €X- 
tended for the comparative insignificance of the 
subject. This tale was written by Miss Wil- 
liams, at an early age, and in a situation where 
she was almost necessarily debarred access to 
poems of the same nature. Whatever of merit 
it may be found to possess, must, therefore, be 
deemed purely original; and, if occasional re- 
semblances to tales of a prior date be discover- 
ed, we should attribute them more to fortuitous 
coincidence of thought, than to intentional imi- 
tation. The historical ballad may be said to be 
sui generis, an insulated species of composition. 
It rejects all gorgeous imagery, or ambitious 
ornaments; its beauty should be modest, its 
guise without affectation: it requires a native 
simplicity of thought and expression, a chastity. 
and refinement of taste, an art of management, 
and a nicety of execution, rarely enjoyed or 
attainable by genius of an exalted stamp. In 
such walks Goldsmith, Mickle, Bruce, and some 
other of our minor poets, were eminently calcu- 
lated to excel: among them Miss Williams will 
hold a conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
every mind alive to all the finer influences, or 
familiarized to the softest vibrations, of poetry. 


FLORIAN. 
þar 
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Extracts from the Letters of an Ämërican traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 


Excursion tothe Aontanvert and the Mer de Glace. 


 [Continued.] 


I returned with my guide to the top of Mon- 


tanvert, where we dined on the cold meat we 
brought with use No person, I fancy, ever us- 
cended to this place, which is six thousand feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, without 
acquiring an appetite keen enough to relish the 
simplest food. I assure you. for my own part, I 
did justice to our’s, and envied no epicure his 
most dainty dishes, nor any prince his most 
sumptuous apartments. Our table was the 
humble sod of nature, our ceiling the unbound- 
ed heavens, of a deeper blue than can be found 
at a lower elevation, and the decorttions of our 
grand saloon were superior even to the imagi- 
nation of man. 
__ At the edge of the Mer de Glace is a large 
flat piece of granite, called the Engilish stone, 
where it was the custom to dine before Mr. 
Blair erected the cabin on Montanvert. The 
French resident at Geneva, (M. Felix Despontes) 
has lately had a pretty little cottage built near 
Blatr’s cabin, which is much more convenient 
and comfortable for those who visit the glaciers, 
and who generally pass the night there, that 
thcy may set out early to traverse the Mer de 
Glace, which winds among the mountains for 
many leagues. | 

From Montanvert we descended by a shorter 
road, than the one we ascended by, but which 
was very steep and dangerous; however, by 
jumping from rock to rock, with the assistatice 
of my long pointed stick, and crossing from one 
side tothe other, in a zig-zag direction, to ren- 
der the descent less rapid, I arrived in the val 
ley without any accident, en, ated the foot of 
the glacier, which mingled its Inasses of ice and 
snow with the verdure of the plains, and the 
leaves of the forest. . 

There we beheld the source of the Arveiron; 
a rapid torrent, which bursts from an azure 


} vault, at leasi one hundred feet. Unfortunutely 


for me, part of the arch had fallen down, and 
destroyed part of the beauty of this singular 
place. Above at the height of near two thousand 
feet, rose the py-amids of ice, which cover. the 
Mer de Glace. The appearance of this glacier 
from those pyramids till it reaches the valley, it 
is impossible for me to describe, as words would 
convey but an impertect idea of so extraordinary 
a mass, broken and rent into thousands of chasms, 
and bristled with needles of ice. l 

I was lucky enough to see two avalanches of 
dust, (as they are called) produced by huge frag- 
ments of the Mer de Glace being left witheut 
support by the continual dissolving of their 
bases, tumbling into the valley with a thunder- 
ing Noises . 

The depth of the mass of ice, which forms 
the Mer de Glace, is immense; but it is difficult 
to calculate it with certainty. Some have esti- 
mated it at eight hundred, others at four hundred 
feet. The regular and eternal melting of its 
lower stratum, furnishes an inex!.austible stream, 
that forms the Arveiron, an impetuous torrent, 
that in a short distance loses its name and 
waters in the Arve. 

Delighted. and scarcely. satisfied, with these 
sublime objects, I have just returned to my inn, 
and now contemplate the noble summit of Mont 
Blanc, gilced by the setting sun, while the va- 
pours of evening are beginning to settle round | 
his white sides. It is impossible not to recollect 
here the beautiful lines of Goldsmith in his 
Deserted Village: | 


Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. k 
K ; 

You, perhaps, know that the summit of Mont 
Blanc is the highest point in Europe, and, ex- 
zept that of one ef the Cordillieros, in South 
America, supposed to be the most elevated on 
the face of the globe; many attempts were 
made, at various times, to ascend this-mountain, 
but without success. and it was at length deem- 
ed impracticable, till in 1786, Jaques Balmat and 
Dr. Paccard. (the cousin of my guide) succeed- 
ed in attaining a height which no mortal, per- 
haps, had ever before reached ; but as they were 
unprovided with instruments. and no great phi- 
losophers, nothing satisfactory resulted from so 
bold an attempt, but the certainty of the moun- 
tain being accesivle, which immediately induced 
M. de Saussure to undertake the ascent; and 
accordingly on the 13. of August, 1787, he set 
out, attended by eighteen guides, who carried a 
tent, m&trasses, and philosophical instruments. 
The party got no farther the first nizbt than 
the top of the mountain Dela Cote, where they 
slept in a hut which had becn previously erect- 
ed. * At 4 o’clock the next evening they reach- 
ed an elevation of 9312 feet above the priory at 
Chamouny, or 12762 feet above the level of the 
sea. Here they encamped, and made an exca- 
vation in the hard snow, which they covered 
with atent. At seven the next morning, the 
whole company departed, and found the ascent, 
in some places, so steep, that the guides, who 
preceded, were obliged to cut out steps with a 
hatched. At eleven they reached the summit 
where they continued three hours and a half, 
during which time M. de Saussure enjoyed, 
with rapture and astonishment, a view the most 
extensive, as well the most rugged and sublime 
in nature; and made those observations which 
will rencer this expedition no longer a matter of 
CUPLOSH Ye? 

The amazing height of this mountain, ascer- 
tained by him, by the barometer, is 15,662 above 
the level of ihe sea. ae s 


he party descended a little lower than the 
place where they passed the preceding night, 
and arrived at Chamouny the next morning, 
where Madame de Saussure had been anxiously 
watching their dangerous ascent through a tele- 
Scope. 

Soon after M. de Saussure’s attempt, an Eng- 
lishman, of the name of Beaufoy, gained the 
summit of mont Blanc, but encountered infinite- 
ly more dangers and difficulties, than those wio 
preceded him. Since that time, very few have 
followed their example. Many have ascended 
to a great height, but the state of the air, with 
other causes, forced them to return. 

What renders mont Blanc more remarkable 

.than any other mountain of the Alps, is the 
immense mantle of snow which covers it, with- 
out a rock to break the flowing line. M. de 
Saussure supposes this crust to be 400 feet 
thick, and its horizontal extent about 9000, The 
perpendicular height of the snow, ice, and gla- 
ciers, from the source of the Arveiron to the 
summit of mont Blanc, is about 12000 feet; 
which is equal to mount Vesuvius, placed upon 
mount Etna. . 

The valley of Chamouny contain about 400 
inhabitants; who live by cultivating the ground. 
Their beasts of labour are cows, for the same 
reason as in Valorsine. They raise grain of 
different kinds, which they sell at the market 
towns, with their duttuges (cheese, milk, butter, 
&c. ) and honey, celebrated for its mildness’and 
delicate Aavour. 

The people are tolerably well made, strong 
and active ; honesty, [ believe, is one of their 
greatest characteristics, and before the revolution 
there was not a happier spot on the face of the 
globe than the valley of Chamouny, which now 
composes part of the canton of tne Leman. 

{ To be Continued.] 
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[The foltowing essay, in very elegant Janguage, and 
with very sensibie reasons, exposes the danger of 
hasty and superficial studies. } ý 


ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF READING WITHOUT 
DIGESTING. 


An analogy between the powers of the body 
and the faculties of the mind is obvious in many 
instances. Ihe eye cannot survey a great space 
with the same accuracy, with which it views a 
single object at a nearer distances It takes in 
the coarser parts indeed, but comprehends not 
the more minute, though not less beautiful ap- 
pearances. ‘lhus too the mind, when attentive 
to every part of knowledge, seldom attains to per- 
fection in any single science. And daily experi- 
ence evinces that the Helluo Librorum, the great 
reader and devourer of books, whe is more stu- 
dious of quantity than quality, and is led on by 

| the love of novelty rather than of excellence, is 
rarely learned in an eminent degree. 

Adages are commonly true, because founded 
@n experience; ‘the rolling stone gathers no 
moss.’ To carry on the allusion, one may add, 
tbat, while the rolling stone is traversing the 
whole garden, the spade, in the space of a few 
yards, may gather the produce of a year. 

Pliny, the younger, who is as remarkable for 
the justness of his sentiments, as well as for the 
elegant manner of expressing them, has given 
a hint on this subject, which, though comprised 
in a few words, may be more instructive than 

: volumes of advice. - After some remarks on 


cursory and superficial reading, he says. ve | 


should be content with few books, aid study 
them perfectly. 
We should read, says he, ‘non multa sec 
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fixes the precept stronger on the mind, and ren- 
ders it more easy to be retained in the memory. 

The powers of the human mind are not strong 
enough to acquire knowledge by intuition. This 
rapid mode of learning truth is reserved for be- 
ings of a superior order. To gain a complete 
knowledge of a subject, in all its parts, it must 
be frequently reviewed and examined in every 
light....a process which requires time, labour, 
and attention: none of which will be in his pow- 
er, who hastily passes from science to science, 
and with too much volatility to admit thought 
und recollection. 

It frequenuy happens that men of natural 
parts are excelled by others, whose: talents are 
originally inferior. Nor is this to be attributed 
to any other cause but the patience of labour, 
which is frequently the concomitant of dulness, 
and which proves an ample compensation for 
the want of vivacity. | 

A man of slow understanding can step to 
investigate obscurity step by step, till he brings 
light from darkness, can combat difficultics 
seemingly insurmountable, can repeat the same 
labour without fatigue, and review the same 
ideas without satiety: but the volatility of ge- 
nius affects to pass over every thing disgustful. 
and voluntarily neglects those subjects which it 
cannot see through at a glance. 

The fable of the tortoise and the hare is too 
obviously applicable to the present subject to 
admit quotation, could genius check that preci- 
pitation which precludes accurate inquiry, and 
perfect views; it might surely be capable of en- 
larying the boundaries of human knowledge, 
and ot derivipy to itself all the light of which 
the mind is susceptible; since it is a known 
truth, that hardly any difficulty is insurmounta- 
ble, even to industrious stupidity. 

Patients, when at school, was not remarkable 
for the brightness of his parts, oy the sensibility 
of his temper. 

The compositions which he was obliged to 
bring as exercises, were not lively, elegant, or 
florid, but then they were seldom deficient in 
orthography or grammar. He disliked not the 
labour of seeking the words, he was unac- 
quainted with, in his lexicon; and though he 
did not comprehend the full meaning and spirit 
of the author he read, he could tell the English 
of every word in his lesson. and trace it through 
all its grammatical variauons. In short, he un- 
derwent every kind of literary labour, without 
weariness or discontent. After all the necessary 
forms of education, he at lengih entered into 
the profession of the law. 

Velox, one of the contemporaries of Patiens. 
was fond of learning, and desirous of excelling 
in it; but he was of a quick apprehension, he 
was capable of construing a passage at one view, 
which would cost Patiens an hour's application. 
He, therefore, never read his lesson over twice, 
but diverted his fancy with the perusal of light 
modern publications, several volumes of which 
he would devour in a day. 

Great hopes were entertained of the future 
eminence of so lively a genius. He went tothe 
university, flattered by his friends, and elate with 
confidence in his own powers, but it soon appear- 
ed, that he who submiited to so little labour, while 
under authority, entirely relinquished study, when 
at his own disposal. 

Plato, Aristotle, and Epictetus, remained un- 
touched on the shelves; but the works of Field- 
ing, Richardson, Smollet, together with those of 
every modern-dramatic writer, were constantly 
on his talie. Jf at any time he deigned to Cast 
an eye over Coke upon Littleton, it was with the 
same levity and precipitation with which he read 
a monthiy magazines When at last he was 


multum.’ The epigramatic turn of the word cath Lio the bar, and the time was come, when 
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he was tc make bis way to eminence by dint of 
merit, he found himself as much a stranger to 
the laws of England as an inhabitant of Otahetie. 
Chagrined by disappointment, and weary of learn- 
ing, which he had never rationally pursued, he 
gave up all thoughts of rising in the world, and 
retired to a small estate in the country, where 
he lived and died an honest sportsman. Patiens, 
in the meantime, though he did not reach the 
top of his profession, yet, from his known in- 
legrity and abilities as a counsellor, he was always 
supplied with a number of briefs, by which he 
acquired an affluent fortune, and lived universally 
respected as a man of untainted honour, strong 
sense, and profound learning. 


OricinaL LETTER From Dr. FRANKLIN. 


{The following is an original. It will excite, ıt is 
presumed, no ordinary degrce of attention. It 
will be read by some with eagerness, because it Is 
from the pen of Dr. Franklin ; and, in the opinion 
of his disciples, it is no superstition to venerate 
every thing from him, as a precious relick. It will 
be read by others, as a curious specimen of the 
doctor’s liberality of sentiment on religious sub- 
jects. Many will be captivated and deceived by 
the blandishments of a plausibie and affected be- 
nevolence ; and the few will discern, at oncé, the 
germ of deism, the embryon of rancour against 
church establishments, the tevcrish symptoms of a 
male-content; and those daring doctrines, ‘ at 
Bey both the priest and philosupher may trem- 

€.’ 


' Philadelphia, June 6, 1753. 
SIR,’ í 

I received your kind letter of the 2nd instant, 
and am glad that you increase in strength; I 
hope you will continue mending till you recover 
your former health and firmness. Let me know 
whether you still use the cold bath, and what 
effect it has. 

As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could 
have been of more service to you. But if it had, 
the only thanks I should desire is, that you 
would always be equally ready to serve any other 
person that may need your assistance, and so let 
good offices go round, for mankind are all of a 
family. 3 | 

\ š 

For my own part, when I am employed in 
serving others, I do` not look upon myself as 
conferring favours. but as paying debts. In my 
travels, and since my settlement, I have receiv- 
ed much kindness from men to whom I shaĦ 
never have any opportunity of making the least 
direct return. Affd numberless mercies from 
God, who is infinitely above being benefited by 
our services. The kindnesses from men 1 can, 
therefore, only return on their fellow-men, and 
I can only shew my gratitude for those mercics 
from God, by a readiness to help his other chil- 
dren and my brethren. For I do not think that 
thanks and compliments, though repeated weck- 
ly, can discharge our real obliga'ions to each 
other, and much less those to our creator. You 
will see in this my notion of good works, that I 
am far from expecting, as you suppose, to merit 
heaven by them. By Heaven we understand a 
state of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal 
in duration: I can do nothing to deserve such 
rewards. He that for giving a draught of water 
to a thirsty person, should expect to be paid 
with a good plantation, would be modest in hnis 
demands compared with those who think they 
deserve Heaven for the little good they do on 
earth. . Even the mixed imperfect pleasures we 
enjoy in this world, are rather from God's good- 
Ness than our merit; now much more such hap- 
pingss of heaven. For my part, ] have not the 
vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to expect 
it, nor the ambition to desire it; but content 
my>elf in submitting to the will and disposal of 
that God who made me, who has hitherto pres 
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served and blessed me, and in whose fatherly 


goodness I may well confide, that he will never 
make ane miserable, and that even the afflictions 
I may at any time suffer shall tend to my bent- 
fit. | 


The faith you mention has, doubtless, its use 
in the world. I do not desire to sce it diminish- 
ed, nor would I endeavour to lessen it in any 
man. But l wish it were more productive of 
good works than I have generally scen it: I 
mean real good works—works of kindness, cha» 
rity, mercy, and public spirit; not holiday keep, 
ing, sermon reading or hearing, performing 
church ceremonies, or making long prayers, fil- 
led with flatteries aid compliments,’ despised 
even by wise men, and much less capable of 
pleasing the deity, The worship of God is a 
duty, the hearing and reading of sermons may 
be useful, but if men rest in hearing and pray- 
ing, as too many do, it is as if a tree should 
value itself on being watered and putting forth 
leaves, though it never produced any fruit. Your 
great master thought much less of these out- 
ward appearances and professions than many of 
his modern disciples. He preferred the doers 
of the word to the mere hearers, the son that 
seemingly refused to obey his father, and yet 
performed his commands, to him that professed 
nis readiness, but neglected the work; the here- 
tical but charitable Samaritan, to the uncharitable 
though orthodox priest and sanctified Levite: 
and those who gave fuod to the hungry, drink to 
the thirsty, raiment to the naked, entertainment 
to the stranger, and relief to the sick, though 
they never heard of his name, he declares they 
shall in the last day be accepted, when those 
who cry Lord, Lord, who value themselves on 
their faith, though great enough to perform 
miracles, but have neglected goud works, shall 
be rejected. He professed he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance} which 
implied his modest opinion that there were some 
in his time so good, that they needed not to hear 
him even for improvement; but now a days we 
have scarce a little parson that does not think it 
the duty of every man within his reach to set 
under his petty administration; and that who- 
ever omits them, offends God. I wish to such 
more humility, and to you health and happiness, 
being | 
Your friend and servant, 

(Signed) 
: B. FRANKLIN. 


cpa ry 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 


(Continued. ] 


The Balade of Charitie is an imitation of the 
most beautiful and affecting of our Saviour’s 
parables, the good Samaritan. The poctical 
descriptions are truly picturesque. We feel the 
horror of the dark cold night; we see the big 


i 
zt 


drops fall, and the full flocks driving o’er the 


plain; the welkin opens, and tht yellow lightning 
flies; the thunder’s rattling sound moves slowly 
on, and. swelling, bursts into a violent crash, 
shakes the high spire, &c. T'he note which 
accompanied this pastoral to the publisher of the 
t Town and Country Magazine,’ is dated Bristol, 
July 4. 1770, only a month before his death. 
t If the glossary annexed to the following piece 
will make the languaye intelligible, the sentiment, 
description, and versification, are highly deserv- 
ing the attention ofthe literati? In addition to 
the internal proofs that it was a com dosition of 
the day, the following stanza, in which he alludes 
to his own deserted situation, carries melancholy 
conviction tothe mind that it was the composi- 


‘tion of Chatterion. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Look in his glommed face, his sprighte there scanne : 
Howe woe-be-gone, how, withered, forwynd, dead! 
Haste to thie church-glebe-heuse, asshrewed manne! 
Haste to thie kiste, thie onlie durtoure bedde. 

Cale, as the claie whiche will gre on thie hedde, 

Is charitie and love aminge highe elves; 


Knightis and Barons live for pleasure and themselves. . 


The smaller pieces are not without merit- 
There is much elegant satire in the two Epistles 
to Canynge prefixed to Ella; and some strokes 
of pleasantry in the Storie of Canynge. 


The poems contained in the Miscellanies and 
Supplement, acknowledged by Chatterton to be 
his own composition, have been thought inferior 
to those which he produced as written by Rowley. 
If there is any inequality, at least the same hand 
appears in both. Imagination ina young mind 
is not always just. Rowley has his faults as well 
as Chatterton; but both collections contain an 
imagery of the same sort. If some of Chatter- 
ton’s avowed pieces are scarcely to be inspected 
with all the severity of criticism, it should be re- 
membered, that the poems attributed to Rowley 
are by no means uniformly excellent. It should 
also be remembered, that Chatterton lavished all 
his power on the counterfeit Rowley, with whom 
he intended to astonishor deceive the world; that 
the pieces he produced as written by him, were 
composed with one uniform object in view, and 
in a state of leisure and repose. < In his own 
character,’ says Mr. Croft, ‘he painted for book- 
sellers and bread, in Rowley’s for fame and eter- 
nity.’ Considerable allowance ought to be made 
for the exercises of his infantine years; for the 
incorrect effusions of momentary resentment ; 
for a few lines thrown together in a playful mood 
to please an illiterate female, or to amuse a school- 
fellow, and perhaps not less for the hasty and in- 
voluntary productions of indigence and necessity, 
constructed for a magazine, and calculated for 
the sole purpose of procuring a subsistence. 


His Miscellanies contain the same even and 
flowing versification as the others, the same 
strokes of uncommon spirit and imagination. and, 
in general, display the same premature abilities. 
‘ Nothing in Chatterton,’ says Lord Orford, ¢ can 
be separated from Chatterton. His noblest 
flights, his sweetest strains, his grossest ribaldry, 
and his most common-place imitations of the 
productions of magazines, were alf the effer- 
vescences of the same ungovernable impulse, 
which, cameleon-like, imbibed the colours of all 
it looked on. It was Ossian, or a Saxon monk, 
or Gray, or Smollett, or Junius; and if it failed 
most in what it affected most, to be a poet of the 
fifteenth century, it was because it could not 
imitate what had not existed.’ 


In the Elegy on Thomas Philips, of Fairford, 
probably his old master, there are some descrip- 
tive stanzas not unworthy of the author of 
Ælla, and the incomparable chorus of Goddwyn. 


Pale rugged winter bending o’er his tread 

His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew; 

His eyes, a dusky light, congeal’d and dead; 
His robe, a tinge of bright etherial blue: 


His train, a motley’d, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor ; 
Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore, 


Fancy, whose various figure-tinctur’d vest, 
Was ever changing to a different hu: : 

Her head, with varied bays and flow’ret: drest, 
Her eyes, two spangles of the mornin: deu, xe. 


That he was capable of writing on a 1 li-,Jo1:s 
subject, with great appearance of det cine is 
evident from his Ode on Resignation, firs pub. 
lished in * Love and Madness,’ in -¥! 04. we 


scarcely know, whether most to admire tic picty 


of the sentiments, or the beauty of the poetry. 
The last stanza is eminently beautiful. a 

His African Eclogues, though unco. nected and 
unequal. contain some excellent Jines; the fol- 
lowing occur almost at the beginning of the 
first. and are animated, expressive, and hare 
monius : 


High from the ground the youthful warriors sprung. 
Loud on the the concave shell the lances ring; 

In ull the mystic mazes of the dance, 

The youths of Banny’s burning sands advance ; 
Whilst the soft virgin panting iooks behind, 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind. 

The simile in the second eclogue, beginning, Se 
when arriv'd at Gaigra’s highest stcep, Ke. is 
not perfectly correct; but the liveliness of the 
description evinces a most vigorous imagination. 

Ot the poem On Happiness, inserted in € Love 
and Madness,’ Mr. Crofi tells usy * that Catcott, 
talking one day with Chatterton about happiness, 
Chatterton said, he had never yet thought on the 
subject; butihat he would. The next day he 
brought Catcott these lines, and teld him they con. 
tained his creed of happiness.’ The poem, 
consisting of upwards of a hundred liner, is un- 
doubtedly irrcligious; but it bears the strongest 
marks of genius, sagacity, and acuteness, and 
convinces us of the great extent and variety of 
his abilities. 

The poem, called Apostate Will, written when 
he was eleven years and almost five months old, 
appears to have been aimed at somebody who had 
formerly been a Methodist, and was lately pro- 
moted in the Established Church. It shows the 
early turn and bent of his genius to satire, which 
was his fort, if any thing can be called his fort who 
excelled in every thing he underiouk ; and that 
he was then no stranger to the works of Bingham, 
Young, and Stillingfleet, which were probably 
among the books of divinity, mentioned in his 
sister’s letter. 

The Consuliad, a political piece, written at Bris- 
tol, and in the highest strain of party scurrility, 
has some strokes of satire in a superior style. — 
The introductory lines are animated and poetical, 
The Prophecy, written apparently a short time 
after, is in the best style of Swift, and appears to 
be the genuine effusion of that enthusiastic love 
of liberty, which generally takes possession of 
young and sanguine dispositions: 

The satire of Chatterton has the poignancy 
and sometimes the coarseness of Churchill. 
Dryden and Pope seem to have been his models 
for versification; but he has more of the luxuri- 
ance, flueucy, and negligence of Dryden, than of 
the terseness and refinement of Pope. | 

In his Saxon Poems, written in the style of 
Ossian, he has not improved upon an indifferent | 
model. They are full of wild imagery and in- ` 
consistent metaphor, with little either of plot or 
of character to recommend them. 

Of the prose compositions of Chatterton, the © 
Adventures of a Star, the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, 
the Hunter of Oddities, Tony Selwood's Letter, 
&c. display considerable knowledge of what is cal- 
led the town, and demonstrate the keenness of his 
observation, and his quickness in acquiring any 
branch of knowledge, or in adapting himself to 
any situation. A considerable fund of reading in 
Magazines, Review, &c. which Mr. Warton ob- 
serves, * form the school of the people,’ had pre- 
pared him well to exercise the profession of a 
œ vedical writer. 

\ ntiquities, however, constituted his favourite 
>l uep andin them his genius always appears to 
tn reatest advantage ; even the most humorous 
it pieces, Tony Selwood’s Letters, derives its 
or "u 1pal excellence from his knowledge of anci- 
cat customs. In the Christmas Games, which 
are - :knowledged to be his own, and in his Essay 
ou sculpture, there is much of that peculiar 


learning in British antiquities, which was neces-. 
sary to lay the foundation of Rowley’s poems. 
His Will, written before he left Bristol, throws 
much light on his real character, his acquaintance 
with old English writers, and bis capability of 
understanding and imitating old French and 
Latin inscription, not indecd gramatically. but 
sufficient to answer the purposes to which he 
‘often applied this knowledge. From this writ- 
ing, it appears, that he would not allow David to 
have been a holy man, from the strains of piety 
and devotion in his Psalms, because a great 
genius can affect any thing, that is, assume any 
character and mode of writing he pleases. This 
is an answer from Chatterton himself, to one ar- 
gument, and a very powerful one, in support of 
the authenticity of Rowley’spoems. The pieces. 
signed Asophides, do not appéar to be Chatter- 
ton’s. He almost always signed himself D. B. 
the initials of his first Latin signature, Dunhel- 
mus Bristolinsis. The story of Maria Friendless. 
which Chat@erton himself sent to the ¢ Town and 
Country Magazine,’ probably for the sake of 
obtaining an immediate and necessary supply of 
money, is almost a literal transcript of the Letter 
of Misella in.the ‘ Rambler.’ , 


C 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Swinburne in his amusing, and instruc- 
tive Travels through Spain, has related an 
anccdote, which contains a good example of 
Spanish shrewdness. ‘ We were dining, during 
the noon tide hour, under a large tree before the 
door of one of the Siete molinos by the side of u 
brook. The miller and his neighbours, were 
very civil, and furnished us with every thing 
necessary for our repast, one of the mať delici- 
ous I ever made. The old and young formea a 
circle round us, while we devoured our cold ham 
and turkey. As I perceived one of the young 
fellows smile and look very arch, I told him l 

‘ hoped he was not scandalized at our eating meats 
in Lent, as we were allowed that liberty, as 
travellers. No, no, replied he, not I indeed ; for 
I know you belong to a happy set of people 
with——whom to day is . lways the hel:day, and to 
morrow the vigil and fast. 


The British Critics thus review a catchpenny 


pamphlet, and employ a style of contempt, which 
would be very useful in this country, and check 
perhaps an inundation.of nonsense. 

A new code for gentlemen, in which are considered, 
God and Man’s natural rights and social duties, will, 
Jaw, opinion, religion and reason, adversity prosperi- 


ty; on duelling, marriage and concubinage ; gaming 


and intoxication Politics and eternity; by Dr. Be- 
metzreider. 800. Is. 

All these important subiects are discussed in 
the space of twenty three pages, and all too for 
the small price of a Shilling. The author, it 


seems, has heretofore been a musician; but that 


failing, he has taken up the trade of pn author. 
We fear he will find the latter quite as poor a 
business as the former; and we earnestly recom- 
mend the said Dr. Bemetsreider to look out for 
-gome other employment. 


The most striking feature of the face, and 
that to which we most frequently direct our 
view, is the eye. This is the chief seat of ex- 
pression. At this window, the son! is often seen 
in her genuine character, even when the Porter 
Delow, the tongue, is endeavouring to persuade 
wis that she is not Within, that is, otherwise em- 

loyed, or that she is quite a different person. 
Smiles and sadness display themselves pa: .iy at 


THE PORT FOLIO, 


the mouth; the former by raising, the latter by 
depressing the corners of it; and yet we might 
in many cases mistake a laughing, for a weep- 
ing countenance, if we did not see the eye. In- 
deed this little organ whether sparkling with joy 
or melting in sorrow; whether gleaming with 
indignation, orlanguishing in tenderness, whether 
glowing with the steady light of déliberate va- 
iour, or sending forth emanations of good will 
and gratitude is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the whole visible universes There is 
more in it, than shape, motion, or colour; there 
is thought and passion, there is life and soul ; 
there is reason and speech. 


King William III, says, Lord Orford, had so- 
little regard for men of letters and wit, that when 
St. Evremond was introduced to him, the King 
said coldly ‘I think you were a major General in the 
French service P : 


In ‘good King Charles’s, jovial days,’ when- 
the most extravagant wit had like the ‘loyalty’ 
of the time ‘no harm in't, it is. recorded that 
whcn a gentleman drank alady’s health as a toast, 
by way of doing her still more honour, he fre- 
quently threw some part of his dress into the 
Hames. In this proof of veneration to the la- 
dics, his companions were obliged to follow 
him, by cousuming the same article, whatever 
it might be. One of the friends of Sir Charles 
Sedley after diner at a tavern, perceiving he 
had a very rich lace cravat on, when he named 
the lady to whom honour was due, made a sacri- 
fice of his cravat, and Sir Charles and the rest 
of the company were all obliged to follow his 
example. Sir Charles bore bis loss with great 
composure observing, that it was a good joke, 
but that Ae would have as good a frolic some 
other time. On a subsequent day, the same 
party being assembied, when Sedley had drank 
a bumper to the health of some beauty of the 
day, he called the waiter, and ordering a tooth 
drawer ito the room, whom he had previously 
stationed for the purpose, made him diawa de- 
cayed tooth, which had long plagued him. The 
rules of good fellowship clearly required that 
every one of the company shouid lose a tooth 
also; but they hoped he would not be so unmer- 
ciful as rigidly to enforce the law. All their re- 


| monstrances, however, were vain, and each of 


his companions sussessively, multa gemens, was 
obliged to put himself into the hands of the 
operator. i 


The useful reading of the Editor of the Wal- 
pole paper has furnished him with the following 
sensible extract, which we will insert together 
with his sensible commentary ‘In the life of 
Akenside, Johnson has given a faithful and cor- 


certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal for what he called, and thought Liberty; a 
zeal, which sometimes disguises from the world, 
and not rarely from the mind, which it posses- 
ses, an envious desire of plundering wealth or 
degrading greatness; and of which the immedi- 
ute tendency 18 innovation and anarchy, an 
impetuous eagerness to subvert and confound 
with very little care what should be established ! 
—~a more perfect portrait of a Jacobin disorgani- 
zer of the present day, can not possibly be drawn 
than is contained in the above sketch of the 
character ot Akenside. 


The celebrated Gifford, the translator of 
Juvenal, calls the period from the last years of 
Elizabeth to the death of James, ‘the best age 
of English literature.’——“ 1 know (says he) it is 
how <n inveterate custom to sneer at the name 


rect delineation of a modern democrat.—* He. 
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of James; and that every witling thinks himself 
competent to scoff at his witches, his tobacco 
blasts, and his dog Stenie: But the age I have 
mentioned produces something better than all 
these; and among the rest, great masters of a 
style, pure, copious, elegant, nervous, flowing, 
light, airy, and harmonious.’ 


DOMESTIC DAY OF DRYDEN. 


The accurate and laborious Edmund Malone, 
Esq» in a claborate life of a great poet, prefixed 
to a late invaluable edition of his prose writings, 
after informing us, that even the domestic day 


of such a man cannot be uninteresting, adds, 


Dryden usually devoted his mornings to the 
composition of his various works. The hour of 


dinner, even in the latest period of his time, did 


not exceed two o'clock, and plays began at four 
inthe afternoon. Between three and four o'clock, 
he repaired to the coffee-house, and there a great 
part uo: the evening was spent. Addison, says 
Pope, passed each day alike, and much in the 
same manner, as Dryden did. Dryden employ- 
ed his mornings in writing; dined en famille, 
and then went to Will's; only he came Agme car- 
her o'nights,’ In Addison's time, it was custom- 
ary, at about seven or eight o'clock, to retire from 
the coffve-house to the tavern, where wine and 
frequently pipes and tobacco, were immediately 
called for ; and in an hour or two afterwards they 
supped, and then again circulated the bottle. 


DOMESTIC DAY OF ADDISON. 


Addison, as Pope related to Mr. Spence, stu- 
died all the morning, then met his party at But- 
ton’s Coffee-house, dined there, and stayed five 
or six hours, and sometimes far into the night. I 
was, says Pope, ‘of the company for about a 
year, but L-foyad it too much for me. It hurt 
my health and so J quitted it. Addison’s chief 
companions before he married Lady Warwick, 
were Steele, Budgell, Carew, D’Avenant, and 
Colonel Brett. He used to breakfast with one 
or other of them a his lodgings in St. James’ 
place, dine at taverts with them, then to But- 
ton’s, and then to he tavern again for supper 
in the evening; and this was the usual round 
of his life. : 

A man convicted at the last Surry Assizes, for 
stealing pewter pots, was sentenced to be pub- 
licly whipped from the prison gate Horsemon- 
ger-lane, through the Borough, and back again. 
Having no money to fee the hangman, to soften 
the lash of justice, he at last hit upon an expedient. 
In the prison there were several halfquartern 
gin measures, the tops of which he broke off, and 
deposited in a leather pocket he had previously 
cut from his breeches, tied it up, and when the 
executioner came to conduct him to receive his 
punishment, the culprit, in his way to the cart's 
tail, slipped the pretended purse into his hand, 
exclaiming— there are nine half crowns, ’tis all 
I have in the world pray be merciful.’ The 
hangman took the bribe with a smile, antl bade 
him keep up his spirits for he should not be hurt. 
The cart then proceeded, and the consequence 
was, that the dech one returned very hittle the 
worse for the flagellation. Upon being deliver- 
ed into the hands of the prison-keeper, he burst 
into a loud laugh, and when asked what made 
him so merry? he related the manner in which: 
he had bribed his chastiser, adding, that it would 
ever be a subject of mirth, when he reflected 
how he had outwitted the hangman. 

[London patere 

It seems to be proved, by the engravings which 
the french have lately published frum the ruius of 
Egyptian Thebes, that tue clemcnis of the bean- 
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tiful in Grecian architecture are not so entirely 
the invention of the Greeks as has been hitherto 
imagined. The temples of Thebes present 
bases, shafts and capitals, which the Greeks ap- 
pear to have only initated and improved in the 
Doric, the Tonic, and the Corinthian column. 
The Egyptians, not the Greeks, were the inven- 
torse 


AN ADDRESS TO THE TOOTH ACHE, 
(From vol. 4 of Burn's Poems.) 


My curse upon your venom’d stang, 

That shoots my tortur’d gums alang» 

And thro’ my lugs gies mony a twang, 
Wi’ gnawing vengence ; 

Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like recking engines. 

When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 

Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes ; 

Our neighbour’s smypathy may ease us, 
Wi’ pitving moan; 

But thee—thou heli of all diseases. 

, Ay mocks our groan! 

Adown my beard the slavers trickle! 

I throw the wee stools o'er the mickle, 

As round the tire the giglets keckle, 
To sce me loup; 

While raving mad, I wish a heckle 
Were in their doup. 

Of a’ the monstrous human dools, 

Ill hearts, duft bargains, cutty stools 

Or worthy friends rak’d in the mools, 

¢ Sad sight to see! 

The tricks o’knaves, or fash o’fools, . 
‘Thou bear’st the gree 

Where'er that place be priests ca’ hell, 

Whence all the tones of misery yell, 

And ranked plagues their numbers tell’ 
In dreadful raw 

Thou, Tooth Ache, surely bearst the bell, 
Amang them a’! i 

O, thou grim, mischief making chiel, - 

That jars the notes of discord squcel, — 

Vill daft mankind aft dance and reel 
Jn gore a shoe thick ;— 

Gie a’ the faes of Scotland’s weal 
A towmond’s tootk ache. 


Some jocular sportsman, in a Charleston, S. 
C. paper, thus chalienges the jockies ofthe turf. 
‘Dumbe, an aged horse, will run against any 
horse mayor or gelding, in the state, up hill, for 
filty guineas, provided it be allowed that Dumbe 


have a-bickory after him.’—If the same indul- . 


pence ve likewise exerted towards the mayor, 
and: the sportsman’s horse should bave other 
failings besides being Dumde, we think the chal- 
lenger will lose his bet. i 


vini f 


A modest Poet who has lately advertised a 


rhyming pamphlet on some of the political topics 
of the day, humbly hopes that no good patriot 
will refuse nine pence for his pocm. We think 
the bard a little too sanguine in his expectations 
of the patronage of Patriotism. Many agood patriot 
is not worth nine pence, either morally, or arith- 
metically considered. í 

A Mr. Edwards, a respectable Dyer, of Sher- 
rard-street, Golden-square, was interred on Tues- 
day sc’n night at Lambeth Church. By his 
will he directed that his funeral prosession should 
stop at the Magpyes, in Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and the mourners be regaled with a 
gallon of porter, which they were to drink at the 
door of the house; they were then to proceed on 
a long trot along the bridge to Jolly Sawyers, in 
Lambeth Walk, there to have another gallon+of 
beer; from thence to the grave, where, after his 
interment, a pint of gin was to be drank by them 
over his grave, wishing him a pleasant journey. 
The request was literally complied with. 
[ Lon. paper. 

About a fortnight ago, two persons in the 
neighbourhood of Ulindale, near Cockermoyth, 
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for a wager of half a crown (with a set of their 
acquaintances) swallowed (and by fair mastica- 
tion) thirty six sañ herrings, and drank three pechs 
of aie (Winchester measure) within the space of 
an hour! N. B. The cook, being a humourist. 
fried the last moiety of the herrings in ‘ha/f a 
pound of candles ! 
= [ibid. 
LITERARY. 

It has long been lamented by the literary 
world. that the celebrated author of Clarissa and 
Grundison had forbidden his Correspondence to 
be published in the hfetime of his children. un- 
less they should be obliged to resort to them as 
a course of fortune. The recent death of Mrs. 
Anne Richardson. of Suifclk, having removed 
the force of that injunction, those interesting re- 
mains are now about to meet the public eye, 


though the mecium of Mr. Phillips: who, we 


understand, has given Mr. Richardson's desccn- 
dants twelve hundred guineas tor the manuscripts. 
(Lon. puper, 


The ridiculous affectation of refined humanity, 
and the monotonous drawl of Charlotte Smith’s 
and Rolin Southey’s sonnets are justly laughed 
atin the following sarcasm. 


oe 


Poor grunting animal, that all the day, 
Piods duil and mopish round my uncles yard 
Ah me, it strike’s me that thy lot is hard, 
For thou dost droop thy care, thy hairs are grey. 
Thy humid eves look wet—Ah wretch ill starr’d- 
What sorrow ing sadness seems to mark thy way 
While every pleasure is from thee debarr'd 
Nor frolic rapture bids thy heart be gay. 
Poor grunting Swine, full much I grieve to view 
Thy groping snout, enslav’d with iron cold, 
For thou must feel, and feel with sorrow to 
What yet thy peaceful tongue has never told. 


Adiau, poor Pork, again I sigh, adieu, 
My teare fast fall—they fall, alas, for you. 

Waller has written four lines in praise of Tea. 
which it is strange Dr. Johnson, the greatest tea 
tipler of his time did not extol. 


The muses friend, tea does our Fancy aid 
Repress those vapours, which the head invade 
And keeps that Palace of the Soul serene 

Fit, on her birth day to salute a Queen. 

A Painter beeing employed to represent the 
Cherubim and Seraphim in a country Church, 
made them with very long melancholy faces, and 
being asked the reason for so doing by the rector 
of the parish, answered. ¢ l have your own 
words for the propriety of it, have I not heard 
you say, a thousand times that Cherubim and Se- 
raphim continually do cry. : 

Mr. Malone, in summing up the praises of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, has che following memora- 
ble passage». ‘He has one claim to commend- 
tion which I think it my duty particularly to men- 
tien, I mean the praise to which he is entitled 
for the Rectitude of his Judgment, concerning 
the fernicious doctrines, that were made the basis 
of that Revolutiou, which took place in Francc 
not long before his death. Before the publication 
of Mr. Burke’s Reflections on that subject, he 
had been favoured with a perusal of that excel- 
lent work, and was lavish of his encomiums upon 
ite He was, indeed, never weary of expressing 
his admiration of the profound sagacity, which saw 
in their embryo state all the evils with which this 
country was threatened by that tremendous con- 
vulsion, he well knew how eagerly all the wild 
and erroneous principles of government attempt- 
ed to be established by the fretended philoso- 


could filease,” and long before that work was write 
ten, frequently avowed his contempt for those 
“ Adam wits,” who set at nought the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages, and on all occasions are 
desirous of beginning the world a-new. He did 
not live to see the accomplishment of almost 
every one of the predictions of the prophetic and 
philosophical work alluded to. Happily for him- 
self, he did not live to Participate of the gloom, 
Which has saddened every virtuous bosom, in 
consequence of all the civilized states of Europe 
being shaken to their foundations, by those ¢ trou- 
blers of the poor woila’s peace,’ whom Divine 


Providence has been pleased to make the scourge 
of human kind. 


_ The reason why the name of God is not men- 
tioned in oaths, administered according to the 
republican fashion, is extremely obvious. It 
would Imply, that government had taken a par- 
ticular private opinion under its protection, and 
preferred it to all others, which i#inconsistent 
with the republican principle of the indifference 
ofall opinions. Besides, it would wound the ten- 
der consciences of those who chuse to believe, that 
there are twenty Gods, or no God at all. 

\The manager ofa company of strelling players 
was once severely reprehending one of his per- 
formers for stupifying himself by drinking quart 
afier quert of porter, and threatened, if he did 
not break himself of the habit, to discharge him, 
as an unfit person. The man promised he 
would not be guilty of the like again. However 
the manager walking out one morning, found 
his penitent at a little public house, sitting over 
a glass of ale. ‘So, Sir,’ lays he, ‘I thought 
you promised me to leave this habit of inloxica-, 
tion.’ < Indeed,’ replies the man, ‘so l have in a 
great measure,’ Ms 


a t 


One of the ancients, and certainly not the 
greatest fool of his tribe, used, whenever be was 
deliberating on any grave or state affairs, to con- 
sult his wife, hear her advice, and then made it 
an invariable rule to act diametrically opposite 
to the opinion of the lady. This procedure sug- 
gests a good rule for construing the ¢ Aurora.” 
Let the good people, who pore, or who yawn 
over that’ paper, whenever they have finished 
their valuable morning's work, believe the very 
reverse Of every Aurora position. There cannot 
be imagined a shorter, or more direct road to 
political truth. 


A young sophimore, more notorious for his 
amours than his attention to the muses, courted 
a fair dame by the name of Sally Love. As seon 
as this came to his provident guardian’s ears, he 
wrote him an affectionate letter advising him to 


quit her as soon as he could with honour, and then 


court an alliance with Sal-lust. 


DOMESTIC DAY OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


The detail of his domestic day, says EpMoxp 
Matone, will not be unacceptable. He usually 
rose about 8 o'clock, breakfasted at 9, and was 
in his painting room before 1C. Here he gene- 
rally employed an hour on study, or on the 
subordinate parts of whatever portrait happened 
to be in hand; and from 11, the following five 
bours were devoted to those, who sat for their 
pictures: with occasionally short intervals, dur- 
ing which he sometimes admitted the visits ofa 
friend. Such was his Jove of his art. and such 
his ardor to excel. that he often declared he had, 


phers of France, would be cherished ard cn-.j curing the greater part of his life, laboured as 


forced by those turbulent and unruly :piris 
among us, whom “ no king could govern and =o Goa 


' ard with the pencil, as any mechanic working at 
his trade for bread. About two days in each 


week during the winter, he dined abroad; once, 
and sometimes oftener, he had company at home 
by invitation; and during the remainder of the 
week he dined with his family, frequently with 
the addition of two or thrice friends. In the 
evenings, when not engaged by the acadeiny, or 
in some public or private assembly, or at the 
theatre, he was fond of collecting a few friends 
at home, and joining in a party at whist, whici: 
was his favourite zame, The marked characters 
of nis table was, that though there was always an 
abundant supply of those elegancies, which the 
season afforded, the varicty of the courses, the 
excellence of the dishes, or the flavour of the 
Burgundy, made the least part of the conversa- 
tion; though the appetite was gratified by the 
usual delicacies, and the glass imperceptibly and 
without solicitaiion, was cheerfully circulated, 
every thing of this kind appeared secondary and 
subordinate, and there seemed to be a fenerai 
though tacit agreement among the guests, that 
MIND SHOULD PREDOMINATE OVER BODY; tha: 
the honours of the turtle and the haunch, s ouli 
give pluce tothe feast of wit, and that, for a re- 
dundant flow of wine, the flow of soul should be 
substituted.—Of a table, thus constituted, witi) 
“such a host and such guests, who would not wish 
to participate ? 


ON VISITING DUNDRENNAN ABBEY,* 
INSCRIBED TO MISS Aw S 2 ` 


BEGUILING the sorrows of life ’s chequer’d day, 
' With toil-beaten footsteps and slow, 
O’er the cloud-covered mountains of Scotia I stray, 
- And mark the sweet scenes as I go. - 
Enraptur’d, I muse o’er the time-mouldering towers, 
Where Valour heroic with beauty was fir’d, 
Where music to charm them exhausted her powers, 
And the Bard’s storied song wing’u with pleasure 
the hours, 
While Nature his numbers inspir'd. 
Dundrennan ! thy moss-crusted ruins I hail, 
And with reverence enter thy door !— 
No longer thy monks with night-vigils are pale, 
Instructed in mystical lore. oe 
No longer the song of devotion ascends, 
Nor the sigh of repentance is heard thro’ the 
gioom ; 
Nor the way-weary pilgrim at evening bends, 
To give thanks to the Hearer of pray’r who defends 
From storms him who has not a home! 
Oft ha ve I revolv’d on the days that are gone, 
And Time’s mouldy records survey’d, 
When dread Superstition ascended the throne, 
And prostrate the nations obey'd! 
In dcep leaden slumbers was seal’d Learning’s eye; 
` By Ignorace, Science in fetters was bound ; 
Truth languished; and Genius beheld with a sigh 
Her wild flowers expos’d to a cold wintry sky, 
WW hich scatter'd their leaves on the ground! 
Yet in midst of the gloom darts a transient ray, 
W hen pity afforded relief; 
And wip’d the sad tear of misfortune away, 
And sovoth’d the pale victim of grief. 
These rude-sculptur’d walls once received with 
tear 
Their Queen, lovely Mary, who fied from the foe 
With a heart torn with anguish, an eye wild with 
fear, 
And detn close behind her !—a prospect how dread ! 
To tinish her measure of woe! 
2” Unfortunate Mary ! why wilt thou depart? 
W hy, why to Elisabeth fly ?— 
Com passion’s warm glow never melted her heart, 
Nor the swect tear of pity her eye! 
Her cold trozen bosom’s the thorne of deceit; 
She proffers protection in hopes to betray ! 
For thee all the woes of confinement await, 
And from the damp dungeon thou’ rt led to thy fate 
From which thou wouldst hurry away?’ _ 
Now Time’s iron hand has demotish’d these walls, 
In story so oiten rcnown’d; 
? Mongst the night-weeds the turreted battlement 
falls 
Do pac acest a ae he ee 
"wit wasin this abbey that Mary Queen of Scot- 
land first halte., when flymg from the unfortunate 
batre of Lungfide. 
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And Ruin stalks grimly around !— 
Here, the ill-boding owl her lone dwelling main- 
tains, 
And with her hoarse notes teaches Nature to sigh, 
And fills with affright waketu! Silence, who reigns 
When nignt’s sable mantie envelopes the plains, 
And the star twinkies dim in the sky ! 
To these scenes, Mediiation my wand'ring guide, 
Where the daughters of Beauty are laid ; ` 
And the brave sons of Freedom, who conquer’d or 
died,’ 
When the foe dar’d their country invade !— 
There Nature proclaims, neither Beauty’s bright 
eye S 
Nor Valour from death's cruel empire can save! 
And the moment is swiftly approaching, when I, 
Who now o'er the ruins of Time heave the sigh, 
Forgotten shall sleep inthe grave! 
Inverleithen. J. N. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[The subsequent poem, ascribed to Thomas Moore, 
Esy. is noc in any collection of his published works. 
It is chus intr: duced by an Engiish friend, and the 
Editor is highly pleased topresent to his readers a 
beautifu! and zew acquaintance. 
The invisible giriis an acoustical deception. Froma 
glass globe, suspended in the midst uf a roon, anu 
having no apparent c mmunication with any thing 
else, a female conversed with the spect .tors im 
four different languages, and played upon the piano 
forte: her breath might even be felt. Had the 
ensuing lines noexternal sign, dy which to discover 
their author, the internai evidence would justify 
their being ascribed to the elegant translator of 
Anacreon. ] 
TO THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 
They try to persuade me, my dear little sprite, 
Th.t you are not a daughter of Ether and Light, 
Nor have any concern with those fanciful forms, 
Who dance upon rainbows, and ride pou storms; 
That, in short, you’re a WOMAN, your lip and your 
breast i 
As mortal as ever were tasted, or prest! 
But I will not believe it....no, science, to you 
I have long bid a last and a careless adicu; 
Sull flying from nature to study her laws, 
And dulling delight by exploring its cause, 
You forget how superior for mortals below 
Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they 
know. 
Oh! who, that has ever had rapture complete, 
Would ask now we feel it. or why it is sweet; 
How rays are confiin’d. or how particles fly 
Thro’ the mediuin refin’d of a glance or a sigh. 
Is there one, who but once would not rather have 
known it, 
Than Nt with Hervey whole volumes upon 
its 
No, no....but for you, my invisible love, 
I will swear you are one of those spirits that 
rove 
By the bank, where at twilight the poet reclines, 
When the star of the west on his solitude shines, 
And the magical Angers of Fancy have hung . 
Every breeze with a sigh, every Icaf with a 
tongue : 
Oh! whisper him then ’tis retirement alone 
Can haliow his harp, or ennoble its tone ; 
Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 
His song to the world let him utter unseen, 
And, like you. a legitimate child of the spheres, 
Escape trom the cye to enrapture the ears. 
Sweet agent of mystery! how I should love 
In the wearisome ways I am fated to rove, 
Forever to have you invisibly nigh, 
Inhaling forever your song and your sighe 
’Mid the crowds of the worid, and the murmurs 
of Care, 
I could sometimes converse with my nymph Qf 
the air, 
And turn with delight from the clamorous crew, 
To steal in the pauses One whisper from you! 
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O come and be near me; forever be minc; 

We shall hold in the air a communion divine, 

As pure, as of old, was imagin'd to dwell 

In the grotto of Numa, or Socrates’ cell ! 

And oft at those lingering moments of night, 

When the heart is weigh'd down and the eye- 
lids are light l 

You shall come to my pillow and téfl me of 
love, 

Such as angel to angel might whisper above! 

Oh spirit !....and then could you borrow the tone 

Of that voice. to my gar so bewitchingly known, 

The voice of the ONE upon carth, who has twin’d 

With her essence forever my heart and my mind; 

Though lonely and far from the light of her 
smile, 

An exile, and weary, and hopeless the while, 

Could you shed tor a moment her voice on my 
er, i 

Twil think atthat moment my Cara is near; 

That she comes with consoling enchantment to 
speak, l 

And kisses my eye-lid and sighe on my cheek; 

And tells me the night shall go rapidly by, «| 

For the dawn of our hope of uur heaven is nigh! 

Sweet spirit, ifsuch be your magical power, 

kR wil lighten the lapse of tull many an hour. 

And let Fortune’s realities frown as they will, 

iIope, Fancy, and Care may smile for me still! 


This aelicions poem, of which Goldsmith or 
Sheridan might have been proud, has an addi- 
tional interest here from this circumstance that 
the invisiive lady is now uttering dulcet breath to 
the enraptured listeners of Philadelphias We 
b lieve, however, that ihis is an old device, pcre 
haps, with some new embellishment. In the sixty- 
second chaptcr of the second part of Don Quixote, 
which Gescribes La oventura de la casega encanta- 
da, there is played off, in the house of Don An- 
tonio Moreno, a similar deception, which cajoles 
the Don, anc almost staggers the Squire. & En 
esto. tamandole la mano Don Antonio se la passed 
pur la cabeça de bronce, y por toda la mesa, y 
porel pie de jaspe, sobre que se sostenia, y luego 
dixo: Esta cabeca, senor Don Quixote, ha sido 
hecha, y fabricada por uno de los mayores en- 
cantadores, y hechizeros, que hatenido el mundo; 
que creo era Polaco de nacion, y discipulo del 
famosco Escotillo de quien tantas marivallas se 
cuentan, el qual estuvo aqui en mi casa y por 
precio de mil escudos, que le di, labro esta ca- 
heça que tiene propriead y virtud de responder A 
quanta cosas al oydo le pregunteren: quardo 
ru:nbos, pinto caracteres, observo astros. miro 
punctos, nalmente la saco con la perfeccion que 
veremos Manana, porque los viernes esta muda y 
oy que los es pus ba de hazer esparer hasta 
manana: en este ticmpo pod.a vinessa Merced 
prevenerse de Jo que querra preguntar, que por 
experiencia se. que dizi verdad en quanto re- 
sponde. Admiraco quedo Don Quixoie de la 
virtud, y propricdad de la cabeça y es tuvo por 
no creer a Doun Atonio peio por ver quan poco 
tiempo atia para hazer la experiencia, no quiso 
dizerle ostra cosa, sino que le agradecia cl averce 
descubicro tan gran secreto... See the whole 
narrative in the Immortal work of Cervantes. It 
will be perceived in the sequel that this sapaci- 
ous Head, like the Invisible Lady, makes correct 
responses, aparently without a prompter. The 
reader wil} smile at the easy explanation of this 
necromantic enigma. ln .be well prepared lss- 
sons of the concealed magician, he will perceive 
the hist y of juggling in every age, from the 
Oracle at Delphi, to the conjurations of Crabtree 
in Peregrine Pickle. Ile will, moreover, enjey 
the sly satire of the ironical Spaniard upon hus ` 
man credulity, and the exquisite shere at the 
prudent caution, or habitual bigotry of the oft. 
cers of the Holy lnquisition. 
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Mr. OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, 
SIR, 


In the annexed, We have endeavoured to catchsome 
of the style of Mr. M. G. Lewis, in his ballads. If 
you think the imitation worthy a place in your 
paper, please to insert it. ‘t Affairs of this world,”’ 
take up so much of our attention, that we have 
hardly time to steal from the “ busy stage” long 
enough to feshion a sentence into rhyme. How- 
ever, we do not intend becoming bankrupts m 
verse at present. 

Your very humble servants, 
Dactyt & Comma. 
Cambridge. 


FYROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. 
COMMA. 


DACTYL AND 


THE MANIAC. 


Say, who is the man, who on yon dizzy heigot, 
Where rocks ‘upon rocks stretch up from the 
sight; 
As wander'ng there lately, I view’d, © 
His arms o'er his breast, in anguish he press’d 


And to the pale moon, rolling o'er, he address’d » 


His wild eyes, as all frantic he stood. 


A skin o’er his shoulders, the maniac had drawn, 
And he sought a cold cave at the sight of the 
dawn. 

There alone all the Jong day to spend. 

But when darkness had spread her black veil o'er 
his head, 

Oh! then would he start and leave his rush bed, 
His wild steps to the plain would he bend. 


There ’mid the dank grass, which wav’d to the 
breeze, l 
Would he lay himself down beneath the lone 
trees, - 
And gaze on the stream which ran by. 
Sometimes he would lave his cold hand in the 
wave, 
Then start at the shriek, which the boding owl 
| pave, 
And answer each breeze with a sigh.” 


His name is mad Osric, when youth smil'd 
around, | 
In gaity none could his equal be found, 
He welcom’d each morn with a song, 
Where'er he appeared, joy and pleasure were 
heard, 
His smiles, and his cheerfulness had him en- 
deared, PE 
To all the gay swains of the throng. 

He saw the fair Elfa, the maid soon he lov’d, 
She heard his fond vows, his passion approv’d, 
And vow’d she would wed him alone: 

The friends were invited ; the feast was provided, 

And at band was the day which could have 
decided, l i 

And made him and Elfa but one. 


And now, as together they wandered along, 

Heaid the lark’s jocund tune or the thrushes 
blythe song, 

And gaily the circling hours flew. 

Sudden dark gloomy clouds wrapp’d the skies in 

black shrouds, 

And the roaring of thunder a tempest forbodes, ` 

And rudely the whistling winds blew. 


Now blacker and blacker, the clouds hover round, 
And loud o'er their heads the rough thunders 
sound, 


And the earth wide re-echoes their roar: 
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As the light’nings now play’d, a flash struck the 
maid, 
The shaft wing'd by fate but too surely sped 
And— repose Osric never knew more. 


FUR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Though love is a Proteus who from time immemorial 
has possessed the power ofassuming every possible 
shape, and although lovers and poets seem to have 
exhausted every resource of nature and art, to 
exhibit, andeven to disguise him under a variety of 
forms ; yet, I think you will acknowledge that in 
the following lines he has put ona dress entirely new. 
An amorous poem in the style and form of a Check 
upon the Bank, is, I confess, what I never before 
had had an idea of, until I lately found the follow- 
ing in a collection of Italian songs. It is probably 
the production of some Genoese or Venetian lover, 
who had more credit. with the bank of Cupid than 
with that of St. Mark’s, or St. George’s. In this 
financial age, it will perhaps, be found to suit the 


Italy. 


an imitation, which I am sorry does not come up, 

as much as I could wish, to the spirit of the origi- 

nal. MERCATOR. 
e 


ORIGINAL. 


Banco delle mie pene 
Pagate al caro bene 
Mille sospiri ogn’ or; 
Dite che sono in conto 
Di quello che ti deve 
Il povero mio cor. 


IMITATION. 


Bank of my am'’rous pain 
Pay to my charming swain, 
One hundred thousand kisses: 
Which to account you'll carry 
Against the time we marry 
Value in future blisses.* 


EULOGIUM ON RUM. 


bY J. SMITH. 

Arise! ye pimpled, tipling race, arise ! 
From ev'ry town and village tavern come! 
Shew your red noses, and o’erflowing eyes, 

And help your poet chaunt the praise of Rum. 
The cordial drop, the morning dram, I sing, 
The mid-day toddy, and the evening sling. 


Hail, mighty Rum! and by this general name 
I call each species....whisky, gin, or brandy : 
(The kind is various....but the effect the same ; 
And so I choose a name that’s short and 
handy ; 
For, reader, know, ittakes a deal of time, 
To make a crooked word lie smooth in rhyme.) 


Hail, mighty Rum! thy song-inspiring merit 
Is known to many a bard in these our days: 
Apollo’s drink, they find is void of spirit... 
Mere chicken broth....insipid as their lays: 
And, pleas'd, they’d give a riv'let....aye a sea 
Of tuneful water, for one quart of thee ! 


Hail, mighty Rum! how wond’rous is thy pow'’r ! 
Unwarm'd by thee, how would our spirits 
fail, 
When Dark December comes, with aspect sour, 
And sharp as razor, blows the northern gale! 
And yet thour’t grateful in that sultry day, 
When raging Sirius darts his fervent ray. 


p E 


* It will be observed that the original is the Gen- 
tleman’s check in favour of the Lady, and the imita- 
tion is the Lady's check, which she gives him in return. 


meridian of other countries as well as that of 
I therefore take the liberty of sending it to | 
you for publication, together with an attempt at 


Hail, mighty Rum! to thee the wretched fly : 
And find a sweet oblivion of their woes ; 
Lock’d in thy arms, as in the grave, thcy lie— 
Forget their kindred—and forgive their foes. 
And Lethe’s stream, (so much £xtoll’d by some, 
In ancient times) I shewdly. guess, was Rum. 
Faia 


Hail, mighty Rum! what can thy power witk- 
stand ! 
E’en lordly Reason flies thy dreadful face: 
And health, and joy, and all the lovely band 
Of social virtues, shun thy dwelling place: 
(For in whatever breast it rears its throne, 
Like Turkish monarchs, Rum must rule alone.) 


When our bold fathers cross’d the Atlantic 
waves, 
And here arrived....a weak defenceless band... 
Pray what became of all the tribes so brave... 
The savage owners of this happy land? 
Were they sent headlong to the realms below, 
“ By doom of battle?” friend, *I answer no. 
Our fathers were too wise te think of war; 
They knew the woodlands were not quickly 
past: 
They might have met with many an ugly scare. 
Lost many a foretop....and been beat at last. 
But Rum assisted by his son, Disease, ` 
Performed the business with surprising ease. 


And would our western brethren be less proud, 
or, ' : 
In other words, throw by their gun afd drum, 
For ducks and squirrels, save their lead and pow- 
der, 
And send the tawny rogues some pipes of 
TUMee. 
I dare predict, they all would gladly suck it; 
And ev'ry mother’s son soon kick the bucket, 


| Butlo! the ingratitude of Adam’s race? 


Tho’ al} these clever things to rum we Owes. 
Gallons of ink are squirted in his face ; 
And his bruis’d back is bang’d with many a 
blow ; 
Some hounds of note have rung his funeral knell, 
And ev'ry puppy joins the gen’ral yell. 


So have I seen (the simile is fine— 
And wonderfully pat....though rather old) 
When rising Phebus shot his rays benign, 
A flock of sheep come skipping from the fold ; 
Some restless sheep cries baa: and all the 
throng, 
Ewes, rams, lambs, wethers, bellowing pour 
along. 


But fear not, Rum, thro’ fiercely they assail, 
And none but I, the bard, thy cause defend, 
Think not thy fees....tho’ pum’rous....shall pre- 

- vail, 
Thy pow’r diminish, or thy being end. 
Tho’ spurn'd from table, and the public eye, | 
In the snag closet safely shalt thou lie. m 


And oft, when Sol’s proud chariot quits the sky, 
: And humbler Cynthia mounts her one horse 
chair, 
To that snug closet shall thy vot’ry fly ; 
And, rapt in darkness, keep his orgies there ; 
Lift the full bottle, joyous, to-his head, 
Then, great as Cesar, reel sublime to bed. 


* This alludes only to Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c. 
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_ So versatile, so extensive, so commanding was 
his genius, that he forged history, architecture, 
and heraldry. He wrote also a ‘ Manks Tragedy,’ 
which, if his forgeries had met with a more 
favourable reception than they did, he would 
doubtless have produced as an ancient composi- 
tion. With the ardour of true genius, he aspired 


—-e-petere inde coronam, _ 
Unde nullx prius velarint tempora musz» 


The reputation of Chatterton does not rest 
solely on those works which he acknowledged 
as his own. His fairest claim to immortality 
is founded on the poems attributed to Rowley, 
which it seems now to be generally acknowledg- 
ed waw really of hie own composition. The 


- controversy -which their publication excited is ' 


brought to an issue. 
learned, since they were put in the plaip track 
of inquiry, have acquiesced in the decison of 
the advocates for Chatterton’s title. Tle con- 
scious silence of the defenders of their artiquity 
sufficiently shows that little can be oppcsed to 
the proofs brought in. support of his {tle to 
them. | l 

A state of the controversy which, both on 
account of its novelty and its merit, is tke most 
curious and extraordinary, which, since the days 
of Bentley and Boyle, has divided the kiterary 
world, claims a place in the life of Chatterton ; 
‘and the reader will not be inclined to consider it 
as unimportant, nor deem it unworthy of such 
particudar and elaborate discussion, when he 
-peruses a list of the publications on both sides, 
and perceives that it has been honoured with 
the attention of gentlemen of the first erudition 
in the republic of letters, and reflects, that its 
determination affects not only the reputation of 
Chatterton, but ‘the great lines of the history of 
English poetry.’ 

On the side of the question which asserts the 
authenticity of the poems, are the names of 
Langhorne (Monthly Review, 1777), Milles 
(Commentary, &c. 1782), Bryant (Observations, 
&c. 1782), Greene (Strictures on Malone, War- 
ton, &c. 1782), Matthias (Essay on the Evidence, 
&c. 1783), and the author of ‘ Observations on 
Rowley, and Remarks on Tyrwhitt’s Appendix.’ 
1782. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1777, was 
on the same side. The Critical Review, 1777, 
‘gave extracts, but no opiniong Dr. Gregory 
(Life of Chatterton, 1789), gives an abstract of 
the arguments on both sides, but no verdict of 
his own. He leans to the same side; but his 
candour and modesty exempt him from being 
considered as a partizane 


The generality of the| to show 
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The publications of Dr. Milles and Mr. Bry- 
unt have been justly considered, not only as the 
nost voluminous, but as the first, in point of 
earning and ingenuity, on this side of the ques- 
ion. Langhorne himself, a poet, ‘on first opening 
he poems,’ concluded ‘that they were mock ruins.’ 
pon the testimony of Mr. Catcott, kc. he pro- 
ounoad them ‘ the original productions of Row- 
Y, with many alterations and interpolations by 
-hattertom’ Mr. Matthias has delineated the 
ading objects of the controversy with great 


_{scuracy, perspicuity, and elegance. ‘Fhough 


e himself espouses the authenticity of the 
yems, yet his book, having so strongly and 
ithfully represented the arguments on the 
her side of the question, is more calculated to 
rerthrow than to confirm his own opinion. The 
jection is too forcible for the answer. 

The arguments which the advocates of Rowley 
vance, are the aseeverations of Chatterton, 
wom they themselves caluminate as ‘ unprin- 
oled,’ and who indeed centradicted himself in 
te very outset of his adventure ; the testimonies 
chis friends, who thought him incapable of 
viting the poems; partial quotations from the 
ems, for a display of antiquated words and 
 QUSCUTe expressions: quotations, still mere par- 
tial, from one or two old Engfish poets, in order 
how posable it was for them to preduce 
now ahd then an harmonious coincidence of 
words; and the incompetency of Chatterton, 
to both as his genius and acquired knowledge, 
to this hterary fraud. 

‘They who are willing, says Dr. Milles, to 
think Chatterton’s time and abilities equal to all 
that is attributed to him, must consider the 
great compass and variety of knowledge neces- 
sary to qualify him for so extensive a forgery. 
He must have been conversant, to a certain de- 
gree, with the language of our ancient poets, 
with the meaning and inflexion cf their words, 
and with the rules of grammar which they ob- 
served. He must have formed a vocabulary 
from their books, which must have been pre- 
viously read and understood by him, as the 
‘groundwork of his imitation, and undoubtedly 
the most difficult part of the undertaking.’ 

To the truth of these observations an advocate 
for Chattcrton may in a great degree subscribe, 
without being convinced that he was unequal to 
the task in question. Chatterton was an extra- 
ordinary instance of prematurity of abilities, such 
as Wotton, Barretier, Psalmanazer, Crichton, 
Servin, kc. Common glossaries and dictionaries, 
Speght, Kersey, Bailey, &c. furnished him with 
most of the obsolete terms which he has intro- 
duced, ana common histories, Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, Hollinshed, Fox, Fuller, Camden, &c. 
with most of the facts he has alluded to. 

The leading object of Mr. Bryant’s work is to 
prove, that Chatterton could not be the author 
of the poems; because, in a variety of ins.ances, 
he ap eared not to understand them. There is 
something specious in this plea; but the learned 
writer has egregiously failed in his proofs. He 
has invented * meanings never meant,’ and dis- 
covered allusions never intended; and, deluded 


by his own fancy, has made the most whimsica 

hypothesis the ground of his argument; so tha 

because Chatterton did not anticipate his con 

jectures, he must be ignorant of Rowley’s mean 

ing! ‘his is to make the error, in order to 
correct it. Chatterton undoubtedly mistook the 
meaning of several words; but the mistake 
equally concerns the poct and the glossarist. 
Mr. Bryant would confine every mistake, both 
as to words end things, tothe last; and p ` 

a list of upwards of fifty terms to ‘ deme. 

his proposition; but his reasonings, m almost 
every instance, are futile, and his inferences — 
forced and vanatural. Speght, Kersey, and 
Bailey, in whom Chatterton confided, will ex- 
plain the whole. 

The observations of Mr. Matthias on the 
power of genius, and what he calls the capadility 
of the English language, carry little force or 
convictivn with them. His example is Homer. 
The case of Rowley and Homer is exceedingly 
different.\ We have real ground to proceed on 
when we Speak of the poetry of Rowley’s age ; 
but nothing better than imaginary, when speak- 
ing of the \e of Homer. The ancients were 
convinced that Homer had some models to guide 
him; and it is highly reasonable to suppose it. 
But the point in dispate is not, whether Rowley 
might not have been saerior to every other poet 
of his day, but whether there is any ground in 
reason to suppose, or whether experience will 
warrant the supposition, that he should be essen- 
tially and almost totally digerent in language, in 
mode of composition, in harmony, in metre, in 
allustons, in references, in observations, in senti- 
ment, and in every thing tha\ falls within the 
compass of what is called taste, from not only a 
few, but from all the writers of his own and of 
every preceding age? The defenders of Row- 
ley must assent to this proposition ih its fullest 
extent; a proposition to which the mind almost 
instinctively revolts, and which the experience 
of mankind universally contradicts. 

Among the advocates of Chatterton are the 
names of Tyrwhitt (Appendix to the octavo edi- 
tion of Rowley, 1777, and Vindication of the 
Appendix, 1782), Croft (Love and Madness, 
1780), Scott (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1777, and 
Poetical Works, 1782), the Earl of Orford (Two 
Letters printed at Strawberry -hill,!779), Badcock 
(Monthly Review, 1782), Warton (History of 
Euglish Poetry, vol. 2. and Inquiry, &c. 1782), 
Malone (Cursory Observations, 1782); Gray, 
Mason, Hayley, Pye, Preston, Percy, Mickle, 
Headly, Jotmsen, Knox, Dyer, &c. The Critical 
Review, 1782, and Gentleman’s Magazine, 1732, 
joined the party, which denies the authenucity 
of the poems. 

The publications of Mr. Warton, Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
Mr. Malone, and the masterly critique of Mr. 
Badcock, have deservedly been considered as 
the first, in point of consequence. on this side of 
the question, and indeed decisive of -the contro- 
versy. 

‘Insignificant as it may seem, says Mr. War- 
ton, the determination of this question AFFECTS 
THK GREAT LINES OF/THE HISTORY OF POETRY, 
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To writi hest, deposited in Redcliffe 
No writings, or chest, deposi | Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame,” 


church, are mentioned in Mr. Canynge’s will,, 
| which has been carefully inspected; nor any tery expressive were the energies gleaming from 
books, except two, called ‘ Ligers cum integraihem bencath the shade of sable hair, which, 
legenda,’ which he leaves to be used occasional, gam-like. curled about his brows. Less grace- 
ly in the choir, by the two chaplains establishedfy}, Jess amusing, less orilliant than Mr. E. but 
by him. ore highly imaginative, more classical, and a 
ecper reasoner ; strict integrity, energetic friend- 
ship, openhanded bounty, sedulous and diffusive 
charity, greatly overbalanced, on the side of vir- 
tue, thetincture of misanthropic gloom and proud 
contempt of common-life society, that. marked 


AND EVFN OF GENERAL LITERATURE. If it 
should at last be decided that these poems were 
really written so early as the reign of King 
Edward IV, the entire system that hath been 
frariied concerning the prepossession of poetical 
composition, and every theory that has been 
established on the gradual improvement of taste, 
siyle, and language, will be shaken and disar- 
ranged.’ 

The first serious objection which occurs 
against the authenticity of the poems, is, that 
Chatterton never could be prevailed upon to 


{ To be Continued] 


MISCELLANY. 


PECULIARITIES OF THOMAS Day, Esa. 


” 


more than 124 verses. 


produce more than four of the originals, the 
Challenge to Lydgate, the Songe to lla, and 
Lydgate’s answer, contained in one parchment, 
and the account of W. Canynge’'s Feast, the 
Epitaph on Robert Canynge, and part of the 
Story of W. Canynge; the whole not containing 
If he had been in pos- 
session of the original manuscripts of Ella, 


Battle of Hastings, &c. what should have hin- 


dered his producing them? If he wished to 
give credit to his pretensions, how could he 
better have effected his purpose than by show- 
ing his originals? What could have been his 


Motive for destroying them, upon the supposi- 
tion of his having possessed them? This question 


was never answered. ‘The fact was, Chatterton 
confined his atzempts at forging manuscripts to 
smaller pieces; but in these he failed. How 
much more would he have failed in poems of 
any considerable length? The attempt was too 


daring even for his adventyrous pen. 


The first parchment, centaining 66 verses, has 
since been lost, but there can be no difficulty in 
pronouncing it a forgery, as the correspondence 
itself, between Lydgate and the supposed Kow- 
ley, is plainly fictitious. Dr. Milles says, ‘that 
the hand in which the story of Canysge is written 
is somewhat different from the Account of Can- 
ynge’s Feast;’ and Mr. Tyrwhitt adds, ‘ that the 
hand in which the Epitaph on Robert Canynge is 
written, differs enfirely from both.’’ They could 
not both, therefore, hate been written by Row- 
ley. The archetype of the fac similc of Canynge’s 
Feast is evidently. a forgery. It contains no 
species of band-writing that ever existed in any 
age, and could only have been read by the per- 
son who wrote it. | 

The very existence of any such person as 
Rowley is questioned, and upon good grounds. 
He is not so much as noticed by William of 
Wyrcestre, who lived about the supposed time 
of Rowley, was himself of Bristol, and makes 
frequent mention of Canynge. < Bale, says Lord 
Orford, who lived near two hundred years nearer 
to Rowley than we, and who, by unwearied in- 
dustry, dug a thousand bad authors out of ob- 
scurity,’ has never taken the least notice of 
such a person; nor yet Leland, Pitts, or Tanner, 
nor indeed any other literary biographer. That 
no copies of any of his works should exist, but 
those deposited in Redcliffe church, is also an 
unaccountable circumstance not easy to be sur- 
mounted.. The manner in which‘they are said 
to have been preserved is improbable. That 
title deeds, relating to the church, or even his- 
torical records, might be lodged in the muni- 
ment room of Redcliffe church is sufficiently 
probable; but that poems should have been con- 
signed to a chest with six keys, kept in a private 
room, with title deeds and conveyances, and that 
these keys should be intrusted, not to the heads 
of a college, or any literary society, but to alder- 
men and church-wardens, is a supposition re- 
plete with absurdity; and the improbability is 
increased, when we consider that these very 
papers passed through the hands of persons of 
some literature, of Chatterton’s father in parti- 
cular, who had a taste for poetry, and yet with- 
cut the least discovery of their intrinsic value. 


[Miss Anna Seward, to whom the lovers of polit 


literature, are indebted for many elegant specijon these pages. 
mens of poctry, has recently been employed inpublished two noble poems, 
prose composition, and has written a biography o 


the late Dr. Darwin, and a criticism upon th 
most popular of his poems. 


phy, we find some curious circumstances relativ 
to the life and fAilsscfihic adventures of Thom 
Day, the eccentric author of Sandford and Merto 
With a distinct voice, we call the attention of ot 
reacers to this article, because it artlesslv describ 
the ridiculous and pernicious effects of those wi 
systems, which have of late been so much admi 
ed by all the athcists, dcists, jacobins, innovato 
philosophic jugglers, and desperate projectors 
the new school. It shows, with the force of math 
matical demonstration, that all their whimsies a 
not only at warfare with common sense and co 
tinued experience, but with private and pub 
felicity. Their schemes of education ossify t 
heart, and pollute the imagination. They ma 
men rogues, and women whores. Their shore 
to morality is only a new, and more direct r 
to the gallows; and as for their maniac Politi 
whether they appear simpering in the hypocriti 
shape of democratic constitutions, or ferocious 
bloody, like the grim Moloch of Jacobinism, t 
are of so low, so flagitious, so abominable a chj- 
acter, that a constant combat should be maintain 
against them, not only with the force of argumens 
but with the force of the valiant, with all- the 
poignancy of pens, and ALL THE smanrNESssS OF 
SWORDS. ] i 


About the year 1765, came to Lichfield, from 
the neighbourhood of Reading, the young anc 
gay philosopher, Mr. Edgeworth, a man of for. 
tune, and recently married toa Miss Ellars o 
Oxfordshire. The fame of Dr. Darwin’s vari- 
ous talents allured Mr. E. to the city they gra- 
ced. Then scarcely two and twenty, and with an 
exterjor yet more juvenile, he had mathematic 
science, mechanic ingenwty, and a competent 
portion of classical learning, with the possession 
of the modern languages. 
gracefully spirited, and his conversation eloquent. 
He danced, he fenced; and winged his arrows 
with more than philosophic skill; yet did not the 
consciousness of these lighter endowments abate 
hig ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. 

After having established a friendship and cor- 
respondence with Dr. Darwin, Mr. Edgeworth 
did not return to Lichfield till the summer of the 
year 1770. With him, at that period, came the 
late Mr. Day, of Bear-hill, in Berkshire. These 
young men had been fellow-students in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. 
by the same celebrated abilities, which, five years 
before, had drawn his friend into their sphere. 
He was then twenty-four, in possession of a clear 
estate, about twelve hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Day looked the philosopher. Powder 
and fine clothes were, at that time, the appenda- 
ges of gentleman. Mr. Day wore not either. 
He was tall and stooped in the shoulders, full 
made, but not corpulent; and in his meditative 
and melencholy air a degree of awkwardness ard 
dignity were blended. We found his features 
interesting and agreeable amidst the traces of a 
severe small-pox. There was a sort of weight 
upon the lids of his large hazle eyes; yet when 
he declaimed, 


Among many inter 
esting anecdotes, in the front pages of this biogra 


Dying Negro to Rousseau. 
has every force and every grace of eloquence. 
The sentiments are strongly characteristic of 
their writer except in the philippic against Amer- 
ican resistance just commenced when the address 
to Rousseau was composed. 
tion of the slave trade, practised without remorse 
in the southern colonies of North America, in- 
duced Mr. Day to refuse them all credit for the 
patriotic virtue of that resistance to new and 
unconstitutional claims which threatened their 
liberties. 


inscribed to Hambden. 
as enthusiastically meditating on the contents of 
a book, held in his dropped right hand. The 
open leaf is-the oration of that virtuous patriot 


His address was 


Mr. Day was also attracted: 


ethe peculiar character, which shall unfold itself 


In succeeding years, Mr. Day 
The Dying Negro, 


and The Devoted Legions; also Sandford and 
Merton, which by wise parents is put into every 
youthful hand. 


Mr. Day dedicated the third edition of the 
That dedication 


Generous indigna- 


In the course of year 1770, Mr. Day stood for 


a full-length picture to Mr. Wright of Derby. 
A strong likeness and adignified portrait were 
the result. 
rounding sky is tempestuous, lurid, and dark. 


Drawn as in the open air, the sur- 


He stands leaning his left arm against a column 
Mr. Day looks upwards, 


in the senate, against the grant of snhip-money 
demanded by king Charles the first. A flash of 
lightning plays in Mr. Day’s hair, and illumin- 
ates fhe contents of the volume. The poctic 
fancy,and what were then the politics of the ori- 
ginal. \ppear in the choice of subject and attitude. 
Dr. Dirwin sat to Mr. Wright about the same 
period That was a simple contemplative por- 
trait, df the most perfect resemblance. 

The circumstances of Mr. Day’s disposition, 
habits,and destiny were so peculiar, as to justify 
digression from the principal subjects of these 
pages.’ 

Their author would deem it inexcusable to 
introduce any thing fabulous ; to embellish truth 
by the slightest colouring of fiction, even by exag- 
gerating singularity, or heightening what Is ex- 
tragrdinary ;...-but when realities are ofa nature 
to interest and to amuse in a collateral branch of 
the memoir, the reader will not be displeased to 
turn from its principal personage, distinguished 
rather by wonderful endowment than by uncom- 
mon occurrences, while the picture of his friend’s 
more eventful story passes before their eyes. 

Mr. Day’s father died during his infancy, and 
left him an estate of twelve hundred pounds per 
annum. | . 

Soon after his mother married a gentleman of 
the name of Philips. The author of this narra- 
tive has often neard Mr. Day describe him as 
one of those common characters, who seek to 
supply their inherent want of consequence, by a 
busy, teizing interference in circumstances, with 
which they have no real concern. 

Mrs. Philips, jointured with three hundred 
pounds a year @ut of her son’s estate, was left 
his sole guardian, or united with another person 
in the trust, whom she influenced. Herself, 
influenced by such a husband, often rendered 
uncomfortable the domestic situation of a high- 


spirited youth of genius. We may well suppos 
he impatiently brooked the preceptive imperti 
nence, and troublesome authority of a man whor 
he despised, and who had no claim upon hi 
obedience, though he considered it as a duty t 
pay some outward respect to the husband of hi 
mother. . | 

She frequently repined at the narrowness ʻo 
her jointure, and still oftener expressed solicitud 
lest Mr. Philips, who had no fortune of his o 
should lose in the decline of life, by losing he 
all comfortable subsistence. It was Mr. Day 
first act on coming of age, and into possessio 
of his estate, to augment his mother’s jointure 
four hundred, and to settle tt upon Mr. Phili 
during his life. ‘This bounty to aman who ha 
needlessly mortified and embittered so man 
years of his own infancy and youth, evinced 
very elevated mind. ‘that mind also had bee 
wounded by the caprice of a young lady, wi 
‘6 claimed the triumph of a lettered heart,’ witho 
knowing how to value and retain her prize. B 
fore her fickleness became indisputable, he wro 
the following beautiful elegy, © 


Yet once again in yonder myrtle bowers, 
Whence rose-lipp’d zephrys, hovering shed 

Í perfume, 

I weave the painted radiance of the flowers, 
And press coy Nature in her days of bloom. 


Shall she, benignant, to the wondering eyes 
Of the lone hermit all her charms unfold ? 
Or, gemm’d with dew, bid her gay florets rise 
To grace the rustic master of the fold ? . 


Shall these possess her bright, her fragrant store, 
These snatch the wreath, by plastic Nuture wove 
Ner wanton summer yie.d one garland more 
_ To grace the bosom of the nymph I love! 


For she shall come; with her each sister grace, 
With her the kindred powers of harmony, 
The deep recesses of the grove shall trace, 
_ And hang with flowers each consecrated tree. 
rs eee ee ae 
Blithe Fancy too shall spread her glittering pluves 
She loves the white cliffs of Britannia’s isle, 
She loves the spot, where infant Geniusblooms, 
She loves the spot, where peace end freedm 
smile, 


Unless her aid the mimic queen bestow, 
In vain fresh garlands the low vales adorn ; 
In vain with brighter tints the florets glow, 
Or dewdrops sparkle on the brow of morn. 


Opes not one blossom to the spicy gale, 
Throws not one elm its moss-wreath’d brang#hes 
wide; 
Wanders no rill through the luxuriant vale, 
Or, glist’ning, rushes dowu the mountain side 


But thither, with the morning’s earliest ray, 
Fancy has wing'd her ever-mazy flight, - 

To bymn wild curols to returning day, 
And catch the fairest beams of orient light. 


/ 


i 


Proud of the theft she mounts her lucid tar, 
Her car the rainbow’s painted arch supplies 3 

Her swift wing’d steeds unnumber'd lovas prepare, 
And countless zephyrs waft her through the skies, 


There while her bright wheels pause in cloudlessair, 
She waves the magic sceptre of command, ` 

And all her flattering visions, wild as fair, 

. Start-inte life beheath the potent wand. 


Here, proudly nodding o'er the vale below, 
High rocks of pearl reflect the mornmg ray, 

Whence gushing streams of azure v cta. A, 
And tinge the trickling herbage on iucir w.. 


These, cull'd from every mowmtzi: evry plain; 
Perenial flowers the ambient aj: riu.at, 
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Far off stern Boreas holds his drear domain, 
Nor chainsthe streams, nog blights the sacred 
bloom. 
Through all the year, in copse and tangled dale, 
Lone Philomel her song to Venus pours, 
What time pale Evening spreads the dewy veil, 
What time the red Morn blushes on the shores. 


Ilusive visions! O, not here—not here, 

Does Spring eternal hold her placid reign ; 
Already Boreas chills the altering year, 

And blasts the purple daughters of the plain. 


So fade my promis’d joys !—fair scenes of bliss, 
Ideal scenes, too long believ’d in vain, 

Plung’d down and swallow’d deep in Time's abyss! 
So veering chance and ruthless fates ordain. 


Thee, Laura, thee, by fount, or mazy stream, 
Or thicket rude, unpress’d by human feet, 

I sigh, unheeded, to the moon’s pale beam ; 
Thee, Laura, thee, the echoing hills repeat. 


O! long of billows wiid,and winds the sport, 
Seize, seize the safe asylum that remuins! 

Here truth, love, freedom, innocence resort, 
And offer long oblivion to thy pains. 


When panting, gasping, breathless, on the strand 
The shipwreck'd mariner reclines his breast, 
Say, shall he scorn the hospitable hand, 
That points to safety, liberty and rest? 


But thou, too soon forgetful of past woe, 
Again would’st tempt the winds, and treacherous 


sea ; 
Ah! shall the ragmg blast forget to blow, 
Shall every wintry storm be hush’d for thee? 


Not so! I dread the elémental war, i 
Too soon, too soon the calm, deceitful flies ; 

I hear the blast come whistling from afar, 
I see the tempest gathering in the skies. 


Yet let the tempest roar !—love scorns all harms, 
I plunge amid the storm, resolv’d to save ; 
This hcur, at least, I clasp thee in my arms, 
in jain us in the grave, 


The above verses imply some perfidy, or dis- 
appointment experienced by the lady to whom 
they are addressed. She probably accepted Mr. 
Day’s addresses in resentment, and afterwards 
found she had not a heart to give him. This is 
no uncommon case; and it is surely better to 
recede, even at the church-porch, than to plight 
at its altar the vow of unexisting love, which no 
effort of the will can implant in the bosom. It 
has been observed, that marriage is often the 
grave of love, but scarcely ever its cradle; 
and what hope of happiness, what hope of a bless, 
sing of nuptials, which commence with perjury! 

Even at that period, ¢ when youth, elate 
and gay, steps imo life,” Mr. Day was a rigid 
moralist, who proudly imposed on himself cold 
abstinence, even from the most innocent plea- 
sures; nor would he allow an action to be virtu- 
ous, which was performed upon any hope of 
reward, here, or hereafier. This severity of 
principle, more abstract and specious, than natu- 
ral or useful, rendercd Mr. Day sceptical towards 
revealed religion, though by no means a confirm- 
ed deist. Most unlike Doctor Johnson in those 
doubts, he resembled him in want of sympathy 
with such miserics as¢spring from refinement 
and the softer affections ; resembled him also, in 
true compassion for the sufferings of cold and 
hunger. To the power of releiving them he 
nobly eacrificed all the parade of life, and all the 
pleasures of luxury. For that mass of human 
character which constitutes polished society, he 
avowed a sovereign contempt; above all things 
he expressed aversion to the modern plans of 
female education, attributing to their influence 
the fickleness which had stung him. He though: it, 


‘and light eyes; her he called Lucretia. 
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however, his duty to marry; nursed systematic 
ideas of the force of philosophie tuition to produce 
future virtue, and loved to mould the infant and 
youthful mind, i 

Ever despicable in Mr. Day’s estimation were 
the distinctions of birth, and the advantages of 
wealth; ahd he had learnt to look back with re- 
sentment to the allurements of the Graces. He 
resolved, if possible, that his wife should have a 
taste for literature and science, for moral and 
patriotic philosophy. Somight she be his com- 
panion in that retirement, to which he had destin- 
ed himself; and assist him in forming the minds 
of his children to stubborn virtue and high exer- 
tion. He resolved also that she should be simple 
as a mountain girl, in her dress, her diet, and her 
manners; fearless and intrepid as the Spartan 
wives and Roman hepoines..... There was no find- 
ing such a creature ready made; philosophical 
romance could not hope it. He must mould 
some infant into the being his fancy had imaged. 

With the late Mr. Bicknel, then a barister, 


‘in considerable practice, and of taintless reputa- 


tion, and several years older than himself, Mr. 
Day lived on terms of intimate friendship. Cre- 
dentials were procured of Mr. Day's moral pro- 
bity, and with them, on his coming of age, these 
two friends journied to Shrewsbury, to explore 
the hospital in that town for foundling girls. 
From the litle train, Mr. Day, in the presence 
of Mr. Bicknel, selected two of twelve years 
each ; beth Leautiful; one fair, with flaxen locks, 
The 
other, a Clear, auburn brunette, with darker eyes, 
more glowing bloom, and chusnut tresses, he 
natned Sabrina. 

These girls were obtained on written con- 
ditions, for the performance of which Mr. 
Bicknel was guarantce. They were to this 
effect ə that Mr. Day should, within the twelve- 
month \after taking them, resign one into the 
n-of some reputable tradeswoman, giv- 
ing one tundred pounds to bind her apprentice ; 
i her, if she behaved well, till she 
marricd, or began business for hersclf. Upon 
either of these events, he promised to advance 
four hundred more. He avowed his intention of 
educating the girl he should retain, with a view 
to making her his fulure wife ; solemnly engaged 
never to violate her ignocence ; and if he should 
renounce his plan, toymaintain her decently in 
some creditable family NII she married, when he 
promised Bve hundred pounds as her wedding 
portion. r 

Mr. Day went instantly into France with these 
girls; nottaking an English ‘servant, that they 
might receive no ideas, except those which him- 
self might choose to impart. 

They teized and perplexed him ; they quar- 
relled, and fought incessantly ; they siekened of 
the small-pox ; they chained him to their bed-side 
by crying, and screaming if they were ever left a 
moment with any person who could not speak to 
them in English, He was obliged to sit up with 
them many nights; to perform for them the 
lowest offices of assistance, 

They lost no beauty by their disease. Soon 
after they had recovered, by crossing the Rhane 
with his wards in a tempestugus day, the boat 
overset Being an excellent swimmer he saved 
them both, though with difficuly and danger 
to himself. 

Mr.D ay came back to England in eight months, 

heartily glad to seperate the little squabblers. 
Sabrina was become the favourite. He placed 
the fair Lucretia with achamber milliner. She he- 
haved well, and became the wife of a respectable 
lincn-draper in London. Cn his return to his 
native country, he intrusted Sabrina to the care 
of Mr. Bickucl’s mother, with whom she resided 
some months in a country V.llage, while be settled 
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his affairs at his own mansion-house, from which | she could have loved him, if he had acquired the 


he promised not to remove his mother. 

It has been said before, that the fame of Dr. Dar- 
win’s talents allured Mr. Day to Lichfeld. 
Thither he led, in the spring of the year 1770, 
the beauteous Sabrina, then thirteen years old, 
and taking a twelve month’s possession of the 
pleasant mansion in Stowe Valley, resumed his 
preparations for implanting in her young mind the 
characteristic virtues of Arrja, Portia, and Cor- 
nelia. His experiments had not the success he 
wished and expected. Her spirit could not be 
armed against the dread of pain, and the appear- 
ance of danger. ‘When he dropped melted seal- 
ing-wax upon her arms she did not endure it heroi- 
cally, nor when he fired pistols at her petticoats, 
which she believed to be charged with balls, 
could she helpstarting aside, or suppress her 
screams. 

When he tried her fidelity in secret-keeping, 
by telling her of well-invented dangers to him- 
self, in which greater danger would result from 
its being discovered that he was aware of them, 
he once or twice detected her having imparted 
them to the servants, and to her play-fellows. 


She betrayed an averseness to the study of} 


books, and of the rudiments of science, which 
gave little promise of ability, that should, one 
day, be responsible for the education of youths, 
who were to emulate the Gracchi. 

Mr. Day persisted in these experiments, and 
Sustained their continual disappointment during 
a year’s residence in the vicinity of Lichfield. 
The difficulty seemed to lie in giving her motive 
to exertion, self-denial, and heroism. It was 
against his plan to draw it from the usual sources, 
pecuniary reward, Juxury, ambition, or vanity. 
His watchful cares had precluded all knowledge 
of the value of money, the reputation of beauty, 
and its concomitant desire of ornamented dress. 
The only inducement, therefore, which this 
artless girl could have to combat and subdue the 
natural preference, in youth so blosscming, of 
ease to. pain, of vacant sport to the labour of 
thinking, was the desire of pleasing her. protec- 
tor, though she knew not how.or why he became 
such. In that desire, fear bad greatly the as- 
cendant of affection, and fear is a cold and indo- 
lent feeling. p 

Thus, after a series of fruitless trials, Mr. Day 
renounced all hope of molding Sabrina into the 
being his imagination had formed; and ceasing 
to behold her as his future wife, he placed her at 
a boarding school in Sutton-Coldfield, War- 
wickshire. His trust in the power of education 
faltered ; his aversion to modern elegance subsi- 
ded. From the time he first lived in the Vale 
of Stowe, he had daily conversed with the beauti- 
ful Miss Honora Sneyd of Lichfield. » Without 
having received a Spartan education, she united 
a disinterested desire to please, fortitude of spi- 
rit, native strength of intellect, literary and scien- 
tific taste, to unswerving truth, and to all the 
graces. She was the very Honora Sneyd, for 
whom the gallant and unfortunate Major Andres’s 
inextinguishable passion is on poetic, as his mili- 
tary fame and hapless destiny are on patriot, 
record. Parental authority having dissolved the 
juvenile engagements of this distinguished youth 
and maid, Mr. Day offered to Honora his philo- 
sophic hand. She admired his talents; shé rever- 
ed his virtues; she tried to school her heart into 
softer sentiments in his favour. She did not 
succeed in that attempt, and ingenuously told 
him so. Her sister, Miss Elizabeth. Sneyd, one 
year younger than himself, was very pretty, very 
sprightly, very artless, and very engaging, though 
countless degrees inferior to the endowed and 
adorned Honora. To her the yet love-luckless 
sage transfered the heart, which Honora had. 
With sigus resigned. Elizabeth tola Mr. Day 


' manners of the world, instead of those austere 


singularities of air, habit, and address. 

He began to impute to them the. fickleness of 
his first love; the involuntary iciness of the 
charming Honora, as well as that for which her 
sister accounted. .He told Elizabeth, that, for 
her sake, he would renounce his prejudices to 
external refinements, and try to acquire them. 
He would go to Paris for a year, and commit 
himself to dancing and fencing masters. He 
did so; stood daily an hour or two in frames, to 
screw back his shoulders, and point his feet; he 
practised the military gait, the fashionable bow, 
minuets, and cotillions ; but it was too late; 
habits, so long xed, could no more than partial- 
ly be overcome. The endeavour, made at inter- 
vals, and by visible effort, was more really un- 
graceful than the natural stoop, and unfashiona- 
ble air. The studied bow on entrance, the 
suddenly recollected assumption of attitude, 
prompted the risible instead of the admiring 
sensation; neither was the showy dress, in which 
he came back to his fairone,a jot more becom- 
ing. 

Poor Elizabeth reproached her reluctant but 
insuppressive ingratitude, upon which all this 
labour, these sacrifices had been wasted. She 
confessed, that Thomas Day, blackguard, as he 
used jestingly to style himself, less displeased 
her eyethan Thomas Day, fine gentleman. 

Thus again disappointed, he resumed his ac- 
customed plainness of garb, and neglect of his 
person, and went again upon the continent for 
another year, with pursuits of higher aim, more 
congenial to his talents and former principles. 
Returning to England in the year 1773, he saw 
that spring, Miss Honora Sneyd united to his 
friend Mr. Edgeworth, who was become a wi- 
dower; and in the year 1780, he learned that his 


second love of that name, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd ` 


was also, after the death of Honora married to 
Mr. Edgeworth. 

It was singular that Mr. Day should thus, in 
the course of seven years, find himself doubly 
rivalled by his most intimate friend ; but his own 
previously renounced pursuit of those beautiful 
young women, left him without either cause or 
sensations of resentment on them account. 

From the year 1773 this hitherto love-renoun- 
ced philosopher resided chiefly in London, and 
amid the small and select circle which he fre- 
quented there, often met the pretty and elegant 
Miss Esther Mills of Derbyshire, who, with mo- 
dern acquirements, and amongst modish luxuries, 
suited to her Jarge fortune, had cultivated her 
understanding by books and her virtues by bene- 
volence. The again unpolished stoic had every 
charm in her eyes, : 

“ She saw Othello’s visage in his mind.” 

But from indignant recollection of hopes so repea- 
tedly baffled, Mr. Day looked with distrust on 
female attention of however flattering semblance ; 
nor was it till after years of her modest, yet ten- 
der devotion to his talents and merit, that he 
deigned to ask Miss Mills, if she could, for his 
sake, resign all that the world calls pleasures; all 
its luxuries, all its ostentation. If, with him, she 
could resolve toemploy, after the ordinary com- 
forts of life were supplied, the surplus of her afilu- 
ent fortune in clothing the naked, and feeding the 
hungry; retire with him into the country, and 
shun, through remaining existence, the infectious 
taint of human society. 

Mr. Day's constitutional fault, like poor Cow- 
per’s, seemed that of looking with severe and 


disgusted eyes upon those venial errors in his ! :ne sccuree to herself friends. 


to 


a 


jealous, and discerning, it was not easy to 
eive him, yet in a few instances, he was de- 
ed by the appearance of virtues congenial 
iS Own : l 
« For neither man, nor angel can discern 
« Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
« Invisible, except to God alone.” 
o proposals so formidable, so sure to be re- 
ed by a heart Jess than infinitely attached, 
s Mills gladly assented ; but something more 
ained. Mr. Day insisted, that her whole 
ne should be «<ttled upon herself, totally out 
his present or future controul; that if she 
w tired of a system of life so likely to weary 
oman of the world, she might return to that: 
id any hour she chose, fully empowered to 
me its habits, and its pleasures. 
hey married, and retired into the country. 
ut the year 1780, according to the best recol- 
Ition of the author of these memoirs. No car- 
; no appointed servant about Mrs. Day’s 
person, no luxury of any sort. Music, in 
ch she was a distinguished proficient, was 
med trivial. She banished her harpsichord 
music-books. Frequent experiments upon 
temper, and her attachment, were made by 
, whom she lived but to obey and love. 
t these she often wept, but never repined. 
wife, bound in the strictest fetters, as to the 
igapacity of claiming seperate maintenance, 
r made more absolute sacrifices to the most 
iperious husband. than did this lady, whose 
ilependance had been secured, and of whom 
hing was demanded as a duty. Sky» 
hus Mr. Day found, at last, amid the very 
ss he dreaded, that of fashionable women, 2 
art whose passion for him supplied all the 
uisites of his high-toned expectations. ` 
Some eight or ten years after his marriage, 
e life of this singular being became, in its 
idian, a victim to one of his uncommon sys- 
s He thought highly of the gratitude, 
enrosity, and sensibility of horses; and that . 
whegever they were disobedient, unruly, or vici- 
ous, it was owing to previous ill usage from men. 
He had reared, fed, and tamed a favourite feal. 
When it wis time it should become serviceable; 
didaining tp employ a horse breaker, he would 
ue it to the bit andthe burden himself. He 
wis not a good horseman. . The animal dislik- 
iny his new situation, heeded not the soothing 
vace to which he had been accustomed. He 
plinged, thfew his master, and then, with his 
hels, struck him on the head an instantly fatal 
blew. It was said that Mrs. Day never after- 
weeds saw the sun; that she lay in bed, into the 
cuitains of which no light was admitted during 
theday, and only rose to stray alone though 
her garden, when night gave her sorrows con- 
geria! gloom. She survived this adored husband 
iwc years, and then died, broken-hearted, for his 
loss. 

Ere the principal subject of this biopraphic 
tract is. resumed, the reader will not be sorry to 
learn the future destiny of Sabrina. She remain- 
ed at school three years; gained the esteem of 
her instructress; grew feminine, elegant, ang 
amiable. This young woman proved one of 
many instances that those modes of education, 
which have been sanctioned by long experience, 
are seldom abandoned to advantage by ingenious 
System-MonfPeryse : 

Vouieh Sabina left school, Mr. Day allowed f 
av ony pounds annually. She boarded some 


t 


anea Burningham, and afterwards at New- 
l 


ornan Shvop aires Wherever she paid visits, 
Beautiful and 


species which are mutually tolerated by man- | .¢ vite’ sue passed the dangerous interval be. 


kind. 


This stain of misanthropy was extremely ,iscen sixteen and twenty-five, without one 
uccpened by his commerce with the world, res- | re.i 


“ib upon her conduct, one stain upon her 


trained as that commerce had ever been. Sati- | disvretivae Cren the guest of Dr. Darwin, and 


` much esteemed member ofthe Society of l’riends. 


’ comforted with Christian counsel, and the poor 


other of her friends in Lichfield, esteem and af- 
fection formed the tribute to her virtues. | 
Mr. Day corresponded with her parentally, 
but seldom saw her, and never without witnesses. 
Two years after his marriage. and in her twenty- 
sixth year, his friend, Mr. Bicknel, proposed 
himself; that very Mr. Bicknel, who went with 
Mr. Day to the Foundling Hospital at Shrewsbu- 
ry, and by whose suretyship for his upright inten- 
tions the governors of that charity permitted 


Mr. Day to take from thence that beauteous |. 


girl, and the young Lucretia. 

Mr. Bicknel, high in practice as a barrister, 
was generally thought an advautageous match 
for Sabrina. More from prudential, than im- 
passioned impulse, did she accept his addresses, 


yet became one of the most affectionate, as well. 
as the best‘of wives. When Mr. Day’s consent 


was asked by his protegce, he gave, it in these 
ungracious words: ‘I do not refuse my consent 
to your marrying Mr. Bicknel; but remember 


you haye not asked my advice.’ He gave her, 


the promised dower, five hundred pounds. 


Mr. Bicknel, without patrimonial fortune, and | 
living up to his professional income, did not save |, 


money. His beloved wife brought him two boys. 
When the eldest was about five years old, their 
father was seized with a paralytic stroke, which, 
in a few weeks; became fatal. His charming 
widow had no means of independant support for 
herself and infants. Mr. Day said he would al- 
low her thirty pounds annually, to assist the 
efforts which he expected she would make for the 
maintenance of herself and children. To have 
been more bounteous must surely have been in 
his heart, but it was not in his system. Through 
the benevolent exertions of Mr. Harding, Soli- 


citor General to the Queen, the sum of eight. 


hundred pounds was raised among the gentle- 
man of the bar for Mrs. Bicknel and her sons; 
the interest to be the mother’s during her life, and 
the principal, at her decease, to be divided be- 
tween her children. | ` 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBITUARY. 
Died, on the 19th instant, William Savery, a 


He was a man, whom the most censorious could 
not censure, whose manners, mild and affable, 
endeared him to his friends; whose dignified, 
yet unassuming, deportment, rendered him re- 
spectable among his contempories, and whose 
talents, stimulated by a laudable zeal for the 
welfare of his fellow creatures, frequently gain- 
ed him the applause of admiring crowds. Endow- 
ed with a mind noble and generous, possessing 
too a heart of philanthropy, he was peculiarly 
useful du ring the calamities occasioned by the 
Yellow Fever in Philadelphia; with undaunted 
serenity he visited the haunts of contagion, sought 
out ‘distress, and endeavoured, by disinterested 
exertion, to calm the tide of woe. The sick he 


he relieved from a fund committed to his care 
by humanity of his fellow-citizets. He lived 
till xe age of 55, a character of exemplary 
pie preacher and practiser of Christian prim- 
ciples. Great and many were his exertions for 
the diffusion of the Gospel, not only in this, but 
in foreign countries. His loss will be lamented 
as long as his name shall be remembered. 


Why grieve ye thus? ye who his loss deplore; 

Is he not gone from wretchedness and pain? 

Lo! happy now in yon empyreal heav'n, 

Loudly his maker’s goodness he adores. 

Isit not folly then to weep his exit? 

And long with heartfelt unavailing sighs, 

Mourn a friend gone, for whom death had no 
terrors; | 
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Save, save your grief for those who need it more, 
And weep, if you must weep, when sinners die; 
Virtue no sobbing needs, she was his friend : 
Each day, each bour, she hope and comfort gave, 
Richly rewarding his laborious care, 

Year after year to spread her influence far. H 


"MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Children begin among themselves with a 
democracy, where every one is master. Imme- 
diately and naturally quarrelling with ene another, 
they soon acquiesce in a Monarchy. One dis- 
tihguishes himself from the rest either by greater- 


‘genius, strength, or dexterity, in their little 
‘diversions. To him many submit, and hence an 


absolute, or energetic government. 

The Spaniards have a very curious proverb, 
which forcibly expresses their love, or their fear 
of Great Britain, 


Con todo el mundo guerra 
Y paz con Ynglaterra. 


Which, as our Bible translators say, ‘dcing in- 
terpreted’ signifies Peace with England and war 
With all the world. 

- At Oviedo, says an elegant writer and observ- 
ing traveller through Spain, I went into the cell 
of father Feyjoo, and conversed with those who 
had reverenced him living. I examined the 
features of his bust, but this having been taken 
when the clay was no longer animated, it was 
from his works alone that I could form any 
judgment of his mind. All who are conversant 
with these, will agree with me in thinking him, 
for general literature, the first writer in the 
Spanish nation. 7 


S composed his comedies with the 
cabetéssness of a-gentleman who wrote at his 
ease, and gave his audience the first fowings of 
his fancy, without.any dread of criticism. Those 
were times, in which the poet indulged his genius 
without restraint; he stood alone, and supercmi- 
nent, and wanted no artificial scaffold to raise 
him above the heads of his contemporaries. 

Shakspeare might vault his Pegasus without 
a tein; mountains might rise, and seas roll in 
vain before him; nature could neither stop nor 
cifcumscribe his career. 

` Duane has been labouring, for some years, to 
ffod an individual of the Jacobin Genus, who 
can write. His efforts, far from being success- 
ful, are so abortive, that but few of his retainers 
can even read. 
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-In the novel of “ Mordaunt” the ingenious 
Dr. Moore, observes, in his wonted bappy man- 
ner, that ‘Those who marry, in spite of dislike, 
or diference will frequently by habit acquire a 
kind of affection for each other, just as those, 
who cannot afford claret, take port, or perhaps 
porter; which though unpalatable at first, becomes 
less and less so by patience and perseverence, 
and at lust tolerably suits their taste. 

Those, on the other, hand, who despising all 
other considerations, marry from love, and sepe- 
rate soon after from hatred, may be compared to 
people, who are so fond of claret, that, without 
thinking of the price, indulge in excesses, which 
preate disgust and remorse. 

. But the author adventurously adds, I am so 
framed that if I should venture on matrimony at 
~l. T ar convince I would choose to risk the 
fais uf Ue euret drinkers. 
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The present fashionable criterion for judging of 
the moral and intellectual qualities of a man, is 
not his tountenance but his dress. There goes 
a sly close dog, (says one) his hands are always in 
his pockets. That's an open-hearted generous fel- 
low, (says another) he never buttuna Ags waist-coat. 

David, the celebrated French painter, has 
realized a fortune of 20,000/. This is the true 
mode of substantiating shadows. 


pa 


The battle of Monmouth is fresh in the me- 
mory of every one. General LEE, who command- 
ed the advance of the American army, from some 
cause, not yet'developed, had beaten a retreat, 
and met the intrepid WaAsHINGToN, marching 
to his support, with the whole line of the army. 
General WaAsatncten, with surprize, inmedi- 
ately accosted him with, “ What is the reason 
of this extraordinary retreat?” «“ Sir, replied 
Leg, your troops will not fight British Grena- 
diers’? WaAstINGTON immediately retorted, 
“ Sir, you never tried it.” 


The Duchess of Devonshire, while waiting in 
her carriage one day in the streets of London, 
observed a Dustman, with a short pipe in his 
hand, looking at her. Having gazed a few seconds 
with intenscness, be broke into a smile, and: 
said ‘ Lord love your Ladyship, I wish you would 
let me light my pipe at your eyes.’ Her prace 
took it in good part, and was so pleased with the 
whimsical frankness of the compliment, that when 
any thing civil is said to her, she often remarks 
‘Very well; but nothing like the Dustman.’ 


The following Parody was written before Mr. 
Jefferson sent for Tom Paine frem France; and 
at a time when, from his extreme intemperance 
it was supposed he would soon become a victim to 


disease. We have copied it from a Newburyport 


Heratd;printedintbe year 1801.  [Repertory. 
ANTICIPATED ELEGY. 
A parody on Tots Bowline. 


The following elegiac stanzas are supposed to be 
sung at Paris, by one of ‘fom Paine’s brother 
Bacchanalians, soon after the Philosopher sinks 
into his ‘ eternal sleep.’ Be 


Here the fam'd sot lies—poor Tom Ranter, 
The darling of our crew! l 
No more he’ll hug his dear decanter, | 
For brandy brought him too! : 
His face was of the manliest beauty, 
With carbuncles beset; 
Faithful with us he did his duty, 
And kept his ashes wet. 


Tom never from his club departed, 
His prowess was 80 rare, 

Tho’ often led, or hemeward carted, 
In toping he was fair. 


And then he’d swear and write so clever ! 
Sedition was his fort ; 

But ‘Common Sense is fled forever, 
Since ‘Tam is turn’d to dirt / 


Yet shall poor Tom not be forgetten, - 
For Monticelio’s sage 

Shall rank him, though with tipplers rotting, 
The wisest of the age. 


Thus brandy has in vain consign’d him 
To death’s unkind arrest— 

For, while an infidel’s behind him, 
His memory will be blest! 


The known shortness of life, as it ought to 
moderate our passions, may likewise, with equ..: 
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propriety, contract ovr designs. There is not 
time for the most forcible genius, and active 
industry, to extend its effects, beyond a certain 
sphere. To project the conquest of the world 
is the madness ofmighty princes; to hope for 
excellence in every science, has been the folly of 
literary heroes; and both have found at last, that 
they have panted¥or a height of eminence, deni- 
ed to humanity, and have lost many opportuni- 
ties of making themselves ascfuland happy, by 
a vain ambition of obtaining a species of honour 
which the eternal laws of Providence have placed, 
beyond the reach of man. 
ft is always pleasing to observe how much 
more our minds can conceive, than our bodies 
can perform; yétit isa duty, while we continue 
in this complicated state, to regulate one part of 
our composition, by some regard for the other. 
We are not to indulge our corporal appetites 
with pleasures, that impair our intellectual vigor, 
nor gratify our minds with schemes, which we 
know our lives must fail in attempting to execute. 
The uncertainty of our duration ought at once to 
set bounds toour designs, and add incitement to 
our industry ; and when we find ourselves incli- 
ned either to immensity in our schemes, or 
slurgishness in our endeavors, we may either 
check or animate ourselves, by recollecting, with 
the father of physick, that art is long, and life is 
short. 


+ 
QEUS 


Tune— Tue Isuanp.’ 


If the French have a notion 
Of crossing the ocean, 
Their luck to be trying on dry land; 
: They may come, if they like, 
But we’il soom make ’em strike 
To lads of the tight little Island. 
Hveza for the boys of the Island— 
The brave volunteers of the Island! 
The fraternal embrace 
If foes want in this place, 
We'll present all the arme 1u the Island! 


They say we keep shops, - 
To vend broad Cloth and slops, 
And of merchants they call usa sly land; 
But, tho’ war is their trade, 
What Briton’s afraid 
To say he'll ne'er sell em the Island? 
They'll pay pretty dear for the Island; 
if fighting they want in the Island, 
We'll shew ’em a sample, 
Shall make an example, 
Of all who dare bid for the island. 


If met they should be 
By the boys of the scx, 
I warrant they’ll never come nigh land; 
If they do, those on land 
Will soon lend’cm a hand 
To foot it again from the Island. 
Huzza! for the King of the Island; 
Shall our father be robb’d of his Island? 
While his children can fight, 
They'll stand up for his right, 
And their own, to the tight little Island. 
(London fiaper. 


EPIGRAM. | 
Imitated from the French, by Mr. P. Dodd. 
ON THE DEATH OF A SPENDTHRIFT. 


His last great debt is paid—poor Tom’s no more! 
Last debt! Tom never paid a debt before. 


A Parody on Parodies. 


seatebecewvecswesl do remember a Poet; 
Atthis chandler’s shop hedwells ; whom late I noted, 
With many a pilfer’d line, and quaint conceit,. 
Wooing Apollo; haggard were his looks. 
Pale want and miscry had skeleton’d his bones, 
And in his garret hung some ballads new, 
A Grub-street elegy, and dying speech, 
Most pitifully worded; on a scarce propp’d shelf 
A Shakspeare mutilated, old magazines, 
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Pamphlets, reviews, a mort of newspapers, 
Newfangled epigrams, ‘mpromptus, satire sharp, 
A vast collection cf spoil’d printer’s sheets, 

Lay, without order, yet made up a show. 

Noting this mixture strange, to myself I said, 
An if a man did lack a birth-day ode, 

Or Sonnet pen’d to his mistress’s e.e-brow, 
That well might wake the critic’s sharp belay, 
Here lives a half starv’d wight would do it him ; 
Not being Sunday, he is sure at home. 


The modern French style of writing is totally 


different from those pure models, which are to be 


found in her early writers. Fustian nonsense 
and bombast are the natural language of upstarts, 
mountebanks, rufhans and pillagers. The new 


men af regicide naturaly talk in the tone of 


butchers, shoe blacks, chimney sweepers, and 
lacgucys, because each individual, whether a 
murderous Marat, or a limping Le Paux, wheth- 
era three coloured director, or a Harlequin First 
Consul must use the gross gibberish, the mother 
tongue of every low bred rebel. Nothing can 
be truer than the assertion of a great Statesman 


on this subject. Edmund Burke, whose political 


truths will ‘flourish in immortal youth’ when 
cart-loads of French, Jacobin Constitutions 
have been projected in vain, assures us ‘that 
State Papers in the modern style of French bu- 
reaus are mere funfarcnades, things, which have 
much more the air, and character of the saucy 
declamatuns of their c/uda, phan the tone of re- 
gular office.’ 

In Carlysle’sspecimen of Arabrian Poetry, may 
be found the following odd thought at the ex- 
pence of an Invalid, too solicitious for the preser- 
vation ofhis health. 


ON A VALETUDINARIAN. 


Socareful is Isa and anxioas to last, 

Soafraid of himself is he grown 

He swears, through ¢wo nostrils the breath goes 
too fast _ 

Aud he’s trying to breath through but one. 


ODE TO EVENING- 


Hail, meek eyed maiden, clad in sober grey, 
Whose soft approach the weary woodman loves ; 
As homeward hent, to kiss his prattling babes, 
Jocund, he wistles thro’ the twilight groves! 
When Phebus sinks behind the gilded hills, 

You lightly o’er the misty meadows walk, 

The drooping daisies bathe in dulcet dews, 

And nurse the nodding violet’s tender stalk. 

The panting Dryads, that in day’s fierce heat 
To inmost bow’rs and cooling caverns ran, 
Return to tripin wanton ev’ning dance; 

Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 

To the deep wood the clam’rous rocks repair, 
Light skims the swallow o'er the wat’ry scene ; 
And from the sheep coat and fresh furrow’d field 
Stout Ploughmen meet to wrestle on the green. 
The Swain that artless sings on yonder rock, 
His supping sheep aad length’ning shadow spies, 
Pleas’d with the cool, the calm refreshing hour, 
And with hoarse humming of unnumber’d flies. 
Now ev'ry passion sleeps ; desponding Love, 
And pining Envy, ever restless Pride; 

And holy Calm creeps o'er my peaceful soul, 
Anger and mad ambition’s storms subside. 

O modestevening! oft let me appear 

A wand’ring vot’ry in thy pensive train ; 
List’ning to ev’ry wildly warbling nete 

That fills with farewel sweet thy dark'ning plain. 


A FRAGMENT, 


(Addressed to James Corrie, Fag. of Liverpool, on 
his edition of the works of Robert Burns, for 
the benefit of the widow and family of that im- 
mortal Bard.] 

See plenty exults, in her green waving blade, 

As the light breeze sweeps gently along, 

And labor reclines in the soft easy shade, 

Where the Redbrest awakes his sweet son E. 


> 
i 


| 


` queathed to him by that gentleman for that pur ' 


How beauteous the landscape, when sum mer ie drest 
With a census of roses so gay ; 


But ah! when shall Scotia with pleasure be blest, 


Since her Burns sleeps so cold in the clay! 
Expands not thv breast, when the sounds of delight 


Are heard in the still hour of eve; 


When the villagers sport by the moon's silver light, 


The day’s wasting cares to relieve ? 
His too was the rapture such scenes could impart, 
As the rustic m4ids chaunted his lay, 


For benevolence strung the fine cords of his heart, 


But that heart now lies ccldin the clay! ' 

From his country’s blue hills, while the sun’s golden 
beam 

Gives life to all nature around, 

Or thro’ her lone glens winds the serpentine stream, 

Shall the voice of the poet resound: >: 

When love, with light heart, steals unseen to thc 
bower, 

His strains shall fresh transport convey; - 

For his spirit shall reign in that dear blissful hour, 

Tho’ his body lies coldin the clay ! 

Fancy wove the rich web of his vision divine, 

With the rays of the soft blushing mora ; 

His path nature strew’d with her wild flow’rs so 

fine, . 

And the dew, trembling, hungon the thorn. 

The painted trout leapt from the smooth gliding Ayr, 

The lambkins danc’d sporting away, 

While his lyre breath’d the notes that the soul could 
ensnare— . 

But now he lies cold in the clay ! 

And still o'er the mountain, and through the deep 
vale, l 

As he sung of his Scota so dear, 

Want hung by his footsteps, to tell her sad tale 

For his Jane and her offspring were near. 

Ye fathers who feel, and ye sons who can love, 

Yeur regard to his orphans display; 

And with Corrie’s warm heart your kind sympathy 
prove, 

Since the Minstrel sleeps cold in the clay. 


WHIMSICAL POETICAL CROSS-READINGS. 


Thecind'es purloined last saturday night— 
Tis shrewdly suspected will all come to light, 


A good dose of salts and a gentle rotation— 
To take out the stains —in a soil’d reputation, 


Return’d from their travels to see foreign parts— 
Fresh oysters and lobsters transported in carts, 


Two hampers of porter, five casks of salt petre— 
Set to music by Handel, in excellent metre. 


My servant took with him when hea@ran away— 
Ten acres of woodland, besides corn and hay. 


Fine fat and sleek cattle are seen in each street— 
In climbing a wall, they lost all their feet. - 


Restorative Balsam with Essence of Mustard— 
May be had gratis—in exchange for good eustard. 


To be let, or sold, in a fine situation— 
My own dearest jewel—with a lost reputation. 


A snow storm, with thunder and lightning, 'tis said— 
Fell down the chimney, and roll’d into bed. 


Good Rock and Turk’s Island salt may be had— 
To keep in his senses, a man who's run mad. 


One morning, a cabbage appeared tomy view— 
Full three yardsand a half—I think it was blue. 


In our paper of Monday, we said in great haste— 
A fire broke out which consum'dall the pasie. 


A pedlar came travelling by with his pack-— 
Containing ten white men, a squaw, and a black. 


The speaker didsay,but not in his chair—— 
You dunces attend to the chaplain at prayer. 
Mr. Hayley has announced a life of Romne 
the painter, to be compiled from materials be- 


pose. 


_- never horn to. There is nothing; in particular, 
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and various. Readers must remember the in- 
fant state of letters in this country; that many 
tastes are to be gratified, and that numerous and 
often jarring articles press upon the printer. 
The statesman looks for official documents and 
political arguments ; the quidnunc for news, the 
poet for harmonious verse, the Lounger for pa- 
ragraphs, the moralist for REASON, TRUTH and 
NATURE, and the wit for MUERKIMENT- All 
these expectants cannot be gratified at once. But 
each in gyder shall find something adapted to 
his particular taste of habits. Let him, toere- 
fore, who is disappointed this week, wait till the 
next and, peradventure, we may make him a- 
tonement. Let him remember, with a slight 
variation of the words of Lord Coxe, that ¢ al- 
beit he cannot at any one day, do what he can, 
reach the particular object of his curiosity, yet 
at some other day, in some other place, his wishes 
may probably be realized. i 


Sous piece, and three liards : less than ten 
pence. ‘ Give it me quickly,’ said the maid. — 

Away the girl went, and presently the table 
was brought, the clean cloth was spread, the 
silver forks and spoons arranged, bread, butter, 
a Neufchatel cheese, a salad, two plates thinly 
strewed with strawberrics, and a ragout of some- 
thing like bare bones covered the board. The 
show was quite respectable, an appearance of 
many things though thera was nothing to eat ; 
and the girl, with great apparent vexation, blam- 
ed herself for her negligence: ‘she had been so 
forgetful and the shops were now all shut: it was 
shameful of her! Her lady was the most hospit- 
‘able lady on earth: it was no fault of hers, for 
her strict orders were to be always well pro- 
vided.’ 


Temperance is a virtue, which the Spaniards 
show with other southern nations, for wine 18 S0 
inflammatory in regions exposed to the heat of 
the sun, tbat, instead of an agreeable warmth 
and a flow of ideas, it would produce fevers mi- 
sery and madness. In these countries, the body | 
is so much exhausted by the influence of heat, 
that the siesta or short sleep in the middle of the. 
day becomes a necessary resource of nature, arid 
isby habit continued even in winter. 


atten 


The following extract exhibits a beautiful pic- 
ture of the amiable temper of ADDISON, and an 
enchanting specimen of his sweetest stile. 

When Í look into the frame, and constitution 
of my own mind, there is no part of it which I 
observe with greater satisfaction than that ten- 
derness and concern; which it bears for the good 
and happiness of mankind. My. own circum: 
stances are indeed so narrow and scanty that I 
should taste but very little pleasure, could I re- 
ceive it only from those enjoyments, which are 
in my own possession ; but by this great tincture 
of humanity, which I find in all my thoughts and 
reflections, I am happier than any single person 
can be, with all the wealth, strength, beauty and 
success, that can be conferred oh a mortal, if he 
only relishes such a proportion of these blessings, 
as is vested in himself, ahd in his own private 
pop By this means, every man, that does 
himself any real service does me a kindnesse I 
come in for my share in all the good that hap- 
pens toa man of merit and virtue, and partake 
of many gifts of Fortune and Power that I was 


GAZETTES OR NEWSPAPERS. 

Monsieur de Saintfoix, in his historical Essays 
on Paris, gives this account of their introduction. 

Theophrastus Renaudot, a physician of Paris, 
picked up news from all quarters, to amuse his 
patients; he presently became more in request 
than any of his brethren ; -but as a whole city is 
not 111, or at least don’t imagine itself to be so, 
he began to reflect at the end of some years, that 
he might gain a more considerable income by 
giving a paper every week, containing the news 
of different,countries. A permission was neces- 
sary ; he obtained it, with an exclusive privilege, 
in 1632. Such papers had been in use for a con- 
siderable time at Venice, and were called Ga- 
zettes, because a small piece of money, called 
Gazetta, was paid for reading them. This is 
the origin of our Gazette and its name. About 
ten years afterwards, they were common in Eng- 
laud by the name of Mercuries. 


We are happy to comply with the request 
of H. The-memorial of ‘Talents and Worth 
is always precious to the Editor. 


‘A Fragment’ in the manner of STERNE is 
under consideration. The author has certainly 
much of the quaintness, wit, and eccentricity 
of the original. Of the Äre of fancy, and bright- 
ness, without smoke, he makes a brilliant dis- 
play. But we fear that some licentious allusions ` 
will offend ‘their worships and their reverences,' 
yet though prudes would at least pretend to be 
offended with his sauciness, yet they could not 
deny him the praise of humour, and they would 
exclaim with Pope upor Sir John Vanbrugh- 


‘How Van wants grace, who never wanted wil.’ 


in which I so much rejoice as the deliverance of 

ood and-generous spirits out of dangers, difti- 
culties ard distresses- And because the world 
does not supply instances of this kind to.furnish 
out sufficient entertainments for such an huma- 
nity and benevolence of temper, I have ever de- 


pd 
- ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A ROSK-BUDe- 


Mr. Gifford we understand is engaged in writ- 
ing a life of Buonaparte. 


ligW@ted in reading the history of ages past, which _ | r ake X 
draws together in a narrow compass-the great | — FRUE-RESIGNATION: 2 aie de dye Lisa ne y? 
occurrences and events, that are but thinly sown WHEN Colin’s ood damt, who lon held him a : 
in those tracts of time, which lie within our own a tugs 6 á 8 Ah why within their mossy cell 


knowledge and observation. When I sce the life So long thy shrinking petals stay? 


of a great man who has deserved well of his 
country, after having struggled through all the 
oppositions of Prejudice and Envy, breaking out. 
with lustre and shining forth in all the splendor 
of success, I close my book and am an happy 
man for a whole evening. : 


And defeated his hopes by the help of the jugs 
Had taken too freely the cheeruping cups 
And repeated the dose till it laid her quite up; 
Colin sent for the doctor ; with sorrowful face, 
He gave him his fee, and he told him her case, 
Quoth Galen, Vil do what I can for your wife; 
But indeed she’s so bad, that I fear for her life. 
In counsel there’s safcty—e'en send for another ; 
For if she should die, folks will make a strange 
pother, l 
And say that I lost her, for want of good skill— 
Or of better advice—or, in short, what they will. 
Says Colin, your judgment there’s none can dis- 


Full many a morn, and many an eve, 
Thy gently swelling bud I've seen, 

And fondly strove, with many 4 kiss, 
To wake thee from thy bad so greene 


When scarcely form’d you first appear’d, 
I mark’d thee with a lover's yes 

And dvom’d thee to an envied fate-— 

On Delia's breast to live and die. 


t Qui n' a pas vue Paris n’ a rien vue” $ He 
that has not seen Paris has seen nothing” So 
said M. du Hautpas, speaking in the triumph of 
his heart, as he approached his window, in the 


Cul-de-sac des Babillardes, to take in the chemise Spring’s gladd ning smile now gilds the plains 


his wife had hung out to dry: pute; And chases Winter's frowns away, 
= And if physic can cure her—-f know your’s will ne i Hoes ea ae ee 
An Englishman is surprised to see the show do't. l Í 


But if, after all, she should Aappen to die, 

And they say that you kill'd her—l’ll swear "tis 
a lie; 

'Tis the Ausband’s chief business, whatever ensue, 

And whoever finds fault—}'l be shot if I do. 


which a Frenchman can make with a little mo- 
ney. Give a poor fellow, who has neither coat, 
shoe nor stocking, a few livres, and he will make 
himself a beau for the Boule e rds. 


A person, who related it to me, witnessed the 
following scene: i 

One evening, company came in unexpectedly 
‘at the lodgings of an officer. “ Bless me,’ ex- 
claimed the mistress of the house, * what shall I 
do—they are my intimate friends. I know they 
will expect to stay to supper, and I haveʻabso- 
jutely nothing to give them.’ 

A maid, who had lived with her from infancy» 
which, as a result of the feudal system used to 
be common in France, seeing the distress of her 
mistress, and possessing; in a high degree, the 
faculty of making much of a little, asked her 
mistress what money she had? ¢ Oh,’ replied 
the lady, ° none scarcely : I have only a fifteen 


Already doth her gladd’ning smile 
My Delia's glowing beauties grace, 
Already hath ber pencil bright 
Ting'd with its radiant hue her faces 


~ With that saine hue, O-happy Rose! 
She longs thy velvet leaves to tip, 

And breathe on them the same perfume 
She breath’d on Delia’s dewy lipe 


l posent 
TO READERS AND C ORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ M’ is solicited to crop frequently the flowers 
of Poetry. Inthe intervals of domestic duty it 
is more illustrious for a woman to peruse the 
brilliant and the useful, than to flaunt in public 
places, or to cheapen fans. 


Ah, friend, to dazzle let the vain design, 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine. 


Near thee the lately waken'd bees, 

Anxious to taste thy fragrance, Stays * 
a With me thy promis’d bloom they waits 

And murm'ring chide thy long delay. 


Then haste, and with impatient step, 

When next to mark thy growth I walk, 
Then let me see thy blushing head 

B-nd with its dewy weight thy stalke Q. V. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Editor that 
this paper should abóund with original cominuni- 
cations, and he is always as studious as possible 
ofvanety. But it is impossible always to be new 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A CARVER. 
BARILLA» 


Skillin, lo! a belle of taste 

Seems along the street to haste ; 
Shall I stop her, while you strike, 

If not exactly, something like? 

«If you please, but she’s a wit, 
Extremely difficult to hit; 

A thing that varies every tide, 

And chiefly to the moody side. 

She cails, and, faith I don’t know bow, 
Smoothes every wrinkle on my brow 3 
Begs me to rest, the chissel takes, 
Touches and such expression wakes, 
That, baffled in my fav’rite art, 

I take new lessons from her heart. 


She gives each feature of her face 
A most inimitable grace,. 
Whene’er her favourites appear 
Within her humour’s atmosphere. 
With care, when arrogance 18 nigh, 
Unsheaths the satire of her eye; 
And darts such ridicule around, 
That every hypocrite confounds. 


Invite her home, such sport and laughter ! 
The ceiling cracks, and shakes the rafter. 
In merry mood quick fly her jokes, 
Rebounding thro’ the room of folks ; 
With such an uproar of high glee, 

Of mirth, and jest, and jollity, 

Just as she please to give the pitch, 
That each old knitter drops a stich; 
The workmen run, the tools all drop, 
The fire goes out, the Jack-wheels stop» 


So lovely, yet so strange a creature, 
The women love, yet long to beat-her ; 
Conceive her frolicks are improper, 
Yet kriow ‘not how the deuce to stop her; 
For she will, whene’er she please, 

Set every woman more at east; 

And when athousand pictures shown, 
Make each enamour’d of her own. 

Are follies by her hand uncover’d? 

A thousand beauties are discover'd ; 

For she will spunge the peccant part, 
And touch no fibre of the heart. 


She oft, where sober maidens spend - 
The Sunday night by candle-end 
Will sit, while half an hour goes round, 
Some text of Scripture to expound; 
With saintly visage thence retire 
To some mean hovel’s charcoal fire, 
Undress the children, tend the sick, 
- Recruit and trim the watcher’s wick. 
At midnight contemplative walk, 
With lovers, kittens, planets, talk, | 
. Then, so unruffied glide to bed, 

` That spiders weave around her head. 
Now, just for exercise and air, 
To full assemblies will repair; 


Be flutter’d round by belles and beaux, ~ 


And dance till Peter’s herald crows. 
Then, when she meditates no harm, 
Take some young fellow by the arm, 
When he begins to sigh and pray, 
Pitieasand puffs the fool away ; 

Whips in the stage, and takes a jaunt 

To some delightful country haunt ș. & 
Passes an hour among the grain, t 
And whirls a comet back again. 


If hundreds do her form adore, 
Her wit demands a thousand more ; 
And other thousands will confess 
Her sweet, bewitching, soft address ; 


: His stock exhaust, invention spent, 
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Assert she is, what none denied, 
Good-humour's self, personified ; 
And place a million round her stand, 
She thrills electric through the band; 
Nay, circle men from pole to pole, 
She’d mesmer-magnetise the whole. 


Grave sages, if she pass the door, 
Spring from their metaphysic lore, 
Throw out a signal for her wit, 
(Forever ready, ever light), 

To flash among the mystic haze, 

And kindly light them thro’ the maze. 
If, on some classic work intent, 


She bursts upon him ere he think, 
Upsets his pipe upon his ink, 

Pats with familiar hand his cheek, 
And joins the hearty laugh at Greek: 
Or, not to dissipate his theme, 
Threadles her needle, mends a seam, 
Brushes the cobwebs from the tome, 
And is, in every sense, at home. 


For poets, thoughts and words combines, 
Faster than they can shape their lines; 
Teaches them curiously to match 

In various tissue every patch ; 

Cover each bare thread with a gem, 


Gloss o’er the whole, and fringe the hem; 


That when they think the suit complete, 
Polish’d and graceful, fine and neat, 
Moves her maynetic fingers o’er it, 

It looks, as tho’ a critic tore it, 

For every spangle seeks its kind, 

And leaves a cavity behind. 


Angelo’s genius, howe’er great, 

To wood could ne’er her form translate; 

And ’twere an easier task to grave 

A Phryne rising from the wave. 

For as her motion, so her mein, 

Extremes will seldom fix between ; 

For with the scene her humours change, 

Adjust her features or derange; 

And, catch them steady by surprise, 

Her soul comes peeping thro’ her eyes, 

And, still resolv'd to disappoint, 

Puts the whole figure out of joint; 

With grave or mimic air untwines 

The whole geometry of lines. . 

So let her pass—a jolly wench: 

The next may sit upon the bench, 

Rest easy, be at leisure view’'d, 

While every lineament is hew’d ; 

For no man, till her spirit’s fled, 

Will dare to carve Barilla’s head. 

ANALASKI. 

e ; 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[In looking into ‘ Ellis’s Specimens,’ we find among 
the minor poems of Sir John Davies, the following 
good likeness of a Lounger. Human nature is 
nearly the same in everyage. Fuscus in the reign 
of JAMES, and Popr’s Paridel in that of Queen 
Anne, are twin brothers of a yawning family. 
Mental vacancy is as common on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, ason the banks of the Thames; and 
every reflecting reader, as he peruses the follow- 
ing extract from an obsolete poet, will imagine 
that he is describing the life and adventures of 
some of the young men of Philadelphia. } 


Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will, 
Yet, in the course of life, that he doth lead, 
He’s like a horse, which turning round a miti, 
Doth always in the self-samé circle tread. 


First, he doth rise at ten; and at eleven 

He goes to Gyl's, where he doth eat till one ; 
Then sees a play till six, and sups at seven; 
And after supper straight to bed is gone. 


And there till ten next day he doth remain ; 

And then he dines; and sees a comedy; 

And then he sups, and goes tobed again: 

Thus *round he runs, without variety: 

Save that, sometimes, he comes not to the play, 
But:falls into a brothel by the way. 


HORACE BOOK I. ODE 22. 
To ARISTIUS Fuscus. 


The guiltless life, the unsullied heart, 

Need not the dire envenomed dart 
That speeds from Moorish bows, 

Whether o'er Caucasus we stray, 

_ O'er torrid Syrtes take our way, 

Or where Hydaspes flows. 


a u 


| ` For late, when through my Sabine shade, 


In careless mood too far I stray'd, 

| By gentlest passions charm’d, 

_ And sung of Lalage and love, 

A wolf rush’d swiftly from the grove, 
But fled me, though unarm’d. 


Such his dread form, portentous size, 

None like in martial Daunia lies, ~ 
Where ample forests spread; 

None fiercer springs from Juba’s land, 

W here, nurtur’d in the parching sand, 
The prowling Lion’s bred. 


Then place me where no Summer breeze 
Cheers the dull soil, revives the trees, 
Or in the pathless wilds 
Where Phebus darts his fiercest fire; 
Still shall my heart the nymph admire, 
Who sweetly speaks, and sweetly smiles. 


SONNET. 
From the Portuguese of Camoens. 


Lives there a wretch who would profanely dare 
On Love bestow a tyrant’s barbarous name, 
And, foe to every soft delight, proclaim 

His service slavery; its wages care? 

Forever may he prove it so, and ne'er 


‘Feel the dear transports of that generous flame, 
.For him ao maiden smile, nor melting dame 
‘The silent couch of midnight bliss prepare. 


For much he wrongs the gentlest best of pow’rs, 

‘Whose very pangs can charm, and torments 
please, 

Whom long I’ve known, and in whose angriest 

* hours 

Such rapture found, as I would not forego, 

No, not forego, for all the dead cold ease 

Which dull Indifference could e'er bestow. 


* This is a strong phrase toexpressthe wearisome 
sameness of lazy lee. To toilafter pleasure, which 
isnot relished when caught; to pace, like a blind ass 
in an olive mill, the insipid round of fashion; to go 
into company, and yet be in solitude; and to gaze at 
the most interesting objects with a foolish face of 
gpathy, are the characteristics of many an ‘ Ennui.’ 

; [ Note dy the Editor. 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
STR, | 


OF the many endowments, which nature has 
bestowed on mau, I know of none which is pro- 
- ductive of more real delight, and which, therefore, 

ought ta inspire more gratitude, than a taste fọr 
reading, The author af the quotation, which 
 ietroduces tbis essay, seems tọ have enjo;:.! 


thm piersure M ho common degree, fir he pes. 


‘more than once expressed his feelings and bis 
‘wishes with all the eloquence of a Roman. 
Thus he thinks if the Gods will only grart 
' him health, and sufficient fortune to secure bim 
‘from anxiety as to the hour which is passing 
’ over him, his books will give him contentment 
and equanimity. The austere Christian may 
‘condemn the presumption of him, who supposes 
` tranquillity of mind to be in his own power. It 
' certainly does militate somewhat against the doc- 
* trines of Christianity, but it is consonant with the 
principles of the age in which Horace flourished, 
and appears, particularly, to be a tenet of the 
' sect to which he belonged. As far, however, as 
‘human agency can avail, books will be found to 
' possess great efficacy in dispelling the gloom of 
discontent, in brightening the brow with cheerful- 

` ness, in lifting up the discontented countenance, 
- and in solacing the pungency of grief. Every 
‘profession, however laborious, must have some 
“intervals of Icisure, and I envy not the disposi- 
tion of him who must spend his time in pertect 
andolence. We learn from Locke, and every 
ore’s experience will confirm the truth of the 
remark, that the mind of a waking person is 
never wholly vacant—that it always thinks. But 
what can be the employment of him who has 
not previously stored his mind with proper 
materials of thought by reading? He must be 
confined, like philosopher Godwin's < hll man,’ 
to mere observation of the shops he sees in 
walking, and the acquaintance he meets. So 
negative a kind of existence we might presume 
every one would wisb to avoid. Yet how many 
(red pour la digestion, as Bruyére would call them) 
do we daily see, who, after finishing the business 
of the day,.very contentedly sit down to dissipate 
the time which intervenes before the morrow m 
cards and frivolous conversation with uri? ai 
girls, or quickly retire to that state wi. tue 


ancients wisely supposed to be not very remote 


from death, When we know how fruitful a 


resource we possess against an ennui so dis- 
tressing, an indolence Of mind so degrading, is 
it not wonderful to reflect how few there are 
who enjoy it? 

Books are not only valuable as a source of 
amusement, but they may be esteemed as our 
best instructors, next to experience, in life. Oral 
advice loses its influence by a variety of causes. 
The teacher’s delicacy too often prompts him to 
epare the feelings of him who has rendered him- 
selfobnoxious to reproof; and the pupil, in return, 
will contemn the precepts of one, whose moral 
character he may not think superior to his own. 
But that advice which is presented to us by the 
pen of the moralist is divested of all personal 
considerations. He need not be penurious of 
reproof, who knows not whom it will offend, nor 
will his pride be wounded, who, in the obscurity 
of his closet, has none to witness his disgrace. 
Ethological works constitute a sort of altar, be- 
-fore which the student may confess himself, and 
no one will know his frailties; if he turn aot 
‘away fom the vestibule, he may become virtu- 


seus before the world shall know be was vicious. |. 


. Héwho has taste for literature, and a'‘copik 
libroruin,’ may be said to possess an extensive 
circle of acquaintance. He has it in his power 
to select his company from all parts of the 
world, and even, like the wandering Jew, unite 
the most disiant ages. He may enjoy the bliss 
of Paradise, and sait in the holy ark of Noah, or 
the magnificent barge of Cleopatra. He may be 
free and equal, and experience disgrace and 
neglect, stich as Socrates did in the democracy of 
Athens ; or he may enjoy honour and patronage 
with Horace and Virgi#under the Monarchy of 
Aucustus. He may talk of fanaticism and bigot- 
fy, rebellion and murder, with Cromwell and 
Haméden, or of Honour, Loyalty, and Patriotism 
With Farktanp and Montrose. His power, 
ike that of the magician, is unbounded. His 
friends will come with alacrity at his call; nor 
will they be displeased if they be dismissed with 
tbe most frigid indifference. Iher will converse 
with him on any subjects, and inform bim on 
all. 
It is the peculiar advantave of this enjoyment 
that it is not indebied to either time or place for 
the fuscination it possesses. Whether the stu- 
dent trim bis midnight lamp amid the tumult 
and smoke of the city, or 


od 


———patulz recubans sub tegmine fagi. 


his pleasure is still thẹ same. Tt 
I cannot but lauzh at the weak-mind which 
affects to be governed cither in the disposition 
to read, or the facility to compose, by the vicis- 
situdes of the atmosphere. I may be told that 
Milton, and other equally celebrated authors, 
will become the subject of this ridicule. Far be 
' ıt from me to atrogate to myself this unpleasant 
,oatcce. All men have their litle affectations and 
‘oit-es, and literary men are not exempt from 


ae Common condition of huinanity. But I can- | 


not admit that the genius of these men was 
either elevated by a clear sky, or depressed by a 
Clouded one. Some of their most valued produc- 
tions may have been inspired at particular sea- 
sons,* and they have thence believed, or their 
biographers have endeavoured to impress upon 
the world the opinion, that those seasons were 
most propitious to the exertion of their intellect. 

Ia arder te increase not only the benefit, but 
the pleasere of reading, every student should be 
tolerably skilled ia criticism. It is a false notion 
that the art of criticism is the art of discovering 
faulte—<t is tbat which enables us to discern and 
relish the beauties of an author. Let the student 


peruse with attention the critical works of Jobn- 


sen and Blair, (quales et quantos viros!) and he 
wijl afterwards read with increased pleasure. 

Much has been said of the pernicious effects 
of novels; but I am not inclined to join in the 
popular clamour against these elegant offsprings 
of the jmagination. I would suffer all young 
persons, nay enconrage them, in reading novels, 
until about the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
About this time the judgment has arrived at such 
a state of me » a8 to be able to discern the 
imperfections, and reject the pernici i 
with which, it i$ to Be lamented, theese works de- 
too plentifully abound. By first putting these 
fascinating wotks into fie hand, which enchain 
the attention, without fatiguing the mind, the 
student wilt insensibly acquire a taste for read- 
ing, which he will never lose. 1 bave no fear- 
that this sort of reading will induce him to 
negiect all others. I repeat, that time will alter 
it. Besides, the pages of many of our novelists 
are so many roirrors of nature,t in which every. 
one who reads may see himself reBected— they 
will aid him to correct his faults, and cherish his 
latent virtues. 

I had intcnded to introduce some remarks en 
the danger af reading in a desultory manner, and, 
without reflcction, but I will content myself with 


referring those, who may feel interesied in the 


subject, to the essay which was given in the 24th 
number of the Port Folio, and cinse this with œ 


short quotation, which will have more weight, . 


than any thing I could say. 


Mitton, although a republican, and a subverter 
of order in government, was yet a poet, and well 
knew the valut of order and refection in study. 
His opinion of the value of the incessant perusal 
of books, without exercising the mind in digest- 

i 


amme 
tim e 


ir i 
* Mibgjhimself seems to allude to this disposi- 
tion of the mind in his elegy, ¢ In adventum vcr is,’ 
which has lately been well translated by one of the 
correspondents of the Editor of the Port Folo: 


„an at nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
lugeniumque mihi munere veris adest? 


t To such men as Richardson, Fielding, and Smol- 
let, how justly may we apply the words ct Suidas, in 
his treatise de vet. rnet. t He was the scribe ar se- 
cretary ot amiiure, dippiug the peniuto sind.’ 
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in their contents, is thus expressed in his Pa- 
radise Regained: © ` Cae 

« A many beoks, 
Wise men have said, are wearisonie ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 
As children gathering pebbles cn the shore.” 

. SEDLEY. 
eeren 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
[Continued.] 


To account for Chatterton’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with old books, out of the line of common 
reading, Mre Warton observes, that the Old 
Library at Bristol, was, 
universal access, and Chatterton was actuaily 
introduced to it, by the Rev. Mr. Catcott, who 
wrote on the Deluge, the brother of Mr. George 
Catcott, the pewterer. He adds, that Mr. Catcoit, 
the clergyman, always looked on Chatterton’s 
pretensions with suspicion, and regarded the 
poems, which he attributed to Rowley, as the 
spurious productions of his own pen. 

Chatterton’s account of Canynge, &c. as far 
as it is countenanced by William of Wrycester, 
(that is, as far as it respects his taking orders, 
and paying a fine to the King), may be found in 
the cpitapi on Master Canynge, still remaining 
to be read by every person, both in Latin and 
English, in Redcliffe church, which, indeed, 
appears to 
W yrcestre himself has. followed. 

Chatterton’s account also of Redcliffe steeple. 
is to be found at the bottom of a print of that 
church, published in 1746, by ote John Half- 
penny, ‘in which, says Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt, was re- 
counted the ruin of the steeple in 1446, by a 
tempest and fire.” > * os 3 | 

As to the old vellum, or parchment, on which 
Chatterton transcribed his fragments, Mr. Malone 
observes, that ‘at rhe bottom of each sheet of old 

deeds, (of which there were many in the Bristol 
chest), there is usuully a blank space of about 
four or five inches in breadth;’ and this exactly 
agrees with the shape and size of the longest 
fragment which he has exhibited, viz. eight and 
and a half inches long, and four and a halt broad. 
Mr. Ruddall attests that Chatterton practised 
experiments to give the ink and parchments 
which he produced the colour and the stain of 
antiquity. | 
In point of style, composition, gentiment, and 
versification, tue poems of Rowley are infinitely 
superior to every other production of the century 
which is said to have produced them. 
St was easy for Chatterton to copy ancient words, 
but it was by no means so easy fur him to copy 
ancient style. Here lies the mai defect in the 
imposition; and by this, and this alone, the con- 
troversy may be fairly decided to the satisfaction 
of every person of taste and judgment. The old 
words, thickly laid on, form an antique crust on 
the Manguage, 
view; but which, on examinatign; appears not to 
belong originally to ite It was pút on the better 
to cover the imposition; but, Në nos imposi- 
tions,.it is overloaded with disguise, and discovers 
itself by the very means which were designed to 
hice ite The language is too ancient for the 
date of the poems. It is only necessary to refer 
the reader to the ¢ Paston Letters,’ published by 
Sir Join Fenn, to the ¢ Nut-brown Maid,’ to the 
‘Prophecies,’ printed at London in 1533, all 
works coeval with the supposed Rewley, to con- 
vince bim that the language was at that time 


l 


during his life-time, of 


be the authority. that William of 


which at first view imposes on the > 


before us s&ould have been only corrected or 
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completely different from Chatterton’s forgery. 
The papers of state in the rcign of Henry VI, 
are as modern and good English as 
Henry VIIL It is not the language of any 
particular period, or particular province. The 
words are Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, and Scottish 
and English. We have provincial terms of the 
north and of the south; we have Chaucer, and 
Hope, and Skclion, and Gray, and that frequent- 
ly within the short compass of a single verse. 
The diction and versification are at perpetual 
variancee He borrowed his ancient language, 
not from the usage of common life, but from 
lexicogtaphers, and copied their mistakes. He 
has even introduced words which never made a 
part of the English language, and which are 
evidently the coinage of fancy, analogy, or mis- 
take. | 


The style is evidently modern. Ourold English 
poets are minute and particular; they do not deal 
in abstraction and general exhibition, but even in 
the course of narration or description dwell on 
realities. But the counterfeit Rowley adopts 
‘deal terms, and artificial modes of telling a fact, 
and too frequently falls into metaphor, metaphy- 
sical imagery, and incidental pe rsonification. The 
poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
abound in unnatural conceptions, strange imagi- 
nations, capricious extravagancies, and even the 
most ridiculous inconsistencies. But Rowley's 
poems present us with no incongruous combina- 
tions, no mixture of manners, constitutions, 
usages, and characters. ‘bey contain no violent 
or gross improprictics. One of the striking 
characteristics of old English poetry 1s, a con- 
tinued tenor of disparity. In Gower, Chaucer, 
and Lydgate, elegant descriptions, ornamental 
images, &c. bear no proportion to pages of lan- 
gour and mediocri‘y, affected conceits of ex- 
pression, dull and trite reflections, or tecicys 
and unadorned narratives. The poems of Rowley 
are uniformly good. ‘They are the productions, 
not only of genius, but of taste; a taste which 
could not possibly have been acguired of a 
sudden, or by any spontancous cfforts, or by a 
penetration or feeling which anticipated the im- 
provements of a polished age, but by an intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and sentiments 
of the present times, and a diligent stucy of the 
best productions of our modern poets. 


These poems exhibit, says Mr. Warton, both 
in connection of wordsand sentences, a facility 
of combination, a quickness of transition, a ra: 
pidity of apo-trophe, a frequent variation of 
force and phrase, aid a firmness of contextute, 
which must have been the result of a long estab- 
lishment of the arts and habits of writing. ‘The 
versification is equally vigorous and harmonious, 
and is formed on a general elegance and stability 
of expression. It is remarkable that whole stanzas 
sparkle with that brilliancy which did not appear 
in our poetry till towards the middle of the present 
century. The lines have all the tricks and trap- 
pings, all the sopbistications of poetical style, 
belonging to those models, which were popular 
when Chatterton began to write verses.’ 


«Ifa modern corrector,’ he adds, ‘has been at 
work, he has apparently. been so very busy, us 
to leave but little ot none of the original. His 
file has worn what it polished. lf the poetry 


interpolated by parts, T believe there will be no 
difficulty in drawing the line of distinction be- 
tween the respective property of Rowley and 
Chatterton; for such corrections and interpola- 
tions appear to consist, not only in words and 
hemistics, but in a suite of stanzas, in pages of 
considerable length, and such as have been the 
favourite of the public, and have been distinguish 

ed for their poetical beauties.’ | 


those of | sitions of the 15th century. 


There appears in these poems none of that 
earning which peculiarly marked all the compo- 
Our old poets are 
perpetually confounding Gothic and Classical 
allusions, knight-errantry and ancient history, 
sculpture and romance, religion and chivalry. 
Ovid and Saint Austin are sometimes cited in 
the same line. A studious ecclesiastic of that 
period would give us a variety of useless autho- 
rities from Aristotle, from Bocthius, and from 
the fathers; and the whole would have been in- 
terspersed with allusions to the old romances: 
the round table, with Sir Launcelot, ana Sir 
Tristram, and Charlemagne, would have been 
constantly cited. Poems from such an author 
would have occasionally exhibited prolix devo- 
tional episodes, mingled with texts of scripture, 
and address to the saints and Blessed Virgin, 
instead of apostrophes to such allegorical divini- 
ties, as Truth, and Content, and others of Pagan 
original. 

The metre of the old English poetry is totally 
different from that of Rowley. The stanza in 
which the majority of these poems are: written, 
consists of ten lines, the two first quatrains of 
which rhyme alternately, and it closes with an 
Alexandrine, no example of which occurs in 
Chaucer, Lydgate, or Gower. Spenser extend- 
ed the octaca rima of Chaucer to nine lines, 
closing with an Alexandrine, to which Prior 
added a tenth. This last, of which examples 
have been multiplied, was Chatterton’s model 
Mr. .Warton observes, that the unvaried and 
habitual exactness of the modulation of the final 
Alexandrine, in the poems of Rowley, excludes 
their claim to antiquity. ‘Had the supposed 
Rowley,’ he adds, ‘written Alexandrines, “he 
would have exceeded Spenser, and equalled 
Dryden, in the music of versificatien.’ 

Notwithstanding the affectation of ancient lan 
vuage, the tinsel of modern phraseology may, im 
‘oo Meny instances, be detected. Such phrases 
as pueruitie ; before his optica ; blameless tongue ; 
ihe aucthoure of the fiece; vessel wreckt upon 
the tragic sand; proto-sleync, &c. could not be the 
language of the fifteenth century. We find also 
a number of modern formularies and combina- 
tions, ‘systers in sorrow;’ § Ah, what availde,’ 
‘Oh, thou, whate’er thie name,’ &c. with a 
number of compound epithets, such as, € guile- 
depeyntcd; nome-depeynted ; blodde-steyned ; 
swift-berved; gore-red ; super-ballie, &c. and 
other terms of expression and allusions evidently 
modern. 

‘Yo these may be added some anachroisms, 
such as the art of Anztting stockings, alluded to in 
the tragedy of £ila, which was utterly unknown 
in the reign of t.dward 1V, and a great variety 
of particular and «ppropriate imitations of mo- 
dern poets. Such coincidences as the following 
are so palpable, that it seems to be out of the 
power of prejudice itself to evade the inference 
which arises from them. 


O for a muse of fire ! Shak. Een. F. 


O forr a spryte al feere! Ella. 
His beard all white as snow, 
All tiaxen was his pole, flamlet, 


Blacke şi: cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 


Whyte Mis rode as the sommer snowe. Æla. 


And tears began to flow. Drid. Alex. Feast. 


And teares beganne to flowe, Syr C, Bawdin, 


No, no, he is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed. Hamlet. 
Mie love is dedde, 


Gone to his deathe-bedde. Æla 


unanointed, unannealed. 


Unhousell’ a, 
Hamlet. Pope's 


Edit. 


Unburled, undelyvre, unespryte- Goddwyn. 


Their souls from corpses unaknell'd departe 
Bat. of Hast. fi 1» 
The gray goose wing that was thereon, | 


In his heart’s blood was wet. Chevy Chace» 
The gray goose pyneon that thereon was sett 

. Eftsoons w smoking crymson blood was-wetl. 

i y $ Bat. of Hast. 


' With such a force and vehement might. 

- He did his body gore, ca as 

' The spear went through the other side, 

. A large cloth yard and more. l 
Chevy Chaces 


With thilk a force it did his body Gores. a 
. That in his tender guts it entered, 7 
In veritie a full cloth yard or yee 


at. of Hast. 


ot 


Clos’d his eyes in endless night. Gray’e Bard. 


æ 
4 


He clos’d his eyne in everlastynge DYE a, 


Of the forms of composition adopted by the 
supposed Rowley, such as Odes, Eclogiets 1215- 
coursing tragedies, &c. not one example conld 
be found in England in the fifieenth century. 
Plays, if any existed, were nothing more than a 
ballad, or solitary recital, without plot or dia 
logue, and incapable of representations : 

‘The similarity of manner; languages versifica- 
tiop, &c. in the poems said to have been written 
by Canynge, Sir Thybvot Gorges, John Iscam, 
and John, Abbot of St. Augustine, who is said 
tb have died in 1215, is an objection to their 
authenticity» If Rowley possessed a talent of 
writing melodiously, unknown to his contempo- 
raries, it is not easy to conceive how he could 
communicate to his friends the same miraculous 
. endowment. “<All Rowley's friends- wiite, Be 
his spirit; their lines are equally harmopioUus, 
and the ‘versilication has the same suspicious 
cast of modern manufacture. Sir ‘Thybbot Gorges 
sings with the case and airiness of a pott, who 
has only antiquity in the spelling of his names 

Mie husbande, Lord Thomas, 8 forrester boulde, 

As ever clove pynne OF the baskette, Kc. 


Dynge Maistre Canynge is a poet so much like 
the gode priests that Dr. Milles, like a true com- 
mentator, supposes that - Rowley might give his 
friend and pation the credit of the performance.’ 
The same pen undoubtedly produced what is 
called Canynge’s &e. as well as wbat S called, 
Rowley’s—but that pen was Chatterton's- | 

- Such is the conclusion which the present 
writer has formed, from an examination of the 
arguments on both sides of this curious ltierary 
question. He hesitates not to declare, that his 
opinion of the authenticity of the poems 18 on 
the side of those who support the title of Chat- 
terton. Mr. Warton and Mr. Tyrwhitt have 
convicted them of being spurious, by technical 
criterions. He esteemed it, therefore, a part of 
his duty to arrange them with the compositions 
of a modern era. But, though he cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that they were written by Chat- 
terton, yet he means not to dictate to others. He 
has expressed his dissent from the opinion ol 
those who dg fend their auth@nticity, without 
being influenced by the authority of n-nies- ite 
has stated his observations as Ur y ` scab hts 
mind, from a consideration of t >= 
wing infuenced by the force risente 
has expressed bis feelings as dio vi 


lic 
a pe vis 


1 Mr. Preston, an elegant} 


15, aout Y the \ martyrs of the tyre,’ in 
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who, though he respects the study of antiquities, 
dislikes the blind prejudices ofthe mere antiquary. 
It was impossible for him to peruse a statte of this 
controversy, without smiling at the delusion and 
gravity of those learned gentlemen, who have 
alt their lives dealt in uncouth lore, and not in 
eur classic authors, nor have perceived that taste 


‘had not developed itself in the reign of Edward 


1V. The question, in his opinion, is as much a 
matter of taste as it is of learning, and is more 
to be decided by internal evidence, than by ex- 
ternal facts) The man of taste, who has a mo- 
derate at least, if not a critical knowledge of the 
compositions of our poets from Chaucer to Pope; 
feels every argument on this head to be decisive, 
by an emotion which is superior to alf Jaboured 
reasonings, but which, nevertheless, every reason 
and every examination, still more strongly serve 
to support. It is the taste in the poems of the 
supposed Rowley that: will forever exclude them 
from belonging to the period in which, it is said, 
they were written. Superiority of genius could 
not possibly have produced any thing so perfect 
and refined, in language, structure, and senti- 
ment, as those poems, by any native effort of its 
own, unassisted by preceding improvements, and 
independent of all models; for poetry, like other 
branches of literature and science, has its gra- 
dual accessions, is influenced by the condition of 
society, assumes accidental and arbitrary forms, 


and is subject to new and peculiar modifications. 


‘Tt is not, says Dr- Warton, from the com- 
plexion of ink or of parchment, from the infor- 
mation of contemporaries, the tales of relations, 
the recollection of apprentices, and the prejudi- 
ces of friends, nor even from Doomsday Book, 
pedigrees in the 
parliamentary rolls, indentures, episcopal regist- 
ers, epitaphs, comb-stones, and brass plates, that 
this controversy is to be finally and effectually 
adjusted. Our argument should be drawn from 
principles of taste, from analogical experiments, 
from a familiarity with ancient poetry, and from 
the gradations of composition. Such a proof, 
„excluding all imposition, liable to-no deception, 
dea. proceeding upon abstracted t 
the surest demonstration, A mat, 
with a just portion of critical discernment, and 
in the meantime totally unacquainted with the 
history of these poems, is sufficiently, perhaps 
more properly, qualified to iudge of their au- 
thenticity. To such a person, unprepared and 
unprejudiced as he is by any previous intelli- 
gence, and a stranger to facts, let the poems be 
shown. lcan easily conceive 
the question he will incline. Nor will he afier- 
wards suffer his opinion to be influenced by re- 
ports. External arguments, such at least as 
have hitherto appeared, may be useful, but they 
are not necessarye They will bang out lights 
sometimes false, and frequently feeble. In the 
‘present case, external arguments have seldom 
‘perved to aby other purpose than to embarrass 
our reasoning, to mislead the inquisitive, and to 
amuse the ignorant?’ 

At the shrine of Chatterton some grateful in- 
cense has been offered by the most elegant and 
pathetic pocts - of oyr natione Mr. Pye, the 
present poct laureat, 
in his elegant and classical poc m on the Progress 
of Refinement. bas 

Yet as with streaming eye the sotrowing muse 

‘Pale Chatterton’s untimely urn bedews, 
Her accents shall arraign the partial care 
_ That shielded aot her son from cold despair» 


pt ofa neighbouring 


kingdom, has distinguished Chatterton among 
to a Young Gentleman, on 


his having addicted 
himself to the Study 


of Poviry.’. 


With powers on 
X Sorki fus 
oung gen 
What eduld 


heralds office, armorial bearings. | She quits ker 


yin: will be | 
` furnished 


to which side of 


thus speaks of Chatterton, 


his pathetic ‘ Epistle 


Behold yon shade! he bears an antique roll, 

With many a scutcheon clad and many 8 scroll! 

"Tis he, the wond’rous youth of Bristowe’s plam, 

Who pour'd in Rowley’s garb his solemn strain; 

A stripling scarcely, and yet more thaa man, 

His race’was ended ere it well began. 

Th’ indignant spirit tower'd o'er little mens 

He Yook’d th#o’ nature with an angel’s ken, 

And scorn’d, with conscious pride, this petty stages 
mage of a thankless oe | 

The furies wrung his agonizing soul, 

And desperation mix’d the Stygian bowl. 


The follewing lines in Mr. Hayley's. excellent 
‘Essay.on Epic Poetry,’ are uncommonly ani- 
mated and poetical. 

If changing time suggest the pleasing hope 

That bards no mere with adverse fortune cope i 
That in this alter’d clime, where arts inctcatc, 
And make our polish'd isle a second Greece; 

That now, if poesy proclaims her son, 

And challenges the wreaths by fancy Wen}, 

Both fame and wealth adopt bim as their heir, 

And liberal grandeur makes his life her care; 
From sugh.vain thoughts thy ert ing mind defend, 
And loak on Chatterton’s disastrous ende ` 


Oh, ill-starr’d youth, whom nature form'd in vains 


N Pindus’ splendid might to reign! 
d example of wha: pa await 
struggling with malignant fate f 


d the muse, who fir'd thy infant framA 


With.hërich promise of poetic fame 5 
Who taught thy hand its magic art to hide, © 


And mock, the insolence of critic pride; 
What d her unvailing cares oppos“, 


‘To pave ber darling from his desperate foes g. 


From préssing want's calamitous control, . 


And pride, he fever of the ardent soul; 
Ah, seé, too conscious of her failing power, 
nursling in his: deathtul hours 
In a ch# room, within whose wretched wa 
No ehearing voice replies to miserv’s call; 
Near:a wile bed, too crazy to sustain 


Mishortupe’s wasted limbs, convuls’d with pain, 
On the dere floor, with heaven-directed eyes, — 
‘The Higteds youth in speechless horror lies! 

The potipous vial, by distraction drain’d, 

Rolls frog his hand, in wild contortion strain’d; — 
Pale wiht ife-wasting PEngss its dire effect, 

And stua to madness by the worlc’s neglect, 
m Nae ekiana so 
Once the deër i his glowan ghearty. > T 
‘Tears from bis harp the vain detested wire 


And in the frenzy of gesparr 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The attention of the public has lately been 
much excited, by the injpressment of some 
British scamen, by order of the captain of the 
Cambrian frigate, on board the British letter of 
marque Pitt, as 18 alleged, within the jurisdic- 
tion of. New-York. The Ih ely sensibility which 
has been displayed by our citizens, in regard ta 
a supposed infraction of neutral rights, is high- 
ly honourable to them. Fortunate would it be 
for the honour and the interests of nur country, 
iť a portion of the same sensibility coid be 
infused into ihose who administer it, # What 
wrongs, what insults have we suffered. because 
our government bad not a spirit to resent and 
redress them! How has our Hag been degraded, 
our citizens insulted, and their best rights dis- 
reparded and violated, beeause our government 
had not the courage, or was afraid of the exfense 
of defence and protection: Hence the destruction 
of the navy, which had been created and nur- 


tured yaad was growing up to an honourable and 
“use tyrity, under our former rulers: hence 


too. as a consequence of this, the destruction and 
loss o” one of our most valuable frigates, and, 
whut io every man of feeling is ten thousand 
times worst, the slavery of hundreds of our brave 
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= tars, who are pining in chains and wretchedness 
which they had never known but for the ‘penny 
saving wisdom of our very economical rulers: 
hence too the heavy expense of ransoming these 
.brave and unfortunate men, unless indeed our 
rorernment (which is not unlikely) may think 
their ransom too expensive, and leave them the 
alternative of lingèring out their tedious lives in 
exile and wretchedness, or of ending their misery 
by self destruction. Hence too our tame and 
humiliating submission to the shutting of the 
port of New-Orleans, contrary to our natural 
rights, and to treaty ; and our encumbering our- 
selves since, in order peaceably to reguin this natu- 
ral and admitted right, with an enormous incrvase 
of our national debt, and an increase of territory, 
‘which will ere long dissever these states, and 
involve us in civil war and bloodshed. All these, 
and a thousand other evils, have flowed from 
the economy and the cowardice of our govern- 
ment; and now we are exposed to the insults 
and the injuries of the smallest armed vessel 


that may visit our sea-ports. Our ships of war, 


except the few that are on distant service, are 
told, or rotting in the philosophical worm dock at 
Washington. Our forts and arsenals are tumb- 
ling into decay and ruin; our military is reduced 
to a handful of soldiers, scarcely sufficient for 
the defence of any single post in the territory. 
All this proceeds frem the economical and pacific 
foibles of the Aero of Carter's mountain. "Lis 
thus the coward avoids personal danger by throw- 
ing away his sword. He knows that the brave 
man will not attack him with weapons unarmed, 
and be seeks safety by suffering himself to be 
kicked and cuffed, and licking the feet of his 
enemy. Shame, shame, to the American name! 
The spirit of Wassincton blushes at our pu- 
sillanimity !—-But it is not the fault of the people ; 
they have as much spint and as much courage as 
the vation from whom they have descended—It is 
the government that is in fault. Instead of being 
foremost to redress our wrongs, and protect our 
rights, our government is the last to do either. 
Hence they go unredressed and unprotected, 
and the. people are ich to the vain and unprofit- 
able task of intemperate abuse and resentment, 
which may some day or other burry us into a 
situation very different from our wishes, I¢ is our 
wish that the government shoald, in all instances, 
by manly actions, as well as firm resolutions, 
repel the aggressions of all nations, © with- 
out favour or partiality, and to whatever conse- 
quences it may tend. Such is the policy, and 
such the interest of our government. 
With respect to the right of the British to 
transfer her seamen, within the jurisdiction of a 
neutral country, from one of ber armed ships to 
another,and tha: without compromising the peace 
or disturbing the tranquillity of the neutral, we 
thiok much may be said in favour of it. Nations 
in amity uniformly aid and assist cach other, in 
subjecting their mariners to the Jaws and rega- 
Jatious of their respective governments. Offences 
committed on board ef the ships of one govern- 
ment, within the jurisdiction of another, and not 
involving ao actual breach of the peace, bat re- 
lating to ihe good order and discipline of the-ship, 
are always, at least by comity, if nat by the law 
of nations, reserved for punishment in the ooun- 
try to which the offender belongs. Our courts 
of admiralty will not interfere in a coutract be- 
tween a foreign captain and his seamen, but 
uniformly lend the aid of their proces to compel 
the seaman to remain with the foreign ship, and 
to seck redress, if he has been injured, (rom the 
nation to which he belongs. The sajfors of 
foreign vessels in our ports are uniformly de- 
livered up to their commanders to be dealt with 
according to the laws of sheir own nation. Ip 
the year 1793, the government of -New-York 
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aided and assisted the French minister in en- 
deavouring to apprehend Galbaud, Tanguy, and 
others, in order \o their being forcibly carried 
on board their ships, whence they had de- 
serted, to be subjected to the laws of France. 
If then we recognize the laws of a foreign go- 
vernment, within our own jurisdiction, in some 
cases, it would be difficult to shew why the 
commander of the Cambrian frigate had not the 
right, which he contended for, of impressing 
British seamen on board % British letter of 
marque, which is warranted by the laws of Eng- 
land, and transferring them to a public armed 
vessel, where their services were wanting’? This 
is not levying troops in a neutral courtry, nor 
increasing the force of the belligerent: it is 
merely a new disposition of that force; and as 
well might the change of a helmsman or boat- 
swain on board the ship of a belligerent, in a 
neutral port, be objected to. 

We say notbing, as to the alleged obstruction 
of the execution of the health law of New- York, 
_nor, if such obstruction was effected, shall we 
nretend to justify it. It is to be remember- 
ed that we speak cnly of cases where the peace 
of neutral citizens is not disturbed, for whenever 
that shall happen, it is the duty as well as the 
right of the neutral to interfere, and to enforce 
its lews for the preservation of peace and order. 

We hope that our citizens will not be Jed 
into intemperate conduct or remarks on this 
subject. It is a matter for the government to 
settle, and we could wish, (but we dare not hope), 
that the American’government will take it into 
consideration, if necessary enter into a fair dis- 
cussion of it, and, if we have been insulted, and 
our rights infringed, demand suitable reparation. 
And we may depend upon the justice and the 
magnanimity of the British government that she 
will enter into the discussion with us with tem- 
perance and dignity, and if we have been wrong- 
ed, will do all that one independent and friendly 
nation can require of another, under such circum- 
stances. 

: =a 


MISCELLANY. 


(The following apologue, from the French of Voltaire, 
was translated, at the request of the Kditor, by a 
friend and a scholar, whohas rendered it ina style 
more elegant and faithful to the spirit of the origi- 
nel than any version we have scen of European 
origine ‘This article is an ingenious satire upon 
the vaunts of philcsophy, and presents a striking 
picture of the magnificent promises and despi- 
cable performance of that inconsistent aniial, 
man. From the story we have rescinded one 
sentence, in which the ignorance, ftippancy, and 
irreligion of the author appear in the form of a 
paltry joke against the received opinions of the 
Christian world on the subject of angelic nature. } 


MEMNON OR HUMAN WISDOM. 


Memnon conceived one day, the chimerical 
project of being perfectly wise. There are few 
men, who have not sometimes cherished a simi- 


Jar delusion. Memnon said to himself, to be 


truly wise and consequently perfectly happy, it 
is only necessary to subdue the passions; than 
which nothing is more easy. In the first place, 
I will never love the sex; for at the sight of a 
perfect beauty, I will say to mysclf; those 
cheeks, will be one day furrowed by age; those 
beautiful eyes will be bordered with red; that 
round and prominent bosom will become flat 
and pendant ; that beautiful head-will be stripped 
of its golden tresses. Thus shall I have always 
present to my imagination, that now beautiful 
form ravished by the ruthless hand of time of all 
its graces, and perfections; and surciy I shall be 
then fortified against its fascination. 

In the second place, I will be always sober: I 
may be tempted by a sumptuous entertainment,by 
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delicious wines, by the seduction of company: 
but Í shall represent to myself the consequences 
of excess, a heavy head, a stomach surcharged, 
the loss of reason, of health and of time, I will 
then eat only to preserve life; my health will be 
always equal, my ideas pure and luminous. All 
this is so easy, that there is no merit in its per- 
formance. rs 

Afverwards, said Memnon, it is necessary to 
devote some attention to my fortune; my desires 
are moderate; my property is securely lodged 
with the receiver general of the Finances of 
Nineveh. ` ¥ have an ample sufficiency to live in 
independance : That is the greatest of blessi 
I shall never be subjected to the cruel necessity 
of making my court: I shall envy no one, nor 
will any envy me. This also is perfectly easy. 
I have friends, continued he, I shall preserve 
them, because they can have no cause of conten- 
tion with me. I shall never be at variance with 
them, nor they with me. Jnthatthere is no dif- 
ficulty. ' ` 

Having thus formed his little plan of wisdom 
in bis chamber, Memnen looked from the win- 
dow; He saw two woman walking in the shade 
of the Palm Trees, near his house. One was 
ugly and thoughtless, the other was young, 
handsome, and appeared to be greatly distressed. 
She sighed, the tears lowed down her beauteous 
cheeks, and réndered her more graceful. Our 
sage was moved, not by the beauty of the Lady, (he 
disdained such weakness) but by the affliction. 
which she suffered. He came down, and approach- 
ed the voung Ninevite with the intention of con- . 
soling uer with wisdom. This beautiful person 
recounted to him with the most pathetic naivett, 
all the injuries which she suffered from a pretene. 
ded uncle, the artifices by which he had deprives 
het of a fortune which she had never possesed 
and all that she had to dread fiom his violence. 
You appear to me so excellent a councellor, said 
she that would you condescend to come heme. 
with me and examine my affairs, I am confident 
you could extricate me from the cruel embar- 
rasament in which I am involved. Memnon 
hesitated not ta follow her, for the purpose of 
sagely examining her affairs, and of giving her. 
good advice. 

The afflicted lady conducted him into a per- 
fumed chamber, and placed him near her on a 
sopha, on which they sat opposit to each other 
with their legs crossed. The lady spoke with 
downcast eyes, from which tears sometimes esca- _ 
ped, and wiaich when raised always met those of 
Memnon. Her conversation was always full of 
tendepness, which redoubled whenever they looked. ` 
upon each other. Memnon took the greatest 
interest in her affairs, and tele the strongest de- 
sire to oblige a person so well bred and so unfor- 
tunete During the heat of conversation, they . 
insensibly changed their positions. Their legs 
were no longer crossed. Memnen in counsel- 
ling her approached so near, and Bave her ads. 
vice sọ full of teuderness, that neither of them 
could any longer converse on business. . 

Thus were they situated when the uncle arri- 


ved; he was armed from head to foot, und thirea- 


tened his niece and the sage Memnon with © 
instant de-th. the latter who escaped from him. 
welt knew ‘hata large sum would purshyse par- 

von. Merion was obliged to give all he bad. 

A nian Was ioituaate in those times to escape at 

so cheap a tare, America was not then discover- 

a and ciuced Jadies were far less dangerous 

they Uran at Wa 


Men uca esh, Sed and in despa‘e returned te 


his bo ee teere found a billet of invitation to 
ainuer wl. saare Of his intimate friends. If I 
Tema a: Louw, said he, my unfortuna'e adven- 
ture wii 


viit ress my thoughts, 1 shail not at, 
ana s onto» wül ensue; it is better to enjoy a 
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question Xenophon and Casarontheir campaigns 
make Demosthenes and Cicero plead before 
us, join in the audiences of Socrates and Plato, 
and receive demonstrations from Euclid and 

Newton. In books we have the choicest thoghts 
of the ablest men in their best dresse We can 
at pleasure exclude dulness and impertinence, 
and open our doors to wit and good sense alone. 

It is needless to repeat the high commendations 
that have been bestowed on. the study of letters 
by persons, who had free accesa to every other 
source of gratification. Instead of quoting Cice- 

ro to you, I shall in plain terms give you the 

result of my own experience on this subject. If 
domestick enjagfments have contributed in the 

first degree to the happiness of my life, (and I 

should be ungrateful not to acknowledge that 

‘they have) the pleasures of reading have beyond 

all question held the second place. Without 

books I have never been able to pass a single 

day tò my entire satisfaction: With them, no, 

day has been so dark as not to have its pleasure. 

Even pain and sickness have for a time been 

charmed away by them. By the asy provision 

of a book in my pocket, I have frequently worn 

through long nights and days in the most disa- 

greeable parts of my profession, with all the 

difference in my feelings between calm content 

and fretful impatience. Such occurrences have 

afforded me full proof both of the possibility of . 
being cheaply pleased, and of the consequence 

it is of to the sum of human felicity, not to neglect 

minute attentions to make the most of life as it 

passes. 

` Reading ‘may in every sense be called a cheap ` 
amusement. A taste for books, indeed, may be 
made expensive enough; but that is a taste for ecd- 
itions, bindings, paperandtype. Ifyouare satished 
with getting at the sense of an author~in some 
commiodious way, a crown at astall will supply 
your wants a8, well as a guinea at a shope Learn, 
too, to distivguish between books to be perused 


frogal-repast with my intimate friends. In the | Those are adventures, said the spirit, which ; 
charms of their society, I shall farget the follies | never happen to us in the world, which we in- 
~ ofthe morning. He goes to the rendezvous ;*} habit: And what world do you inhabit? said the 
his dejection is apparent. His friends force | afflicted man. My country, said- the spirit, is 
him to drink to dissipate his melancholy. The | five hundred milliqns of leagues from the Sun in 
moderate use of wine is a remedy for the diseases | a little Star near Sirius, which thou seest from 
of mind and body.—Thus does the sage Mem: | here-——The delightful country! said Memnon: 
non think, and he becomes intoxicated. After | what you have there no base woman who deceive 
the repast, play is proposed. A moderate game | a poor man, no intimate friend, who wins ‘his 
with friends is a polite amusement. He plays; | money and put out bis eye, no Bankrupts, no Sa- 
they win from him all the money in his purse, | traps, who while denying you justice sneerat you? 
and four times as much on his word. A dispute | No, said the inhabitant of the Star, nothing of 
erises relative to the game; one of his intimate | that kind. We are never deceived by women, 
friends throws a dice-box at his head, and de- | because we have none; we are not intemperate, 
prives him of an eye. The sage Memnon is | because we eat not; we have no bankrupts, 
carried home in a state of intoxication, without | because with us, there is neither gold nor silver; 
money and with but one eye. it is impossible to put out our eyes, because we 
He throws himselfon his couch; and: as soon | have not bodies fashioned like yours; and Satraps 
asthe fumes of the the wine he had imbibed are | never do us injustice, because in our little star 
dissipated, he sends his valet @ procure some | there is perfect equality. l 
money from the Receiver General of the Finan- Memnon then said; my lord without women 
ees of Nineveh, to pay his intimate friends: he is | and withont dinner, how do you pass your time? 
informed that his debtor had that merning cota- | In watching said the genius, over the other 
mitted a fraudulent act of bankruptcy which re- | globes, which are confided to your care; and I 
duced an hundred famiiies to beggary. Mem- | come to console you. Alas! said Memnon, why 
mon transported with rage, goes to court with a | did you not come last night, to prevent me from 
plaister on his eye and a petition in. his hand, | committing so many follies? I was with thy el- 
to demand of the King, justice against the bank- | dest brother Hassan, said the celestial being. 
rupt In the salloon he meets several ladies, who | He is more to be pitied than thou.—Hjs gracious 
with an air of case wore hoops of the circumfer- | Majesty the king of the Indies, at whose court 
ence of twenty four feet. One of them, who was | he had the honour to be, ordered both his eyes to 
slightly acquainted with him, looking askance # { be put out for a trifling indiscretion, and he is 
him, cried, ah the horrid creature! Another ' now in a dungeon loaded hands and feet with 
more intimately acquainted with him, said; goad | chains. [t is worth while, said Memnon to have 
evening, Mr. Memnon; in truth, Mr. Memnon. | a good genius in a family! One brother has lost 
I am extremely happy to see you; à propos, Mr. | an eye, the otheris deprived of both, one is on a 
Memgon, why have you lost an eye? And she | bed of straw, the other in prison! Thy lot, repli- 
passed without waiting his answer. Memnon | ed the spirit, will change. It is true that thou 
concealed himself ina corner, and waited for af f shalt always be deprived of one eye, but with 
epportunity of throwing himselfat the feet of the +} that exception, thou shalt always be sufficiently 
Monarch. ‘That opportunity presented itself; | happy, provided thou never conceivest the silly 
Thrice he kissed the earth, and presented his | and vain prospect of being perfectly wise. Per- 
petition. His gracious Majesty received him | fect wisdom is then unattainable? cried Memnon. 
very favorably, and’ gave the petitiou to one ‘6f fs wnattainable, replied the other, as pesfect 
hie tàtra;js that he miight commeanicate to him | skill, perfect strength, perfect power, perfect 
its contents. The satrap draws Memnon aside, | happiness. Even we are strangers, to those 
and with an air of hauteur and smile of contempt, | pertections. There is a globe were all these 
thus addressed him: Are you net a ridiculous | things are found; but in the hundred thousand 
blind man, to appeal to the King in preference | millions of worlds which are scattered though 
to me; and still more ridiculous, to dare to ask `| space, there are different degrees of perfection. 
justice against an honest bankrupt, whom I | There is less wisdom and pleasure in the second 
honor with my protection and who is the nephew [| than in the first,less inthe third then in the second 
of one of my mistresses’s Chamber maids! Aban- | and so on to the last, where every one is com- 
don this pursuit, my good frend, if you have a | pleatly mad. I much fear, said Memnon, that 
wish to preserves your remuining eye. _ | our little terraqueous globe is precisely the Bed- 
Memnon having thus in the.morning renoun- | lam of the universe of which you speak. Not 
ced the sex, intemperance, gaming, quarrels, | exactly so, said the spirit; but almost: every 
and above all the court, had before the close of | thing should be in its proper place. But, said 
the day, been deceived and robbed by a beautiful | Memnon, certain poets, certain philosopher are 
bady, had been intoxicated, had gambled, quar- | wrong in saying that ‘ whatever is, is right.’ 
relled, lost an eve, and had been at court, an ob- [Considering the arrangement of the whole uni- 
ject of contempt and ridicule. verse, said the aztherial Philosopher, they are 
Petrified with astonishinent, and oppressed | perfectly right. Ab! replied poor Memnon J 
with grief, he returns tu his mansion. He wish- | will not believe that, until I shall have recovered 
es to enter, but he finds. bailiffs, employed by his | my Eye. 
creditors, in the act of plundering his house of |’ 
ats furniture. He throws himself almost lifeless 
under a plam tree; be then meets the beautiful} — 
lady whom he had seen in the morning, walking | Atthe head of all the pleasures which offer 
with her dear uncle; discovering Memnon with | themselves to the man of liberal education, may 
a plaster on his eye, she burst intoa violent fit of | con idetuttly he placed that derived from bucks. In 
laughter. Night came; Memnon reclined o : | varic.v, durability, and facility of attainment, no 
bed of straw near the walls of his house. ` Hc | oiber cin stand in competition with it; and ever 
was attacked by a violent fever; during its act on in intcusity itis inferior to few. Imagine that 
upon his exhausted frame, he slept, and a cci-s- | w@,!:ac' it in our power to call up the shade of 
tial spirit appeared to him ina dream. HÈ great and wisest men that ever existed, 
Who art thou? cried Memnon. Thy good! aud obliged them to cohverse with us on the 
Genius, replied the other. Restore me then iy | most ivu resting topicks—what an inestinrable 
CPC health, my fortune, my wisdom, suid | >rivif ce should we think it! how superior to 
Piemnon. He then recounted the misfortunes, | nli com nion enjoyments ! But in a well furnished 
which had in a day deprived him of all these. = { \ibrary w., in fact, possess this power. Wee 


library, the pròper use of which to a scholar is to 
furnish his mind; withent loading his shelves. 
No apparatus, Ra appointment of time and place, 
is necessary-for the enjoyment of reading. From 
the midst of bastle and business, you may in an 
instant, by the magick of a book, plunge into 
senes of remote ages and countries, und disen- 
gage yourself form present care and fatigue. 
‘Sweet pliabality of man’s spirit.(cties Sterne, ou 
relating an occurrence of this kind in bis Senti- 
mental Journey) that can at once surrender it- 
self to illusions, which cheat expectation and 
sorrow of their weary moments?’ . 

The next of the procurable measures that I 
shall point eut to you is that of conocriation. 
This is a pleasure of higher zest than that of read- 
ing; since in conversing we not only receive the 
sentiments of others, but impart our own; and 
from this reciprocation a spirit and interest arise 
which books cannot gave in an equal degree. 
Fitness for conversation must depend upon the, 
store of ideas laid upan the mind, and the faculty 
of communicating them.. ‘These, in a preat de- 
gree are the results of education and the habit of 
society, and toa certain point they are favoured 
by superiority of contlition. But this is only toa 
certain point; for when you arrive at that classin - 
which sensuality, indolence, and dissipation, are 
fostered by excess of opulence, you lose more by 
diminished energy of mind, than you guinby su- 
perior refinement of manner and elegance of ex- 
pression. And, indeed, there are numbers of 
the higher ranks among us, whose contersation 
has not even the latter qualities to recommend 
it, but to poverty of sentiment adds the utmost 
coarseness of language and behaviour. There 
is a radical wranuess an debauchery, which even 
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and books tq be jossessed. Of the former you — 
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in the most elevated conditiors of all, communi- 
cates the taint of vulgarity. To hear the high 
bred party loudly contenaing in the praises of 
their dogs and horses, and discussing gambling 
questions, in termixed with grosser topicks, you 
could not possibly discover by the style and 
matter, wether you were listenipg to the masters 
above, or the grooms below. It is by po means 
uulrequent to find the lest comtcry the worst con. 
versation. Should your character ang situation 
forever exclude you from such sccicties, you necd 
not repine at your loss. Tt will be emply com- 
pensated by the opportunities you are likely to 
enjoy of free intercourse with the mest cultiva- 
ted and rational of both sexes, among whom 
cecency of manners, and variety of knowledge 
will always be valued, though very moderately 
decorated with the advantages of fortune. 

I would not, however, inculcate too fastidious a 
taste with respect tothe subject and style of 
conversation, provided it possess the essentials 
of sound sense and useful knowledge. Among 
those who have enjoyed little of the benchit of 
education, you will often Bud persons of natural 
sagacity and aturn for remark, who are capable 
of affording both entertainment and instruction. 
Who would not wishto bave been acquainted wiih 
Franklin when a journeyman printer, even though 
he had never risen to be one of the-mrost distin- 
guished characters of the age? information 
indeed, may be procured from almost any man 
in affairs belonging to his particular way of life; 
and when we fall into company from which little 
is to be expected with regard to general topics, 
it is best to give the conversation a turn 
to wards the technical matters with which they 
may be acquainted, whence some profit may be 
made out of the most unpromising materials. 
Man, too, in every condition, is a subject well 
worthy of examination, and the-speculatist may 
derive much entertainment from observing the 
manners and sentiments of all the various classes 
of mankind in their several occupatiens and 
amusements. ; 

erm 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Quiet solitude, pleasant ficlds, serene weather 
purling streams, agd tranquillity of mind, seem 
to be absolutely essential to the poet, without 
which he could scarcely accomplish any work of 
permanent lustre. Yet nothing is better known 
in the annals of literature, than that many im- 
mortal works have been composed in sickness, 
in sorrow, in decrepitude, in chains, and in a 
prison. Such is the elasticity of the soul that, 
oftentimes when apparently bowed down to the 
earth, it will rise with a bound to heaven. Ina 
etate of utter blindness, Mitton found Paradise 
Lost, and in a state of mournful distraction, 
CowpPeR translated HOMER. 

Itis astonishing how soberly and considerately 
even wise men allow themselves to become in- 
toxicated with the notion of our superior and 
almost exclusive fitness for liberty, knowledge of 
it, and security in its possession. The false idea 
of our own liberty, and the still falser idea of the 
liberty of all other nations, renders us very fierce, 
stubborn, and unteachable. 

` The Cazelles of the Asiatics often abound 
with the spirited figure of Iteration, The follow- 
ing, to an unknown fair, from Khakani, will 
afford the reader an example. It is beautifully 
rendered by Mr. J. M. Good, the recent and 
admirable translator of Solomon’s Songs. The 
lyrists of every country, both sacred and profane, 
have been as attentive to this beauty as the 
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pastoral ‘poets. 
the Psalms, and other poctical parts of the 
Bible. 


Who art thou? say: with cypress shape, 
Saft, jasmine neck, but finty heart; 

Tyrant, frem whem ’tis vain to scape, 
'O tell me who thcu art ? 


I’ve seen thy bright narcissus eye, 
Thy form no cyj ress can impart: 
Queen of my soul! I’ve heard thee sigh— 
O teil me who theu art? 


Thovgh vales with hyacinths be spread, 
I’ve scught thee trembling as the hart; 

O rese buc upp’d! thy sweets were fied, 
Tell me, teii nce Who thou art? s 


Wine lights thy checks; thy steps are snares, 
Thy glance a sure destructive dart; 

Say, as iis despot ¿im it bears, 
What fatal bow thou art? 


‘Thy new moon brow the full moon robs, 
And bids its fading beams depart; 
Tell, theu, for whom each bosom throbs, 

What torturer thcu art? 


Drunk with thy wine, thy charms display, 
Thy slave Khakani baits his smart, 
I'd dic to know thy name !—then say 
W hat deity thou art? 


We understand that an alliance offensive 
and defensive is talked of between America 
and Algiers. It has always appeared a very 
grievous thing that these two repudlics should 
ever poutat one another. They understand the 


they are understood on the banks of the Potomac, 
and Christianity is nct a part of the law of the land 
here, any more then in any of the AZahometan or 
Pagan territorics. 


| SOMETHING CURIOUS, BUY NOT WONDERFUL. 


At the Mayor’s Court, now sitting, William 
Duane was indicted for an assault and battery 
on Joseph Scott; the former no less a personage 


poor Benjamin Franklin Buche, and an Irish con- 
nection, * BY THE MOST DEAR AND ENDEARING 
TIES,” of the descendants of Dr. Franklin; the 
latter also an Irishman, secretary to several de- 
mocratic ward meetings, successor of John L. 
Leib, as clerk to the democratic common coun- 
cil of this city, editor, compiler, and publisher 
of a work intitled ‘the United States Gazetteer,’ 
celebrated for its accuracy and usefulness, and 
supposed author of the preface to that renowned 
work, and to which our readers will do well 
instantly to refer as a specimen of this Scott- 
Irishman's abilities in composition, &c. 

An affair of honour between two individuals of 
such high and notorious character, was cal- 
culated to excite much of the sensibility of the 
bye-standers. 

The Scott asserted, on oath, that he had been 
to a democratic ward meeting, at the Beehive in 
South Fourth-street; that on his return from 
thence, without any previous notice, or any ex- 
pectation ‘of the ike,” Duane gave him a kick, 
from behind, near Ais seat of honour, and follow- 
ed it up with a blow, which brough him ‘ w1TH 
ALL RIS WEIGHT’ upon the pavemest: that. 


after some moments, he rose, and Duce gare | 


him another blow; that further viol c-e wa- 
prevented by the interference of third pe se- 

that his ancle was much strained by his tas. one 
he had given no provocation to justif) ice œ~ 
rage. 


the kick, which they did not see, 


It occurs in a great variety of 


“ights of men onthe Barbary shore as well as 


than the celebrated Paddy Duane, successor cf 


Scott’s statement was confirmed vy ths, 
evidence of Moore and Henderson, ed... pt as o 


The defendant (Mister Duane), denied that he 
kicked Scott, but confessed that be had struck 
him, and proceeded to state ‘for why’ he had 
struck him: he alleged that attempts had been 
made to excite political divisions, by represent- 
ing that he (Mister Duane) wae inimical to 
Irishmen; that Scott, In HIS CORRESPONDENCE 
with a HIGH INFLUENTIAL CHARACTER, (whose 
name he wou'd not prefane. Ly coupling it with 
Scott's) hud so represented him (Duane) that, if 
he had any Liass, any Lody. who read the public 
papers, would sce it was the other wey; that he 
was proud of fatirg cn dricsh heart, and was as 
good an American us aby in the country, having 
bcen born here ; that he had cete! mined to chastise 
Scott, and just for this ı cason, because he was too 
contemptible to be treated in any other way; 
that ke was a debased ard degreded man, of bad 
character and Jow vices, &c. (the court inter- 
rupted him by stating that personal remarks 
were improper): he repeated much of what he 
had before stated, and was proceeding to say 
that for such conduct he would again chastise 
Scott, but was again stopped by the court’s re- 
mark:ng that such threats were improper. 

He put several questions to the witnesses, who 
agreed that they did not see him kick Scott; he 
asked one of them, Henderson, whether, upon the 
oath he had taken, he believed him (Duane) capa- 
ble of kicking Scott from behind? The court 
declared the question improper, as it related to 
matter of opinion only. ‘The by-standers doubt- 
ed whether his question related to physical capa- 
bility, ur to the incapability which is imposed by 
a high and refined sense of honour, of striking 
assussin-like, from behind, without giving notice 
to your enemy; and yet that could not be very 
important to the defendant, as it was fully proved ° 
that he struck Scott from xhind, without giving no- 
tice, although the witnesses did not sce him kick. 
Duane asked Moore, whether he did not know 
that Scott, in his correspondence with a h‘gh in- 
luential character, had alleged certain things, 
derogatory to his character?’ Moore doubted 
the propriety of such a question. but at length 
said that Scott, in his letters to the PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, had made certain in- 
quiries, &c. The court thought it irrelevant, and 
stopped the witness. 

Scott asked permission to make a few observa- 
tions in reply: he declared that Duane had told 
A DOWNRIGHT LIE (he was checked by the 
court); that he would dely bim to shew that in 
HIS CORRESPONDENCE, with that high political 
character, he had said any thing derogatory to' 
his [Duane’s] character., 

The court fined the defendant 12 dollars. 


What think you, Americans, of a corresponde 
ence between Joseph Scott. and Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States? 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet we copy the fol- 
‘owing burlesque on the vulgar form of epistolary 
writing. 

This opportunity I take 

To write to you to let you know 


That J am well; and, for your sake, 
I hope these lines will find you so. 


Thro’ God’s kind care, prais’d be his name, 
This precious blessing | enjoy ; 

And may he still vouchsafe the same 

Till life’s last hour, without alloy. 


Your letter I receiv’d last night, 

And read the same with pleasure vast; 
It gave me such profound delight, | 
As set my heart to beating fast. 


‘Tis long since I have seen your face, . 
And absence fills my heart with pain; 
Ah! must 1 run thro’ life’s sid race, 


{ .\nd ne’er set eyes on you again; 


News is so scarce, I’ve none to tell, - 
Except, (which sure must give you joy ). 
That all our friends are ‘wond’rous well, 
And aunt Jemima’s got a boy. 


J canat present write no more; 

So must conclude tor want of breath ; 
Remaining still, as heretofore, 

Your loving uncle’s son till death. 


The following sprightly song has been lately 
introduced on the French stage. We hope that 
some votary of taste and tobacco will translate it 
in the gay measure of the original. | 

. è 

Contre les chagrins de la vie, 

Que Pon crie ab hoc, ab hac, 

Moi je me crois digne d'envie, 

Avec ma fifie de tabac (bis) 

Aujourd’huy, changeons de manie, 

De boussole en d'almanac, 

Moi je prefere fille joie, 

. Méme a ma fifie de tabac (bis). 


Les soldats baillent sons la tente, 
Les matelots sur le tillac, l 
Bientot ils ont l’ame contente, 

Avec leur pifie de tabac (bis). 
Mais des qu’ils trouvent une belle, 
Aussitot le cæur fait tictac, 

Et l'amant oublie aupres d'elle, 
Jusqua sa fife de tabac (bis). s 


Je tiens cette maxime utile, 

De ce famcux monsieur de Crac, 

En campagne, comme la ville, 

Faisant l'amour et le tabac. (bis) 

Quand ce grind homme alloit en guerre, 

‘Ji portoit dans sonpetit sac, 
_ Le doux portrait de sa bergerey 
Avec sa fifie de tabace (bis) 
CANZONET. 

Spring, in gay and frolic hour, Sat 
eck'd my love from many a flowery. . * 
ade young hyacinths difase | 

” On her PRA their scented dews ; 

Plac’d.the violets darker dyes 

In her all imperial eyes. 

Made her glowing cheek display 
Roses just their prime attaining, 
But reserv’d the buds for staining 

Lips, as fresh and firm as they ! 


Dear one, he whose amorous suit, 

Fain would turn thy bloems to fruit; 

Does he merit thus from thee 

Piercing thorns of cruelty? 

. t mo 
The necessity of setting the world at a distance 
from us when we are to take a survey of our-, 
selves, has sent many from high stations to the 
severities of monastic life ; and indeed every man, 
deeply engaged in business; if all regard to anoth- 
er state be not extinguished, must have the con- 
viction, though, perhaps, not the resolution of 
Valdesso, who, when he solicited Charles the 
Fifth t6 dismiss him, being asked, whether he 
retired upon disgust, answered that he laid down 
his commission, for no other reason, but because 
there ought to be some time for sober reflection, 
- between the life of a soldier and his death. 
There are few conditions, which do not en- 

tangle us with sublunary hopes and fears from 
which it is necessary to be, at intervals, disen- 
cumbered, that we may place ourselves in his 


presence, who views effects in their causes and | 


actions in their motives; that we may, as Chil- 
Jingworth express<s it, consider as ifthere were 
no other beings in the world, but God and our- 
selves ; or, to use language yet more awlul t may 
eommune with our own hearts, and be still.’ 
Death says Seneca falls heavily upon him who is 
too orie kaota tena a A ae eS AE 
and Poanes + Mr | A ok O Se ed 
eop'y poston r3 OF AMETEE LC; M E 


è 
ew 


é 


of our own hearts af so 
he recommended it in th 
Let every one therefore 
precept, which the wisdon and virtue of all ages 
have concurred to enforce ; a precept, dictated by 
philosophers, inculcated by poets, and ratified 


by saints. 


tic Gentlemen, 
following 


the United States., 


r 
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THE BRITISH SAILOR. 
BY THE LATE DR. CROSSFIELD» 


Liquid mountains roll, 
Shake from your heads the hoary spray; 
Ye cannot daunt the Seaman’s soul, 
Though danger spreads the pathless way 


Vivid lightnings flash 
Blow tempest, bellow thunder dire, 

The Seaman braves the dreadful crash, 
Though billows to the clouds aspire» 


Rise, pointed rocks, arise, 
Assaulted by the soaming surges 
Sailors your flinty sides despise, 
When friendship, love, and honour urge» 


es : 
Roar thundering cannons, roar, 
Death-dealing bullets whistle round ; 
Let Cowards wish themselve on shore, 
A British Sailor loves the sound. 


Europeans must 


| Epitaph in the north aisle of the church at Tot- 


tenham high-cross, neat London. 


Sacred to the memory.of Michael Massey, Esq. who 
departed this life December 18, 1779, aged 79. 


If for the meed of aged worth 
Friendship can spare atear; 
Reader, observe this silent earth, 
‘And pay that tribute here. 


(Oldfield and Dyson’s hist. of Tottenham. 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE; | 
IN THE MANNER OF Ce SMARTe 


Since nature frst gave me a soul, 

And breath’d the fond flame in my breast, 
My heart boasts of many a hole, 

‘And my head has oft ach’d for its rest. 


When I'd scarce left my slubbering bib, 
And my peticoates pester'd my gait, 

I talk’d of the tender so glib, 
That I soon pick’d me up a fond mate. 


On a pilgrimage I didn’t roam 
With peas in my sandals to Mecca, 

Bitter picking J sound nearer home, 
In the kisses of amorous Becca. 

» t . 

But as suns and new seasons came round, 
Now struting in trowsers and jacket, 

I left bonny ‘Bec with a bound, 7 
With Joanna the jolly to smack ite 


But witness how fickle the Rame, 
Gy u iON, though fierce, over soon 18, 
tore some may think me to blame, 


ce i “ue not help loving my kumi 


much importance, that 
e epitaph on his tomb. 
sexamine himself,’ a 


be excessively diverted at 
the circumstance in the history of our Cis-Atlant- 
which could give occasion for the 
earnest apd imploring requests frem 
the Managers of the Theatre in the Capital of 
uge Inevery play bill, now issued, 
Gentlemen are respectfully requested not to 
smoke any segars within the wall of the Theatre.’ 
One of the Ismpresses 
assembly room, ordere 
Lin which, it was hoped, -that-‘ 

drunk with Brandy, atter |l o'clock? 


of Russia, M a Gothic 
d a paper to be affixed, 
would.yct 
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But Eunice I found grew too fond; 
And soon ’gan to fail in my fancy, 
And scarce was I well of the wound, 
When my heart would for none pant but 
Nancy» 


Once I verily ventur’d to say- 
That Ann should be always my deary. 
Till an arrow, well aim’d, came one day. 
From the languishing eyes of my Mary. 


This penchant's now cooling quite fast, 
And perhaps in a month it will fail, 

And what lass willenchain me at last, 
The tongue of time only can tell. 


EPIGRIM. : 


rN 
.. -Tempt but the fair with pieces ten, 
“Hf naughty—she'll consent t'ye 
But if she’s chaste—excuse her thea. 
: Sbe yields not—under twenty. 


One morning last week, the following curious 
circumstance took place at Manchester: A 
tradsman suspecting a criminal correspondence 
betwixt his wife and a certain journeyman with 
a wooden leg, who wrought next door, went 
early that morning to the journeyman’s room, 
and having surprised them together, deliber- 
ately carried away his wife’s clothes and the 
journeyman’s wooden leg. leaving the lovers to 
hob off at their lefsure—the one naked, the other 
without a leg? l 

[ Lon. paper. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Therironical oration from a learned and ortho- 
dox friend, shall be inserted in our next. : We 
have perused this academical exercise with an at- 
tention, which did not tire, and witb a smile, which 
Was never languid. ` : | 

Mr. Mooge’s minor poems have been extolled 
even bythe zealots of criticism. ‘They shall re- 
ceive every honour, which is in the’ Editor's 
power to confer. The translator of ANACRFON, 
like his countrymen, Parnell and Goldsmith, is 
endowed with the enchanting privilege of expres- 
sing the warmest and tenderest thoughts, in a 
style at unce brilliant, and simple, like the wild 
flower of the mountains. 


< Senex’ shall be treated with that respect 
which age and experience demand. | 
Time honored’ is a vencrable title ; and in the 
effusions of Senex, we discover the moderation 
and good sense, but neither the garrulity, nor 
the imbecility of an ofd man- 
‘ Fortunate Senex, hic inter flumina nota 
Et fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum.’ 


If‘ Philaxian’ possess any more of the manus- 
cripts of Mr. Hoyland, it will b: vety agrecable 
to the Editor to be the herald of productions of 
such igenuity. 


The letter from an ancient Gentleman, and a 
faithful firend; ts most soothing to the Editore 
Cheap praise from ordinary CHaPacierss and men 
of dim discernment and shallow mag ment is easi- 
ly obtained ; and, in the estimation of all, who 
despise a vulgar popularity. is of noworh. But 
the commendation of one, who Limselt is cop- 
stantly worthy of commendation, is “sterling and 
salutary panegyric, and the most grateful homage 
to the human heart. - 


eget es ee 


sues a & cero jucunda laus, qué ab iis 
\ aN LABDEVIXERUNT Cicer. 


P 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O.pscHooL1, 


Don Esteban Manuel de Villegas has used the Latin 
metres with great success in Spanish. The fol- 
lowing ode to Zephyr is in the Horatian Sapphic. 
The version 1s by Mr. Southey. 


Dulce vecino de la verde selva, 

Haesped etemo del Abril florido, 

Vital aliento de la madre Venus, 
Z'efiro blando! 


Si de mes ansias el amor supiste ; 
Tu, que las quejas de mi voz Uevaste, 
Oye: no temas, y a mi Ninfa dile, 

- Dile, que muero. 


Fils un tiempo mi dolor sabia, « -° 

Filis un tiempo mi dolor voraba, 

Quisome un tiempo; mas agora temo 
Temo sus iras. 


Afi los dioses con amor paterno, 
Asi los cielos con amor benigno, 
Nieguen al tiempo, que feliz volares 
Nieve a la tierra. 
: et. 
‘Jamas el peso de la nube parda, 
Quandoama ece la elevada cymbre, 
‘Toque tus hombros, ni su mal granizo, 
Hiera tus alas. 


TRANSLATION, 


K TO ZEPHYR. 7 


Thou, who dost love to wander in the woodlan 

Thou; who with April lavest to disportthee, | 

Hear me, O thou, the vital breath of Venus, 
Hear me, O Zephyr! 


If thou hast ever heard my sighs of anguish, 
If thou hast ‘ever heard my plaint of passion, 
Hear now, and fiy to that beloved damsel, 
| Tell her I perish. 
There was a time when Phillis knew I lov'd her, 
There was a time when Phillis, too, could pity ; 
Past is that time, and now, alas! I tremble, 
: Dreading her aager. 


So may the Heavens, with their love benignant, 
So may the high gods with their love paternal, 
Suffer no snow to chill thee, as at evening 

: Gaily thou sportest. 


So may no dark cloud, pregnant with the tem- 


pe ° 
Pour its rude waters heavy on thy plumage ; 
So may the hard hail never bruise thy pinions; 
. Go, gentle Zephyr! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{The following translation of the well known dia- 
logue between Horace and Lydia, was made by 
the celebrated Gilbert Wakefield. Few versions 
surpass it in energy, accuracy, or ease.) 


HORACE. 


While I, belov'd, enjoy'd thy charms, 
Ner dar’d a youth, more favour’d, fing 

Round thy fair neck his clasping arms, 
I liv’d more blest than Persia's King. 


LYDIA. 


While glow'd thy breast with Lydia’s flame, 
Nor Chloe turn’d thy wandering eye; -> 

Hlustrious then was Lydia’s name, - 
Not Ilia’s scif so blest as I. 
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HORACE. 


My Chloe now enslaves my heart, 
Her lyre, her tongue, enchanting fair! 
I e’en from life itself could part, 

If Fate my lovely maid would spare. 


LYDIA. 


' Thurinus now calls me his own, 

Bound in soft chains of love and truth: 
E'en twice could I my life lay down, 

If Fate would spare my charming youth. 


HORACE. 


Once more should Venus gracious prove, 
Should those fond looks and smiles return? 
Lie quench’d the torch of Chloe's love, 

And Lydia's with fresh vigour burn? 


LYDIA. 


Tho’ bright he be as brightest star, 
Thou, angrier than the tossing sea, 
And changing still, and light as air, 
I fain would live and die with thee. | . 


[The following excellent old. song, as it is justly 
stiled by the Bishop of Dromore, is preserved in 
David Lloyd’s memoirs of those that suffered in 
the cause of CHARLES I. Lond. fol. 1668. p 96. 
He speaks of it as the composition of a worthy - 
personage, who suffered deeply in thore times, 
and who was still living, with no other reward 
than the conscience of having suffered. The au- 
thor’s name he has not mentioned, but it is ascribed 
to Sir Rocer L’Estaancr.} 


Beat on, proud billows; Boreas blow; 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 


| Your incivility doth show 


That innocence is tempest proof. 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are 


calm, | 
Then strike, affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me; | 

While a good conscience is my bail, 

_ And innocence my liberty : 

Locks, bars, and solitude together met, 

Make me ne prisoner, but an anchoret. 


I, while I wish’d to be retir’d, 
Into this private room was turn’d; 
As if their wisdoms had conspir'd 
The salamander should be burn’d, 
Or, like the sopbists, that would drown a fish, 
I am constrain’d to suffer what I wish. 


The cynic loves his poverty ; 
The pelican her wilderness ; 
And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus: i 
Contentment cannot smart, stoics, we see, x 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 


These manacles upon my arm, 
I as my mistress’ favours wear; _ 
And still, to keep my ancles warm, 
I have some iron shackles there. 
These walls are but my garrison; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 


I'm in the cabinet lock’d up, 

Like some high prized margurite, 
Or, like the great Mogul or Pope. 

Am cloister'd up from public sigh: : 
Retirement is a piece of majesty, 
And thus, proud sultan, I'm as ae eee cae 


Here, sin, for want of food must starve = 
Where tempting objects are not seen, 
And these strong walls do only serve 
To keep Vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late’s grown charitable sure, 
I’m not committed, but I’m kept secure, ` 
So he that struck at Jason’s life, 
Thinking to have made his purpose sure 
By a malicious, friendly knife, o 
Did only wound him to a cure: 
Malice, I see, wants wit for what is meant, 
Mischief oftimes proves favour by the event. «` 


When once my Prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 
And to make smooth so rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him : 
Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart, 
When Kings want ease, subjects must bear a 
part.’ | 


What though I cannot see my King; 
Neither in person, nor in com, 
Yet contemplation is a thing | l 
That renders what I have, not mine: 
My King from me what adamant can part, 
Whom I dg wear engraven on my heart? . 


Have you not seen the Nightingale, 

A prisoner like, coopt in a cage, 
How doth she chaunt her wonted tale 

In that her narrow hermitage ! 
Even then her charming melody deth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 


I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; n 
, But though they do my corps confine, 
et, Maugre hate, my soul is free: 
And though immur'd, yet I can chirp and. siag 
Disgrace to rede/e, glory to my King! 


My soul is free as ambient air, 
_ Although my baser parts’ immuer‘d, l 
While loyal thoughts do still repair, . 
-To accompany my solitude: 
Although rebellion do my body bind, | 
My. King alone can captivate my mind. | 


THE BUTTERFLY AND BEE. . 
TO FLAVIA. 


Set, Flavia, see that fluttering thing, 
Skim round yon flower, with sportive wing, 
l Yet ne’er its sweets explore; 
While wiser the industrious bee 
Extracts the honey from the tree, 
_ And hives the precious store. 


So you, with coy, coquetish art, 
Play wanton round your lover's heart, 
Insensibte and free; 
Love's balmy blessing would youtry, 
No longer sport a butterfly, i 
i But imitate the bee. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 


No. 95. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


' HOW evanescent is pleasure, how fleeting 
are the moments of terrestrial bliss! Such were 
the reflections that pervaded my mind, fter 
spending an evening in the enjoyment of which 
every emotion, which ‘can do honour to a mtn, 
was bummened to acknowledge the transcun- 
dency of the fair sex over my own. You must 


' Know, Mr. Saunter, that I am a fellow of that 


society, to each member of which, ladies attach 
the epithet of ‘Old Bachelor,’ but, wi:h whatever 
justice the application may be made, in conjunc- 


* “tlon with my associates, I never could concur in 


epinion with them. It is, indeed, tru: that I have 
already passed the climacteric of thirty-five, and 
the majority of our club are on tse verge of 
dissolution, if wrinkles may be ccnsidered as 
emblematic of old age. But as unexpected 
love has effected a total conversion of my former 
disrespect into the most implicit acquiescence 
in his divine will, and having sent a letter of re- 
signation, whereby I expect an honourable dis- 
charge from the drudgery of the society, I will 
confidentially give some faint idea of the scene 
of dissoluteness, which is the invariable accom- 
paniment of our periodical conventions, with 
this sole restriction, that, when you relate the 
story to others, my name may be deposited 
among the secrets of your heart, as the disclo- 
sure of our proceedings would bring inevitable 
disgrace on the author. No one is admissible as 
a member until the blooming epoch of twenty- 
five; for our worthy president has declared it to 
be his opinion, that if the zest for connubial 
pleasures is weak at that age, a life of celibacy 
is always the consequence. Moreover, it is 
enjoined on each individual, to secure the pre- 
sent members, and interest hisnself in obtaining 
new ones, by scdulously milituting against the 
estate of matrimony, and, in orderthercto, they 
hold as an incontrovertible axiom, that as liberty 
and free will are the greatest blessings this side 
of heaven, the truc enjoyment of them can only 
be obtained by preserving the source of action 
independent of a wife’s authority. It has been 
customary ‘for the club to meet every evening, 
and at the motion of the president a few bottles 


* of old Madcira and a pronortice i. quantity of 

| çigars ha ce been lc ene Sueo relax the 

mind afte 9 oat. ins O. Le Uaj, osc to dispose 
oy 


pe 


it for the more speedy and effectual dispatch of 
business. 
peculiarly oppressive to any oneg of us, it has 
been judged expedient to assemble alternately at 
each other’s house, so that now a regular circuit 
is established, and at the adjournment of every 
meeting, the next place for convention is pro- 
claimed, in an audible voice, by the sccretary. 
Whenever a meiaber intends to leave the so- 
ciety, which, by the by, is very seldom, it is 
reckoned incumbent on him in honour, to send, 
by a safe conveyance, a letter expressive of his 
intention, enclosing a valedictory, and requesting 
that his name may be effaced from the list of 
subjects to our laws; this is always granted, as 
an advocate of Hymen is an object of ignominy, 
and the everlasting detestation of the club is the 
sure lot of such an adventurer. 
said of this doleful group, but, not Tau to 
wound the feelings of modesty, by a deta‘ 
circumstances which could not be recited but 
with a mixture of levity, I will leave.to the 
intuitive reader to judge, whether the deceit- 
ful fawnings of a profligate and meretricious 
woman can, in the course of a whole life, af- 
ford that pleasure, much less happiness, which 
the love of an affectionate wife can, in one mo- 
ment create. 


But as this impost would become 


More could be 
of 


The evening, before alluded to, was spent in 


all the rapture which a man, sensible to the 
charms of a seraphic woman, could possibly 
enjoy. 
allayed, the expansive powers of my mind were 
circumscribed by meditations, of which the ob- 
ject, on whom my eyes continued fixed, was the 


While sitting by her, my cares were 


efficient; in fine, I thought nothing remained to 
realise my happiness, but the hand of her, who 
now possessed my undivided affection. After 
returning home, I endeavoured to assuage the | 
contending passions of my soul by retiring to 
rest; but the narcotic balm of night, vou may 
suppose, contributed but httle to accomplish it. 
In this delirium I had a fair opportunity of esti- 
mating the anomalics of time, and of confirming 
the aphorism which heads this paper; the cven- 
ing glided off like a phantom, but why every 
moment should be protracted now, I was unable, 
in the partial derangement of my senses, to de- 
cide. I knew I was in Jove. and determined to 
take advantage of the blissful passion, by declar- 
ing to the lady the sentiments of my heart. This 
I have since done. end received, in return, an 
assurance of equal affection, and her consent to 
an union shortly to be celebrated. 
| 


Now, Mr. Saunter, is it possible that men, 


whose breasts are susceptible of the happiness I 
only anticipate, can prefer the sordid pieasures 
of drinking and gaining, to the swect enjoy ments 
found only in the society of a virtuous consort. 


She is the. counterpart of her maker, the true 


solace of her bust«ucl’s care and anxiety. F find 
now, though too late fa redemption, that ten 
years have been irreceveratty Jost: for all that 
remains from the toil» of that timeare a broken 
constitution and emaciated person, the effects of 
riot anu seli-gratifcation, both of whichiG 


N 


covering their pristine vigour, since my iniquitoy? 
practices have been superceded by worthier con- 
siderations. If my intentions had been laudably 
devoted to marriage in my youthful davs, per- 
haps the misrepresentations of my confederates, 
who in vain wish to influence my conduct at this 
moment, would have produced a recantation, and 
on that account I will intercept their vile at- 
tempts, by giving timely admonitions to those 
young men, who have not yet enlisted under 
the flag of celibacy. Nothing is so desiratie to 
a minor as free agency, and nothing so enchant- 
ing and fallacious as the prospects of lasting 
pleasure, painted by this club, to ensnare those 
who they think can be made the dupes of 
artifice. Without recurring to argument,let ficts, 
attested by ocular demonstration, suffice to shew 
the apparent exuberance of a single life. Visit 
the resorts of these votaries of pleasure, these 
depts an debauchery ; observe how, under the 
garb of tranquillity, they conceal a mind laces 
rated by uncasiness and vexation, a sickly 
body, nearly consumed by dissipation; seldora 
employed, they seek entertainment by referring 
to their common anodyne; unaccustomed to 
Opposition, no one can thwart their wil), without 
incurring manifest displeasure; seldom in the 
company of ladies, they know not the dignity 
attached to them, their presence becomes irk- 
some, their conversation disgusting. These are 
the chief occurrences in their lives, and such are 
the gratifications which may be expected from 
an observance of the cxragerated histories of 
those, who, from the good they do society, may 
be @onsidered in a state of nonentity. Having 
been privy to the projects of the club, out of 
whose grasp J] have been luckily extricated, I 
trust this relation will attract general attention, 
that their infectious example may not prove 
destructive to sa many worthy men. But on a 
reversal of the picture, I find myself incapacitat. 
cd to draw an exact delineation; yet from rea- 
sonable surmises. and trite observations, my pen 
shall form such transcripts of the married state, 
us the narrow limits of my ideas on this subject 
can justify. 

‘Marriage is not only permitted by nature and 
respected by her subjects, but commanded by 
the express injunction of Providence; it is not 
solely a choice, but a duty we owe the Omnipo- 
tent and our country, to propagate manl.ind under 
the sanction of their holy ordinances. What 
sight can infuse such plersure into the mind of 
a beholder, as the mutual love and unanimity of 


sentiment, existing betwecn man ana wife? In. 


vain may the inischicfmaker attempt to excile 
domestic faction, in vain may the slanderer seck 
food to quench his hellish desire. Stern defiance 
is implicdly bade to every extrinsic oppression, 
and has pledges of eternal affection. A heaithy 
progeny is reared to administer consolation when 
the decline of life brings on its conccinitant de- 
bilitics. While one is attending: to the concerns 
of business, the other. conducting the affairs of 
the family, anxiously inculcates into the tender 
nundsoftheininnosenawéhildren,the Strict honour 


nd re- ' of the father, and inviolate virtue of the mother. 
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The condoience of one is the sweciest and 
most acceptable antidote for the solicitude of the 
other. Thus, in one cent.uued series of unaf- 
fected and uninterrupted bliss, their time passes 
merrily away, until age and infirmity predicts 
Impending immortahiy, when their children’s 
h:ppiness affords a welcome passport to eternal 
felicity. 

Having thus contrasted the two critical scenes 
of our existence, the alternative I leave for every 
man. But, for my own part, t know not what 
plea could imply a justification for the criminal 
conduct I have hitherto been guilty of, neither 
could J now, Nr. Saunter, reconcile it to myself, 
if the prospect of approaching happiness with 
my lovely Emilia did not yield ample compensa- 
tion for the troubles, which, as an ‘old bachelor, 
I have certainly undergone. However, in the 
course of a month, [ hope to settle my difficul- 
ties, by exclaimifig, with as much elation as my 
name-sake in the play,* ‘I am married!....I am 
married.’ 


SoLUS. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, — 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


Section 1......Of the difference of character between the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and that of Cicero, and of 
the relations of the one and of the other, with the people 
of Athens and that of Rome. 


We have heard Demosthenes in the two kinds 
of eloquence, the judiciary and the deliberative, 
and we have seen that in both his logic was 
equally irresistible, and his movements of the 
same impetuosity, Cicero proceeds, in general, 
in a different manner: he bestows much on pre- 
parations; he scems to economise his forces ‘by 
multiplying his materials; he neglects none of 
them, not only of those which might serve his 
cause, but even of those which serve only to the 
glory of his art; he is unwilling to lose any 
thing, and is not less occupied with himself 
than his causes. It was no doubt for this reason 
that Fenelon, whose ciscernment is so delicate, 
preferred Demosthenes, as marching more di- 
rectly to his objecte Quintilian, on the contrhry, 
appears to preter Cicero; and it is obvious that 
between two orators of such superiority, the 
preference is rather an affair of taste, than of 
demonstration. Such has ever been my manner 
of thinking, concerning this kind of parallels, so 
often introduced into.conversation and literary 
discussions. I have always thought that the 
most important consideration was, not to decide 
a pre-eminence, which must forever be proble- 
matical, from the weight of motives so ncarly 
equal on one side and the other, and the vanity 

of understandings ; but to seize and appreciate 
correctly the distant characters a&d particular 
inerits of both. . 
I had always preferred Cicero, and I prefer 
him still, as a writer; but since I have seen 
«@eliberative assemblies, 1 have thought I per- 
ceived that the manne: of Demosthenes would, 
t perhaps, be there more powerful in its effects 
than that. of Cicero. 

Observe that the one and the other are no 
longer for us but writers; we hear them not: 
we read them; they are no longer present to 
persuade us; but to please use Philip and 
Eschines, Antony and Catilinc, have been csti- 
mated long ago; it is Cicero and Demosthenes 
whom we judge, and their difference in the 
point of view is important; for the Greeks and. 


* * Every one has his Faul.’ 
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the Romans the cause was the first object of con- 
sideration, and after that the orator. Both had 
the same success, and exercised the same em- 
pire over the souls of men; but at this day, I 
readily conceive that Cicero, who has all sorts 
of mental powers, and every species of style, 
must be more generally relished than Demos- 
thenes, who has not such advantages. Cicero 1s 
before his readers; he gives them a greater 
variety of enjoyments; he may carry the prize; 
before hearers none could prevail over De- 
mosthenes, because, on hearing him, it is im- 
possible not to pronounce him in the right: and 
certainly this is the first object of the Art of 
Oratory. . l 

May we not, further, observe other motives of 
disparity, drawn ‘from the difference of govern- 
ments, and of the character of the people with 
whom they had to act. There was in Athens 
but one single power, that of the people: it was an 
absolute democracy, such as Rousseau would 
prescribe exclusively for all small states: he be- | 
lieved it impracticable in large ones, and indeed 
there never had been any example. 

‘The people of Athens were volatile, impatient 
of application, delighted with indolence, idolators ( 
of pleasure, confident in their power, and their 
ancient glory. lt was necessary they should be 
forcibly impressed; and although the manner of 
Demosthenes was, no doubt, the result of the 
natural qualities of his talents, it must have been 


ples required that they should say, Populus 
Senatusque Romanus. But this ditference be- 
tween the sovereignty and the government was 
never sufficiently developed, but in the writings 
of Locke; and it was from them that Rousseau 
borrowed it, in his treatise on the Social Con- 
tract. 

Affairs were then frequently treated at the 
same time in the senate and before the people; 
and the difference of the auditory must produce 
a variation of the cloquence. Again, there were 
citizens so powerful, that they made alone, by 
their particular credit, a considerable weight in 
the balance of public deliberations; and the 
orator ought to have regard to all these consi- 
derations. | 

The Roman people were much more serious, 
more considerate, more regular, more moral, 
than those of Athens. We may even say, that 
of all the free people of antiquity, there is not 
one who can be compared to them. They have 
given examples, without number, of- that mode- 
ration, which does not seem to be attainable by 
any multitude, whose movements have ordinarily 
so much the less of regularity, as they have in 
themselves a greater force, and we know that 
‘Moderation is nothing else but the just measure 
of all the affections, of all the duties, and of all 
the virtues. ‘That which is rare in an individual, 
must be more so in a mass of men.. Yet this is 
what we see, without interruption, in the Roman 
also modified te a certain point by the know- |. people, and which shews them, to observing. 
ledge he had of his hearers; and this study was |: eyes, as particularly destined to command over 
too important to escape a man of so excellent |.others. This truth, which might give a new 
an understanding as his. He meditated, there- t 


fore, principally to strike powerfully upon this 


inattentive multitude, well knowing that if he 
gave them time to breathe, if he permitted them 


to occupy their attention upon the charms of his 


style, and the beauties of his diction, all was lost. 
The Athenians were capable of forgetting all 
that he said to them, while they were indulging 
in ecstacies at his phrases, and making a parade 
of their good taste, by admiring or criticising 
his. He knew it so well, that at the end of the 
Philippic, which I have translated, and which 
excited great applauses, he addressed to them 
these last words, ‘ Ah! applaud not the orator, 
but do what he advises; for I cannot save you 
by my words: you must save yourselves by your 
actions.’ 

Accordingly, when he had drawn the people 
into his vortex, he had done every thing: they 


-charged him on the spot to draw up the decree, 


according to the ordinary formulary, which re- 
corded for the orator both the honour and the 
danger of it: By the advice of Demosthenes, the 
people of Athens ordains and decrees, Uc. We have 
yet a multitude of these decrees preserved in the 
historians and orators of Greece. 

It was not so in Rome: there was a concurrence 
of powers, and a complication of various interests 
to be managed. Although the sovereignty re- 
sided, in fact, in the people, without being theo- 
retically established, as it has been among the 
moderns, the habitual government belonged to 
the senate, except upon occasions when the tri- 
bunes carried an affair before the assembly of 
the people, and caused a plebisci:um to be passed, 
and in we case the senate itself was subjected 
to ite Tor any thing that they called a law, it 
was necessary to unite the consent of the people 
and the senate ; and hence those frequent 
divisions between the tw6 orders, in Which the 
people had almost always the advantage, and, 
which is more remarkable, were almost always 
in the right. But that which proves that the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people was not 
very clearly understood, is that all the public 
acts were headed by Senatus Populusque Ro- 


manus, which was an inconsistency ; the princi- 


gf ie. e Sect no 


eloquence of the ancients with the philosophy 


‘which they have often wanted, is net very coms, 
monly perceived, because that all the Latin his-_ 
torians have more or less partiality for the senate. 


It was, undoubtedly, a very wise assembly, espe- 
cially in their external policy, in which their 
passions didnot predominate, at least before the 
period of their corruption; but in the interior 
government it would be easy to prove that the 


people displiyed frequently much more of jus- 


tice and virtte than they. Where shall we find, 
for example, any people resembling the Romans 
when their atmy quitted its camp, on the report of 
the death of Virginia, (the first individual crime of 
the decemvimal tyranny, as it was the last), entered 
Rome, with their ensigns displayed, without com- 
mitting the slightest violence, contented them- 
selves to re-establish the legitimate authorities, 
to bring Appius before the tribunals; and when 


he is condemned, received his appeal to the | 


people, although he himself had abrogated that 
right of appeal? l 

This people was lofty, and had reason to be 
so; they felt their own force, and abused it not; 
this is genuine energy : it is with this that great 
things are peformed. 

Corruption reigned in Rome in the time of 
Cicero; but it is just to acknowledge, that it 
was infinitely more sensible among the great. 
than among the peeple. The immorality of 
principles had not been supported in the tribune 
of harangues. lt was sometimes in the senate, and 
discovered itself frequently in their conduct. But 
at no time would the pride of the people, and the 
Roman severity, have accommodated itselfto the 
bitter and humiliating reproaches, which Demos- 
thenes addressed to the Athenians. Cato alone 
permitted himself sometimes, and they par- 
doned him on account of his acknowledged 
stoicism, They respected his virtue, without 
estceming his politics, which, in fact, were but 
indifferent. He rendered little service to his 
country, because he wanted that moderation, of 
which I spoke@ little while afo «i -vhich Ta- 
citus|Calls Stenctes b SlorehUL lo.’ Cicero 


-n 


face to the Roman history, if it were written at. 
.this day, by some one, who should unite the 


wef 
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rendered very great services to his country 
during his whole life, and merited the appella- 
tion of the Father of his Country. I recollect 
to this purpose, that a man, who apparently 
knew nothing of Cicero, but what he learned in 
his class at school, and was ignorant of the Cicero 
of history, said to me one day, when I was mak- 
ing his panegyric: ‘ Pho! pho! your Cicero was 
but a moderate.’ It was not, however, under that 
character that the Triumvirs assassinated him, 
I replied, but perhaps it was because they did 
not know at Rome the faction of moderates. 

According to these observations, we shall not 
be surprised at the two prevailing characters in 
the deliberative eloquence of Cicero, insinuation 
and ornament: insinuation, because he had to 
manage, wheter in the senate, before the people, 
or in the tribunals, a crowd of cautions, which 
were unknown to Demosthenes; ornament, be- 
cause that the politeness of style, which was not 
introduced at Rome till after the conquest of 
Greece, was a sort of attraction, which made it- 
self felt more sensibly, in proportion as all the 
arts of taste and of luxury became more fashion- 
able at Rome. In the midst of enjoyments of 
every kind, those of the mind and of the ear 
were become a real passion. A great importance 
was attached to diction, especially in the tribu- 
nals, where the pleadings were prolonged for 
the amusément of the judges, more than, for 
their instruction. E 

Cicero, therefore, devoted himself extremely 
to elegance and harmony. He knew that thẹy 
considered it as a feast to hear him in the 
Forum; that all his discourses were taken down 
in the senate, by the same method which we 
employ at this day, by Tachygraphes, whom 
they named in Latin, and Notarii and Librarii. 
Thus, although elocution was equally regarded 
by the Greeks and the Romans, as the most 
essential and the most difficult part of the art 
of oratory; because they comprehended in if, in 
the language of the rhetoricians, not only all the 
figures of diction, which are the ornaments of it, 
but all the gures of thought, which are the soul 
of it; I conceive that Cicere might have employ- 
ed more care than Demosthenes, in what is called 
the finish of details, and that he had sought for 
the splendor and richness of expression, in pro- 
portion to what was expected of hitt. This is 
so true, that those who picqued themselves as 
lovers of Atticism, reproached Cicero with be- 


i _ ing tooornamental; and QuintiKan, his passionate 
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admirer, thought himself obliged to vindicate 
him on this point, and to refute those pretended 
Attics, who, in reality, went too far. Atticism 
consisted, chiefly, in a great purity of language, 
an entire banishment of all affectation, and a 
certain noble simplicity, which must have the 
ease of conversation, though it was, in fuct, 
much more supported and elevated: it was in 
this that Demosthenes excelled. But this sim- 
plicity excluded not ornaments naturally intro- 
duced, as these delicate critics pretended, who 


would have rendered the diction meagre and 


naked by their zeal to make it simple. This 
simplicity excluded nothing but affectation; and 
Cicero never affected any thing. In him every 
thing flows naturally from its source, and if he 
does ‘not appear, like Demosthenes, to forget 
himself altogether as an orator, that the public 
man alone ray be seen, he knows how to con- 
ceal his art, and you perceive it only by the 
enchantment which his elocution obliges you to 
feel. 

The gravity of the deliberations in the senate, 


` Necessarily different from -those of the people, 


always somewhat tumultuous, did not commonly 
admit of all that vehemence, all that multiplicity 
of movement, which was necessary to Demosthe- 
nes to fix the attention and the interest of the 
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Athenians. Accordingly the Philippics of Cicero 
are generally much less lively than those of the 
Greek orator. The second, which is the strongest 
of them all, was never pronounced: it is not of the 
same character with the others: it is a violent 
invective against Antony, in answer to that which 
the Triumvir had vomited against him, in his 
absence, in full senate. In the others, which had 
for their object a declaration against Antony as 
an enemy of his country, and to authorise Octa- 
vius to make war against him, Cicero had not so 
many obstacles to overcome as Demosthenes. 
The senate, or at least a great majority of them, 
were against Antony, and there was nothing to 
do, but to direct their measures, and inspire 
them with firmness and resolution, and to excite 
their confidence, instead of the distrust which 
they might have of Octavius. Cicero did what- 
ever he pleased, and drafted all the decrees. 

If he approaches sometimes, in the delibera- 
tions of the senate, the vehemence of Demosthe- 
nes, it is when he had declared enemies before 
him, such as Catiline, Ciodius, Piso, or Vatinius. 
He reserved the thunders of his eloquence for 
the judiciary trials; there he had before him a 
career proportioned to the abundance and variety 
of his powers. There was the triumph of his 
talents. But even in this department he differs 
from Demosthenes, in this, that the latter march- 
es always directly to his enemy, always cutting 
and slashing, whereas Cicero lays siege in form, 
seizes on all the avenues, and, employing his 
discourse as he would command an army, sur- 
rounds his enemy on all sides, and finally crushes 
him. But before we enter into the detail of his 
works, we must see what the Roman eloquence 
had been before him. 

[To be Continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
[concLUÐED.] 


Nor have the critical writers been backward 
in commendation of Chatterton. 

Mr Warton speaks of him as ‘a prodigy of 
genius,’ as ‘a singular instance of prematurity of 
abilities.’ He adds, that ‘he possesed a com- 
prehension of mind, and an activity of under- 
standing, which predominated over his situation 
in life and his opportunities of instruction.’ And 
Mr. Malone ‘believes him to have been the grea- 
test genius that England has produced since the 
days of Shakspeare.’ Dr. Gregory, to whom, in 
the course of this narrative, the present writer 
has had many obligations, says,‘ he must rank, 
as an universal genius, above Dryden, and per- 
oe only second to Shakspeare.’ Mr. Croit is 
still more unqualified in his praises. He asserts, 
that ‘no such human being at any period 
of life, has ever been kown, or possibly ever will 
be known.’ He runs a parallel between Chatter- 
ton and Milton; and asserts, ‘an army of Mace- 
donian and Swedish Mad butchers indeed fly be- 
fore him; nor does my memory supply me with 
any human being, who at such an age, with 
such disadvantages, has produced such composi- 
tions. Under the Heathen mythology, super- 
stition and admiration would have explained all, 
by bringing Apollo on earth; nor would the god 
ever have descended with more credit to him- 
self.’ 

The testimony of Dr. Knox (* Essay’ 144), 
does equal credit to the classical taste and amia- 
ble benevolence of the writer, and the genius and 
reputation of Chatterton. 

t When I read the researches of those learned 
antiquarig@ who have endeavoured to prove that 
the poems atiibuled to Rowley were really writ- 
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ten by him, I observe many ingenious remarks 
in confirmation of their opinion, which it would 
be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert; but I no 
sooner turn to the poems, than the labour of the 
-antiquaries appears only waste of time, and I am 
involuatarily forced to join in placing that laurel, 
which he seems 80 well to have deserved, on the 
brow of Chatterton. re. 
‘ The poems bear so many marks of superior 
genius that they have, deservedly excited the 
general attention of polite scholars, and are con- 
sidered as the most remarkable productions in 
modern poetry. We have many instances of 
poctical eminence at an early age; but neither 
Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever produced any 
thing while they ere boys, which can justly be 
compared to the poems of Chatterton. The 
learned antiquaries do not indeed dispute their 
excellence. They extol it in the highest terms 
ofapplause. ‘They raise their favourite Rowley 
toa rivalry with Homer; but they make the 
very merit of the works an argument against 
the real author. It is possible, say they, that a 
boy could produce compositions so beautiful and 
so masterly? That a common boy should produce 
them is not possible ; but that they should be pro- 
duce by a boy of an extraordinary genius, such 3 
geniusas was that of Homer and Shakspeare ; such 
a genius as appears not above once in many 
centuries; though a prodigy, is such an one asby na 
means exceeds the bounds of rational credibility. 


‘© That Chatterton was such a genius, his man- 
ners and his life in some degree evince. He 
had allthe tremulous sensibility of genius, all its 
eccentricities, all its pride, and all its spirit. | 
Even his death, unfortunate and wicked as it was, 
displayed a haughtiness of soul, which urged him 
to spurn a world, where even his exalted genius 
could not vindicate him from contempt, indi- 
gence, and contumely. 


‘Unfortunate boy! shart and evil were thy 
days, but thy fame shall be immortal. Hadst 
thou been Known tg the munificent patrons of 
genius— . 

‘Unfortunate boy! poorly wast thou accom- 
modated during thy short sojourning among 
us j—-rudety wast thoy treated,—sorely did thy 
feeling soul suffer fromthe scorn of the unwor- 
thy; and there are at last, those who wish to rob 
thee ofthy only meed, thy posthumous glory. 
Severe too are the censures of thy morals. In 
the gloomy moments of despondency, I fear 
thou hast uttered impious end blasphemous 
thoughts, which none can defend, and which 
neither thy youth, nor thy fiery spirit, nor thy 
situation, can excuse. But let thy more rigid 
censors reflect, that thou wast literally and 
strictly but a boy. Let many of thy bitter- 
est enemies reflect, what were their own religious 
principles, and whether they had any, at the age 
of fourteen, fiftecn, and sixteen, Surely itis a 
severe and an unjust surmise, that thou wouldst 
probably have ended thy life as a victim of the 
laws, ifthou hadst sincenot finished it as thou didst; 
the very act by which thou durst put an endto thy 
painful existence proves that thou thoughtest it 
better to die than to support life by theft or violence. 


‘The speculative errors of a boy who wrote, 
from the sudden suggestions of passion or despon- 
dency, who is not convicted of any immoral or 
dishonest act in consequtnce of his speculations, 
ought to be consigned to oblivion. But there 
seems to be a general and inveterate dislike to 
the boy, exclusively of the poct ; a dislike which 
many will be ready toimpute, and, indeed not 
without the appearance of reason, to that inso- 
lence and envy of the little great, which cannot 
bear to ichnowledge so transcendent and conie 
manding a superiority in the humble child of 
want and ovscurity. 
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‘Malice if there was any, may surely now be, however customs or prejudices may differ among 
at rest; for‘ Cold he lies in the grave below.’ | nations, should ever be cherished in the female 
But where were ye, O ye friends to genius, | breast.’ I lamented to her the double vexation 
when, stung with disappointment, distressed | I experienced in being denied the pleasure of 
for food and raiment, with every frightful form | attending her, and having my curiosity raised on 
of human misery painted on his fine imagination, | a subject that she secmed averse to satisfy me 
poor Chatterton sunk in dispair? Alas! ye knew | upon. ¢ Well then, said she, if you are really 
him not then, and now it is too late,— anxious to know the cause of my matin exc- 
l sions, I will to-morrow acquaint you with it.’ 
Saying this, she waved her hand in token ofa 
present adiéu, and I, not a little disappointed, 
returned home. Anxious to hear the explana- 
tion she had promised, I took care on the fol- 
lowing day to renew the subject. < To tell you 
the truth then, signior, she replied, I have been 
selected by an eminent painter, at present in this 
city, as an object worthy of representing the 


For now he is dead, 
Gone to his dcath-bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


So sang the sweet youth, in as tender an elegy as 
ever flowed from a feeling heart. 

‘Ia return for the pleasure I have received 
from thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling 
tribute of my praise. Thyself thou hast em- 
blazoned ; thine own monument tnou hast erect- 
ed. But they whom thou has! delighted, feel a 
pleasure in vindicating thine honours from the 
rude attacks of detraction. Pay sentiments, 
thy verse, thy rhyme, all are modern, all are 
thine. By the’ he!p of glossaries ane dictiona- 
ries, and the perusal of many old English wri- 
ters, thou bast been able to translate the language 
of the present time into that of former centuries. 
Thou hast built an artificial ruin. The stones 
are mossy and old, the whole fabric appears 
really antique tothe distant and the careless 
spectator; even the connoisseur, who pores with 
spectacles on the single stones, and inspects the 
mossy concretions with an antiquarian eye, 
boldly authenticates its antiquity; but they who 
examine without prejudice, and by the criterion 
of common sense, clearly discover the cement 
and the workmanship of a modern mason.’ 

. 6O! Genius,’ elegantly apostrophizes Mr. 
Dyer, in his humane and sensible ‘ Dissertation 
on Benevolence.’ 1795, ‘art thou to be envied or 
pitied? Doomed to form expectations the most 
‘sanguine, and to meet with disappointments the 
most mortifying? to indulge towards others the 
most generous wishes,.to receive thyself the 
most illiberal treatment? To be applauded, ad- 
mired, and neglected? To be a friend to all, 
befriended often by none? Oh, thou creative, 
discriminating power, source of inexpressible de- 
hehis, and nurse of unknown sensibilities, that 
perpetuate distress. Fancy shall imbody thy 
form, and often visit the grave of Chatterton, to 
drop the tear of sympathy over that ingenious, 
unfriended, and unfortunate youth 0” 
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MISCELLANY, 
A STUDY FROM NATURE, 
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copying from life, rather than from the original 
painting- 
and with the consent of my friends, and accom- 
panied by a relation, I atten this artist for a 
pecuniary consideration, which is of essential 
service to my family? ‘And can the modest 
Onofrio really, for any consideration, consent to 
license the inquisitive regard of vulgar eyes, by 
exposing to view charms that no one can con- 
template with indifference, and which must have 
the power te inspire even the studious artist, 
while pourtraying them, with sensations of ad- 


his pencil, and the steadiness of his ideas?’ 
‘Undoubtedly, returned Onofrio, the painter I 
attend has not the miost distant idea of violating 
decency or good manners; his character depends 
on the strictest observance of delicacy and de- 
corum. ‘Thus, you see, I am in every respect 
protected. 
which might otherwise be prejudicial to my 
character, and J trust, even in your eyes, I shall 
stand acquitted.’ You have at least, said I, laid 
your cause before a partial judge, and since I 
can attach no degree of error to any action, 
which is influenced by a rind devoid of evil, J 
would no more condemn Onofrio fer offering 
her beautiful figure as a model for study to the 
painter, than the uninstructed Indian, who, fol- 
lowing only nature’s laws, feels that outward 
forms can add nothing to the native modesty 
that dwells within ber breast. 

How far Onofrio may stand excused in the 
eyes of my fair country-women, I know not, 
but, I will vemture to affirm, there is no Eng- 
lishmcn who weuld not, like me, have excu.- 
pated the fair Roman, when she pleaded her 


own cause. 
(Wolf's Sketches. 


[The following article relates to a circumstance not in- 
frequent at ome, and sometimes, as the Editer has 
been credibly informed, cccurring, in England, to the 
young painters in the Royal Acadeimy.]} 


FROM THE LOUNGERe 


One of the pleasures of which the idle are de- 
ptived, is that of relaxation from business. Those 
whom intricate and weighty affairs embarrass 
and fatigue, talk with envy of the leisure of the 
unemployed, of the bliss of retirement. But in 
their hours of occasional amusement, they know 
not the grievance of listless days, and months 
and years of idleness; nor, when they pant for 
rest from their labours, are they aware that it 1s 
from labour alone that rest acquires its name, 
and derives its enjoyment. 

When, in the course of my usual walk, I pas- 
sed the other morning through the place where 
but a few days before I had met so many busy 
faces, and been jostled by so many hurried steps; 
when I saw the court door shut, and heard no 
hum within; I confess it struck me with a me- 
lancholy sort of feeling. But the first lawyer 
whom Í encountered hada smile of satisfaction 
on his countenance, and congratulatgd himself 
on the suspension of those labours which last 
week he said had Jain so heavy on him. ‘You 


Returning one day from my usual excursions, 

} met, in the Strada del Corse, Onofrio Cazales, the 
sister of the person,part of whose honse I occupied, 
attended by an eldeily lady, her relation. This 
circumstance would have had nothing in it re- 
markable, had I not each day observed that at 
the same hour, in the same place, I was equaily 
fortunete, for Onofrio was reckoned among the 
most beautiful women of Rome. At my ap- 
proach she drew aside her veil, and, with a 
smile that did not entirely discourage my incli- 
nation to address her, gave me the salutation of 
the morning—W here are your steps directed, 
«gnora? I cried. She made me no answer, and 
would have proceeded, but I dctained her, and, re- 
peating my question, asked permission to accom- 
pany her in her walk. ¢ No, signior, she replied, 
the obtect of my errand is such, that I fear were 
I to communicate it, I should, in the eyes of an 
Englishman, not only be deemed reprehensible, 
but lose all claims to that innate modesty, which, 


Venus of Annibal Carrachi, which he prefers 


‘This custom is not unusual in Rome, 


miration and delight, dangerous to the efforts of 


Necessity and custom do away that f 


are free from that plague,’ said he; * you have 
no session or term time.'— But you forget, my 
friend, that I have no ovcation.' a 

I contrive however, to get through the no 
business of my life with tolerable satisfaction ; 
and ifat any ume an hour hangs heavy on me, 
I do not carry my misfortune into the streets, 
but like decent beggars, keep my distiesses at 
home. and am relieved by the private contribu- 
tion of the humane and the charitable. 

Itis not so with every one who labours under 
the afflicting hand of time. When I had got a 
little futher on my accustomed walk I was catch- 
ed in a shower and took shelter in the house of 
an acquaintance in Prince’s street. As I pas- 
sed the coffee house and confectioner’s shop, I 
was struck with compassion at the sight of the 
many vacant and melancholy taces which ap- 
peared at the doors and windows. It was buta lit- 
tle after mid day,and consequently the gentlemen 
to whom these faces belonged had a great while 
to look forward to the hour when they could 
with propriety pull of their boots, and dress for 
the business of the table. ‘he weather did not 
permitof their getting rid of this interval by a gal- 
lop, which one of the happiest expedients for the 
purpose in the world, as it removes the headach 
of yesterday’s dinner, gets thro’ the time till the 
dinner of to day, and gives an appetite for enjoy- 
ing that meal when itcomes. But my poor 
friends in Prince’s street had no hope of getting 
through the tedious interval in the society of 
their horses; they had before them the dismal 
prospect of spending three Jong hours in their own 
company or that of their fellow sufferers; and, 
after all, of sitting down to dinner with muddy | 
heads, and squeamish stomachs. 3 

‘Mentem mortalia tangunt,’ says the Poet. 

The distresses incident to humanity are the 
great nourishers of moral speculation. The 
mortals of Prince’s street touched my mind, and 
I could not think, without a great degree of 
commiseration, of the difficulty they would find 
in passing the time till the arrival of that im: 
portantera in the history of the day—the hour 
of dinners The more I reflected, the more I 
was distressed on their account: For I suspect 
that itis not only when the morning is rainy 
that our gentlemen of fashion find their time 
heavy. The languor and restlessness which are 
so frequentl) to be observed united in thetr looks 
and behavior, are too evident symptoms of this 
quotidian disorder, tais malady of time, undér 
which they bave the misiortune to labour. 
‘Yo say the truth, in spite of our complaints 
and the shcrtness of iife, yct four and twenty 
hours returning every dav are by far too much 
for persons who have noother object but amuse- 
ment. It is almost impcssible to continue lon- 
ger in bed than eleven hours; few people are 
able to he more then eightor nine. - Here, then, 
upon the most moderate calcuiution, we have at 
Rast thirteen hours to be filed up every day by 
people who have nothing to do but to be amused. 
Now althovgh a chace, a bottle of wine, a dances 
and some other expedients, to which these gen- 
tlemen have recourse, muy give occasional fillips 
to their spirits, yet jdt is not in man, no even in 
a man of fashion, to be both idle and comfortable 
for thirteen hours together, day after day. 


‘There seems to be here an incongruity which is 
not observable anywhere else in the works of 
Nature. All the other, animals have their 
duration pretty well adjusted to the purposes for 
which they seem lo have been intended, or to 
their capacity for filling up the time ailotted to 
them with tolerable satisfaction. The yay flut- 
tering tribe of butterflies, who have no other 
business under the sun but picasure, do not live 
long enough to have any languid intervals, or 

hts of the yvapourse Gcese, on the other hand 


are very iong lived: But then it is to be-observed, 
that geese undertake the important and laborious 
itask of rearing a family every season; they have 
likewise many enterprising excursions to makc 
‘both by land and water jn search of their food 
and besides, they can fill up their leisure hours 
agreeably by means of two very fortunate cir- 
cumstances, their power of commanding slecp 
“when they please, and their talent for conversa- 
tion. By these means, ‘geese, when they are 
saved from the hand of the poulterer, are able 
to goon toa respectable old age, without eer 
being at a loss how tokill the time. ; 

But men of fashion are an anomaly in the 
creation. Indeed, to adjust matters, one of two 
things is necessary; either to abridge the dura- 
tion of their life, or else to improve their means 
of enjoying it. 

With regard to the first method of abridge- 
ment, I humbly conceive, that if, from the time 
when our men of fashion break locse from 
their parents and preceptors, with the full com- 
mand of money or credit, they were to sink 
quietly to rest in the course of nature atthe end 
of a twelvemonth, their life would be pretty 
nearly sufficient for all they have todo. They 
would not fail within that space to run round 
the whole circle of pleasure again and again, 
which is evidently what they consider as the 
chief end of man. At the same time, they 
would be seasonably delivered from the insipidity 
of pleasure, when it becomes too familiar, from 
the unhappy devices which they fall upon to 
diversify their amusements, and to saunter away 
a tedious lifetime. Many of our young men of 
fashion seem to be sensible of the justness of 
this observation, for they do what they can to 
get the better of their constitution, and to abridge 
their life to a duration more suitable to the use 
which they make of it. l 

In this attempt, however, they are not always 
sufficiently expeditious; and, at any rate, it is 
always extremcly unpleasent; most men of 
fashion, like most other men however disagreea- 
ble or-uscicss they may find their lives, not chus- 
ing to die as long as they can easily avoid it. It 
would therefore be more acceptable, if it were 
possible to supply them with some means of 
passing more tolerably the thirteen or fourteen 
hours which they cannot lose in sleeping. 

Here to be sure a moralist might assume a 
high tone of declamation, and call on those gen- 
tlemen to remember the duties whicn their 
country requires. He might tell them, that the 
eyes of mankind were directed to their conduct, 
and expected, from their station and fortune, 
examples of active and disinterested patriotism. 
He might tell them, that, if they were willing to 
take a share in the legislature, or if the happy 
season of peace gave them no opportunity to 
display their martial talents and gallantry in the 
field, yet they could not be at a loss for occasions 
to display their activity and enterprize by ein- 
ploying their wealth and influence to diffuse 
civilization and comfort, industry and good mor- 
als, among all ranks of their fellow citizens. 
He might tell them, that from such occupations 
they would derive the most honourable, heart- 
felt, and lasting pleasures, and be followed with 

the gratiude, the blessing of thousands. He 
might likewise intreat them to consider the 
opportunities which their riches and leisure af- 
forded them of extending their researches into 
science, and encouraye them with the prospect 
of utility and reputation united with the most 
interesting and endless amusement. He migitt 
also point out the delightful relaxation from their 
labours and solace to their carés which literature 
would afford them ; he might tell them how much 
it would contribute at once to polish and elevate 
the character, aid how admirably it would super- 
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sede those frivolous or pernicious entertainments 
in which they waste their bours. 

Butit would be cruel to harrass the poot gen- 
tlemen with these school declamations. ‘The 
employments here pointed out require not only 
temporary exertions, but also continued industry, 
which we can scarcely expect from them. All 
that can be attempted with any reasonable hope 
of success, is to find some occupations which 
are more innocent, bi which require no greater 
labour than the bottle or the gaming table, than 
low profligacy or treacherous intrigue. 

Now, I have known several idle personswhe con- 
trived toamuse the vacantintervals between break- 
fast and dinner, and between that and supper, 
ina very inoflensive manner. According as the 
weather and season permitted, they employed all 
the first part of the day either in angling, shoot- 
ing, hunting, cr skaiting. When they could 
not ¢o abroad with comfort, they always contri- 
ved work at heme; such as weaving nets, plaiting 
lines, dressing fishing flies, cleaning guns, look- 
ing after the horses, and playing on the fiddle. 
In this manner, with the help of the newspaper, 
dressing for dinner, and now and thena game 
at whist or backgammon for atrifle in the even- 
ing, I have known some persons of no great 
fortune, who spent their time in the country from 
year’s end to year’s end, without much extraor- 
dinary sleeping, without much extraordinary 
yawning, without much extraordinary drinking, 
without doing any harm, and even without think- 
ing on the amusements of the town. 

I should therefore imagine, that the men of 
fashion, corsidering the accurate attention which 
itis proper for them to pay to their dress, and 
the superior advantages which they enjoy from 
the amusements of the town, excursions to water- 
ing places, and trips to the Continent, might 
contrive to occupy their time without hanging 
out their melancholy faces at coffee house doors 
or confectioners’ shops, without exposing their 
own fortunes to be pilfered, er trying to pilfer 
others, at the gaming table, without weakening 
their constitutions, or injuring their fellow crea- 
tures. It is true, their occupations would fre- 
quently be rather more insipid and less respecta- 
ble than might be wished. But since by some 
unaccountable regularity in Nature the lives of 
men of fashion, although they have so much less 
to co than other men, are prolonged to fifty or 
sixty years; they nught unquestionably contrive, 
by a succession of these little occupations, to pass 
thro’ this longterm far less uncomfortable, than 
by dividing their time between down right idle- 
hess, intemperance, and vice. 


LEVITY.. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORATION ON THE ABSURDITY OF GOOD-BREEIDNG 
IN A REPUBLIC. 


Tt is a well known maxim in politics, that as 
there are different forms of government in dif. 
ferent countries, so each particular form requires 
some laws and customs, peculiar to itself, In 
countries, for example, subject to monarchical 
government, where a distinction of ranks is cs- 
sential to the good of the state, the laws may 
oblige a futuer of a certain fortune and station 
to leave the greatest part of his estate to his 
eldest son: but who would say that such a regu- 
lation would be proper in a republic? wherein 
we certainty adhere more ciosely to the law of 
nature, by dividing inheritances equally among 
the children, without regard to age or sex. In 
‘tLe former of these governments, there must 
be zn order of nobility, and different degrees of 


honour hereditary in certain families: in the 
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latter, it may be deemed expedicnt to withhold 
titles of honour, as tending to stimulate ambi- 
tion, and to destroy that equality upon which it 
is founded. 

And accordingly, these and many other simi- 
lar distinctions have not escaped the observation, 
I will not say of our politicians only, but of the 
people of these United States in general. But, 
unless my sell-portiality deceive me, it has net 
hitherto occurred to any philosopher, politician, 
or statesman, befcre myself, to remark, that 
What is comimenly called good breeding is, in 
fact, a relic of monarchical government, and 
ought not to be countenanced in any well order- 
ed republic. This assertion, I am sensible, may, 
at the first view, appear somewhat extraordina- 
ry; yet if this candid and enlightened audience 
will favour me with their usual indulgence, I do 
not despair of demonstrating it, in such a Way, as 
will meet with their entire approbation. 

That Good Breeding derives its origin from 
monarchical government, might be inferred 
from the very words by which we usually expiess 
it; the common language of mankind being, as 
the learned have well observed, a proof of the 
common sense of mankind. Do we not commonly 
call Geed Brecding Courtesy, and even: Ccurt- 
liness? both which terms are evidently derived 
from the werd court, which denotes the place 
where a monarch resides. But although there 
is, in my opinion, great weight in this circum- 
stance, yet I shall not rest my cause solely uton 
it: but, making use of that species of reasoning 
which is termed in the scheols arguinesitem ud jua- 
dicium, proceed to draw my arguinents from the 
nature.of things. 

And that what I shall say upon this important 
subject may be the better unacrstood; I will 
begin by defining what is meant by geod brece- 
ing. According to Di. Beattie, whose authority 
I hope will not be disputed, ‘Good breeding con- 
sists in showing by our leohs and behaviour, that 
we respect our cormpany, and that their honing: 
and convenience is tie chief thing we have. in 
view.’ (See Elements of Moral Science, Dublin 
edition, pape 170.) Se then! to be well bred, 
we must shew by our Iouks and behaviour, that 
the happiness and convenience of others is the 
chief thing we have in views But is this either 
natural or reasouable? Natuyal, I am sure, it is 
not; and therefore not reasonable. For I appeal 
to the feelings of every person in this @gecrnbl-, 
whether it be not natural to him to consult bis 
own happiness im the first place, and to desire 
that it should be rather well with himself then 
with another. So universal, indced, is this ex- 
perience, that, in Letin, it is a common proverb, 
Fgomet sun proximus mihi; or, as we express it 
in English, Every man is nearest a-kin to him- 
self’ Well then, Suppose a man to show, by bis 
luoks and behaviour, that the happiness and 
convenlence of others is the chief thing he has 
in view: either keis smecre in this exhibition, 
or he is not: if he is sincere, his conduct is 
unnatural; if he is not, he is a hypocrite. So 
that, in either case, there is, in this exercise of 
Good Erced.ng, nothing that we cin commend, 
and much to censure. In a monarchical goyein- 
ment, Iedeed, where there are different ranks 
and degrees of men; where some are superiors, 
and others inferiors, a man may think himsci! 
obliged, in point of prudence, to pay some cou: : 
to those, whom he perceives to be thus elevatcu 
above him, and on whom he may conccive that 
he in some measure depends: hence court.<r ; 
hence all those studied forms of deference wd 
respect on the one hand, and of obliging: conde- 
scension, forsooth, and affability on the other. 
But in a republic, where all men are ecuah ang 
Where each man is a sovereign, itis clLuious that 
there can be no foundation Jor such o procter 
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It is true that in a book, whose authority is, | Breeding begins to be discontinued. No one 


indeed, most sacred, there is a precept, which 
enjoins, “that in honour we prefer one another. 


surely will presume to deny that the medical 
students of this university are gentlemen. And 


But who does not know, that there are many Chris- ; yet any one, who has attended a medical lecture, 


tains who do not seem to think themselves bound 
to observe every precept contained in that sa- 
cred volume. And ifthcy observe some things 
which it enjoins, though they neglect athers; itis 
plain that it will do them some good, and not 
be useless: it is the very end for which the scrip- 
tures were written. that they might do us some 
good and not be useless: theretore they wh 
obey some of the precepts contained in the scrip- 
tures, though they neglect others, comply with 
the very end for which they were written. 

But let us sec, whether, in imitation of some 
learned divines, we cannot explain this passage 
by comparing it, agreeable to tbeir, practice, 
with some others of a similar importe In the 
same sacred volume we are instructed to t give 
honour to whom honour is due’; meaning, no 
doubt, that we should give honour to whom 
honour is due, and to no others. By parity of 
reasoning, we are to give prefercnce to those to 
whom preference is due, and to no others. But 
in a republican government, all men are equal; 
and where all are equal, there can be no prefer- 
ence due toany one, and consequently,there is none 
to be given: but where no preference is given ; 
or, in otheg words, where we do not ‘in honour 
prefer one another’; there can be no such thing 
as Good Breeding: therefore ina republik there 
can be nosuch thing as good Breeding. Noth- 
ing surely can be more plain, clear and convin- 
cing, than this reasoning; and of course it is 
evident, that the text in question cannot refer to 
persons living in a republican, but to such only 
as are subject to monarchical, government. 

Away then with all those groundless ideas of 
courtesy, respect, deference, and I know not 
what; which are quite foreign to our situation 
and circumstances. And on the contrary, let it 
be the chief care of every individual among us 
to assume such a look and demeanour, as shall 
the most unequirocally demonstrate thatthe looks 
upon no man to be superior to himself, and no 
mans convenience to beso much consulted as his 
own. 

Entertaining, as I do,these sentiments, it gives 
me no small pleasure, as often as I walk the 
the streets of this great metropolis, to observe 
the deportment of my fellow citizens. One 
droll teow eticks a segar in his chaps, and puffs 
out the tobacco smoke, mixed with the effluvia 
from his lungsin the face of every one he meets; 
another, who was silent whilst at a distance, be- 
gins to hum a tune as he approaches you; a 
-third whistles; and another consults his con- 
venience in a way which I shall not mention: as 
if each were resolved to convince you, as is fit, 
that he has no respect for you, and that he re- 
gards nothing, but himself and his own gratifica- 
tions But I shall perhaps be told, that the 
practices which I commend are confined to 
blackguards only, and to the lowest of the vul- 
gare ‘This Lam very ready to admit ; that is, I 
admit that the practices I have’ mentioned are 
coniuned to those who are called blackguards, or 
at Ieast to those whom one could not, without a 
breach of propriety, call gentlemen. But I am 
not for admitting such invidious distinctions. 
And besides, wiro does not know that every true 
democrat is in the habit of contending that these 
very persons are they who ought, properly speak- 
ing, to be termed the people; and that gentlemen 
and men of education should be regarded with 
jealous eyes, well watchcd, and kept io proper 
subjection. 

But, be this as it may, I am very happy to 
find, that it is not among those only, who are 
termed the vulgar, that the practice of Good 
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must have observed that at least one half of 
these GENTLEMEN come into the presence of 
their professor, and attend upon the instruction 
which he gives, with their hats on; some munch- 
ing apples, even as thcy are entering; whilst 
others, that their minaus“May not be wholly un- 
occupied during the discourse, indulge them- 
selves cither in the cracking of nuts, or in ex- 
pressing, by an easy process, its aromatic juice 
from that far famed Indian herb, generally known 
by the name of tobacco. Some, indeed, I know 
there are who allege, that, as the professor ap- 
pears with his hat off before them, and addresses 
them with his hat off, a sense of common de- 
cency should induce them to take off theirs in 
return. But I beg leave to be of a different 
opinion. For are not the professors the servants 
of the stucents, just in the same manner as his 
excellency the governor, or the president of the 
United States, is the servant of the people? And 
if so, is it not fit that these servants, like all 
other servants, should pay to their masters a 
degree of attention, which they are not intitled to 
cxpect in return. 

Having mentioned the university, it might well 
be deemed an unpardonable omission, were I not 
to fortify my cause still farther by an appeal to 
the example of—I wish I could say al, but f 
may certainly be allowed to say some—of you, 
my quondam school-fellows. Who does not 
know, that, as often as the schools are dismissed, 
it is your practice to break out with hideous 
shrieks and screams that may be heard over the 
whole neighbourhood. As an enemy to Good 
Breeding, I will exhort you to continue in this 
practice, to which you have long been accus- 
tomed. And if any of your professors, or other 
teachers, should chance to be on the pavement, 
let not this circumstance impede your career, 
caveat viator. -Upon such occasions, they have 
one part to act; and you another: it is your 
part to dash on, and theirs to keep out of your 
Way. . 

And here I am almost tempted to exclaim 
with Cicero ‘adhuc video omnia constare? My 
doctrine, I think, I have fully proved: and morc- 
over I have also shown that among many of our 
fellow-citizens there exists a disposition very 
favourable for its reception. But, although my 
experience of human life has not as yet been 
very consideiable, it has, however, been sufficient 
to convince me that the same arguments do not 
produce the same effects on all minds. Some 
bigots there always have been, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, in society, who are backward in 
adopting new maxims, and who value themselves 
for being, as they love to express themselves, of 
the oLD scnooLt. By these I may, probably, be 
asked, of what use this doctrine is; and whether, 
if Good Breeding were rejected, our intercourse 
with each other would be more easy and agree- 
able. Such questions I abhor: as proceeding 
from a cold imagination. For if the value of 
doctrines is to be estimated by their utility, what 
would become of many of those beautiful specu- 
lations, which have occupied the minds of philo- 
sophers in both ancient and modern times. What, 
for example, is the use of materialism, or the 
doctrine, which teaches us that the soul is not a 
distinct substance from the body? What is the 
use of the doctrine of necessity, whether it be 
considered as a doctrine in philosophy, or reli- 
gion? Of what use was it to deny, as Bishop 
Berkeley and David Hume have dons, the exist- 
ence of matter; and to assert that the sun and 
moon, the sea and the mountains, men and other 
animals, and, in a word, the whole universe, has 


no existence but in the mind that perceives it? 
And lastly, of what use are the modern doctrines 
of Godwin and others, which teach that a man 
should not prefer his own to a foreign country,or 
his nearest relations tọ strangers of equal merit. 
No, my respected audience, every man who pos- 
sesses no other faculty than that of judgment, can 
value a doctrine for being useful; but to invent 
and propagate such theories, as those I have 
mentioned, requires no small deyree of genius: 
now every body knows that genius has ever 
ben accounted a much higher faculty of the 
mind than mere judgment: as much, therefore, 
as genius is superior to judgment, so much are 
those theories in metaphysics, politics, religion, 
and the scienees in general, wnich have no use, 
superior to those which are useful. 

Conceiving, therefore, that my position ts fully 
established, and that there can be no reasonable 
objection made to it; I submit what has been 
said, without any farther defence, to your supe- 
rior judgment. í 

na 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It appears that a Mr. Chouteau, said to be ‘a 
French gentleman of the first respectability,’ is 
now on his way to the city of Washington, with 
twelve warrior Indian chiefs, men and boys, on 
a visit to the president of the United States. 
This Monsieur Chouteau, it seems, has long 
monopolised the trade of the Osage nation of 
Indians, to which these chiefs belong, and has 
been prevailed upon by Captain Lewis to accom- 
pany them on this visit to an illustrious warrior, 
and sachem. 

It is a great consolation to the people of the 
United States, that capt. Lewis is succeeding so 
well, in the very important object of his expedi- 
tion. Not knowing precisely what he was going 
about, it was natural enough that we should 
grumble and be discontented at the appropriation 
of many thousands of dollars to defray his ex- 


penses, &c. but, notwithstanding all the secrecy 


andreserve which the administration have obser- 
ved upon this subject, the truth has at last come 
out. This Monsieur Chouteau has been persuad- 
ed by captain Lewis to come all the way from 
the Osage river (500 miles up the Misseurie), 
accompanied by twelve warriors, men and boys, 
besides several young French gentlemen, the 
whole party travelling, without doubt, at the ex- 
pensc of the United States, to enrich the presi- 
dent’s cabinet with a‘DEAD TUAD. ‘This toad is 
said to be of the form of a land tortoise, very 
flat, covered with scales, of a dark grey colour,a 
short tail, and a head like that of a buffaloe, 
(mammoth probably) with six horns; and what is 
more wonderful than all, it lived a long time 
with Mons. Chouteau, on no other nourishment 
but a little water, dut then st died. 


Captain Lewis’ success is, we must admit, very 
encouraging; and we doubt not that he will meet 
with many other curious toads, which will be ac- 
ceptable toour philosophical executive, and should 
he go far enough, may perhaps come up at last 
with the great bull mammoth himself. To be sure it 
will cost us some more money, but then the 
treasury ts full, and what a ‘great curiosity the 
great bull mammoth wouid be! 


We lope the public will be favoured by the 
National Intelligencer with the talks of the chiefs, 
and Mr. Chouteau and Mr. Jefferson, over this 
dead toad ; and we doubt not that the mammoth 
cheese will be distributed liberally among the 
warriors, that Monsieur Chouteau will be per- 
mitted to continue in the enjoyment of his mon- 
opoly, and that the young French gentlemen will 
all be admitted into the Military Academy, even 


ee 


if wenafve Americans must be dismissed to 
make room for them. Gentlemen who have 
deserved so well, should not be disappointed, and 
it has long been our rule, and it is the rule of 
politeness, to give to strangers in preference to 
those who are at home. š 


MR. PITT. 


' We have the high authority of Gıssgown for 
praising a man when he no longer dispenses the 
favours of the Crown. The writer of the follow- 
ing character certainly never owed, and never 
can owe, any obligation to Mr. Pity. The like- 
ness will be admitted to be accurate ; and it will 
soon be discovered, that the powers of the Author 
were fully equal to his subject. The few PER- 
SONAL traits, were necessary to confirm the por- 
trait of the minp—neithcr, however, could be 
misapplied. | 

«He contemns trivial honours, and disdains, 
even in great things, to uct a second part. He is 
slow in action, and adverse to exertion, except 
when great honour may be obtained, or great 
actions are to be performed: not busied about 


+. Many things, but confined to those which are 


GREAT and SPLENDID. 


` «& Heis as open in his hatred as in his friend- 


ship; for concealment is the part of fear; he 
regards. TRUTH more than opinion, and shews 
himself manifestly in his words and actions, 
declaring his mind with full freedom, which 
indicates both his own love of truth, and his 
contempt for the opinions of others: but this 
openness of character is liable to one exception, 
for he is much given to irony, dissembling his 


merits before the vulgar, who are unworthy to 


appreciate them. 


_% He can show undue complaisance for no 


one’s humors, except those of his friends, for 
_flattery is a low &nd servile vice. He is not 
prone to admire, for he deems nothing great. 
He is not mindful of injuries, which his magna- 
nimity teaches him to despise. Hs no man’s 
panegy rist or slanderer ; he talks not of himself, 


nor does he blame others, nor speak ill even of 


his ENEMIES, except when their insolence excites 
his indagnation. 

“« His gait is slow; his tone of voice grave; 
his pronounciation firm. Haste and rapidity 
betoken too much solicitude. He therefore 
is seldom in haste, who deems few things worthy 
of his pursuit; nor is he often eager who thinks 
few things of importance: quickness and sharp- 
ness of voi@ proceeding from earnestness and 
eagerness.” 


Thus far the author of our portrait of Mr. 
-7 Pitt. But accurate as it is, it was written without 


personal knowledge.. The man might derive 
some features from the character, the character 
nothing from the man. Not to keep the reader 
too long in suspence, we have made ANTIQUITY 


delineate Mr. Pirr for Postreritry. The writer 


is ARISTOTLE, and these are the characteristics 
of Macnanimity!! ` ; 
i [See Ernics, B. 4. Chap. 3., 
It is calculated, that the trade in Newspapers 
alone, annually amounts to the sum of one million 
aterling for the whole British Empire. The total 
yearly value of the trade in Newspapers, Reviews, 
Magazines, Pamphlets, Engravitizs, other books 
of all sorts, paper, and all kinds of Stationer’s 
goods, is, for the whole Empire, not less than 
four millions sterling. 
; bess 
A singular instance of love at first sight occur- 
red last week in Clarges street. A Gentleman 
sing though it in his chariot, early in the 


t girl, washing the steps ofa door-way :—he 


eee + = ee 
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ed her in better trim to church, and married her ! 


should have a Tippet. 


ning, was struck with the appearance of a | 
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stopped, and having entered into five minutes _ FRIENDLY COUNSEL. 
conversation with her, persuaded this Nymph of | When Foote to George Coleman his patent had scld, 
the Mop to step into the carriage with him, in | One morn, he by chance up the Haymarket stroli’d, 


np? : -~ | Took a peep at his quondam Palzstrum, and there he 
her oripping state, Bue the Next morning Cony ey The fae anager found in a pleasant quandary. 
‘We're rehearsing, says George, ‘Thé Upholsterer'* 
ses (Lon. paper. to-day, sir; 
Capt. TippEtTr is appointed to the command | And, of all your old troop, he who personates Razor, 


of the Pretty Lass, engaged by Government af a | Who should gape till he sets in a roar all the house, 


: : Will not open a mouth fit to swallow a mouse ; 
heed vessel.—It is no wonder that a Pretty A Eroto morning la noom aud (ron evening tO dVi 


I'ye been at him, but, zounds! I'can’'t make the dog 
= yawn.’ : ; 
TO A LADY, WHO HAD A SCAR ON HER BREAST. emus grave ‘as 2 judge—' Coly, give :me your 
; and! 
Oh ! tell not me her heart is cold, I’m your friend, you shall soon see his grinders expand : 
Soft, soft as Venus’ dove; id Go, read your new comedyt to him, d'ye hear? in 
Her heart the gentlest wish can hold, And I'll bet you ten pounds that he'll yawn’ /or a year.’ 
Her heart is made for love. | 


aE 


Fo č her breast I chane’d to spy How I love the festive boy 
ron her Tagi f a 
A scar from Cupid’s dart ; f ripping wild the dance of joy 


‘ dart ; How I love the mellow sage 
A nest, where little Cupids ue Smilifig though the veil of age 
| In ambush for the heart! And, whene’er this man of years 


In the dance of joy appears 

Age is on his temples hung 

But his heart, his heart is young ! 

(Moore’s Anacreon. 


Oh! if to touch that hallow’d place 
My happy lips might dare, 

I would not wake a single Grace, “A 
Or Love, that nestles there. : Sees 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The biography of Chatterton, which has of 
late so much occupied our attention, is now con- 


Should on my lips one love remain, 
Fast clinging like a bee; 

Sweetest, I'll kiss thy breast again, 
And give him back to thee. 


article, without again exhorting every youth of 
genius and strong passions to meditate ‘upon the 
habits, the fortune, and the fate of oneof the most 
extraordinary characters of which the annals of 
literature make any mention. In this day’s paper 
his character is fairly and faithfully delineated ; 
and while admiring mortals mourn over his mis- 
fortunes, and regret his errors, let them gaze at 
the perennial tolu:nn of his fame, and Say this 
monument of genius was industriously and ferse- 
veringly erected by are hands, struggling with 
Poverty, with Fride, with Disappointment, and 
with Death. . . : : 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ANTHOLOGIA. 


With simplest fare my cloth is spread ; 
Nor gold nor silver grace my board; 

No tapestry round this humble shed 
Enthrones in state its purple lord. 


My friend, a soul at ease is mine, 
I boast to serve a gentle muse ; 

And o’er my roof the clustering wine 
Pours for that friend its mellow juice. 


ANOTHER, 


Loving, I was belov’d, and I enjoy’d:— 
Still with strong tide my ready passions flow; : 

But who the lover, or the love, ; 5 

Or where the theft—the powers above, In our department of Polite Literature, the 


And you my goddess, only Eno: = article, which so learnedly and elegantly analy ses 
} ant the oratorical works of Cicero challenges the 
attention of every classical scholar. 


4 


ANOTHER. 


"Twas she—’twas she, the gentle maid, 
At eve, beneath the myrtle shade, 
Kiss’d me with moist and pu'py lip: 
Even yet that rich, ripe, rapturous kiss, 
That balmy breath and nectar’d bliss, 
Feast of the gods! I seem to sip! 
Love's honied draughts can never cloy - 
But ah! it seems of passion tost, 
Now, now, my madd'ning soul is lcst, 
Drunk with the mighty joy. 


We entreat ‘Irgacus’ to correspond, as often 
as bis liberal leisure will allow, and upon any 
topic, which his good taste may adopt, or his 

‘| excursive fancy find. 


In our next, we shall publish something, of an 
exquisite polish,from the pen of Tromas Moore, 
lisq. one of the politest scholars of Great Britain, 
| pane who has emulated the Grecian graces of Anacre« 
_ O tell me no more of the fir-shaded hill, on, and who has warbled. the songs of Festivity 

Where Contentment securely might grow ; and Love, ina mode so faithful to feelicg, and 


Nor mention the murm'ring sound of a rill so responsive to taste, that WALLER hi i 
Which bubbles so sweetly below. Koi e enchanting. himself is 
3 


The grove’s smiling verdure no longer can please, 
Though so gay and efchantingly fair; 

Nor reason ‘talk down a fond bosom to ease, 
That is tortur’d with love and despair. 


The Oration upon the absurdity of Good 


a recent occasion, by a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Editor will not omit 
this opportunity of expressing his cordial apnro- 
bation of an ingenious satire, which so justly and 
i so poignantly assails ouc of the shameful and 
>} savage effects of a form of government, and a 
' _ | Sy5tem_of manners, more cxecrable than even 
the canting commonwealth cf Cromwell, or the 

grim despotism of Algiers, 


A wound, which the hand or the head may endure, 
A relief from the lancet can find; í 

But say, what physician can e’er hopetocure > 
A latent disease of the mind} 


In vain all thé force and extent of his art - 
The medical blockhead applies; 
For beauty will ever reign over the heart, 
Till nature deprive us of eyes. 
eee 


a= ` $ 
s EPIGRAM. "A farce by Arthor Murphy, the humour of which is 

As Will along the floor had laid, chiefly coniined to the Character of Hazor, a gossiping 
His lazy length in solemn show, barber, who entertains the audience with gaping and 


; c : . ‘grimace. 
You’ re ill, quoth Sal, I'm sore afraid t The Mao cf Business, which\Culeman had recenil, 
Indeed says Will, I'm rather low. published. 


cluded, and we cannot dismiss so interesting an 


Breeding in a repuélic was actually delivered, on _ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
VERNAL ADDRESS TO W. 


Clad in the varied robe of May, 
Fair Spring unveil’d the humid hours, 
O'er hills and meads, and valleys gay, 
Her verdant path was strew’d with flowers: 
But ah! my timid bosom beats 
When nature opes her treasur'd sweets. 


Charms, which deride the gloss of art, 
In friendship’s purest form were given; 
And closely to my beating heart 
I clasp’d the precious boon of heaven, 
With whisper soft, and aspect mild, 
*Twas nature that my heart beguil’d. 


The lily pale, and blushing rose, 
Their balmy odoyrs breathe around, 

And where the tepid zephyr blows 
The drooping willow sweeps the ground: 

But memory saddens every view, 

And allis ting’d with sorrow’s hue. 


For lo! in yonder shelter’d scene, 
The cherub Peace securely dwelt ; 
And tender Love, with brow serene, 
‘Embosom’‘d all the bliss I felt: 
How sweet its fragrance, and how fair, 
Thy filial fondness can declare. 


Yet he, who points the diamond's ray, 
And bade the gold of Ophir shine, 
Whom Lvangelic hosts obcy, 
(Enthron'd in majesty divine.) 
Twas nature's God who taught my heart 
With all created joys to part. E 
= 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[In a very scarce misccllany, intitled ¢ Davison’s Poems, 
or a poetical rhapsodie, divided into sixe bookes, the 
fourth impression, newly corrected and augmented, 
and put into a forme more pleasing to the reader, 
Lond. 1621, 12mo.’ the following poem is found. It 
is intitled ‘The Lye,’ and is reported to have been 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh, the night before his 
execution. Of this tradition the evidence does not 
appear full nor satisfactory, but the ballad, insp.red 
by whatever muse, is the sarcastic language of a dis- 
appointed man, and sometimes, in vigorous verse, 
conveys useful truth.) 

Goe, soule, the bodies guest, 
Upon a thanklesse arrant, 
Feare not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Goe, since I needs must die, ; 
And give the world the lye. 


Goe, tell the court it glowes, 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Gog, tell the church it showes 
What’s good, and doth no good: 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others actions ; 
Not loved, unlesse they give, 
Not strong, but by their factions: 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lye. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is aimbition, 
Their practice only hate: 
And if they once reply, 
~ Then give them all the lye. 


Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost 
Seck nothing but commending: 
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And, if they make reply, 
Spare not to give the lye. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion; 
Tell love it is but lust; 
Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish them not reply, 
For thou raust give the Ive. 


Tell age it dail? wasteth, 
Tell honour how it alters; 
Tell beauty how she blasteth, 
Teli favour how she falters: 
And as they shall reply, 
Give each of them the lye. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicenesse ; 

Teil wisdome she entangles 
Herself in overwisenesse : 

And, if they do reply, 

Straight give them both ti:e lye. 


Tell physicke of her boldnesse ; 
. Fell skill tt is pretension; 
Tell charity of coldnesse; 
Tell law itis contention: 
And, as they yield reply, 
So give them still the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 
Tell nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkindnesse ; 
Tell justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give them all the Iye. 


Tell arts, they have no soundnesse, 
But vary by esteeming ; . 
Tell schools, they want profoundnesse, 
And stand too much on seeming : 

If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lye. 


Tell faith, it’s fled the citie; 
Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell manhood shakes of pitie; 
Tell virtue least preferreth: 
And if they doe reply, 
Spare not to give the lye. 


So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing; 

Although to give the lye 
Deserves not less than stabbing, 

Yet, stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soule can kill. 


ON THE EXILE AND DEATH OF OVID. 
FROM THE LATIN OF POLITIAN, 


And finds the Roman bard a foreign grave 
Where Euxine rolls the inhospitable wave! 
Thy bard, O Love, by rudest hands inhum'd, 
Sleeps he near Ister’s gelid stream entomb’d! 
Those charities, the Getan fierce supplies, 
Which Rome, unblushing, to her son denies ! 
Far fiom his natal soil—ye Muses, say 
What sympathies his dying pangs allay ? 

On the bland couch who bids his limbs repose ? 
Who, with sweet converse charms his lingering 
woes? | : ir. ig 
Tries with officious hand the salient vein? l 
Or with emollients, hastes to assuage his pain? 

With death suffus’d, who closes now his eye, 
And bending o'er him marks his panting sigh ? 
Ah! rione—detain’d in regions far remov'd, 
Each fond associate, and each friend belov’d. 
Ab! none—the ill fated husband’s—father’s care, 
His spouse—his offspring, Rome forbids to share. 


Say, can the rude Sarmatian, school’d to steel 

His savage breast, say can he learn to feel? 

Of haggard aspect, who insatiate drains 

Life’s reeking current from his courser’s veins ; 

' Neath those frore locks that shade his tangled 
brow, 

Say, can that hollow eye with mercy glow? 

— slash, Romans, blush ;—lo! Goths his fate de- 
plore, 

And pity meets him on that dreary shore: 

His fate—those rocks that heard him, erst, com- 
plain, 

And brutes, no longer fierce, that mark’d his 
pain. 

See Venus, hastening from her favour’d isle, 
Bids her plum’d flutterers light his funeral pile. 
Then, when the self-exhausted flames decline, 
His whitening ashes to their vase consign, 

And thus inscribe the stone—‘ Lo here he bes, 
Who sung Love's wiles, solicitudes and joys.'— 
Herself ambrosial odours sprinkling round. 
Thrice, and four times, bedews the hallow’d 
ground. 
Yc too, Pierian maids! with plaintive strains 
Beyond my flight, cmbalm your bard's remains. 
[The low simplicity of the following ballad, will pro- 
bably, render it acceptable to the village eoa 4 
Did ever swain a nymph adore, : 
As I ungrateful Nanny do? 
Was ever shepherd’s heart so sore, 
Or ever broken heart so true? 
My cheeks are wet with tears, but she 
Has never wet a cheek for me. 


If Nanny call'd did e'er I stray, 
Or linger, when she bid me run? 
She only had tbe word to sa , 
And all she wish'’d was quickly done + 
I always think of her, but she 
Does ne'er bestow a thought on me. 


To let her cows my clover taste, 
Did ł not rise by break of day? 
Did ever Ngnny’s heifers fast, 
If Robirrin his barn had hay ? 
Tho’ to my fields they welcome were, 
I ne’er was welcome yct to her. 


Ifever Nanny lost a sheep, 
I cheerfully did gave her two; 
And J her lambs did safely keep 
Within my folds in frost and snow: 
Have they not there from cold been free? 
But Nanny still is cold to me. _ 


When Nanny to the well did come, g 
Twas I that did her pitchers fill? 
ullas they were, I Lrought them home? 
Her corn I carried to the mill; 
My back dig bear the sack, but she 
Will never.aear the sight of me. 


To Nanny’‘s poultry oats I gave, 
I'm sure they always had the best; 
Within this week, her pigeons have 
Eat up a peck of peas at ist. 
Her little pigcons kiss, but she 
. Will never take a kiss from me. 


Must Robin always Nanny woo, 
And Nanny stili on Robin frown ? 
Alas, poor wretch, what shall I do, 
If Nanny do not love me soon? 
_ if norelief to me she'll bring, 
I'll hang mein her apron string. 
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young, who can relish, without being able to 
illustrate, its excellence. I rejoice that it bas 
fallen to my lot to rescue from neglect this in- 
imitable poem; for, whatever may be my diffi- 
dence, as I shall pursue the manner of the most 
eminent critics, it is scarcely possible to err. 
The fastidious reader will doubtless smite when 
he is informed that the work, thus highly praised, 
is a poem consisting only of four lines; but as 
there is no reason why a poet should be resirict- 
ed in his number of verses, as it would be a very 
sad misfortune if every rhymer were obliged to 
write a long as well as a bad poem; and more 
rticularly as these verses contain more beau- 
than we often find in a poem of four thousand, 
‘objections to its brevity should cease. - I 
must at the same time acknowledge aa at first 
I doubted in what class of poetry it should be 
arranged. its extreme shortacss, and its un- f 
common metre, seemed to degrade it into a 
ballad, but its interesting subject, its unity of 
plan, and, above all, its having a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, decide its claim to the epic 
rank. [ shall now proceed, with the candour, 
though not with the acuteness, of a good critic, 
to analyse and display its various excellencies. 
._ The opening of the poem is singułarly beauti- 
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A aii mod Thalia 
Lusimus—gracili m oane oe ae 
araneo i avimus orsum. 
Argae us ee Vinci Culex. 


. : 3 t 
and very witty correspondent has sen 
ae a fallawine mock criticism, which, far from 
plagiarising from the page of CANNING, has very 
happily emulated his celebrated analysis of the 
nursery ballad, ‘ The queen of hearts, she made 
some tarts, &c.* I should be unjust ‘to my 
brother Lounger; if I omitted to insert, that, in 
his private letter to me, he very modestly states 
shat he recollect an egsay on a. tyr at est, 
| ither it atures 
ion; t if either its length, or its n 
aN ee for insertion, the saa aber Í 
Srthout ceremony, like the shepherd O 
‘divine poet; 
; Leorm stipulam crepetantibus l 
son shall not be put to this 


a icle į est 
pa naa Me Saunter himself would de- 
HEA to be singed, should he burn a single sen- 


‘tence which Genius has given to Mirth. 


ack a pii i Tag 


re told by the great critic of antiquity 
that ye shovjd avoid beginning ‘ ab ovo,’ but go 
into jhe busitess at once. Here our author is 
verypappy: for\nstead of tehing us, as an ordi- 
nary writer would have done, who were the 
ancgtors of Jack ad Gill, that the grandfather 
of §ck was a respectable farmer, that his mother 
kega tavern at the sign of the Blue Bear; and 
tha Gill’s father wus a justice of the peace, 
| (org of the quorum), together with a catalogue 
of {cles and aunts, he introduces them to us at 
A G critical writers it is a common Te- | on in their proper persons. I cannot help 
"mark, that the fashion of the times has olien | acqnting it, too, as a circumstance honourable 
7A temporary reputation to perform to Ẹ genius of the poet, that he does not in his 
_ given uile merit, and neglected those, m op@ig call upon his muse. This is an error 
z Ta rving of applause. This circumstance | intyhich Homer and almost all the epic writers 
pate vt ee any that person of suffi- | afthim have fallen; since by thus stating their 
ree acity to discover w. describe what ) cagto the muse, and desiring her to come to 
e wen and so impartial as to disregard | thejassistance, they necessarily presupposed 
> A should guide the public taste, | thahe was absent, whereas there can be no 
aE esi from obscurity. Without arro- } surjsign of inspiration than for a muse to 
AnS SN myself these qualities, I shall endeavour } corgnasked. The choice too of names is not un- 
o PAST to the nation a work, which, though | wot of consideration. It would doubtless have 
of considerable elegance, has been strangely | corjuted to the splendor of the poem to have 
erlooked by the generality of the world. The | enced the heroes with long and soundling titles 

a formance to which Í allude, has never enjoy- | whiby dazzling the eyes of the reader, might 
ay that celebrity to which it 18 entitled, but it} p an examination of the work itself. Thes¢ 
has of late fallen into disrepute, chiefly from the | ad¥tious ornaments are justly disregarded by 
simplicity of its style, which, in this age ot | ou hor, who by giving us plain Jack and Gill 
luxurious refinement, is deemed only a secondary bagdained to rely on extrinsic support. In 
beauty, and from its being the favourite of the they choice of appellations he is however 

| MENEE Had he, for instance, called the first 


mis. 
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but he would not so well harmonise 


seats Jani : riodical paper f z 
© Sethe ‘ Microcosm, an ingegious pe pres neighbours, to whom in the course of 
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the work, it will appear, he must necessarily be 
joined. I know it may be said, that the contrac- 
tion of names savours too much of familiarity, 
and the lovers of proverbs may tell us that too 
much familiarity breeds contempt ; the learned, 
too, may observe, that Prince Henry somewhere 
exclaime, ‘Here comes. lean Jack. here comes 
bare bones,’ and that the association of the two 
ideas detracts much from the respectability of 
the forme:. Disregarding these cavils, I cannot 
but remark that the lovers of abrupt openings, 
as in the Bard, must not deny their praise to 
the vivacity, with which Jack breaks in upon 
US. i 


The personages being now scen, their situa- 
tion is next to be discovered. Of this we are 


immediately informed in the subsequent line, 


when we are told, 


` Jack and Gill 
Went up a hill. 


Here the imagery is distinct, yet the description 
concise. We instantly figure to ourselves the two 
persons travelling up an ascent, which we may ac- 
commode to out own ideas of declivity. barren- 
ness, rockiness, tandiness, &c. all which, as they 
exercise the /nuginatior, are beauties of an high 
order. THe reatter. will parton my presumption, 
if I here attempt to broach a new principle 
which no critic, with whom | am acquainted, has 
ever mentioned. It is this that poetic beauties 
may be divided intd negative and positive, the 
former consisting in the mere absence of fault, 
the latter in the presence of excellence; the 
first of an inferior order, but requiring consider- 
able critical acumen to discover them, the latter 
of a higher rank, but obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacitye To apply the principle in this case, the 
poet meant to inform us that two persons were 
going up a hill. Now the act of going up a hill, 
although Locke would pronounce it a very com- 
plex idea comprehending person, rising ground, 
trees, &c. &c. is an operation so simple as to 
need no description. Had the poet, therefore, 
told us how the two heroes went up, whether ina 
cartor a waggon, and entered into the thousand 
particulars which the subject involves they would 
been tedious, because superflaous. The omission 
of these little incidents, and telling us simply 
that they went up the hill, no matter how, is a 
very high negative beauty. These considerations 
may furnish us with the means of ceciding a 
controversy, arising from a variation, in the 
manuscripts; some of which have it a hill, and 
others the hill, for as the description is in no 
other part local, I incline to the former reading. 
It has, indeed, been suggested that the hill here 
mentioned was Parnassus, and that the two per- 
sons are two pocts, why having overloaded Pega- 
sus, the poor jaded creature was obliged to stop 
at the foot of the hill, whilst they ascended for 
water to recruit him. Tins interpretation, it is 
true, derives some countenance from the consi- 
deration that Jack and Gill were in reatity, as 
will appear in the course of the poem, going to 
draw water, and thyt there was such a place as 
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Hippocrene, that is a Aorsepond, at the top of the 
hill; but, on the whole, I think the text, as I 
have adopted it, to be the better ‘reading. 
' [To be Continued.) 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AW ARALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 2. * ~ 
Of the Roman Orators who preceded Cicero, and of 
the beginnings of this Orator. 

Cicero, in his treatise of celebrated orators, 
where they maintain a dialogue with Atticus and 
Brutus, after having spoken of the Greeks who 
distinguished themselves, in eloquence, from 
Pericles to Demetrius PhaJerius, who, with a 
great deal of merit, began, however, to intruduce 
some alteration in the purity of the Attick taste, 
and marked the first degree in the decline of it, 
comes to those of the Romans, who, from the 
earliest times of the republic, had made thein- 
selves a name by the talent of speaking. He 
traces an enumeration, extensive enough to give 
us an idea, how this art had been a long time 
cultivated, without making any remarkable pro- 
gress down to the time of Cato, the Censor, and 
tothe Gracchi; the only ones whom he character- 
ises in à manner to give us a great idea of them; 
not indced that of perfection, (they were yet far 
from it), but that of genius not yet guided byart 
nor polished by taste. Wehemence and pathos, 
were the characterestics of Gracchi; gravity 
and energy, those of Cato: tut all the three 
wanted still that elegance and barmony, that art 
of arranging words, and constructing periods, 
which occupy so great a spacé in the art of ora- 
tory, not less obliged than poctry, to regard the 
ear as the way to the heart. (he Gracchi ap-. 
pear to have been In the number of hose who 
were first instructed in the lIkerature of the 
Greeks, which then began to be knowm in Rome. 

History infotms us, that they. owed this im: 
struction, at that time very rare to the excellent 
education which they received from their mother 
Cornelia. But the Latin language, was not yet 
brought to perfection. This was not effected 
- till the seventh century of Rome, at the epocha 
when Anthony, Crassus, Sczvola, Sulpitius, and 
Cotta flourished, all of whom we have seen make 
a great figure in the dialogues of Cicero, con- 
cerning the orator. The eulogium he makes of 
them is founded partly on a tradition which was 
‘easily preserved among so many auditors and 
judges; for several of them had written nothing, 
and those of them whose works were in the 
hands of Cicero, have not escaped the injuries 
of time. We know nothing of therb but by the 
honorable testimony which he records in their 
favour. Se that the whole history.of Roman 
eloquence, and all the monuments of their ora- 
tors which remain to us, are inckided in the 
writings of Cicero. 

When he first appeared in the career of ora- 
tory, Hortensius held the first rank in it. He 
was called the prince of the bar. Cicero, in the 
first step which he took, encountered this illus- 
trious adversary, had the glory to contend with 
him advantageously, and to merit his esteem 

_and his friendship. But, he himself informs us, 
and his known im-artiality renders him worthy 
of credit), that Hortentius, did not support his 
reputation to the end. He perceived not, that 
the splendor and ornaments which were the prin- 
cipal merit of his «discd@rses, his action more 
suitable for the theatre than that for the tribu- 
nals, all those seductions which had excited the 
applauses of his youth, were less conformable to 
amore mature age, when more important quali- 
ties are expected, to give his sentiment all the 


Weight and all the dignity which belongs to ex- 
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perience. Hortensiug was seen to decline, in, his old age. He speaks of it to his son With 


proportion as Cicero tose. This unequakccom- 
petition, cast a cloud upon their connection. 
Cieero thought he had reason to complain of him 


hinder him from paying at his death, the tribute 
of regret, which so good a citizen as he, could 


awt refuse to the merit of a rival, and to the inte- 


rest of the state, which had so often united them 
in the same party. ' <3 
The fairest triumph which he obtained over 
him, was in the affair of Verres, of which I pro- 
pose to speak in‘detail. But it is necessary, for 
the glory.of our orator, tg observe beforehand, 
that In this cause, as in many others which he 


undertook, there was as much courage necessa- | 


ry to engage in it, as there was of honour in 
succeeding in it. It occurred in times of trou- 


ble dnd of corruption: intrigue, influence, pow- 


er, frequently prevailed in the tribunals over 
equity. Frequently the oppressor was so pow- 
erful, that the oppressed could not obtain a de- 
fender. ‘This had occurred, for example, in the 
prosecution against Roscius of Ameria, who, 
in those times, when the proscriptions of Sylla 
had silenced all the laws ; bad been despoiled of 
his fortune by two of his relations, who had mur- 
dered his father, although he was not in the 
number of the proscribed, and who, fearing that 
the son would reclaim his prop:rty, had dared 
to charge’ him with the assisination which they 
had committed, and instituted against him an 
accusation of parricide. ‘They were supported 
by the credit of Crysogon, who had shared in 
the spoils. This was a freedman of Sylla, alr 


powerful with his master, who was then dictator. 


None of the lawyers had dared to expose him- 
self to the resentment of an enemy so formida- 
ble. Cicero, at the age of six and twenty, had 
this noble boldness. Full of that indignation 
whieh injustice inspires, and which a timid pru- 


dence too often damps in the age of expe 
but which Inkinules. toe blood Of a young’ san 


well born; transported also, perhaps, bv that 
arcor to distinguish himself, one of the }#ppiest 
attributes of youth, he, alone, dared © Speak, 


‘when all the world was silent: a resoluton so 


much the more astonishing, as if was tle first 


„public cause which he pleaded) Thos were 


called public causes which wore carried vefore 
the senators, or the Roman knights, ant were 
distinguished from private causes, whichwere 
tried in tne inferior tribunals. l 
Another merit, not less admirable. is, tht he 
displayed in bis pleadings, all that addres and 
all that rescrve, which courage does not ways 
possess. In attacking Chrysogon with i the 
furce of which he was capable, and in retering 
him as odious as possible, he preserves foSylla 
all imaginable management, and takes t. part 
which is always the most prudent. Wa we 
contend against authority, that of supposy that 
it is uninformed, and even that it coulde in- 
formed. We are ignorant what was thevent 
of this prosecution; but we know that little 
time afterwards, he had still the same conence, 
and defended the right of certain cities italy, 
to the citizenship of Rome, against an pfess 
law of Sylla, which took It away from :m.— 
Plutarch, who wrote more than a cent afier 
| Cicero, believes that his voyage into Gre, and 
his absence for two years, had for thenotive, 
not thẹ necessity for restoring his healtas he 
gave out; but an apprehension of the retment 
of Sylla. ‘This opinion of Plutarch pntra- 
dicted by other testimonies much mor«then- 
tic, from which we learn, that Cicero tained 
a year at Rome after the prosecution ofscius., 
The noble and courageous conduct whmark-. 
ed his entrance to the bar, was aflervs one} 
of the most pleasing recollections thalothed 


i] 


complacency, and cites to him, his own cxample 
as a lesson to all those who devoted themselves 
to the same profession; and who ought to be 


‘tn the time of his exile, which, however, did not } well convinced, that nothing is more proper, to 


merit for them early the public consideration, 
than such generous sacrifices which defy all dam 
ger when the question is, the. protection of inno- 
cence. This is the sentiment which animates 
him in the accusation against Verres. It js 
true, that in this cause, he had great advantages. 
He was in the vigour of age, and in the career of 
honers.y, He had exercised the quzstor in Sicily 
with reputation, and had been designated as 
Edile. The Roman people, charmed with his 
eloquence, and convinced of his virtue, lavished 
their favours upon him on all occasions. Public 
applauses followed him wherever-he went; but 
it is not less true, that in attacking Verres, he 
had great difficulties to overcome. Verres, 
guilty as he was, felt himself .supperted by the 
credit of =! that was most powerful in Rome. 
The grandees, who regarded it as one of their 
rights, to enrich themselves, in the government 
of the provinces, by the most crying extortions, 
}made a common cause with him, and saw no- 
thing in the punishment which threatened him, 
but ap example to be dreaded by them. ‘They 
employed all possible means to screen him from 
the severity of the laws. Cicero, to whoni the 
Sicilians had addressed their complaints, as tothe 
natural protector of this province, since he had 
been questor in it, wus gone upon the spot to 
collect the testimonies which he wanted against 
the accused. He had requested three months 
and arf half for this Journey ; but he learned that 
they were intriguing to draw out this affair into 
length, and until the following year, when M. 
Metellus was to be prætor, and Q. Metallus, and 
Hortensius, consuls. ‘hese were the very de- 
fenders of Verres, and such concurrence of cir- 
| ciimaetances Daad ~ rnis the 
aany means of saving e 
much diligence, that his information was all ob- 
tained in fifty days, He returned to Rome at a 
moment when they least expected him, and con- 
sidering th pleadings might take up a great 
number nces, and consume much pre- 
'cious ume made them proceed directly to the 
‘examination of witnesses, and pronounced only 
one discourse, in which, upon every fact alleged 
‘he cited the witnesses whem he presented to his 
‘adversary, Hortensius, who was appointed to in- 
terrogate them. The proofs were so clear, the 
‘dispositions so decisive, the murmers of the Ro- 
‘man people, who were present, were heard withso 
much violence, that Hortensius, thungerstruck 
dared not to speak in opposition to tt idence, 
advised Verres not to stand the trial, but to 
i -himself from Rome. When we read in 
ro the detail of his atrocious and innumera- 
ble crimes, any one of which alone would have 
merited death, el an irdignation that the 
Roman jurispru, €, worthy of commendation 
in so many respects, had more respect for the 
title of a Roman citizen, that for that distributive 
justice, which proportibns the punishmentto the 
fault, and permitted that every citizen who con- 
demned himself to banishment, should be re- 
garded as sufficiently punished. Verres, never- 
theless, had a miserable end but his crimes were 
only the occasion, not the cause of ite After 
having led in exile, a miserable life, abandoned 
and despised, he returritd to Rome in the time 
of the proscriptions of Oċtavius and Antony ; 
but havihg had the imprudenee to refuse to the 
seri: ON beautiful vases of Corinth, and the 
admbie Greek statues, which were the relics 
of big Bepredations in Sicily, he was placed in 
PAROL he proscribed, and Verres perish: 
z: l. E 
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This was the only time that-this great man, 


who was occupied incessantly in the defence of 


the accused, came forward as an accuser; and it-|. 


is with this interesting remark, that he begins 
his first oration against Verres. The unexpected 
turn which this affair took, was the cause, that 
of seven harangues of which it is the subject, the 
two first only were pronounced. Cicero wrote 
the others, to leave a model of the manner in 
which an accusation ought to be pursued and 
supported in all its parts. The two last, com- 
monly considered as master pieces, have for 
their object, the one, the robberies and rapines 
of Verres, the othar his cruelties and barbari- 
ties. One is remarkable for the riches of the 
details, the Variety and pleasantry of the nara- 
tions; for all that art which the-orator employs 
to prevent satiety in relating a croud of pilages, 
whose foundation is always the same ; the other 
is admirable for its vehemence and pathos, and 
for all the springs he sets in motion-to excite 
pity in favour of the oppressed, and indignation 
against the guilty. lt is of this last, that 1 have 
thought it my duty to translate a few passages: 
while they make us feel the eloquence of the 
orator, they have moreover for us, the precious , 
advantage ef giving us an idea of the arbitrary | 
power exercised by the Roman governors, in the 
provinces, confided to them ; and of the-horrible 
abuse which they too often committed, when the 
corruption of manners had prevailed over the 
wisdom of the laws. It is, in casting our cyes 
over these pictures, so disgusting to humanity, 
that in spite of all the splendor with which the 
Roman grandetr strikes the imaginatiod? We 
Tender thanks to Heaven forthe annihilation of-a 
power so naturally tyrannical, that to whatever 
extremity she carried it, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to suffer until upon the expiration of the 
government, they might go to Rome to solicit a 
gatisfaction, uncertain, feeble, tardy, which cen 
not explate the crimes, nor redress the wroga 
It is for this reason, ihat without attending to 
discourses relative to private causes, whose de- 
tails cannot interest us on their own account, | 


have chosen all the examples wiih, I choose to 
recite, in those harrangues in w aiim public 
interest is implicated, and eloquence'Whnd history 


combine together to instruct and affect use 
: ` {lo be Continued.] 
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[By that malignant tribe, who are naturally envious of 


the good fortune of those, who by chance’ or merit 


have acquired the favour and protection of greatness, 


ahe muse gnd memory of William Whitelicad have 
Because he was 


been assailed with furious rancour. 
Poet Laureat toa Prince it has’bcen thought n 
` gary by the tools of faction to deny him his mer 


a writer, and his independence as a man. Every 
; patriot, every witling of opposition has en- 
t 


geageured o tarnish Ins-reputation and pick the lau 


_ rel from his brow. Frem the sArerere uiis, from the 
polished severity of Junius down to the gress abuse ot 
the spur-gall’d buckiey, this amiable puet has experi- 

He has been ri- 
diculed by some, and cursed by others; but sneers 
and banter and execration have had their brief reign, 
and it is time fur TRUTH and REASON to vindicate 

Fron: a careful perusal cf his works, and 

from the subsequent hovest record cf his life it mani. 

festly appears th.t he was neither a court parasite, 

His ‘ Odes,’ the peculiar object 

of much false and malignant criticism, are often ven 
'O 

the sarcasms of Churchill, who was probably biassed 
by the notoricus John Wilkes, we may boidly cppose 

Mr. Mason too, who 

had acquired a right tc decide, declared that he found; | 

to the poet’s honcr, more variety of sentiment and ex- 
pression than coud be expected froin the unifornaty 
of his topics tron) which he composed in compliance 

1 persuade my selt, con- 
inues Mr. Mason, the reader must agree wiih me in 

thinking that no court poet eycr hau fewer courtly 


enced ali the varieties of invecuve. 


their sway. 


nor a uull veggie. 


spirited and elegant specimens of Lyric Poetry- 


the better judgment cf Gray. 


with the tormis of lis ilace. 


- 
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Addison’s.] 


St. Botolph, Cambridge, in Febuary 1714-15. He 
was the second son of Richard Whitehead, a ba- 
ker, who lived in the parish of St. Botolph, and 
who in that capacity, served in the neighbouring 
College of Pembroke-Hall. He was of a very 
csreless disposition, attending little tq business, 
and employing his time chiefly in ornamenting, 
rather than cultivating, a few acres of land near 
the neighbouring village of Grantchester, which 
stills goes'by the name of Whiteliead’s Folly. 
At his death, he left considerable debts which his 
son very honourable discharged, by the profits 
arising from his theatrical productions. His 
mother was a very amiable, pious, prudent, and 
exemplary woman. ‘Their eldest son, John, who 
was borg fifteen years before the poct, was edu- 
cated for the church, and by the intérest of 
Mr. Bromley, afterwards Lord Montfort, obtain- 
ed the living of Pershore, in the doicese of 
Worchester, They had also one daughter, who 
died in infancy. j . 

He recived the first rudiments of his education 
at some common school in Cambridge; but at 
the age of fourteen, he was removed to Winches- 
ter having obtained a nomination into that col- 
lage, by means of Mr. Bromley, July 6, 1728. 

At school, according to the information of Dr. 
Balguy, he was always of a delicate turn; and 
though obliged to go to the hills with the other 
boys, he spent his time there in reading either 
- Plays or poetry, and was also particularly fond of 
the ¢ Atalantis,’ and other books of private his- 
‘tory in character. He very early exhibited his 
taste for puetry ; for while other boys were con- 
tented with showing up twelve or fourteen lines, 
ne would fill half a sheet, but always with En- 
glish verse. Atsixtcen he wrote a whole comedy. 
_ ta the winter of the vear 1732, he is said to 

z ab 
Die rton’s direction. It is certain, that he 
acted Magicia in the tragedy of ‘Cato, wiih 
-much apphyse. 

In 1733, the earl of Peterbo h, having P 
at his hbuse, near Soa apn cated a 
Winch ster, to show him the college, &e. The 
Earl gyeten guineas, to be disposca of in prizes 
he boys, and Pope set them a subject to 
ite (pon, vize Retersborough. Prizes of a 
guine/ cach were given to six. of the boys, 
ainom whom Whitehead was one >The remain- 
was laid out for other boys, in subscrip- 
tions } Pine's Horace, then aboutto be publish- 


 Hebever excelled in writing epigrams, nor 
did h{make «ny considerable figure in Latin 
| Verse jough he understood the classics very 
well, a had a good memory. He was, however, 
| empl d to translate into Latin the first epistle 
{ of- thak ssay on Man;' and the translation is 
still e nt in his own hand. Dobson’s success 
in trafating Prior's ‘Solomon,’ had put this 
| Projecinto Pope’s head; and he set various 
persono work upon it. | 
His heol f riendships were usually contracted, 
th noblemen or gentlemen of large for- 
as Lord Drumlanrig, Sir Charles Doug- 
rþbert Burdett, Mr Tryon, Mr. Munday 
of Leigenham, and Sir Bryan Broughton, to 
miter he removed to Oxford, he sent a 
focticasile from Winchester. ‘The choice of 
these pions Was imputdd by some of his sckoool 
fellows vanity, by others, to prudence; but it 
ing to his delicacy, as this would make 
him eat disgusted with the coarser manners 
of ordin} boys. 
chool-tutorto Mr. Wallop, afterwards 
Lord Uneton futher to the present Earl of 
‘de. njoyed, for some little lme,a 


William Whitehead was born in the parish of 
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stains, and that his page is, at the least, as white as lucrative place in the college, that of propositor 


ofthe hall. . : 

He had not resided at Winchester dbove two 
years, before his father died. However, by his 
own frugality; and what small assistance his 
mother could give him, he was enabled to con- 
tinue at school till he could appear a candidate 
for an election to New college. "i 

At the election,in September 1735 he was 
treated with singular injustice; for, though the 
force of superior interest, he was placed so low 
on the roll, beat it was scarcely possible for him 
to succeed to New College. Young, several 
years beforg, experienced the same fate. 

Being now superannuated, he left Winchester 
of course, dériving no other advant.ge from the 
coilege than a good education, which he grate- 

fully acknowledges, in the beautiful elegy ad- 
dressed Zo the Reverend Dr. Lowth, on his“ Life 


of William of Wykeham.” 


From the same fount, with reverence let me boast, 
The classic streams with early thirst I caught, 

What time, they say, the muses revell'd most, 

When Bigg presided, and when Burton taught. 

Two months after his disappointment at Win- 
chester, he. removed to the place of his nati- 
vity, where the peculiar circumstances of his 
being the orphun son of a baker of Cambridge, 
gave him an unquestionable claim to one of the 
scholarships, founded at Clare-Hall, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Pyke, ef that trade and town. His mother 
accordingly admitted him a sizer of this college, 
under the tuition of Messrs. Curling, Goddard 
and Hopkinson, November 26 1735; and die 
scholarship, though it an.ounted only to four 

hillings a-week, was in his circumstances a de- 
sirable object. : 

The notice which Pope had taken of him at 
school, prevented the inferiority of his station 
from bein’ any, hindrance to his introduction 
Anto the best companya. The ease and’ the natu- 

3 af bis manners, added to an agrees 
able and pleasing countenance, would alsa. 
facilitate the reception of a young man, who had 
only his ingenuity to recommend him. le was 
likewise very fortunate for him to find many per- 
sons who have since figured highly in the litera- 
ry and great world, contemporary students in the 
university. Among the number of his imme- 
diate comlemporaties were the honourable 

Charles Townshend, doctor Powel, doctor Bal- 

guy, doctor Ogden, doctor Ste bbing, and doctor 

Hurd, the present bishop of Worcester, with al} 

whom he contracted a particular intimacy. 

The poetical faculties of Whitehead now began 
to make a rapid progress; and be has himself ex- 
plained the cause, in his Elegy to doctor Lowth, 
He iusinuates that he thought it rather fortunate 
than otherwise, that be was not removed from. 
Winchester to Oxford, on account of the society 
of such men as it was his felicity to fiud contem- 
porary. students at Oxford i 
And sure in Grarta’s philosophic shade, 

Truth’s geryine image beam’d upon my sight 
And slow-ey "a reason lert her scher aid, : 

To forin, deduce, compare, and jvċge aright, 

Yes, e sweet fields! beside zeur osier'd stream 
Ful many an Attic hour my youth enjoy'd, 

Full many a friendsiiip forin’d, life's harniest dream 
And treesur’d many a bliss which never cloy’d. : 
The first peces re Puw hed, were verses on 

public occasions, the Marriage of the Pree oF 

Wales, in 1736, inserted in the Cambridge Gra- 

tulaitions. They little excel the prize-verses he 

Wrote at school, which have but little merit, if we 

Ceduct’ from them that of mere easy versifica- 

uon, which he seems to have acquired by sedu- 

loucly imitating Pope’s manner. Neither his fan- 
cy nor Judgment appear to have risen in any de- 
gree cqual to what incommon progress might he 
expected from a mind, which, a very few years 
alter, exhibited both these qualities so strikingly, ` 
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Among the many pieces written at thet early 
period. the Vision of Soloimọn is the only one 
that seems to indicate the future poet. 

This, perhaps, would not have becn the case, 
had he taken the versification of Spenser, Fair- 
fax, Milton, and poets similar to them, for his 
model, rather than the close and condensed cou- 
plets of Pope; for in that way of writing, his fan- 
ey would h.-ve developed itself earlier, and per- 
haps have obtained greater strength and powers 
ofexertion. But though he had read Spenser in 
his childhood with avidity, and was fully capable, 
as appcars by the vision of Solomon, of catching 
his manner; yet the fashion of the time jed him 
toexercise himselfin that mode of composition, 
which was then esteemed the best. He began 
to write verses first before the school of Milton 
rose in emulation of the school of Pope, and had 
even become an author before Collins, Akenside, 
Gray, Warton, Mason, and some others had dil- 
fused just ideas of a more perfect species of poe- 
try, by substituting fiction and fancy, picturesque 
description and romantic imagery, for wit and 
rhyme, sentiment and satire, polished numbers, 
rparkling couplets, and pomied periods. 

In 1741, he published his beautiful epistle On 
the Danger of writing Verse, with which be only 
first commenced a poet. It exhibited sich a 
specimen of clegant versification, such close and 
condensed expression, so much sense, enlivened 
with all the fancy the didactic species of its com- 
position would admit, that it obtained general 
admiration, and was highly approved by Pope 
himself, of whose preceptive manner it is sure- 
ly one of the most happy imitations extant. 

In June 1742, he was elected fellow of Clare- 
Hall, about a year befure he commenced master 
of arts. His.mother dying in April before, had 
not the satisfaction of seeing her son thus fixed 
in a situation which was probably the “height of 
her ambition. Yet his ireproachable conduct, 
asa collegiateshis great proficicncy as a scholar, 
and his rising reputation as a.. poct, must have 
sufficiently removed her fears concerning his 
future advancement: ‘Vo her, and indecd to 
both his parents, he scems always to have born 
the truest filial affection, as appears from the 
first of his epistolary poems To the honourable 
Charles Townsend, and the Verses to his Mo- 
ther, on her Birth-day, which place lis moral 
qualities in a pleasing light. A mother who 
impressed upon her son that early sense of a 
Gud and a Providence. which he retained through 
life, affords an example wortuy of imitation. 

In 1743, he published Atys and Adrasius, a 
pleasing and pathetic tale, tahen fiom heredotus, 
in which, with equal judgment, though notwith 
equal ‘orce, he copied the narrative style of Dry- 
den, in his ** Fables.” 

The same year, he published an epistle in the 
manner of Ovid, from Ann Bullen to Henry the 
Kigth, in which, though he made a judicious use 
of the queen’s original letter, and in his own ad- 
ditions preserved a true character iste unity, with 
jt, yet it cannot with justice be ranked high 
among the numerous prucuctions of this kind. 

His next poem was this Essay on Ridicule, 
whichalso appeared in i743. ‘This is a studiea 
performance, the parts of it put together with 

` much csre, and that chain uf reasoning preseiv- 
eg iait whut wbesubject seemed to uemand. 
In the ediion of 1774. some lines at the conclu- 
sion of the poem, which he thought authorized 
too free a use of his talent, are omittcd. In its 
first siate. be had neither mentioned the name 
of Swift nor of Pope publicly, because be did 
not think either of them bad employed it with 
sufficient reserve. Yet he had there held Lucian, 
Cervantes, and Addison as legitimate models. 
But in the last edition, the palm of just ridicule 
_is given to Addison alone. 
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The publication of this poem was soon after , point of style, consicered only-wi i 
followed by Nobility, an Epistle to the Earl of | Peet iis the stage, it eee a 
Ashburnham, written also in happy imitation of | the actor's delivery. It is not perhaps suh | for 
Pope's manner. This poem, for what reason is | ly elevated for the closet; but ee oe 
not known, he dia not insert in either of the edi- | ne.al, more poetical beauties in his i ee 
tions of his works. , verse than in that of Corneille. amatic 

During the timeof his being an under gradu- | In 1751, he published his Hymn to the N 
ate, he lived a very studious life, observing the | of Bristol Spring, writien in the manner a hr 
strictest frugelity pessible, that he might be the | classical addresses to heathen divinities, of TA 
less burdensome to an affectionate mother. Af- į the Hymnsof Homer and Calinvachus a e 
ter taking a very creditable degree, and being | archetypes. This poem is essentiall diffe = 
emancipated from those mathematical studies | in point of style and manner from a of bi a 
for which young men of his tribe seldom have | ther productions. ‘The frequent sonics e 
much relish, hc wrote rapidly, though not care- | sions which he made to Bristol, with the aie 
lessly, for the press; but this rapidity, as itdid | Jersey and his lady, furnished him with a 4 
not continue through life, probably arose at the | ject; and the translations of Prior, as Ga 
time, rather from a laudable desire of self-main- | poems of Armstrong and Akenside then ee 
tenance, than any undue eagerness for poetic | neral estimation, directed his taste to the ate Oe 
tame. — in which that subject might best be treated : 

_ Possessed ofa fellowship, it was now his inten- | He had before written a little fanciful burle 
tion to take orders, and with that view, be pre- | poem, intituled the Sweepers, which has “sh 
pared himself for the church ; but shortly after- | parody, and more of invention than the + Spl a 
wards, a circumstance occurred, which led him | did Shilling’ of Philips. In this ludicrou oe 
to dlefer putting this design into practice, and in | the other serious poem, he shows hims i; oh 
the end occasioned his relinquishing the idea | sessed of an ear well-attuned to that B 
altogether. _ | pause and of cadence, which are as Essenu, 

Fhe late Earl of Jersey was making inquiries | the structure of blank verse as rhyme itself i h 
after a proper person to take the private tuition j| that species of heroic numbers, to which it ae 
a a sey he es hisonly hope, from | its name. i p ai 
the death of hts elder brother; on which account |! The same year, he wrote th i 
brobably he durst not trust him to the dangers of |/on Friendship, ica friend gee e 
a public education, as his constitution appeared |ifor leading a dependent life, and for not faking 
to be very delicate. Fortunately for the young | orders, or entering upon some stated profes on 
Viscount, Whitehead was recommended to his | This delicate poem contains his own vindicuiies 
father, by Mr. Commissary Graves, as a person | and is written with all the careless ease, but with 
fully qualified for this important charge. His |'more of elegance than we usually find in simil: 
recommendation was successful; and Whitehead, |prolusions of Prior. It paints, in “amiable 
when the offer was made, did not hesitate to jjloura, the character and feelings of the wach 
accept ite He therefore in 1745, removed to the |jwhich gives it a charm superior even to the it 
eatl’s house in London, where he was placed up- fyular felicity of its diction. Yet this latter on 
on the most liberal footing. He had also the flity must ever secure it the approbation a 


cate of a young Frivud Uf ihe family, now geveral (‘Mose Teades, who can’ admire pleasing senti 
ments, expressed with the purest simplicity. 


Stephens, who was brought up with lord Visiers, 
as the companicn of his studies. Many otber lit a K 

At Michatl:nas, 1746, he resigned Ais fellow- | ed oak equal en aa Sater taes a 
ship, in compliance with lord Jersey's nclinati- | such as the istles to Mr. Camb id ae 
on, who wished him, while.be continued in his | Garrick, rf Hoadly and kon i E Mr. 
family, :.ot to take orders, which the stautes of | manner of @utaine and Ga i corn 
Clarehall would have obliged him to do. When Moore begen $ The World?’ 

H.ving now many intervals of leisure for his Whitehead, umong uthers, gave T ae 
own favorite studies, he employed himse}fiimost | and contributed the 12th, igue and Ari ara 


| 
entirely in dramatic compositions. He hewed| In 1754, he collected his works into a volume 
. ` : 
l2mo, among which he inserted his Fatal Con- 


in 1753, 


an carly talent, not oniy for writing in th: way, 
but for acting. On his coming to town hiwro.e stancy, or Love in Tears, a sketch of a tragedy 
in the high heroic taste, which made part of 


a ballad farce, intituled The Edinburgh hll, in 
which the young pretender is the princip cha- | Focte’s farce of* The Diversions of the Morning.’ 
At the time of arranging that volume, he sy 


racter. It was not represented, and is stk MS. 
But he soon attempted higher things, ud be- aged in prepating for the stage his tragedy 


gana tragedy, cated the Roman Fatheron the 


: Teusay which was exhibited ; 
subject of Corneille’s * Horace,’ which as pro- d at Drury Lane 


theatre, April 20 5 i . 

duced on the stage at Drury lanc, Febriry 24, puda though ae PA eer ie le ap- 
1750, and obtained thë just approbatio of re- | inscribed it, when prirtcad, to ee He 
peated and numerous audiences. He seribed | carl of Jersey. It showed the bili 5 illiers, now 
it, when printed, to the honorable ‘Vhoas Vil- | vorite actress, Mrs. Pritchard j Tos of his fa- 
liers, afterwards earl of Clarencon. Itas been | the part of Creusa to great a s : 10 peréormed 
so frequently exhibited with applause.nd has | Garrick and Mossop also Ape ites see te ‘r 
shown so many actors and actresses to #antage | formance was so perfect, that i in ei € per- 
that itis almost unnecessary to say any Ug more | sible for it not to succeed in ther pee al 
concerning it, than that it surely is a ‘cat im- | yet it has seldom been revived Sr cies 
provement on one of the great Corne:'s best | the dramatic powers of W hitehead {a at shows 
tragedies, and may be ranked amonghe best | vantage than the Roman Father Shien: ad- 
of the cramatic pieces of this age. ‘itis an | turn in the course of theatrical exl oe ARES NS 
improvement of Corfeille’s play only.The ra- | play is founded on the Ion of Euripi PES The 
dical defect of the story is not absolut remov- ; plot is extremely heighted Dee ove 
ed; and after the Curiatii are killedae fable | ducted; nor has there perha 
still drags, yet not in any degree as ites in the 
French tragedy. With respe o 7 o" 
action and of time, the piece is: .' reqs 
respect to the unity of place, isco ocs cet 
detective. In point of charact': i>i 
ety and discrimination truly ....: >. 


and admirably con- 
> s ever bee 

genuine and native simplicity iniegduced “inte 
dramatic writing than that of ilyssus, bred upin 
the service of the gods, and kept unacquainted 
wita the vices of mankind. Whoever compares 
the two dramas, will readily allow, that to alter 
1} astory of so very fabulous a kind, in which the 


+ 


a 


b 


intervention of Pagan divinities. appear so netes- 
sary, into a probable action, and also where a 
connected train of natural circumstances result- 
ing one from another, ieads toan atfecting catas- 
trophe, must have been a work of extreme-`difħ- 
culty. This Whitehead has very successfully 
achieved. There is hardly a single tragedy of 
English manufacture in which the three unities 
are more accurately ohserved. ‘The language of 
Cyeusa is also more elevated than that nf the 
Roman Father; the catastrophe results naturally 
from the action that precedes it, but it does not 
satisfy. The crime of the queen, as she so very 
unwillingly consents to the poisoning of Ilyssus, 
seems hardly great enough to merit capital pu- 
nishment. Euripides, who knew her much more 
criminal, suffers her to exist to the end, and by 
making Ion attempt to avenge on his unknown 
mother the crime she had been guilty of, in at- 
tempting to poison him, her unknown son. pro- 
duces an incident truly theatrical Whitebead, 
by not admitting this double project of parracide 
into his plan, has perhaps decreased the theatri- 
cal effect, of which ihe Greek poet had furnish- 
ed him with the example, and which, had he im- 
proved upon it, as he has on all the other inci- 
dents of the Ion, might have made the last act 
much more perfect. It is certain, however, that 
for this purpose, the preceding plot of the whole 
piece must have been differently constituted. 
[To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The ensuing letter to the Editor of a literary journal 
published in London, and conducted by scholars of 
_ celebrity, will convince the lovers of polite literature, 
who honour the Port Folio with a perusal, that the 
youthful lays of the celebrated Mr. Moore, even 
when publisned ander the disadvantage of being the 
posthu:nous work of an anonymous writer, attracted 
the attention, and solicked the pratse of the ‘rds: 
scrupulous. We do not, however, and we know that 
our friend, Mr. M. does not, subscribe to the apinion 
of the Critic, respecting Waller. But the Editor 
owes it toan amiable man and a most accomplished 
scholar, to declare that the no haa A sesionably, is 


- 


but a just tribute to one, who has @questionably, in 

all his writings, attained the true sect¢t of fine writ- 

ing, and, like Addison, Goldsmith, Parnell, Prior, and 

La Fontaine, can uuite highly polished elegance to 

archly smiling simplicity. ] 

The spirit of true poesy has been so long laid 
among the tombs of our liteyary fathers, that 
even the apparition of Genius ts, and ought to be 
considered, in our days, highly ‘miraculous. 
The litle volume containing the poetical works. 
of the late ‘lr. Littl, Esq. is a phenomenon of 
this kind. The editor; ina very ingenious pre. 
face, abounding with classical remark and | 
lite criticism, gives a brief account of the aut 
who, as it appears, was his particular friend, 
and a youngyanan of the most afdent sensibility, 
and refined passion. His eulogium on Catullus, 
is elegant and accurate; but I do not Se in 
the too favourable opinion he seems to entertain 
of the ‘sentimental levity, the ‘ grata protervitas’ 
of a Sedly.’ The amatory writers of an earlier 
date were certainly more fanciful, and, at the 
same time, more natural; I shall only insta:.ce 
the names of a Randolph, or a -Drayton, pocts, 
-with whose works l doubt not that Mr. Little 
himself was particularly intimate. ‘Lo those | 


do not scruple to add Suckling, as much superior 


in delicate simplicity to his more famous con- 
temporaries. In describing the warmer emotions 


of the heart, there isa chastity of expression re+ 


quired, which can alone give a durability of co 
louring to performances of a nature generally 
eyenescent, orat least liable to decay with their 
gubject. 
purity, is delighted with the mythologica <x :. 


Who, at this period of comparative: 


vagance of Waller, or the polished peda : > | 
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Lansdown? Their admirers are departed with 
our grandames. or only exist in maiden-aunts, 
and antiquated beauties who, happily, know very 
little of the matter. As forthe so much celebra- 
ted elegies of Hammond, they are, though mo- 
dern, even less sufferable ; the stiff, affected exer- 
cises of a school-boy, not the spontaneous and 
animated effusions of a lover; and I can hardly 
determine, whether even the mad flights of the 
Della-crusca tribe. wild and inconsistent as they 
are, may not be more appropriate to the delinea- 
tion of those sentiments which owe thcir very 
birth to the temporary frenzy of an overheated 
heart, and, sometimes, of an overheated head. 
Though some may style this apathy, it is cer- 
tainly the apathy of rcason; and cannot be refu- 
ted by the chimerical enthusiams of any 
metaphysical inamorato, from the time of Pet- 
rarch himself to the present. After this short 
digression, I shall enter more minutely into a 
detail of the pieces which so forcibly demand our 
attention, first pointing out their peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

Althongh they may, casually, betray the in- 
considerate levity and effervescence of youth, 
they are, generally, correct and finished ; there is 
much versatility of measure, but the diction and 
style are uniformly splendid. ‘The playful arch- 
ness of Matt. Prior hasbeen, in in some places, 
happily imitated, as in the lines, begining‘ Yes, 
l think I once heard of an amorous youth,’ &c. 
in the song, p.» 39; in the ‘ Kiss;’ and in * Fanny 
of Timmol.’ Many poems, of a more sublime 
or affecting order, remi@d us of that simple 
sweetness which Langherne once so frequently 
evinced. The % Shield’ is nothing inferior to 
the best e*““ray’s minor odes, and, consequent- 
ly, will adMmrt of no sort of comparison with the 
monstrous productions of the day, for which the 
editor expresses a commendable distaste. ¢ It 
Screams for the guilt of days that are past,’ is 
awelully fine, and worthy of a poet, as is like- 
wise, `. 

‘ n as damp boughs creak, and the swinging 

sAic 
‘Sings to the raving spirit of night.’ 


The song, p. 115, is infinitely beautiful, and 
contains much real wit, bleaded with exquisite 
| I shall present it as a specimen: 


If I swear by that eye, you'll allow ` 

Its look is so shifting and new, 

The oath I might take on it now, 

The very ncxt glance would unao ! 

Those bauies that nestle so sly, 

Such different arrows have got, 

That an oath on the glance of an eye, 
Such as your’s, may be off in a shor! 
Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Tho’ each ssftoment the treasure renews, 
If my cona:a icy wishes to trip, 

I may kiss of off the oath when I choose! 
Or a sigh may disperse from that fowr 
The dew and the oath that are there, 
And I'd make a new vow ev'ry hour, 

To lose them so sweetly in air! 

But clear up the the heav'n of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On iny heart I will pledge you my vow, 
And they must be both broken together! 


It would be easy to produce specimens of si- 
milar excellence, but 1 forbear to trespass upon 
the limits of yonr miscellany, and remata, . 

Yours, &c. 
gy 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 


The phrase‘ Enlightened governmentof France, 
made use of in the jate message of the Pre- 
sident, has given rise tu various constructions. 


The frends, as well as foes of the present ad- 
e- a 


`, aese poems shall soon appear in this Miscellany. 


tedly a despot. 
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ministration, are left to conjecture the idea Mr. 
Jefferson meant it should signify. Though 
enightened is nota very vague term, yetone half 
of the Community seem to be in the dark respec- 
ting the intention ofthe author in making use 
of it. . If it had been applied to an individual it 
would doubtless mean a man of an enlarged and 
well informed mind, possessing correct and ex- 
tensive views of things; and we see no reason 
why the same signification should not be attached 
to it when applicd to a government. But we 
cannat believe, or rather we hope that Mr. Jeffer- 
son did not mean to insinuate any thing commen- 
datory of the mode. or the administration, by 
which the affairs of France are conducted. If 
he did, it is a sentiment at which the minds of 
nine-tenths of his enlightened fellow. citizens 
revolt. ‘The First Consul of France is undoub- 
In the language of scripture, 
‘having no law, he is a law unto himself.’ The 
idea he has of justice or religion, is, in the one 
case, what he deems the aggrandisement of his 
country, and in the other what current circum- 
sances may require. [ora curious specimen of 
the former let the reader uR to the treaty be- 
tween France and Spain, at the close of the 4th 
article, he will find written as follows: ‘and the 
First Cousul shall give as an indemnity to the 
king of Tuscany, the country of Piambono, which 
belongs to the king of Naples:” or in other 
words, for some favour J have received of Puui, 
1 will give him the coat, which is the property 
of Peter = 


3 
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In ‘ Ramah Droog, or wine does Wonders” a 
comic opera from the pen of the lively Coss, we 
Gnd the following tolerable specimen of dramatic 
wit. — ** Chellingoe, a retainer at an East India 
Court, asks Liffey, an honest Hibernian, if he 
ever heard the titles of the Rajah. The Irish- 
man replies in the Negative. Chellingoe then 
informs him, that “ He is the Mighty Monarch 
the Mahah Rajah, Surooj Seing; that is, the son 
of the lion, brother-to the Son and Moon, and 
cousin to all the Stars in the Firmament.” On 
which Liffey exclaims, * what blessed weather 
you must have in this country, ifhe and his rela- 
tions ave on good terms together. I suppose a 
foggy day, ora dark night, is a sure sign of a quar- 
rel in the family! 

Smoke Jacks are now vefiding in London, 
which, in the eloquent language of the maker, 
are on an entire new principle, applicable to all 
chimnics, will go years without once oiling, and 
will roast any number of joints, with or without 
spits. It is to be lamented, that, in addition to 
these wonderful properties of these marvellous 
smoke jacks, it could not have been said, that 
they would roast, witout fire, and furnish din- 
hers, without meat. " 

The United States Gazette observes that a 
Steer is advertised as having strayed away from 
Georgetown college. Itis mentioned that a des- 
cription of the animal is given, but that nothing 
is said about the proficiency he has made in his 
studies. It is probable that the government of 
the College having discovered him to be a mere 
calf, have rustucuied him. 

A Gentleman, speaking of those who marry 
pretty wives. said, that in six months a beautiful 
woman became ugly to her husband; and, what 
Was worse, she continued beautiful to others. 

Don Francisco Destuniga said o° a lad:, who 
was just married, and who, though very ugly, 
had a great fortune, taat her husbaon. bad takca 
her by the weight, and paid nothiug for work- 
manship. 
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The following humorous ode tò Packwood, 
the man of razors, may be applicd to Hopkins, 
who whether acute or blunt himself, certainly 
commupicates sharpness to others. 


Thou, who hast set at nought the grinders stone, 
And rendered absclete the barbcr’s hone: 

no, to a blunted peaknife dost impart 
“the razor’s keenness....such thy magic art 
Oh, Packwood! smoothly could iny verse begin 
And finish, as thy strop has left my chin, 
Thy praise on zephyrs’ gen:le wing should float 
From Cornwall to the house cf Jolin o Croat. 


When Cook, whose well-earn’d famo shall ne’erdecay, 
O'er scuthern climes pursued his venvrous way, 
A knife once shav’d an Otaheitan chief, 
’Twasa knife, tar, that gate his ave relic; ! 
Oh, Packwood! then had genercus Brirain known 
Thy matchless arts she fondly calls her own, 
The chief had danced for joy, ner card to stop 
Rich with the present of thy paste and strop. 


To victors, then, shall praise sublime be prid 
Yor ruthless deeds, wha whet the glittering blade; 
The meed of verce shall Philip's son attains 
Or Cesar wake the bard's heroic strain, 

And Packwood live unsung; -who gives to steel 
A blimeless edge ’tis almost bliss to fect? 

For wit and razors will ’tis said, I ween, 

Both pain uf least, when exquisitely keen, | 


Ye,*who have calmly felt the razor stray 
Adown your cheeks, as Packwood smooth’d the way, 
So smooth’d the way that hunters have not fear’d, 
While bent on speed, to mow the bristly beard; 
Ye sons of fashion, ever smart and sleek, -. . 
Ye sons of toil, wha shave but once a week, 
Stroke all youc happy chins, your voices raise 
A grateful chorus in your Packwoud’s praise. 


And ye, alas! unblest, who jovless trace 
A tedious progress on a pensive face, 
As in the faithful class too oft yeview | 
What blocd-stain’d tracks the ill stropt razor drew... 
To Grace Church-street repair with half a crown, 
For ease a monarch might the whole lay down. 
Then spare your tortirid chins, to Pact: wood haste, 
And prove the virtues of his strop and paste. 


The following extract from Sir Phillp Sydney, 
will show why thqattempt failed to naturalize in 
*England the hex@meter of the Romans. 


First shall virtue be t@&¢ and beauty counted a blemish 

’Ere that I leave with song of praise her praise to so- 
lemnize. ` 

O no, no, worthy shepherd, worth can never enter a title 

Where proofs justly do teach, thus matcht, such worth 
to be nought worth. 

Let nota puppet abuse thy sprite, king’s crowns do not 
help them 

From the haus head ach, nor shoes cf gold do the gout 
heal: 

And precious couches full cft are shakt with a fever. 


Winstanley, in his account of Abraham Fraunce. 


As soon as stn beams could once peep out from the 

mountains i i 

And by the dawn of day had somewhat lighted Olym- 
pus, l | 

Men, whose lust was law, whose life was still to be 
lusting, 

Whose thriving thieving, convey’d themselves to a hill 
top . : i 

That stre:ched forward to the Heracleotica entry 

And moult of hilus, looking thence down to the main 
sea 

For seafaring men, but sceing none to be sailing 

They krew “twas bootless to be looking there for booty 


* I have read somewhere, I believe in Dr. Beattie’s 
very entertaining and useful Theory of Language, that 
Wallis, the famcus grammarian, thus translated a Latin 
hexameter. 

Quid faciam ? moriar? et Amyntanı perdet Amyntas ? 
in an English one 2 

What shall I do? shall I die? shall Amyntas murder 
Amyntas? 

Lord Orford in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
_ Authors, ascribes a very curious line to queen Elizabeth, 

who we may all remember, was in the habit of study- 
ing the ancients Her majesty is supposed to be de- 
scribing the peculiarities of some of the Latin poets. 

Persius a crab staf, bawdy Martial, Ovid a tine wag 


[Note by the Editor] 


hd 
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The following will produce a smile on the ; or disavow any particular conversation, which 
face of every author, who remembers his indo- | might be specified. Dissatished with this, Col. 
lence, and on the face of every Printer and Book- / B. replicc, that unless General Hamilton gave 


seller, who remembers his vexction at delay, and 
the procrastination of literary cares. 
«Dryden's happy disposition of mind was, 
however, sometimes disturbed and rufiied by the 
importunity of his bookseller; on when: during 
the latter period of his life, he depended for a con- 
sidcrable part of his subsistence, and whose de- 
mands for what, in theNechnical language of the 
Printing house, is called Cojr, he was not always 
able to satisfy." (dfcJone's new Life of DRYDEN, 
From the letiers, which passec between Ton- 
sonand Dryden, we find thatthey had occasion- 
ally some slight bickerings, which however, dq 
not seem to have produced any lasting ill will on 
either side. Booksellers, as the subordinate 
agents of literature might be expected to possess 
some qf that softness of manners, which letters 


sts ad impart to those who cultivate the liber- 


al art; but by him, who is to live by the sale of 
books, 1 fear a book is considered merely as an 
article oftrade; and the mosticarned or ingenious 
treatise @ger written, when viewed in acommer- 
nial light too often appears only a volume, con- 
sisting of a certain number of sheets of paper, 
by the sale of which a profit is mace. I may 
add that the conduct of traders in general, in the 
last century, was less liberal and their manners 
more rugged, than at present.’ [iċid. 


OBITUARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMPERIAL HONOUR’S awful h 

Shall point his lonely bed. i! | 
This morning, the mournful intelligence of 
the death of Major-General ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON has saddened this city, and wilt 
jong afflict the nation. He was killed by the 
Vice-President of the Unjted States in a duel, 
fought on the Jersey shore, on the morning of 
the 1ith of July. Whether General Hamilton 
was, or not, a victim to private malignity, fo- 
mented by party rancour, his untimely death 
will be permanently regretted by every Amen- 
can, who remembets the signal services, both in 
the cabinet andin the field, which this accomplish- 
ed scholar, this Valiant soldier, this SAGACIeUs 
STATESMAN, has rendered to a country, which, 
without his courage and counsels, would have 
long since mouldered into insignificance, or mad- 

dened into anarchy. : 
From various and well supported testimony it 
appears, that the cause of this fatal duel was a 
letter, some time since published, in which it 
was stated that General H. had said in conver- 
sation, he thought Col. Burr a dangerous man, 
and who ought not to be trusted- This letter, 


originally printed in Albany, was afterwards re- 


published in New-York. Col. Burr, in the close 
of the month of June, wrote to Gen. Hamilton, 
requesting whether he had ever uttered any 
thing like the expressions attributed to him. The 
General replied that he had no remembrance of 
the conversation alluded to, and as no particular 
expressions were indicated in the letter, he could 


‘not undertake tosay whether he had or had not held 


such a conversation, but thatif Col. B. would spe- 
cify any particulardiscourse, or state any particu- 
lar words, they should be instantly either avowed 
or disavowed. Col. Burr replied that it was.not 
in his power to specify the particular conversa- 
tion; but insisted that General Hamilton should 
declare, whether he ever had, in uny conversation 
whatever, used any expressions, derogatory to the 
character of Col. Burr. ) 
and perémptory demand General Hamil > o 
clared he was not bound to answer, but ag. . 

pressed his willingness at once frankly t = 


To tbis compre}: -7min 


him a direct answer, he must fight him. *General | 


H. declared this improper, that he could give 
no other answer, and, therefore, must accept the 
challenge. 
ed in several important causes before a court, 
then in session, he could not immediately fight, 
but, c^ the rising of the court, he would inform 


| col. Burr of the time of mecting. All this passed 
j about a fortnight ago. 


General Hamilton then 
fulfilled, as usual, his duty as an advocate, on 
Monday made his will, on Tuesduy attended at 
bis office, was apparently serene and cheerful, 
and pave several elaborate Jaw opinions. On 
Wednesday, at the dawn, he repaired to Hobo- 
ken, in New-Jersey, to meet colonel Burr. On 
the way Gencral Hamilton declared to his friend 
and second, that he should not fire at the chal- 
lenger, nor had the slightest wish to molest him. 

General H. received the fire ofhis antagonist, 
fell, pronounced himself a dead man, and being 
conveyed to the house ofa friend at Greenwich, 
he immediately requested that Bishop Moore 
might be sentfor. Meanwhile, he was attended 
by Mr. Mason ef the Dutch church, with whem 
he conversed on the topic of his approaching 
dissolution, EXPRESSED HIS FIRM BELIEF IN 
CHRISTIANITY, and his fervent hope of forgive- 
DESS, THROUGH THE MERITS AND MEDIATION 
OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER. He “¥en added 
if be could receive the Hoty SACRAMENT, he 
thought he could die.in tranquillity. 


But as his services had been engag- 


uring the conversation, Mr. Mason wished 


that general EI. would bear testimony against 
the practice of duclling, which would be a crown- 
ing service to thosc, which he had already ren- 
dered to ħis country. The general replied, that 
no man more abhorred the practice, and at his 
death it.svould-be discovered, he had left a eò- 
Jemn Protest aguinst a custom so ferocious and 
unprincipled. 
for a long period, he had been convinced nothing. 
would appease his antagonist, and though 
he had strenu@tSly and sincerely endeavored it 
was impossiQlé to shun the encounter. 

. When the Bishop arrived, general Hamilton 
fervently expressed his gratitude to the weeping 
prelate, and again declared, that the doctrines 
of our religion enabled him to meet death with 
fortitude, and that if he could receive the sacra- 
ment, resignation would ensue, as he cherished 


He then assured Mr. Mason that- 


n lively and holy hope of the mediation of Gon’ 


DUR Saviour. The Bishop immediately admi- 
nistered the sacrament, and from that moment, 
-he general averred himself happy. 

the 12th, at 2 o'clock, be died, surrounded 
multitude of sorrowing friends, anxiously 


surveying one, so dearly loved, and so fatally lost. | 


` Solemn, beyond description. wa®the chosing 
scene of his life. Jn the morning, he requested 
that his friends would be present at a conversati- 
on between him and the Bishop. General Ha- 
milton then declared, with solemnity, that when 
he went to the field, he had determined not to 
fire at Col. Burr, that he retained against him 


| no malice, that he was dying in peace with all 


men, and, he hoped, with his Gon; that he was 
perfectly reconciled to death, though he knew 
his friends would deplore its manner, which he 
did himself; as both from religious and political. 
reasons, he held duelling in detestation. 

The Bishop then prayed with the Christian 
sufferer, and if aught could have changed the. 
Decree of Providence, it would have been these 
pious orgies, so fervent and so pathetic. All 
present.on their knees and with many tears, im- 

ov. deaven to bless,and preserve their friend. 


‘te the rest were absorbed in grief, the ge- 
4 ‘ane appeared tranquil. His intrepid seul 


- 


=+} 


1 


{3 was unappalltd at the approach of death, and 
calmly bidding bis friends farewel he intreated 
them not to mourn, for he wns happy. He re- 
tained his senses to the last, and expired with- 
outa groanțt — | 

‘Thus bas perished, in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of his usefulness, ALEX ANDER 
HAMILTON, the man of exalted sentiments, and 
extensive views, whose theories guided the states- 
man, whose eloquence influenced senates, whose 
delicacy might have polished courts, and whose ver- 
satile talents blessed mankind. Ile has fallen, 
not in the course of nature, not jeopardizing his 
life in the high places of the field, but by a pri~ 
vate and petty hand, and his perplexed and sor- 
rowing country makes the pathetic interrogatory 
of the royal Psalmist : | 

KNOW YE NOT THAT THERE JS A 
GREAT MAN, FALEN THIS DAY IN 
ISRAEL? | 


` 


In the PoLrTicaL REGISTER, a new and ex- 

' cellent paper, conducted by Wituiam J ACKSON, 

Esq. of this city, we find a character of general 

. HAMILTON so tersely, energetically, and beauti- 

. fully expressed, that we cannot refuse ourselves 

the pleasure of transcribing it, as most honour- 
able to the head and the heart of the author. 

Thys hath fallen, prematurely fallen, the HERO, 
to whois military ardour and accomplishments 
America confessed the highest obligations; the 
CıvILIAN, from whose luminous and correct 
mind proceeded that invaluable commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States, which es- 
sentially contributed to insure its adoption ; the 
STATESMAN, to whose talents we are indebted 
for the organization of our finances, znd the 
establishment of our public credit; the Jurist 
and. the ScuoLar, whose combination of intel- 
Jectual powers fofmed the boast and ornament 
of our country; the Parniot, who gave, with 
glowing.-zeal, to tiat country, the unceasing. 
efforts oP his superior. mind;—and the l 

` who, endeared to his friends by efery tender. 
and ennobled quality of the heart, received, ip 

‘YFeturn, the truest affection, Ang, he most re- 
spectful esteem. 

t Upon opening the General’s will, there was found 
enclosed ‘in it a letter to his wife, written on the 4th 


inst. iA which he tells her, that he had endeavoured, by 
all possible means, to avoid this duel, but that he found 


_ it impossible, unless by acting in a manng, which would. 


justly forfeit her esteem. That he should certainly fall, 
and shé should receive that letter, after his death. He 
begs her forgiveness for being the cause of so much pain 
to her, and earnestly entreats her to bear herself up un- 
der that load of grief, with which she would be over- 
whelmed, placing a firm reliance on a kind Providence, 
who wouid never desert her. 
id td e d + * é o d 
The friends of general Hamilton hare joined in 
quest to Governeur Morris to deliver an oration at his 
funera] ‘to-morrow. He has promised to do so, if he can 
sufliciently conquer his feelings. ‘The funeral is to be 
to-morrow Inorning at ten o'clock. 
== : ; 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.. 


, [This briliant specimen of the poetical powers of eney 
not more adnured by his friends fur the elegance of 
his literature, than For the ggodness and glow of his 

_ heart, was written while the author was at Bermuda,’ 
that Summer island, which his favourite Waller has 
made to “five in description, and /vuk green in song.’ 
Mr. Moore being in company with a lady cf the place, 
she playfully profierediim a ring.He gallantly replied 
in the following gallant verses. ] - 

THE WEDDING RING.* 
By Tuumas Moore, Ese. 

The author cf ‘* Little’s Poems,” and the translator of 

ANACREON. | 
No—Lady !—Lacy !~—-keep the ring, 
2 _ Oh: think how many a future year 
Of placid smile and downy wing 
May sleep within its holy sphere. 


E 
% ` 


Man, 


[The ensuing gratulatory 
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Do not disturb their tranqnil dream, 
Tho’ love hath ne’er the mystery warm’'d, 
Yet Heaven still sheds some soothing beam, 
To bless the bond itself hath form’d. 


But then that eye!....that burning eye! 
O! it doth ask, with magic power, 
If Heav'n can ever bless the tis, 
W here love enwreaths no genial flower. 


Away....away....bewildering lonk ! 

Or all the boast of virtue’s o'er; 
Go....hie thee to the sages book, 

And learn from Aim to feel no more. 


I cannot warn thee....every touch 

That brings my pulses close to thine, 
Tells me I want thy aid as much.... 

O: quite as much, as thou dost mine. 


Yet stay, dear love !....one effort yet; 
A moment turn those eyes away, 
And let me, if I can, forget 
The light that leads my soul astray. 


Thou say’st that we were born to meet, 
That our hearts bear one common seal; 
O! Lady....think how man’s deceit 
Can seem +o sigh, and feign to feel! 


When o'er thy face some gleam of thought, 
Like day-beams thro’ the morning air, 
Hath gradual stole, and I have caught 
_ The feeling, ere it kindled there; 


The sympathy I then betray’d, 

. Perhaps, was but the child of arts | 

The guile of one, who long hath play'd 
With all those wily nets of heart. 


O! thou hast not my virgin vow.... 
Tho’ few the years I yet have told, 

Can'st thou believe, I live till now, 
With loveless heart, or senses cold? 


No....many a throb of bliss and pain, 
For many a maid my soul hath prov’d; 
With some, I wanton’d warm and vain, 
_ While some J truly, dearly lov'd! 
The cheek to thine I fondly lay, 
To theirs hath been as fondly laid ; 
The words to thee } warmly say, . 
To them have been as warmly said. 


Then scorn at once a languid heart, 
Which long hath lost its early spring; 
Think of the pure, bright soul thou art, 
And....keep the ring, O ! keep the ringe 
Enough....now turn thine eyes AL DIM eve 
What! still that look....and still that sigh! 
Dost thou not feel my counsel then? 
O no....and, I confe ss, nor I! 
While thus to mine thy bosom lies, 
While tbus our breaths commingling glow, 
'T were more than woman to be Wise, 
'T were more than man to wish thee so. 
Did we not love so true, so dear, 
This lapse, could never be forgiven.... 


.But....hearts so fond! and lips sonear! 
Give me the ring, and now....O Heaven! 
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of the sensibility of genius. J ` 
digs 4 SONG _. re 
On the birth.day of Mrs.°¢seesetoes 
Written in Ireland. 


Of all my happiest hours of joy, 
And even I have had my measure, 
When hearts were full, and every eye 
Has kindled with the beams of pleasure, 


* Printed from the author’s manuscript. 


: verses, by the same author, 
are in a tone of gaiety, which can only be exceeded 
by that ardour of social affection, so characteristical 
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Such hours as this I ne'er was given, 
So dear to friendship, dear to blisses ; 
Young Love himself looks down from Heaven, 
To smile on such a day as this is ! 


Then, O my friends, the hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever; - 
And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remember'd ever! 


O! banish every thonght to night, 

Which could disturb our soul’s communion ; 
Abandon’d thus to dear delight, 

We'll even for once forget the Union. . 


On that let statesmen try their powers, 
And tremble o'er the rights they’d die for; 
The union of the soul be ours, 
And every union else we sigh for! ~ 
Then, O my friends, &c. 


In every eye around I mark ; 
The feelings of the heart o'erflowing ; 

From every soul I catch the spark 
Of sympathy, in friendship glowing. 


O! could such moments ever fly! 
O: that we ne'er were doom’d to lose em! 
And all as bright as Charlotte’s eye, i 


And all as-pure as Charlotte's bosom. 


But, O! my friends, this hour improve, 
Let’s feel as if we ne'er could sever; 


And may the birth of her we love, 
` Be thus with joy remember'd ever ! 


For me, whate’er my spn of years, 
Whatever sun may Jight my raving ; 
Whether J waste my Ife in tears, 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loving! 


This day shall come with aspect kind, 
Wherever fate may cast your ror er; 
He'll think of those he Jefi behind, 
And drink a health to bliss that's over. 
l Then, O my friends, &c. 
Waman 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Paropy oF Popr’s PROLOGUE To CATO. 


To catch th: eye by fawning tricks of art, 

To wake the passions, and to wound the heart; 
To make each pretty coxcomb sigh and maan, 
Act like a dunce, and think himself undone; 

For this fair Celia first assum'd her aits, 

And drew, from half-slain pedants, floods of tears; 
Gay beaus no more their pretty taces kept, 

But gaz'd on Celia’s charms,and sigh’d, and wept 
Fair Celia scorns by common airs to more 

Her suitor’s fondness, or the courtier’s love; 
To pity love would much ill breeding show, 
And wounded lovers well deserve their woe, 
Tears now shall low ftom sume more noble cause, . 
Such tears as coquets shed o'er faded gauze; ` 
She makes each breast wiii love's hot passion rise, 
And calls forth rolling tears trom coxcomb's eyes; 
Beauty confest in her fair shape she draws, 

How Juno lovk'd, and godlike Venus Was; 

No cozmon object Celia now displays, 

But wiat with rapture cach fond lop surveys. 

A coquet smiling at her happy fate, 

And gaining plaudits from each enipty pate. 
While thus she gives to each fond lover luws, 
What bosom beats not for his own dear cause? 
Who sees her move, but wonders ateach air? 
Who hears her laugh, and does not think ber fair? 
E'en when proud Anna, midst a splendid train, 
The silks of India, and the gold of Spain, 
Ignobly proud, and impotently great > 

H xpos'd her sable features, drawn in state, 
While thus in pomp and splendor Anna pasts 


{ All joy wab banish’d, and each face o'er cast 
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Her triumph ceas'd; scorn shot from every eve, 


And haughty Anria past unheeded by ; 

But Celia’s beauties soon attract the throng, 
And, Celia, Celia, faulter'd on each tongue; 
This last of beauties every fop ador'd, 

And charming Celia dwelt every word. 


Coxcombs, attend! be charms like these approv’d, 


And let your icy pene for once, be mov’d. 


TIANTONIA. 


FOR THE ‘PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O.pscuoo_, 


{The following trifles from a modern poet are what the 
Italians style concerti, the grace of them is lost in the 
translation. If they are inserted in the Port Folio, it 
is requested that room may be found for the original, 
with the expectation that some happier hand may 

But the 

most skilful will in vain seek a substitute for fancin- 

letto,kc. The captivating suavity, the elegant softness 
of those e + essions in Italian, cannot be rendered in 


give the playful grace which it possesses. 


our ruder tongue. } 
sA AMORE PITTORE. 
Un di sorpreso, O Fille, 
Vii Amor fancinletto, 
Che squarciata la benda alle pupille, 
Pingera attento inanri cavaletto: 
Ma quando mi appresai 
Al pittore novello, 
Dopiamente sorpuso rimirai, 
-© Che un dardo era il penello, 
La tela era il mio core, 
Ela tua imago dipingera Amore» 
TRANSLATION. 
LOVE A PAINTER. 


Some days ago, with great surprise, 
I saw a little love, dear maid, 
He’d torn the bandage from his eyes, 
And on his knee a pallet laid. 
But my surprise was doubly great, 
When I approach'd the puintet’s seat, 
And saw his pencil was a dart, ` 
The canvas he employ’d my heart, 
And thy sweet image painted by his art. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[From the manuscript stores of a friend and amateur, 
we derive the following. It has a strong resemblance 
- to the lively and caustic style of John Trumbull, Esq. 
If the author of M'Fingal woos in such a mode as 
this, every muse, if not t every maid, ought to be pro- 


pitious. ] 


A POETICAL LETTER, 
FROM LOVE-SICK JACOB TO COY NANCY. 


To thee, dear Nancy, thee my sweeting, 
Poor prisoner Jacub sendeth greeting: 
Whereas, so pleas’d the pow’rs above, 

I’m fall’n desperately in love; 

For Cupid took a station sly 

In one bright cerner of your eye, 

And from his bow let fly a dart, 

Which miss’d my ribs, and hit my heart. « 
Pierc’d thro’ and through, and passing further, 
‘Put all my insides out of order. 

Nor this the only plague, I found 

Love enter’d at the viewless wound; 

As mice into a cheese will creep, 
Through a smal] chink, and entering deep, 
While all without looks fair and well, 
They leave the cheese an empty shell: 
Unlucky Jacob, full of smart, 

Entreats you to return his heart; 

Or else, to ease his ceaseless moan, 

Make an exchange, and send your owne 

O Nancy! thee l love. more fully 

Than ever Hudibras lov’d Trulla; 

Nor Æneas ol old, nor Dido, 
Could love one half so hot as I do. 

I hold my Nancy more a goddess, 

Than Venus fir or Dian modest: 

Throny bout the world thy glories shine, 
Nor hath the sun such powers as chine. 


Thy looks make fair or cloudy weather ; 
Thy beauty keeps the world together, 


| You must direct me which to choose, 
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And should a drought e’er come. again, 
Should you but frown, I know ’twould rain. 
For you the earth produces flowers, 

For you clouds drop in lovely showers ; 
Fruits only grow that you may eat, 

And pigs and calves to find you meat. 
Your charming smiles, which we observe, 
Should you withhold the world would starve ; 
Earth would withhold her wonted store, 
And plums and peaches be no more. 

O Nancy! could you once but love me, 
How mighty glad poor Jacob would be; 
Nor time, nor fate, our love should sever, 
I’d stick to you like wax forever. 

Come love me, Nancy, for I tell you, 

I am a pretty clever fellow; 

And you must think so too, for (why ?) 

No one can tell so well as I. 

Here follows then, without objection, 

The rent-roll of poor Jack’s perfection :— , 
Know then, all womankind, that I, 

(When straight), am nearly six feet high; 
Whence, by plain reasoning, it appears 

I’m one of nature’s grenadiers : 

Yet I (to whisper this between us) 

Serve only in the wars of Venus. 

I'm brown, and one good thing (observe) is, 
I have black hair, mu’am, at your service. - 
OF wit I brag not, yet with brains 

Enough to walk in when it rains— 

To know the odds ’twixt cheese.and chalk, 
And tell a handsaw from a hawk; 

To cane a man that should abuse me, 
And hang myself if you refuse me. 

Now some, who judge of folks Ly book, 
Tell me I have a hanging look. 


The gallows rope, or marriage noase: 

I must, (as you and fate incline) 

Hang round your neck, or hang by mine; 
Your frowns or smiles can make or break me; 
So Nancy! or the d....1, must take me. 

I have some faults, my foes will bawl, 
But I’ve forgiven myself for all; 

And so I'm ne'er the worse, I fancy, 

If you can think so too, my Nancy; 

And while I doat thus on your charms, 
Pardon and take me to your arms ;— 

E’en as the pope (their sins forgiven) 
Sends all his servants safe to heaven ; 
Unless they miss the way to glory, 

And stop to dine at Purgatory. 

Let Venus, and let Cupid hear, 

And all the pow’rs by which we swear, 

If you for better, and for worse, j 
Will take poor Jacob to be yours, 

My love shali last so long, no doubt, 
Eternity shall first run out; 

And be so great (when I unfold it) 
Immensity shall stretch to hold it. 

And when death comes, in fire and thunder, 
To cut the marriage knot asunder, 

I'll hold you spite of wind and weather, 
Death’s dart shall nail us both together. 
Then yield, my fair, and with me take up, 
And I'll be yours, while I am Jacob. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


‘THE DOCTOR AND BIS APPRENTICE. 


A pupil of the Esculapian school 
Was just prepar’d to quit his master’s rule: 
Not that he knew his trade, as it appears, 
But that he then had learnt it seven years. ’ 


Yet think not that in learning he was cWeated— 
All that he had to study still 
Was, when a man was well or ill, 

And how, if sick, he should be treated. 


One morn he thus address’d his master: 
‘ Dear Sir, my honour’d father bids me say, 
If { could, now and then a, visit pay, 
He thinks, with you, 
To notice how you do, 
My business I might learn a little faster, 


‘The thought is happy,’ the preceptor cries; 
‘A better method he could scarce devise; 
So Bob, (his pupil's name), it shall be so, 
And, when I next pay visits, you shall go.’ 


To bring that hour, alas! time briskly fied. 
With dire intent, 
Away they went, 

And now behold them at the patient's bed. 


The master-doctor solemnly perus’d 
His victim’s face, and Ser his symptoms mus’d, 
Look’d wise, said nothing,—an unerring way; 
When people nothing-have to say. 


Then felt his pulse, and smelt his cane, - 

And paus’d and blink’d, and smelt again, 

And briefly of his corps perform'd each motion : 
Maneuvres that for death’s platoon are meant ; 
A kind of make ready and present, 

Before the full discharge of pill and potion. 


At length the patient’s wife he thus address’d: 
‘Madam, your husband's danger's very great; 
And, what will never his complaint abate, 
The man’s been eating oysters, I perceive,’ 
‘Dear! you're a witch, I verily believe,’ | 
Madam replied, and to the truth confess’d. 


Skill so prodigious Bobby too admir’d ; 

And home returning, of the sage inquir’d 
How these same oysters came into his head? 
‘ Psha! my dear Bob, the thing was plain— 
Sure that cap ne'er distress thy brain! 


| Esaw the shells lie underneath the Dee 


So, wise by such a lesson grown, 


| Next day Bob ventur’d forth alone, 


And to the sejf same sufferer paid his court— 
But soon, with haste and wonder ou We breath, 
Return’d the stripling minister of 


+ And to his master made this dread report : : 


‘Why, sir, we ne’er can keep that patient under 
Zounds! such a maw I ne’er came across! 

The fellow must be dying, and no wonder, 

For d—’me if he hasn't eat a horse ! 


t A horse!’ the elder man of physic cried, 
As if he meant his pupil to deride— 


How came so wild a notion in your head?’ 


** How! think not in my duty I was idle; 
Like you, I took a peep beneath the bed, 
And there I saw a saddle and a bridle ! 


EPIGRAM 


On the marriage of an ancient maiden to a tall and 
athletic clergyman. 


: Blest, says the sacred text, are those, 
That on the prop of faith rely: 
Sabina heard this truth, and chose © 

A fillar of divinity. 
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aseee davcchseescanceveunseccsassesuuceeen” VARIOUS, THAT THE’ MIND 


OF ODESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


AND PLEAS’D WITH KOVELTY, MAY BE IZNDULG'D.” 
f COWPER- 


VOL. IV.] 


No. ll. 
New York, June 20, 1804. 


THIS PAPER IS CONSECRATED 


‘TO 
SIR, 
THE MEMORIAL I have maturely reflected on the subject of 
| your letter of the eighteenth inst. and the more 
A or ` I have reflected, the mere I have become con- 
| = , vinced that I could not, without manifest im- 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, propriety, make the avowal or disavowal which 


t, 7 l 4 
oF wHosk AFFLICTED COUNTRY, BEREAVEDOS HER 


BRIGHTEST, GREATEST, AND MOST STEDFAST 
' HOPE, IT MAY BE APPROPRIATELY SAIDyIM THE 
' WORDS OF AN ELOQUENT ANCIENT? 


you seem to think necessary. The clause pointed 
out by Mr. Vaa Nese is in these terms, “1 could 
detail to you a stil more despicable opinion which 
Hamilton Aas expressed of Mr. Burr.” To en- 
deavour lo discover the meaning of this declara- 
tion, I was obliged to seek in the antecedent 
part of this letter for the opinion ta which it 
referred, as having been already disclosed: J 
found it in these words, “General Hamilton and 
Judge Kent have declared, in substance, that they 
looked upon Mr. Burr to be a dangerous man, and 


Que cum magna modis multis miranda videtur, 
Gentibus humanis regio, visenda fertur, 

tebus opima bonis, multé munita virûm vi, 

NIL tamen HOC bakúisse VIRO PRÆCLARIU® in se 
Nec $ANCTUM MAGIS et MIRUM GARUNQUE videtur. 

| 2 n minens."* 

The language of Dr. Cooper plainly imolies, 
that Ae considered this opinion of you, which he 
attributes to me, as a despicable one, but he af- 
firms that I have 3 
more despicable ; without, however, mentioning to 
whom, when, er where. "Tis evident that the 


TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC; 


OTHE shocking eatastropbe which has sedextly 
meres, terdynating the fe of ALF sayneR 
rLamitzon, and which has spread a gioem over 
ur country, that will not be speedily dissipated, 
demands that the circumseta: ¿es which led titor 
were intimately connected with it, should not be 
concealed from the world. Vihen they shall be 
:culy and fairly disclosed, however some may 
_question the soundness of his judgment on this 
occasion, alt must do justice to the purity of his 
views, and the nobleness of his nature. ‘Ft will 
anly here be added, that the authenticity of the 
documents, and the accuracy of the information, 
which we bave ut last obtained, are beyond any 
_juestion ; and must put ap end to all mistake or 
misrepresentation. 

The following is the correspondence that pas- 
sed between General Hamilton and Col. Burr, 
together with an explanation of the conduct. 
mo tives, and views of General Hamilton, waitten 
with his own hand the evening before the meet- 
ing took places and only to bave been seen in the 
deplorable event that followed. 


shades, from very Jight to very dark. How am 
i to judge of the degree intended ; er how shall 
I aunex any precise idea to language so in- 
definite ? 

Between gentlemen, despicadle and more despi- 
cable are not worth the pains of a distinction ; 
wien, therefore, you do not interrogate me, as to 
the opinion, which is specifically ascribed to me, I 
must conclude, that you view it as within the 
limits, to which the animadversions of political 


opinion had exceeded the bounds which you 


cal opponents ? 
No. I. 


. New-York, June 18, 1804. 

E SIR, 

E I send for your perusal a lettet signed Charles 

D. Cooper, which, though apparently published 

some time ago, has but very recently come to 

my knowledge. Mr. Van Ness, who does me 

the favour to deliver this, will point out to you 

that clause of the letter to which I particularly 

request your attention. - | 
You must percei 


naturally leads. The occusion forbids. a more 
ample illustration, though nothing conld-be more 
easy than to pursue it. i 

Repeating that I cannot reconcile it with pro- 
priety to make the acknowledgment or denial 


on principle, to consent to be interrogated 28 to 
tas justness of the inferences which may be 
ive, sir, the necessity of aff ofa political opponent in the course of a fifteen 
| pomp and unqualified acknowledgment or 

nial of the use of any expréSsions which w 
warrant the assertions of Dr. Cooper. I have 
the honour to be your obedient servant, : ` 

i A. BURR. | 


General HAMILTON. ` 


pufations from every person, wha may. at any 


differently from what I may then have intende: 


by me 
the honour to be, kc» 


one who onght not to be trusted with the reins of 
day received. Having considered it attentively 


some other, stii 2 


neither claim such privilege, nor indulge it in 
phrase * still more despicable’ admits of infinite § ` MEA a ige i A 


opponents upon each other may justifiably ex- J 
tend, and consequently as not warranting the # 
idea of it which Dr. Cooper appears to entertain. § so as to become the subject of my thatice, and as $ 
If so, what precise inference eould you draw, as È 
a guide for your conduct, were | to acknowlege § 
that I had expressed an opinion of you ste for requiving a definite reply. I hare the honour 

more desjicable than the one which is particular- § l 


ized? How could you be sure that even this $ 
would yourself deem admissible between puliti-§ 

But | forbear further comment on the embar- E for the first time, called on Mr. P. and commu- § 
rassment, to which the requisition rou have made E 
E lic informed bim, that, in a conversation with § 
A Mr. V. N. at the time of receiving the last letter, & 
She told Mr.-V. N. that he considered that letter & 
Í as rude and offensive. and that it was not possi- @ 
ble fur him to give it any other answer, than È 
that Mr. Burr must take such steps as he might f 
think proper. 
requested him to take time to deliberate, and 
then return an answer, wien he might possibly $ 
Í entertain a diferent opinion, and that he would R 
call and receive it. That hisreply to Mr. V.N. 


you desire, I will add that I deem it inadmissible f 


drawn by others from whatever I may have said É 


fears competition. If there were no other objection § 
a is sufficient, that it would tend to ex-§ 

$ Mncerity and delicacy to injurious im-Ẹ to give any other answer than that he had men-j 
tioned, unless Mr. Burr would tuke back his last 
letter, and’ write-one which “would admit of aff 


different reply. He then gave Mr: P. the letter 


ime have conccived the import of ny expressions. § 
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or may alterwards recollect. | stand ready to 
avow of disavow, promptly and explicitly, any 
precise or definite opinion, which I may b $ 
charged with having declared of any gentle- $ 
man. More than this cannot fitly be expectec 
from me ; and especially it cannot be reasonably $ 
expected that I shall enter into an explanatior: 
upon a basis so vague as that which you have 
adopted. I trust, on more reflection, you will sec $ 
the matter in the same light with me. If not. § 
[ can anly regret the circumstance, and must § 
abide the consequences. 
The publication of Dr. Cooper was never seen H 
l after the receipt of your letter. 1 have § 


Col. Burr. A. HAMILTON. 

| i No. HI. 

M New-York, June 21, 1804. 
SIR, 


Yoar letter of the 20th instant has beerf this 


I regret to find in it nothing of that sincerity anc. 
delicacy, which you profess to value. 

Potten a! Oppe sit on cun pever absolve gentle. 
men from the necessity of a rigid adberencè to 
the jaws of honour, and the rules of decorum. I 


others. : 

The commen sense of mankind affixes to the 
epithet, adopted by Dr. Cooper, the idea of dis- 
honour. It had been publicly applied to me] 
under the sanction of your name. ‘he question § 
is not, whether he ‘understood the meaning J 
of the: word, or has used it according to syntax. 
and with grammatical ‘accuracy; but, whether 
you fiave Authorised this application, either di. $ 
rectly, or by uttering expressions or opinions $ 
derogatory to my honour. e time ‘ when’ is f 
in your own knowledge, but nò way material to § 
me, as the calumny has now firstheen disclosed $ 


the effect is present and palpable. et 
Your letter has furnished me with new reasons & 


to be, sir, your obed’l, 
A. BURR. 
General Hamilton. 


On Saturday, the 22d of June, Gen. Hamilton. § 


nicated to him the preceding correspondence. § 


He said farther, that Mr. V. N. & 


T 
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socreatter mentioned, of the twenty-second off 
T June, to be delivered to Mr. V. N. when he 


S should cai] on Mr. P. for an answer, and went 
F to his country house. 


J J at od A A 
(ote be OT NT GIES A E as. 
. 


gen. H. were present). Gen. H. cannot recollect, 
a distinctly, the particulars of that conversation so 
as to undertake to repeat them, without running 


bany, lasi winien (at which Wire iaylor, Le, aud 


i The next day General Hamilton received, @ the risk.of varying, or omitting what might be 
f while there, the following letter. ‘fi deemed important circumstances. The expres-} 
2 í sions are entirely forgotten, and the specific 
; No. IV. į ideas imperfectly remembered ; but, to the best § 
k Juve 23,1804. Of bis recollection, it consisted of comments on 
z SIR, | the political principles and views of col. Burr, 


Rand the results that might be expected from 
f them in the event of his election as governor, 
$ without reference to any particular instance of 
i past conduct, or to private character.” 


© In the afternoon of yesterday, I reported to 

Colonel Burr the result of my. last interview with 
mE) you, and appointed the ‘evenin® to receive his 
+) further instructions. Some private engagements, 
©) however, prevented me from calling on him till 
H this morning. On my return to the city, I found § v N he desired Mr. P. to sive bini; 1 WRITING, 
# upon inquiry, both at your office and house, that § shee Gubetiares ck atthe nant proposed taha 


% you had returned to your residence inthecountry. § Sao . 2. dat 
“ Lest an interview there might be less agreeable part of general Hamilton, which Mr. P. did in 


| above mentioned, if another interview with Mr. 


+ the words following— 

A to you than elsewhere, IT have taken the liberty 5 

5 of addressing you this note, to inquire when and 4 
where it will be most convenient to you to receive No. VII. 


`- 


Your most obedient and very § ‘In answer to a letter properly adapted to 
obtain from Gen. Hamilton a declaration whether 
be had charged Col. Burr with any particular in- 
stance of diskonorable conduct, or had impeach- 
ed his private character, either in the conversa- 
tion alluded to by Dr. Cooper, or in any other 
particular instance to be specified, 


He would be able to answer consistently with 


> a communications 
+ humble servant, 


TER 


W. P. VAN NESS. 
General Hamilton. 


Mr. P. understood from General Hamilton 
that he immediately answered, that if the com- 
munication was pressing, he would receive it at f 
his country house that day, if not, he would be at 
his house in town the next morning at 9 o'clock. f 
But he did not give Mr. P. any copy of this note. 


>a Vo a AR 


TT ae 


ed wholly on political topics, and did not attri- 


a General Hamilton. 


After the delivery of the letter of the 22d, asf 


his honour, and the truth, in substance, that the f 
conversation to which Dr. Cooper alluded, turn- | 


4 Na. V. bute to Col. Burr any instance of dishonorable § 
r í conduct, nor relate to his private character; and 
j a ; ; ’ et ill 
d New-York, fune 22, 1804. Pin relation to any otherlanguage or conversation 
H SIR, ~ Gof General H. which Col. Burr will specify, a 
$ Your first letter, in a style too peremptory, § promptand frank avowal er denial would be given. 


© made a demand, in my opinion, unprecedented g 
Mand unwarantable. My answer, pointing out the J 
f embarrassment, gave you an opportunity to take a 
less exteptionable course. You have not chosen § 
= to do it, but by your last letter, received this 
J day, containing expressions indecorous and im- | 
f proper, you have increased the difficulties to f 
explanation, intrinsically incident to the nature § Col. Burr's opinion, evince no disposition on the 
of your application. í part of Gen. Hamilton to come to a satisfactory 

If by a “definite reply,” you mean the direct H accommodation. The injury complained of and 
avowal or disavowal, required in your first jetter, Ñ the reparation expected, are so definitely expres- 
I have no other answer to give, than that which § sed in Col. Burr's letter of the 21st inst. that 
has already been given. If you mean any thing 
different, admitting of greater latitude, it is re- 
quisite you should explain. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

ALEX. HAMILTON. 


On the 26th June Mr. P. received the follow- 
fing letter:— 


No. VIII. 
SIR, 


Teese 5 


n 
Db 


Aa 


Í explanation on his part. The difficulty that 
$ would result from confining the enquiry to any 
$ particular Limes and occasions must be manifest. 
i The denial of a specified conversation only, 
Aaron Burr, Esq. $ occasions improper language had been used.—- 
This letter, although dated on the twenty-f 
$ second of June, remained in Mr. P’s possession } 
f until the twenty-fifth, within which period he had f 
| several conversations with Mr. V. N. In these § 
conversations Mr. P. endeavoured to illustrate § 


and enforce the propriety of the ground general Ñ Bures honour have originated with General 
Hamilton had taken. Mr. P. mentioned to Mr. 


‘ $ Hamilton, or have been fairly inferred from apy 
V. N. as the result, that if colonel Burr would § thing he has said. 
J write a letter, requesting to know, in substance, K tion of this nature was demanded by Col. Burr's 
whether, in the conversation to which Dr. Cooper § Jetter of the 2istinst.. This being refused, invites 


alluded, any particular instance of dishonourable Ñ the alternative alluded to in Gen. Hamilton’s let- 
onduct was imputed to colonel Burr, or whether § 


: ater ofthe 20th. 
there was any impeachment of his private char- It was required by the position in which the 
f acter, general Hamilton would declare, to the 


bad seh . controversy was placed by Gen. Hamilton on 
g cst of his reeoliecticn, what passed in that con- É Friday last, and I was immediately furnished 
$ versation: and Mr. P. read to Mr. V. N. a 


Teo S eet She fot 


Burr enquire. 


« 


SESE 


J paper containing the substance of what general $ interview. The necessity of this measure hapii 
B Jarnilton would say on that subject, which is § aot, in the opinion of Col. Burr, been djminj T 
E as follows: Í by the general's last letter, orany com@uniiigegn j 
2 No. VI. ; | which has since bcen received. Iam conseqW€nt- 
A “General Hamilton says he cannot imagine 


4 o what Dr. Cooper may have alluded, unless ìt 
ye “¥conversation at Mr. Taylor's, in Al- 


4t F KAR gs ad a 


f | beg therefore you will be so gr 


on ° 


od 


c= 


No denial or declaration will be Ẹ 
satisfactory, unless itbe general, so as wholly tof 
exclude the idea that rumours derogatory to Col. § 


§ vided it be an honorable accommodatign. 


ine, ai what Lour 4 can have the pleasure ol 
ing you. 

Your most obed't and very humble servt. 
W. P. VAN NESS. 


Jcr ` 
<= 


Nathanial Pendleton, Esq 
June 26th. 
No. IX, 


3 26th June, 1804. 
SIR, 


__ Ihave communicated the letter which you 
did me the honour to write to me of this date to 


The expectations now dis- 
closed on the part of Co}. Burr, appear to him 


have greatly extended the original ground of iit 


quiry,and instead of presenting a particular and de- 
finite case for explanation seem to aim at nothing 
less than an inquisition into his most confidential 
converstions, as well as others, through the whote 
period of his acquaintance with Col. Burr. 

While he was prepared to meet the particular 
case fairly and fully, he thinks it inadmissible 


that he should be expected to answer at large as $ 
to every thing that he may possibly have said, in 


relation jo the character of Col. Burr, at 
time or upon any occasion. Though he is% 


conscious that any charges which are in circulas 


tion to the prejudice of Col. Burr have originated 


with him, except one which may have been so 


considered, and which has long since been fully 
explained between Col. Burr and himself—yet he 
cannot consent to be questioned generally as to 
any rumours which may be afloat derogatory to 
the character of Col. Burr without specification o 


| the several rumours, many of them probably*un- 


knownto him. 


He does not however, mean to authorize any} 
5 


conclusion as to the real nature of his conduct in 
relation to Col. Burr, by his declining so loose 
and vague a basis of explanation, and he disavows. 
any unwillingness to come toa satisfactory, pro-' 


His, 


$ objection is, the very indefinite ground, which’ 
g Col. Burr has assumed, in which heis sorry to be’ 
ý able to discern nothing short of predetermined! 


The letter which you yesterday delivered | 
me, and your subsequent communication, in§ 


hostility. Presuming, therefore, that it will be 
adhered to, he has instructed me to receive the. 
message which you have it in charge to deliver. 
For this purpose I shall be at home and at your’ 


į command to-morrow morning from eight to ten: 
$ o'clock. 


ithere is not perceived a necessity for further § 


f would leave strong implications that on other} 


3 \WWhenand where injurious opinions and expres- § 
sions have been uttered by Gen. Hamilton must g 
be best known to him, and of him only will Col. | 


4 


4240) hÈ 


ae 
he 
> 
F- 
me 
> 


I have the honour to be respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 


NATHANIEL PENDLETON. 
William P. Van Ness, Esq. 
No. X. 
SIR, 


The letter which I had the honour to receive} 


from you, under date of yesterday, states among 
other things, that in General Hamilton's opinion, 


Col. Burr has taken a very indefinite ground, ing 
which he evinces nothing short of predetermined $ 
hostility, and that Gen. Hamilon thinks it inad-& 
missible that the enquiry should extend to his$ 
i confidential as well as other conversations. 
A definite reply to a requisi- § 


this Col. Burr can only reply, that secret whis- 


pers traducing his fame, and impeaching his { 
honour, are, at least, equally injurious with slan-} 


In Ee 


ders publicly uttered. That Gen. H. bad at no® 


ume, and in no place, a right to use any such g 


injurious expressions; and that the partial nega- 


tive he is. disposed to give, with the reservations } 
g he wishes to make, are proofs that he has done g 
|with a conimunication demanding a personal $ S 


the injury specified. 


Proposed in a forf the most simple, in order. 


dt Gen. Hamilton might give to the affair] 


Col. Burr's request was in the first instance, # 


that course to which be might be induced by § 


sonn as it may be convenient for you to reces¥e it. $ evusted wirh confidence; thatfrom the frankness A 
as to Miform 8 of a so:dier and the cundour ol a ‘wentleman, he W 


B iy again instfucted to deliver you a message, uy Phis temper and bis Rnowicdpe offacts. Col. Burr 3 


E 
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distinct from political opposition, whicn. as 1 trus. 
has proceeded from pure and upright motives. 
Lastly, I shall hazard much, and can possibly gait 
nothing by the issue of the interview. 
But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me tc Ẹ 
avoid it. There were ‘ntrinsick difficulties in the § 
thing, and artificial embarrassments, from the man. fA 
ner of proceeding on the part of colonel Burr. i 
Intrinsick, because it is not to be denicd, tha: $ 
Fares ee seataing a euer which hell Remarks on the tetter of June 27, 1804, [RE animadversione on the political principles, cha- f 
vasive, and which in manne : } ) -B 
Jeened aol ae he decorous. In pia la Pia a ag A PaA a pe n g tremely severe, and on different occasions, I, i $ 
tation, however, he was not wholly deceived, pO°2 8960 mere yo ee i e result which 18 H common with many others, have made very urn- § 
for the close of Gen. Hamilton’s letter contain- indicated in the close o the letter, or may be § favourable crucisms on particular instances of the $ 
‘ed an intimation that if Col. Burr should dislike gf mended to give an a Seared i one any § private conduct of this gentleman. 
his refsual toacknowledge or deny,he was ready fy 208 ee which gee ie ee i a ve In proportion as these impressions were enter- | 
to meet the consequences. This -Coh * Burr o"° heretofore, can only be Ju ged o y t ie tained with sincerity and uttered with motives arc K 
deemed a sort of defiance, and would have felt @ ScauUcl- At any rate it appears to me necessary É for purposes, which might appear to me com. 
justified in making it the basisof an immediate $ not to be misundersteod. Mr. Pendleton is mendable,would be the difficulty (until they could bx 
message. But as the communication contained g (P¢*efore authorised to say that in the course off removed by evidence of their being erroneous) o'f 
something concerning the indefiniteness of the E (© Present discussion, written or verbal, there ff explanation or apology. _ The disavowal Ha at 
; request; as he believed it rather the offspring of E has been no ube ution, te evadey ely or insult; J of me by colonel Burr, in a general and inde finis 
false pride then of reflection, and'as he felt the ut. but a sincere disposition to avoid extremities if it : form, was out of my power, if it had really been 
moit reluctance to proceed to extremities, while { could be done with propriety. l With this view B proper for me to submit to be so questioned ; but I 
any other hope remained, his request was repeted G. H. has been ready to enter into a frank and j was sipcerely of opinion, that this could not be, aric 
in terms more explicit. The replies and propo- free explanation on any and every object ofa pin thia opinion, I was confirmed by that of a ver 
sitions on the part of Gen. Hamilton have inf specific nature ; but not to answer a gencral and $ mocerate and judicious fricnd whom I consulted 
‘Col. Burr’s opinion been constantly in substance abstract inquiry, embracing a period too long J Basides that colonel Burr appeared to.me to asg 
esane. tea a eae E E pee nee a bee nie instance, as oe : 
gece iss : | o uny¢-asant criticisms from or unpleasant § pet ahd menacing. and in the second, po- § 
Dts ui aces up sees - dae discussions with any and every person, who muy sitively offensive. Yet I wished, as far as might be 
nsaltaddedio injury—He feels as a gentleman have understood him in an unfavourable sense. § practicable, to leave a door open to accommoda- 
should feel, when his honour is impeached or This (admitting that he could answer in a man- tion. This, I think, will be inferred from the writ- $ 
asaailed ànd without sensations of hestility or $ 2°" the most satisfactory to Col. Burr) he should a communications made by me, and by my 5 
wishes of revenge he is determined to vindicate J ceem inadmissible, n principle ana a gc ma igal be confirmed by the oe a 
that honour at such hazard as the natare of the 2"4 humiliating in practice, To this therefore : oe seule Bee Wan Ness and myself, which: 
Case decds. : phe can never submit. Frequent allusion has Ẹ arose out of the subject. 


l ‘ ; k been made to slanders said to be in circulation. 1am not sure, whether, under all the circum- 
mane ice to ie ae ee st Ë Whether they are openly or in whispers they | stances, I did not go further in the attempt to ac- 
ane sey ede ae stl ae en e be f have a form-and shape, and might be specified. $ COmmodate, than a punctilious delicacy will justify. 
Paes ba. RT : $ Ifthe alternative alluded to in the close of the Ẹ ff so 1 hope the motives I have stated will excuse 
7 me. E. 


Snead, 1e deems i! ee > EA Hearse letter is definitively tendered, it must be accep- : ; 
sition except the simple message w ich I's all It is not my design, by What T have said to affix Í 


have te Honour te dclivec. į ted; the time, place, and manner to be afterwards lo affı 
“Í have the honour to bec wiih eiei respect i regulated. I should not think itright in the midst $ any odium on the conduct of colonel] Burr, in this $ 
; 5 ’ Ẹ ofa Circuit Court to withdraw my services from f case. He, doubt) S, has heard of animadversions $ 
of mine which bore\ery hard upon him ; and it is Ẹ 


Your obedignt pera DA yet į those who-may have confided important inter- 
: = : ° ests to me, and expose them to the embarrass- § probable that as usua dey were accompanied with § 
Wednesday morning, í ment of secking other counsel, who may not have $ some falsehoods. He ay have supposed himsel! § 
: under a necessity of actin: Re has done. I hope! 


On Friday the 6th of July, the Circuit being 
closed, Mr. P. gave this information, and that 
Gen. Hamilton would be ready at any time after 
the Sunday following. ‚On Monday the particu- 
lars, were arranged and the public are but too 
well acquainted with the sad result. 

The paper above alluded to is as follows:— 


ight expect an ingenuous declaration. That 
‘f, as he had reason to believe, Gen. H. had 
used expressions derogatory to his honour, he 
would have had the magnanimity to retract f 
them; and that if, from his language, injurious 
inferences had been improperly drawn, he 
would have perceived the propriety of correcting 
errors, which might thus have been widely diffu- 
sed. With these impressions, Col. Burr was 
greatly surprised at receiving a letter which he 


e No. XI. 
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June 27th, 1804.  § time to be sufficiently instructed in their cause. 3 
the grounds of his proceediyg have been such as § 


With this letter; a message was received, such Ẹ 1 shall also want a latle time to make some ouiit to satisfy his owt : 
as was to be expected, containing an invitation, $ 2 angements respecting my own affairs, an a ee 
I trust, at the same time, thatthe world will do l 


‘which was accepted, and Mr. P. informed Mr. f rR è 

V. N. he should hear from him the next day as me the justice to believe, that I have not censured J 

to further particulars. him on light grounds, nor from uni rthy induce- 
ments. I certainly have had Groin oan for f 
what I have said, thous, it is possible that jn some fi 

particulars, I may have been influenced by. mis- 
construction or misinformation. It ix also my & 
ardent wish that J may have been more mistaken 
than I think I have been, and that he, by his future 
conduct, may shew himsclf worthy of all confidence 
and esteem, and prove an ornament and blessing $ 
to the country. _ . 
As well because it is possible that T may have & 
injured colonel Burr, however convinced myself ff 
that my opinions znd deciarations have been well } 
founded, as from my general principles und tem- É 
per in relation to similar affairs—I have resolved, $ 
if our interview is conducted in the usual manner, f 
and it pleases God to give me the Opportunity, to J 
reserve and (Arow uway my first fire. and I have f 
thoughts even of reserving my second fire—and thus Ši 
giving a double opportunity’ to col. Burr to pause M 
A 
é 
` 


The following paper, in the band writting of 
| Gen. Hamilton, was inclosed with his will and 
some other papers, in a packet addressed to one 
of his executors, which was of course not to hate 
been delivered but in case of the melancholy 
event which has happened. Asit contains his mo- 
tives and reflections on the causes that have led to 
this fatal catastrophe it is deemed proper to com- 
municate it to the public. 


This letter was delivered to Gen. H. on the 
same evening, and a very short conversation $ 
ensued between him and Mr. P. who was to call $ 
on him early the next morning for a further 
conference.—When he did so, Gen. Hamilton 
said he had not understood whether the message 
and answer were definitively concludedor whether 
another meeting was to take place for that pur- 
pose between Mr. P. and Mr. V. N. Under the 
latter impressicn.and as the last letter contained 
matter that naturally Jed to animadversion, he 
gave Mr. P. a paper of remarks in his own hand 
writing to be cammunicated to Mr. V. N. if the 
state of the affair rendered it proper. 

In the farther interview with Mr. V. N. that 
day, after explaining the causes which had in-§ 
duced Gen. Hamiltun to suppose that the state 

of the affair did not render it improper, he offer- 
ed this paper to Mr. V. N. but he declined 
receiving it, alleging that he considered the § 

f correspondence as closed by the acceptance of 
the message that he had delivered. 

Mr. P. informed Mr. V. N. of the induce- 
ments mentioned by Gen. Hamilton in those ff ors,- 

E remarks, for the postponing the meeting until 


a 


No. XII. 


On my expected interview with colonel Burr, 1 
think it proper to make some remarks explanatory 
of my conduct, motives, and views. 

I was certainly desirous of avoiding this inter- 
view, for the most cogent reasons, 


1. My religious and moral principles arë strong- 
ly opposed to the practice of duelling, and it would 
ever give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood 
of a fellow creature in a private combat forbidden 
by the laws. 

2. My wife and children are extremely dear to 
= me, and my life is of the utmost importance to 
§ them in various views. f ciple, 1 hope, rather than pride, is out of th -f 

Sa feel a sense of obligation towards my credit- § ine oa A rane tds S, 

ho imcase of a to me, by forced È To those who, with me, abhorring the practice 4 

my property, may be in some degree suf- f of duelling may tl ink that I onght c 
ferers. I did not think myself at libcy as a man § ed to k ak 


ae adi : i to have added to the number lof bud examples, 1 $ 
j of probity, lightly to expose them to this-hazard. § aoswep that my relative situationyas Well in public re 
€ 4. Iam conscious of no il will to co = 


lone) Berm Jas private, enforcing all the considerations whic 


ae Bia 


and to reficct. g 
Itis not, however, my intention to enter into any & 
explanations on the g vu Apology from prin- ; 
) e 


f sale o 
m the close of the Circuit: and as this was uncertain § 
B Mr. P. was to let hin know when it would be 
t convenient. 


~ Wi present property : yet if he should speedily call 


i 


FOR `% 
` Pe] Ld 


f coustitute what men of the world aenominate no- 
nour, imposed on me (as I thought) a pecuiiar 

$ necessity not to decline the call. ‘The ability to be 
in. future useful, whether in resisting mischief or 
effecting good, in those crises of our public affairs, 
whith seem likely to happen, would probably be 
inseparable fiom a conformity with public prejudice, 

Bin this particular. A. H. 


On the foregoing letters and papers, the Editor 
will make no comment. He submits them to the 
H heart and undersianding of every reader. > 


WILL. 


In the name of God, Amen, I, ALEXANDFR 


R tlamitton, of the city of New-York, Counsellor 
‘ut Law, do make this my Last Will and ‘Testament, 
ms follows: 


First. I appoint John B. Church, Nicholas Fish, 


‘and Nathaticl Pendleton, of tte city aforesaid. 
squires, to be executors and trustees of this my 
E will, and I devise to them, their heirs and assigns 
as joint tenants and not as tenants in common, all 
my estate real and personal whatsoever, and wherc- 
a soever, upon trust at their discretion to sell and 
‘BB dispose of the same, at such time and pimes, in 
such manner, and upon such terms, as they the sur- 
vivors apd survivor shall think fit, and out of the 
proceeds to pay alt the debts which T shall owe at 
she time of my decease ; in whole, if the fund be 
«ufficient, proportionably, if it shall be insufficient, 
ind the residue, if any there shall be. to pay and 
leljver to my excellent and dear wife Elizabeth 

F (Lamilton. | . : 
Though if it should please God to sphre my life, 
may look for a considerable surqjus out of my 


ag to the sternal world, a forced sale, as ® ual, moy 
possibly render it insufficient to satisfy my debts. 
| pray God that something may rémain for the 
maintainance and eduction of any dear wife and 
children. But should it, on the’ contraty happen, 
that there is not enough for the, payment of my 
a debts, I entreat-my dear children, if they, or any 
of them should ever be able, co make up the defi- 
ciency. I without hesitation commit to their 
delicacy a wish, that is dictated by my own, Though 
conscious that I have tgo far sacrificed the interests 
af my family to public avocations, and on this ac- 
count have the less claim to burthen my children, 
yet J trust in their magnanimity to appreciate, as 
f they ought, this:my request. .In so unfavourable 
Jan event of things, the support of their dear mo- 
E ther, withthe most respectful and tender attention, 
Ë is a duty, all the sacredness of which they will feel. 
Probably her own patrimonia] resources will pre- 
i serve her fiom indigence. But irprall situations 
a they are charged to bear in mind that she has been 


- HJ to them, the most devoted and best of mothers. 


In testimony whereof, I have ‘hereunto subscrib- 
ed my hand, the Sth day of July, inthe year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 


@ ay four. e oe: 
! ALEXANDER. HAMILTON. 
J Signed, sealed, published, and declared 
as and for his last will and testament, 
in our presence, who have subscribed 
the same in his presence, the words 
J. B. Church being above interlined. 
Dominic F. BLAKE, 
Granam BURRELL, 
È: Taro. B. VALLEAU. 


vi 


New-York, Surrogate’s Office, 38 
July 16th, 1804. 

I no hereby certify the preceding to be a true 
$ copy of the original will of Alexander Hamilton, 
deceased, now on file in my office. o o 
SILVANUS MILLER, Surrogate. 
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‘time.’ 


_ THE PORT FOLIO. 


The above statement, contaming the facts that 
led to the interview between General Hamilton § 
ind Col. Burr, studiously avoided mentioning any $ 


particulars of what passed at the place of meeting. į 


This was dictated by suitable considerations at the § 
tune, and with the intention, that whatever it might J 
be deemed proper to Jay before the public, should ¢ 
be made the subject of a communication. Thef 
following is, therefore, now submitted. @ 

In the-interviews that have since taken place 
between the gentlemen that were present, they 
have not been able to agree in two important facts 
that passed there—for which reason nothing was 
said oir those subjects, in the paper lately publish- 
ed, as to other particulars, in which they were 
agreed. 

Mr. P. expressed a confident opinion that Gen. 
Hamilton did not fire the first; and that he did not 
fire at all at Col. Burr. Mr. V.N. seemed equally § 
confident in opinion that General Hamilton did fire 
first—ond, of course, that it must have been at his 
antagonist. 

General Hamilton's friend thinks it to be a 
SACKED DUTY he owes to the memory of that 
exalted man, to his country, and his friends, to 
publish to the world such facts and circumstances 
as have produced a decisive conviction in his own 
mind, that he cannot have been mistaken in the, 
belief he has formed on those points— ; 

Ist. Besides the testimonies of bishop ‘Moore, 
and the paper containing am express declaration, 
under General Hamilton’s own hand, inclosed tò 
his friend in a packet, not to be delivered but in 
the event of his death, and which have already 
been published, General Hamilton informed Mr. 
P. at least ten days previous to the affair, that he 
had doubts whether he would not receive and not 
return, Mr. Burr's first fire. Mr. P. remonstrated § 
against this determination, and urged. many con- 
siderations against it, as daijgerous to himself, and 
not necessary in the particular case, when every J 
ground of accommodation, not humiliating, had 
been proposed, and rejected. He said, he woul 
not decide lightly, but take time to deliberate full. | 
It was incidently mentioned again at their occ 
sional subsequent conversations, and on the ea : 
ing preceding the time of the appomted intem iew, f 
he informed Mr. P. he had made up his mind not} 
to fire at Col. Burr the first time, but to receive his | 

fire, and fire in the air. Mr. P. again urged bim 
upon this subject, and repeated his former argu- ý 
ments. His final answer was, in terms that made 
an impression on Mr. P’s mind er E never 
be effaced, “ My friend, it is the effect d? a RELI- 
GIOUS SCRUPLE, and does not admit of reasoning ; 
it is useless to say more on the subject, as my 
‘purpose is definitively fixed.” | 

2d. His last words, before he was wounded, af- 
ford a proof that this purpose had not changed. § 
When he received his pistol, and after having taken 
his position, he was asked if he would have the J 
hair spring set—llis answer was, “not at this 


3d. After he was wounded, and laid in the boat, f 
the first words he uttered, after recovering the 
power of speech, were, (sldressing himself to a 
gentleman present, who perfectly well remembers § 
it) “ Pendleton knows.I did not mean to fire at Cel. 
Burr the first time.” l Ae 

4th. Tais determination had been communicat- $ 
ed, by Mr. Pendleton, to that gentleman that mem- 
ing, before they left the city. i: 

ôthe The pistol that had been used by General | 
Hamilton, lying loose over the other apparatus ‘in § 
the case, which was open; after having been some | 
time in the boat, one of the boatmen took hold of § 
it to put it into the case, General Hamil:on ob. 
serving this, said, “ Zuke care of that fistqg—It N 
te cocked——It may go off and do mischief.” is is § 
also remembered by the gentleman alluded'to. =F 

This she#s that he was not sensible of having 4 
fired at all. ifhe had fired, previous to receiving the f 
wound, he would have remembered it, and, there- 


f to believe the friend of Col. Burr was not sincere 


f tween the fatal ducl, and his departure out of this 


~ 


fore, have KuOWN that Lue pusto} could not go off 
buy if afterwards, it must have been the effect of 
at mvolantary exeruon of the muscles, producec 
by a mortal wound, in which case he could not 
have been conscious of having fred. ` 

-6th. Mr. P. -having so strong a conviction that i! 


General Hamilton had fired first, it could not have 


escaped his attention, (all his anxiety being alive E 
for the effect.of the first fire), and baving no reason 


in the contrary. opinion, he determined to go to thi 
spot where the affair took place, ta see if he could 
not discover some traces of the course of the bal! 
from General Hamilton’s pistol. He took a friend 
with him the day after General Hamilton died 
and, after some examination, they fortunately found 
what they were in search of. They ascertained 
that the ball passed through the limb of a cedar 
wee, at an elevation of about twelve feet and au 
half, perpendicularly from the ground, between 
thirteen and fourteen feet from the mark on which 
General Hamilton stood, and about four {cet wide 
of the direct line between him and Col. Burr, or: 
the tight side; he having fallen on the left. The 
part of the limb through which the ball passed was; 


| cut off and brought to this city, and is now in Mr. 


Church’s possession. . 
No inferences are pointed out as resulting fron 
these facts, nor will any comments be made. They; 
are left to the candid judgment and feelings of the 
public: : : 
BISHOP MOORE'S LETTER. 
= Thursday Evening, Judiy 12, 1804. 
MR. COLEMAN, 


"= 
> 


_ The public mind being extremely agitated by thea 
melancholy fate of that great man, ALEXANDER; 
‘HAMILTON, I have thought it would be grateful 
to.my. fellow-citizens, would provide against misrey 
presentation, and, perhaps- be conducive to the 
advancement of the cause of Religion, were I to gi = 
anaprative of some facts which have fallen uncer mẹ, 
own.pbservation, during the time which elapsed be- 


world. - as 
Yesterday morning, immediately after he was 
bropght from Hoboken to the house of Mr. Bayard, 
at Greenwich, a message was sent informing me 
of the sad event, accompanied by a request from 
General Hamilton, that J would come to him far 
the purpose of administering the holy communioa. 
I went; but, being desirous to afford time for 
serious reflection, and conceiving, that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it would be right and proper 
to avoid every appearance of precipilancy in pet- 
forming one of the most solemn offices of owr 
religion, I did not then comply with his desire. At 
one’ o'clock I was again galled on ta visit him. 
Upon my entering the room and approaching his 
bed, with the utmost calmness and composure he § 
said, “ My dear sir, you perceive my unfortunate 


Í situation,.and no doubt have been made acquainted 


with the circumstances which led to it. It is my 
desire to receive the communion at your hands. I 
hope you will not conceive there is any improprie- 
ty in my request.” He then added, “It has for § 
some time past been the wish of my heart, and it 
was my intention of taking an early opportur.ity, of 
uniting myself to the Church, by the reception of J 
that hely ordinance.” 1 abserved to him, that he § 
must be very sensible of the delicate and tying 
situation in which I was then placed; that, how- 
ever desirous I might be to afford consolation to a 
fellow mortal in distress, still, it was my duty, asa ff 
minister of the Gospel, to hold up the law of COD J 


jas paramount to ali other Jaw: and that, therefore, J 
kunder the influence of such sentiments, } must 


unequivocally condemn the practice which had f 
brought him to his present unbappy condition. Ee i 
acknowledged ‘the propriety_of_these sentiments, § 
and) | declared (that_he ‘viewed ‘the late transaction ff 


vith sorrow and cuntritio: “| tien 


Aaa, n 


o 


ry 


. wes 


= 


@ his wishes. 


‘@ without a groan. 


r Seg 


E Lue consolation in the last extremity of-nature. 


s 


should it please Gout to redidre you Waiti, sar, 
will you never be again engaged in a similar trans- 
action? and will you employ all your influence in k 
ciety to discountenance this barbarous custom ?” Hì 
answer was, “ That, sir, is my deliberate intention.” 
I proceeded to converse with bim om:the subject 
of his recéiving the Communion ; and told him 
that with respect to the qualifications of those, who 
‘wished to become partakers of that holy ordinance, 
my inquiries could not be made in language more 
expressive than that which was used by oar church— 
§ Do you sincerely repent of your sins past? Have 
you a lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, 
witha fal remembrance of the deathof Christ? 
' And are you disposed to live in love and charity 
with all men?” He lifted up his hands, arid said, 
6 With the utmost sincerity of heart Í can answer 
those questions in the affirmative—I have no fil-will 
against Col. Burr. I met ‘him “with a fixed’ resolu- 
tion to do him no harm—I forgive all that happen- 
ed.” I then observed to him, that the terrors of. 
the divine law were to be announced to the obdu- 
rate and impenitent ; but that the consolations of 
the Gospel were to be offered to the humble and 
contrite heart; that I had mo reason to doubt his 
sincerity, and would proceed im mediately to- gratify: 
The Communion was then administer+ 
A ed, which he repeived with great devotion, aud his. 
heart afterwards appeared to be perfectly. at rest. l 
saw him again this moming, when, with his last 
faultering words, he expressed a strong confidence 
1 the mercy of God, through the interces#ion of 
the Redeemer. 1 remained with him unul two 
o'clock this afternoon, when death closed the awlul 
scene»—He expired withont a struggle, and almost 


_ By reflecting on this melancholy event, lét the 
huinble Believer be encouraged ever to hold fast 
that precious faith, which is the only source of 


‘Let the latidel be persuaded to abandon his‘oppe- 
sition to the Gospel, which the strong, inquisitive, 
and comprehensive mind of a HAMILTON em- 
raced, in his last moments, as the truth from 
Heaven. Let those who are disposed to justify the 
practice of duelling be induced, by this simple 
narrative, to view with abhorrence that ¢ustom 

E which has occasioned an irreparable loss tod woar- 
thy, and most alllicied family 5 which hus deprived 
nis friends of a beloved companion; his pro ssign 

E sf one of its brightest ornaments; and his Chitty 
of a great Statesman and a real Patriot. = ` 
With great respect, I remain © -> °° x 

-< Yeur friend and servant, i , 


A numerous train of clergy of all denominations. 


‘The General's Horse, appropriately dressed. 


Gouverneur Morris, the funeral orator, in his 


T he Gentlemen of the-Bur, all in deep mourning. 
The Lieut. Governor of the state, in his carriage. 


Wardens of the Port, and Masters of Vessels in: 


The President, Professors, and Students of Co- 


and sword. His grey horse. dressed in mourning; 
with boots and spurs reversed across the saddle. 
was led by two black servants, dressed in white, 
and white turbans trimmed witb black. 


windows were filled, principally with weeping fẹ- 
males, and even the house tops were coveréd 
with spectators, who ‘came from all parts to 
behold the melancholy procession. i 


reached the church, the whole column wheelea 
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iy tan .. Ane. Arullerys . a 
The Sixth Regiment of Militia.“ 
Flank Companies. 
Cincinnati Society. ~ 


 PaLLew-CITIZENS, 
é 


we yoi sigh 
stru |! 


JÉ, on 
endeavour to morg your commiseration, it woulc 
be doing injustice to that sensibility, which has 
been se generally and so justly manifested. Far 


THE CORPSE, “Bi from attempting to excite your emotions, | must 


- With Pall Bearers. 
stead of the language of a public speaker, you 
will hear only the lamentations of. a` bewailing 
friend. But I will struggle with my bursting 


ais Children and Relatives. 
Physicians. 


fown tọ the mansions of bliss. 

Students of Calumbia—he was in the ardent 
pursuit of knowledge in your academic shades. 
when the first- sound of the American war called 
him to the field. 
volunteer, such was his zeal, and so brilliant his 
service, that we heard his name before we knew 
his person. It seemed as if Gop had called bim 
suddenly into existence, that he might*assist to 
save a world! T 

The penetrating eye of WASAINGTON soon 
Perceived the manly spirit, which animated his: 
youthfyl bosom. By that excellent judge of, 
men he was selected as an Aid, and thus Te be. 
came early acquainted. with, and was a principal 
actor ia the most important scenes of our revo: 
lution. : a 

At the siege of York, ht pertinaciously insisted 
on—arid he obtained the command of a Forlork 
Hope.” He stormed the redoubt; but let it be. 
recorded that not one single man of the enemy 


carriage. 


` Corporation of the city of New-York. 
Resident Agents of Foreign Powers. 
Officers of our Army and Navy. 
Military and Naval Officers of Foreign Powers. 
Militia Officers of the State. - l 
The various officers of the respective Banks. - 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants. 


the harbour. 


lumbia College, in mourning gowns. 
St. Andrew’s Society, mostly in mourning. 
Tammany Society. E 
Mechanic Society. 
Marine Society. 
Citizens in general. `. 


THE PALLIWAS SUPPORTED BY 


General Matthew Clarkson, 
Oliver Wolcott, Esquire, 
Richard Harrison, Esquire, 
Abijah Hammond, Esquire, 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Esquire, - 
Richard Varick, Esquire, _ 
William Bayard, Esquire, and | 
His Hon. judge Lawrences `, < 


roism of their chief, checked the uplifted 
and spared a foe no longer resisting. 
closed his military career. — f 


arnt, 
Here 


4 


ent him to 
| ; nese festeted in fortaing that constilaron, wht 
On the top of the coffin was the General's hat 


hensiohs that it did not contain sufficient means 
of strength fokits own preservation; and that if 
consequence we should share the fate of many 
other republics, aad pass through Anarchy fo 
Despotism. We hoped better things. We con- 
fded im the good stnsé of the American peopie; 
and, above all, we trusted in the: protecting 


The streets were lined with people ; doors and 


When the advanced platoon of the military subject he never concealed his opinion. 


disdained concealment. Knowing the purity of 


try te repress my own; and yet, I fear, that, in- 


heart, to pourtray that Heroic Spirit, which has. 


A young and unprotected: 


Shortly after the war, your favour——no, yog E 


is ‘new the bond of our union, the shield of our § 
defence, and the source of our prosperity. ln J 
signing that compact he expressed his appre: j 


this sad, this solemn occasion, T shoul: E 


perishéd. His gallant troops, emulating the he $ 


Providetice of the Almighty. On this important $ 
Hr § 


“ 


back¥ird by sections from the flanks of platoons, 


his heart, he bore it as it were in his hand, $ 


Benjamin Moors... E orming a lane, bringing their muskets to a re- 
versed order, and resting the cheek on the butt 
of the piece in the customary attitude of griet. 
Phrough the avenue thus formed, the corpse, 
preceded by the clergy of different donomina- 
tions and Society of Cincinnati,and followed by 
the relations of the deceased. and diflerent pub- 
iic bodies, advanced to the church, the band. 
with drums muifted all the time, playing a pen- 
sive, solemn aire ‘ : 


ate 
FUNERAL OBSEQUiES. 


On Saturday last the remains of ALEXAWDER 
SJAMILTON were committed to the grave with 
-very possible testimony of respect and sorrow. 
lhat distant readers may form some idea of 
' vhat passed on this mournful occasion, we shall 
‘ere present them with a regular and correct 
.ccuunt of the whole scene. i oe 


4 


The military, ander the command of Lient. FUNERAL ORATION. 


Col. Morton, were drawn up in front of Mr. 
Church's house, in Robinson-street, where. the 
foody had been deposited. On the appeararice 
sf the corpse, it was received by the who'e line 
with presented arms, and saluted by the officers, 
with melancholy music by a large and elegant 
‘Sand. : l i l 
The military then preceded the bier, in open 
column and inverted order, the left in front, 
A vith arms reversed, the band playing a dead 
match. At twelve o'clock the procession moved 
in the following order, through Beekman, Pearl, 
and Whitehull-streets, and up Broadway to the 
Churchs . : 


On a stage erected in the pertico of Trinity 
Church, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, having four ol 
General HamMILton’s sons, the eldest, about six- 
teen, and the youngest about six years of age, 
with him, rose and delivered to the immer: 
concourse in frontan extéemporary oration, which, 
being pronounced slowiy and impressively, was 
easily committed to memory, and, being very 
soon afterwards placed on paper, is now pre- 
sumed te be correct even to the language. Being 
shown to several gentlemen who heard it, they 
all agree that it comes neag enough to what wa» 
actually delivered, to be presented as the oration 
at lenyth. 


os 


exposing to every passenger its 


sure from misrepresentation. 


inmost recesses. f 
This generous indiscretion subjected him to cen- 
His speculative £ 


opinions were treated as deliberate designs; and § 
yet you all know how strenuous, how unremit: K 
ting were his efforts to establish and to preserve $ 
the constitution. If. then, his opinion was wrong § 


voted to yaur service. 


pardon, O! pardon that siogle error, in a life, de- § 
i g 


At the time when our government was organ- 
izegl, we were without funds, though not without $ 


rSuurces. To call them into action 
vurder in the finances, Washingto 
splendid talents, 


sought tor 


d establish 


for extensive information, and. 


BI cs 


abuve all, he sought for sterling, incorruptible i 
inteyrity—All these he found in HAMILTON. E 


The system then adapted has been the subject 
of much animadversion. If it be not without a 
iault, let it be remembered that nothing human 
is perfect—Recullect the circumstances of the 
moment—recollect the conflict of opinion—and. 
above all, remember that the minister of a repub- 
dc must berd to the will of the people———Vhe asi- 
ministrauon which Washington formed was one 


sd . 
country was ever blest with. 
was a rapid advance in power and prosperity. ol 


of the most efficient, one of the best that any § 
And the result ® 


© 44. 


ef 


e a owl ag fo PE, 


t, 


a 
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tion was delivered by Gouverneur Morris, from a 
stage which had been previously erected in the 

tico of the church. The notice given to the 
Eo was so skort, his own feelings, and those o 
the audience so great, that he was able only to paint 
in an imperfect manner the character and services 
of the first and most beloved citizen. A little time, 
hence, more justice can be done to his transcen- 
dent merits; and the future historian will seize them 
with eagerness to adorn his page. 

The General, during his short illness spoke with 
the utmost abharrence of the practice of duelling, 
and has left his testfmony against ite This is 
known to kave been long his sentim e de- 
clared that he had no ill-will against his gonist, 
and had determined to do him no harm ; professed 
his firm belief of the Christian religion, and his 
“tender reliatice on the mercy of Almighty God, 
through the merits*of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he 
devoutly received the holy sacrament, at his own 
earnest 1rquest. The witness of a man of such 
extensive powers and information, will outweigh 
that of an host of infidels. “Chis completes his cha- 
racter, and demonstrates that he was good as well 
as great. “ How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished !” “ As a man falleth be- 
fore wicked men, so fallest thou: And all the peo- 
ple wept again over him.” e 5 
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laws. On his part, as from his lips, though witb 
my voice—for his voice you will hear no morc—let 
me entreat you to respect yourselves. 

And now ye ministers of the everlasting God, 
perform your holy office and commit these ashes of 
our departed brother to the bosom of the grave ! 


A whieh there is no example in any other age or : 
$ nation. The part which Hamilton bore is uni- 
= versally known. 
= His unsuspecting confidence ‘» professions, which 
' $ he believed to be sincere, led him to trust too much 
A to the undeserving. This exposed him to misre- 
m presentation. He felt lrimself obliged to resign. 
E The care of a rising family, and the narrowness of 
B his fortune, made it a duty to return to his profes- 
E sion for their support. But, though he was compel- 
Bled to abandon public life, never, no, never for a 
moment did he abandon the public service. He 
m never lost sight of your interests——I declare to 
B nou, before that God, in whose @resence we are 
$ yow so especially assembled, that in his most private 
# and confidential conversations, the single objects of 
f discussion and consideration were your freedom 
and happiness. 
You well remember the state of things which 
f again called forth Washington from his retreat to 
qd lead your armies. You.know that he asked for 
a Hamilton to be his second in command. That 
a venerable sage well knew the dangerous incidents 
sofa milhtary profession, and he felt the hand of 
atime pinching life at its source. It was probable 
E that he would soon be removed from the scene, and 
m@ ihat his second would succeed to the command. 
= He knew by experience, the importance of that 
place—and he thought the sword of’ America 
E might safely be confided to the hand which now 
lies cold in that coffin. Oh! my fellow citizens, 
i remember this solemn testimonial that he was not 
ambitious. Yet he was charged with ambition ; 
‘and wounded by the imputation, when he laid down 
# his command, he declared, in the proud indepen- 
m dence of his soul, that he never would accept of 
É any office, unless in a foreign war he should be 
Ñ called on to expose his life in defence of his coun- 
A try.. This determination was immoveable. It was 
B bis fault that his opinions and his res@lutions could. 
f not be changed.- Knowing his own firm purpose, 
a ie was indignant at the charge that he sought for 
g place or power. He was ambitious only of glory. 
@ but he was deeply solicitous for you, For himself 
m he feared nothing, but he feared dnat. bad men 
Ñ might, by false professions, acquire your confi- 
m dence and abuse it to your ruin. 
» Brethren of the Cincinnati—There lies our chief! 
a Let him still be our model. Like him, after long 
@ and faithful public service, let us cheerfully per- 
g form the social duties of private life. Oh! he was 
4 mild and gentle. In him there was no offence ; no 
g guile. His generous hand and heart were open to all. 


ms Gentlemen of the bar—You have lost your 
g brightest ornament. Cherish and imitate his ex- 
$ ample. While, like him, with justifiable, with 
$ laudable zeal, you pursue the interests of your cli- 
K ents, remember, like him, the eternal principles o: 
# justice. 

f Fellow Citizens~-You have Jong witnessed his 
Ñ professignal conduct, and felt his unrivalled elo- 
A quence.—-You know how well he performed the 
4 duties of a citizen—you know that he never courted 
a your favour by adulation or the sacrifice of his own 
g judgment.. You have seen him contending against 
AM you, and saving your dearer interests, as it were, 
min spite of ygurselves. And you now feel and en- 
a ioy the ben@its resulting from the firm energy of 
@his conduct. Bear this testimony to the memory 
of my departed friend. J charge you to protect hia fame 
4 —It is all he has left—all that these poor orphan 
M children will inherit from. their father. But my 
4 countrymen, that fame may be a rich treasure to 
ry you also. Let it be the test by which to examine 
Ñ hose who solicit youe favour. Disregarding 
H professions, view their conduct, and on a doubtful 
ig occasion ask, Would Hamilton have done this thing ? 


4 You all know how he perished. On this last 
mM scene, I cannot, I must not dwell. It might ex- 
cite emotions too strong fur your better judgment. 
wife not your indignation to'lead to any act which 
night again offend the insulted majesty of the 
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The oration being finished the corpse was car- 
ried to the grave, where the usual funeral service 
was performed by the Rev. Bishop Mogre. The 
troops who had entered the church yard, formed 
an extensive hollow square, and terminated the 
solemnities with three voliies over the grave. 


During the procession there was a regular dis- 
charge of minute guns from the Battery,’ by a 
detachment from the regiment of artillery. The 
different merchant vessles in the harbor wore their 
colours half mast both this and the preceding day. 

His Britannic Majesty’s ship of war Boston, 
Captain Douglass, at anchor within the hook, ap- 
peared in mourning the whole morning, and at ten 
o'clock she commenced firing minute guns, which 
were continued forty-eight minute His Majesty’s 
‘packet Lord Charles Spencer, Captain Cotesworth, 
also was in mourning and fired an equal number of 
guns. ‘he French frigates Cybelle and Didon, 
were also put into full mourning both this and the 
preceeding day, with yards peeked; they also fired 
minute guns during the procession. It deserves 
also to be mentioned that the French Surgeons of 
these frigates went out to Mre Bayard's befere his 
death and offered their services. These affecting 
marks of attention will be gratefully received by 
our fellow-citizens, as evidence how „highly the 
deceased was respected & esteemed by the French 
and English officers 


As we presume many of our readers will be de- 
-sirous of seeing in what manner the several morn- 
& papers peak of the melancholy subject which 
engrosses this city, we present our readers with 
what each: of them have said of it. 


The Daily Advertiser. 


_ It is with sentiments of the deepest regret that 
we announce to the public the decease of the great EE 
and estimable General Alexander Hamilton. No $. 
event since the death of the illustriousW ashington Ii 
B has filled the public mind with more painful solici- $E. 
tude, or so much called forth the general sympathy 
and grief, as the event we now record. The loss 
of a character, so much respected in his profession, 
so esteemed by the public, so beloved in the circles 
of private friendship, and of domestic life, is beyond 
the power of expression; and the manner of his 
death !—Alas! it can be remembered only with | 
iningled horror and regret. 7 E 
Vain were the attempt to give even a hasty 
sketch of the various, the unequalled merit of the 
illustrious deceased.—the task will be executed by 
an abler hand. Suffice it under the present im- 
pression of public regret, to state 

-© Thatas a soldier through the whole of our revo- 
lutionary war, Gen. Hamilton was eminently dis- 
tinguished. He was one of the few select friends 
of the commander th chief, often tried, and as 
often approved. His cool and active valour in 
storming the redoubt before York Town will never 
be forgotten. After such a splendid proof of bra- 
very, was it necessary again to put it to the test, in 
compliance wit® a false notion of honour and a mis- 
conceived resentment ? 

As a statesman, Gen. Hamilton added still great- $$ 
er honour to hisname. To him we are principally 
indebted for the national constitution and the sys- 
tem of laws under which we now live. It was his 
hand that traced the outlines of our most important 
municipal institutions. To him we owe the plans 
for the organization of our National Lreasury, the 
provisions for the payment of the public debt, for 
the establishment of the banks, of the mint, and 
the whole revenue system of our country. | 

As a lawyer he was unrivalled at the bar. His i 
talents and eloquence gave him a decided ascend- 
ency in his profession, which however was softenec: 
by the most unaffected modesty, and the utmost 
courtesy and gentleness. 

_ Asa man no one was more highly esteemed for 
his perfect integrity, truth, candour, and public 
spirit, than the unfortunate deceased. He enjoyed, 
(and no man ever better deserved it) the untinrited 
confidence of his friends and fellow citizens. } 

: AS. a christian we are happy to add he has not 
When the front of the procession had advanced § left the world to doubt of his faith and hofie. In his 
Was far as Trinity church, they halted; and an ora- § last hours he has puta seal on his character by de- 
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The Mercantile Advertiser. 


Last Saturday were interred, with all possible 
respect, the remains of general Alexander Hamilton 
the enlightened statesman, the skilful lawyer, the 
eloquent orator, the disinterested patriot. and the 
honest man. Never was the sensibility. of the 
citizens awakened to such a degree, and never did 
they witness so mournful a scene. It renewed 
their grief for the death of Washington, to see his 
friend and counsellor cut off in the highest @rorof 
his faculties, and the United States deprived of their 
great earthly stay. 

Immediately after his decease the bells announc- 
ed that he was no more. On the morning of the 
day of his funeral, all tive bells were muffled, and 
tolled from six to seven o'clock. They began 
again at ten and continued until the procession 
reached the church. The ships in the harbour 
| exhibited the usual tokens of mourning, and minute 
guns were fired from the forts, and from American 
and foreign armed vessels. The bells again tolled 
from seven to eight in the evening. 

The procession consisting of the military, the 
Cincinnati, the clergy of all denominations, the 
gentlemen of the bar, and students at law, strangers, 
the different corporate bodies, the several societies, 
together with the citizens, was very lafge. All 
vied with one arother in testifying their sense of 
the worth of the illustrious man deceased, and 
the irreparable loss which the country had sus- 
tained. The sides of the streets were crouded and 
the windows were filled with spectators, and many 
climbed up into trees and got on the tops of houses. 
Not a smile was visible and hardly a whisper was 
to be heard, but tears were seen rolling down the 
cheeks of the affected multitude. 
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claring his firm belief in the merits and atonement 


of a Saviour, by avowing his trust in Redeeming 


f race, and by requesting and receiving in attesta- | 


tion of his faith, the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
r. 
asiy and imperfect as the foregoing outlines 
may be, they will recal to the public mind, those 
impressions of exalted merit which we are sure 
will never be obliterated, will never cease to be che- 
rished with a melancholy pleasure. ‘The soldier, 
the statesman, the man of pre-eminent talents and 
worth, is gone, but his virtues Will be held in me- 
mory, will be admired and recorded wherever 
there i 
eulogy dae to departed worth. 


With the deeply afflicted consort, and the or- 
phan children of the deceased General, the putlic 
will sincerely sympathise. Their loss is incalcu- 
lable. May heaven support them on this trying 


above (for the world can now have few for them) 
consolations which are neither few nor small, be- 
yond the reach of accident and change. 


The remains of the late General HAMILTON 
were on Saturday afternoon deposited in the “ house 


7 B appointed for all living.” The mournful proces- 


sion moved from his friend Mr. Church’s in Ro- 
yinson street about eleven o’clock, in the order 
directed by the committee of arrangements ; and it 
was not until near two that the rear reached Trinity 


E church, so numerous were the citizens who joined 


ın paying this last tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. We never witnessed in this coun- 
“ry, or in Europe, on any similar occasion, so ge- 


nerally a sorrow, such an universal regret, or af 


ceremonial more awful and impressive. 


= The arduous task of delivering an oration over 
the body of the deceased was committed to the 


splendid talents of Mr. Gouverneur Morris; and § 


ne executed it in a manner highly honourable to 


his feelings. He sought not, in the course of it, J 
to inflame those passions in the people which had § 


:lready risen to no ordinary height, but touched 
‘ightly on the circumstance which ‘produced the 
tamentable event; and dwelt with peculiar felicity 
on the public and private virtues, the uncommon 
talents, the great usefulness. the inflexible integrity 
and the real patriotism of his departed friend. His 
liscourse was necessarily short, for his sensibility 
sometimes almost deprived him of the power of 
utterance. 


The American Citizen, 


On Saturday last the remains of General Ha- 
nailton were intered, accompanied with military 
nonours, in the family vault, Trinity Church yard. 


“Although the period which elapsed between his § 


Jeath and his funeral was but short, yet the lively 
collection of his Revolutionary services—his 


a -cknowledged superior genius—his transcendent f 


and the amiable frankness of his heart, excited f 


n our citizens an uncommon cordiality and 
igor to testify their high sense of these virtues 


uy every demonstration ofrespect. There was a | 


‘ery general suspension of business, and the 
streets were uncommonly crouded with specta- 
re i - 


The scene was impressive; and what added § 


inspeakably to its solemnity, was the mournful 
i--roup of tender boys, the sons, the once hopes 


vish l could goon and describe the sensations {felt 


ud those which were manifest on every counie- J 


nee. : i 


scent er o ge elorn fem r 
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eart to feel or a tongue to repeat the | 


May they enjoy consolations from § 


«om their eyes, sat upon the stage, at the fcet ot § 
m he orator, bewailing the loss of their parent! It 
py wus too much; the sternest powers, the bicodiest § 
É villain, could not resist the melting scene. ik 
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When all things were.arranged and the din of 
arms and the bustle of the croud had subsided, the 
orator rose and approached the front of the stage 
‘under which the Corpse of GENERAL HAMILTON 
was placed. Mr. Morris thus addressed the audi- 
ence,’ l í 


his memory, and with very considerable accuracy. 


William Coleman, Esq. and well known as 


tical doctrines of General HaĮmıLton. Mr. 
Coleman has evinced his signal sorrow for 


athe loss of this Great Man, in a manner 


which reflects a powerful lustre on his genius, 
judgment, and sensibility. 


The Editor of the Port Folio would do 


DELIBERATE OPINIONS, if he omitted to com- 
mend, with th@strongest emphasis of praise, 


Hami ton, the pathetic and salutary letter 
of Bishop Moore, the eloquent and appro- 
priate panegyric of Gouverneur Morris, 
andthe manly, explicit, and noble statement 
of Judge PENDLETON. 


TRIBUTE oF RESPECT... The citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Southwark, and the Northern Liberties, 


f sion of thair grief at the untimely fate of their § 


cleceased fellow-citizen, major-general ALEXANDER 
HamiLton—their admiration of his virtues and 
his talents—and their gratitude for the eminent ser- 
vices, which as a soldier and a statesman, he has 
rendered to his country» 


Resolved, That a national tribute of respect to 
Í the memory of departed heroes and statesmen, not 


to the memory of Alexander Hamilton: 
That in imitation of the pious example of the 


his goodness in having blessed our nation with men 
of talents to discern, and virtue to pursue her safety, 


talents of the deceased. 
That the clergymen of the several denomina- 
tions be requested to expatiate on the same day up- 


| fatally destructive to the happiness of his family. 


A half mast high. 


crape round their leit arm for thirty days. 


be transmitted by the chairman to the mayor of the 
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The editor then gives the oration to the best of 


The above documents are carefully copied =: 
from the New-York Herald, conducted by f 


a paper most powerfully supporting the poli- J 


equal wrong to his warm feelings, and to his | 


the magnanimity and piety of the dying f 


' PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 17. 


assembled agreeably to public notice for the pur- Į 


pose of adopting proper measures for the expres- 9 right of adding our peculiar tribute and of deploring 


the loss which the science of jurisprudence, resortec } 


B valuable-life, has sustained by his untimely and 
Í city of Philadelphia, in testimony of their sorrow 


only excites an emulation of their glorious example, § 
but constitutes the purest reward of ‘their toils and § 
their virtues; and that such a tribute is justly duc § 


deceased, in the closing scenes of his life, exhibit- § 
ing an illustrious proof of the benign influence of 
the religion of our forefathers, the citizens, in their § 
respective places of worship, on Sunday next, will B 
render their prayers of thanksgiving to Gop, for J 


That arrangements be made for having the bells $ 
throughout the city mufMed and tolied during the g 
a day, and that the merchants will direct the masters § 
Roof their ships in the harbour to display their lays § 
A glory io himself, bes excited, among al! deno- 
g minaticns of our fehow-citizens, the strong. emo 
tions of sympathy and grief, which. his long and | 
dry, such of the’citizens, as may consistently with g faithful public services, his great and splendid 
and joys of the deceased, who, with tears gush.ng ff their peculiar religious principles, will weur black § 
Rand undaunted bravery, bis noble, dismtercstec 


That, as a. further demonstration of our grief for } 
A his loss and our respect and affection for his memo- p 


That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting | 


city of New-York—that the sincere and heartleity 
J condolence of the city of Philadelphia, Southwark, 
and the Northern Libertics, be tendered to him and € 
gto iis fellow-citizens, for the loss which the state. 
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That a committee be appointed to carry the fore- 


hof New-York and the United States of America $ 
have sustained in the death of General Hamiiton. - 


going resolutions into effect and to make such fur- § 


ther arrangements relative thereto as may be suit- 


f able to the occasion; and that the following gentle- 


men compose the committee? 


John C. Stocker, Joseph Marsh, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, ‘Thomas Haskins, 
George Latimer William Lewis, 
Elias Boudinot, William Rawle, 
Jacob Spent Manual Eyre, and 
John K. Helmuth, 


Joseph Grice. 
Godfrey Haga, ® 
And, That the proceedings of this meeting be 


Í subscribed by the chairman and secretary, and pub- 


lished in all the papers of this city. 


` THOMAS WILLING, Chairman. 
Attest, : 

Wa. Mernepirn, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Members of the Bar of the City of 
Philadelphia, held at the County Court, on Monday, 
the 16th of July, instant, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, ‘That uniting in the general grief for 
the death of Alexander Hamilton, we feel it our 


a duty to testify our deepest regret for his loss, as a 


member of the profession to which he had returned 


nence he had attained was only surpassed by the 
variety of his excellence, in which exalted genius, 


$ after a series of public labours, in which the emi-{ 


incessant industry, and disinterested patriotism, $ 


enlightened and defended, enriched and dignified a 
nation, which must ever feel for him the strongest 
obligations of gratitude, affection and regret. 

To the general testimony of sorrow we claim the 


to by him for the concluding employment of- 


unexpected end. 
Resolved, hat the members of the bar, in the 


for the death of Alexander Ilamilton, counsellor 
at law, will respectfully wear black crape on their 
hats for the space of thirty days. 
| JARED INGERSOL, Chairman. 
Jossru Hopxixson, Sec’ry. 


A At a meeting of the Students of Law, in the City of 


Philadelphia, convened at the County Court on Mon- 


day, ithe 16th instant, for the purpose of adopting. 


proper measures to testify their respect for the 


Memory of Alexander Hamilton, Counsellor at Law, 


it was unanimously 


Resolved, Y hat having long centemplated the virtucs 


‘That as a memorial of the lively sensibility which 


Phas been excited by his death, they wiil wear black 
j on the irreligious end pernicious tendency f A crape on their hats for Minit Rute: l 
. . . , ° . 2 : ra me cs } re) a CUS- Je a 
e b= . r ' . . w o 
alente—his private worth—his sterling Integrity» É tom, which has deprived our country of one of her § 


best and most invaluable citizens, and has proved so $ 


JOHN E. HALL, Chairman. 


Geo. CiymeEn, jun. Sec'ry. 


From the Pelitical Register. 


Ton’s career of usefulness to his country, and 


talents, bis Rem and inflexible inicgrity. his active 


and magnanimous patictiim demanded from è 


J just and gratefui peoples 


The soldier of the revolnton laments, In dee! 


AaMiiction, the loss of the Hrro, who was the 


gencrousand aficctionate friend of his youth— 
the unwearied and gallant associate of bis lon: 
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The deplorable termination of General Hasrit- | 


Í and talents of Alexander Hamilton, as a bright and J 


oe Ranoue ahd wellaien Zod eepcumiy (or hatine & eminent object of imitation, they sincerely deplore & 
a ry m 2c eye e $ re * . . . . 
ee ee ee I pas os y vs har | the loss which they have sustained in being depriv- f 
tinue smin i . . 
5 pa ne emibenuy uselul P ed his example. 
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Í and dangers—and under whose auspices the hon- 


Q. ž 


ours and glory of our country never weuld have 


faded, nor its independence and happiness have 


ever been subverted. 


The Agriculturist, the Merchant, and the 
Artificer regret, with unaffected concern,. the 


$ death of the Sraresman, by whose indefatiga- 
B ble labor and exalted genius, c:ir finances were 
4 restored to order and arrangement—public credit 
E was established—commerce invigorated—man- 


ufactures revived—and the means of our present 


8 unexampled prosperity, and growing greatness 
i brought into full and active opgration. . 
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The lawyer deplores the loss of a brother 


g CIVILIAN, the purity of whose professional life, 


in alil the rage for party defamation, has never 
been questioned—whose cloquence and learning 
had neither ‘rival nor detractor—_whose talents 
never were exerted in the cause of injustice— 
never yielded to the insolence of power, or jus- 


tified the practice of oppression. — z 


The friend of science mourns over our priva- 


B tion of the Scholur, whose mind was the seat of 


J the 
Š zenius had penetrated the inmost recesses 


highest intellectual endowments—whose 


goof literature, and whose imagmation was as bril- 
Ñ liant aud vigorous, as his judgment was intui- 
ea tively strong. 


The Moralist and the Christian, while indignant 


Bi et the powerful but wicked and barbarous laws, 


g which custom has prescribed and sanctioned, 
F weep over the lamentable sacrifice, which a high 
Band delicate sense of honour, a pure and ennobled 
a regard to fame and reputation have yielded to 


jealousy and resentment. 


The liberal and - patriotic: Ministeriatist, with 


E what ardor and violence he may have opposed the 

g Founder of Federal politics, while: living, is yet 

E grieved, sincerely grieved, that our nation should 

mW ue. deprived. of powers which canferred honour 
upon man. l ' 


‘And the Federalist, who has long listened with 


E wonderand delight to the just precepts af politi- 
a cal science, which have issued from his lips— 
i who has surrendered to his wisdom and integrity 


the post ef his Protector, and most influential 


sof kis advisers, is overpowered with anguish for 


country. 


his friend, and sinks into despondence for his 


AMICUS. 
Poulson's Daily Advertiser. 


When society has sustained a loss so severe as 
that of Alexander Hamilton, the occasion demands 
the most public expression of our grief. ` 

The attempt to pourtray, for the information of 


a the living, merits known so universally as his, is 


Bindeed a superfluous office; but posterity has a 
Bight to require of the cotemporaries of a great 
mw man,even sych a tribute, as the passing hand of a 


ae 
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m the scholar, and the gentleman. 


daily editor can bestow. 
Mr. Hamilton united those qualities which se- 
parately distunguished the soldier, the statesman, 


His early adherence to the American cause, his 
voluntary scrvices in the field, the rare union of 
calm intrepidity and impassioned enterprize, the 
aumanity which, when necessary, could suddenly 
check the uplifted arm, the precision which guided 


B Le ardor of combat and selected the moment of 


Ja ie 


s 


aa conciliation, recommended him to the confidence 


af one, whose-esteem was truiv honour, and whose 
:mplay ment conferred real praise. 
Gen. Washington took Col. Hamilton from his 


a estment, and in the service of an aid-de-camp 
B laring the rest of the war, although he lost the 


pportunity of gradual increase of rank, he enjoy- 
d the higa advantage of.an intimate gonnexion 


f vith one of the first of human beings, and of co- 


reat, Derhaps not fess than i e oad ot 
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nucd his iormer course, in tue effective termina 
tion of the war. 


_ The peace, which succeeded, unfolded powers 
and energies adapted to civil life calculated for the 
benefit of nations, and by a happy coincidence of 


events, employed on those objects, for which they 
seemed to have been created. 


In the formation of a constitution which com- 
bined the opposing interests of different states, and 
created a new political body from materials seem- 
ingly repulsive to each other, a constitution which, 
if wisely administered, and preserved from open, 
or insidious breaches, might confer. prosperity on 
ages yet unborn; in this mighty work Mr. Ha- 


milton was one of the principal agents. 


His powerful and unwearied excrtions in the 
convention of New-York secured its advantages to 
the state from which he had remained in the ge- 
neral convention the sole representative, and his 
luminous and forcible commentary, under the sig- 
nature of a Federalist endeared it to the whole con- 


tinent. 


The disordered state of the public finances ren- 
dered the treasury department, at that time, the 
It was 
conferred upon him before whom difficulties had 


most arduous that could be undertaken. 


been accustomed to vanish, and the incongruous 
inatter has been moukied into a system which 


‘those who envied his genius. and opposed his poli- 
tics, have been compelled to pursue without alter- 
ation, or if alterations have been attempted, with- 


out improvement on the original. 


_ Not enriched by public employments, he retum- 
ed in 1795 to the labours of the bar, in which he 
soon regained and surpassed his former eminence, 


and his fellow citizens, particularly the commer- 


cial part of the city of New-York, accustomed to 
repose on his quick comprehension, sound judg- 


ment, extensive learning, commanding eloquence, 
and unremitting fidelity, will be among the first 
sufferers by his death. 


That a man, in whose character even this imper- 
fect sketch presents so much to admire, should fall 
a victim in the prime of life, to a custom so barba- 
rous, almost the only relick of the middle age 
when ignorance, force, and superstition overwhelm- 


ed the polished forms and lettered refinements of 


society in the south of Europe, is much to be la- 
mented. Duellmg, which sprang from-the single 
combats of the Goths, an imaginary and unhallow- 
ed: appeal to Heaven, has survived almost all the 
other vestiges which the northern barbarians left. 


The arts, the sciences, the graces of civilised life 
have resumed their empire and chased away the 
grosser habits of their former conquerors; but it 
still remains a principle, that a man of honour in- 
vited to expose his life, the interests of his family, 
the confidence, the trusts of his fellow-citizens 
reposed persgnally in him, to the unauthorised wea- 
pon of a private opponent, must incur the peril of 
the combat, or submit, in the opinion of many, to 
be deemed dishonored. : 


Is legislation then so weak as to be unable to 
substitute some greater disgrace on him who ac- 
cepts than him who refuses the challenge? Can no 
mode be. suggested by which the imputation of 
cowardice, which men fear s0 much, can be thrown 
upon the challenger? And is it not time to relieve 
ourselves from a slavery so odious, when we see that 
it pow numbers, among its victims, one of the 
greatest ornaments of the age? 


The elegant encomium, with the Signature of 


“ Amicus,” which we reprint from the Register, 
is an eloquent and affectionate tribute to the me- 
mory of the Illustrious dead. We add, with pecu- 
har pleasure, that with one disgraceful and infamous 


¢xception the editors of the daily papers of Philadel- 
phia, have manifested their respect for the memory 
of HAMILTON, in panegyric the most pathetic, libe- 
tal, ingenious, and sincere. 

With respect to the city at large, its grief has 
been, by no means, limited in extent, or feeble in 
expression. Thrusting aside, as unworthy consi- 
deration, the rancorous Jacobin, the scoffing deist. 
the snivelling fanatic, and the imported scoundrel, 
we have heard the voice of deep lament from every 
side. All, who have a tear for pity, all good and 
true men, all genuine Patriots, the votaries of Chris- 
tianity, the votaries of Genius, every magnanimous. 
every virtuous individual have bewailed*the private 
loss, and THE PUBLIC CALAMITY. On the Satur- 
day, when this national misfortune was first re- 
ported in the city, the Editor, as he took his 
melancholy rounds, was struck with the contempla- 
tion of the general anxiety; and when he beheld 
those who wept for the fall of Hamilton, and those 
š who were indignant at its cause,’ he could not 
avoid remembering a picturesque description by a 
great historical Painter. Neque populi aut gedis 
‘ulla vox; sed attoniti vultus, et conversz ad omnia 
aurese Non tumultus, non quies; sed quale mag- 
mi metas et MAGN 1R4 silentium est.’ 


An animated.and rhetorical writer in Major 
Jackson’s paper, among other striking topics | 
of .praise, introduces, with great feeling and 
effect, the following memorable sentences. 

When we say that HAMILTON is pean! we 
can add nothing to the cause of grief—when we 
remember how he lived! we can add nothing to 
the lystre ofhis fume. 


Dede 

We have remarked, with signal satisfaction, 
that with very few exceptions, the respectable 
Socirty of Frianps have testified a sincere 
regret for the hapless lot of Hamitron, Thougr 
their peculiar tenets preclude a Sad Ostent, in 
memot y of the dead; though they wear no inky 
cloaks nor customary suite of solemn black, yet theirs 
is the sagacity to discern the value of a great 
Statesman, and theirs is the silent sorrow, which 
muses at his loss. | l 


TERTE 


J> . ; 

+P The friends of the Editor are very respect- 
fully aotified, that the publication of the Port Folio 
has heen postponed, that he might present a com- 
plete and accurate view ofa most sinister event, 
which has overwhelmed America with affiction. 
Notwithstanding his utmost pains, and his fervent 
zeal to exhibit all that is plausive and respectful of 
that. GREATNESS and GOODNESS, 80 conspicuous ih 
the character of General HamItton, it is appte- 
hended some omission or some error may appear 
from the very eagerness of the Editor to do amfıle 
justice to the subject. Hereafter, the coLumw™ of 
HAMILTON'S FAME may be indicated by no random 


or feeble hand. Meanwhile, 1 us remember the. 


pathetic prophesy of the classic Historian, which. 
Tacttus has not applied with more truth to Julius. 
Agricola, than it may be applied to ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, alien E 

Quidquid ex illo amavinus, quidcuid mirati su- 


MUS MANET, MANSURUNQVE est in animis homi- 
num, in æternitate fama rerum. Nam multos vete- 
rum velut inglorios et ignobiles oblivio obruet. Le 
Posteritati narratus et traditus, SUPERSTES ERIT.. 
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[Criticism on Jack and Gill concluded. J 


: HAVING ascertained the names and condi- 
tions of the parties, the reader becomes naturally 
inquisitive into their employment, and wishes to 
know, whether their occupation is worthy of 
them. ‘This laudable curiosity is abundantly 
gratified in the succeeding lines; for 


Jack and Gill 
| - Went up a hill 
. _. To fetch a bucket of water. 


Here we behold the plan gradually unfolding, a 
new scene opens to our view, and the descripe 
tion is exceedingly beautiful, We now discover 


“their object. Which we wure before tet to con- 


jecture. We see the two friend-, like Pylades 
and Ores'es, assisting and cheering each other 
in their labours, gaily ascending the hill, eager to 
arrive at the summit, and to—fill their bucket.— 
Here tvo is a new elegances Our acute author 
could not but observe the necessity of machinery, 


~which has been so much commended by critics, 


and admired by readers. Instead, however, of 
introducing a host of gods and goddesses, who 
might have only impeded the journey of his 
heroes, by the intervention of the bucket, which 
is, as it ought to be, simple and conducive to 
the progress of the poem, he has considerably 
improved on the ancient plane In the manage- 
ment of it also he has shewn much judgment, 


' by making the influence of the machinery and 


the subject reciprocal: for while the utensil 
carries on the heroes, it is itself carricd on by 
them. In this part, too, we have a deficiency 
supplied, to wit, the knowledge of their relation- 
ship, which as it would have eucumbercd the 
opening, was reserved for this place. Even now 
there is some uncertainty whether they were 
related by the ties of consanguinity; but we may 
rest assured they were friends, for they did join in 
carrying the instrument; they must, from their 
proximity of situation, have been amicably. dis- 
posed, and if one alone carried the utensil, it 
exhibits an amiable assumption of the whole la- 
bour. The only objection to this opinion is an 
old adage, ‘Bonus dux bonum facit militem,’ 
which has been translated § A good Jack makes 
a good Gill,’ thereby intimating a superiority in 
the former. If such was the case, it seems the 
poet wished to shew his hero in retirement, and 
convince the world, that, however illustrious he 
might be, he did not despise manual labour. lt 


Serer degpevedaccebeeccusvane aessiees t VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.” 


COWPER. 
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has also been objected, (for every Homer has 
his Zoilus), that their employment is not sufti- 
ciently dignified for epic poetry; but, in answer 
to this, it must be remarked, that it was the 
opinion of Socrates, and many other philoso- 
phers, that beauty should be estimated by utility, 
and surely the purpose of the heroes must have 
been beneficial They ascended the rugged 
mountain to draw water, and drawing water is 
ceitainly more conducive to human happiness 
than drawing blood, as do the boasted heroes of 
the Iliad, or roving on the ocean, and invading 
cther men’s property, as did the pious Æneas. 
Yes! they went to draw water. Interesting scene! 
It might have been drawn for the purpose of 
culinary consumption; it might have been to 
quench the thirst of the harmless animals who 
¿vied on them for support; it might have been 

to feed a sterile soil; and to revive the drooping 
plants, which they raised by their labours. Is 

not our author more judicious than Apollonius, 

who chooses for the heroes of his Argonautics a 

set of rascals, undertaking to steal a sheep skin? 

And, if dignity is to be considered, is not drawing 

water a circumstance highly characteristic of an- 

tiquity? Do we not find the amiable Rebecca 

busy at the well—does not one of the maidens in 

th: Odysey delight us by her diligence in the 

came situation, and has not a learned Dean 

proved that ft was quitc-fashionabtte- 1m Pelo- 

ponnesus?—Let there be an end to such frivol- 

ous remarks. But the descriptive part is now 

finished, and the author hastensto the catastrophe. 

At what part of the mountain the well was situat- 

ed, what was the reason of the sad misfortune, 

or how the prudence of Jack forsook bim, we 

are not informed, but so, alas! it happened, 


Jack fell down— 


Unfortunate John! At the moment when he 
was nimbly, for aught we know, going up the 
hill, perhaps at the moment when his toils were 
to cease, and he had filled the bucket, he made 
an unfortunate step, his centre of gravity, as the 
philosophers would say, fell beyond his base, 
and he tumbled. The extent of his fall does not 
however appear untibthe next line, as thé author 
feared to overwhelm us by a too immediate dis- 
closure of bis whole misfortune. Buoyed by 
hope, we suppose his afiliction not quite remedi- 
less, that his fall is an accident to which the 
way-farers of this life are daily liable, and we 
anticipate his immediate rise to resume his la- 
bours. But how ure we deceived by the heart- 
rending tale, that 


Jack fell down : 
And broke his crow1t+- 


Nothing now remains but to deplore the pre- 
mature fate of the unhappy John. ‘The mention 
of the crown has much perplexed the commen- 
tators. The learned Microphilus, in the 513th 
page of his ‘Cursory remarks’ on the poen, 
thinks he can find in it some allusion to the 


story of Allred, who, he says, is known to have | | 


— a 


lived during bis concealment in a mountainous 
country, and as be watched the cakes on the 
fire, might have been sent to bring water. But 
his acute annotator, Vandergruten, has detected 
the fallacy of such a suppo: tion, though he falls: 
into an equal error in remarking that Jack might 
have carried a crewn or a helf crown in his 
hand, which was fractured in the fall. My 
learned reader will doubtless agree with me in 
conjecturing that as the crown is often used 
metaphorically for the head, and as that partis, 
or without any disparagement to the unfortunate 
sufferer might have been, the heaviest, it was 
really his pericranium which sustained the da- 
mage. Having scen the fate of Jack, we are | 
anxious to know the lot of his companion. Alas! 


And Gill came tumbling after. 


Here the distress thickens on us. Unable to 
support the loss of his friend, he followed him, 
determined to share his disaster, and resolved, 
that as they had gone up together, they should - 
not be separated as they came down.* 

In the midst of our affliction, let us not, how- 
ever, be unmindful of the poet's merit, which on 
this occasion is conspicuous. He evidently seems 
to have in view the excellent observation of 
Adam Smith, that aur sympathy arises not from 


wview-vi the passion, but of the situation which | 


excites it. Instead of unnecessary lamentation, 
he gives us the real state of the case; avoiding 
at the same time that minuteness of detail, which 
is so common among pathetic poets, tad which 
by dividing a passion, and tearing it to razs, as 
Shakspceare says, destroys its force. Thus, when 
Cowley tells us, that his mistress shed tears 
enough to save the world if it had been on fire, 
we immediately think of a house on fire, ladders, 
engines, crowd of people, and othe. ciicumstan- 
ces, Which drive away every thing lke feciing: 
when Pierre js describing the legal plunder of 
Jaffier’s house, our attention is diverted from tbe 
misery of Belvidera to the goods and chattels of 
him the said Jafier, but in the poem before us 
the author has just hit the divicing line between 
the extreme conciseness which might conceal 
Necessary circumstances, and the prolixity of 
Narration, which would introduce immaterial 
ones. So happy, indeed, is the account of Jack's 
destruction, that had a physician been present, 
and iuformed us of the exact place of the scull 
which received the hurt, whether it was the 
occipitis, or which of the ossa bregmatis that 
was fractured, or what part of the lambdoidal 
suture was the point of injury, we could not 
have a clearer idea of his misfortune. Of the 


n E aS 


* There is something so tenderly querimonious in the 
silent grief and devotion of Gill, something hih sa 
reminds us of the soft complaint GF the hay less sister of 
Dido, thar it muss delight every Classical reader: 


Comitenine sorerem 
Sprevisti moriens? Eadem me ad tata vocasses: 
Idem arabas ferro dolor, atque eade hara tunsset. 
: t 
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could do no other than follow the example of 
the admiral. The pirates burned the forsaken | 
vessels in the sight of Syracuse, and entered 
exen into the port. This affront to the Roman 
arms, this alarm carried by pirates into a city so 
powerful as Syracuse, soon resounded as far as 
Rome. Verres dreaded the consequences of 
such a vexatious report, and that he might not 
appcar to be the guilty cause of this disaster, he 
formed the design the most abominable that 
ever entered the thought of any tyrant, equally 
cowardly and cruel. He plotted to accuse of 
treason the Sicilian commanders, whose inno- 
cence was well known, and who had it not in 
their power to do any thing but what they did; 
and, without the slightest proof, he condemned 
them to death. All Sicily shuddered at this 


~ 


of Cleomenes. But my cause obliges me to 
mention him.—You shall die, if you name him. 
But I had no rowers in my ship.—You accuse 
the prætor! Lictors, cut off his head with your 
axes. Judges! you hear the very language of 
Verres. The menaces were all of this violence. 
: Hark ! in the name of humanity ! héarken to the 
‘outrages committed against our allies; hearken 
to the recital of their misfortunes. Among these 
accused innocents appeared also Heraclius of 
‘Segesta, a Sicilian of the highest birth, the fee- 
‘bleness of whose sight had hindered. him from 
embarking in his ship, and who had orders to 
remain at Syracuse. Certainly, Verres, this 
man could not be guilty; he could neither sur- 
render nor abandon a ship in which he was not. 
No matter! they enrol in the number of crimi- 


bucket we are told nothing, but as it is probable 
' that it fell with its supporters, we have a scene 
of misery, unequalled in the whole compass of 
tragic description. Imagine tọ ourselves Jack 
rapidly descending, perhaps rolling over and 
over down the mountain, the bucket, as the 
lighter, moving along, and pouring forth (if it 
had been filled) its liquid stream, Gill following 
in confusion, with a quick and circular and head- 
long motion; add to this the dust, which they 
might haye collected and dispersed with the 
blood which must have flowed from John’s head, 
and we will witness a catastrophe highly shock- 
ing, and feel an irresistible impulse to run for a 
doctor. he sound, too, charmingly ‘echoes to 
the sense,’ oan 


k felld . 2 e h 
T beake ki crown, outrage. Cicero demands vengeance for ite We | nats, him, whom they could. not accuse, ever 
And Gill came tumbljng after. shall see in what colours he knew how to paint it, | falsely, of any crime. Finally, of this number 


was also Furius of Heraclea, a man celebrated 
during his life, and who has become much more 
so since his decease: it was he who had the 
courage not only to address to Verres, in his 
presence, all the reproaches he deserved: (sure 
to die he had nothing more to fear} but even to 
write his apology in prison, in presence of his 
mother, who, drowned ip tears, passed whole 
days and nights with him. AN Sicily has read 
this apalogy, the history ef your crimes and 
cruelties: we there see how many sailors each 
commander of a galley had received from the 
city which was to furnish them, and how many 
had purchased of you their discharge, and whea 
at your tribunal he alleged his means of defence, 
your lictors smote him over his eyes with their. 
rods, while this high spirited man, resolved upon 
death, and insensible to his pains, cried out that 
it was shameful that the tears of his mother 
Should have less inQuence with you to save him, 
than the caresses of a prostitute had to save the 
infamous Cleomenes. | i 
“Verres finally condemns them all by the 
advice of his council; but, however, in a cause 
of this nature, in a capital affair, he did not 
summon his questor Vettius, nor his heutenant _ 
Cervius. This pretended council wes but a mob . 
of highway—merf, wham he had at his beck. 
Judges! represent to yourselves the consterna- 
tion of the Sicilians, our most faithful and our 
most ancient allies, so often loaded with benefitg 
by our ancestors. Each one trembles for him- ` 
self; no man believes himself in safety. They 
inquire of one another what has become of that 
mildness of the Roman government, now chang- 
ed into this excess of inhumanity. How it is 
possible that so many men should be condemn- 
ed in a moment, without being convicted of any 


and with what energy he details all the horrors, 
of it. l 

« Verres marches out of his palace, animated 
with all the furies of crime and barbarity, He 
‘appears in the public place, and orders the 
commanders to be cited to his tribunal. ‘They 
appear, without suspicion, and without fear. All 
on a sudden he causes to be laid in irons, these 
unfortunate men, who were in full confidence of 
their safety, as well as of their innocence, w 
appeal to the justice of the prætor, and deman; 
the reason of this treatment. It is, said he, for 
having traiterously surrendered our vessels to 
the enemy. All the world cries out; all the world 
is astonished that be should have impudence 
enough to impute to any body, but himself, the 
‘cause of a misfortune, which was but the work 
of his own avarice; that a man like Verres, placed 
by the public opinion in the rank of robbers and 
pirates, should dare to accuse any one with being 
in intelligence with them; and, finally, that this 
strange accusation should not have been thought 
of-till fifteen days after the event. Every one 
demanded where is Cleomenes, not, indeed, be- 
cause they thought him more deserving of pun- 
ishment than the others. What could he de with 
vessels destitute of all the means of defence? But 
yet his cause was the same. Whereis Cleomenes? 
He was seen at the side of the pı ætor, whispering 
familiarly in his ear, as it was his custom to do. 
The indignation is general, that- men the most 
honourable and the most distinguished of their 
city, should be put in irons, while Cleomenes, as 
a reward of his infamous complaisance, is the 
friend and the confidant of the prztor. There 
appears, however, an accuser: it is a wretch 
named Turpion, disgraced under preceding gos 
vernors, well qualified fer the abject part he had 


The quick succession of movements is indicated 
by an equally rapid motion of the short syllables, 
and in the last line Gill rolls with a greater 
sprightliness and vivacity, than even the stone of 
Sisyphus. 

Having expatiated so largely on its particular 
merits, let us conclude by a brief review of its 
Most prominent beauties. The subject is the 
fail of men, a subject, high, interesting, worthy 
of a poet: the heroes, men wha do not commit a 
single fault, and whose misfortunes are to be 
imputed, not to indiscretion, but to destiny. To 
the illustration of the subject, every part of the 
poem conduces. Attention is neither wearied by 
multiplicity of trivial incident, nor distracted by 
frequency of digression. The poet prudently 
clipped the wings of imagination, and repressed 
the extravagance of metaphorical decoration. All 
is simple, plain, consistent. The moral too, that 
part without which poetry is useless sound, has 
not escaped the view of the poet. When we 
behold two young men, who but a short moment 
before stood. up in .al! the pde of health, sud- 
denly falling down a hillyhow myst we lament 
the. instadility of all'thiigss -© K 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL wouxs OF CICERO. 
SECTION 3. 
The orations against Verres. 


At the time when Verres was charged with 
the prætorship of Siçily, the pirates infested the 
seas, which bathed this island and the coasts of 


Italy. His duty was to maintain the navy, which 
the republic had armed to fight them, and de- 
fend her commerce. But the avarice of the 
prætor saw in these means of defence only a 
new object of rapine and exactione He made 
the soldiers and sailors purchase their discharg- 
es, who ought to have served in the galleys; he 
sold to the allied and tributary cities dispensations 
from furnishing what they were obliged to do by 
treaties, and leaving destitute of every thing the 
few men he thought himself obliged to keep on 
the few vessels he had at sea, he gave himself 
no concern about exposing Sicily to the incur- 
sions of pirates, provided he enriched himself at 
the expense of the state and the province. He 
placed at the head of this miserable equadron, 
not a Roman, but, what was without example, 
a Sicilian, named Cleomenes, whose wife was 
publicly the mistress of the prætor. The event 
happened which alone could be expected: the 
Roman fleet ran away at the sight of the pirates, 
and Cleomenes was the first to disembark. The 
other commanders of gallies, who had only a few 
men, half famished with want of neccssarics, 


to act, and well known as the instrument of all 
the iniquities, of all the baseness, and of all the 
extortions of Verres. The relations, the neigh- 
bours, of these unfortunate victims flock to Syra- 
cuse, struck with the fatal news; they see their 
children, oppressed under the weight of chains, 
carrying, O! Verres! the penalty of your exe- 
crable avarice. They present themselves, de: 
mand their children, defend them with loud 
cries, implore thy faith, thy justice, as if you 
ever had any. There was seen Decion of Tyn- 
daris, a man of the first nobility, who had enter- 
tained you at his house, whom you had called 
your host. But neither hospitality, nor his 
misfortunes, nor the rank which he held in his 
country, nor his old age, nor his tears, were able 
to recal you one moment to any sentiment of 
humanity. There was.seen Eubulides, not less 
considerable, and not less respected, who, for 
having, in his defence, pronounged the name of 
Cleomenes, saw, by your orders, his garments 
torn, and his person left almost naked upon the 
place. And what means of justification re- 
mained then? I forbid, says Verres, the mention 


crime? How could this unworthy prætor imagine 
that-he could cloak liis robberies by the punish- 
ment of so many innocent persons? It seems, 
indeed, as if nothing could be added to so much 
wickedness, madness, atid cruelty. But Verres 
would surpass himself; he would excel his own 
peculiar crimes. I have spoken to you of Phas 
largus, excepted from the general condemnation 
because he commanded the ship which carried 
Cleomenes. 
Verres, was informed that this young man, not 


Timarchides, one of the agents of 


thinking his cause different from the others, had - 


shewn some apprehensions. 
him, declares to him, that indeed he is secure 
from the axe, but that he runs the risk of being 
beaten with the rods, if he does not compound 
for his exemption: and you have heard him spe- 
cify the sum which he counted down to redeem 
himself frem the rods of the lictors. But why 
do I hesitate? Are these reproaches to be made 
to Verres? A young nobleman, a commander of 
a vessel, redeems himself from the rods fora 
sum of money. It is in Verres a trait of hu- 


manitye Another, at the same price, ransoms 


He goes and finds ` 


himself from the axet Verres has aecustomed 
us to such things: we are not to reproach him 
with common crimes. The Roman people ex- 
pect from him new horrors, unheard of wicked- 
ness ; they know it is not a common prevaricat- 
ing magistrate that we have brought in trial 
before you, but the most abominable of tyrants. 
You will soon acknowledge it. 
after their condemnation, were dragged into 
dungeons; preparations are making for their 
punishment. But the punishment must begin 
upon their unfortunate relations. The parents 
are prohibited the sight of their children. It is 
forbidden to bring them apparel or nourishment. 
These unfortunate fathers, who are here before 
you, were extended on the threshold‘ of the 
prison; disconsolate mothers passed thefe the 
night in tears, witheut being able to obtain the 
last embraces of their children; they requested, 
as a precious favour, that it should be permitted 
them to collect the last sighs, but they requested 
it in vain. There watched the keeper of the pri- 
sens, the minister of the barbarities of Verres, 
the terror of the citizens, the lictor Sestius, who 
established a revenue upon the griefs and tears 
of all these unfortunate persons—So much for a 
visit to your son: so much for giving him any 
refreshment: not ene could refuse ite What 
will you give me to put your son to death with 
ene stroke of the axe? that he may not suffer 
long ? that he may not be stricken several blows? 
All these favours were taxed. Ò! horrible con- 
dition! O insupportable tyranny! It was not 
life that they brought to market and put up 
for sale, but a more prompt death, and less cruel 

execution. The prisoners themselves compound- 
` ed with Sestius to receive but ene stroke: they 
requested of their relations, asa last expression of 
their tenderness, to pay for this favour to the in- 
exible Sestius. Have we not yet had torments 
enough? Wih death at feast pat an end tothem ? 
-Can barbarity extend itsc!f further? Yes. When 
they shall have been exccuted, their bodies shall 
be exposed to wild beasts. If this is considered 
as a misfortune by their relations, let them pay 
for the privilege of sepulture. You know this; 
you have heard Onasus of Segesta relate what 
aum he had paid to Timarchides to be allow- 
ed to bury Heraclius. And who in Syracuse 
is ignerant that these bargains of sepulture were 
made between Timarchides and the prisoners 
themselves? That these contracts were pub- 


lic, that they were concluded in the presence of 


the relations, and that the price of the funerals 
was agreed on and paid beforehand? 
| [ To be continued.) 


cavalo 
POLITICS. 
{Some btaunch friend has sent us, for republication, the, 
following just and indignant essay. ] | 
POPULAR FANATICISM. 


We have often expressed a confidence, that 
the present delusion which infatuates our coun- 
trymen cannot possibly last long; that a day 
must soon arrive when the people will spurn and 
turn from tbeir deceivers with abhorrence; and 
that the nation must at no distant period once 
more learn to distinguish between honest friends 
and insidious flatterers, between tried patriots 
and treacherous pretenders, between the follow- 
ers of Washington whom Washington trusted 
and “approved of,” and the followers of Jefferson, 
of Jefferson by whom Wasuincton has been 
slandered and belied, hypoeritically mourned 
over, dreaded, envied, and hated. We have of- 
ten expressed such confidence, we have fondly 
cherished it ourselves, we have endeavoured to 
inspire it in others, and we have contributed our 
mite towards the object of this confidence as a 
change “ most devoutly to be wished for” by 
every loverof America. We begin to fear, that 


‘filial reverence. We begin to suspect that lier 


The innocents, | of our country much better than we do. We be- 


{another clime, vomited on our shores, have not 
so greatly mistaken the public temper of these 


for years yet to come. 
they find something in that temper itself which 


of men has been at all times liable, but that it is 
to remove as it is easier to rectify the errors of 
pense depravity. 


more to apprehend that the moral principle of 
society is relaxed and tainted to the core; and 


of indepen 
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we have calculated too much on the good sense 
and the virtue of the land we live in, the land of 
our birth, dear to us as such, and we fear per- 
haps therefore overrated with the partiality of 


America, in whose most adverse hour the world 
in admiring her, could even forget she was not 
prosperous, because, and in so singular a degree, 
she stood virtuous. Virtue, indeed, might be 
called her national character, and justly so called 
by every rule according to which national cha- 
aacter is determined. But all earthly virtue, 
like every other earthly possession, may decay 
or be impaired, it may cease entirely or be trans- 
formed to its very opposite, while retaining no- 
thing but the name, the substance has all left us, 
till presently the name itself we are indifferent 
to retain or not, and yet a little longer even the 
nam: we renounce and make our vice our beast. 
Is our country destined for this sad reverse ? Or 
does she not already exhibit the worst part of it ? 
What has become of the national character of 
America? Gone, we fear, to the tomb * of all 
the Capulets.” Sunk, withered, and polluted. 
Dashed in the mire of low and sordid views ; 
enervated with selfishness ; infected with a poi» 
sonous sophistry; and debased with the impor- 
tation of.a putrid refuse, and an accumala‘ing 
gang of “unhappy fugitives” who, happy enough 
to cheat the gallows and the gibbet in Europe, 
are received in this ‘“ asylum” with open arms, 
and, turning patriots of '76, are hailed, caressed, 
and exalted by the Powers that be. Those 
Powers themselves, who in turns support and 
are supported by every alien crew, -are a proof, 
and a proof which promises to endure, that a ree 
volution too must have happened to our national 
character, or else that revolution which fixed 
the Powers that be could not have happened to 
the union, or, if happened, could not endure. 
Had our people been what they were in ’76, Jef- 
ferson would not have been president in 1801. 
Were they now what they were in '89, he could 


foster sons, that the foreign outcasts she has re- 
ceived to her bosom, understand the disposition 


gin to fear, that the Duanes and Cheethams, the 
Paincs and Tony Pasquins, pestilent dregs of 


states, or the means of gratifying and guiding it 
We begin to fear that 


fits a numerous mass not only to be dupes, but 
which renders them willing dupes, of whose vices 
there is as much advantage to be taken by the 
demagogue as of their ignorance. Every day's 
observation forces a reluctant belief, that the 
source of our present disorders. the root of our 
political evils, does not lie altogether in a mo- 
mentary deceit, in a mere mistake or series of 
mistakes to which the frailty of man and the best 


fixed deep in a cause just as much more difficult 


weakness than to cure those of wilful and pre- 
There is reason more and 


that it is in the growing corruption of our na- 
tional character that democracy, labouring still 
to increase that corruption, now feels her 
strength and hopes to preserve it. Or rather 
we might say she hopes and feels this not only in 
the corruption of our national character, but in 
its loss and total oblivion. Once, in the strug- 


gles of our revolution, at the eras of the congress | not be president if 1805.. The people are 
the convention at Philadel. | changed, and ‘the-“Quatttice- for their trist are’ 


changed with them. When we speak of the 

peuple, we intend the bulk of numbers; for una 
der a government where numbers, or a majority 
of numbers, must controul, numbers ‘are sove- - 
reign,. and sovereign is the people. There is 
an intelligent and undefiled portion of the whole, 
who form an exception and as yet a respectable | 
exception not included in the present remarks ; 
but they are not more than an exception, for 
they are a minority. We repeat then that the 
people are changed,“and changed materially for 
the worse. In point of understanding, if expe- 

rience adds to understanding, however it may be — 
perverted, it cannot be suposed less now than it 
was formerly. ‘If knowledge is neither retro- 
grade nor stationary, it must progress with the 
progression of years; nor in these days which are 
emphatically termed enlightened will it be allow- 
ed that there is more of darkness over the public 
mind than in the days which are past. Yet ia | 
those days with not more but, as they will have 
it, with Jess information the people thought and 
acted right. If then, they are wrong now, it 
cannot be for want of sense enough to know, for 
with not a greater share of sense they did not 
know, what is right, but it must be for want of 
principle enough to prefer righ’ to what is wrong. 
This truth may be unpalatable, and it is a truth 
not commonly told; but itis time it should begin 
te be told, and we choose to be among those wha 
begin. The fever of democracy rages and 
spreads far and wide, because the corruption of 
manners, of morals, and of sentiments, spread- 
ing also far and wide, serves both to communi- 
cate the disease and predispose the victims. Jn 
every region where there is profligacy, there is 
Jacobinism, or materials for Jacobinism, and 
wherever folly is, Jacobinism will have subjects 
to act on, and tools to act with. Generally speaks 
ing, throughout the different divisions of this 
Linpire, the quantity, of Jacobinism, ‘or of dcmo- 


phia, and of the constitution they framed as first 
put in trial in those hands who were immediately 
as it were by the voice of one general assent call- 
ed to administer it, in those time’ we had a na- 
tional character. It was a character for wisdom 
atid integrity, for sober discernment, for con- 
stuncy, for gratitude,for public spirit, for the glow 
and vigilance of rational liberty, and stubborness 
and tenacity of right, for decent and temperate, 
and legal and solemn restraints, if not for the 
serjousness. of hallowed piety and religious 
devotion. Such was, or such was deemed to 
be our national character, displayed, proved, 
and confirmed in the ordeal of twenty vears of 
doubt, difficulty, and distress. Our republic ap- 
peared abroad to be once more realizing on earth 
the fables anddreams of history, or exemplifying 
its truths in an emulation and rivalship of Gre- 
cian and Roman worth. The continent seemed 
animated with one genius, pure and henourable 
as we have described, flowing as its vital bleod 
through the whole body of the community in 
every vein and member to its very extremities. 
Scarcely a limb, or a joint, the lowest or most 
remote, but what looked sound, as if contagion 
could have no foot-hold to work with» In the 
various emergencies of that period, on the mo- 
mentous questions which were, from time to 
time, submited to the decision of all ranks and 
classes, when once informed right there was a 
surety they would decide right; and for the most 
part they decided withthe promptness of intuition, 
of intuition whose judgment, never to be warped 
by passion, passion itself generally concurred 
with. Of every people as of every individual 
the interest, essentially valued, has never yet run 
counter to their duty: but with -our people as 
they then were, interest, duty, and pleasure alto- 
gether did not only never :un Sounter, Grey did 
hot even run in different, but always in ons and 
the same, channel It was a proud day fur 
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cracy refined and sublimated, of any part is al- 


ready ascertained to be in the proportion of the 
profizacy and folly of that part. In our South- 
«rn States, negro slavery may be a necessary 
evil, but it is still an evil, among the worst ef- 
fects of which is the baleful effect on the passions 
and habits of the whites. Now, it is known 
that the watch word of Sacobinism for licenti- 
eusness is liberty: And thus * we hear the loud- 
est yelps for liberty from the drivers of negroes.’ 
In Virginia, where churches are out of fashion, 
democracy is most in fashion. In Connecticut, 
where they have yet more room for their Meet- 
ing Houses and Schools and less for whiskey 
shops and brothels, there is less of democracy 
and more of federalism. The position might 
be further verified by a train of examples, it of 
such examples there could he any end. Enough 
has been said to shew that it is cowardly apd 
foolish to ascribe to popular simplicity alonc, 
gulled and deceived, what is equally attributable 
to popular wickedness, greedy and designed.— 
If the multitude were to be brought back from 
their errors, merely by being convinced of them, 
it is impossible they should continue to uphold a 
man, whose errors, private and public, deep, 
flagrant and mischievous, glare on them in every 
print. It isin vain to urge thai they heed nor, 
because they believe not, the warnings that are 
given them. Of the facts, which will some- 
times arrest their attention in spite of them- 
selves, the most dull and headstrong do believe 
enough to set them straight, if it was not their 
resolved whim to be crooked. But with many, 
to expose the turpitude and knavery of their 
leaders, is only to enhance their favour, because 
turpitude and knavery are to their taste, and are 
the things which they prize. To prove their 
chief favourite wanting eveh in common fide- 
lity to his friend or common honesty to his bene- 
factor, is only to prove him like themselves, or 
as they would have been, if situated towards 
Walker and Jones as Jefferson was situated.— 
To prove him the employer of venal calumny 
against Washington, is to no purpose ; because 
kiieg think not of Washington at all, or think of 
him but with the invidious dislike with which 
meanness, whatever it may affect, does always 
in its heart revolt against transcendant excel- 
Ience To prove their President and Congress 
violators of the Constitution, is nothing to those 
who care not, who will scarcely trouble them- 
selves to inquire, whether we have any Consti- 
tution. ‘To prove that Justice is nodding to its 
fall, and the independence of courts sacrificed 
on the altars of party, is to-them no matter of 
concern, who have no relish for justice, or Courts 
the instrument of justice, by which injuries are 
redressed and guilt condemned. To detect their 
vaunted economistsin squandering, impairing and 
embezzling the public treasures, is of no account 
with a tribe who have no anxiety for the public 
but that themselves, as a part of the public, 
may forever elude the public's tax gatherer.— 
The promises of the Inaugural address, with 
the wanton and continued breaches of those pro. 
mises, they mind not, because of their own 
promises they ‘ take no cognizance.’ The 
cruel and rapacious work of persecution which 
still proceeds, disturbs them not an instant, for 
they are of the faction which persecutes and pro- 
fits by persecution, and as individuals not less 
malignant than the faction they belong to. To 
talk to them of desertion of duty, of the flight 
to Carter's Mountain, only brings them to con- 


sider how they would have deserted and fled. 


themselves. To dwell on the invitation to Paine, 
on the irreligion and the profanity of his host 
at the Prezzidoliad, must now be too late for the 
tornien disciples of a master, who has long been 


ay content, while ever his own leg is not 
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broken and his pocket not picked, that there 
may be either twenty Gods or one or no God. 

From the premises we infer that to rely as a 
last preventive on any community of Americar 
feelings is to rely on a phantom ; for there can- 
not be any community of American feelings. 
to a majority which, composed of a medley of 


all nations, have not in fact the common teel-- 


ings of any one nation. The greater part and 
far the greater part of that majority may be na- 
tives, but they are natives associated with and 
every day more and more-led by foreigners, and 
foreigners too of the worst cast. If they have 
not yet altogether surrendered, they will soon 
surrender, all feelings but the feelings of party, 
of party rampant and vindictive and triumphant. 
To depend on the National Character to check 
and relieve the reigning disorder, is to depend 
for a remedy on a source which is the seat of 
the disorder. If we have any National Charac- 
ter left, it is a character for augmenting corrup- 
tien, and our political complaiut is nothing more 
than corruption, or the consequence of corrup- 
tion growing with our growth and strengthen- 
ing with our strength. Let us throw away 
therefore the < flattering unction’ of self-pride 
and self-deceit. Let us be men, and learn the 
extent of our evils, that we may not mistake the 
means to ward off the last extremity. While 
there is life there is hope—But if we suffer life 
to doze in the sleep of indolence, the time is at 
hand when we shall awaken in death. There 
is yct a body of principles surviving among us, 
which, though surviving in the lesser part, may 
save both lesser and greater from that yawn of 
destruction, which will not separate our fates, 
but if it swallows one must draw the other after 
ite The innocent and the guilty, whatever the 
guilty or the innocent may think, must, if they 
perish, perish in one grave, the grave which 
Anarchy is digging for our Commonwealth and 
has «.ug for so many Commonwealths before us. 
But the Jabours of Anarchy, though not imme- 
diately to be stopped, may yet be retarded by 
our exertions. Every day thus gained, is a 
respite in which fortune may do more for us 
than we can do for ourselves. Every pause of 
suspense is important, when a single pause may 
prove our salvation. Was there, at this moment, 
any thing in the nature of the predominant num- 
bers for a pledge to us against a tragic catastrophe 
to our drama, it would be still important to put off 
the concluding act as late as we can, to give time 
for their fury to retire from the stage, and their 
virtue to step on. But if some more powerful 
corrective, than we have yet discovered, must 
be applied to their vices, before we can count 
any thing on their virtue, if their immoralities 
must first be extirpated, ere we can look for any 
help in their morals, there is still incalculable use 
in dclay, because in delay there is chance. And 


there is no use in supinely submitting, and by su- 


pineness hastening instead of averting our docm 
but the use of slumber—Inactivity but weakens 
our weakness, without abating a particle of the 
rage, with which they trample on that weakness. 
Could we even be more passive than we have 
been, they would not be a jot less violent than 
they are. In time, perhaps, if we will but strive 
for time, accident may change or divert the mad 
course of the multitude; the multitude may them- 
selves change; if not from their reason, they 
may change from their caprice; if not frun» 
their love of right, they may change from their 
love of novelty ; if not because they beliové thei 

idols to be bad, possibly beeause jeey believe 
them not to be bad enough; oratleast as they 
have changed once, so they may change back 
again, witout trogbling pe€mselves for the why 
or the wherefore. But prén time will be denied us, 
ubloss the remaingOl the faithful can be kept 


together steadfast, zealous, and alert. The law 
of physical gravity is not mcre certain. than our 
constant inclination for repose, nepligent of the 
future ; nor is any force more centrifugal than the 
guile which is evertesmpting us froin the centre of 
our duties. Every nerve must be strained with the 
patience of Sisvphus, tokeep back the falling, if we 
cannot lift upthe fullen. This task now princi- 
pally consigned for our brotherhood of Editors, 
whom it certainly behoves to be among the fore- 
most,is yet the province of all, whoare well affected 
and undauntec. The Press in skilful and vigorous 
hands is an engine which in a good cause, and 
at a good season should undoubtedly do much. 
But the most it can now be expected to do, is to 
instruct its friends and flash indignantly on the 
foe, to prevent the vigilant from becoming luke- 
warm, and animate the lukewarm to become 
vigilant, to rouse the dreamer and incite the slug- 
gard, while it sets to all an example in its own 
efforts to harrass and impede the Jacobinism yet 
too strong to be disabled or disarmed, and occa- 
sionally ¢ like a rattling peal of thunder’ to as- 
tound the Monster in his march. 
=== 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 

(Continued. ] 

The exhibition of this play was hardly over, 
before he was culled upon to attend his pupil and 
Lord Viscount Nuneham, son to Earl Harcourt, 
in their travels, as their joint governor. The 
two young noblemen were nearly of the same 
age. They had been intimate from their in- 
fancy. He was therefere as well acquainted 
with the pleasing temper and disposition of the 
other lord as of him whose education he had more 
immediately superintezded ; and his own happy 
art of making instruction an amusement, had so 
won on the affections of them both, thar they 
felicitated themselves mutually on his being ap~ 
pointed their joint governor. 

_ In June 1754, they left England under his 
care, and passing though Flanders, resided the 
rest of the summer at Rheims, in order to 
habituate themselves to the French language, 
and then removing to Leipsic, passed sever 
months there, for the purpose of studying the. 
Droit Publique, under the famous Professor 
Mascow, whom they found in a state of dotage, 
without being quite incapacitated from reading 
his lectures. 

In the following Spring they proceeded to 
Dresden, and after visiting that, and most of the 
other German courts, repaired to Hanover in 
the Summer 1755, at the time when George II, 
paid his Jast visit to his electorate. There 
Whitehead had the pleasure of meeting his 
fiiend Mr. Mason, who had then lately taken 
orders, and attended the Earl of Holdernesse 
the Secretary of State, as his domestic chaplain. 
His elegant expostulation ‘fo Mr. Mason took 
Its rise at this place, from certain amicable 
altercations which they there had, on the sub- 
ject of public and retired life, to the latter of 
which Mr. Mason's disposition appeared to 
lean more than he thought consisted with the 
views of advancement which then seemed to open 
before him. | 

Having continued at Hanover the greatest 
part of the Summer, he proceeded with ‘his 
pupils to Vienna, and from thence to Italy. On 
their return homeward, they crossed the Alps, 
and passed through Switzerland, Germany, and 
Wolland, being. prevented from visiting France 
by the declaron of war, and landed at Harwich 
oO September 1756. 

In the course of so complete a tour, a great: 
part of which led through classic ground, he conis 
‘aunicated toyhis friends at home many curious” 
observations on the Countries through which he 


a 
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rave lied. A few of his letters from Rome and 
elsewhere, are in the possession of Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Wright. rector of Birchin in Yorkshire; 
with whom he spent several of his college vaca- 
tions, and to wham he addressed many of his 
smaller poems; andthe executors of the late Dr. 
Goddard, master of Clare-Hall, and the Rev, Mr. 
Sanderson of Haslemere, have many more. 

That his muse, now in her fullest vigour, fre- 
quently exerted herself, his striking Ode to the 
Tiber, and his six Elegies addressed to his two 
noble pupils, with him, and his more particular 
friends at home, Mr. Wright, Mr. Sanderson, 
&c. sufficiently testify. The sublime scenes 
through which he passed, and the grand his‘ori- 
cal events which they recalled to his memory. 
generally furnished the subject; and as they 
were executed onthe spot, they are more replete 
with picturesque imagery, than any other of his 
compositions. They were published in February 
1757, under the title of Elegies, with an Ode to 
the Tiber, 4to. and received with approbation 
proportioned to their merit. 

During his absence, he had received the badges 
of Secretary and Register of the order of the 
Bath, procured for him by the interest of Lady 
Jerscy, through the mediation of her relation, 
the Duchess of Newcastle; and in 1757, his 
finances were farther improved by the appoint- 
ment of Poet Laureat, on the death of Cibber, 
upon the nomination of the Duke of Devonshire, 
as Lord Chamberlain. He has himself said on 
this appointment, in his Charge to the Poets, that, 


Unask’d it came, and from a friend unknown. 


Mr. Mason, in his ‘ Memoirs of Gray,’ has 
acquainted the public, that the place was before 
offered to Gray, by his mediation, with permis- 
sion to hold it as a mere sinecuree This was 
not the case when it was given to, Whitehead, 
and *E have-often,’ says Mr. Mason, ¢ considered 
why, as the late King would readily have dis- 
pensed with hearing music, for which he had no 
ear, and poetry, for which he had no taste.” 

When’ Whitehead had accepted the laurel 
without such permission, Mr. Mason advised him 
to employ a deputy to write his anuual odes. and 
reserve his own pen for certain great occasions 
that might occur, such as a peace ora marriage, 
and then to address his royal master with some 
studied ode or epistle, as Boileau and Racine nad 
done in France, for their pensions. 

Tius advice was not attended to by his friend. 
He set himself to his periodical task, with the 
zeal of a person who wished to retrieve the 
honours of that laurel, whici came to him from 
the head Bf Cibber, in a very shrivelled, or rather 
blasted state. 

His frst Ode for his Majesty’s Birth-Day, 
November 19. 1758, was calculated from the 
heroic genealogy that it contained, to be pecu- 
larly agreeable tothe moiarch for whose birth- 
day it was written; and ats poetical merit bad 
the very just approbation of Gray, and other 
good judges. 

The laurel was said by the ancients to have 
the power of screening those under its shade 
from thunder; yet it cannot defent modern lau- 
reats from the artillery of their contemporaries. 
After Whitehead had accepted of this office, he 
received murch illiberal treatment during the rest 
of his life, from the littłe fry of his own profes- 
sion, who were fond of kaving a lick at the lau- 
reat. What he theught of these ‘poets, who 
Were mean enocuzth to envy egen a poet laureat,’ 
may be learned from his Pathetic Apology for 
all Laurets, past, present and :o come, which he 
wote some years before his death, forthe amuse- 
ment of a few friends. By the motto Veniant 
ad Cesaris aures, he seems to. bave wished it 
might reach the royal care 
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On his return to England, Lord Jersey pres- 


sed him strongly to continue “in his family; 
an invitation which Whitehead readily accepted. 
Lord Harcourt gave him alsoa general invitation 
to his table in town, and to his seat in the coun- 
try ; and his pupils, who had now entirely sunk 
the idea of their governor in the more agreeable 
one of their friend, showed him constantly such 
sincere marks of affection, as greatly increased 
the felicity of his situation. 

He resided in this family fourteen years, dur- 
ing which he found opportunities of leisure to do 
more in the literary way than merely write 
official odes. 

In 1762, he made his first attempt in comedy, 
and brought upon the stage at Drury-Lane 
The School for Lovers, a comedy, which had its 
competent run, as to nights of representation, 
und received a just tribute of applause from 
the judicious few. It is formed on a plan of 
Fontenelle's, never intended for the stage, and 
printed in the eighth volume of his works, under 
the title of the La Testament, and inscribed To 
his Memory, by a Lover of Simplicity. The 
idea which Fontenelle had conceived of enlarging 
the provinces of the drama, is explained and 
controverted with much accuracy of criticism, 
by Dr. Hurd, in the second dissertation, annex- 
ed to his ‘Commentaries on Horace.’ What 
species of drama the School for Lovers ought 
to be placed in, is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, since, though it is styled a comedy, the 
risible faculties have much less opportunity of 
exertion than the tender feelings of the heart; 
and the catastrophe, though happy in the main, 
and suitable to poetical justice, isnotso completely 
as, since two amiable characters, Belmour and 
Araminta, are left,the one entirely unprovided 
for, and the other in a situation far from agreea- 
ble. What he, however, seems to have princi- 
pally aimed at, delicacy, sentiment, and the 
couscyucuce of instruction in the conduc: of a 
generous and well-placed passion, he has un- 
doubtedly most eminently succeeded in. His 


. Celia, and Sir John Dorilant, especially the letter, 


are Characters most perfectly amiable and wor- 
thy of imitation. The ease and purity of the 
dialogue, the incidents which arise so naturally, 
one trom the other, the delicate markings of the 
different characters, and the artful arrangement 
of the scenes contribute to gave this play a high 
station in the list of our genteel comedies; at tie 
same time that its want of smart repartee and 
broad humour, will ever prevent it from being 
much relished by a mixed audiences This want 
he possessed a peculiar talent of supplying, bad 
he thought the simplicity of his play would not 
have been iajured by it. He was afraid to mingle 
with comedy, what he thought belonged to the 
lower species of the drama, farce; and chose ra- 


ther. to tread in the steps of Terence than of 


Molere. ‘They who put this play on a footing 
with the Dramas of France, and the sentimental 
comedies in England which have succeeded it, 
willdo Whitehead much injustice. 

T®e same year, 1762, he published his Charge 
to the poets, 4to, in which, as laureat, he Judi- 
crously assumes the dijnified mode of a bishop, 
giving his visitorial instructions to his clergy. 
The idea Was new, pregnant with grave humour, 
and executed so successfully, that even the 
ezousms necessary to the subject, are among the 
most picasing parts of the poem. Replete with 
pood sense and good taste, itis still more to be ad- 
mired for the amiable picture which it gives of 
his own mind, and his readiness to be pleased by 
poets of very different abilities, provided those 
abilities were employed on subjects that suited 
them ; and for exposing that fastidious mode of 
criticism, which admits no poems to have any 
micrit, expect that which accords with some parti- 
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cular preconceived idea of excellence whichit has 
set up as its exclusive criterion. 

Notwithstanding this liberal turn of the 
Charge, its publication brought upon him the 
vindictive resentment of Churchill, who had 
just about the time attracted the public notice, 
by his satire, intituled The Rosciad. le attack- 
ed the layreat almost in every one of those hasty 
productions with which he entertained the town, 
with an unjustifiable severity. 

To have retaliated, was as abhorrent to his 
Natural temper, as contradictory to that precept 
of *keeping the peace,” which in his Charge, 
he had called “ his first and last advice’ Among 
his unfinished fragments, however, there are 
some Verses, in which he mentions his poetical 
enemy. They certainly liad not his last correc- 
tions; but they come from a gvod heart, willing 
to commend whatever was commendable in 
Churchill's talents for strong expression atid 
forcible imagery; at the same time, they justly 
reprobate his misuse of those talents. 

Such at the time was the popularity of Church- 
ill, that his abuse of Whitehead tended to lower 
his poctical merit so much with (he town, that 
Garrick would not venture to bring on a new 
tragedy of his, which a little time after he offer- 
ed to his stage. The public, therefore® for 
several years, saw nothing more that came from 
his pen, but those half-yearly odes which his 
office required him to write. 

On the death of the late Earl of Jersey, in 
August 1769, he obtained an unwilling permis- 
sion from his pupil, the present Earl of Jersey, 
to remove to private lodgings ; but he still consi- 
sidered himself as a daily-invited guest to bis 
table in town; and, duriny the rest of his Dte, 
he divided his Summers between Middicton and 
Nuncham. 

In 1770, he made a present of his farce, called 
The Trip to Scotland, to Garrick, on condition 
of bis producing it without his name. This wos 
done; and it uppeared on the Drury-Lane stas” 
with the greatest advantage of good acting, and 
met with deserved applause. It shows that 
Whitehead had powers to write equally well in 
the manner of Melicre, as ot Terence. The 
characters are not more overcharged in order to 
excite ridicule, than they are found to be in the 
best modern comedies, both in French end Erg- 
lish; Gor surely his old Griskin is net so much 
filed with farcical humour as the © Foresight 
and é Pundlewtle’ of Congreve. Indeed, had he 
extended his plan to five acts, and exiled his 
Cupid, as too mytholozical a personage, it would 
have been deemed a good comedy. Asitstancs, 
it is perhaps the only thing of che kind that can 
be put in conwetition with the charming peris 
pieces of Marivaux. 

In 1774, he coilected and published cll Lis 
works, under the tile of Plays and Poems, i two 
volumes, giving the Chatye to the Ports, in the 
concluding pecese But though possibly, after he 
had arranged these two volumes be might think 
he had bid adicu to poetical compositions, so fir 
as his of.ee of laureat togbt permit; yet he had 
obtained, by long practice, to greul a faciity cf 


ay 


versiication, and hed always token so much 


pleasure in it, that he could not heip occastcuahy 
throwing out bis thou. fits upou paper, and cloti- 
ing them tn appropriate verse. 

In 1776, he pubiished, without a name, [is 
very pleasing htue poem. intidded Varicty, a bale 
for Merrried People, 4t0. which was so Well tee 
ceived, that it specdily ran through live editione 

In 1777, he published The Goct’s Brad, a 
Fable, 4to. which, thougn a more stucicd come. 
position, and a most delicate satire un the mes 
did not so generally picase, though it had also a 
very considerable sale. Itis founded en the bein 
From ¢ 
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” compensated by the- variety of grand scenery 
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fable, the English Phædrus (or rather Fontaine, 
for the fable is more in his manner), has given 
the sexes many ingenious documente- After an 
eblique reflection on the Bucolics of Virgil, in- 
timating that the poet has assigned. fo Mantua, 
the scenery of Naples, he represents a coterie 
of the goats addressing Jupiter, to render them 
equal to the males, LÝ honouring their. abins with 
a beard. Jupiter in a frolic mood-grants their 
petition, which occasions a remonstrance from 
the coterie of males, and obliges the god ‘Yo 
convene the statcs, in order to determine the 
claims of both sexes. The majority of his pre- 
cepts are less applicable to the males than to the 
females. His strictures on the modish depart- 
ment of the sexes, are a just, though severe com- 
Ment on real life. : 
| stressor the present page 
The refuge of an iron age, &c- 

This lively fable occasioned an ill-natured and 
satirical attack on the laureat, in a fable, intitled 
‘The Asses Ears, addressed to the Author of 
The Goat's Beard,’ 4to. 1777, which is not, how- 
ever, void of pleasantry. a 

[To be Continued.] 
Lu 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1804, 


{Continued from No. 24] 
Salenches, November 3, 1804. 


on learning this fatal termination of my travels. 
But, Jest 1 should render you also serious, I will 
quit this gloomy subject. 


again set forward on my journey. I crossedya 
rapid stream, by means of a few stepping stones, 


the snows, would be impassable, as from the 


it must be from forty to sixty feet deep. 

I turned out of the road to see a very charming 
cascade, which fell in three falls from the summit 
of a rocky cliff. When seen from the bottom, it 
has the appearance of but one sheet. 

Our road te Salenches lay along the Arne. 
which separated that town from the inn, where I 
pass@d the night, and is crossed at this place by a 
very noble stone bridge. From my ‘windows I 
can see the Giant of the Alps, the majestic 
Mont Blanc; but, since I left him this morning, 
his summit has been covered with dark clouds, 
which, my guide says, forebodes bad weather. I 
am, therefore, lucky in having had, at this late 
season, such a favourable sky, as without it, I 
should never have seen the wonders of Cha- 
mouny. 

[To be Continued. ] 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Cervantes was born at Alcala ®h the 9th Oct. 
1547, at Madrid, and died the 3d April 1616, the 
game nominal day as his illustrious contemporary 
Shakspeare. 

In his Don Quixotte, there is such a variety of 
matter, and so many beautiful passages and allu- 
sions that it is impossible to travel in Spain, with- 
out their frequent recurring to the mind. This 
book, says Dillon, is one of those capital pieces 
only understood by those who can read them in 
the original. gs eee 


DEAR SIR; 


Notwithstanding the exercise I had taken these 
two days past, I determined to come as far as 
this place on foot, which is about six leagues 
from Chamouny. I passed the foot of Mont 
Blanc just as the rising sun lighted up its white 
summit. I still retained Paccard as a guide, 
who soon conducted me out of the valley, by a 
very rough and steep road, which was, however, 


-~ TO JULIA. 


Wake me no more with fove’s beguiling dream, 
A dream I find illusory as sweet: 
One smile of friendship, nay of cold esteem, 
Is dearer far than passion’s bland-deceit ! 


which, at every turn, burst upon my view. We 
entered another valley, whose green fields and 
meadows presented 2 lively contrast to the high 

_ Jagged mountains, which shut it in, and through 
which flowed Arne, after we had crossed it 
several times‘by Alpine bridges, in its ‘tortuous 
course among the rocks. Three leagues brought 

_ us to the little town of Servoz, near which is a 
copper and some lead mines, not worked ‘at pre- 
sente Just before we entered the town, I ob- 
sefved a rude pyramid of stones on the road 
side, and, on inquiry, found it was the graye of 
a young German, who was travelling a few 
months before in. Swisserland with his friend, 
and who was unfortunate enough to fall into one 
of the clefts of the glacier of the Buet, in the 
neighbourhood of Servoz, being deceived by its 
being covered with snow, in the manner I have 
described. You may easily conceive the feelings 
of his friend, when he saw him disappear before 
him. He returned to Servoz, and sent guides to 
search for the body, which, after a great deal of 
difficulty, they recovered ; but it appeared evident, 
from the position in which it was found, that the 
rapidity of the descent, and the compression 
produced thereby in the chasm, must have in- 
stantly killed him. The prefect of the depart- 
ment -had it buried at this place, and means to 
erect a monument on the spot, with an inscrip- | 
tion to warn travellers how they traverse the 
glaciers, without being accompanied by expe- 
rienced guides. 

The melancholy catastrophe of this young 
traveller, rendered me extremely thoughtful all 
the rest of my walk, and I could not help giving 
way to my imagination, and, supposing his fate 
to have been my own, pictured to myself the 
distress and sorrow of my friends in America, 


I’ve heard you oft eternal truth declare; . 
Your heart was only mine I once believ’d, 

Ah! shall I say that all your vows were air? 
And must I say my hopes were all deceiv’d? 


Now then, no longer that our souls are twin’d, 
That all our joys are felt with mutual zeal; 
Julia! ’tis pity, pity, makes you kind, 
You know I love, and you would seem to feel. 


But shall I still go revel in those arms, 
On bliss, in which affection takes no part, 
No, no! farewel! you give me but your charms, 
When I had fondly thought you gave your heart. 
Friend of my soul! this goblet sip, 
*T will chase that pensive tear; 
Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 
But, Oh! ’tis more sincere. 
Like her detusive beam 
*T will steal away thy mind; 
But, like atfection’s dream, 
It leaves no sting behind. | 


Come, twine the wreath, thy brows to shade, 
These flowers were cull'd at noon; 

Like woman's love the rose will fade, 

But, ah! not half so soon. 

For, though the flower’s decay’d, 

Its fragrance is not o’er; 

But once, when love's betray'd, 

The heart can bloom no more. 


Sweet seducer! blandly smiling, 
Charming still, and still beguiling; 
Oft I swore to love thee never, 
Yet I love thee more than ewer. 


oo 


I took some little refreshment at Servoz, and i 


which, when swelled by rains or the melting of | 


immense field of stones and sand on its banks | _ 


~ Why that little wanton blushing, | 
Glancing eye, and bosom flushing? 
Flushing warm, and wily glancing, 
All is lovely, all entrancing. 


, Turn away those lips of blisses— 
Lam poison’d by thy kisses! 

Yet again, ah! turn them to me: 
Rain's sweet, when they undo me. 


Ot! be less, be less enchanting, 
Let some little grace be wanting, 
Let my eyes, when I’m expiring, 
Gaze awhile without admiring. 


eum 


TO Mrs. 
If in the dream that hovers 
Around my sleeping mind, 
Fancy thy form discovers, 
And paints thee melting kind. 


If joys from sleep I borrow, 
Sure thou'lt forgive me this; 

For he, who wakes to sorrow, 
At least may prea of bliss. 


Oh ! if thou art, in seeming, 
All that I've e'er requir’d ; 

Oh! if I feel in dreaming, 
All that I’ve e'er desir'd! 


4 Wilt thou forgive my taking 
A kiss, or—something more ? 
What thou deny’st me waking, 
I Qh! let me slumber o’er! ' 


TO ROSA. 


4 far conserva, e cumulo d'amanti. 
Pastor Fine. 
And are you then a thing of art, 
Seducing all and loving none ? 
And have I strove to gain a heart, 
Which every caxcomb thinks his-own? 


And do you, like the dotard’s fire, 
Which, powerless of enjoying any, 
Feeds ite abortive sick desire, 
By trifling impotent with many. 
Do you thus seek to flirt a number, 
And through a round of danglers run, 
Because your hearts’ insipid slumber 
Could never wake to feel for one? = 


Tell me at once if this be true, 
And I shall calm my jealous breast ; 
| Shalt learn to jsin the dangling crew, 
„And share your simpers with the rest» 


By if your heart be not so free, 
Oh! if another share that heart, 

Tell not the damning tale to me, 
But mingle mercy with your art. . 


I'd rather think you black as hell, 
Than find you to be all divine, 
- And know that heart could love so well, 
Yet know that heart would not be mine. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
Sic juvat perire. 
When wearied wretches sink to sleep, 
How heavenly soft their slumbers lie, 
How sweet is death, to those who weep, 
. To those, who weep and long to die., 


Saw you'the soft and grassy bed, 
Where flowrets deck the green earth’s breast? 
Tis there I wish to lay my head, 
’Tis there I wish to sleep at rest. 


Oh! let not tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews by twilight given: 
Oh! let not sighs disturb the gloom, f 
None buthe whispering winds of Heaven. 
o agi [ Moore. 


t 
mD 


SONNET. 
` To a querulous acquaintance. 
Thou! whom Prosperity has always led 
O’er level paths, with moss and Howrets. strewn; 
For whom she still/prepares a downy bed 
With roses|scatter’d, and to thorns unknow; ` 


Wilt thou yet murmur at a misplac’d leaf? 
Think, "ere thy irritable nerves repine 
How many, born with feelings keen as thine, 
Taste all the sad vicissitudes of grief... . 
How many 3teep in tears their scanty bread ; 
Or, lost to reason, sorrow’s victims, rave: | 
How many know ‘not where to lay their head, 
While some are driven by angnish to the grave, 
Think; nor impatient at a feather’s weight 
Mar the uncdmmon blessings of thy fate! 


l THE, KISS. ee 
Illa, nisi in lecta, nusquam potuére doceri. 
` Ovip Lin. 13. ELEG. S 
Give me, my love, that billing kiss, ‘ 
I taught you one delicious night 
‘When, turning epicures in bliss, 
We tried inventions of delight. 


~x Come gently steal my lips along, 
And let your lips in murmurs move, 
Ah! no—again—that kiss. was wron 
How can you be so dull, my love. 


** Cease, cease” the blushing girl replied 
And in her milky arnrs she caught me 
“ How can you thus your pupil chide? 
You know ’twas in the dark you taught me,” 
l Moore. 


EPITAPH ON A BLACKSMITH. 
HERE cool the asbes of MoULCIBER Gaim, 
Late of this. Parish... Blacksmith ; 

He was born in Seacole-dane, and bred at Hammersmith... 
From his youth upwards he was much adicted to Vices, 
and was often guilty of Forgery... 

Having some talents for Irony. 

He therefore produced many beats in his neighbourkoed 
which he usually increased by blowing up the Coals... 
This rendered him so unpopular, 
that when he found it necessary to adopt cooling més 

sures, his conduct was poney l 
` accompanied with a dise.... 
Though he sometimes proved a warm friend, 
yet where his interest was concerned, z 
He made it a constant rule to strike while the iron was bot, 
Regardless of the injury he might do thereby: . 
And when he had 
any thing of. moment upon the Asei/, 


+ 


He seldom failed to turn it. to his own advantege... f 


e 


Among. oumterléss instances that be_pivey‘uf thé 
cruelty of his disposition, it need only be mentioned, 
that he was the means . k 
of banging many of the innocent family of the Bells, 
under the idle pretence ai keeping Sea ire j 
angling....and put great numbers of the Hearts teel, 
Jang ling gle oe bottest Flames, 
merely (as he declared, ) to soften the obduracy 
us of their Madris l 
At length, after passing a long life, in the commission 
of these black actione, a 
His fire being exhausted, 
and his Bellows worn out, 
he filed off to that.place, where only the Servid ordeapef 
his own Forge can be exceeded; ~ 
declaring, with his last puff... 
That...’ Man is born to trouble, as the Sparse fly 
i upwards.” 


, EPILOGUE 


To a new British Comedy called “fhe Will for 
the Deed.”—By Dibdin, jun. 


Tho’ we’re not at a tavern, permit me to say, 

We have dishes of all sorts for you every day; 

Our table these boards, Where ‘1 customs we seorn, 

For we seldom begin til the cloth is withdrawn. 
[Pointe to the curtain J” 

When our dinner-del/ rings....to attract each new guest, 

Ev’ry part of our farce is most curiously drest, 

Of which Zama sample, and what is more odd, 

I’ve been oft served up here, a downright Ollapod, 

We've fricasseed farces to banish the vapours, 

We've Opera omieta, and Comedy capers, . 

Then for Tragedy treats....at our house you may look, 

For the first in the wordd....and a very good Cook.’ 

Onr dancers find bope, and the malt we Produce, 

For John Bull is drown stout, while our beaux are all spruce, 

Then we've true British spi its, up yonder who eome 


For our Pantomime Punc » and our ‘eo mumn. 


» An actor af thia name. 


a 


‘her last opera, intitled ‘ 
‘the mouth of Sir Philip, as a song te a sheper- 
£ dess, the ‘ Vitas hinauelo 
‘We do not remember t 
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We have cordials for care, we have Melo Drame tao, 


And we often art cheer’d with a bumper from you ; 
Then for wine if you ask, ’tis a truth IN maintain, 
That opr dest acted serrome are only Sham Pain. 


The following translation of one of the most 
‘airy odes from Horace is from the pen of Mes. 
Brooke, the accomplished author of $ Rosina.’ In 
Mariana,’ she puts isto 


faithful or spirited version. 


Patty flees me like a fawn, 

Which, thro’ some sequester’d lawn, 
Panting seeks the mother deer, 
Not without a panic fear 

Of the gently breathing breeze, 

And the motion of the trees— 

O’er the cool se r'd lawn, 
Patty flies me like a fawn. 


If the the curling leaves but shake, 
If a Lizard stir the brake, a 
Frighted, it begins to freeze, 
Trembling both at heart and knees; 
Thus alarm’d with causeless fear, 

. Fancy peints a lover near; 

Whilst along the dewy lawn 
Patty flees me like a fawn. 


3. THE J ACOBIN. 
Tam a hearty Jacobin, 
- Who own no God, and dread noe sin, 
Ready to dash through thick and thin 
For freedom: 


And wher the teachers of Chalk Farm 

Gave ministers so much alarm, 

And preach’d that Kings did only harm, 
J fee’d ’em. 


By Bedford's cut I’ve trim’d my locks, | 

And coal-black is my knowledge box 

Callous to all, except hard knocks 
š Of T83 


- My eye a nrblė &erceness boasts, a 


My voice as hellow as a ghost’s, 
My throat oft wash’d by factions toasts 
In bunt pers. 


Whatever is, in France, is right; 
Terror and blood are my delight; 
, Parties with us do not excite 
: Enough rage. 


Our boasted laws I hate and curse, 
Bad from the first, by age grown worse, 
I pant and sigh for univers-* 

al suffrage. 


Priestly 3 love, adore Horne Touke, * 

With pride on Jones and Thehvall look, 

And hope that they, by hook or crook, 
- Will prosper., 


But they deserve the worst of ills, 

And all the abuse of all our quills, 

Who farm'd of strong and GAGGING BILLS 
A cross pair. 


Extinct since then each speaker's fire, 
And silent every daring lyre, . 
Dum-founded they, whom I would hire 
l To lecture. 
: o 
Tied up, alas! is every tongue 
On which conviction nightly hung,} 
And Thelwall looks, though yet but young, 
A spectre. 


ee 


* This division of the word is in the true spirit of the 
English, as well as the ancient Sapphic. 
ter-scuffle, counter-rat, and other, poems in this style. 

t There ig a doubt whether this word should not have 
been written LIAR. 

f These words, of coneiction and banging, have so 
ominous a sound, it is rather odd they were chosen. 


me similis,’ of Horace. 
o have perused a more 


See the coun- 


r 
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The followiry parody is social and sentimental. 
SOHN ANDERSON MY JOE. 
., REVISED FROM BURNS. ) 


John Anderson my Joe, John, when nature first began, 
(Tetry hee tanny hand, J 


ohn, her master work was 


mans 
Aad you aboom them a’ John, sae trig. frae tap to toe, | 
You prov’d fe be na journey-wark, Jobn Anderson my 
oe 


Ami you shoon them a’. John sae trig frae tap to toe; 
You prov’d se be- as joumey-wark, John Anderson my 


Jobn Andi et my Joe, John, when first we were ac- 


uent, 
Your locks were like the sloe John, your bonnie brow 
was brent; 
But now your brow is bald John, your tocks are like the 
| snew ; 
Yet blessings on ede pow, John Anderson my Joe. 
But now your brow, kc. 
John Anderson my Joe, John, what pleasure ’tés to see 
The young, the lovely brood, Jetm, bred up 'twixt you 


ad me; 
And ika lad and lass, John, in eur footsteps to go, 
Just makes a heaven here on earth, Joha Anderson my 


oe. 
And ilka lad and lass, &c. 
John sa ti my Joe, John, fates wp and down we've 
t 


Yet aye, whate’er our lot, John we with it were content ; 
And that’s the best of gowd, Joho, it frae us ne’ercan go, 
Though gear be aia we'll ne’er want, John An- 
n my Joe. 
And that’s the best of gou’d, ke, 
Jobn Anderson my Joe, Jobn, life’s hill we clam the 
er, 
And mony a canty day, John, we've had wi an anither; 
But now we're tott’ripng down, John, band in hand we'll 
=, 


And sleep the gether at the fiz, John Anderson my Joe. 
But now we're tott’ring down, &e. 


John Anderson my Joe, John, when we aguin awake. 


they go 
And wi sear in shall guide us right, John Audersop 
oe ; 
For hearts devoid of guile, &e. 


of experience, `` : 
‘ Crito” does not reason, but rail. 
If we wefe to insert the ‘ Complaint, by- W. we 


| are affaid many of our readers would complain also, 


The vulgar style of Wailing is derided by all men of ‘ 
sense, and is admired by none but the witless fol- 
lowers of your Calvinistic whiner. 

Our attention has been strongly attracted by the 
topic which-* Vindex’ has indicated, and although 
the discussion may be unpopular, yet that circum- 
stance, far from apalling the Editor, is only a shasper 
incitement to his industry and zeal. He is satisfied 
with the consciousness of rectitude, and with the 
commendation of the few ; and, in his right onward 
race, Never stops to inquire whether the rascal 
rabble approve, or disapprove, his speed. 

*Climenole’ is very impatiently expected. From 
the mind of so ingenious a writer we hope that 
ace Cloud of depression has long since been dis» 
pelled, 

In ‘ Pictor’ there are some remarks, ingenious 
and pertinent, but its prolixity precludes its in- 
sertion, That concinnitas, which Cicero praises, is 
a most desirable quality in fugitive essays. 

A compliance with the request of ‘ A constant 
reader’ would militate essentially against our plan. 
It 19 very seldom in our power, and 48 Opposed to 
our inclination, to insert, in the Port Folio, articles 
which interest only a narrow j/atoon in society, 

“A star gezer’ has certainly looked with pur- 
blind eye at the celestial bedi-s. He has never Che 


joyed even a glimpse of Virgo ; and neither orientad 


nor occidental Venus has ever darted a propitious 
ray upon so cold an astrologer. 


` 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

. FOR YHE PORT FOLIO. 

TO THE BOOK OF FOLLIES. 
By Tuomas Moore, Esq, | 


Written in a common place book, called the “ Book of 


Follies,” to which every one that opened it should 
coniribute something. 


This tribute’s from a wretched elf, 
Who hails thee emblem of himself! 
"The book of life, which I have trac’d, 
llas been, like thee, a motley waste 

Of follies scribbled o’cr and o'er, 

One folly bringing hundreds more. 
Some have, indeed, been writ so neat 

In characters so fair, so sweet, 
That those, who judz’d not too severely, 
Have said they lov'd such follies dearly ! 
Yet still, O! book the allusion stands, 
For these were penn’d by female hands ; 
The rest, alas! I own the truth, 

llave all been scribbled so uncouth, 
That prudence, with a withering look, 
Disdainful flings again the book ! 

Like thine, its pages, here and there, 
Have oft been stain'd with blots of care; 
_ And sometimes hours of peace, I own, 
Upon some fairer leaves have shone, 

WW hite at the snowings of that heaven, 
By which those powers of peace were given, 
But now no longer—such, O such 

The blast of disappointment’s touch. 

No longer now those hours appear, 
Each leaf is sullied-by a tear! 

Blank, blank is every page with care, 
Not even a folly brightens there! 

Will they yet brighten?—never—never}; 
Then shut the book, O God: forevere 
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SONG, 
By Tuomas Moorg, Esq, 


When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 


Then,-Chloe, when thy beauty’s flower 
. Shall feel the wintry air, ` 
Remembrance will recal the hour 
When thou alone wert fair. - 


Then talk no more of future gloom, 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For Hope shall brighten days te come, 
And Memory gild the past. 


Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 
I drink to love and thee; 
Thou never can’st decay in soul, 
Thou'lt still be young for me. 


And as thy lips the tear drop chase, 
Which on my cheek they find, 
So Hope shall steal away the trace 
" Which sorrow leaves behind. e 


Then fll the bowl—away with gloom; 
Our joys shall always last; 

For Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Memory gild the past. 


But mark, at thought of future years, 
~W hen love shall lose its soul, 

My Chloe drops her ‘imid tears, 
“They mingle with my bowl: 
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How like this bowl of wine, my fair, 
Our loving life shall fleet; 


The draught will still be sweet. 


Then fill the bowl—away with gloom, 
Our joys shall always last; i 

For Hope will brighten days to come, 
And Memory gild the past. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A LADY, ON HER SINGING. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Thy song has taught my heart to feel 


Which o'er the sainted spirits steal 
When listening to the spheres above. 


When tir’d of life and misery, 
I wish to sigh my latest breath, 
O! Emma, I will fly to thee, 
And thou shaltsing me into death. 


And if along thy lip and cheek 
That smile of heavenly softness play, 
Which. ah! forgive a heart that’s weak, 
So oft has stol’n my. mind away. 


Thou'lt seem an angel of the sky, 
That comes to charm me into bliss; 
I'll gaze and die—who would not die 

lf death were half so sweet as this! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Dear! in pity do not speak, 
In your eyes I read it all, 
In the flushing of your cheek, 
In those tears that fall: 
Yes, yes, my sou!. I see 
You love, you live for only me! 
Beam, yet beam that killing eye, 
Bid me expire in luscious pain ; 
But kiss me, kiss me, while l die, 
And, O! I live again! 
Still, my love, with looking kill, 
And, O! revive with kisses still! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
RONDEAU. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Good night! good night! and is il so, 
And must I from my Rosa go! 

O! Rosa, say ‘good night’ once more, 
And I'll repeat it o’erando’er, , 

Till the first glance of dawning light 
Shall find us saying still ‘ good night?’ 


And still ‘good night!’ my Rosa say— 
But whisper stilt ‘a minute stay,’ 

And I will stay, and every minute 

Shall have an age of rapture in it. 

We'll kiss and kiss in quick delight, 

And murmur while we kiss ‘good night?’ 


‘Good night!’ you'll murmur witha sigh, 
And tell me it is time to fly: 
And I will vow to kiss no more, 
Yet kiss you closer than before, 
Till slumber seal our weary sight, 
And then, my love, my soul, ‘good night,’ 
SONG. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
When the heart’s feeling 
Burns with concealing, 


Though tears may sometimes mingle there, 


Those soothing thoughts of heavenly love, 


Glances will tell what we fear to confess: 
O! what an anguish 
Silent to languish, 
Could we not look all we wish to express! 
When half expiring, 
. Restless, desiring, 


Lovers wish something, but must not say what, 


Looks tell the wanting, 
Looks tell the granting, 


Looks betray all that the heart would be at. 
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Mr. Oldschool, 


If the humble merit of the following trifle will intitle it 


to that attention, I should be gratified’by its insertion 


` in the Port Folio. 


THE MERRY GONDOLIER.® 


Watted by the breeze to shore, 
Do you those gay carols hear! 

Singing to his dashing oar, 

'Tis the merry Gondolier. 


As he skims the bay along, 
"Neath the moon-beams shining clear, . . 
Gaily thus his evening song 

Chaunts the merry Gondolier. 

Haste, my Rosa, on the shore, 

= Now prepare my wonted cheer, * 
Haste, and, at our cottage door, 
Meet your merry Gondolier. 


e 


Long the sun has left the sky, 
Homeward now I gaily steer; 
Bound my heart! for Rosa’s nigh 
To her merry Gondolier. 


What to me are daily toils? 
Evening bids them disappear, 
When my Rosa sweetly smiles 
On her merry Gondolier. 


Tho’ the hot sun pours his ray, 

Tho’ the winds should various veer, 
Ever gludsome, ever gay, 

Is the merry Gondolier. 


Balmy breezes, as ye pass, 

` Whisp’ring tell to Rosa’s ear, 
Jocund o'er the stream of glass | 
Comes her merry Gondolier. 


Sce, I almost gain the shore— 
Soon my Rosa will appear 


~ When she hears the dashing oar 


_ Of her merry Gondolier. 


Now my toil is fairly o'er, 

Rosa haste, prepare my cheer, 

Haste? and, at our cottage door, 

Meet your merry Gondolier. 
IsIDORE. 


* Gondolier—An Italian waterman. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
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ANALYSIS OF THR ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


torn from se many people, who have submitted to 
us, and are at this day in indigence? Where are 
they? Do you ask this question, when you see 
Athens, Pergamos, Miletus, Samos, Asia, Greece, 
swallowed up in the habitations of certain un- 
punished plunderers? But no, Romans, I repeat 
it, this is not the object of our complaints and 
supplications. Your allies have no longer any 
property to defend. Behold in what mourning, 
in what destitution, in what abjection, they ap- 
pear before you! See there Sthenius of Thermes, 
whose house Verres has pillaged; it is not his 
fortune that he demands again; it is his proper 
existence, which Verres has ravished from him, 


' -" SECTION 3. 


The orations against Verres, 
{ Continued. } 


“THE moment of the execution arrives: they 
drag their prisoners from their dungeons: they at- 
tach them to the block; they receive the mortal 
stroke: who was then the man stupid enough not 
to feel himself smitten with the same blew, not to 
be touched with the lot of these innocents, with 
thei* youth, with their misfortune, which became 
that of all their fellow-citizens? And you, in this 
‘generat mourning, in the midst of these groans, 
you: €xulted no doubt; you gave yourself up toa 
thoughtless joy ; you applauded yourself for having 
‘annihilated the witnesses of your avarice. You 
deceived yourself, Verres, in believing that you 
had effaced the stains in your character -by wash- 
~ img your crimes inthe blood of ianocences You 
accused ‘yourself, tn ‘persuading yourself that yéu 
could, by ‘the force of barbarities, make sure ‘of 
impunity for your’ robberies. Those innocents, 
- indeed, are dead, but their relations survive, they 

` parsue the vengeance of their children, they pur- 
sue your punishment.: What do I say? Among 
those, whom you had marked for your victims, 
there are some who have estaped ; there are some 
whotn Heaver has reserved for this day of justice. 
Behold here Philarchus, who did not fly with 
Cleomenes, who, happily for him, was taken by 
the pirates, and whose captivity has. saved him’ 
from the fury of a robber, an hundred times more 
inhuman than those who are our enemies. Behold 
here: Phalargus, who has paid for his deliverance ta 
pour agent T'imarchides. Both of these depose, to 
. the discharges sold to the sailors, to thé famine 
which reigned in the ficet, and to the flight of 
Cleomenes. Well! Romans, with what sentiments 
are you affected? What do you expect more’? To 
what refuge shall your alies fly? To whom shall 
they address themselves’ Under what hopes can 
they still support life, if you abandon them? This 
is the barbonr, the asylum, the altar of the oppres- 

They come not to demand the restoration of 
their property, their gold, their.silver, their slaves, 
the ornaments which have been pillaged from their 
temples, and their cities: Alas! in their simpli- 
city, they fear that the Roman people will not 
consider it as a crime in their praztors to have 
spoiled them. They see, that, for a long time, 
we have peri. ited, in silence, certain individuals 
to adsorb the riches of nations; that none of 
them even put himself to the trouble to conceal 
his cupidity and his rapines; that their country- 
seats are al] filled, all splendid with the spoils of 
our allies, while for so many years Rome and 
the capitol have been ornamented only with the 
spoils of our enemies. Where are the treasures 


cited my. care, my Zeal, and my fidelity. 


in banishing him from his country, where he 


beid the first rank by his virtues and beneficence. 


See here Decion of Tyndaris. He will not in- 
sist upon what Verres has taken from him; he 
demands an only son; he wishes, after having 
taken a just vengeance on his executioner, to 
afford some consolation to his ashes. Behold 
Eubulides; that old man, borne down with years, 
who would not have undertaken this painful 
journey, but to see the condemnation of this 


monster, after having seen the punishment of 


his son. You would have seen here with them, 
if Metellus, the successor and the protector of 
Verres, would have permitted them. the mothera, 
the wives, the sisters, of those anfortunate men. 
Oy of them, I remember, as I approached He- 
aclea,.in the middle of the night came to meet 
me, follow by all the mothers of families, by 
the. light of torches, and calling ine her saviour, 
and calling Verres her hangman, repeating the 
name of her son, she remained prostrate.at my 
fect, as if I could restore him to her, and recal 
him to life. I was rectived in the same manner 
in all the other cities, where old age and in- 
fancy, equally. worthy of pity, have equally soli- 
No! 
Romans, this cause has nothing in common with 
any. other. It is not a vain desire of glory, 


which has conducted me, as an accuser, to this 


tribunal ; I am-come here called by tears; i am 
come here, to prevent, for the future, the in- 
jusiice of authority; that prisons, chains, axcs, 
the punishment of your faithful allies, the blood 
of the innocent, finally, the sepulture of the 


dead, and the mourning of parents, from being, 


for the governors of ouf provinces, the object of 
an abomini cle trafic; and if, by the condemna- 
tian of this villain, by the decree of your justice, 
{ deliver Sicily and. your allies from the dread of 


.a similar fate, I shall have satisfied their wishes, 


ang discharged my duty.” 

Cicero, faithful to the rules of oratorical pro- 
greysion, reserves for the end of his different 
pleadings the greatest of the crimes of Verres, 
that of having put to death, or beaten with rods, 
Roman citizens; which was severely prohibited 
by the laws, at least without the judgment of the 
people, or a decree of the senate, giving to the 
consuls an extraordinary powcr. ‘The orator 
enlarges principally on the punishment of Ga- 
vius. It is not easy to conceive, after what we 
have heard, that he should find any new expres- 


the inexhaustible fertility of his genius. He 
seems to surpass himself in his elequence in 
proportion as Verres outdoes himself in his 
crimes. That we may have a just idea of the 
indignation he excited, let us recollect the pro- 
found respect, the religious veneration, which was 
maintained in al] the provinces of the empire, 
and, indeed, in &lmost all parts of the known 
world, for this tile of A Roman Citizen.. It was 
a sacred character, that no power might flatter 
itself to violate with impunity. The republic 
had been known more than once to undertake 
distaut and dangerous wars, solely to avenge 
an outrage committed upon a Roman citizen: a 
sublime policy, which nourished that national 
pride which # is always so useful to entertain, 
and which moreover imposed on foreign nations, 
and caused everywhere to be respected the Ro- 
man name. 


“ What shall I say of Gavius of the municipal | 


city of Cosano? Where shall I find words 
enough, saice enough, and grief enough? My 
sensibility is not exhausted, Romansys but [ fear 
that my expressions will not be adequate to it, 
The first time that they spoke to me of this 
atrocious action, I could not insert it in myrac- 
cusation. 
| Seis that it was not probable. Fipally, giving 
way to the tears of all the Roman citizens, who- 
conduct the commerce of Sicily, supported by 
the testimony of all the city of Rhegium, and of 
several Roman knights, who, by accident, were 
then at Messina, I laid open the fact.in my first 
pleading, and in such a manner as to support it 
by incontestible evidence. But what can I do 
at this day. iltis already so long a time that 
I have fatigued you with the cruelties of Verres, 
I had not foreseen, I own, the effect which I 
must make to sustain your attention, and not 
exhaust your patience with such continued hor- 
rors. There remains to me but one cowr'se; 


_ that is to state to vou the simple fact, it is such 


that the bare recital will be sufficient. This 
Gavius, thrown like so many others, into the 
subterrancous dungeons of Syracuee, built by 
Dionysius the tyrant. found, I know not how, the 


-means of escaping from this gulf, and came to 
Messina. 


There, near the walls of Rhegium, 
and the coast of Italy, sprung out from the 
darkness of death; he felt himself revive on re- 


_beholding the pure day of liberty; he was, as it 


were, reanimated by this bencficent neighbour. 
hood, which recalled to him Rome and the laws, 
He spoke openly in Messina, and complained 
that a Roman Ciuizen had been thrown into 
irons. He was going, he said, directly to Rome; 
he was going to demand justice against Verres. 
The unfortunate man did not suspect that to 
express himself thus beggre the Messinians was 
as if he had spoken in the palace of the prztor. 
I huve told you, and you know, Romans, that he 
had chosen the Messinians to be the accompli- 
ces of all his crimes, the receivers of his thefts, 
the associates of his infamy, Gavius is conduct 
ed immediately before the magistrates of $is- 
sina, and by ill luck Verres himself came there 


‘sions against Verres. But we may confide in‘ the same day. He is informed that a Keinen 


I knew that.it was but too reals but - 
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citizen complains of having been plunged into ' 


the dungeons of Syracuse ; that, at the moment 


when he was sctting his foot on board a vessel,’ 


uttesing menaces against Verres, he had been 
arrested; that he was detained that the prætor 
might determine his fate. He thanks them for 
their zeal and fidelity, and, transported with 


fury, he hastens to the public place: his eyes. 


sparkle, all bis features were expressive of rage 
and cruelty. All the world was in suspence at 
- what he was about to do, when all at once he 
gives orders that Gavius should be seized, that 
he should be stripped, that he should be tied to 
the stake, and that the lictors should prepare 
their instruments of punishment. The unfortu- 
nate man cries out, that he is a, Roman citizcn, 
that he is a Romar citizen! that he has served 
with Pretius, a Roman knight, at this time in 
Palermo, and who can testify for him to these 
truths. Verres answers, that he is well informed 
that Gavius is a spy, sent into Sicily by fugitive 
slaves, relics of the army of Spartacus; an ab- 
surd imputation, of which there was not the 
slightest suspicion, or the smallest intimation. He 
orders the lictors to surround hih and scourge 
him. 
with rods a Roman citizen, while in the midst of 
is pains, in the midst of the stripes with which 


‘they overwhelmed him, he uttered no other cry, 


no other groan, than this single phrase “I am a 
Roman citizen. He thought that this name alone 
ought to drive away from him all tortures and 
all executioners; but very far from obtaining his 
release, far from, relaxing the hands of the lic- 
tors, while he tepeated in vain the name of 
‘Rome, a cross, an infamous cross, the instru- 
ment of punishment for slaves, was set up for 
this unfurwnate man, who never had believed 
that there existed in the world a power from 
‘whom he could fear such treatment. O delight- 
ful name of liberty! O august rights of our 
ancestors! Porcian law! Sempronian law! | Tri- 
bunitiaun power, s9 LiUerly regretted, and which 
was finally restored to us! Is this your power! 
Have you then been established, that in a pro- 
vince of the empire, in the bosom of an allied 
city, a Roman citizen should be delivered to the 
rods of the lictors, by ‘the very magistrate who 
holds only from the Roman péople his lictors 
and his rods. What shall I say of the fires, and 
the red hot irons, which they employed to tor- 
ment him? Verres, nevertheless, was not touch- 
ed, neither with*his complaints, nor with the 
tears of all those of our citizens, who were at 
Messina, and present at this dreadful spectacle. 
You! Verres, you! have dared to attach to a 
gibbet a man who declared himself a Roman 
citizen! I was not willing, (you are all my 
witnesses), I was not willing, on the first day, 
to indulge my just indignation ; I was afraid of 
that of the people who heard me; I was Afraid 
of a general tumult, which appeared to be pre- 
paring on all quarters; I restrained myself from 
an apprehension that the publie fury, satiated 
upon this monster, might take him away from 
the vengeance of the laws. J applauded the 
prudence of the prætor Glabrio, who, observing 
this general convulsion, caused promptly to be 
taken away froin the audience the witness they 
bad just heard. But, on this day, Verres, when 
all the world knows the state of the cause, and 
what must be the issue of it, I will shut myself 
up with you upon a single point; I confine my- 
self to your own acknoWedgment, This confes- 
sion is your mental sentencee You remember, 
judges, that, at the moment of the accusation, 
Verres, terrified with the cries which he heard 
around him, rose up on a sudden, and said, that 
Gatius had not pretended to be a Roman citi- 
zeny‘but to retard his punishment; but that in 
fact this Gavius was only a spy.. 1 desire no 
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In the public place of Messina they beat. 
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more; I fay aside all the rest. I ask not upon 
what ground you found this imputation; I re- 
nounce all my own witnesses; buc you say it: 
yourself, you avow that he cried out ‘I am a. 
Roman citizen.’ Very well! answer me. wretch!. 
If you found yourself among barbarous nations, 
ut the extremity of the world, ready to be con- 
ducted to punishment, what would you. say? 
-What would you cry, if it were not that.you are, 
a Roman citizen?. And if it is true, that, in every 
country where the name of Rome has been heard, 
this sacred title would be sufficient for his safety,’ 
how could this man, whoever he might be, invok- 
ing this inviolable protection before a Roman 
prætor, not be able, I do not say to escape pun- 


ishment, but even to retard it, a moment? 
[To be cont:nued.] 
| 
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AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS.. 


@ 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESS. COLON AND SPONDEF. ; 


The subsequent beautiful epistle, m the hap-} 
piest vein of originality and ease, is addressed 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. to Mr. Atkinson, one 
of the Royal Irish Academicians, whom the af- 
fectionate poet has characterised as one in whom 
the elements are so mixed, that neither in his 
head nor his heart has nature left any deficiency. 
This poetical tribute is eminently worthy of its 
brilliant author, a youth of genius, who thoagh 
he has a roguish twinkle in his eye, yet has as clea 
a head, and as warm a heart, as we have known, 


¢ With all good grace to grace a gentleman.’ ` 


Though long at school and college dozing 
On books of rhyme and books of prosing, 
And copying from their moral pages 
Fine recipes for forming sages; 
Though long with those divines 3t school, 
Who think to make us good by rule; 
Who, in methodic form advancing, 
Teaching morality like dancing, 
Tell us, for heaven or money’s take, 
What steps we are through life to take, 
Though this, my friend, so much employ’d, 
And so much midnight oil destroy’d, 
I must confess my searches past, 
I only learn’d to doubt at last. 
I find the doctors and the sages 
Have dilier’d in all climes and ages, 
And two in fifty scarce agree 
On what is pure morality! . 
Tis like the rainbow’s shifting zone, 
And every vision makes its own. 

The doctors of the porch advise, 
As modes of being great or wise, 
That we should ceuse to own or know 
The luxuries that from feeling flow. 

« Reason alone must claim direction, 
And Apathy, the scul’s perfection; ; 
Like a dull luke the heart must lie, e 
Nor Passion’s gale, nor Pleasure’s sigh, 

Though heaven the breeze, the breath sapplied, 
Must curl the wave, nor swell the tide !” 

Such was the rigid Zeno’s plan 

To fcrm his philosophic man; 
Such were the modes he taught mankind 
To weed the garden of the mind; - 
They tore away SOME WEEDS, ‘tis true, 
But all the rLowers were ravish’d too! 

Now listen to the wily strains, 

Which, on Cyrené’s sandy plains, 

When Pleasure, nymph with loosen’d zone, 
Usurp’d the philosophic throne ; 

Hear what the "courtly sage’s tongue 

To his surrounding pupils sung. 

«s Pleasure’s the only noble end 
To which all human powers should tend, 
And Virtue gives her heavenly lore, 

But to make pleasure please us more ! 
Wisdom and she were both design’d - 

To make the senses more refin’d, 

That inan might revel free from cloying, 
Then most a sage, when most enjoying.” 


° Aristippus. 


& 


Is this morality? Oh! no! 
Even Ia wiser path could show. 
The flower within this yase confin’d, 
The pure, the unfading flower of mind, 
Must not throw all its sweets away 
Upon a mortaf mould of clay; 
No, no! its richest breath should rise, 
In Virtue?s incense to the skies! 
But thus it is, all sects, we see, 
Have watch-words of morality ; 
Some cry out Venus, others Jove, 
Here ’ti¢ Religion, there ’tis Love! 
But while they thus so wisely wander, 
While mystics dream, and doctors ponders > - - » 
And some, in dialectics firm, l 
Seek virtue in a middle term; : 
While thus they strive, in heaven’s defiance, 
To chaiu morality with science, _ 
The plain, gocd man, whose actions teach 
More virtue than a sect can preach, = + 
“Pursues his course, unsagely blest, 
His tutor whispering in his breast.; 2 
Nor could he act a purer part, 
Though he had Tally all by heart ; 
And when he drops the tear on woe, 
He little knows or cares to knew 
That Epictetus blam'd that tear. 
By heaven approv‘d, to virtue War! _ 
Oh! when I’ve seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream ; 
While nature, wakening from the night, . 
Has'just put on her robes of light, - i 
Have I, with cold optician’s gaze, 
Explor’d the doctrines of those rays? 
No, pedants, I have left to voy, 
Nicely to separate hue from hue; 
Go, give that moment up to art, 
When heaven and nature claim the heart, 
And, dull to all their best attraction, 
Go—measure angles of refraction! 
While I, in feeling’s sweet romance 
Look on each day-beam as a glance 
From the great eye of HIM above, 
Wakening his world with looks of love! 
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Extracts from the Letters of an A merican traveller in 
Europe, written in 1899 and 1801. 


(Continued.] 
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Geneva, November 4, 1800, © 
DEAR SIR, 


“When I rose this morning, the clouds threat- 
ened rain so much, as to oblige me to apply to 
my landlord for a vehicle to convey me to this 
city. As he was the post- master of the places, 
he furnished me with a one horse cart, cover-- 
ed by an oil cloth, stretched upon hoops, and 
1 having a'seat hung upon leather, as a substitute: 
for springs. I considered myself fortunate in 
J obtaining so good a conveyance, as it soon after 
ìi began to rain, and continued pouring the whole. 


d day. Being shut up in this close jolting cart, I 


saw very little of the country, and had only a- 
slight glimpse of the celebrated cascade of the 
Nant D’Arpenas. I passed through Maglkan 
and Cluse; the last of which is a very romantic 
little town, built in the gap of the mountains, : 
through which the Arne passes. ‘We again 
crossed the river by a: fine bridge, and once 
more at Bonneville, a pretty little town, to which 
the young Genevese resort oy holidays. 

I was much pleased with the environs of Ge- 


| neva, which are composed of well cultivated 


grounds, pleasure gardens, and:handsome villas 


{ of free stone. Most of the commanding heights 


I passed, after leaving Chamouni, were crowned 
with the ruins of old castles, than which nothing 
more appropriate could be found to give the 
finish to the grand and picturesque scenery of 
this beautiful country. I regretted extremely 
the badness of the day, which lost me many a 
fine prospect. - 

I was set dowh at the inn of the Balances, 
where I had appointed my companion E....... to 
meet mes I was very happy to see him again, 


4 


‘and never before knew the pleasure arising from. 
meeting with a friend, in a distant country, and. 


from whom you have been separated for ‘a 
while. | 
Nevember 6. 


I am delighted with Geneva, and, was the; 


society upon the same footing it formerly was, I 
could with pleasure spend the winter here; but 
the same complaints prevail here that I heard at 
Lausanne, and strangers no longer meet’ with 
that hospitality and attention, so much spoken 
of by former travellers. Some of the gentle- 
men, to whom we had letters, have been polite 
enough to accompany us about the town, to pomt 


out what is remarkable, or worth seeing, but 
their civility extencs no farther; and they even 


condescend to make apologies for the ‘ unfortu- 


nate situation of their country, which has taken: 


from them the means of rendering to strangers 


those polite attentions they were accustomed to` 


do.’ : . $ 
We have been tọ see the cathedral of Saint 


Peter, where, in former times, the popula? as- 


sembly of the republic met to vote. It had been 

fitted up very conveniently for that purpose just 

before the revolution. | an 
The government of this little republi¢ has, | 


think, been too much vaunted. The people may | 
have been happier than they are now, as they ` 


carried on a commerce with all their neighbours, 


‘which the towns of France, Swisserland, and Sa- 


voy, were not permitted to do. By this means 
they acquired considerable wealth, as all the 
surrounding country came to them for certain 
articles. At present, from being part of the 
French. republic, they are restricted to the same 
Jaws, and their city has dwindled to the same 
devel with other French towns. 


snmugg ting trac: td a preat extent, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of the custom-house officers. 


` The boats employed in this business are well 


armed and manned. and almost always make re- 
sistance. Two nights ago one of them was at- 
tacked Ly the officers of the customs. who had 
one man killed, and another wounded. 


contraband goods. but the rest were forcibly 
rescued ang landed. The goods, taken were 


lodged in the custom-Louse, and a guard placed. 
ever them; but, notwithstanding, the Genevese, | 
(who encourage the practice cf smuggling, from: 
their having been forced to become a part of the ` 
French republic. and who conceive their rulers 
have no right to lay import duties upon. them), || 
assembled tumultuously round the place, insult- 
ed the officers and soldiers, and demanded the ` 
goods. They were of course refused, but it was ` 
$0 contrived that the mob should break into the 


custom-house during the night in spite.of the 
sokliers placed there as a guard, (who, however, 
befriend the people very much), and triumphant- 
ty bore off the.goods.. This, you know, would 
in our couniry have met with the severest pun- 
ishment, as flying in the face of all law, but the 
govert ment is so incfiicient in Geneva, that it 
was obliged to wink at the affair, and take no 
public notice of it. . 

. There is no city in the world situated more 
charmingly than Geneva. lt is built at the foot 
of the lake, on each side of the Rhone, where-it 
issues from it. Oo tlie left, the chain of the Jura 


. bounds the rich country of La Cote and the 


Pays de Gex; and on the right are the moun- 
taine of Savoy; bchind is mont Salevey to the 
top of which the Genevese make excursions to 
enjoy the grand prospect it commands. The 
whole neighbourhood of Geneva is beautifully 
cultivated, particularly the borders of the Jake, 


Their fine lake í 
gives them, however, some advantages, particu- ' 
larly by sfiording the means of carrying on the: 


They 
however succeeded in securing a part of the: 
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which are covered with villages, gentlemen's 


seats, and white cottages. l 
All the lakes in Swisserland abound with fish; 


particularly trout and pike, the former of which’ 


grow to an amazing size. I saw one in our inn 
that weighed forty pounds, and l am assured 
some are caught that weigh fifty. 

The buildings are of freestone, and in a good 
style, some houses are even magnificent. The 
public walk, called the Freille, is much frequent- 
ed. It commands a noble view-along the western 
shore of the lake. = Ss 

The fortifications are very handsome, and the 
gates highly ornamental. From the city being 


commanded by neighbouring heights it could 


not hold out a siege, but the-defence is sufficient 
to resist a coup de main, and give time for the 
Swiss, or other neighbouring troops, to come to 
their assistance. _ : 

We had the curiosity to go to see the house 
in which Rousseau was born, which bears an 
inscription to that effect. There, isa lofty column 


‘in one of the public walks, supporting a colossal 
bust of the citizen of Geneva. . 


In our rambles about the town, we were struck 


with the manner in which all the fountains are | 
supplied with water from the river. ) 
means of a curious hydraulic machine, worked 
by the current of the Rhone. 
‘is 4wenty-five feet in diameter. 
the river are clear and good, but, after flowing ` 
about a mile, thcy mingle with those of the 
muddy Arne. 

The weather has been so bad, that I have not. 


It is by 


The large wheel 
The waters of 


had it in my power to go to Ferney, or to make 


excursions in the neighbourhood, and we have 
determined to leave town to-morrow for Lyons. 


The information we have received from several 
travellers and French cfficers has induced us to 
alter our plan of entering Italy by mont Cenis, 
and te determine upan visiting the south af France 
first. I shall, therefure, probubly not write you 
again, till I arrive at the sliores of the Mediter- 
rancan. $ k 

mre g 

BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 


[Concluded.] 


The same year, he published a very elegant 
satire on the fashionable excesses and whimsies 
of female dress, intitled Venus attiring the Gra- 
ces, 4to. addressed to the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, which was the last performance, except 
his annual odes, he gave to the world. Had he 
possessed the powers of Mr. Bunobury’s pencil, 
he would perhaps have given his idea to the public 
rather through the’medium cf the rolling, than 
the printing press; in its present state, humorous 
as it is, the comic painter would be its best com- 
mentator. Ei 

His health now began visibly to decline. He 
had almost through life been subjcct to palpita- 
tions af the heart, and occasional difficulty of 
respiration, which the heavy atmosphere of the 
town in winter always augmented; yet there, 
pardy frem habit, and still more from a desire 
of being near those whom he chiefly respected, 
he chose, in that season, constantly to reside. 

In the Spring of 1785, a cold, accompanied 
with a cough, affected his breast so much, that 
it confined him at home for some weeks, though 
it was by no means so violent as to hinder him 
pursuing his united amusements of reading and 
writings His death, happily for himself, as it 
must be for all who pass through this world, in 
the same blameless manner, with the same confi- 
dence in their God, and with the same cenfidence 
in his revealed will, so to die, * was sudden, and 
without a groan.’ A few hours before his death, 
Lord Harcourt repeating his cunstant morning 
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visit to him, found-him revising for the press, a 
paper which hé imagined to be his last Birth-day 
Odé, which was in part set to music, but not per- 
formed. ‘Fhat day at noon, finding himself dis- 
inclined to taste the dinner his servant brought 
up he desired to lean upon his arm from the table 
to his bed, and in that moment he expired. He 
died at his lodgings in Charles-Street. Grosvenor- 
Square, April 14. 1785.in the 7Oth year of his 
age; and was buried in South Audicy Street 
Chapel. 


Some years before hisdeath, he appointed hy 
will, his friend General Stephens, his executor. 
He left behind him in MS. the Tragedy which 
Garrick did not'venture to bring on the stage; the 
first act of an Oedipus; an imperfect plan of a 
tragedy founded on the historical part of Edward 
the Second’s resignation of the crown to his son, 
also of another di niposed of Spanish and Moor- 
ish characters, and a considerable quantity cf 
miscellaneous ‘pieces, yet but few which he has 
transcribed in so fair a manner as to indicate 
that he himself thought them finished; and of 
these the greater part are occasional and local 
prolusions of his pen, which would chiefly, if not 
exclusively, be matter of amusement to his par- 
ticular friends, more immediately connected with 
the tw@ noble families in which he so ‘ong rest- 
ded. His poems, uncollected. by himself, toge- 
ther with three short unpublished pieces, On 
the late improvements at Nuneham; On the 
Death of the Mon. Catherine Venables Vernon; 
The’ Battle of Argoed Liwy fuain, nine of his Newe 
Year and Birth-Day Odes, from June 1776 to 
January 1785, ‘and his Observations on the 
Shield of Achilles, first printed in Dodsley’s 
‘ Museum,’ and afterwards with Pitt's and War- 
ton's translation of ¢ Virgil, were formed into a 
third volume of his Works, by Mr. Mason, and 
publishedin 1788, with a dedicatory * Sonnet’ ta 
the Ker of Jerscy-and Hart Harcourt: and ¢ Afe- 
‘moirs of his Life atid Writings,’ which have been 
chiefly followed ik the preceding account, 


His Poems, including all his annual odes. from 
1758 to 1785, except the New year-and Birth- 
day odes, for 17.64 and the New-yearodes,for | 766, 
1769, and 1775, which do not appear in Dodsicy’s 
‘Annual Register.’ were inserted in the edition 
of t The English Povis,’ 1790, and are repnnied 
in the present collection, with the addition of the 
Visian of Solomon; Verses to his Mother; A 
Pathetic Apology for all Laureats; verses To 
Mr. Stebbing, and fragments On Churchill, col- 
lected from Mr. Mason's ‘ Memuirs,’ &c. 

His character, which has few prominent fea- 
tures, may easily be collected from this account 
of his life. He appears to have been a very 
amiable man, and lived in intimacy with the 
great, virtuous, caressed and respectetl All his 
lriends bear ample testimony „to his unaffected 
piety, unblemisbed nigeBrity, engaging politeness, 
inviolable truth, steadiness in friendship, and the 
unassuming case and spriyhtliness of his convey- 
sation. He was a man of good breeding, virtue, 
and humanity, aa 


‘ He died,’ says Mr. Mason, who knew him 
well, * retaining all his facultits more perfecdy 
than is usually the lot of those who live to such 
an age, Of these his mewory was the most res 
markable, which being always strong, continued 

to that tate period with mo diminution of vigour.. - 
And as his reading and observation had been 
far more extensiye and various than he had oc- 
casion to exhibit in that mode of writing which 
he chiefly employed to convey his SEDUMELIS; 
this accurate retention of what he hid Ly study 
acquired, made h.m a living bbrary, alwys opeu 
to communicate Its lreasures to his acquaintance, 
without obtruding itself by any osicntauops uis- 
play, or assumisse superiority’ 
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As a poet, though heis far aLove mediocrity, 
yet neither his genius nor his writings are of the 
most brilliant or interesting kind. He is cha- 
ructerized by elegance, correctness, and Cuse, 
more than by energy, enthusiasm or sublimity. 
The most prominent feature in his poctry, seems 
an innocent and pleasant humour, He is never 
dull or absurd in his serious pieces; his taste 
and his judgment were ton good tu pardon insi- 
pidity, or impropriety, even in himself ; but there 
is certainly more facility, as well as originality, 
in his humorous, than his serious picces. His 
Elegies, on account of the affecting and pensive 
cast of the sentiments, the classical beauty of the 
imagery, the simplicity of the expression, and the 
harmony of the versification, may be considered 
as the most universally interestung of his com- 
positions, Among his humourous pieces, Va- 
riety is a first-rate, in that mode of gay and easy 
composition which distinguishes the genius of 
Fontaine ond Prior. Of bis Songs, ‘ Ye Belles 
and ye Fhrts’, &c. has obtained the greatest po- 
pularity. l 


The principal poems wbich he himself pub- 


lished, have been already distinctly considered in 
the order of their publication. . It only remains 
to give some account of his posthumous pieces. 

e In the collection of poems,’ says Mr. Mason, 
‘which Mr. Whitehead printed in 1774, he 
thought proper to select certain of his New-year, 
and Birth-day odes for republication. Beginning 
therefore, from that date, I have reviewed, with 
the assistance of some friends, whose taste in 
lyric composition I could depend on, all that he 
wrote afterwards, and those which we best ap- 
proved are here inserted. In this review it is to 
be noted to the poet’s honour, that we found more 
variety of sentiment and expression, than could 
well be expected from such an uniformity of sub- 
ject. 1f we lamented the necessity he was under 
uf so frequently adverting to the war with A me- 
rica, we generally admired his delicate manner 
of treatingit. Should, therefore, the Odes here 
reprinted lead any person to read all that he com- 
posed, in compliance with the forms of his office 
(and all are to be found in the Annual Register, 
printed by Dodsley), I persuade myself he must 
agree with me in thinking, that no court poet 
ever had fewer courtly stains, and that his page 
is, at the least, as white as Addison’s.’ 

The Odes, selected by Mr. Mason, are the 
Birth-day odes for 1776, 1777, 1778, 1781. and 
1784, and the New-ycar odes for 1779, 1783, 
1784, and 1785. ‘The odes omitted by Mr. Ma- 
son, and Whitehead himself, have been very 
properly collected with the rest, and deserve the 
same commendation. Though they have un- 
dergone all the usual obloquy of such composi- 
tions, there is certainly in them more delicacy 
of panegyric, iF not more genius, than in any 
compositions of the kind that can be found from 
Chaucer to Cibber. If they are not equal to the 
odes of Pindar, they are ne ridiculous, like those 
of Shadweil and Cibber. ‘heir annual produc- 
tions rendered the Jaurel contemptible; but 

Whitehead, us Ophelia says, ¢ wears bis rue with 
a djfference, and you may call it Herb o’ grace 
on Sundays.’ ` . 

The copy of verses On the late Improvements 
at Nuneliam, is a sportive and just eulogium on 
the place, and on the late Mr. Brown. Though 
the personification of naure has been common to 
several poets, when they meant to compliment 
the artist that rivalled her, yet the idea of mak- 

‘ing her behave herself like a modern fine lady. 
must be atlowed to be a thought very bold, and 
truly originai; and he has executedsit with much 

enuine humour. As an epitaph, the lines On 
the Death of the Uon. Catherine Venables Ver- 
non, dre beautitul, particularly atthe close, in the 
gust: iva ot Provsience. “Phe Battle of Argoed 
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It is insert- 


Bards,’ published in 1784, and is thus introduced: 


‘I am indebted to the obliging disposition, and ` 
undiminished powers of Mr. Whitehead, for the 


following faithful and animated version of thi» 
valuable antique.’ 
and characteristic; but it is inferior to those 
imitations which Gray made of the Scaldic odes. 
The wild mythology of the Edda, to which they 
perpetually allude, gives them a charm peculiar 


to themselves and sets them above what he him- 
self has produced from Cambro-British originals. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Observations upon certain passages in Mr. Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia, which appear to have a tendency 
to Subvert Kel gion, and established a False Philo- 
sophy. f 
The writer ọf the following observations re- 

members to have heard, from his childhood, of 

Jefierson’s Notes on Virginia; although he 

never, ull within a few weeks, had curiosity 

enough to peruse them. But upon reading them 
over, he was surprised that a book which con- 
tains so much infidelity, conveyed in so insidi- 
ous a manner, should have been extensively 
circulated in a Christian country, for nearly 

twenty years, without ever having received a 

formal answer. It is not to be wondered at if 

no reply has come from Great-Britain. She is 


too near the putrid fen in which the first ugly 


monsters of infidelity were engendered, and has 
been too long stunned by their infernal yell, to 
beed the feeble voice of Mr. Jefferson; it¢sound, 
when compared with their cry, is as insipnif- 
cant as the pattering of a shower to the thunder 
of Niagara. But in this -country his authority 
is far more weighty. We hear him extolled by 
the majority of our people as a profound philo- 
sopher; he has been appointed the head of our 
country, and the guardian of our rights; his 
book has passed through several editions, and 
is silenuy doing its work, aided by the numerous 


friends and exalted station of its author; thous-* 
ands read it who know nothing about the writ-: 


ings of Voltaire, or Buffon, ov ‘the constellation 
of French Encyclopedists ;’ and who are induc- 


ed, by the snips of learning and show of reason-. 


ing with which it is set off, to think it a bright: 
sample of the genius of our country. The in- 
tention of these pages is, to point out the pas- 
sages, in the Notes on Virginia, which tend to 
the subversion of religion; and to examine 
whether, from brilliancy of invention, acuteness 
of investigation, or cogency of argument, they 
are entitled to the name of any other. than mo- 
dern French philosophy. And the writer ofthese 
observations humbly prays the Searcher of 
hearts, that if purity of intention deserve regard, 
his efforts may not, through their imbecility, do 
an injury to the cause which he desires to serve. 

The first ambuscade of infidelity, according 
to custom, is among the mountains. Whenever 
modern philosophers talk about mountains, some- 
thing impious is likely to be nearat hand. Not 
more numerous are the streams which flow from 
the Alps and the .Andes, than the objections 
which they have affurded to these sophisters 
against the sacred history. Wher mountains 
are mentioned in their writings, the well-mean- 
ing reader has need to guard against some wick- 
ed insinuations with as much vigilance as he 
would against the lurking panther, if he were 
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The version is wild, spirited, | 


Liwyfsin, is a translation of a poem of. the | passing through the forests, which shade ‘the 
Cambro-British hard, Taliessin, and is a descrip- 
tion of the battle of Argoed Liwyfain, fought . 
about the year 548, by Godden, a king of North 
Britain, and Brien Reged, king of Cambria. 
against Flamdwyn, a Saxon general, supposed 
to be Ido, king of Northumberland. 
ed in Jones's‘ Historical Account of the Welsh 


sides of those mountains. Rousseau says, that 
en the summits cf high mountains all our cares 
arè forgoiten. Whether this assertion be true 
or not, shall be left. for Mr. Jefferson’s investi- 


gation į but this is certain, that whenever these 
pigmy philosophers get perched upon their be- 


oved heights, they seem not only to be insenei- 
ble of their own insignificance, but to lose even 
their boasted reason. In Mr. Jefferson’s de 
scription of the junction of the Potowmac and 
Shenandoah, this sentence occurs. ¢ The first 
glance of this scene hurries our senses into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time 


‘that the mountains were formed first, that the 


rivers began to flow afterwards,* &c. -Now, 
this is a theory of the earth in three worde 
Monsieur de Buffon tetts us that our world was 
‘knocked blazing out of the sun by a comet; 
that it has since been some fifty thousand years 
cooling ; that all the mountains on its surface 
have been formed by the ébbing dnd flowing of 
the sea; that all which is now dry land was 
once covered with water; and thatin precess of 


‘time, the ocean will quit its present bed, and 
again embosom the enormous masses which it 
before heaped up; thus going an eterna) round; | 


Mr. Jefferson's theory is diametrically opposite 


to that of his friend M. de Buffon; the latter 


‘supposing our mountains to have been formed 
long after the earth; the former making the 
original world a heap of mountains, which, ia 
process of time, were washed down into their 


‘present state. In this, however, they agree; 


both are contrary to what is said in Genesis; 
‘ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven 


be gathered together unto one place, and let the © 


When the. 
Count de Buffon was called to account for his 


dry land appear: and it was so.’ 


impiety, he got off bya clumsy equivocation 


' But Mr. Jefferson may make a very safe retreat, 
in case of necessity. It is only “ the first glare’ | 


of the scene which hurries our senses into the 


‘opipion :’ this implies no premeditated theory ; 


here is no positive assertion. If as much cate 
tion were observed through the whole book, it 
would be difficult to bring any decisive charge 
against ite After this first lisp of infidelity, till 
she raises her voice and speaks more courage» 
ously, we bear several hints of the convulsions 
of Nature. ‘hat there have been convulsions 
of nature, and violent ones too, is allowed on all 
sides; but do all agree as to the time when they 
happened, and the- causes by which they were 
produced? No, truly; as will be seen before the 
end of these remarks. | - 


But we must now prepare for a grand attack. 
‘1 have received petrified shells,’ says Mr. Jef- 
ferson, ‘ of very different kinds from the first 
sources of the Kentucky, which bear no resem- 
blance to any | have ever seen on the tide waters. 
it is said that shells are found in the Andes, in 
South-America, fifteen thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. This is considered by many, 
both of the learned and unlearned, as a proof 
of an universal deluge. To the many consider- 
ations opposing this opinion, the following may 
be added: The atmosphere, and all its contents, 
whether of water, air, or other matters, gra- 
vitate to the earth; that is to say, they have 
weight. Experience tells us, that the weight 
of all these together never exceeds that of a 


column of mercury of thigty-one inches height, 
which is equal to one of rain water of thirty- 


five leet high. If the whole contents of the 
atmosphere then were water, instead of what 


they are, it would cover the globe but thirty-five 


feet deep; but as these waters, as they fell, 


* Query IV. p. 27. . 


would run into the seas, the superficial measure 
of which is to that of the dry parts of the globe 
as two to une, the seas would be raised only fifty- 
two and an half feet above their present level, 


and of course would overflow the lands to that 


height only.” Now, this is an open denial of 
the uaiversal deluge described by Moses, with- 
outan if or perhaps to save it. Mr, Jefferson, 
however, might have spared himself the trouble 
of offering this his additional consideration. 
The writers of the Universal History had pub- 
lished nearly the same thing many years before. 
Not that they wished to invalidate the scripture 
account, but to show that, if the deluge could 
be explained by natural causes, the heavens 
aJone could not have afforded a sufficient quantity 
ef water; but that the fountains of the deep 
must likewise have been broken up. The Rev, 
Mr. Jones also, in his Philological Disquisitons, 
which appeared several years before the Notes 
on Virginia, had mentioned not only the same 
difficulty, but. one of still harder solution. Fhe 
passage alluded to is as follows: ‘ The atmos- 
phere, supposing its weight to be wholly owing 
to the vapour of water suspended in it, can con- 


tain but thirty-three feet of it: so that all the [ 


moisture of the atmosphere condensed into water 
and falling in rain, could overflow the earth to a 
depth no greater than that of thirty-three feet. 
JE the ecean be allowed to occupy two-thirds of 
the earth’s globe, and te be a mile in depth, one 
part with another, what willthis do? If it were 
all to be converted into vapour, and to fall back 
in rain, it could only Row back again into its own 
chanacl. Where then shall we find a quantity 
`of water to drawn the earth tothe height of two 
miles above its present horizon?’ It is super- 
fluous to add that the author from whom this is 
taken makes no use of it to serve the purposes of 
irreligion: no one who ever heard the name, 
will suspect, for a moment, that any harm can 
come from-W illiam Jones, of Nayland: ‘It was 
really cruel that Mr. Jefferson's philosophy 
should have been put tothe torture to discover 
what the world knew so long beforehand. But 
there is another reason why his pains might have 
been spared. Modern observations show, that 
if there be any connection between the weight 
of the atmosphere and the quantity of water 
contained in it, it is beaviest, czteris paribus, 
when most free from moisture; consequently, it 
is impossible to calculate how much water the 
atmosphere can contain. Mr. Jefferson acknow- 
ledges that ‘history renders probable seme in- 
stances of a partial deluge round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea;” and shows how that sea ‘ may have 
been so raised as to overflow the low lands ad- 
jacent to it; as those of Egypt and Armenia, 
which, according to a tradition of the Egyptians 
Hebrews, were overflowed about 2300 years be- 
fore the Christian zra; those of Attica, said to. 
have been overflowed in the time of Ogyges. 
about five bundred years later; and those of 
Thessala, in the time of Deucalion, still three 
hundred years posterior.’ < But,’ he adds, ¢ such 
deluges as these wiil not acceunt for the shell: 
found in the higer lands.”t Here we see that 
Jewish history and Grecian stories, Lucian, 
Ovid, and Moses, are all considered as of equal 
authority. He then says that‘ a second opinion 
has been entertained, which is, that in times an- 
terior to the records either of history or tradition. 
the bed of the ocean, the principal residence o: 
the shelled tribe, has, by some great convulsion 
of nature, been heaved to the height at which we 
now find shells and other remains of marine ani. 
mals. The favourers of this opinion do well tu 
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. reasonably than the former, and that its ¢ fa- 
 æras of history.’ 


Jefferson himself thinks so trifling, that one is at 


“are then informed that ‘ there is a wonder some- 
-where.’t The Bible, indeed, tells of a wonder 
“wrought by the immediate agency of the Al- 


of cockle-shells ; though the whole face of nature, 


. globe, both civilized and savage, proclaim it to 


is a wonder somewhere.’ 


-be is less remote from the truth who believes 
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suppose the great events on which it rests to 
have taken place beyond all the -zras of history; 
for within these, ‘certainly none such are to be 
found; and we may venture to say further, that 
no fact has taken place, either in our own days, 
or in the thousands of years recorded in his- 
tory, which proves the existence of any natural 
agents, within or without (he bowels of the earth, 
of force sufficient to heave, to the height of fif- 
teen thousand feet, such masses as the Andes.’® 
This opinion he seems to think somewhat more 


vcurers do well to suppose the great events on 
which it rests to have taken place beyond all the 
But even this, he owns, is not 
without its difficulty. A third opinion, one of 
M. de Voltaire, is then mentionnd, which Mr. 


a loss to imagine why it was introduced. We 


mighty, next tothe creation, the greatest in na- 
ture. This the humble Christian believes from 
other evidences than strata of earths and banks 


ahd the united voices of all the nations upon the 


be true. But Mr. Jefferson gives it no credit, 
for this very reason, that it is represented as a 
marvellousevent: yet, after all his inquiries, he, 
with astonishing sagacity, discovers that ‘there 
This sweet-sounding 
concert of philosophy and infidelity is thus con- 
cluded: * The three hypotheses are equally un- 
satisfactory ; and we must be contented to ack- 
nowledge, that this great phenomenon is as yet 
unsolved. Ignorance is prcferable to error; and 


nothing, than he who believes what is wrong.’ 
But is it not surprising that when Mr. Jefferson 
was beholding the scene at the junction of the 
Potowmac and Shenandoah; when his ¢ senses 
were hurried into the opinion, that this earth 
was created in time, that the mountains were 
formed first, that the rivers began to flow after- 
wards,’ the following solution of this difficulty did 
not occur te him! When this earth was a huge 
and. shapeless mass of mountains confusedly 
thrown together, the waters which were poured 
m among them must have been gathered into 
lakes and seas, from time to time, swelling over 
their banks, rending asunder their enclosures, 
and sweeping down the smaller. mountains in 
their course. ‘This scene of primeval confusion 
must have continued for ages, before the earth 
could be reduced to its present regular form. 
The waters in that time must have been abun- 
dantly supplied with inhabitants of every species. 
And when a body of water burst from its origi- 
nal bed, it must have left behind innumerable 
relicks of its productions. Thus might have 
been explained, without a wonder, the appear: 
ance of marine productions not only upon the 
summits of the highest mountains, but likewise 
of those which are found in the bowels oi the 
earth. This theory secms to possess every quali- 
fication which the heart of a modern philoso- 
pher could desire; it is bold, plausible, and con- 
trary to Scripture. 

We must not omit to remark a passage, which, 
though not properly belonging to the sphere of 
these observations, deserves notice for ite saga- 
city and the spirit of prophecy which its disco- 
vers. Speaking of Great Britain. it is said, ‘ the 
sun of her glory is fast descending to the hori- 


* Query VI. p. 44 and 45. 
j t Query VI p. 46. 
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zon. Her philosophy has crossed the Channel, ' 


her freedom the Atlantic, and berself seems pas- 


sing to that awful dissolution, whose issue is not: 
If when this: 
was uttered, her sun was indeed so fast declining, 


given human foresight to scan.’® 


she must, like Joshua, have bid him stay his 


course. We have since seen her go out to battle, 
surrounded by the armies of- Europe, against the 


common foe. We have seen her allies gradu- 
ally drop from her. We have seen her, after each 


desertion, fight with renewed spirit, like a heal- 
' thy trunk, more vigorous for every branch, which 


was lopped away. We now see her alone and 
unappalled, calmly looking from her stowy clifis 
at the tigers, who are gnashing their teeth, and 
howling with impatience todevourher. And i€ 
we love light better than darkness; if we love 
our own happy country and our countrymen bet- 
ter than France and Frenchmen, we have reason 


to pray with unremitting fervour, that it may be. 


long ere the sun of her glory reaches the hori- 
zou. Happy would she be, if long ago every 
particle of what is called her philosophy, bad 
crossed the Channel, and every factious dema- 
gogue had left her shores. Her virtuous mon- 
arch would have been spared many a pang) and 
her’loyal subjects many a sigh, 
( To be Continued.) 


- THE DRAMA. 


[The following is an article of very recent criticism, 
on a new and beaatiful Comedy by Cumberland } 
On Saturday night a New Comedy, entitled 

The Sailor’s Daughter, was performed at Drury- 

Lane Theatre for the first time. It isthe production 

of Mr. Cumberland’s veteran Muse, and though 


the Prologue and Epilogue had not so unequivo- ` 


cally pointed out the parent, yet the child would 
be easily recognised from its strong resemblance 
to his numerous dramatic progeny. The fol- 
DRAMATIS PERSON Æ: 


Captain Sentamorn,... Mr. Pope. 

Sir Mathew-Moribund, à Mr. Wroughton, 
Mandevuile,... “Mr. Dwyer. 
Varnish, ..¢+.9ee..0 Mr. Russell. 
Doctor Hartshorh,.... Mr. Bannister june 
Raven, .2<-0.ee0.0¢0 Mr. Dowton. 
Lindsay, se e.e. Mr. Bartley. 
Louisa, essees... se. Mrs. Jordan. 

Julia Clareville,.....+ Mrs. H. Johnstone, 
Mrs. Hartshorn, e... Mus. Spatks. 


~The part of the story, out of which the more 
interesting incidents arise, is simply this; 
Julia is the daughter of Captain Clairville, who 
died from the wounds, which he received at the 
battle of Copenhagen. Clairville, on bis death. 
bed, consigns her as a sacred trust tò the car€ 
and protection of his friend Captain Sentamorn, 
insinuating at the same time a wish, that after a 
time, they may be bok united in wedlock. Julia, 
on learning her facher’s death, takes sheltucr in 
the house of Dr. Hartstorn, who had been Sur- 
geon on board Captain Clairville’s ship, and for 
whose memory he retains the warmest affection, 
and the highest respect. Captain Sentamorn, 
whose professional duties keep him for a time 
abroad. contrives nevertheless, secretly to sup- 
ply Julia with adequate means to answer all her 
wants. The merit however of his delicate gc- 
nerosity is assumed by Varnish, ə young man of 
fashion, who, through the influence of this ap- 
parent sympathy, endeavours to captivate the 
affections of Julia, but with dishonourable de- 
signs, Sentamorn, however, soon returns home 
and arrives at Bath, where the scene of the play 


oS 


° Query VI. p. 100. 
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lies, and, anxious to fnd an opportunity of ob- 
serving the character, and studying the senti- 
ments of Julia, he prevails upon Lindsay, a young 
surgeon, who intends becoming the assistant or 
partner of Dr. Hartshorn, to permit him for a 
while tu take his name and situation. Under 
this disguise*he has frequent occasions of can- 
versing with Julia, whose mind and disposition 
he is enraptured with, as he equally is with her 
person, kindness, and generosity. Varnish ob- 
serving that Julia's prejudice in his favour is abat- 
ed, a:tributes the change to the advice of Senta- 
morn, and insists upon satisfaction for this in- 
sult and injury; a meeting is appointed, but the 
duel is prevented, and a reconciliation brought 
about through the manly and forcible observations, 
with which Sentanio:n reproves and ridicules 
that false delicacy and mistaken sense of honour 
which so frequently and fatally provokes the 
modern practice of duclling, An explanation 
afterwards ensues between Varnish and Julia; 
Sentamorn drops his diguise, and is immediate- 
ly blessed with the hand and. beart of the wo- 
ynan he admires ; a similar union, which forms 
the under plot, takes place between Mandeville 
and Louisa. 

Such nearly are the materials out of which 
Mr. Cumberland. though an aknowledged adept 
in the dramatic art, may appear not very artfully 
to have constructed or dexterously managed the 
plot; the denouement is too evidently discover- 
ed in the second act, and through the remaining 
acts the interest is but very feebly keptalive. It 
may also, perhaps, be objected, that the under- 
plot is rather annexed to, than connected with, 
the main one; and that there'is po coincidence 
of event or interest by which they seem to be 
sensibly interwoven.—But these defects, if they 
really exist, are amply compensated by many 
other essential excellencies, more especially the 
elugance ofthe diction, the pyrity of the moral, 
the richness of the humour, and the poignancy 
of the sarcasm, which distinguish and pervade 
the dialogue. As to the characters, they cannot 
Jay any very evident claim to novelty. “The most 
prominent appears to be that of Dr. Hartshorn, 
which, though it be marked by a fne peculiari- 
ty, must, however, be pretty familiar with the 
amateurs of the drama. The part of Captain 
Sentamorn stands equally prominent for that un- 
affected frankness, that sedate courage, and un- 
prompted benevolence,.which constitute the ge- 
nerous ingredients of a British tar's disposition. 
The spirit of it was most happily seized by Pope, 
and he delineated it upon the whole, with his 
usual skill and judgment. In characters similar 
to that of Louisa, we have seen Mrs. Jordan a 
thousand times; but in all of them she still ap- 
pears new, from the inexhaustible source of her 
ever varying playfulness, nafvete, archness and 
whim. 
music of which very aptly accords with the pure 
` and liquid tones of her fascinating voice. 

Mrs. H. Johnstone was the hervine of the 


piece, and the simple, emphatic, and winning 


manner, in whicn she played the orphan child 
of Clairville, and delivered the epilogue which 
recommended the orphan and the author to the 
indulgence and protection of the audience, drew 
«down those warm and repeated plaudits which 
British hearts are always ready to bestow on the 
suiid and splendid services of our naval heroes. 
The other characters were very aptly sustained ; 
and though at the close of the concluding scene 
(not a breath of censure had before betrayed it- 
self), a small insignificant party seemed resolved 
to interrupt the performance, and mar the ef- 
fect of the piece, yet the great majority was so 
decidedly in its favour, that when it was given 
out for a second representation, nothing could be 
heard but approbation and applause. 


Here too, she introduces a song, the 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 
LEVITY. 
BOB ROUSEN’S EPISTLE TO BONYPART. 


This comes hoping you are well, as J am at 
this present; but, I say, Bony, what a damn’d 
lubber you must be to think of getting soundings 
among us English! I tell ye as how your anchor 
will never hold ; it is n't made of good stuff; so 
luff up. Bony, or you ‘ll be fust aground before 
you know where you are. We don't mind your 
palaver and nonsense ; for though ‘tis all wind, 
it would hardly fill the stun’sails of an English 
man of war. You ‘ll never catch a breeze to 
bring ye here as long as you live, depend upon 
it. I'll give you a bit of advice now; do try to 
lie as near the truth as possible, and don’t give 
us any more of. your c/inchers. l say, do you 
remember how Lord Nelson came round ye at 
the Nile? I tell ye what, if you don’t take care 
what you are about, you ‘J soon be afloat in a 
way you won't like, in a high sea, upon a grating, 
my boy, without a bit of soft Tommy to put 
into your lantern jaws. I'll tell you now how 
we shall fill up the log-book if you come; I'll 
give you the journal, my boy, with an allowance 
for fee-way and variation that you don't expects 
Now then:—At five A. M. Bonypart’s cock- 
boats sent out to amuse our English men of war 
with fighting (that we like). Six A. M. Bony- 
part lands (that is, if be can); then we begin to 
blow the grampus; seven A. M. Bonypart in a 
pucker; eight A. M. Bonypart running away ; 
nine A. M. Bonypart on board; ten A. M. Bo- 
nypart sinking; eleven A. M. Bonypart in Davy's 
Locker ; Meridian, Bonypart in the north corner 
of , where it burns and freezes at the same 
time: but you know any port in a storm, Bony, 
so there I'll leave ye. Now you know what you 
have toexpect; so you see as how you can’t say 
I didn’t tell ye. Come, Ill give you a toast: 
Here's bard breezes and foul weather to ye, my 
boy, in your passage; Here's. May you be sea-sick! 
we'll soon make ye sick of the sea; Here's, May 
you never havea friend here, or a bottle to give 
him. And to conclude: Here's the French flag 
where it ought to be, under the English. 


HIS 
BOB * ROUSEM. 
MARK. ‘ 


P. S. You see as! cou’d n't write, our cap- 
tain’s clerk put the lingo into black and white 
for me, and says he'll charge it to you. 


, = 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A pathetic writer, and a real mourner in the 
Daily Advertiser of Mr. Poulson, thus tenderly 
bewails aNATIONAL MISFORTUNE. His bereaved 
countrymen, in humble submission to the will of 
Heaven, will bear, yet mourn their loss. They will 
cherish the recollection of the exalted energies 
of his mind, of the endearing attributes of his 
heart. They will consecrate his memory by 
their sorrows and their tears. We are often 
called upon to deplore the loss of men, whose 
amiable qualities have endeared them to the cir 
cle of their private friends. When the Hero. 
falls, the tears of his country fall with him. The 
statesman, the senator and the patriot spread by 
their death a general affliction, But it is our 
lot to bear the aggravated grief that arises at the 
loss of all these characters —HAMILTON, be- 
beloved, by his friends, endeared to his family ; 
HAMILTON the statesman, the senator, the 
patriot, the Hero is gone. At the fall ot sucha 
man griefis silent, and eloquence muses eulogi- 
ums, which cannot bg expressed, 


A Professor of Music from that cheerful and 
harmonious country, France, proposes to instruct 
ladies in his art, every evening with the pious ex- 
ception of Sunday and Saturday, in judicious com- 
plaisance to the prejudices of ourforefathers. The 
Professor however is not so much of a puritan, 
as to abandon all thoughts of love and gallantry, 
for after directing his fair pupils to mquire for 
himin a dark alley m Night's court, he engages 
with great sincerity, we doubt not, and a more 
perfect good faith than was ever manifested by 
his nation ‘to reconduct every lady to their re- 
spective places of abode’ What amazing pow- 
ers must this ‘supple Gaul’ possess to conduct 
all that variety of ludies, who frequent his school, : 
and how safe and snug, and warm and happy: 
must every ‘ Musical Lady’ be under the fos- 
tering influence of so courtly a mu: ‘sian. 

A Teacher of the French language in this city 
informs all such of his pupils as are inthe dark 
that ‘ for the better convenience of the evening 
scholars, a light is kept in the entry of his 
house, which adjoining a certain fruit store, 
lighted every night, will be more easily seen.’ 
A more agreeable ana easy specimen of French 
philosophy is hardly to be found than is contain- 
ed in this precious advertisement of the Aurora. 
This is the new and true light indeed, which, as- 
sisted and supported by another light, wili be 
easily seen to shine more and more unto the per 
fect day of glorious illuminatism. What a lan- 
thorn to the feet of the stumbling scholars of this 


-{ Frenchman must be this light under the bushel, 


and * in the entry.’ 
“ How far his little candle throws its beams.” 


The ensuing lines, from a mournful muse 
were written by Mrs. Smith, under the pressure 
of deep domestic affliction. They describe the 
woes of a bereaved Mother, and will not be read | 
with indifference by those who can feel for mis- 
fortune, and have a taste for poetry. | 


SONNET TO NEPENTHE. 


Oh! for imperial Polydamna’'s'art, | 
Which to bright Helen was in Egypt taught, 
To mix with magic power the oblivicus draught, 
Of force to staunch the bleeding of the heart, 
And to Care’s wan and hellow cheek impart 
The smile of happy youth, uncurs’d with thought. 
Potent, indeed, the charm that could appease 
Affection's ceaseless anguish, doom'd to weep 
O'er the cold grave; or yield even transient ease, 
By soothing busy memory te sleep. , i 
Around me those, who surely must have tried 
Some charm of egra power, I daily see, i 
ut still to me oblivion is.denied, 
"here’s no Nepenthe, now, on earth for-me. 
, ? 
TO THE SUN. 
Whether awaken’d from unquiet rest 
I watch ‘ the opening eye lids of the morn,’ 
When thou, O Sun, from ocean’s silver’d breast 
Emerging, bidet another day be born— 
Or whether in thy path of cloudless blue, 
: Thy noontide fres I mark with dazzled eyes, 
' “Or to the west thy radiant course pursuc, 
: Veil’d in the gorgeous broidery of the skies. 
Celestial lamp! thy influence bright and warm 
That renovates the world with life and ligh., 
Shines not for me—for never more the.f-rm 
1 lov’d—so fondly lov’d—shall bless my sight, 
And nought thy rays illumine, now can charm 
My misery, or t6 day convert my night! 


A NIGHT THOUGHT, 


How oft a cloud, with envious veil 
Obscures yon bashful light 

Which seems so modesty to steal, 
Along the waste of night. 

- ‘Tis thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 

Obscure with malice keen, 

Some timid heart, which ouly longs 
To live and die unseen. [ Mvoore. 


w po wo 


- Giving a purse of 


A REFLECTION AT SEA. 


See.how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
"Yon litle billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And marmuring; then subsides to rest. 
Thus man, the sport of -bliss and care, 
Rises on Time's eventful sea; 
And, haying swell’d a moment there, a 
Thus melts into eternity., 
. (Moore. 


One thing is clear, says an Irish print, that 
all things are very dark at present. | 


Craw 


EPIGRAM. 
‘To the landlord of an inn, near Bray. 
I wonder, friend March, you, who live so near Bray, 
Should not set up the sign of the Vicar: a 
Tho’ it might be an odd ane, you cannot but say, 
It must needs be a sign—of good liquor. 
| ANSWER. | 


Should I set.up the sign of the Vicar, I doubt ~ » 
My drift might be misunderstood; 
Who'd believe that the Vicar would dangle without, 

-TF within doors the liquor was good ?. a 


IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 
` CHANSON BACCHIQUE. 


Boy, who the rosy stream dost pass,. hy 1 gh 
Fill up for me the largest glass; 

The largest glass and oldest wine, 

The laws of drinking give as mine ; 

Still must my ever thirsty lip... : 
From large and flowing bumpers sip. 

Ye limpid streams, where’er ye How, mG 
Far hence to water drinkers go; 

Go to the dull, and the sedate, a 
And fly the god, whose bowers ye hate. 


a 
é 
` 


sot? 


A. Stranger, being much addicted to lying, 
was telling of the many countries and cities he 
had been in; when one of the company asked, if 
he had ever been in Cosmography. ‘The stran- 
ger, thinking this the name of a City, said We saw 
stat a distance, but coulg not visit it, being -in hastes 


: SONG. 
Think on that look of humìd ray, 
Which, for a moment, mix'd with mine, , 
And for that moment seem’d to say, 
‘1 dare noi, or I wonld be thine.’ 


Think, think on every smile and glance, 

On all thou hast to charm and move,’ . `: 

And then forgiye my bosom’s trance, 

And tell me ‘tis not sin to love ae 

Oh! not to love thee were a sin, 

For sure, if Heaven's decrees be' done, 

Thou, thou art destin’d still to win, 

As I was destin’d to be won. i 
l [Moove. 


The late lord Botetourt, soon after voting for 

| the cyder tax observed as he was travelling though 

Hereford, that the populace were burning him in 

efigy. Immediately stopping his coach and 

; guineas to the mob, he said 

‘pray, geniiemen, if you will burn me, burn me 

like a gentleman don’t det me linger. 1 see you 
have not faggots enough.’ a = 


FO JULIA. 
Though fate, my girl, may bid us part, 
Our souls it cannot, shall not sever; 
The heart will seek its kindred heart, 
And cling to it as close as ever, 


` But must we, must we part, indeed ? 
Is all our dream of rapture over? : |. 
And does not Julia’s basom bleed | 
To leave so dear, so fond a lover? - 


Does she too mourn '——Perhaps she may, 
Perhaps she weeps, our blisses Aseting; 
But why is Julia’s eye so gay, 
If Julia’s heart, like Mine, is beating? . 


Fredericktown Herald 
often, and highly commend. - 


: © Asmodeo’ is not 


hed, if they disce 
pf the Port Folio. 


_ THE PORT FOLIO. 


I oft have lov’d the brilliant glow , 
Of rapture in her blue eye streaming— 
\ But can the bosom bleed with woe, 
While joy is in the glances beaming ? 


No, no! yet, love, I will not chide, 7 
Although your heart were fond of roving; 
Nor that, nor all the world beside, 
Could keep ) our faithful boy from loving. 


You'll soon be distant from his eye, 
And, with you, all that's worth possessing, 
Oh! then it will be sweet to die, 
When life has lost its only blessing. 
{ Moore. 


From the Abbate Buondelmonte. 
Under Friendship’s fair disguise, 
Love, in smiling frolic lies; | 
' Or, affecting anger now, 
Furls like scorn its wrinkled brow; 
Nay, with hatred’s sullen mien, 
Crafty Love is frequent seen; ` : 
Pity’s face, too, oft it wears, 
Bath‘d in subtle, well feign’d tears; 
.. But beware Love’s wanton wiles, 
O! beware his tears and smiles, 
Love, in every form, believe 
— Still is Love, and will deceive. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
t Isidore’s Merry Gandolier is a sweet and 


cheerful composition. lt will be perused with 
pleasure ; 


correspondent will rival the genius of the poet. 


and we hope that the industry of the 


‘The patriotic song, by Mr. Fessenden, will. be 


echoed by the lovers of their country. 


The nervous essay on 


We will give Asmodéo the front 


Phe intelligent traveller, who has of late pretty 


regularly furnished us with ‘ Extracts of Letters,’ 
{ written during his tour in Swisserland, is assured, 
that the pudtic has received very favourably the 
$ remarks of such a tourist. They have been at- 
tentively perused, and uniformly approved of, by 
the Editor, who will have new reasons to be 
pleased with his ingenious coirespondent, if he 
will, agreeably to promise, continue to transmit 
sketches either of European scenery, or Euro- 
pean manners. 


i ‘The gentleman, who has sent us, from New- 


Yotk, an exposition of that spurious philosophy, 
which, in the Notes of Jefferson, is so detrimen- 
tal to others, and so disgraceful to himself. is very 
respectfully informed, that 
thé salutary sentiments, and Deat style of his 
pamphlet, we have resolved to devote to it no 
narrow portion of our paper. 


, Our friend C, is assured, that ‘his request is 


not ** at variance with our judgment,” and, if 
practicable, would have 
promptly granted. 


been cheerfully and 


The Laureat of Great Britain, in his ode on the 


Kinc’s birth-day, has justly and poetically de- 
scribed the state of a great kingdom. 


‘The lines of ‘ Rosalind’ are rumbling as the 


‘rustic waggon,’ and cold end barren as the‘ pine 


+ 


‘ Popular Fanaticism,’ 
published in our last, originally appeared in the 
» ä paper, which we read 


f forgotten. . We.are anxious 
to hear from him, and qur readers would be grati- 
rned his name in every number 
His raillery of the style of 
ceriain fashionable poets, will divert the public 
in our next. 


place among the Loungers. 


we think so well of 
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plain’ she describes. We fancy this lady has 
been more accustomed to the hum of the wheel, 
and the music ofthe dairy, than to the tunable 
voice of the Muse.:: We cannot forbear apply- 
ing the Clown’s lines in Shakspeare, | 


, Winter garments must be lin’d; s 
“So must slender Rosalind. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind, 

Then to care with Rosalind. 

t Good reasons for good things,’ an impromptu, 

from a literary and social friend, will appear ex- 

cellent logic to af Loungers, whose motto is 
Safias vina ligues, ' s 


‘Seneca,’ in the intervals of political composi- 
tion, and salutary fhvective, not unwortliy of Juni- 
us, we hope willl find inclination to exclaim 

Awake, Eolian lyre: awake, l 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 


- 


With our conviction of his satirical powers, we 


` | wish that he would bend his attention to the jaco- 


biaic foe, and employ his excellent Poetry, in aid 
of sound and virtuous politics. We are assured of 


the salutary consequences of literary efforts, thus 
directed. 


‘Yes, from the depths of Pindns shall your rhymes, ` 
Thro’ thie misorderd world, these lawless times, 

Be heard distinctly in our inmost state FS 

All'that the good revere, and bad men hate, 

In spirit andin substance, as of old, $ 
Your Muse ìn her Asbestos shall unfold.’ 


“We regret exceedingly we cannot reprint the 
eloquent essays in the Repertory, from the pen of 
a eund politician and fine writer. But the author's 
quill is so fluent, the tardy progress of our paper 
will not keep pace with him, nor is it in our pow- 
er to gratify, in due season, the public curiosity. 


We are glad to have so early an opportunit to 
the merits Of Cunibér- 
land's new comedy. i o 


“Bothwell Castle,’ from-the original manuscript 
of Thomas Campbell, Esq. the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, is received from a literary 
friend, to whom se are often indebted for the 
treasures of Geniusy.whether he consults the ca- 
binets of others, or his own, ` as 


‘The Withered Rose,’ as described by Violetta; 
is not without beauty and fragrance. Whenever 
our fair friend choobes to rove through the flowery, 
fields of fancy, she will always have an unbounded 


choice of pleasing forms and bright hues. 


The translator of a splendid passage in Ovid, 
where that poet so finely enumerates the prodigies 
which portended the doom of Cæsar, is thanked for 


. 


such a classical afluaion to the death of HAMILTON. 


Various and beautiful tissues from the loom of 
Mr. Moore, shal} soan be unfolded. Whelher the 
Editor reflects upon the literary, the colloquial, or 
the musical talentsof. his fricnd, he cannot forbear 


‘to ask with Milton 


What neat repast shall feast us light and choice, 
OF Attic tate, with wine, whence 1 may rise 

To hear thy (ute well toucb’d, or artful voice, 
Warble immortal notes, and Tuscan air? 

He, who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpoze them oft, is not unwise. 


* Clarissa,’ whether descended from her paragon 
namesake in Richardson, or the foundress of a new 
order of Chastity, is, incontestibly, as ‘ ataid a majd- 
en’ as ever shrieked at asalute, or shuddered at a 
marriage proposal. 


‘Ithacus,’ in the course of his tour, must not 
forget an occasional excursion to Parnassus. 
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“` FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpSHOOL, 


If you deem the following translation from the fifteenth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses worthy of a place in 
the Port Folio, please to give it an early insertion. 

If such signs, ominous and tremendous, as the poet 
here describes, were the precursors of the fate of a 


great man of antiquity, though a tyrant, what should 


have marked the day on which ALExanpER HamiL- 
TON fell? 


Signa tamen luctts dant haud incerta futuri. 
Arma ferunt inter nigras crepitantia nubes, 

- Terrtbilesque tubas, auditaque cornua calo 
Pramonuisse nefas. l 


Ovip, Lib. xv. 


Midst the black clouds trentendous scenes ap- 


pear’d, ae 
The horrid din of clashing arms was heard; 
The shrill voic’d clarion heav'ns vast concave 
rent, 
Aad sounding horas proclaim’d the sad event 
Around the world. Imprest with dire dismay, 
The mournful sun diffus'd a larid day, 
The low'’ring sky with blazing meteors fill’d, © 
Black human gore in drizzling show’rs.distill’d ; 
A sable veil obscur'd bright Hesper’s light, 
And blood distain’d the silver car of night. 
The Stygian owl announc’d the dire portent, 
And weeping statues mourn’d the sad event; 
Dirges amid the sacred groves were sung, 
With dreadful threats the echoing forests rung; 
Ill-boding signs diffus’d horrific dread, 
The smoaking entrails shew'd a sever'd head; 
The howling breed, while sofemn silence reign’d, 
Jn dol’rous accents to the moen complain'd; - 
T'he wand’ring shades Cocytus stream forsook, 
And Rome imperial to her centre shook. 
Yet these dire signs, by heaven in pity sent, 
Could not deter them from their black intent, 
Their swords they carry to the senate hall, 
And stain the sacred dome with mighty Czsap’s 
- fall. a l 
B 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. z 
TO A WITHERED'ROSE. - 


How fair wert thou when first mine eye 
Caught the light tint thy leaves that drest, 

Just bursting from obscurity, 

_ Tocourt the zephyr to thy breast! 


To me thou did'st recal the time, 
~ When hope and fancy wing’d my days, 
‘When, in my joyous, youthful prime, 

No pensive note e'er mark’d my lays. 


Thou teo, like me, wert but lralf-blown, 

_ Ere drooping for thy parent soil, 

Thy richest fragrance far had flown, 

~ And death had ta’en thee as his spoil. 


He bow’d thy unassuming head, 
And paler made thy modest glow, 
"W hich boasted ne’er the brightest red, 
But such a blush as pale cheeks know. 


Thy lively green is faded too, 
And thou dost not one trace retain | 
Of that sweet flower the Persians woo, 
To waft its perfume o'er the plain. 


Poor Rose, adieu! may_I, like thee, 

When ‘ death has laid my green head low,’ 
Have some fond friend to sigh for me, 

And mourn for buds that never blow. 


VIOLETTA. [rey kindly mix with others from my friend: 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG, 
Ry T. G. Fessznpen, Esa. 


THE GENIUS OF COLUMBIA. 


Tune ‘In a mouldering cave.” 


Where the hoar Allegany towers o’er the clo 
Thy genius, Columbia, reclin'd, 

Her visage pale care and anxiety shroud, 
And her locks wanton wild to the wind, 


. 


She . weeps, lest her sons should by fatal mis- | 


chance, 
Or by jacobin frenzy be driven, : 
To fraternize with infidel, blood-thirsty France, 
And thus be abandon’d by heaven. 


The ground was bedew'd with her fast-falling 
tears, l mA i 
When, lo! through the wide opening sky, 
On a bright cloud descending, a seraph appears, 
With a message of love from on high. 


And thus he address'd the disconsolate dame, 
Your despondence and wailing give o'er, 
For I am a ministering spirit of flame, 
Who guard blest Columbia's shore. 
. : 5 i -¢ 
The storm of democracy soon will be past, 
And cloudless again be your skies, i 
The true sons of freedom distinguish‘d, at last, 
From those, who assume its disguise. 
For those who true liberty ever oppos’d, 
And your Washington dar‘d to revile, 
In their native deformity shall be disclos’d, 
And no longer your freemen beguile. 


Though Genoa, Spain, Holland, and Swisserland 
bend l ; ae 
To their falsely call'd freedom’s controul, | 
While no other freedom their tyrants intend, . 
Than to tyrannize over the whole. 


Still if Europe all bow.to dire jacobin sway, 
To Columbians the charter was given, 
That tyrants should never her freemen diemay, 
And the franchise recorded in heaven, j 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dr. Beddoes has just translated, with admirable energy, 
the famous Greek invocation to Health. 


Invocation by Ariphron of*Sicyen. 


O thou among the blissful host, 
Deserving mortal incense most! 
What yet of days remain to me, 
Hygeia! let me pass with thee, 
And thou my willing inmate be‘ 
If ought of solace coffer'd hoards— 
Whatever progeny affords—- 
Or sovereign sway: 
Exalting mortals to the gods 
Or that sweet prey 
Which struggles secret in the snares of love, 
To toil worn man, by heaven's behest, 
If balms unnam’d refreshment bring— 
All owe, benignant power, to thee their zest, 


> ` 


above,— 


Thou giv'st its radiance to the graces, spring, 


Nor but with thee may child of earth be blest. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GOOD REASONS FOR GOOD THINGS. 


I love to drink; because my spirits rise, 
And, mounting upwards, revel in the skies: 
I love to smoke; for, as its curls ascend, 


T love to laugh ; for, starting at the noise, | 


Care, Grief, and Envy fly from merry boys— 
I love to kiss——for beauty warihs the heart, `. 
And joy $ no tongue can tell, her smiles impart. 


‘TO ROSA. 
Like one, who trusts to summer skies, 
And puts his little bark to sea, 
Is he, who, lur'd by smiling eyes, 
Consigns his simple heart to thee, 
For fickle isthe summer wind, 
And sadly may the bark be tast, 
For thou art sure to change thy mind, 
And then the wretched heart is iost. [ Moore 
E i 
ODE, 
FOR HIS MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY, 
: June 4, 1804. 
Br H. J. Pyr, Esq. P.L. 


As the blest gardian of the British isles, © 
Immortal Liberty, triumphant stood, 

And view’d her gallant sons with fav'ring smiles, 
Undaunted heroes of the field or flood; 

From Inverary’s rocky shores, 

Where loud the Hyperborean billow roars, 

To where the surges of the Atlantic wave, 

-Around Cornubia’s western borders rave, 

While Erin’s valiant warriors glow 

With kindred fire to crush the injurious fee, 


a 
- 


From her bright lance the flames of vengeance 


stream, 


And in her eagle eye shines glory’s radiant beam. 


‘Why sink those smiles in sorrow’s sigh, 


Why sorrow’s tears suffuse that eye; 
Alas: while weeping Britain sees 
The bale ful fiends of pale disease 
Malignant hovering near her throne, 
And threat a Monarch all her own— 
No more from Anglia’s fertile land, 


-No more from Caledonia’s strand, . 


From Erin’s breezy hills no more 

The panting legions crowd the shore: 

The buoyant barks, the vaunting host 

That swarm on Gallia’s hostile coast, 

The anxious thought no longer share, 

Lost in a nearer, dearer, care, 

And Britain breathes alone for Grorox's life her 
prayer. l 


Her prayer is heard—Th’ Almighty Power, 

Potent to punish or to save, H 

Bids Health resume again her happier hour;— 
And as acrọss the misty wave i 

The freshning breezes sweep the clouds away 

That bid awhile the golden orb of day, 


1 So from Hygeia’s balmy breath 


Fly the drear shadows of disease and death. 


_ Again the manly breast beats high, __ 

And flames again the indignant eye, 

`: While, from the cottage to the throne, 

_ | This generous sentiment alone y 
. | Lives in each heart with patriot ardour warm, 
Pointe every sword, nerves every Briton’s army 


t Rush to the field where GrorceE and Freedom 
lead, 


Glory and fame alike the warrior’s meed 


Brave in their country’s cause, who conquer or 


who bleed.’ . 


- 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 


No. 97. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, l 


DURING this warm season ef love, you are 
no doubt pestered by the city Strephonsa with 
effusions in praise of their Celias, Chloes, Phil- 
lisses, &c. &c. dictated by the immediate inspi- 
ration of the namby pamby muse. Sonnets, 
odes, tales, and lyrical ballads, I suppose, are 
as. pleaty in your letter-bex as apples in an 
orchard. : 

- The style of the present day appears to run 
very much en the prurient and infantine. ‘he 
former, as the profound Martinus Scriblerus 
hath said, is ‘ greatly advanced and honoured of 
late by the encouragement of the ladies;’ the 
latter ‘is when a poet grows so very simple, as 
to think and talk like a child;’ aud which ma 

very properly be termed ‘the gentle down-hill 
way to the bathos:’ but when ‘hey are united, 
they perfectly form ‘the bottom, the end, the 
central point, the ne plus ultra of true modern 
poesy.’ This union is not unhappily ridiculed 
in the following French verses, which, for the 


benefit of your wishing youths and sighing. 


maidens, I have done into English. Ae 


ie ns enemas ee ace ig a eee E ATTE 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1804. 


Le galant, qui fut honnétte, - 
Droit se coucha, 

Entre les bras de sa belle 
Se reposa. 


Ah! je n’ai pas perdu mes peines, 


Aussi mes pas, 
Pusique je tiens celle que j’aime 
Entre mes bras. 
4 


Jentends l’alouette qui chante 
Au point de jour, 

Amant, si vous êtes honnétte, 
Retirez-vous. 


Marchez tout-dout, parlez tout-bas, 


Mon doux ami, 
© Car si mon papa vous entend 
Morte je suis. 


VERSION. 


Poor Colin t’other day was sick, 
Was very sick upon his bed, 

And of his sickness he did think, 
Thinks he, it sure will kill me dead. 


Then ponder’d he so ’bout his love, 
He could not sleep a wink for spite; 
. But wish’d, and sigh’d, and wish’d again 
` To have his little girl all night. 


Then up he got him, ready drest, 
(For lovers don't put off their clothes) 
And at his mistress’ chamber door 
He gave three very little blows. 


Catin, Cgtos, sweet shepherdess, 
Tell me, said he, are vou asleep? 
The promise, Catin, that you made, 
Say will you—will you—won't you keep? 


L'autre jour, Colin malade 
Dedans son lit, 

D'une grosse maladie 
Pensant muurir. 


De trop songer à ses amours 
Ne peur dormir; 

JÌ veut tenir celle qu’il aime 
Tout la nuit. 


Le galant y’ fut habile, 
I se leva; 

A la porte de sa belle 
Trois fois frappa: 


Catim, Catos, belle Ber— 
Gère, dormez-vous ? 

La promesse que m'avez faite, 
La tiendrez vous? 


La fillette fut fragile ; 
Elle se leva, 

Tou: noe, en sa chemise 
La poste ouvra. 


Marchez tout-doux, pariez tout-has, 
Mon doux ami, 

Car si mon papa yous entend 
Morte je suis. i 


h 


Catin, alack-a-day! was frail, 

And up shr got, without her clothes, 
(Oh, maidens, never do ye so!) 
And to the door full quick she goes. 


Oh step, step softly—whisper low, 
My honzy sweet, my Colin dear, 
For if my daddy hears, I vow 
He'll be the death of me, I fear. 


The lover, who was quite polite, 
Soon softly laid him on the bed, 
And ’twixt Catin’s two snowy arms 
He gently pillow did his head. 


Ah! cried the swain, I care not for 
The ditch 1 tumbled in to-night, 
Since I have got within my arms 
My only dear, my heart’s delight. 


Laws! Catin cried, I hedr the lark! 
He sings tit tit, tit tit, at dawn; 
On! if you will do as you should, 
You'll get you up, and get you gone. 


- Oh step, step sofily—whisper low, 
My honey sweet, my Colin dear! 
For if my daddy hears, I vow 
He'll be the Csath of me, I fear. ~ 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF TRE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


SECTION 3. 


The orations against Verres. 
( Contin ued.} 


~ © Take away this protection from our citizens. 
take away this warranty of their safety ; and tlie 
provinces, the free cities, the kingdoms, the 
whole world, in which they now travel in secu- 
rity, will be henceforward shat up from them. 
But why do I dwell upon Gavius, as if you had 
been the enemy of him alone, and not that of the. 
Roman name, of the rights of Rome, of the 

rights and laws of nations, and of the common 

cause of liberty? This cross, which the Messi- 

nians, according to their custom, had erected 

on the Pompeian road, why did you order it to 

be taken up? Why did you remove it to the 

spot which overlooks the strait which separates 

Sicily and Italy? Why ? It was, as you yourselt 
have said, you cannot deny it, you said it pub- 

licly, it was to the end that Gavius, who boasted 

that he was @Roman citizen, Might, from the 

height of bis gitbet, behold, as he expired, his 

country. This cro» is the only one, since the 

foundation of Messina, which has been placed 

upon the strait. You chose this place, that this 

unfortunate man, dying in torments, might see, 

for the perfection of bitterness, what a short 

space separated the residence wiere liberty 

reigns, from that in which he died us a slave ; 

to the end that {caly might see one of its children 

attached to a gibbet, perish in the ignominious 

punishment reserved for servitude. 

“ To enchain a Roman citizen is an outrage; 
to beat him with rods is a crime: to put him to - 
death is almost a parricide : what is it then to ai- 
tach him to a cross! Expression is wanting for 
this atrocity, and yet this is not enough for Ver- 
res; let him die, says he, looking at Italy and 
the laws. No, Verres, it is not only Gavius, itis 
not a single man, a solitary citizen, that vou 
have attached to this cross; it is liberty herself, 
it is the common right of all, it is the Rom3n 
people in abody. Be persuaded, that if he hag 
not erected it in the middle of the foram, in the 
assembly G the comitia, in the tribunal of ha- 
raugues, ifhe has not menaced all the Roman 
citizens, it was because he could not. But, at 
least, he his done what he could, he has choscn 
the place he most frequented of the province, 
the neares!to Italy, the most conspicuous to the 
sight; be xas wished that all those, who navi- 
gate theseseas, should see, even at the entrance 
into Sicily and as at the ports of Italy, the 
monumen! of his audacity and his crime.” 


__ The poration shows with what firmness 
Cicero araed himsclf against the pride and 
tyranny ofthe great, jealous of the fortune and 
elevation € those whom they culled new men, 
that is tosay, those who had no other recon- 
mendationinan their merit. Cicero, who owed 


by the Roman people, „thought be could not 
better demonstrate his gratitude, than by sus- 
taining with courage that natural and inter- 
minable war, which subsists between the good 
inan and the wicked. He menaces boldly the 
judges to summon them before the people, 
if they suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by the moncy of Verres. This audacious 
plunderer had publicly said, that he had made 
a partition of the three years of his govern- 
ment of Sicily, that there was one for him 
self, one for his advocates, and one for his judges. 
He had relied very much not only onthe eloquence 
but on the influence of Hortensius, who was not 
near so delicate as Cicero, in the meuns he em- 
ployed to carry his causes. Cicero addiesses 
himself to him, and advertises lisa that be will 


have his eyes apen upon his conduct, and that, 


Le will make him give an accourt of it. We 
should remember that these harangues, although 
they had not been pronounced, were made pub- 
lic, and that consequently the orator was not 
ignorant to what resentments and dangers he 
exposed himself by his inco:ruptible firmness. 

* What! will any one say to me, will you 
then charge yourself with the burden of so 
many enmitics? I answer, that it is neither in 
my character nor my intention to seek them; 
but that it is not permitted in me to imitate, to 
wait, in sleep and idleness, the benefits of the 
Roman people. My condition is quite different 
from theirs. I have before my eyes the exam- 
ples of Cato, of Marius, of Fimbria, of Cefius, 
who have felt like me, that it was only by force 
of continued labour, by force of dangers sur- 
mounted, that they could arrive at those honours, 
to which these nobles, the favourites of fortune, 
are carried without costing them any thing. Such 
are the models that I glory in imitating. I see 
with what eyes of envy they regard the advance- 
ment of new men, that they pandpu-us nothing; 
that we must always be vipWant, always active, 
And why should I fear to have those for declar- 
ed enemies, whore secretly envious of me, 
those, who by pie difference of interests and 
principles are fecessarily my adversaries and 
defamers! I geclare then if I obtain the repara- 
tion due to fhe Roman people and to Sicily, I 
renounce e character of an accuser; but if the 
event de 


e corruptors and the carrupted. Thus, 
let those, who would clear the guilty, whatever 
medns they may employ, artifice, impudence, or 
vefiality, prepare themselves to answer before 
the people of Rome; and if they have scen in 
me any Zeal, any firmness, and any vigilance, in 
a cause, in which I have no enemics; but such as 
the interest of Sicily has made me, let them ex- 
pect to find in me much more vivacity and 
energy, when I shall contend with the enemies, 
whom the interest of the Roman people shall 
have made me.” 

He finishes by an apostrophe, as prilliant as 
it is pathetic, to all the divinities whése temples 
Verres had pillaged. This religiou} enumera- 
tion, the effect of which is foundell upon the 
ideas which these names awakened pmong the 
Romans, cannot be of the same weitht among 
us, who are not accustomed to respict Jupiter 


and Juno. 1 shall content myself, Utrefore, to 
quote the last phrases. 

“ And you, vencrable goddesses, who preside 
over the fountains of Enna, over fhe sacred 


groves of Sicily, whose detence has peen com- 
mitted to me! You, against whom Yerres has 
declared an impious and sacrilegiousjwar ; you, 
whose temples and altars have been spoiled by 
his robberies! you I attest and imppre. If, in 
this cause, I have had nothing in viw but the 


i 


Roman people; if T have concentrated in this 
aingle duty all my cares, all my thoughts, all my 
vigilance, grant that my judges, in pronouncing 
their sentence, may have in their hearts the sen- 
timent which I Kave constantly had in mind; 
that Verres, convicted of all the crimes, which 


can be committed by perfidy, avarice, and cruel- 
ty, united; that Verres, condemned by the laws, 
as he is by his conScience, may find an end 
worthy of his transgressions; that the republic, 
contented with my zeal in this accusation, may not 
have occasion to impose upon me, a second 
time, the same duty; and that I may be permit- 
ted, henceforward, to occupy myself rather in 
defending the good citizens, than in prosecuting 


the wicked.” 


stolen in Sicily. 


SECTION 4. 


The orations against Catiline. 


lents, with an injustice equally odious and absurd? 


I know that, happily for us, it may be answered, 


what enemies? what detractors? Their names 
alone is an answer to all their injuries, It is 
true, but nevertheless it is a melancholy obser- 
vation to make upon human nature, that there 
showd be in it this species of whimsical perver- 
sity, which enrages itself after two thousand 
years, against a great man, without any other 
interest or motive, than that hatred of virtue, 
which seems to be the instinct of the wicked. No 
doubt they say to themselves, as they read his 
writings, if we had lived in the time of this man 
he would have been our enemy. Tor the writ- 
ings and actions of a good man accuse the con- 
scicuces of those who are not so. Perhaps also 
we affect at this day more than ever that de- 
plorable singularity of contradicting every thing 
that is the most generally acknowledged. . How 
can we otherwise explain that which was printed 
a little while ago, that the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline was a chimera, which the vanity of Cicero 
had made the Romans believe? Certainly, since 
the father Hardouin, who, by dint of rising early 
in the morning, to labour at his researches into 
erudition, had brought himself to dream and 
rave when he was wide awake, and to believe 
one day that he had discovered that the most of 
the works of the ancients had been fabricated by 
the monks of the middle age; after that ridicu- 
lous fool, who was the scandal and the ridicule 
of the literary world, nothing has been imagined 
more strange, more incomprehensible than this 
giving of the lie to all the historians of antiquity, 
and particularly to Sallust, a contemporary au- 
thor, an enemy of Cicero, and who to be sure 
must have amused himself, forming the history 
of an imaginary conspiracv. One knows not 
what name to give to this }.i 1d of wcidness; but 
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every thing to his, dnd to the justice done him {safety of our provinces, and the dignity of the’ 


It was the usage among the Romans, as among 
us,. that the party complaining should ascertain 
the estimation of damages which he demanded; 
apparently also the judges had a custom, as at 
Vhis day, to diminish a good deal of this estimate, 
which it is natural enough to suppose somewhat 
exaggerated. Butitis certain, that,according to the 
report of Ascanius, a contemporary autbor, from 
whom we have excellent commentaries on the 
orations of Cicero, Verres was condemned to 
restore to the Sicilians a sum equivalent to about 
five millions of French money; and that accord- 
ing to the valuation of Cicero, who had demand- 
ed twelve millicns and an half, the damages he 
obtained were not one half of what Verres had 


Who would believe that, in our days, Cicero 
could still have, I will not say critics, (the glory 
of superior men is to engage the opinions of all 
men in all ages), but enemies, detractors, who 
calumniate his character, and depreciate his ta-. 


4 


it is as remarkable, as it is consoling. that the 
public is at this day so familiarised to this folly 
of paradoxes, that they no longer give any at- 
tention to them. ‘This which has been recalled 
to my mind by the orations of Cicero against Ca- 
tiline, which are now to engage our attention, has 
passed without any notice, and, by abusing every 
thing, we have at least obtained this advantage, 
that extravagance itself is no longer a means of 
making a noise. OF the four harangues of Ci- 
cero against Catiline, there are two which are 
so much the more admirable, as we see by the 
nature of the circumstances, that the orator, who 
proncunced them, had not been able to prepare 
himself for them: and although, on the publica- 
tion of them, he no doubt revised them with all 
the care which he bestowed on all which pro- 
ceeded from his pen, the great effect which they 
produced from the first moment, ought not to 
leave us any doubt concerning their merit, be- 
fore the author bad put to them his Jast hand. It 
may be demanded, perhaps, how he could recol- 
lect discourses, which his genius dictated to 
him on the spot, upon important occasions, dis- 
courses which were of such considerable extent. 
Historians inform us of the means that Cicero 
employed. He had distributed in the senate 
cop)yists, whom he had taught to write, by ab- 
breviation, almost as fast as he spake. This art 
was brought to perfection in the sequel, and we 
see that this invention, a long time lost, but reviv- 
ed in our days, belongs to Cicero, although we 

know not precisely what method he employed. 

[To be continued.) 
qne ' l 
MISCELLANY. 
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Observations upon certain passages in Mr. J&ferson’s 
Notes on Virginia, which appear to have a tendency 
to Sibvert Religion, and established a False Philo- 


sophy. 
ae [Confinued.)} © 


We now come to a pitfall, artfully covered 
over with conjecture and specious argument; 
into which an incautious reader, who dislikes the 
trouble of thinking attentively, would be very 
apt to fall. It consists of three parts. We will 
consider each separately. Towards the close of 
the Query, which treats of the American Indians, 
Mr. Jefferson says: * But imperfect as is our 
knowledge of the tongues spoken in America, 
it suffices to discover the following remarkable 
fact. Arranging them under the radical ones 
to which they may be palpably traced, and doing’ 
the same by those of the red men of Asia, there 
will be found probably twenty in America for 
one in Asia, of those radical languages, so called, 
because, if they were ever the same, they have 
lost all resemblance to one another. A quo- 
tation frum Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, whose 
authority is certainly as good as that of Mr. 
Jefferson, will show how much this assertion 18 
to be relied upon. ¢ The inference from these 
facts and observation is obvious and interesting: 
that hitherto we have not discovered more than 
ọne radical language in the two Americas; Of; 
in other words, that hitherto we have not dis- 
covered in America any two, or more, lunguages 
between which we are incapable of detecting 
affinities (and those often very striking) either 
in America or in the old world. Nothing is 
more common than for Indian traders, inter- 
preters, or other persons, to assert, that’such 
dnd such languages bear no relation to each 
other; because, it seems, that the persons speak- 
ing them cannot always understand one another. 
When these very languages, however, are com- 
pared, their relations, or affinities are found out. 
It is by such comparisons that I have ascertain- 


ed that the language of the Delawercs is the 
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language of such a great number of tribes in 
America. It is by such comparisons that future 
inquirers may discover, that in all the vast coun- 
trics of America there is but one language : 
such inquiries, perhaps, will even prove, or 
render it highly probable, that all the languages 
of the earth bear some affinity te each other.’ 
Thus says Dr. Barton; yet, before his work was 
published, it would doubtless have been esteemed 
presumptuous to disbelieve Mr. Jefferson’s as- 
sertion. It has frequently been remarked, that 
the apostles of infidelity require stronger faith 
from their followers than the apostles of Christi- 
anity. Mr. Jefferson proceeds thus: ¢ A sepa- 
ration into dialects may be the work of a few 
ages only, but for two dialects to recede from 
one another till they have Jost all vestiges of their 
common origin, must require an immense course 
of time; perhaps not less than many people give 
to the age of the earth.’ The obvious deduc- 
tion from this learned piece of information is 
this : Since it requires as much time for two 
dialects to become what are called radical lan- 
guages, as many people give to the age of the 
world; and since nobody makes the world 
younger than it is said to be in the Bible; and 
as some of the vast number of radical tongues 
among the savages of America must have been 
formed long before the others, the world must 
necessarily be many years older, than is allowed 
by the Bible chronology. But, lest this opinion 
should appear too bold to some squeamish people, 
it is modestly accompanied by a ‘perhaps; 
Every one, however, who favours Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinions, and confides in his judgment, can easi- 
ly perceive the use to which he must apply it, 
These little doubting words are the passports by 
which modern philosophers introduce into thejr 
writings the wildest absurdities, and grossest 
impiety. They take away the appearance of 
any indecent attack against things which are 
_generally esteemed sacred; and it would be 
hard if a man were not permitted to offer a simple 
conjecture. But these things, which we have 
been examining, are only the steps preparatory 
to this irresistible conclusion: ‘ A greater hum- 
ber of those radical changes of language having 
taken place among the red men of America, 
proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Asia’ And as the natives of America are thus 

proved to be of greater antiquity than those of 

Asia, the continent of Asia must have been peo- 


pled from America; of course, the history of 


our first parents, and of the garden of Eden, 
and of the whole earth's being peopled 
from this original pair, is a pretty Eastern tale. 
But might not some such conjectures as the 
following have presented themselves to the phi- 
losophic mind of Mr. Jefferson? Supposing 
the Asiatic nations equal, or even superior in 
number to the tribes of savage Americans ; but 
that for every distinct language in Asia, twenty 
may be found in America; may not various 
causes have contributed to produce this vast 
difference in the number of their languages? 
May not the different faces of the countries 
which they inhabit have rendered the intercourse 
. between the tribes in the one, less frequent than 
in the other; and, of consequence, caused their 
‘languages soonest to vary? May not the diff- 
culty of procuring sustenance have forced them 
to live more remote from each other in one coun- 
try, than in the other? Nay, may not this greater 
affinity between the different languages in Asia 
- bave proceeded from the greater antiquity of 
those who speak them; because the original 
scattered tribes may probably have had more 
time lo increase, to become better acquainted 
with each other, and thus blend together the 
languages which had become dissimilar? Would 
| R not have been modest would it not have been 
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humane in the author of the Notes on Virginia 
had he permitted some such considerations as 
these to prevent him from publishing an opinion, 
which, if received as true, would pull down the 
religion of his country, and destroy the dearest 
hope of thousands ? 

It is a favourite object with modern philoso- 
phers to persuade themselves and others, that 
man is of the same nature with the rest of the 
anima! creation; that he is not rendered distinct 
from them by an immortal soul, but merely 
by the superiority of his faculties; that he is to 
all intents of the same genus with them, but 
only of a higer species. ‘hey have observed 
how wonderfully minute the gradations are from 
the inanimate spar, up to man, the lord of the 
creation ; how the three kingdoms of nature ens 
croach upon each other, rendering it impossible 
to define the limits of each. They have per- 
ceived that an uniformity of design prevails in 
the structure of every part of the animal crea- 
tion, from the skcleton of a man down to that 
of a mouse ; that every creature which posses- 
ses the principle of life, whether animal or ve- 
getable, contains a germ by which it gives be- 
ing to another like itself; that all, not except- 
ing man, one after another, quit the stage, and 
live only in sheir posterity. This view of na- 
ture, in which man is found so nearly to resem- 
ble, in his corporeal properties, the animals 
below him, offers a very delusive spectacle ; and 
which doubtless has betrayed many a one, who 
regards the exterior, more than the interior of 
things, into the wretched belief that we are but 
little above the beasts, which perish. But the 


intellectual faculties of man were found to set 


him at such animmense distance from all other 
animals, that it was absolutely necessary to de- 
viec some scheme for filling up the chasm. 
The resemblance of the bodily structure of the 
orapg-outang to that of the human species, and 
the congequent similarity in many of its actions 
to those of men, were not overlooked; but every 
art was employed to prove that it was endued 
with reason, and that it ought to be reckoned a 
lower order of man. But as there was still a 
long jump from an ape to a man, some happy 
geniuses bethought them of setting the Africans 
asa step which would make the transition per- 
fectly easy- So that in the same proportion as 
the ape was raised above its proper sphere, the 
inoffensive negro was pulled down from his just 
rank in the creation. And thus was the golden 
chain of nature strained and new-linked, to serv 
the purposes of these gentlemen. The man wit 
a high nose and fair skin was honoured with the 
first place among the beasts; the man with a 
fat nose and black skin with the second; Pongo, 
or the wild man of the woods, with the third 3 
and then came the other animals in their proper 
order. 

It is now proposed to show that the portion of 
the Notes on Virginia, which we are going tu con- 
sider, is evidently intended to establish, if not the 
whole, at least a part of the foregoing theory ; 
that if it does not openly exalt the oranz-outang 
to the station of a rational being, it debases the 
negro to an order of creatures, lower than these 
who bave a fairer skin: and thinner lipse We 
will likewise, as we go along, examine the depth 
and fairness of argument, which is there dis- 
piayed. Human patience could not endure 
lo review it Sentence by Sestence; it would be 
worse than grinding chaff: it will fully answer 
our purpose tO pick out some of the heaviest 
grains.* After mentioning ‘the bill for the 
emancipation of slaves, Mr. Jefferson says, ¢ It 
will probably be asked, why not retain and in- 


-corporate the blacks into the state, and thus save 


° Query XIV. from p. 204 to 214 
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the expense of supplying, by importation of 
white settlers, the vacancies they will leave?” 
In answer to this question, he offers several ob- 
jections, which he says are political; and then 
adds a multitude of others, which he calls phy- 
sical and moral. The first of these is the dif- 
ference of colour; which, we are told ‘ is fixed 
in nature, and is as real as if its seat and cause 
were better known to us;’ that is to say, it can- 
not be owing to any accidental cause, such as 
the difference of climate; but the blacks must 
have been originally created a distinct race. 
Every one knows that neither our knowledge 
nor eur ignorance :of the cause can affect the 
reality of the difference, if it exist, any more than 
our knowledge or our ignorance can affect the 
existence of a volcano in the moon: but it is «a 
singular method of establishing a fact, to say 
bluntly, that ahhough the cause be unknown, the 
fact is indubitable. It amounts to this; I can 
give you no reason for what | tell you; but be- 
cause I say so, you must take it for granted. 
Another distinction between the blacks and 
whites is ‘their own judgment in favour of the 
whites, declared by the preference of them, as 
uniformly as is the preference of the Oranootan 
for the black women over those of his own spe- 
cies.’ Now, can any one who knows what can- 
dour is,deny that this ecntence savours strongly 
of the afore-mentioned. theory? The orang- 
outang prefers the female black, as being of an 
order superior to himself; and for the same 
reason, the negro shows a decided preference in 
favour of the-whites. Where Mr. Jefferson learnt 
that the orang-outang has‘less affection for his 
own females than for black women, he does not 
inform us. No doubt, from some French tra- 
veller. If it be4rae that the negroes entertain 
so great an alfection fer us, the swarms of West- 
Indian mulattos testify that the regard is mutual, 
and that white people do aot feet the abhorrence 
which, they might naturally be expected to have 
for an inferior and ugly set of beings. We soon 
after come to a number of other distinctions, 
which tend to inspire the belicfthat they partake 
as.much or more of the nature of brutes than of 
men. Among other things we are told, that 
‘they are at least as brave and more adventure- 
some than the whites. But this may perhaps 
proceed from a want of forethought, which pre- 
vents their seeing a danger till it be present.’ In 
this respect, then, they are not superior to a 
war-horse, or atrained elephant. Among the 
humerous oppertunities, which Mr. Jefferson 
must have hadof observing the dispositions of 
these unlortunae people, did he never discover 
in any instancea nobleness of spirit, and delicate 
sense of honaw, not exceeded by any hero of 
history or ronance? Or did he always see 
through the falicious medium of a darling theo- 
ry? Did he nwer know of any incident like the 
following, whic: took place many years ago in 
the-island of Janaica? On one of the estates 
in that island, ived a faithful and experienced 
slave, whose bastit was that his skin had never 
been marked bithe lash. A new Overseer, who 
was placed upa the estate, gave some directions 
in the boiling obugar. which this negro, who was 
thoroughly acquinted with the process, told him 
were wrong. lhe Overseer, offended at the 
presumption ola negro, in opposing his direc- 
tions, ordered im to be whipped. « No,’ cried 
the negro,‘ myikin has never yet been broken 5 
and instantly :aped into the boiler of melted 
sugar. Let itot be imagined that this anec- 
dote is rclated,tithout a just abhorrence of the 
crime of suici® ` But if Roman Cato has been 
extolled for agu because he could not endurd 


to survive the lerty of bis country, surely a poor 


untaught slavehose only glory was an unbro- 
ken skin, showd equal maguaniinity Iwhen he 


"a 
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chose to die in' torment, rather than live and bear 
about him what he thought an indelible disgrace. 
Among other things, we are told that ‘ misery 
is often the parent of the most affecting touches 
in poetry, Among the blacks is misery enough, 
God knows, but no poetry.’ “That the contem- 
plation of misery in others often gives birth to 
affecting poetry, is true enough: and many a 
wretched mortal, who has been left to reflection, 
has endeavoured to solace his grief by pouring 
forth his complaints in numbers. But one would 
have thought that modern philosophy herself 
could not have the face to declare that the wretch 
who is driven out to labour at the dawn of day, 
and who toils until evening with the whip tlour- 
ishing over his head, ought to be a poet. 
(Lo be Continued.) 


tions; which may be considered as the principal 
landmarks in his lile. ; 

In 1745, he published Five Pastoral Eclogues ; 
the scenes of which are supposed to lie among 
the shepherds oppressed by the war in Germany, 
dto. ‘These Eclogues bave not been collected in 
his wotks, and have cluded the diligence of the 
present wiilere 

In 1747, he published The Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, written in 1745, 4to, reprinted in * Dod- 
sley’s Collection,’ which was followed by The 
Progress of Discontent, a Poem, written at Ox- 
tord in 1746, first printed ip ¢ The Student ;’ and 
Newmarket, a Satire, fol. 1750, reprinted in 
t Pearch’s Collection,’ and again in * Dodsicy’s 
Collection.’ 

At a time when few are capable of distinguish- 
ing themselves in any extraordinary degree, he 
rendered a service to his Alma Mater, which coukd 
not but be acceptable. mr 

It is well known that Tory, if not Jacobite 
principles, were suspected to prevail much in the 
University of Oxford, ebout the tme of the Re- 
bellion in 1745 3 and soon alter its suppressicn, 
the folly and drunken extravagance of several 
young men belonging to one of the colleges, gave 
offence to the friends of the House of Hanover, 
in a manner which occasioned a prosecution in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and a stigma on the 
Vice-Chancellor and some of the heads of houses. 

In 1748, while this matter was the subject af 
conversation, Mr. Mason published his * Isis, as 
elegy,’ in which, after celebrating the worthies 
she formerly boasted, she laments her degene- 
rate sons, that, | 


‘BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WARTON. 


[What species of composition can be more agreeably 
received, what charmful pages detain us by a stronger 
interest, than the memoirs of men, distinguished for 
their abilities, venerable for their erudition, and ad- 
mired for their virtue? ‘Ihe life and the works of 
‘Thomas Warton exhibit a recluse scholar and a Poet, 
whose pages, composed in the shade of the cloister, 
may contribute to dissipate the lenguor, or sooth the 
agitations of worldly pleasures and cares. As a 
prose and a poetical writer he exhibited great ele- 
gance. His History of the poetry of his nation, 
will be frequently consulted, and his ‘ Progress of 
Discontent’ will be learned by heart, by many a pupil.) 


‘THomas Warton, the ‘ Historian of English 
Poetry,’ was born in the year 1728. He belong- 
ed to a poetical family. His father, Thomas 


Warton, B. D. was fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford, and afterwards Poetry Professor in that 
from 1718 to 1728, and Vicar of 


University, 
~ Basing-stoke in Hants, and of Cebkam in Surrey. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Richardson, Rector of Dunsfold, in 
Surrey, by whem he had two sons, ~o: 
present respectable Master of Winchester 
School, thy poet, and one daughter, Jane. He 
pear to have published any thing in 
e; but after his death, which happened 
at Basingstoke, in 1745, a volume of poems was 
prinjéd by subscription in 1748. Amburst’s 
s Lérra Filius’ contains some anecdotes of him. 
Ilis mother died at Winchester, in 1762. His 
brother, Dr. Joseph Warton, is advantageously 
known to the world, by his ‘ Odd to Fancy,’ and 
other ingenious poems in < awa Collection,’ 


‘Essay on the Genius and Watings of Pope,’ 
' Translation of the Pastorals ahd Eclogues of 
Virgil,’ anal an edition of the ‘ y orks of Pops,’ 
with notes. oe 
By his quotation from Gray's Dde, in his de- 
scription of the City College and Cathedral of 
Winchester, and his Latin poen on Catharine 
Hill, we learn that he received Hs education at 
the seminary over which his bpther now pre- 
wiles. no o. 
In due time he became a menper of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; took the degre of Master of 
Arts in 1750, of Bachelor of Dijinity in 1767 ; 
but did not succeed to the M ership of his 
college, as might have been ex cted, when it 
became vacant in 1775, though continued to 
reside in it till his death. i 
. In a life passed within the limi 
- where the transitions from the stfty to the com- 
mon-room, and from thence bacito the study, 
mark the passiag day with scarcaany varriation, 
i nothing of incident is to be extcted, nothing 
will be found important enough f be recorded. 
Yet a life thus spent is not to contemned. 
The writings of Wharton shew, fat one ac least 
has been productive of much enterfinment, much 
usctulness, to the world. 
He very early exerted his poe al talents, as 
may be seen by the dates of his @veral pubiica- 


of a college, 


Joseph, the- 


 ustistsensesateseee Madly bold 
To Frecdom’s foes infernal orgies hold. 


In answer to Mr. Mason’s elegy; which was 
much applauded, and with great reason, at the 
time of its publication, Warton published his 


‘Triumph of Isis, an elegy, 4to, 1749, which was 


equally deserving of praise. His eulogium on 


Dr. King is paticularly worthy of notice. It was 


reprinted in Pearch’s Collection. 
It is remarkable, that though neither Mason 


each of them, as by consent, when he first col- 


party production. | eA 
In 1751, be published An Ode for-Music, per- 
formed at the ‘Theatre, Oxford, July 2. 1751, 
being the day appointed by the late Lord Crew, 


the benefacjors of the university, 4to. In this 


Ode, Minerva, after having assisted Queen Bon- 
duca in a battle, is feigned to request drink of 
the riyer Isis, and, in reward of the favour, to pro- 
mise that her banks shall become the seat of 
learning, and the pride of Britain. - E 
In 1753, he published Tbe Union, ar Select 


Scots and English Poems, 12mo. 

These wete only the lighter productions of 
Warton’s genius. In 1753, he published Obser- 
vations cn the Faery Queene of Spenser, 8v0 
which he corrected and enlarged in 2 vols, !2mo, 
1762. He sent a copy of the first edition to Dri 
Johnson, which he acknowledged in a letter tọ 
him, dated July 16. 1754, containing the ioilow- 
ing merited compliment: ‘I now pay you a very 
honest acknowledgment for the advancement of 
the literature of our native country. You have 
shown to all who shall hereafter attempt the 
study of our ancient authors, the way to SUCCESS, 
by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which these authors had read. Of this method 
Hughes, and men much greater than Hughes, 
seem never to have thought. The reason why 
the anthors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth 
century, are so little understood, is, that they are 
read alone, and no help is borrowed from those 
who lived with them, or before them.’ 


or Warton ever excelled these performances, 


Bishop of Durham, for the commemoration of 


lected his poems into a volume, omitted bis own. 


Some time Uc fore, he seems fo have taken 
orders, and to have bec. me Fellow of his Col- 
lege ; for, in his notes on Dr. Johnson's letter, 
preserved by Mr. Boswell, he mentions his de- 
sign of publishing a volume of ‘ Observations on 
the best of Spenscr’s Works,’ being hindered by 
his taking pupils ‘I am glad of your hindrance 
in your Spenscrian design,’ Dr. Jéhnson writes 
him, Nov. 28. 1754, ¢ yet I would not have it 
delayed.’ . 

At this time his friend Collins was at Oxford, 
on d visit to him; but labouring under the most 
deplorable langour of body, and dejection of mind. 
¢ Poor dear Collins!’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ would 
a letter give him any pleasure? I have a mind 
to write.’ Seon alter he writes him: ‘I had 
lately a letter from your brother, with some 
account of poor Collins, for whom I am much 
concerned, 1 have a notion, that by, very great 
temperance, or more properly abstinence, he may 
yet recovers’ 

In February 1755, he procured for Dr. Johnson 
the degree of Master of Art, by diploma, from 
the University of Oxford; which was considered. 
as an onour of considerable importance, in order 
to grace the title-page of his Dictionary, which 
came out soon after. 

In 1756, he published a pamphlet, intitled, The 
Observer Observed, 8v0, on the publication of 
-Upton's ‘Spenser.’ ‘his year he was elected by 
the university, Poetry Professor, on the death of 
Mr. Hawkins; which office he held the usual 
term of ten years. i i 

In 1758, when Dr. Johnson began the ¢ Idler,’ 
he gave his assistance, and contributed Nos. 33. 
93. and 96. The same year he published In- 
scriptionum. Metricarum Delectus, Accedunt 
Natulz, 4to, 1758,and wrote A Panegyric on Ales 
printed in Dodsley’s < Collection.’ 

About this time he published A Description 
of the City College and Cathedral of Winches- 
ter, exbibiting a complete and comprehensive 


detail of their antiquities and present state, Sta, 


without date er name. i 
In 1760, he contributed the Life of Sir Thomas 


Pape to the 5th volume of the‘ Biographia Bri- 


tannica.’ 
The year following, he published The Life and 


‘Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M. D. Dean 


of Wells, and President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, 8vo. In the Lifeof Dr. Bathurst, he has 
supplied some defects, and rectified some mts- 
takes in the account given of him in the * Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ 
[ To Se Continued.} 
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FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
NEW AMERICAN EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. ` 


Quid studiosa cohors operum struit hoc quoque curo. 
Hor. Epist. ad. Julium Florum. 


The Proprietors ofthe Classic Press in tbis city, 


determined to publish American editions of the 


finest authors of antiquity, and such standard school 


books, as are in general use and celebrity, have 


commenced their labours with the Commentaries 


ot Julius Cæsar. 


In exhibiting this edition, the first care of the 
Proprietors was to print it, as correctly as possi- 
ble. The next object was to render the book 
cheap and portable, by rejecting all extraneous 
and superfluous matter, and, by a careful 
choice and arrangement of type, to present a lu- 
cid page, not mercly honourable to the Printer, 
but perspicuous to the student. 

Of the choice of their Author, the Proprietors 
may speak with still more confidence. The 
purity of Cæsav’s latinity, the sweet simplicity of 
his style, the artlescness, clearness, and modesty 
of his narratives -havt-been themes of eulogy 


7 9 = Yoo’ 
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among the best cities im. ‘every succeeding age. 


.. He was not only. the most valiant Gengral, but 


‘the finest scholar of histime ; and his bright and 
voluble periods, flow like the--river, which -he 


a i describes, incredibili fenitate, with. Surpassing 


gentleness. It is said that; by a-rare union of 


` edifterent abilities he vexcelléd at, once, in: the 
- _ elegance of polite letters, dad-in the severev de- 


partment of military science. As’.an orator 


»*, -Cicero places him. ig the:fugt rank, and Qui jk- 


i 


- 


devoted 


he would harg rivalled Cicero, had Ke 
is ‘abilities tp gbettribunal.: Hs was 
even more attit. than Cic€fd *So'extenfive was 
- the capacsy of ‘this versatile commandér, thet 
: he found both timc and inclination to write two 
books dedicated to a consummate orator, ort the 
arid topics of Grammatical analogy; and such 
was his ardour for astronomy that Lucan makes 


an affirt 


him s) of himself, `. po Be Seles. 


s . „media inter prælie semper >t 

' Stellarum cefique plagis superisque vacavi, . 
His *comMENTARIES, the fairest monument of 
his literary renown, are, according to Dr, Knox. 
evidently formed on the model of th Anabasis of 
Xenophon Their.language'is pure, Jhd of.sach 
ease and perspicuity, alt readgrs haveginaninel , 
ly compared it to a beautiful brook, whose Sur- 
tace is smooth, and ‘whoSe waters are pellucid. 
‘He has nothing tumid or gorgeous, but always 
expresses himself, with the‘useful plainness ofa 
man of business, anf the: frank simplicity of a 
soldier. Yet, as an elegant: writer bas remark- 
ed ‘ with all the gracefulness of modesty, he has 
an airof grandeur, which commands respect; and, 


1 


* ornament would have been contemptible defor- 


in comparison with his majestic air, ostentatious 
mity... 7 a 
It may be observed of Czsar as’ it has been 
observed of his Greek prototype, that no author 
has been more universáliy approved. Yet Hits 
writingedisplay no extraordinary appearance of 
splendour or majesty; nothing elevated or 
adorned with figures; no affectation of superflu- 
ous qgpament. His merit is an unaffected 
sweetness, which no affectation can obtain. The 
Graces seem to have conspired to form the beau- 
tiful texture of his composition. Yet, perhaps, 
a common reader would neglect him, because the 
easy and natural air of his narrative rouses no 
violent emotion.. But more refined understand- 
ings peruse him with delight. His style, says 
Cicero is sweeter than honey, and the Muses 
themselves stem to have spoken from his 
mouth. | 

It is affirmed by Mr. Gibbon that we are in 
want ofa good hfe of Cæsar. But though his 
Biography may have been imperfectly written, 
yet the leading incidents are so notoricus that no 
repetition of thcir History seems necessary. | 

In perusing his Commentaries on the Gallic 
and civil wars we feel, says Urquhart, a considera. 
ble interest from the circumstance of his relating 
events which himself was personally concerned, 
and in the account of which he has always been ac- 
guitted of partiality. He is circumstantial in the 
detail of facts, and he is scrupulously delicate, 
in attributing to himself the merit he deserves, 
No one can be placed in a higher class as a 
credible Historian. 10 BAVE FOUGHT AND TO 
HAVE WRITTEN SO WELL, HAS HAPPENED TO 
woNe BUT Cæsar, Hisstyle is formed on that 
of Xenophon, and it possesses all the plainness 
and perspicuity of his model. It is the purest 
Latin, elegant without affectation, and beautiful 
without ornament. Where eloquence is requir- 
ed, Cæsar is alvays eloquent, for he was an 
erator before he became an author.* 


* His talents as an orator, and his sagacity as a phi- 
josopher, werc justly estecmed by his Contemporaries. 
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If his Commentaries be considered only as 
notes or outlines of an history. what would have 
been the admiration of the literary world, had the 
author completed his work since the first draught 
exhibits, the general, the orator, the historian, 
and the scholar. l 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. j 
EDUCATION. 


[The ensuing eloquent exhortation to the practice o£ 
what is most praiseworthy in literature and in life, is 
from the pen of the classical schclagy who.governs and 
instructs the first academy in iladcli hia. ‘The 
dogtrine and disciplineof the Rev. Mr. ABERCROMBIE 
will be long held in grateful remembrance by his pu- 

_ pils; and the Editor would not be less careless of the 
essential interests of Icarning, than of the reputation 
of his learned friend, if it weré not in this place dis- 
tinctly asserted, that no scheme of English education, 
more useful to the middle and mercantile classes, has 
been hitherto attempted, than that, which is so judi- 
ciously pursued, in the seminary of which Mr. Aper- 
cuomBix has the directicn.] l 


A CHARGE, DELIVERED AFTER A PUBLIC EX- 
‘AMINATION, ON FRIDAY, JULY 27%, 1804, To 
THE SENIOR CLASS IN ERE PHILADELPRIA 
ACADEMY, UPON THEIR HAVING COMPLETED 
THE COURSE OF STUDY, ENJOINED bY THAT 
INSTITUTION» 


Younc GENTLEMEN, 


Having conducted you through the course of 
study, prescribed by this institution, I consider 
it a‘duty, incumbent upon me, to offer to you a 
few sentiments, respecting the prosecution of 
your studies, and your future conduct through 
life. Sentiments suggested by a pleasing recol- 
lection of our past intercourse; wiki ier 
ate anxiety for your future welfare: 

Your minds have been, in some degree, 
illuminated and expanded by the first rays of 
science : they are yet to be invigorated and 
matured, by the same genial and exhilerating 
influence. . è 

Those branches of knowledge, to which your 
attention has been particularly directed in this 
seminary, form, in my opinion, the gutlines of a 
complete English education, accommodated to 
the circumstances of the country of which you 
are natives, and in which you will probably con- 
tinue to be residents; whether the objects of 
commerce be your professional pursuit, or those 
of what ere called the learned professions. In 
either case, the groundwork of a correct educa- 
tion should be formed of ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
and the arrangement, which has been accord- 
ingly adopted, though peculiar to this seminary, 
will, I doubt not, when time and experience have 
gradually overcome the prejudices, inspired by 
long established customs, receive the approba- 
tion of those, who are. best qualified to judge of 
its merit and operation. 

By Grammer you have been taught the nature, 
power, and construction of the Enghsh language; 
and that, not in a superficial manner, but by the 
most comprechensiye system now extant, the 
larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray, in 
which the celicacies, refinements, and peculiari- 
ties of our language are inculcated and exempli- 
fied, upder the authority of Harris, Johnson, 


` 


ti- 


The elegance of his language, says Dr. Knox, -was 
the peculiar excellence, which distinguished him as an 
orator. If he bad transmitted hig best orations down 
to posterity, Cicero-would not have stood, alone at the 
head of Roman orators. Cicero himself generously ex- 
tols him, and thinks him equal to those who had made 
the study of eloquence the business of their lives. 
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Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and 
other eminent writers, upon that subject. 

After being. made acquainted with the nature 
and power of words,’and the necessary agree- 
ment and disposition of them, in a well construct- 
ed sentence, your attention was directed to the 
principles ef Compgmyion, or the correct disposi- 
tion of sentences, 60 as to form discourse. In 
other words, the proper mode of conveying your 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, end, at the 
same lime, of clofhing them in an advantageous 
dress, Here you were tdught the qualities and 
different species of Style, the various ornaments 
of which Janguare is capable, and the establish- 
ed rules of critigism. : 

Having thus consideréd the matter of which 
language is composed, you were led to consider 
the manner, in which it is to be communicated to 
others with grace, propriety, energy, and case. 
Your epitome ot Elocution consequently comprised 
the art of Acading and the art of Speaking, includ- 
ing the management of the different inflexions of 


-the human voice, the proper use of accent, em- 


phasis. and pauses, aud.the power of expression, 
communicated by tones, looks, and gesture. 

After thus endeavouring to make you acquaint- 
ed with the principles of language, and the first 
method of delivering, it, whether by reading or 
public speaking, it appéared proper that you 
should, in some: degree, be made acquainted 
with the nature of the objects, which surround 
you, the construction*ef the earth, or those sub- 
stances of Which it is composed, its productions, 
inhabitants, and the atmosphere, which surrounds 
it. Information upon these subjects was obtained, 
{rom the send of Natural History. 

Geugraphy, or a knowledge of this ‘ great globe, 
which we inhabit,’ its pesition in the solar system, 
the relative situation of the countries into which it 
i divided, their boundaries, rivers, towns, &c. 

ormtd shé&:.cr important object tor yotfP-urves- 
ligation, eee: 

But your attention bas not been confined % 
cxterncis alone, the powers and faculties of the 
humen mind- have been laid open to you, by a 
short though comprehensive epitome of Logic, 
in which its powers of apprehending, reasoning, 
judging, and methodizing its thoughts are dis- 
played in the most easy and familiar manner: 
and though a minute acquaintance, with so ab- 
struse a subject, could not be expected at so 
carly a period of life as yours, yet the outlines 
of the science are useful, in giving you general 
ideas of the nature and operation of our intel 
lectual faculties. 

Your instruction in these important and ne- 
cessary branches of English hterature has been 
accompanied by daily application to reading, 
writing, arithmetic; and. by those who were sut- 
ficiently advanced, and desirous of being made 
acquainted with them, werchants’ accounts, and 
the elements of the mathematics. 

To complete the system, and give dignity and 


solidity to its operation, the preservation and 


improvement of your morals has’ been, I flatter 
mysell, effected by duily opening and elosing the 
hours of tuition with an address to ALMIGHTY 
Gop, the source and fountain of wisdom, and the 
giver of evcry good gill; end with reading a 
portion of Elis boly word alternately from the 
Oid and New ‘Testament. These, together with 
the recital of your respective Catechisms, and a 
lecture upon some leading principles of Christi- 
anity every Saturday, not only communicated re- 
ligious instruction, but had a tendency to keep 
alive in your minds a constant sense uf the om- 
nipotence, omuiscicnce, and omuipresence of 
Gon. 

Though such and so various have been your 
literary pursuits, ytt you are, by no means, to rest 
satishcd witb your present acquisitions. 

; y 


$ 
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The most direct and certain road to the tem- 
ple of fame is tbat, which leads through the 
gardens of literature, whieh you have indeed now 
entered: but you bave only passed as it were the 
portal; their spacious avenues and most enchant- 
bowers ate yet to be explored; and they will, J 
trust, be ranged and examined by you, with re- 
doubled ardour, with more unwearied and closer 
application, and with increasing satisfaction and 
delight. For the farther you advance, the more 
powerful will be your conviction, ‘that the ways of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths are peace.’ * Happy,’ said Solomon, who 
was the wisest of men, ‘happy is the man, that 
findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing; for the mefehandist of it is better, 
than the merchandise of silvér, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all the things thou canst desire. 
are not to be compared unto her; length of days 
is in her right hand, and, in her left hand, riches 
and honour. She is a tiee of jife, to them who lay 


_- hold upon her, and happy is tvery one who re- 


taineth her.’ 

‘ Wisdom is the principal thing; terefore get 
wisdom, and, with all thy. geting, get under- 
standing.’ i 

Let the acquisition, therefore, of knowledge 
be the leading object of your attention and pur- 


suite Remember that your future enjoyment of 


life, your usefulness and respectability in socie- 
ty, and the formation of your respective charac- 
ters depend altogether upon the proper employ- 
ment, or neglect of the present period of your 
age. Time is a talent committed to us, for im- 
pravement, by the great author of our existence, 
for which we are accountable to him; and to 
every station, to every progressive age of man, 
peculiar duties are attached. To youth belongs, 
amang others, that of assiduons exertion to cul- 


trvate the understanding in ‘the spring time of 
. hfe,’ and induce, 
. habits of study, as will qualify them to under- 


by constant applicaticn, such 


take, and enable them easily and successfully to 


encounter the peculiar difficulties attendant upon. 


that profession, which they may make choice of, 
when emancipated from the fetters of a school. 
Resolve, then, wisely resolvé,’ to let no day or 
hour pass by you unimproved. Now is the sca- 
son, in which you have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring such an inestimable store of useful know- 
ledge, as will excite the admiration, respect, and 
esteem of the wise, the virtuous, and the good, 
witb whom you may associate, or who may be 
informed of your literary acquisitions: and you 
will thereby render ycur reception into general 
society in the highest: degree honourable end 
satisfactory. The rapid flight of time cannot 
possibly be checked; nor can any portion of it, 
which is past, be recalled. What value, what 
importance should this consideration give ta the 
{resent moment! Most particularly should it be 
prized by you, who have now the opportunity of 
cevoting your whole attention, 
powers of your minds, solely to the attainment 
oflearning. As you advance in age, the unavoid- 
able cares, and serious anxieties, which an inter- 
course With the world gives birth to, will inter- 
tupt your eager pursuit of knowledge, and em- 
Litter that pure enjoyment of studious leisure, 
Which is now your peculiar privilege. Having 
ceased to be children, you should cease to speak, 
to understand, to think, or to act as children; 
end now, that you are verging towards manhood, 
you should t put away childish things.’ To this 
you should Le impelled, not only by a regard for 
your own interest and koncur, but ficm a just 
scnse of that high degree of duty, which you 
owe to your parents, who have hitherto affection- 
ately cherished and supported you, to whom you 
ere incebled for all the zavantages of education, 


all the opening, 
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and who are anxiously solicitous for your fu- 


ture welfare. 


You will, I am confident, neither so far neg- 
lect yourselves, nor disregard their happiness, 
as to disappoint their ardent and affectionate 
wishes. To this end, endeavour to render your- 
selves distinguished by a uniform and unremit- 
ted ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, by diligent 
application to the studies you may be engaged 
in, and by never suffering the allurements of 
pleasure or amusement to beguile you of those 
hours, which should be devoted to ycur daily 


progress in improvement. 


Let your deportment be marked by a polite 
Let nothing 
ever induce you to deviate, either in language 
or conduct, fiom the dignified character of Gen- 
tlemen. Endeavour to perform every thing you 
do, .of however trivial a nature, in the best man- 
her possible, snd carefully guard against an 
accumulation of duty, by defcrring till to-morrow, 


and respectful behaviour to all. 


what should be done to-day. 


Guard your morals vigilantly ; remember that 
you are just entering upon the most dangerous 
path in the journey of human life; it is sur- 
rounded by the quicksands of Vice, which, at 
every step, endanger your safety; while the 
syren enticements of sensuality solicit your at- 
tention, and eagerly court your acceptance. But 
beware of their fascinating charms; they are 
false and delusive, treachercus and vain, and will, 
if favourably regarded, seduce you from the road 
of virtue, and inevitably ‘lure you to destruc- 


tion.’ : 


Above all, study to recommend yourselves to 
the peculiar favour and blessing of Gon, by an |. 
ardent attachment to Religion, and a strict ob- 
Diligently 
read the Holy Scriptures; they are able to make 
you wise unte ETERNAL SaLvaTrex—Attend Í. 
Offer up your 
prayers, morning and evening, to your Almighty 
and Benefactor, imploring 
His mercy, and His gtacc—Cherish in your 
minds a constant sense’of His all-seeing eye; 
that it regardeth all your thoughts, words, and 
actions. Remember that you must one day die: 
how coon you know not—that all those thoughts, 
words, and actions, are registered in Heaven; 


servance of the duties it enjoins. 


regularly to public worship. 


Creator, Preserver, 


F 


that ycu will be called upon to answer for them 
at the awful day of judgment, and that your 
bappiness or misery in the world of spirits, to 
which we are all rapidly hastening, will depend 


upon the nature of your conduct here, 


Adhere inviolably, under any circumstances, 
‘lo the strictest truth. Let not fear, vanity, or 
any other motive, ever induce you to tell a lie. 


It is unmanly, ungentlemanly, and impiously 


wicked. Let no profane communication proceed 


out of your mouth; and never mention the sacred 
name of Gop, but with devout reverence and 
respect. ; 

Carefully obey ycur parents in all things, 
however contrary their requisitions may be to 
your own inclinations; for be assured, the pro- 


motion of your real interest and happiness con- 


stitutes their motive of action; end their experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world, of which you 
are yet altogether ignorant, enable them to judge 
what is best, while the powerful impulse of natural 
aflection will always lead them to dictate such 


things only, as will ultimately tend to ycur high- } 


est advantage. 


With the expréssion of these sentiments, ] 
bid you an affectionate farewel; and, in testi- 
mony of my approbation of your diligence and 
attention, since you have been entrusted to my 
tuition, I shall now present you with that public 
attestatcn of your merit, to which you have 
Proved yourselves to be justly entitled. 


The following is a copy of the certificate 
given: 

In testimony of the zeal and industry, 
with which A. B. has pursued, and the 
honourable - proficiency which he has at- 
tained in, the studies of Grammar, Writ. 
ing, Arithmetic, Composition, Elocution, 
Natural History, Gecgraphy, and Logic, 
in the Philadelphia Academy, under my 
tuition, of which he has given proof, by a 
public examination, this day. 

And also, in testimony ‘of my affec- 
tionate regard, and sincere wishes for his 
‘uture prosperity and usefulness, I have 


ele him these presents. Dated at 
hiladelphia, the twenty-seventh day of 
July, Anno Domini, 1804.  *#%” 


JAS. ABERCROMBIE, A. M. 
Director of the Philadeithia Academy, 


_ Each of the following young gentlemen re- 
ceived a Certificate. f l 


James Abercrombie, junr. 
Matthias M. Bush. 
Wiliam Davis. 
Henry G. Freeman. 
Thomas G. J. Leuffer. 
William A. Maybin. 
Clements S. Miller. . 
Richard S. Smith, 
Daniel Smith, junr. 
William Smith. 
John, Thomson. 
_, Samuel Wagner. 
Be pa o_o l 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The following respectful notice of a fasMonable 
song, from a favourite author, was first publish- 
ed in an English Miscellany. | 

Oh Lady Fair, a ballad, for three voices, de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable Lady Charlotte 
Rawdon. The words and music by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. The words of this ballad are 
written in a simple unaffected style, and the 
music, though it bears evident marks of the 
amateur, is natural, easy, and by no means un- 
expressive. ‘I'he story is carried on in dialogue, 
and the Dramatis Persone, if we may so express 
ourselves, is well preserved in the distribution of - 
the melody among the several voices, which are 
ultimately blended in the harmonization of the 
air, and by which an effect ig produced highly 
advantageous to the composition. 


We understand that Mr. 
is preparing for publication a very elegant col- 
lection of his musical works. This harmonious 
volume, the sweet performance of one, who is in a 
dcuble sense the son of Apollo, will be very 
eagerly sought for, not only by British, but - 
Ametican amateurs. 


“¢ Scan oa 


Moore's bookseller 


zeme ° 
LITERARY IN TELLIGENCE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.. 


From ‘ The office of the Classic Pre Ss’ we may 
soon expect a number of valuable books, which 
we have reason to believe have been judiciously 
closen, and which we understand that Mr. 
PoyNTELL and his partners have spared no 
reasonable expense to exhibit correctly. From 
our knowledge of the liberal fortune, liberal ob- 
jects, and good judgment of Mr. Poyniell, we 
are justified in strong assurances to the public, 


that the works his company propose to publish 
will be those perennial productions, which adoles- 
centiam alunt, senectutem oblectant. : 
Mesers. Manning and-Morse, have published 
a most beautiful edition of Dr. Blair's Lectures 
on Rhetoric, which ifit has not gained, has fairly 
deserved the prize. The materials of this Ame- 
rican edition of a most useful author, are of the 
best quality, and the workmanship will bear a 
very scrupulous examination. 
Mr. James Humphreys, who is always alert 
to obtain interesting books from England, and 
always indefatigable in reprinting them, has 
just published Dr. Wittman’s Travels in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and accross the Desert into 
Egypt, during the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, 
in company with the Turkish army, and the 
British Military mission. This book is plea- 
sant to the miscellaneous reader from its variety 
of anecdotes, and curious to the Bible reader 
from the information which it conveys respecting 
the present-state of the Holy land. . 
Messrs. Conraps, who appcar to us constant- 
ly industrious, enterprizing, and liberal, have 
just published Vol. 1, of Pinkerton’s Geography, 
a system, which will undoubtedly supersede the 
use of all prior compilations in this science. 
We have carefully examined the maps and the 
typography. ‘lhe first from their novel design, 
and neatnss cf execution are highly honourable 
to the engraver, and the last from the press of 
Mr. Maxwell, is correct and beautiful. Mr. 
Pinkerton has been happily styled, the modern 
Strabo, and we find in Arthur Aikin’s Annual 
Review, the following high testimonial of the 
talents of our geographer.. >- 
To our Statistical knowledge of the earth, Mr. 
Pinkerton’s Geography is a contributiou worthy 
of the country, of the age, and of the prophetic 
expectations of Gibbon. The research display- 
ed is udiguitary, the materials are. judicious- 
ly proportioned, the antiquerian comments are 
full of originality, and the practical suggestions 
full of good sense. 


S. Stansbury, of New-York, has printed a neat 


editionof FrssEND&N'sfamous Hudibrastic poem, 
carefaHy revised by the Author, with additional | 


notes. This book is a banquet to the Literary 
epicures, who sit down with avidity to a feast, so 
highly seasoned; with Wit and Drollery for the 
attendants. l 
l Ss s 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is not strange that no law has yet been made 
sufficiently, strong to repress the practice of 
duelling. While men are solicitous for the es- 
teem of their associates, Lowever unpleasant it 
may be to confess -the fact, the usage will con- 
tinue. Courage has aiways been considered as 
the property ofa noble mind, and with the least 
imputation of cowardice has always been con- 
nected disgrace and the scorn of mankind. 
legislator will enact laws and descant on the 
pernicious practice, the same man, in a private 
relation, while he laments the individual mis- 
chief which it may occasion, gives the culprit 
his esteem. The matter is viewed in this light 
by four fifths of mankind. We declaim against 
the injury which it occasions, and at the same 
time we feel thag we respecf*the man who is 
willing to depusit his life to @efend his honour. 
W hile men cherish these sentiments, while no 
law can be made, which shall have annexed to 
it a penalty more disgraceful than the refusal of 
a challenge, it is idle to attempt to prevent it. 
Dr. Goldsmith, the well known author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, (a work which every man 
should make his Vade mecum) gives a very just 
and lively idea of a conflict between this instinc- 


, 


The. 


` 
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tive sense of honour and the suggestions of pru- 
dence, in the leci of Sir Wiliam Tharnhill 
to his nephew. The old gentleman, as a ma- 
gistrate, commends him for his refusal to ac- 
cept a challenge from the injured son of the vi- 
car, and observes to him, ‘ you have acted in this 
instance, perfectly well, though not quite as 
your father would have done. My brother, in- 
deed, was the soul of honour; but thou—’ He 
here represses a sensation which it would be 
imprudence in him to avow, and proceeds, ¢ yes, 
you have acted in this instance perfectly right 
and it meets my warmest approbation.’ These 
observations are not intended to defend a prac- 
tice so prevalent, but asan analysis of the gene- 
ral sense of mankind on the subject. | 
[farmer's Museum. 
| i 

Religious indifference, it has been said, is the 
fatal characteristic of the present age. It may be 
added, that fofitical afiathy, is the cardinal vice, in 
this country, of those, who profess themselves 
goailiaries to government. 


` An account of a July celebration is thus headed 
by a distich, worthy the abilities of a bellmane. 

‘ This day, this very day gave birth ° 

Perhaps to the greatest empire upon earth.’ 
_ These lays are certainly not inferior in sublimi- 
ty to | 

‘ The princess stept by chance into the mire, 
—And dries her stockings at the kitchen fire.’ 


From the mass of toasts, which were given 
an the commemoration of our political birth day, 
we could find but few, free from triteness of ex- 
pression, or absurdity of thought. One would 
suppose that many were actually composed after 
the sixteen bumpers had been swallowed. 


_ A gentleman lately boasting in London of the 
quickness of his sight, said, by way of confirming 
his remark, ‘that he saw, at that moment, a mouse | 
on the tof: of the monument.’ ‘ I cannot say I see it,’ 
replied a sneering and incredulous friend, ‘but I 
plainly hear it run.’ è 


In a late miscellany, conducted by a good man, 
and a profound scholar, the old and established 
English reviews are called with greal justice ‘ ad- 


į mirable literary alinanacks, condensing into the 


fharrowest compass much curious, important, and 
often original information.’ 

_ That was an elegant compliment paid by Cap- 
tain Topham to a Persian ambassador. As the 


latter was shewing the many wounds he kad re- 


ceived in the wars with the Turks, the Captain 
said, that his Excellency’s skin would sell for little 
er nothing, i had so many holes in it. 

Mrs. Wrighten being one day rather indispos- 
ed with a cold, her husband came into the par- 
lour, when she was practiciog an air for Vauxhall, 
and observing a phial of physic standing by her, 
he flung it at her head. Upon which it was 
drily observed by a punster that Mrs. W. was 
singing, and Mr. W.only accompanied ber with 
the viol, 

The following independent Uiinam for the 
prosperity of an independent author is worthy of 
ie spirit of the late high minded, and regretted 

URNS. | 


oa 


I will not present you with the unmeaning 
compliments of the season, but I will send you 
my warmest wishes, and most ardent prayers, 
that Fortune may never throw your subsistance 
on the mercy of a knave, or set your character 
on the judgement of a fool ; but that UPRIGHT 
AND ERECT, you may walk to an honest grave, 
where men of letters shall say here liesone, who 


~ 


e 
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did honour to Science, and men of worth shall 
say,' here liea ore, who did honour to human 
nature. 
c , 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gratitude is due to our numerous eorrespond- 
ents for the ingenicus communications, which 
we now almost cally receive. Cur GSles-ereoiten _ 
filled with essays both literary and political, of 
more than ordinary merit. ‘This we think a 
decisive omen of the approbation of meb of 
principle, reading, and leisure. 


Seldom have we had occasion to commend a 
more true, forcible, manly and well-reasoned 
essay, than that of ‘Lucullus.’ The statements 
and deductions of this writer exhibit both the 
fairness of candour and the solemnity of truth. 
To the lukewarm party on the one hand, and to 
flagitious rogues and swindlers on the other, the 
remarks of a bold, sensible and honest man will 
sound both harsh and hateful. But they ‘will dis- 
course sweet music’ to the lover of the true in- 
terest of America; to the man of honour and 
high mind; to him, who is far elevated above 
the vile mire of avarice, and who disdains to 
cheat even a rival or a foe. 


‘The subject to which ‘A’ has directed our at- 
tention, has not escaped us. We shall give to 
that topic a very undissipated attention. 


‘Philo’s’ statement will be examined. If his 
assertions can be verified, we shall not hesitate 
a moment to impart them to the public. 


cA Fact’ may be very true, but is very dull. 
We may not tax the memory, and teaze the 
patience of cur readers with a barren recital, as 


‚void of beauty as of use. 


The poitted essay of €D’ is of the very es- 


„sence of a libel. 


His plea ïs good, but still I say, beware ! 
Laws are explain’d by... sese su have a Care. 
It stands on record, that in Richard's times 
A man was hang d for very honest rhymes. 
Consult the statute....." Quart”: I think it is 
‘Edwardi Sext, or ‘prim et quint Eliz.’ 

See libels. Satires....here you have it, read... 
Libels and satires !.....lawiess thisgs indeed. 


‘ Antiquarius,” instead of aspiring to climb the 
tree of knowledge, and gather, if not its feirest 
fruit, at least it wholesome leaves, ignomiunous'y 
chooses to grovel below among the very chips 
and sawdust of literature. - | 

The various gay and sportive writers, who 
furnish us with witty ode aud epigram, at the ex- 
pense of the jacobins, are entitled to our particu- 
lar thanks. Nothing wounds a maiizuant demo- 
crat more, than the keen javelin of wit. The po- 
pular ballad is an adniirable vehicle for satirizing 
knayves and fools. Horace well describes the ter- 
rors of the.....tota cavcaditur urbee nand we exhort 
each trembiing caitiff of the democrats to rcineme 
ber, | 

Wheoe’er offerds at soine unlucky time, 

Slides iuto. verse, cr hitcl«s in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ricicuic hia whole bfe long, 
And the sad burden of sonie merry song. 


We are sorry thet some of the best correspond- 
ents of the Lounger, prove themselves genuine 
relations of his family, by their habitual indolence. 
We hope, that even in the dog-days, these idleis 
will keep their eyes open long enough to write 
sometimes a brief essay. 


‘Lorenzo’ reminds us of. 


‘Hoc opus hoc studium parvi properemus et ampli, 


Si patrix volumus, si novus vivere cari. | 
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Who, by loving his neighbour, has made himself 
lov’d, ¢ : 
And, in blessing another, can make himself 
blest! 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TEAR. 


Sacred boon of favouring Heaven, 
Test of reason, pearly tear, 

In some bouatcous moment given, 
Soothing anguish most severe. 


The rake, from all conscience and prejudice 
. free'd, i l 
God and man in pursuit of enjoyment defies ; 
Though prudence may warn him, tho’ virtue may 
plead, 
Invited by pleasure, still onward he flies. 
But ne’er tastes the Lidertine’s lip that sweet 


Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due, and feeliny’s gem, 


Precious pledge of pure aifection, stream, ee ee 
Fairest flower of pity’s stem ; Unsullied, which flows in life’s chrystalline 
bowl, i 


When love joins with nature, with passion esteem, 
And the senses scarce equal in rapture the 
soul. 


Reconcilement's sweet oblation, 
Healing the distemper'd heart; 

Triendship’s dearest, best libation, 

i Cnet en epee enter Despis’d be the hermit, detested the rake; 
The last is a villain, the first is a fool: 

Not theirs be the lives which for models I take; 
Not theirs be the maxims my conduct to rule? 

I aim not at virtues for man too sublime ; 
I'll pervert not my pleasures, by vicious ex- 

CESS ; 


Oh! how near ally’d to sorrow 
Are our transports most sincere! 
Even delight is forc'd’to borrow ~ 
Feeling’s rich, expressive tear. ; 


Humid eyes, that softly languish, 
What do your full orbs declare! 
Dew drop, formed of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has plac’d thee there. 


time, j 


press. 
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When remorse with my kisses its poison would 


blend, 
EXCESS. , May beauty’s soft bosom ne'er rest upon 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. mine; 
YM pore? ia l When the grape proves my tyrant, no longer 
While so various our faculties, passions, and my friend, 


views, 
How comes it so few can true happiness find?! 
"Tis because man, whate’er be the course he 


O lips, may I ne'er again bathe you in wine! 
But, when fellow feelings have made my heart 


melt, 
pursues, l Or my spirits are sunk by the pressure of 
Still aims to be more, than what nature de- care, / -a 
sign’'de l May Love give me thanks, that for others I’ve 
'Tis because with contempt moderation we see, felt, 
To be wise, happy, great, or good, none ever And wine give me strength my own sorrows 
tries; to bear. ° 


But, with ceaseless exertion, all labour to be 


Too great, or too happy, too goed, or too wise. | Let Honour the pleasures I covet approve; 


Or never by me shall those pleasures be tried; 


To be man and no more, man should limit his t the kiss I solicit be granted by love ; 


care, Or still to my lips may that kiss be denied ! 
And hold the mid station ’twixt angel and | And when, for my sorrows a solace to find, 
brute; 


I bid in my goblet Champagne sparkle high, 
May each globe on its surface recal to my mind 
A tear, drawn by kindness from gratitude’s eyc. 


Active virtue compesing his every day’s wear, 
And harmless enjoyment his holiday suit. 

But while, moderation despising, we strive 
In pleasure, or virtue, perfection to gain, 

From excess to excess thro’ life's ocean we drive, 
And the harbour of happiness seldom attain. 


- FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, 


Some, holding that man but exists to enjoy, Et dominam tenero continuisse sinu. 


Bid their days, wing’d with rapture, voluptu- 
ously fly; 3 
Others, finding that libertine pleasures soon cloy, 
Reject the delight which their senses supply. 
Like maniacs, the first wildly riot along; 
Forlorn, to the last, seems their earthly abode: 
Both fly to extremes; find, too late, they were 
| wrong, 
And have miss’d the true blessings, which 
chequer life’s road. 


TiBUuLuts. 


Loud sung the wind in the ruins above, 
Which murmur’d the warnings of time o’er our 

| head, 

While fearless we offer] devotions to love, 
The rude rock our pillow, the rushes our bed! 


Damp was the chill of the wintry air, 
But it made us cling closer, and warmly unite; 
Dread was the lightning, and horrid its glare, 
The hermit, with man and with nature at strife, | But it show’d me my Julia in languid delight. 
Shunning pleasure, and, careless who sink, or 
who swim, ee | 
Leads, alone and inactive, a dull selfish life, 


Neither useful to others, nor pleasing to him. 


™ 


To my bosom she nestled, and felt not a fear, 
Though the shower did beat, and the tempest 


X a 7 did frown, l 
or e'er by such cold fiinty hearts can be prov'd Her sighs were as sweet, and her murmurs as 
That sunshine which cheers Ais benevolent dear 


breast, As if she lay lull’d on a pillow of down. 


But, while beauty and wine aid the progress of That brother's breast was warm with truth, 


May honour and sense their encroachment re- f 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


Supposed to be Written by Julia, on the death of her 
brother. 


e- 


Though sorrow long has worn my heart, 
Though every day I've counted o’er, 
Has brought a new and quickening smart 
To wounds that rankled fresh before. 


Though in my earliest life bereft 
Of many a link, by nature tied; 

Though Hope deceiv’d, and Pleasure left ; 
Though friends betray'd, and foes belied; 


b 


J still had hopes—for hope will stay 
+ After the sunset of delight, 
So like the star, which ushers day, 
We scarce can think it heralds night! 


I hop’d, that, after ajl its: strife, ? 


`: My weary heart at length should rest, 


And, fainting from the waves of life, 
Find harbour in a brother’s breast. 


Was bright with honour’s purest ray ; 
He was the dearest, gentlest youth- 
Oh! why then was he torn away ? 


He should have stay’d, have linger'd here 
To calm his Julia's every woe; 

He should have chaa’d each bitter tear, 

a» And not have caus’d those tears to flow. 


We saw his youthful soul-expand 
In blooms of Genius, purs'd by Taste; 
While Science, with a fostering hand, 
Upon his brow her chaplet plac’d. 


We saw his gradual op'ning mind 
Enrich’d by all the graces dear; 
Enlighten’d, social, and refin’d, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 


Such was the youth we lJov’d so well, 
Such were the hopes, that fate dénied— 


We lov’d, but ah! we could not tell 
How deep, how dearly, till he died! 


‘Close as the fondest links could strain, 


' Twin'd with my very heart he grew; 
And by that fate, which breaks the chain, 
The heart is almost broken too. 


_ EPIGRAM. 


So long yon virgin has surviv’d her prime, 

Her heart seems chill’'d by the cold hand of 
lime, 7 f 

The softer passions long have lost their power, 

Scandal and cards waste now each joyless hour; 


She, who by charms has ceas’d to wound the 
heart, 


At reputation points the envenom’d dart; 
And, in the gamester’s skill profoundly school'd, 
Our love she wins not—but she wins our gold. 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

I NEVER once had an idea that I was a 
poet, till the otber day, when I gota very pretty 
book to read, and found, that the author and I 
feit exactly alike. I always thought that to 
make verses, and them like, was right down 
hard ; but it an't so at all. You wouldn't, per- 
haps, believe it, sir, but I declare I can write as 


fast as any of your correspondents; besides, | 


what I write is so vastly natural, that I’m sure 
you'll like it. I’m sure its better than writing 
about things one don’t understand. However, as 
# an’t right to say too much for one’s self, you 
shall have a specimen of my abilities. i 


A LYRICAL BALLAD.” 


“ Oh! could I put it into rhyme, 
A most delighiful tale pursuing !” 


It was last night, dear brother Jim, (1) 
Last night it was, as I may say, 

Just when the watchmen lit their lamps, 
To make the night like day. 


It was last night when I did go, 
All by myself towards the dock ; 
And it might be, but I’m not sure, 
Just about eight o'clock. 


Ie was last night, when I walk'd forth, (2) 
All by myself, down Second-sireer, 


be en NN 


* As I shall probably be accused of borrowing from a 
much admired author, I think, Mr. Saunter, that I may 
as well be beforehand with the critics, and acknowledge 
my having taken soinc hints from the following pas- 
sages, which may be found in the writings of the ccle- 


_ brated Mr. W. Wordsworth. 


1} ‘A simple child, dear brother Jim.’ [Fol 1. p. 110. 
2} I believe no caviiler will object to the repetition 
narrated much more certain, but it is also the true b 
lad style, witness the following: , 
t My little boy, which like you more,’ 
I said, and took him by the arm.’ &c. 
‘ And tell me had you rather be,’ 
I said, and held him by the-arm.’ Kc. 
‘In careless mood he looked at me,’ 
` While still I held him by the arm.’ &ce [Z}. p it’ 


And afterwards: 


‘And jive times did I say to him 


. Why? Edward, tell me why? [Jd. p. 10 + 


`of its being Zast night, for this not only makes the pee | 


t 


i 


[4] ‘ And fiercely by the arm he took her, 


rE! © Ae like, as like can be.’ 
3 


t 


ocecesodecegedecccs saoto sieci cooas rasin T VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, 8TUDIOUS OF CHANGE, f 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULO’p.”’ 


COW PER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1804. 


And on the right hand way I went, 
The right hand of the street. 


I was besure, in a sweet mood, 

And not at all to grief inclin’d, 

Tho’ well we know, that pledsant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. (3) 


a” 
My walking stick was in my hand, 
And by my hand I beld it fast, 
I took it in my own right hand, 
And so right on I past. (4) 


It is a right down honest stick, 
In truth I’ve had the stick so long, 
And ’tis so old, ’tis hard to say 

| [fever it was young. (5) 


So on I went, foot after foot, (6) 
Not thinking, onward did I go; 
For animals that think, we're told, 
Move always rather slow. (7) 


` And I did meet full many folks, 
Who walk’d also, and I, alack! 
Said how ’twould take a deal of time 
For them all to walk back. 


And then I thought of them I met, 

Perhaps, indeed, there might be some, 
ho were not going far away, 

And others going home. 


And so, thinks I, it may be so, 
Andon I went right merrily ; 

For all the lamps shone bright, and I, 
In sooth, was full of glee. 


t 


When—how those things will come to pass, 
When we would not dream of the matter! 
Who, in the wonder, should I see, 

But one as like, as like can be, (8) 

To Molly, drawing water. 


She had a pitcher in one hand, 

It was—] saw it—made of tin, 
Like those upon the shelf at home, 
So round, and white, and thin. 


[3] «In that sweet mood, when pleasant 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.’ 


{Vol. 1. p. 115. 


thoughts 


And by the arm he held her fast, 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her, - 

And cred, ‘I’ve caught you then at last!” 
{fo. p. 91. 


[5] ‘There is a thorn; it looks so old, 
In truth you'd tind it hard to sav 
Flow it could ever have been young, 
t. looks su old and grey.’ (26. p. 117. 


f’" The horse mov'd on, hoof after hoof,’ &e. 
(Fol. 2. p. 51. 


'7) ` But then he is 3 horse that thinks, 
‘nd, when he thinks, his pace is slack.’ 


(Fol. 1. p. 157. 
{ Zs. p. 129. 


@ 
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She stood by them there what d'ye calls, 
From which they get the water, 

Like pumps, but yet they are not pumps, (9) 
That stand beside the gutter. l 


Them things like—tike—I can't tell what, 
They splash a body so; in fact, 

I guess that they are very like 

A mountain cataract. (10) 


Them things that gush, gush, gush so mach, (11) 
And there, as sure as I’n) alive, 

By her stood girls just one, two, three, 

And men twa, three, four, five. (12) 


I gaz'd, and to myself I said, (157 
“Tis Molly! Molly! as I live!” (14) 
But how she came there, I'll be hang’d 
If I a guess could give. 


Yet, though there were so many by, 

I was not datmted, not at all; 

Tho’ passion! but I thought it stra 
To see, just there, our Moll. aes 


And so I jostled through the crowd, 

Tho’ I could scarcely get me throug, 
And slap’d her on the back, and cried, 
‘Why, Molly! how d’ye do?’ 


Oh, brother Rm! you would not guess, 
No, Mond as You would got hit 

le truth, af you weold $s a Month: (15) 5a 
It was not Moll abit? alae o a 


No, ’twas some sulky, crabbed tike, 

Who quickly turned roiyd—ad switch her! 
And, whap, she empiie 
Oh misery ! the pitcher. ( 


Well, whap, right in my face iteame, 
Or in my mouth, which was as ba 


N 


` 


[9] ‘Once again I see 
Those hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows.” ° 
Vol. 1. p. 202. 
[19] * And foaming like a mountain cataract, 
(Vol. 2. p. 3. 


But, what makcs this the more wonderful, is, that ie 


was a horse that foamed so excessively. 
Te 


[1 1): The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 
And Johiuny’s ips they burr, burr, burt,’ &c. 


And again: 


‘ Burr, burr, how Johnny's lips they burr!” 
(Vol. 1. p. 156. 


[12] < And fendish faces, one, two, three.’ 


(75. p. 142. 


I have somewhere e!se met with a beautiful example of 
this, which nay be termed the numeric style: 


‘Ha! little nest, I have vou fast, 
And little birds, one, two, threc, four.’ 


{13} ‘I gerd and gaz’d, and to myself I said.’ 
[Fat. 2. p. 181. 
14] “Tis Johany! Johnny! as I live!” (Jd. p. 173. 
y $ 


[15] a ] gress 

The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he.’ 

‘ We love you well, 


Joanna! as 1 gress, &c. &c. ke. (Zb. 155. 


* Oh misery! Oh, misery! 
Ob wee is me! Oh misery! -[ Foi. 1. p. 121. 


+ 
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Ang made me ‘putter, sputter, sputtcr—(17) 
Odds me, I felt hhe mad. 


But what was worse than all the rest, 
At least as bad, and very 

Unkind of them, the men and girls 
To se me mad, got merry. 


The girls, I’ve said, were one, two, three, 
OF men, two, three, four, five, I saw; 
The former all laugh’d out te, he! 

The latter; haw! haw! baw! 


No sooner did they laugh te, he! 

Than Dock-street echoed back the sound ; 
And Second-street replied haw! haw! ° 
And so it went around. f 


The one still echoing te, he! 

The other ezhoing haw! haw! . ‘ 
Haw! haw! te, he! haw! haw! te, he! 

Te, he! haw!-haw! haw! haw! (18) 


Well, what could I do, brother Jim? 
To tarry 1 had no desire; 

So I went home my clothes to dry, 
To dry them at the fire. 


Well, home I went to dry my clothes, 
Which did’nt make it any better, 
For, 2s my coat became more dry, 

My shirt, alas! grew wetter. (19) 


Now, wasn’t it a wicked thing, 
Only because I thought it Moll, 
To throw her water in my face? 
<=] don’t like it at all. | 


But, may be, I'd not thought it her, 
But for that pitcher made of tin, 
Like those upon the shelf at home, 
So round and white, and thin. a 
R. SHALLOW. 


emre 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSTS OF THE ORATORIQAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
ree SECTION 4. 
The orations against Catiline. 


[Con:in uel J 


When the audacious Catiline appeared unex- 
-pectedly in the midst of the assembly of the 
Senate, even in the moment when the consul 
was giving an account of the conspiracy, who 


(17) © That ever more his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter, still.’ 


(Vol. 1. p. 85. 


[18] Lhope, sir, that nobody will object to my echo. 
An old schoohinaster told me, not long ago, that Ovid, 
and Virgil, and Homer, and several such outlandish 
names, have their echoes; and why, sir, should not J 
have my echo? Here are five men and three women, 
all Fanghing in chorus ; and yet they do not, altogether, 
make as much noise, 2s has been made by one lady. If 
any married man doubts this assertion, thus I prove it: 


‘When I had gaz‘d, perhaps two minutes space, 

-Joanna looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laugh’d aloud. 
The rock, like something stariing from a sleep, 
‘Took up the lady’s voice, and laugh’d again: 
The ancient woman, seated on Helm-crag, 
Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 
And the tall steep of silver. How sent forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And FaicSeld answer'd with a mountain tone: 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the lady’s voice—cld Skiddaw blew 

His speaking trumpet ;—back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice; 

Aad Kirksione tossed it fromm his misty head.’ 


[Vol. 2. p. 185. 


[19] ‘And as her mind grew worse and worse, 
bler body it grew betteg? (Ful. 1. p. 175. 


s 
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could have thought that he would have had the 
impudence to shew himself there? We can 
conceive it so much the less, as this desperate 


bravado had no ọbjeçt;, tbat he. could not fatter 
himself, that he could impose by it, either on 
the senate, or on the consul, and this foolish te- 
merity could not turn but to his confusion. The 
historian, Sallust, whose testimony cannot be 
suspected, says, in so many words, ‘it was then 
that Cicero pronounced that eloquent discourse, 
It there had; 
arkable difference between the’ 
discourse pronounced, and that which was writ- 
ten, is it thus that an enemy would have ex- 
pressed himself? The terms of Sallust are an 
eulogium so much the less exceptionable, as in 
the sume place there escapes from him a trait of 
malignity, which. betrays his enmity: ‘whether,’ 
says he, ‘he dreaded the presence of Catiline, or 
whether he was moved by indignation.’ The 
second motive is so evident, that there is very 
If all the 
conduct of the consul, equally firm, enlightened, 
and vigilant, had not sufficiently proved, that he 


which he published afte: wards.’ 
been any 


bad faith in supposing the other. 


never feared the villain whom he opposed, was 
it in the midst of the senate, whom the Roman 


knights surrounded, with their swords in ther 


hands, was it upon the very theatre of his power 


and authority, that Cicero could be afraid of Cati- 
We shall soon see that he feared not even 


line? 
those dangers, which were too manifest, to which 


his patriotic fortitude exposed bim, in future, 


that he was well acquainted with envy and ex- 
pected ingratitude, and that he set at defiance 


the one and the otber.. Accordingly, in a beau. 


tiful work, in which this great soul is faithfully 
painted, where exaggeration is never connected 
with grandcur, nor declamation near the sublime, 


in the tragedy of Rome Saved, Cicero himself 


appears to have dictated that verse, admirable 
in its simplicity, : Su i 


Let us save the Romans, tho’ we know them ungrateful. 


In fact, to judge correctly of these harangues, of 
which I shall extract g few passages, we. must 
place before our eyes the state of the republic 
at that time. The ancient spirit of Rome exist- 


ed no more: the degradation of their souls had | 


foliowed the corruption of their manners. Ma- 
rius and Sylla had shown that the Romans could 
suffer tyrants, and there were not wanting men, 
whose ambition and whose hopes were awakened 
by these examples. T'he love of liberty and of 
their country, founded upon equal laws, could 
no longer subsist with that monstrous power, 
and thuse enormous riches, which the conquest 
of so many countries had placed in the posses- 
sion of the Romans. Cæsar, already suspected 
of having had a share in a conspiracy, wounded 
by the pre-eminence of Pompey, and the predi- 
lection which the senate had for him, thought of 
nothing but reviving the party of Marius. Pom- 
pey, without aspiring openly at the tyranny, 
would have wished that the troubles and disor- 
ders produced by the factious spirit, which reign- 


| ed every where, might reduce the Romans to 


such a degree, that they might put themselves 
under his protection, by naming him Dictatcr. 
The great ones, to whom the spoils of theres 
quarters of the world could scarcely su se to 
assuage their luxury and cupidity, drea zd +. y 
thing, which could raise the authority >: i. 
lawe, and restrain their extortions and ro. cries. 


en a 


- 


A small number of good citizens, and © © fo ~t: 


their head, supported the republic, on 10. mals 
of ruin, and this was enough to make n:a ti’ 
secret or the declared enemy of all, w:o wee 
interested in the overthrow of the state. «i. 
conjunctures it was that Catiline, whose pretor 
sions to the consulate had been disappo 
Cicero, ruined with debts and debauche io, =e- 


1 
MEN E ao a 


pinent 
L | ay i 


cused of ciimes of every kind, and whose impu- 
nity proved to what an excess of licence and 
corruption they had arrived, associates with 
himself the wbcle collection of citizens, who 
were dishonoured like himself, and as destitute 
of resources, forms the project of setting fire 
to Rome, and cutting the throats of the whole 
senate and the principal citizens, sends Mallius, 
one of the best cfiicers, who had served under 
Sylla, to excite the veterans, to whom the dic- 
tator had distributed lands, and who desired 
‘nothing more than a fresh pillage. Mallive 
forms them into a body of an army between 
Fesule and Arezzo, and promises to advance to- 
wards Rome on the day marked for the massacre 
and conflagration; to unite with Catiline in put- 
ting all to fire and sword, overturn the go- 
vernment, and divide the spoils. ‘These borrid 
plots began to break out on all sides: the en- 
gagements of Mallius with Catiline were not 
kuown: it was known that the veterans had 
taken arms, that the conspirators had intelligence 
in Preneste, one of the cities that covered Rome. 
These were not such times as those, when, upon 
much smaller alarms, they put to death, without 
form of trial, a Melius, a Cassius, because then 
the first of laws was the safety of the country. 
Consternation seized upon Rome: every one ex- 
aggerated the danger; and Cicero alone labour- 
ed to prevent it. Armed with that decree of the 
‘senate, the formulary of which, reserved for ex- 
treme dangers, gave to the consuls an extraordi- 
nary power, he watched over the safety of the 
city, fortified the threatened colonies, caused 
troops to be levied in Italy, opposed to Mallius 
the few forces they had been able to assemble; 
for it must be acknowledged that Catiline and 
the conspirators had chosen the moment the 
most favourable for their enterprise. There was 
not in Italy any considerable body of an army: 
the legions were in Asia, under the orders of 
Pompey. These. circumstances, the alarms al- 
‘ready spread, the precautions already taken, all 
‘admonished Catiline that it was necessary to 
precipitate the execution of his plan. He con- 
vokes a nocturnal assembly of the most confi- 
dential of his accomplices, and gives them his 
lastorders. They were scarcely separated, when 
Cicero was informed of the whole by Fulvia, the 
mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, whe, 
to give himself importance in her eyes, has 
confided to her the whole detail of the conspi- 
racy. This woman heard it with horror, and 
went to reveal it to Cicero, who immediately 
assembled the senate in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, well fortified: it was there that Catihine, 
‘who was far from suspecting that the consul had 
learned his last proceedings. dared to present him- 
self. If we were not well informed of the man- 
ners of the Romans, and of the history of those 
times, we should be astonished that the consul 
had not arrested him: the decree of the senate 
gave him the power; but he wouid bave revol- 

‘ed the whole body of the nobles, and even many 

other citizens, jealous to excess of their privi- 

eges, if he had made use of all his power, to 

arrest a patrician, who was not convicted, nor, 

indeed, accused. Such an extra-judiciary pro- 

ceeding was then very dangerous. Cicero himself 
tis veing to explain the other motives, not less 

forateavant, which regulated his condnet, and we. 
i sath acknowledge, in his vehement apostrophe, 

‘i.e npator, the consul, and the statesman. 


/ «© Catiline! how long will you abuse our pa- 
turse. For what time to come will your fury 
€ cet. insultus? At what period will this un- 
oct. audacity stop ?....What! Neither the 
pue | which watches through the night upon 
‘y. « * Palatine, nor those which are distributed 
tuioesh the whole city, nor the people in alarms; 
p iv iig concourse of all the good citizens, nor 


e 


=. 


-ed you to death. 


the choice of this fortified place, where I have 
conveked the senate, nor even the indignation 
which you read upon the countenances of all 
who surround you here, in one word, every thing 
that you.see has not admonished you that your 
plots are discovered, that they are laid open to 
day-light, and that they are checked on all sides '— 
Do you think, that any one of us is ignorant of 
what you did last night, and the night before it; 


-ia what house you assembled your conspirators, 


and resolutions you have taken! Such are the 
times we live in!—Such are the manners of this 
age! The senate is informed of all this, the 
consul sees it, and yet Catiline still lives ! 
He lives !—What do I say? 


` 


He comes into 


‘the senate! He takes a seat in the council of 


the repablic! He marks with his eye those 
among us wbom he has designed for his victims, 
and we, senators, we believe wehave done enough 
ìf we avoid the blade, with which he intended to 
cut our throats!——It is long, Catiline, since 
the orders of the consul ought to have conduct- 
If I should order it, at this 
moment, all that I should have to fear would be, 
that this justice would appear to he too slow, 
and not too severe. But I have other reasons to 
spare you yet longer. You shall not perish but 
when there shall not be left a single citizen, 
however wicked he may be, however abandoned, 
however resembling yourself, who shall not agree 
that your death is legitimate. Till then you shall’ 
live ; but you shall live, as you do at this hour, 


- in such a manner besieged (thanks to my cares) 


with overseers and guards, in such a manner 
surrounded with barriers, that you cannot make 
a single movement, nor a single effort against 


the republic. Eyes always attentive, ears forever 


open, shall answer to me for all your proceed- 
ings, without your being able to perceive it. And 
what can you hope for still, when the night c 
no longer cover your criminal assemblies, whe 
the noise of your conspiracy makes itself heard 
through the walls, within which you think you 
are shut up? All that you do is as well known 
to me, as it is to yourself. Shall I give you a 
proof? Do you remember that I said in the se- 
natee that before the sixth of the calends of 
November, Mallius, the minister of your crimes, 
would have taken arms, and hoisted the standard 
of rebellion? Well! was I deceived, either con- 
„cerning the fact, horrible and incredible us it ip, 
or even concerning the day? I had announced, 
in full senate, the day you had designated for 
the murder of the senators ; do you remember, 
that on the same day, when several of our pvin- 
cipal citizens went out of Rome, much less to 
avoid your attacks, than to unite against you the 
forces of the republic; do ycu remember, that, 
on that day, I had known how to take such pre- 
cautions, that it was not possible for you to at- 
tempt any thing against us, aithough you had 
publicly said, that, notwithstanding the departure 
of some of your enemies, there still remained 
for you victims enough! And the very day of 
the calends of November, when you flattered 
yourself you should mage yourself master of 
Preneste, did you not perceive that I had taken 
my Measures to put that colony in a state of 
defence? Yuu cannot take a step, you have not 
a thought, of which I have not immediate intel- 
ligence. Finally, recollect the last night, and 
you will soon know that I have more vigilance 
for the eafety of the republic, than rou have for 
its ruin. I affirm, that this night you repaired, 
with aretinue of armourers, to the house of Lecca: 
Is this plain speaking? That a great number of 
those wretches, whom you associate with you in 
your crimes, collected there at the same time. 
Dare you deny it?—You are silent!—Spcak: 1 
can convict you. Į see here, in this assembly, seve- 
ral of those who were with you—Jmmortal gods » 


a 
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where are we? in what city, O Heavens! do we 
live? In what a situation is the republic! Here! 
even here, among us, conscript fathers, in this 
council, the most afgust and the most holy 
in the universe, are seated those, who meditate 
the ruin of Rome, and of the empire; and I, the 
consul, behold them, and ask their opinion ; and 
those, who ought to be dragged to punishment, 
my voice has not yet attacked! Yes this hight, 
Catiline, it was, in the house of Lecca, that you 
made a distribution of the posts of Italy, that you 
named those of your creatures, whom you would 
take with you, those whom yon would Icave with- 
in these walls, and that you marked the quarters 
of the city, in which they were to set fire. . You 
fixed the moment of your departures you said, 
that the only thing which could detain you was, 
that I still lived. Two Roman knights offered 
to disembarrass you of me, and promised to cut 
my throat in my bed, before day. The council 
of your robbers was not separated, before I was 
informed of the whole. I put mysclf in a posture 
of defence. I ordered the entrance into my 
house to be refused to those who should present 
themselves, to visit me, and these were the per- 
sons who appeared, whom I had previously nam- 
ed to several of our most respectable citizens, 
and the hour of their appearance was that which I 
had foretold.” | | 
[ To be Continued.) 
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In 1761, he contributed to the * Oxford Col- 
lection of Verses,’ a poem on the Death of George 
JI. addressed to Mr. Secretary Pitt, and verses 
on the Marriage of the King, and on the Birth 
of the Prince of Wales, 1762. er: 

Abeut 1762, he published A Companion to the 
Guide, and a Guide to the Companion, being a 
Supplement to all the Accounts of Oxford hither- 
to published, 12mo, without a date; burlesque 
on Oxford Guides, and Companions. 

His next publication was the Oxford Sausage, 
or Select Poetical Pieces, written by the most 
celebrated Wits of the University of Oxford, 
12mo, 1764. In this collection, the Newsman’s 
Verses, and several other pieces of pleasantry, 
were contributed by Warton. 

-In 1764, he was presented to the Vicarage of 
Shalheld, in Wiltshire. 

in 1770, he published from the Clarendon 
Press, Theocriti Syracusii Cum Scholiis Gracis, 
Historibus kmenuationibus et Aaimadversioni- 
bus in Schola Editoris et Joannis Toupii Glossis 
selectis ineditis, Indicibus amplissimis. Premit- 
tuntur Editoris Dissertatio de Bucolicis Græco- 
rum, Vita Theocritæ lonia Barnesio Scri pta, cum 
NonrRullis aliis auctoriis. Accedunt Editoris et 
variorum Notz pei petux Epistola Juannis T'cupii 
de Syracusiis eyusdem addenda in 'Theocrituns 
necnon Collectiones quindecim Codicum; Oxon. 
2. vols, 4to. + This,’ says Dr. Harwood, * is u 
very splendid edition; and, after a very careful 
perusal, 1 can pronounce it as correct as it is 
splendide Every lover of Greck literature is 
under great obligations to the very learned and 
ingenious Mr. Warton, for this magnificent 
cditton of Theocritus, aod for several other im- 
mortal productions. Some additiowal nutes aud 
observations, by way of Appendix to Warton’'s 
edition of Theocritus, were published by Mr. 
Toup in 1772, Cure Posterioves, Sive Appendi- 
cula Notaryum atque Emendationuim in ‘i ucocri- 
tum Oxomi nupennmi publicatum, 4to. 

In 1771, he published an iniproved account of 
The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity 
College, Oxford, chiclly compiled from Original 
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Evidences; with an Appendix of Papers never 
before published, 8vo. The attention and re- 
search which he has lavished in composing the 
memoirs of the munificent and . meritorious 
founder of Trinity College, evince his gratitude 
and ability ; but it cannot but be considered as 
an unhappiness that he was called upon by his 
situation and conncctions to attend to a subject 
on which even the vigorous genius of Milton 
could stamp no considerable value. 

The same year he wag presented by the Earl 
of Litchtield to the Rectory of Kiddington, in 
Oxfordshire, and elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaricse 

In 1774, he gave to the world the first volume 
of his History of English Poetry, trom the close 
of the eleventh, to the commenccincnt of the 
eighteenth century; to which are pretixed two 
Dissertations, on the Origin of Romantic Fiction 
in Europe, and on the Introduction of Learuing 
into England, 4t0. The second volume app var- 
ed in 1778, and the third, which is brouj bt sown 
to the commencement of the reign at Queen 
Elizebeth, in 1781. Yothe third volume ts pre- 
fixed a third dissertation on the Gesta Romano- 
rum. ‘fhe fourth and last volume was announce 
ed, as ‘speedily to be published,’ m the end of 
his edition of Milon’s smaller poems 1785, and 
it is said, a considerable portion of it was actually 
printed off at the time of his death. It is ex- 
pected to be completed, and given tothe world, 
with every possible advantage, by his brother, 
whose abilitics, buth in poetry and other literary 
provinces, have justly obtained the full sanction 
of public appliuse. A few mistakes and inaccu- 
racies in these volumes were pointed out, with 
illiberal exaggeratiqn, by Mr. Ritson, a writer of 
acknowledged. but miseppiied talents, in a pam- 
phlet, intitled * Observations on the three first 
volumes of the History of English Poetry, in a 
Familiar Eptstle to the author,’ 410, 1782. Avin- 
dication of Warton appeared in various com- 
munications in the Gentleman's Magazine” ter . 
1782 and 1783. ` 

In 1777, he collected his Poems into an 8vo. 
volume, containioy Miscellancous Pieces, Odes, 
and Sonnets. Jn this cdijection he omitted his 
Pastoral Eclogues, the Triamph of Isis, New- 
market, a Saure, The Progress of Discontent, 
and other pieces of humour. ` The publication 
may be considered as, in some measures, origi- 
nal, there being only seven pieces that had be- 
for appeared, and ntar three. times that number 
which were then first printed. Alluding to this 
pubiication, Mrs. Piozzi, in her entertaining 
t Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,’ renerts the follow- 
ing conversation: * Such a one’s verses are come 
out, said [: Yes (replied Johnson) and this frost 
has struck tbem in agai. Here are sonic 
verses ìà have wiiten to ridicule them; but rc- 
member that I love the fellow dearly, now, for all 
that 1 laugh at hune 

. Wheresv’er I turn my view, 
Albis strange, yet nothing new? 
Benaicvos lavcur alt along, 
Endiess labour to be wrong; 
Porase that time has Hung away 3 
Unecu.h worasin disarray, 
Vrick'd in antique ruil and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sunnet. 


In 1781, he printed for private use, a few 
copies of A History of hidaington Parish 410, 
intended as a specimen of a history of Oxford- 
shire. A second edition was pnblished, * cor- 
rected and enlarged,’ for sale, in 1783. This 
admirable Specimen of parochial history, and of 
his veneral ideu of such history, serves but to 
make us regret that he had not opportunity to 
execute more of such a plane Dut why regret 
thiş exertion ot his talents, when bis History cf 
Cyne Architec.ure, wach be more tian pio- 
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miscd in the History of English Poetry, is now, 
it 4s to be feared, lost to the world ? 

In 1782, he engaged, as might be expected, on 
the side of Chatterton, in the Ruwleian contro- 
versy, and published An Inquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Lhom:s Rowley; 
in which the arguments of the Dean of Exeter 
and Mr. Bryant are examined, 8vo, which bears 
convicuon with every unprejudiced mind. This 
year he was presented to the donative of Hill 
Farrance, in Somersetshire. 

The same year be published his Verses on Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s painted Window at New Col- 
lege Oxford, 4to. a 

In 1785, he was tlected Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, on the resignation of Dr. Scott ; 
and the same year he was made Poet Laureat, 
en the death of Whitehead. 

[ Za be continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, ) 


Late last evening, as ] was amusing myself with 
the poetry of DRYDEN, the following stanzas 
struck me as peculiarly applicable tothe charac- 
ter of the magnanimous HAMILTON. If, in 
your opinion, the analogy is easy, and unforced, 
1 shall be glad to see this extract in the Port 
Folio. l 

His grandcur he deriv’d from heaven alone; 

For he was great ere fortune made him so: 


- And wars, like mists, that rise before the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 


Fortune, that easy mistress to the young, 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard, 
Him, at that age, her fav’rites rank’d among, 
When she her best lov’d Pompey did discard. 


Nor died he, when his ebbing fano- went less,” 
But when fresh laurels courted Sim to lives > 

He seem’d but to prevent some new success, 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO... 


Wherefore weep, my countrymen? Why this 
` general gloom, which pervades our land—those 
saddened countenances, we every where behold? 
Hamit'ron is no more!—~A ruthless hand has 
shed his blood——By one cruel blow he has been 
severed from the world, and America, in tears, 
bewails her loss! Then weep, my countrymen. 
Your tears, generously shed to the memory of 
this first of pstriots, bespeak the nobleness of 
your feclings, and loudly proclaim your grateful 
remembrance of his deeds and worth. 

The spirit of Hamilton has taken its flight! 
In the mansions of bliss, united to that of our 
Washington, it rests—and America moans her 
loss irreparable! Irreparable? Yes—for where 
ean virtue and talents, like Hamilton's, be found? 
America once might boast his equal., Washing- 

“ton, the friend of Hamilton, was her favourite 
sone But Washington, like Hamilion, now lies 
low! ¢ Again, in gladness and in triumph, they 
meet,’ to enjoy the blissful rewards of their gio- 
rious lives. | 

` All-gracious Providence, how have we merit- 
ed this cruel affliction? Impious presumption ! 
Dare we to murmur at the decrees of high 
Heaven? No. Thus Heaven has decreed, and 
to its decrees we must submit. Then dry up 
your tears, my countrymen; suppress your mur- 
aurs, and leara to prott by the life, and emulate 
the character of our departed friend. Tellto your 
chilarea wnat Hamilion was: generous—brave— 
a sirancer to every ignoble fecling—the friend of 
his country, and of his country’s friends. In his 
bosom g!uwed the noblest sentiments of our na- 
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ture. . His Jife—But hold! Who. wil dare to 


uñderteke the arducus task of paurtraying his. 


character and life? To sucha task, talents like 
Hamilton’s are equal, and, alas! such talents, 
like Hamilton’s, are now no more! Is then the 
sad pleasure of recounting his noble deeds de- 
nied to us? No.. Te our children, and our 
children’s children, we will tell what Hamilton 
did, and we will encourage them to do like 
Hamilton. And, O ! if, in this, success should 
crown the efforts of any one of us, how proud 
would be our country! But dare we to hope 
that, zn this our day, another Hamilton will be 
born? America has been kindly favoured by 
Providence—But this hope, even in America, 
would be presumptuous. 

What was Hamilton? While yet an almost 
beardless youth, he was found in the foremost 
ranks of the gallant assertors of our rights and 


independence. While thought almost too young 


to receive counsel, he gave approved counsel to 
old age and experience. In the war of our re- 
volution, he was one of the chosen friends of 
our chief. Yes.....Washington honoured him, 
while yet a boy, with his confidence, and that con- 
fidence was never withdrawn, Every where con- 
spicuous, his military fame shone most conspicu- 
ously at York. It was there his brave compatriots 
attested his signal prowess—his gallant foe ad- 
mired his unequalled humanity. | 

The war at an end, Hamilton's fame, as a 
soldier, was almost forgotten in our admiration 
of the virtues of the citizen, and the talents of the 
statesman. Of such aman, Americans might 
justly be proud; and now, indeed, Americans 
were worthy of the blessings of freedom. At 
this time they knew how to appreciate the ta- 
lents and worth of their citizens. They bestow- 
ed their confidence, where confidence was. dué. 
They rejected, with proud disdain, the arrogant 
pretensions of flattery and falsehood. For such 
a time Hamilton lived. Hamilton, who lived for 
glory, not for power, who was ready at all times 
to devote himself to his country’s service, but 
disdained the practice of unworthy artifices to 
obtain its favours. Accordingly, on any trying 
emergency, to Hamilton the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens would be directed, and such emergency 
specdily occurred. The want of an efficient 
constitution was about to produce all the horrors 
of anarchy and misrule: hence the appointment 
of a convention to frame a government of more 
energy, and Hamilton was one of its most shin- 
ing ornaments. That convention offered to their 
country a government, which, in rts cperation, 
was fourd to answer the fullest expectations of 
its friends, and to which even its secret encmics 
dared not to deny the merit of having raised our 
country to the most clevated height of prospcri- 
ty. Hamilton's great powers were exerted to 
procure its ratification; and hts luminous essays, 
in defence of the Federal Constitution, and in 
refutation of the multiplied objections, which 
State price and individual ambition raised against 
it, will ever remain imperishable monuments of 
the splendor of his talents, the grandeur of his 
genius, and the ardour of his patriotism. 

‘The government was ratified, and went into 
Operation under the highly favourable auspices 
of a Washington——A crisis of difficulty and 
danger to Hamilton! The first talents of our 
country being required to aid in the organization 
of our government, and to create a system of 
revenue, Hamilton was appvinted, by Washing- 
ton, to the high post of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Had he regarded his private ease, or 
maturely considered the dangers and hazards 
to which he was exposed, he would have de- 
clined the acceptance of it. But Hamilton was 
incapable of consulting his own interest, when put 
in competilion with the public weal. For the good 
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of his country, he readily put at hazard the rept- ` 


tation and honcurs which he had clready acquired. 
And here again the secret hopes of Hamilton’s and 
his country’s enemies were disappointed. His 
fame shone forth with redoubled Instre. His ta- 
lents rose superior to the emberrassments and dif 
ficulties of his high station. What was ‘Supposed 
to be above the reach of the greatest abilities, 
Hamilton appearcd to accomplish with ease. In 


the infancy of our government, while thus the 


brightest worthies of America were labouring to 
establish order and tranquility, commenced the 


revolution of France ; a revohition which aimedat - 


the destruction of all peace and order in the ci- 
vilized world; a revolution, hostile to religion and 
to government, and which, under the pretext of 
promoting reforms, and diffusing the principles of 
liberty and the rights of man, was enceavouri 

to pull down the political establishments of the 


world, and to procure every where the aid of other. 


governments and other people, in their work of 
destruction. Now, indeed, a dark and portentous 
cloud had overcast our political horizon. France, 
eager to enlist us under her banners, had 
excited in her favour the sympathies of our people, 
and every exertion was to be made to secure our 
govemment in support of their daring and unprin- 
cipled measures. But, blessed be God! Washing- 
ton was our Presicient, and Hamilton bis most con- 
fidential adviser. ‘The cloud, which was about to 
ebscure forever our glory and fame, was dispersed. 
Neutrality was established, and the machinat 

of France defeated. 


Having given a vigorous and successful support - 


to the proclamation of neutrality; having provided 


ample resources for the fulfilment of our public - 


engagements, and having established in the finan- 
ces of our country a degree of order and arrange- 
ment, which seemed to bid defiance to the assaults 
of impotence and hostility, Hamilton withdrew 
from public life, to resume his profession, and to 
make provision for a growing family, whose in- 
terests,in his zeal for the weifare and happiness of 
his country, he had tco long neglected. 

‘The high rank, to which his talents entitled him 
at the bar, was quickly obtained. His integrity, 
equally with his resplendent abilities, secured to 
him the implicit confidence of his clients, and 
Hamilton wus considered the proper model for 


those, who were emulous of fame and distinction. 


in his profession. 


But, although withdrawn from public life, he 


had not become indifferent to the putlic interest. 
His bosom glowed with unzbated love for his 
country, and he stcod ready, whenever public 
danger approached, to piace himself between it 
and America: Mut a few vears after his retirement 
from the treasury, the rapacious demands, and 
reiterated inswts of France, obliged us to arm in 
defence of our rights and independence. Washing- 
ton was invited from his beloved rcuwat, to take 
the command of our forces. In looking around 
him for associates im the honours and perils of 
warfare, liis eyes fixed upon Hamitton; the man 
to whom he had cften given his confidence, and 
on whose integrity and love of country he knew 
that he could implicitly rety. In the arrangement 
of officers, he was placed the second in command, 
because he was first in the affections of his chief. 
Washington demanded it, wud Washington was 
obeyed. : 
France, discovering that Amcrica was determi- 
ned Upon resistance, dared not to attempt her sub- 
jugation, Peace being made, Hemilton joy fully 
sheathed his sword, to resume once more the la 
bours of his profession. In the discharge of its 
duties, with satisfaction to his clicnts and honour 
to himself, he remained till the fatal day, on whith, 
in the maturity of his fume, and in the fulnes of 
his excellence, he was cut off by his ruthless foe! 
Such was the man, for whose loss my country- 
men mown: ‘Che day cf bis death was a day of 
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deep affliction, of unuttefable woe. When Hamil- 


the. world. . 


are forgotten, and all unite in bearing testimony 


yy member of no less than nineteen very learn- 
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against the culprits of the new. If jacobinism 
and fanaticism provoked a just indignation 
abroad, what emotions in such a mind, will those 
hateful powers excite at home? | 
—— 
POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The public attention has been for some time 
directed to a resolution, proposed and adapted 
‘in the legislature of Massachusetts, by Mr. Ely, 
in the following words : 
“ Whereas by the constitution of the United 
States it is provided, that the representatives 
shall be apportioned among the several States, 
according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Iadians 
not taxed, three fifths of all other persons; and 
further, that for the choice of the president and 
vice-president of the United States each state 
shall appoint a number of Electors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in Congress. 
« And whereas the said provisions were so 
manifestly unequal at the time the constitution 
was formed, that they could have resulted only 
from the spirit of conciliation and compromise 
which influenced theggastern states; because, in 
consequence thereof, drepresentationof the states 
is produced, unjust and injurious in its operation, 
both as it regards the number of free inbabitants 
in the several states, and their property. 
« As in a state where a slavery of men is 
established by law, the slaves have no voice in 
the elections—but a Planter, possessing fifty 
slaves, may be considered as having thirty votes, 
while a farmer of Massachusetts, having equal or 
greater property, is confined to a single vote. 
‘ And whereas the effect of these, provisions 
has been rendered still more. unequal and injuri- 
ous, by the course of events, since the constitu- 
tian was established, by an augmentation of the 
number of slaves in the southern states, end also 


ten died, there fell a man, of whose gual all 
America, all Europe cannot boast. The qualities 
of his heart had endeared him to his friends. His 
unbending probity and inflexible love of country, 
had gained him tte confidence of his most ranco- 
rous political focs. His brilliant talents and varied 
excellence had acquired to him the admiration oP 


In the violence of party, it was not to be expect- 
ed that worth, even like that of Hamilton, would 
shield its possessor trom obloquy. But his inte- 
grity was far above the reach of malignity. He 
was said to be ambitious. Of what? Of his coun- 
try’s. glory and his country’s fame. ‘To secure 
them he was cver ready to sacrifice even his life : 
that life, the value of which was so fully known, 
and the loss of which is so deeply regretted. | 

_ In the universal grief, which tbe fatal disaster of 
the lith of July produced, the dissentions of purty 


of their respect for the exemplary worth of the 
departed patriot. When again shall Americans 
witness this pleasing melancholy spectacle? When 
again will the whole people of a great empire be 
bound down with affliction and sorrow, by tae death 
of one of its great men? Never! For never again 
will a Hamilton dic. 
Maryland. M. 
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THE AMERICAN BUTLER. 


Tuomas Green FEssENDEN, Esq. a young 
lawyer and native of New Hampshire, who for 
three years past has resided in the city of London, 
is the Author of a singularly witty and ingeni- 
ous poem, in the best manner OF SAMUEL BUTLER, 
under the title of t Terrible Tractoration ! & A 
Poetical Petition against Galvanising ‘Trutaper 
atid the Perkinistic Institution. In four Cantos 
most. respectfully addressed to the royal College 
of Physicians. By Christopher Caustic, Esq. 
M.D. L. L. D. A. S.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Aherdeen ; and horora- 
states, arising froin the commercial spirit of its 
inhabitants. 
© © And whereas the said provisions bhaye been 
rendered more injumous by important political 
changes, introduced during the present adminis- 
tration, in the purchase of Louisiana, an extensive 
country, which will require a great namber of 


ed Socicties.’ 

In England, such has been the celebrity of this 
humorous Poem, that within t199 mouths from 
the publication of the frst edition, a secand fas 
been called for by the partiality and taste of the 
public. The satire and irony of the burlesque Poet 
are not employed solely against the enemies of 
the Institution, which it is bis principal object 
to defend. In his excursive ight of poetry, and 
in the well written and amusing notes to his mer- 
ry cantos, he has very successfully ridiculed 
many of the disciples of the new school, who, 
either by Jacobin politics, or atheistical philo- 
sophy, or perverted literature, have, during the 
reign of republican delusion, attempted to disturb 


the Union, agrecably to the cession, will contri- 
bute, by the number of its slaves, to desircy the 
real influcnce of the eastern states in the national 
government, and also in the alteration of the 
original inode of electing the President of ‘the 
United States, whereby, in the appointment of 
that important magistrate, the weight of the 
{ smail states, (among which are most of the 
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by an increase of personal property inthe eastern 


the peace, and deface the felicity of mankind. 
The author, whom we know to be a staunch 
disciple of the old school, and who has always 
proved himself an anti-gallican, anti-jacobinical, 


and anti-fanatical partizan, has acquitted himself 


with great ability in that part of tus work, which 


is occupicd in satirizing the upstart innorators 
He has attracted the notice of 
Wirra GiFFoap, Esq. who has liberally 
praised the poet, and testitied his friendship for 


of the time. 


the mane The suffrage of the author of the 
‘Baviad and Meviad, one of the first critics and 
poets of his age, at once silences every cavil, 
and supersedes even the commendation of par- 
tial friendship. We exult to find, that a large 
impression of this work, published by Mr. 
Stansbury, of New-York, is nearly sold; and 
we hope, that rhe weill-principled wit, who has 
ao severely lashed the foolish and the flagitiqus 
‘in the old world, will brandish his scourge 
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eastern states, where there are few or no slaves), 
is greatly diminished. 
“And whereas the apportionment of the di- 


rect tax, the only compensation proposed by the 


constitution to the states, not holding slaves, for 
the aforesaid unequal principle in representa- 
tion, is now merely nominal, as the national 
revenues afe, principally derved from commer- 


cial imposts, the present administration having 


repealed the excise laws, which operated, in 
some measure, by a tax on luxuries, to equalise 
among tle several states the contributions totire 


. public burdens; and having also recently assess- 


ed additioval millions on commerce, of which 
the eastern. states must pay much more than 
their due proportion—so that instead of contri. 
buting less than their praporttonate share of 
public expense, as was contemplated by the 
constitution, as a counterpart to unequal repre- 


sentation, they contribute more. 
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slaves for its cultivation, and when admitted into | 
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& And whereas a union of the sfates, a mca- 
sare sa important in its consequences, cannot, 
harmoniously, exist for a Jongsperiod, unless it 
be founded on principles, which shall secure, to 
ull free citizens, equal political rights and pri- 
vileges in the government, so that a minority 
may nut govern a majority—an cycnt, which, on 
the principles of representation now established, 
has already happened, and may always happen. 

“ Therefore, to preserve the union of the states 
upon sound and just princifies, and to establish a 
foundation of general harmony and conbdence 
amony all the citizens of the United States, by 
securthp to them now, and at all future periods, 
equal political rights’ and privileges, 


MOVED, 


« That the senators of this commonwealth, in 
the congress of the United States, be inst: ucted 
to take all proper and legal measures to obtain an 
amendment of the constitution of the United 
States, so that the representatives be appointed 
among the several states, according to the num- 
ber of their free inhabitants respectively, and 
for this purpose that they endeavour to obtain a 
resolution of two thirds of both honses of congress 
proposing such amendment to the legislatures of 
the several slates in the union, and that a com- 
Mitte be raised to bring in a resolve for that 
purpose.” i 


The passing of this resolution, must be re- 
garded as a measure of the ‘first and greatest im- 
portance. In its fate are involved consequences, 
Which are intimatcly conne.ted with our peace 
and union; and, as it will, probally, be ere lorg 
submitted in a constitutional manner to the de- 
cision of the people, it imports them to discuss 
with calmness and temperance, before it bc- 
comes their dutp to act upon it. Superficial 
thinkets will psss it by; and, indeed, cousider- 
ing the spirit oi the times, and that it is intend- 
cd to diminish thet overgrown power, which is 
uow in its fuil budg, consuming the vigeur and 
the resources of the’ complaining state; its suc- 
cess can hardly be Maped for. Bat reflecting 
men will give it their Dest and most profound 
consideration; that, shoul it be rejected, they 
may be able to foresee, afd to know, upon 
whom to charge the consequences that may en- 
sue. Itimports the state of Virginia too, which 
how wields the sceptre of empire, to deliberate : 
to divest herself for a litte while cf her pride 
and her loftiness, and to reficct upon the tencency 
of the measures, she hus pursued and is pum 
eninge 

The constitution of the United States has been 
ceclared, by the framers of it, to have been ‘the 
result of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual 
deference and concession, which the peculiarity 
of our political situation rendered indispensible.’ 
Greatindeed were the dificulties which impeded 
Its formation, aud the obstacles, to be surmeunt- 
cd previously to its adoption, The members , 
of the conventicn were not only embarrassed 
by differences of opinion, as to the theory of go- 
vernment, but tthe diference among the seyc- 
ral states, as to their situation, extent, habits, 
and particular interests, was so great, as to call. 
for sacrifices and concessions, whieh, in any 
Other less favourable state of things than that, 
which then presented itself, might in vain keve 
been hoped for or expected. Every thing bow- 
ever contiibuted to make the occasion favour- 
able to the great object, which we had in view, 
t the consolidation of our union,’ The harmony 
and the mutual aitachment of the different states, 
excited, by thei? having been engaged in ont 
common struggle for national independence, and 
the dangers and the hardships which they had 
encountered together; the general complacency, 
produced by their success; (he manik si iusut- 
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ficiencies of the confederation, which had, for a 
time, under the pressure of external circumstcn- 
ces, kept them together, and the physical languor 
too, which succeeded the violent efforts they 
had made. „All these contributed greatly to the 
success of the altempt. They were peculiar to 
the time, and, perhaps, can hardly be expected 
ever again to concur. | 
Under these favourable auspices the conven- 
tion assembled: and perhaps an asseniblage of. 
more enlightened statesmen, or of truer patriots, 
Dever was witnessed in any age, or in any 
country. They came together under a sense of 
common danger, and determined to sacrifice 
local interests and prejudiĉes, their private opi- 
nions too, as far as they miphtgonscientiously, 
upon the altar of their country. ‘he difficulties, 
however, which presented themsclvcs, were 
great, and sometimes produced despondency in 
the most sanguine. Alter a session of many 
months, a form of government was agreed upon. 
It was indeed the result of a spirit of amity, mu- 
tual concession, and deference. In it were sup- 
posed to have been nicely balanced the power, 
the population, the situations, the extent, habits, 
and particular interests of the different states. 
These differences too, it is to be recollected, 
seemed to distinguish the United States into four 
divisions, Nothern, Southern, Western, and At- 
lautic. The plan of government proposed, was 
admirably contrived to reconcile them, The con- 
stitution of the Senate, and the mode of electing 
the chief executive mayistrate, were the promi- 
nent features of the system which conciliated the 
affection and attachment of the Eastern and 
smaller states. These, in the existing state of 
things, were supposed to provide sufficiently for 
their security, and for giving them that weight 
in the national government, to which they justly 
supposed themselves to be entitled. TheSouthern 
aud larger states, on the other hand, were not 
unmincful of their interests: They took care, 
that these should not be sacrificed ot disregarded. 
About the fulure and prospective operation of 
the government, they were less anxious ; well 
knowing, that their extensive territory, inviting 
a rapid increase of population by emigration, 
admitted of the formation of new states, which 
would gradually diminish the influence of the 
Eastern and smaller states in the senate. They 
knew, that these advantages must insure to them 
all they could wish or desire. One sacrifice, 
however, to the lordly pride of Virginia was re- 
quired and granted. The wealth and the great- 
nes of her citizens were measured by the num- 
ber of slaves, who were cheered by their smiles, 
or depressed at their frowns. These could not 
‘be disregarded ; and the ancient dominion demand- 
ed, that their weight should be cast inte the 
scale, against that of the freemen of the North. 
A proposition so repugnant te the feclings, the 
spirit, the prejudices, the education, the habits, 
the independence of the North, would, probably, 
at any other time, have been received with con- 
tempt and indignation. These emotions were 
in some degree produced; but at length a com- 
promise was mace, by giving to Virginia a re- 
presentation of three fifths of Aer slaves—a com- 
promise, which at the time was thought to in- 
volve little more, than a sacrifice of opinion, to 
fride; and to be sufficiently balanced by the per- 
menent provisions of the constitution: but, these 
being essentially changed, it has proved, as will 
be shewn in the sequel, the source of the most 
incalculable injuries and wrongs to the Eastern 
states; has become an enormous evil, and must 
be removed, to afford any chance for a continu- 
ance of the union of these states. . 
Not to weary the paticnce of my readers, I 
shall defer the further investigation of this sub- 


ject to future numbers. What is now submitted, | 
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will, 1 hope, be candidly weighed and considered. 
No man more honestly appreciates the import- 
ance of our union, to our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, and perhaps our national existence, than 
myself. 
is my motive for submitting to my ccuntrymen 
the reficctions of no hasty or hypochondrical 
hour. 


cCOMIMOLION.s 
HORTENSIUS. 
emee 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LEVITY. 


The following fragment of a journal was picked up 
by a traveller, while tanti s, ing along the oad of the 


Patoinac. i 
Mondcy, 8 o'clock, 20th February, 1804. 


Left Sally—damn'd bore, to rise early—but 
must secin industrious, though nothing to do. 
at breskfast—don't much like 
him—talked of virtue and conscience—thought 
he looked hard at me—Gallatin’s the man—ne- 
ver hear such stuff from him—no danger too of 
his pushing me out—good fellow : pay him well, 
Pint d'argent, point de 


Met Madison 


and he'll do any thing—‘ 
suisse.” 


10 o'clock. Wrote half a page of my disserta- 
tion on cock-roaches—servant came in to say, 
people below wanted to see me on public busi- 
ness—cursed their impertinence—sent word, I 
Why don’t they go to Gallatin or 
‘Madison—office of President must be sinecure 
—trouble enough to sign bills and messages— 
returned to my cock-roaches, in afret, and could 
Received nete from Gallatin, inclos- 
ing bill I told him to rend yesterday—says, it’s 


was oute 


’nt write. 


all right——signed it, and sent it to the senate. 
Mem. to ask Gallatin, what's its purport. 


Took up Port Folio—saw the name of Gabriel 


Fones—found myself in acold sweat; and threw 
it into the free Wonder folks will talk of old 
stories—better mind their own business—trou- 
blesome fellow that Editor—worries me cursed- 
ly—lets nothing escape him. Beau Dawson 


lounged in—had on pair of new breeches— 


devilish proud of ’em-—thought more of them 
than of me—mentioned pretty mulatto girl at 
’s—-made my mouth water—take a peep at 
her—Sally’s growing stale—told him to bring 
her in the back way. 
tures of France, famous hair-powder, and al. 
mond-paste—stock he brought with him almost 
oute Mem. 
him. 


12 o'clock, Randolph came in—looked rather 


queer—found he’d been trying to answer that 
damn'd fellow Griswold—-desperate case——made 
many bold assertions, but was detected in all— 
got into a cursed scrape, and was obliged to sit 
down—damn'd provoking, can’t find any one to 


cope with Griswold—Jack’s flippant enough, 


but quite on the surface, better than any of our 
side—though—tried Giles, found he wouldn’t do 
—been looking out some time to buy over a 
led of talents—can't meet with one who'd take 
a bribe—very strange that. 

Ordered my horse—never ride with a servant 
—Ilpoks proud—mob doesn’t like it—must gull 
the boobies. Adams wouldn't bend so—bhad 
rather lose his placc—knew nothing of the world. 
Pass’d Merry and his wife—saw her whisper 
and smile—look’d foolish—thought she was 
laughing at me—Whv do women of fashion 
come.to this country/—wish she had staid in 
England—heard her jest ance about my dirty 
stockings—must cringe to '’em now though !— 


That these may be vigilantly guarded, 


I am neither a factious partizan, nor a 
growlirg m-lecontent, but utter the sincere opi- 
nions of attempered zeal. Happy, if my motives 
be candid'y appreciated, and happier if my ar- 
)guments can check the effervescence of civil 


Beau talked of manufac. 


must make another errand for 


r 


hope he hasn't written home about my first re- 
ception of them—only did eo to please our par- 
ty, and to shew the world, that republicans affect 
not to conduct themselves by the rules of gut- 
lantry and politeness. j 

Stopp'd at Judge K ‘s, to be qualified to 
a deposition—swore on a volume of ‘ Devil on 
two Sticks,’ by mistake—pretended to make a 
fuss about it—afraid I overacted my part-—K. was 
seized with a coughing fit—believe him to be a 
sneering son of a bitch. Found Paine waiting 
to dine with me—sorry I invited him from 
France—nothing gained by him—people despise 


| hiin—all owing to his imprudence-——gave him 


some hints—a men may be an atheist without 
proclaiming it to the world—pleasant fellow tho’ 
—several good jokes on the new testament— 
talked of the vision of Machiavel—outrageous 
about the restoration of the clergy in France. 
To put him in good humour, drank success to 
the invaders of England—nlied him well with 
brandy, and, ‘as usual, left the stay-maker under 
the table. 

Received letter from Lewis, giving account 
of the Osage Indians—wonderfully curious ter- 
rapiss—dare say it’s a fine ceuntry—must have 
a breed—send commissioners to make a treaty 
with ’em. Dr. Mitchell came to tea—spoke of 
his new method of drying frogs—his new che- 
mical nomenclature—folks cursed obstinat 
will stick to Lavoisier’s—all of a piece with i? 
ferring America to Fredonia—Read me a partOr 
his letter to king of Naples—wonder who he got 
to do tt into Latin—good thing his signature of 
C.ntumvir—a prig of a {ellow—glad to get rid 
of him—no bad plan tho’ of drying the frogs. 

10 o'clock, Went to bed—could not sleep— 
took up National Intelligencer—found myself get- 
ling drowsy—began one of Cæsar Rodney's 


_Spe¢ches, and soon fell into a slumber. 


> 


{ To be Continued.] 
genepe 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We are glad to perceive that the ‘ Philadel- 
phia Company of Bookeellers’ have Perrin’s 
French Fables in the press. Among the cle- 
mentary books of a polite and almost universal 
language, this deserves the attentive perusal of 
the tyro, who will find much useful and correct 
information in the various tracts of Perrin. His 
grammar is still advantageously consulted, and 
his ‘ Exercises’ bave strengthened the mind of 


every pupil. 


Mr. John West, of Boston, is publishing Wa- 
nostrocht’s * Recueil,’ which is another useful 
scl.ool book. | 


Mess. P. W. and L. Blake have published, at 
Boston, a beautiful edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary; in miniature, of the English language. 


Mr. H. Caritat of New-York has, at length, 
completed an ‘ Explanatory Catalogue’ of his 
very extensive and valuable Circulating Library. 
This useful pamphlet is modelled after the Cata- 
logues Raisonées of the French, and occasionally 
presents a slight analysis, or a brief character of 
the most curious or valuable books. Some of 
the criticisms are derived from foreign journals 
of celebrity, and some appear to be formed by 
the proprictor, either from a deliberate, or hasty 
perusal of the books under review. 


Mr. Samuel F. Bradford has published the 


five first volumes of Mavor's Universal History, 
is industriously proceeding with the series, and 
will soon complete, to the advantage of the ge- 
neral reader, a work not unworthy of the title of 
an excellent abridgment. ` 


`- short hair, which, at this time, was 


_ table of dynasties and contemporary 


Mr. Mathew Carey has published several 
cheap, correct, and valuable editions of the 
Holy Bible. These editions, as appears by the 
liberal testimony of many clerical scholars, are, 
for accuracy and beauty, highly houourable to 
the publisher. : 


A new work, under the title of ¢ The Literary 
aud Scientific Almanac, is announced, in a late 


London publication, as intended to be issued at 


the close of the present year. 
. The object is, to present to students and lovers 
of literature such correct lists and tables, both 
literary and scientific, as may serve the purposes 
of reference and inquiry on every subject. Among 
other lists there will be the following: ` 

1. Of all contemporary living authors, speci- 
fying their names, age, residence, and works. : 

2. Of books published within the year. 

3. Of literary journals and newspapers, foreign 
and domestic. 

4. OF learned societies, and the names of the 
members of the most considerable. ` 

5. Of book societies, book clubs, and perma- 
nent libraries, with the name of their president, 
steward, secretary, or librarian. 

6. Of names of booksellers in the United 


‘Kingdom, and of eminent publishers abroad. — 


7. Of universities, and the names of their 


professors; with other useful particulars relative 


to students, the university business, &c. 
8. Brief sketches of the annual progress of the 


oe arts and sciences, with the new improve- 


ents and discoveries in each, and lists of new 
patents. oe | | 

9. Notices of eminent literary characters, who 
have died in the course of the preceding year. 

10. Curious and important tracts in physics 
and in science, depending on numbers, with brief 
tables of latitudes and longitudes, 'a chronology, 
ary sovereigns; 
chemical tables, &c. &c. &c. AS ot | 

-Communications are invited from all persens, 
who may be interested in the correctness of 
either of the foregoing lists, to be addressed to 
Mr. Phillips, No. 71. St. Paul's Church-yard. 


= 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Wood, describing the Seeders, who came to 


preach at Oxford in 1647, says, with the sneer 


of an orthodox Oxonian, * lhe generality of 
them had mortified countenances, puling voices, and 
eyes commonly, when in discourse, difted up, with 
hands lying on their breasts. ‘hey mostly had 
commonly 
called the committee cut.” i eS 
The classic Girrorp, expressing his virtaous 
contempt for a late French novel, the licentious 
spawn of a jacobin hussar, declares, that ‘if this 
gallant gentleman wield his sword no better Phan 
his pen, he must afford equal disgust to his 
colonel.and his critic.’ Wedo not remember a 
finer example of easy alliteration. 


emia 


Preston, a beautiful poct of Ireland, is the 
author of the following Anacreotic. 


1 love the friend, I love the lass, l 
That freely takes the circling glags. 
I love to sce the dancing eye, 
With the wine in lustre vie; ; 
Or the coral lip combine n ge 
With the ruby of the vine.. 
Fill it, fill the mantling bowl, 
Pledge me every thirsty soul; 
> PTs Perdition to old Care, 
Pleasures to the young and fair. 
Pleasures teeming, rising, flowing, 
Never cloying, ever growing, 
Pledge me now, ye young and fair, 
’Tis perdition to cid Care, `~ ; 


Journal. 
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Oft I’ve heard Francisco say, 

Wine was bat a bottled ray, 

From the blessed orb of light, 

Giving sunshine in the night, 

Giving summer’s genial heat, 

When December tempests beat. 
Give me light, the gloom to cheer; 

Quick, a Bowl. oF suNsHiNe here— 

Let meridian bumpers pass, 

The sun delights to, shine thro’ glass, 

If claret bottled sunshine be, 

Eternal torrid zones for me. 


I twine the wreath my brows to bind, 
And Love among the roses find ; 

Find him lurking like a bee, 

On harm intent, and harm to me— 

By the wings I held him fast, 

And in the racy goblet cast. 

t Little cause of mighty ill ! 

Little urchin drink thy fill” 

I thought him dead, and drain’d the bowl, 
And drank down Love, alive and whole. 
Fatal, fatal to my rest! 

He lives, he moves, within my breast ; 
His pinions flutter at my heart, 


I feel within a thrilling smart! [ Zoid. 


A Lady once asking a French Ambassador, 
who had resided a long time in Poland, whether 
it was true, that the Polish ladies were as white 
and as cold as the snow, which covered their 
plains; he replied, ‘It is so true, Madam, that 
l have often caught cold, by conversing with 
them.’ 

ANYIPATHIZES.—Etasmus, though a native of 
Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish, that 
the smell of it threw him intoa fever. Ambrose 
Paré mentions a gentleman, who could not ste 
an eel, without fainting. Joseph Scaliger and 
Peter Abano never could drink milk. Cardan 
was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs. 
Uladislaus, king of Poland, could not bear to sce 
apples. 1f a pear were shewn to Chesne, secre- 
tary to Francis I. his nose would bleed, from exer- 
tion to restrain his displeasure. Henry the third, 
of France, never could sit in the room with a cat. 
One of thé bravest of officers, never dared to look 
at a mouse, unless he had a sword in bis hand. 
The philosopher Chrysippus had such an aversi- 
on to be saluted, that if any one bowed to him, 
he would fall down. 

As the servant maid of Mrs. H. of the Dublin 
theatre, was following her mistres on a cast to 
Cork, where she had gone a few days before to 
joia a strolling company, she was overtaken by 
three rufians, who brutally violated the unfortu- 
nate girl, When she arrived at the theatre, the 
violated damsel ran immediately to her mistress 
behind the scenes, and to!dthe dismal tale. At 
the conclusion of the story, Mrs. H. who was 
dressing for the Queen in Hamlet, exclaimed 
with a solemn voice, in the language of Shak- 
speare, 

' Aye, it had been so with us, had we been there !’ 
Serre 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poetry of‘ B’ is received, and we shall 
cheerfully print it, without mutilation. We hope 
this writer will continue to contribute to this 
We have expected, for some time, 
another sketch from the tourist. We bave not 
forgotten either the vivid tints of his landscape, 
or his, striking likeness of a *good and great 
man. So correct a pencil, and such pleasing 
colours, will always recommend the artist. 


‘A Philosopher’ appears to have whollg for- 
gotten to what sect he belongs. He neither laughs 
with Democritus, nor weeps with Heraclitus. 


ili A 
o9 Mr. Jay. | 
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A correspondent, who has sent us a splendid 
specimen of Spanish poetry, with a spirited 
translation, is entitled to our particular thanks. 
Few literary communications will be more agree- 
able to the Editor, than elegant extracts from 
the Spanish classics, with a version either literal 
or free. . 


, A-criticism upon a recent pamphlet is reject- 


ed, because it would excite a temporary atten:ion 
to a juvenile crudity, of which the author himself, 
at a maturer age, will be ashamed. 


The poem; in our last, though from the /ree 
muse of Mr. Lewis, is not merely pure and de- 
corous, but philosophical and true. It is a ra- 
tional scheme of innoxious pleasure, and Ethics 
might sanction what £icurus has thus sung. 


f The. Rembfer' has roved excursively, but has 
not even approached the lofty castles of Doctor 
Johnson.; He wanders, it is true, but like a 
vagrant, not like a liberal and curious speculator. 


tY,” is better calculated for a newspaper thar 
a magazine. 


The verses to‘ Emma’ are flowing, and deserve 
a smile of approbation from the lady. 


t Rowland’ has studied Martial and the French 
epigrammatists sedulously; and translation or 
imitation of such originals will be alike admired 
by the lover of the Classics, and the luugher 
at Drollery. 


In the poem of ‘Sancho’ there is a sort of 
pert viyacity, but it is like the briskness of bot- 
tied beer. Even his heaviness does not entirely 
tink him, according to the simile of Pope, 


As fore’d from wind-guns /ead itself can fly, 
And pond’rous s/ugs cur swiftly thro’ the sky; 
As clocks to weivbta their nimble motion owe, - 
The wheels above urg'a by the load below . 
Him Emptinesg and Dulness both inspire, 
And are his elusticity and fre. 


The ardent admirers of Mr. Moore cherish a 
lively hope, that the fascinating friend, and the 
sweet poet, after enjoying the hospitality of bis 
countrymen.inthe British provinces, will shortly 
return to gladden the social and literary circle 
on the banks of the Delaware. The Editor will 
greet him, with that warmth of welcome, which 
the presence of such a friend inspires, and many 
amHoratian spirit will exclaim, 


eseo.. Hinc tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
koris honcruin opulenta cernu. 
Hic in reducta valie, Cantciutae, 
* Vitabie cestus, et fide Teia 
Dices laborantes in uno 
Peneicpen, vitreamgue Circen. 


-: 


‘Asmadeo,’ with the most smiling good hu- 
mour, has at once complimented and criticised 


the familiar ballad style of Mr. Wordsworth. 


Phere is no malice in the wit of cue valued cor- 
respondent, and his laugh is the mirth of a gcn- 
tleman, not the grin of a rustic. l 


¢ Florian’, who has frequently evinced his 
acquaintance with Spanish literature, is requeste 
ed to translate, for the Port Folio, whatever he 
may find interesting in the works of the scholars 
of Valladolid or Salamanca, Some of the fables 
of Yriarte, to whom Florian has often alluded, 
will be highly agreeable to the Editor, who is 
anxious that this paper should almost constantly 
reflect the literary beauties of the Luiopean 
CONLINEN. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BOTHWEL CASTLE.* 


By Tuomas CAMPBELL, Esa. 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” | 
Thou hoary warrior, bent with years, 
And swiftly mouldering to decay, 
Faint-gleaming on my raptur'd sight, 
As through the vale of Clyde I stray, 
And view thy pine-wav'd, rocky steep, 
The morn with mellow ray adorning ! 
Pouring her beams o'er hil} and dale, 
Far sweeter than the smiles of morning! 


Behold, she flings her lustre wide, 
_ And calms the brownness of the wood; 
Where, tow’ring high in stately pride, 
Thy walls frown awful o'er the foud : 
Thy walls, from ptistine grandeur chang‘d, 
How sullen o'er the wave impending! 
And with the ivy’s mantling green 
Their hoary, moss-grown fragments blending. 


While on thy turret’s airy height, 
With awe-transported thoughts I gaze, 
Recall'd by fancy’s magic power, 
I see the sons of other days ! 
Their aspect bold, their stately mien, 
Yo every breeze their banners streaming, 
Their moony shields, with living blaze - 
Irradiate from the turret gleaming. 


But hark! throngh every spacious hall 
The bugle’s lung-protracted sound! 
And see the courser’s proudly prance, 
With proud impatience paw the ground; 
Lo! from th’ expanding portal wide, 
Horsemen and horse in order sally, 
Glance through the forest's deepening gloom, 
And sound along the bosky valley ! 


High Honour’s dazzling reign, farewel! 
Ye days of chivalry adieu! 
On you my earliest thoughts were bent, ' 
Still do my wishes tend to you— 
Oh! still your poet’s dreams delight 
The visionary pomp displaying, 
Till fancy’s living hues shal! glow 
With scenes far brightest in decaying! 
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EMr. Younge has lately published select odes of Ana- 
creon. We copy one, that the reader of taste may 
Compare it with the elegant version of Mr. Moore. 
It will be immediately seen that the latter is incom- 
parabl; the best. In Justice to Mr. Younge, it must 
be declared, that, if Mr. Moure’s Version did not set 
all competition at defiance, Mr. Younge’s translation 
of this ode might be perused with pleasure.) 


Master of the rosy art, 
Try the pleasing, fijendly part, 
Paint my beauty all divine, 
Colour you, and I'll design. 
Make her tresses easy lie, 
Softly touch’d, and black the dye; 
If your tint so far prevails, | 
Paint them breathing odorous Bales. 
Next her forehead, smooth and fair, 
Geatly raise beneath her hair. 
Form a brow on either side, 
Mix them not, nor yet divide; 
Let no eye distinctly see 
Where they part, or where agree; 
Then her eye-lids must arise 
Black and circling o’er her eyes, 


TOP ESTs ee ea 


* Published from the author’, manuscript, 


-| But, ah! those hours no longer shine; 
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Now her eyes your hand require; 
Paint them sparkling as the fire, 
Awful, as the queen of arms, 
Lively as the queen of charms. 
Next attempt her cheeks and nose; 
Blend the fairness thro’ the rose ; 
Then her lips persuasive grace 
Sofily courting an embrace; 
Let a thousand graces deck 
All ber Parian marble neck. 
Painter! now, te clothe the rest, 
Form a purple, slender vest, ‘ 
Clear, pellucid, that her skin, 
Half observ'd, shall lye within; 
Prying fancy thus may know 
Wend’rous beauties aie below. 
Hold! enough! I see the fair : 
Ail her charms confess'’d appear, 
Such the work in every feature, 
Voice would make it real nature. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 
By Tuomas Moors, Ese. 
TO HIMSELF. 
Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, &c. 
Cease the sighing fool to play; 
Cease to trifle life away; 
Nor vainly think those joys thine own, 
Which all, alas! have falsely flown! 
What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seem'd thy day to shine, 
When lightly thow didst fly to meet ° 
The girl, who smil’d so rosy sweet — 
The girl thou lov'dst with fonder pain 
Than e'er thy heart can feel again. 
You met—your souls seem‘d all in one— 
Sweet little sports were said and done— 
Thy heart was warm enough for both, 
And hers, indeed, was nothing loath. 
Such were the hours that once were thine, 
9 
For now the nymph delights no more 
In what she lov'd so dear before ; 
And all Catullus now can do, 


j Is to be proud and frigid too ; 


Nor follow where the wanton flies, 

Nor sue the bliss that she denies. 
False maid! he bids farewel to thee, 
To love, and all Jove's misery. 

The hey-day of his heart is o'er, 

Nor will he court one favour more; 
But soon he'll see thee droop thy head, 
Doom’d to a lone and loveless bed, 
When none will seek the happy night, 
Or come to traffic in delight! 

Fly, perjur’d girl!—but whither fly ? 
Who now will praise thy cheek and eye?” 
Who now will drink the syren tone, 
Which tells him thou art all his own? 
Who now will court thy wild delights, 
Thy honey kiss, and turtle bites? 


‘Ob! none.—And he, who loy'd before, 


Can never, never love thee more ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO EMMA. 
I've travers’d the grove, where the woodbine has 
twin'd. 
And the wild note of melody greeted my ear, 
Where soft-flowing rivulets gracefully wind, 


And moss-cover’d banks, deck’d with lilies, ap- 
pear. 


. 


* Chi più diravvi allora 
Che v’ama, che v'adora? 
Chi più suo ben sua speme 
Allor vi chiamerà? 


Metastasio. L'Amor Prigionero. 


I’ve tasted the joys of each rural delight, 
The beauties of spring have enchanted my 


. eye 
p- A The dew-drop of morn, and the stillness of 


night, 3 
Had pleas’d me, before thou had'st taught me 
to sigh. | 


But groves, with their woodbines, 
wild, 
Nor soft-flowing rivulets graceful to view, 
Nor moss-cover'd banks, where the lilies -have 
smil'd, | 
Have half the delights that are center'd in 
you. 


nor melody 


Nor rural enjoyments, nor beauties of spring, 
Nordew-drop of morning, so pearly and bright, 
Nor yet the soft stillness, which evening doth 
bring, 
Without thee, my Emma, can yield me des 
light. 


For, Oh! with what rapture and transport of 
bliss, 


I dwell on those graces, which round thee 
entwine, 

And oft where thy steps have imprinted a kiss, 

With ecstacy trace all the charms that are 


thine. 


OAKLEY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO JULIA. 


By Tuomas Moore, Esg. 
I saw the peasant’s hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever; 
They seem‘d in very being twin’d, 
_ Yet now the oak is fresh as ever. n 


Not so the widow’d ivy shines, 
Torn from its dear and only stay; 

In drooping widowhood it pines, 
And scatters all its blooms away ! 


Thus, Julia, did our hearts entwine 
Till fate disturb'd their tender ties: 
Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
While mine, deserted, droops and dies. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ` 
SONG. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
A captive thus to thee, my girl, 
. _ How sweetly shall I Pass my age, 
Contented, like the play ful squirrel, 
To wanton up and down my cage. 


When death shall envy joy like this, 
And come to shade our sunny weather, 
Be our last sigh, the sigh of bliss, 
And both our souls exhal'd logether ! 
EPIGRAM. 
Frank once ask’da friend ‘don’t you think I speak well, 
Though I ne'er take a book trom its shelf ? 


‘ How the talent you've gain'd,’ said his friend, «J can’t 
tell, 


But, I own, you speak well......of yourself,’ 
a 
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Who teest appall’d the unreal scene, 
W hile fancy lifts the veil between. - 
CoLuins. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

SIR, ` 

-IN one of those rate. but interesting societies, 
where amusement can be obtained without the 
intervention of play, where reigns the free in- 
terchange of sentiment so grateful to a cultivated 
intellect, where the only desire is to please, and 
the only solicitude to instruct, our conversation 
accidentally turned on the difference between rea! 
and visionary objects. We endeayoured to trace 
their analogy, and ascertain fhe relation that 


subsists between a continuous dream and a long’ 
meditation, between the enthusiastic contempla- 


tist, and the cool observer. It was suggested, 
that a fervid imagination sometimes creates a 
belief of reality, equally strong with the evidence 
of actual vision. This position was generally 
controverted, and the discussion continued with 
some warmth, when a French officer remarked, 
that he believed a single fact more satisfactory 
than a whole volume of abstract reasoning, aud 


would, therefore, with the assent of the company.. 


relate an event calculated to throw some light 
on the subjeot. He added, that the circumstances 
he was about tọ narrate, had happened to a cap- 
tain of his regiment, that they had fallen under 
his own observation, and that all his brether 
officers could vouch for their authenticity. He 
premised to observe the most scrupulous ex- 
actitude in his recital, except in the substitution 
of fictitious names, and claimed indvigence for 
some minutiz of detail that he had heard too 
often-to be able to omit, and for the reflections 
he might occasionally interweave with a subject 
in which he felt deeply interested. The company 
acquiesced, as may be supposed, without much 
difficulty. His story was as folilows— 

After a severe engagement in Italy, during 
the course of the last war, our wounded officers 
were transported to Milan. Dorville, one of the 
number, was curried to the hospital. His wounds 
left but small hues of his life; Lut the powerful 
assistance of art, together with the still more 
operative aid of a youthful and vigorous consti- 
tution, snatched him from the jaws of death. On 
resuming the use of his reasons atter an alter- 
nate clelirium and stupor of more than a month, 
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the symptoms of his disorder, and all those parti- 


culars so interesting to a man, who is in some 
manner restored to existence, who experiences 
new sensations, and who feels the buoyancy and, 
vivifying energy of nascent health, a delight 
only known to those, who have recovered from 
dangerous indispositions., 

A nun, of the order of Charity, answered him 
with as much modesty as if she had not essen- 
tially contributed to his cure, and as circumstan- 
tially, as if she had never left him for a moment. 
He opened his curtains to view the person, who 
gave him such affable and satisfactory replies. 
Judge of his astonishment, when he saw, at his 
bed-side, a young woman of about eighteen 
years of age. He remarked a pair of eyes beam- 
ing with candour and beneficence ; he caught an 
affectionate but timid glance ; he surveyed one of 
those tender, intelligent, and pensive cowntenan- 
ces, which excite a more lively interest, and are 
more powerfully attractive, than even consum- 
mate beauty. He was struck with the elegance 
of her form, and the dignity of her demeanour, 
and, captivated by anassemblage of graces, veiled 
under a habit that added new stimulus to desire, 
by holding out insuperable obstacles to enjoy- 
ment. 
Dorville, amazed to find so many charms in 
an asylum of misery, was still more so, when he 
understood that Adelaide, the name of the nun, 
had been his only attendant, during his illness, 
that she had watched over him both night and day, 
with the most admirable patience and tender son- 
licitude, that she hag scarcely allowed herself a 
een: of repose, and in fine that he owed her 

ts life. Born with one of those ardent tempers, 
which render a man, at the same time, so amia- 
ble and so unhappy, which augment our miseries, 
by amplifying our affections, Dorville sublimated 
évery sentiment into a passion. He immediately 
abandoned himself to the utmost excess of sen» 
sibility. Ele no longer dared to accept of the 
services which she unceasingly proterred. He 
conjured her, upon the approach of night, to re- 
tire, and it was upon thas’ condition alone that 
he himself could be induced to take repose. But 
repose was not long reserved for him. He was 
seized with a passion too violent to be misun- 
derstond. ‘he deference due to Adelaide’s habit, 
gratitude for her benevolence, and the awe in- 
spired by the purity of-her manners, bound him 
to conceal an attachment, which every effort to 
hide only served to disclose. He syon perceived 
this effect by her sudden reserve. Fearful of 
losing all, he then hazarded an avowal of what 
he had secretly sworn never to reveal. He ex- 
pected a repulse, met with it, and was almost 
overwhelmed. Every topic of consolation which 
she suggested, only operated to heighten his 
despair: every motive adduced to conquer his 
love, only increased its intensity: every endear- 
ment of condolence appeared an additional tor- 
ment. His mistress, agonized by her own feel- 
ings, resolved to leave him, and was upon the 
point of abandoning her patient to a sister nun, 
when one of his wounds broke out afresh, and 


he made numberless inquiries as to his situation, ; ber compassion forced her to remain, . 
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was about that time ordered 
into winter quarters at Milan. I visted my 
friend every day. F there found Adelaide, and 
witnessed her assidnities.. She sometimes dres- 
sed the wodnd before me, and I have frequent- 
ly seen tears fall, which she in vain laboured 
to suppress. Dorville never spoke; but his 
eyes were piercing, and his silence full of pas- 
sion. So much delicacy, united to such vehem- 
ence of affection, a language so irresistibly 
eloquent, the sympathy of misfortune, that 
persuasive energy of soul, which characterises 
true leve, all combined to inspire -Adelaide with 
& passion equally ardent. She trembled at its 
approach, but did not hesitate to entrust him 
with her sentiments. She knew him to be ge- 
nerous, and thought her virtue less endangered 
by implicating his honour in her defence. In 
making the most solemn vows that it should be 
inviolably respected, he calculated too little on 
the infirmity of human nature. He soon dis- 
claimed their obligation, and lavished caresses, 
prayers, and tears. Adelaide reminded him of 
his promise, and a tender word from her usually 
calmed his transports. ‘ What!’ would she say, 
‘must my ruin be the price of my attachment? 
‘Would yon cntail infamy on her whom you 
love?’ Fle threw himself at her feet, renewed 
his protestations of repentance and respect, and 
felt that the repulses of innocence. howe: e: it: 

some at the moment, ar: altowr then dove, 
of pleasurable ingredients is tne man, who 


` Our regiment 


respects the object of his iove. When he re- 
flected on the sanctity of her bar its vs ber artieog 
innocence, on her many anc p wen. sorre.. i, 
he accused himself of a want of. eres. coe 
resolved to abandon his pursui rever; Lut ao 


sooner did his mistress appear, than every reso- 
lution was instantly forgotten. 
[To be continued.} 
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His next publication was Poems on Several 
Occasions, English, Latin, and Italian, with 
Translations by John Milton, viz. Lycidas 
L’ Allegro il Penseroso, Arcades, Comus, Odes, 
Sonnets, Miscellanies, English Psalms, Elegia- 
rum, Liber, Epigrammatum Liber, Sylvarum 
Liber, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 1785. A second edition, 
with corrections and improvements, appeared 
after his death, in 1790. The chief purpose of 
the Notes is to explain Milton’s allusions, to il- 
lustrate or to vindicate his beauties, to point out 
his imitations, both of others and of himself, to 
elucidate his obsolete diction, and by the adduc- 
tion and juxtaposition of parallels universally 
gleaned both from his poetry and his prose, to 
ascertain his favourite words, and to shew the 
peculiarities of his phraseology. His commen 
tary is enriched with some occasional illust: ations 
by his brother Dr. Warton. In the second edi- 
tion, the Notes appear to have undergene an 
entire revisal. Some notes, which were in the 
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first edition, he has omitted in the second; in- 
tending, as is evident by the references, to intro- 
duce them, and probably with considerable .ad- 
ditions, in his edition of Milton’s larger poems, 
which he was preparing for the press. 
his own notes, not to be found in the first edition, 
are inserted in the second, together with some 
which are marked with the initicls of the names 
of Warburton and Hurd. A multitude of cor- 
rections are also made, in which he probably 
availed himself of the hints of friendly criticism. 

This was the last publication he gave to the 
world, except his official Odes, and many excel- 
Jent notes in the variorum edition of Shakspeare 
1786, which are distinguished by his name. 

His health began to decline a little time be- 
fore his death, but not in such a manner as to 
give much alarm to his friends. He had been 
some time ill with the gout; but was thought in 
a fair way of recovery. On Thursday, May 20. 
1790. he appeared remarkably cheerful, and 
supped, and passed the evening in the common- 
room. Between ten and eleven o'clock he sunk 
in his chair. His friends thought him only do- 
sing ; but on approaching, found him struck with 
the palsy, and quite dead on one sides He was 
immediately conveyed to his room, and continu- 
ed insensibe till his death, on Friday, about two 
o'clock, in the sixty-second year of his age. Om 
the 27th of May, in the afternoon, his remains 
were interred in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
with the highest academical honours. | 

A new edition of his Poems, including the 
pieces emitted in the edition 1777, and the New- 
Year and Birth-day Odes, for 1786, 1787 and 
1788, was printed in 1791. ‘They are now, re- 
printed from the edition 1791, with his Birth-Day 
Odes for 1789 and 1790, Sonnet in imitation of 
Spenser, and his Latin poems ad Somnum and 
Qui fit Mæcenas, ommitted in former editions, 
received for the first time into a collection of 
classical English poetry. ar 

ins character was truly amiable and respecta- 

ble. 14% his friends he was endeared by his sim- 
pie. oie and friendly manners; tothe Univer- 
ty of Oxford by bs long residence and many 
es: and tothe public by the valuable ad- 

-as wiich fave been made by his talents to 
inglish poctry, antiquities, and criticism. His 
mind waS more fraught with wit and mirth than 
his outward appearance promised. His person 
was unwieldly and ponderous, and his counte- 

' nance somewhat inert; but the fascination of 
his converse was wonderful. He was the delight 


E olywts 


of the jovial Attic board, anniversaries, music ` 


meetings, &c. and possessed beyond most men 
the art of communicating variety to the dull 
sameness of an Oxford life. With eminent 
abilities, and scholastic accomplishments, he 
united those conciliatory talents, that amiable 
sociability of manners, which could, to the claim 
of respect for the author, add that of esteem for 
the man. He was a liberal scholar, an agreeable 
companion, a warm philanthropist, a disinterest- 
ed Christian, and an amiable man. 

‘ His social qualities,’ says a writer in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1790,.¢ had long 
endeared him tothe members of his own society, 
among whom he constantly resided. The bril- 
liancy of his wit, the solidity of his judgment, 
and the affability of his temper, give to all who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance, the most 
pungent regret for his irreparable loss. His li- 
terary productions have rendered him peculiarly 
eminent as an annotator, a biographer, an anti- 
quary, and a poet; and he may be deservedly 
considered as the ornament, not only of the 
university, but of the literary world at large. 
Such, indeed, was the vigour of his mind, the 
clussical purity of his taste, the extent and 
variety of his learning, that his memory will be 
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forever revered as a profound scholar, and a 


man of true genius. Learning must deplore 


him as one of her best and most valuable orna- 
ments.’ . 


As an author, he has chiefly distinguished 
himself as a biographer a historian, a critic, and 
a poet. 

In his Lives of Dr. Bathurst and Sir Thomas 
Pope, we find that art, propricty, and ease, which 
characterize the productions of those whose 
talents have been carefully cultivated by reflec- 
tion and study. But they will not, perhaps, by 
the generality of readers, be deemed either in- 
structive or entertaining. Of the memorials of 
Dr. Bathurst, which have been transmitted to 
posterity, few are at this time interesting or af- 
fecting enough to engage the attention of the 
public; but he may be credited for his industry, 
and the difficulties he surmounted in attaining 
the necessary information to complete his work. 
The insufficiency of the materials which time 
has preserved concerning Sir Thomas Pope, has 
engaged him to enter occasionally into histori- 
cal digressionse Among other national transac- 
tions, he gives an interesting relation of the per- 
secutions cf the Princess Elizabeth. But on losing 
sight of Sir Thomas Pope, he detracts from the 
merit of his performance, considered as a com- 
position. ‘The principal figure in the picture 
being eclipsed by the decorations that surround 
it, the eye is fixed on the latter, and neglects the 
former. Indeed, the life of a person whose ca- 
pacity was slender and limited, who never sus- 
tained or merited any important office, and whose 
sphere of action was narrow, is not properly an 
object of curiosity. ‘he mind does not willing- 
ly bestow ils attention on insignificant circum- 
stances ; its sensibilities can only be awakened 
by what is shining and illustrious. ` The literary 
toil which should be employed in narrations con- 
cerning those who have displayed valour in the 
field, or wisdom in the cabinet, should never be 


wasted in inquiries concerning men who have’ 


acted in inferior or subordinate stations. The 
portion of the laborious drudge, who is put 
in motion at the command of a master, and 
who neither plans nor thinks, is silence and 
obscurity. . 

As an historian, his reputation is founded on 
his History of English Poetry; the very name 
of which warms the heart of every man of taste 
and elegance. An history of English poetry has 
long been a desideratum in the learned world. 
A plan of this kind had been agitated by Pope. 
in which our pvets were classed under their sup- 
posed respective schools. It was afterwards 
adopted by Gray. The substance of Gray’s plan, 
which was that of Pope, considerably enlarged. 
extended, and improved, is given in his § Life.’ 
Both these plans Warton has rejected, and has 
chosen to conduct his work in a chronological 
series; for this obvious reason, that it exhibits, 
without transposition, the gradual improvements 
of our poetry, at the same time that it uniformly 
represents the progression of our language. Yet 
he has not always adhered so scrupulously to the 
regularity of annals, but that he has often deviat- 
ed into occustonal digressions. His reasons for 
commencing his annals with the Norman acces- 
sion, rather than the Saxon government, seem 
conclusive ; the former being the era when our 
nutiohal character began to dawn. His work is 
introduced by a Preface, which is at once elegant 
and instructive, and two dissertations, on the 
Origin of Romantic Fiction, and, on the intro- 
duction of learning into England; in which are 
discovered such exquisite and genuine elegance, 
such profound and extensive erudition, such acute 
and rational deductions, that we are at a loss to 
determine what is their prevailing beauty; yet 
the anclogy between European and Arabian 


legends, and the probable accounts how the same 
spirit and genius of fiction might be transferred 
from Asia to these northern climes, are not, as 
it should seem, a probable solution, even with the 
assistance of the Crusades, for the nature and 
variety of Luropean romances. Much we con- 
ceive, must still be left for the native exertions 
and the original product of invention. The in- 
numerable hords that migrated from the North- 
Eust, and overflowed the West, were not with- 
out their romaniic fictions ; of a different species, 
indeed, from the Arabic fabling; but the latter 
came quickly to incorporate with them ; and the 
romance of the Arab seemed only & a splendid 
caparison to the chivalry of the Goth. To his 
opinion with respect to the peculiar influence of 
women under the Gothic establishment, we readi- 
ly subscribe ; but the small degree of attention 
and respect with which the Greeks and Romans 
treated the fair sex, and that inconsiderable share 
which they were permitted te take in con- 
versation, and the general commerce of life, seem 
carried to an extreme which the classical writers 
(to whom he appeals) will scarcely warrant. Had 
the female insignificance and seclusion, ascribed 
to classic times, been predicated of the women 
of modern Greece, the remark had been just. 
But fixed on the eras of Sophocles and Alcibiades, 
of Propertius and Tibullus Brutus and Cato, it 
loses all manner of propriety. In regard to the 
second dissertation, and that on the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, prefixed to the third volume, we ve 
nothing to do but to approve and admire. The 
period of antiquity at which he commences his 
work, is by no means a ficld for popular recrea- 
tion. Some of the flowers, indeed, which may 
be collected in a scene so vast and uncultivated; 
are neither without fragrance nor beauty; but 
these are not to be enjoyed by a taste formed 

upon modern composition.. The obsolete terms, 
und uncouth numbers, through which the few 
rays of genius which appear in that remote era 
must appear, almost eclipse their lustre; and 
leave it entirely indiscernible, except to such 
eyes as are accustomed to derive pleasure from 
a long and distant retrospect. These observa- 

tions will apply to the various extracts given of 
metrical remances, and other legendary per- 

formances, from the commencement of the hiss 

tory till the days of Chaucer. We do not deny. 

but that Langland has merit; his descriptions 

are picturesque, his characters just and natural, 

and his satire poignant; but the harsh versifica- 

tion, and antiquated style in which he writes, 

must render these beauties imperceptible to the 

greatest number of readers; and we must still 

denaminate the age of Chaucer not only the era 

of refinement in English versification, but even 

the dawn of poetical genius. How glorious the 

meridian at which it arrived, under the auspices 

of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, we need not 

attempt to describe. 

The predominant features of this agreeable and 
instructive work, are elegant compusition, acute 
and genuine criticism, and literary research. 
But it is not Warton’s principal merit, that he 
investigates his subject with the patience of an 
antiquary, and the acuteness of a critic; from 
his accurate delineation of character, it is evident 
that he has inspected the manners of mankind as 
they, accasionally pass before him, with the 
penetrating eye of a philosopher. 'Fhis praise 
he has merited by his preliminary Dissertations 
by his elaborate account of Chaucer and his 
poetry, and by his reflections tending to estab- 
lish a full estimate of the genius of the poetry of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign; which compose the 
concluding section of his third volume., ‘The 
History of English Poetry has rare and striking 
merits, and may be justly considered as a valua- 
ble accession to English literature. But it is not 
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without its defects. He has shown, it would 
seem, more solicitude in collecting his materials, 
than perspicuity and accuracy in arranging them. 
Hence it has been found so dry and oppressive, 
as to subdue the eagerness of the generality of 
readers; and hence nearly one fourth of the 
second volume is filled with errata and amend- 
ments to the first; a circumstance the more re- 
markable, as he was not tied down to precipitate 
publication by a subscription; as his business 
was literature ; as he had been long accustomed 
to the use of the press; and as he was equally 
possessed of learning and leisure. 

~ [To be Continued.) | 
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EX conditione ista que homini obtigit, ratio 
naturæ intelligentis undique enitet. 
Corporis ipsius forma vel ad usum accommoda- 
tior, vel ad speciem pulchrior fingi non potest. 
Sensus, tanquam animi speculatores, ex conforma- 
tione situque suo, et ad res percipiendas, et à 
periculo cavendum, callidissime sunt accommodati. 
Membrorym structura artuumque nexus, stabilita- 
tem simul faciemque motum corpori præstant. 
Intemam fabricam insuper ita machinata est natura, 
ut, dum pulmones aptissimi sunt ad ducendum 
spiritum istum, qui sanguinem vi sua vitali identi- 
dem imbuit, liquore gastrico, motuque ventriculi 
et intestinorum concoquatur cibus; unde à lactife- 
ris secernitur et resorbetnr succus iste, quo nutri- 
mur, qui tunc ad cor fluit, et inde in omnes partes 
_permanat ; et ex fluido isto corpus subinde refici- 
tur, et ad omnia ejus munera aptum evadit. Huic 
machinz tam multiplici etiam, quo homo ex omni 
parte instructus, consilioque nature dignior existe- 
ret, prafectus est animus, variis facultatibus et 
dotibus præditus. Et inde fit ut longè inter cætera 
animalia emineat. Hic enim dum aliorum cor- 
pora prona sunt, sublimis oris aspectus, sensusque 
latè rerum interpretes dati fuerunte Dum cætera 
corporis tantum, hic et mentis ingentique oblecta- 
tione perfruitur. Hujus igitur causa, terra condita 
et ornata fuisse videtur; et in ea, si fortè legum 
rationisque naturæ interpres fieri, aut ingenii vim 
insitam pulchritudinem ejus contemplando polire 
cupiat, quanta rerumgt ad cultum (ne dicam usum) 
delectationemque ejus comparata est ubertas! Nam 
ut mentis ipsius dotes nunquam satis mirandas 
prætercam,...„quis unquam vel rei minutissimz 
fabricam speciemque ; vel mundi ipsius ordinem, 
venustatem ct amplitudinem perlustraverit, qui in 
iis solertiam, et rationem prorsus divinam, non 
agnoverit? Qualia sunt vis et sapientia ista, ex 
quibus non solum materiæ brutæ planè et inertis 
atomi mutationes subire, et chemicè seipsos dis- 
ponere queant, sed constantes etiam fiunt astrorum 
motus, quorum si vel unum fuerit-deturbatum, in- 
gentem secum traberet ruinam? 
~ Quisnam putet, ni mens ista divinior desit, an- 
nuum cursum et quotidianam terræ conversionem, 
efficientes tam ratas tempestatum dicique noctisque 
vicissitudines, et unde tanta et tam varia hominibus 
proveniunt commoda, rem esse indignam, cui stu- 
dium impenderet? Etsi animum ad orbem ipsum, 
quem homines incolæ teneant, ex omne parte in- 
structum, et in usum eorum accommodatum ver- 
teremus, quanta et quam latè accedunt mentis 
rerum studiose incitamenta !.. Quam justum libra- 
men istud, quod oceanum inter et tellurem inter- 
venit ! ct quantum, ut alia præteream, vel in forma 
ipsa orbis agnoscitur! notum est enim iis, qui 
operam physicz dederint, terras, si iste omnino 
rotandus esset, mari oppletas et obrutas fere. 
Quis porrò non videt, ut aër iste tenuis, qui nos 
undique, velut oceanus quidam æthereus involvit 
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et circumfluit, dum aliter vitam foveat, animanti 
cuique spiritum salutiferam largiatur! Et quoniam 
usu multo noxius paulatim fieret, natura instituit, 
ut frigus acre et venti agitantes qui mare summum 
tractusque virentes præstringunt, continuo vim ejus 
renovent, et ad munera sua idoneum reddant. 
Hujus insuper talis est natua, ut circum orbem 
fusus subinde, præsertim quum venti æquora soli 
subdita perfilant, magna vi aquæ imbutus evadit. 
Hec primo per campos longè liquentes diffusa, 
deinde in nubes coacta, iterum in terras pluvia 
effunditur. Hinc fiunt fontium perennitates, flu- 
minum lapsus et humus latè mollis et segeti apta. 
Ex sole caloris luminisque fonte etiam speciem 
ornatiorem induit natura, et volvente anno quasi 
vita et Iətitia perfunditur undique terrae Hinc 
verè novo, celi imbribus et solis calore fotæ, gem- 
mas protrudunt arbores, et campi longe virescunt. 
Lætæ hinc sub æstate proveniunt segetes, fervet 
latè opus, pecudes pastu gaudent, et arrident omnia 
circum. Hinc denique autumnus flavis vestit agros 
aristis, et dum lztum ubique conciliat animum, 
cuique animanti victum copiosè largitur. 

Quam varia præterea et exploratu digna est, ista 
morum, vitz, et conformationis, qux in singulis 
animantium generibus agnoscitur, ratio! Horum 
alia gradiendo, alia serpendo, aves volando, et 
pisces denique nando apta, natura effinxit. Mirè 
quoque iis regionibus, quas singula incolunt, ac- 
commodata fuerunt; sub septentrione enim villo- 
rum aut lanæ vestitus est contra frigus tutamini; 
dum meridiem versus, pilosus et tenuior pellis, ne 
corpus æstu lædatur efħcit. Sunt etiam plerumque 
armis, præsidii causa instructa; et ne plura dicam, 
instinctibus istis gaudent, quibus quodque eorum 
etiamsi ratione expers in seligendo idoneo cibo, 
et procreando atque conservando genere suo, cer- 
tissimè regitur, 

Sed dum hæc singula quasi jure suo, animum 
ad scientiam et studia humaniora ducunt; species 
rerum universa vix minùs eodem tendit. Quis 
enim unquam, naturæ mutationes indentidem sub- 


lentis copiamy decus et amplitudinem, præsertim 
‚si ingenium ad musas proclivius esset, perlustra- 


verit, cui non erat voluptati ? 

Si ad terræ interiora spectes, ibi vis magna me- 

tallorum recnoditur,....ibique natura immania sem- 
per et inexplicanda molitur. Facilis humus undique 
dum celum æstiva luce recluditur, flores. fruges, 
fructusque fundit; et inter hyemem cum etiam, 
folia deciderint, et terre ornatus latè scnuerit,.... 
vastitas immanis, nubila, tenebre et fulgura co- 
ruscantia, dum cordi humano aliter terrorem incu- 
-tiunt, menti ingenuz voluptatem quandam præaltam 
ssubministrant. Natura quidem nunc speciem au- 
gustam potius, vel etiam horrendam, nunc verò 
lenem, cultam, et venustiorem ingďuit. Pulchri- 
tudo et majestas quædam abnormis ubicunque reg- 
nant. ; 
Hic montes silvestres attolluntur, illic valles 
jacent per quas errant amnes. Hic arva segete 
læta patent, illic saltus et lustra ferarum. Hic 
adde lenes rivorum strepitus, vestitus riparum, 
concentus avium, hemorumque comis. 

t Speluncæ, etiam, ‘ vivique lactis, et frigida 
Tempe,..mugitusque boûm, mollesque sub arbore 
somni,....non absunt? -> ` 

Has inter amænitates, cùm cælos latè patentes, 
cum mare ingens subinde refluens, et terras tanta 
varietate distinctas, lustremus, tanquam liquida 
voluptate perfunditur animus. Numen aliquod 
persentire videmur, quod naturam universam per- 
vadit, conservat, quasi anima imbuit, et latè pul- 
chritudine ornat. Etin håc tanta rerum ubertate, 
quomodo fieri potest, quin animus ingenuus, si 
locus modò doctrinam excolendo datus fuerit, amore 
ejus corriperetur? 

Plura autem restant. Literæ enim istæ, quibus 
artes atque res hominum gestx, poëtarum munera, 
et quicquid unquam de naturx ordine et ratione 
compertum fuit, memoriæ fucrunt predita,...frunt 
etiam quasi cognitjonis fontes, et studiorum inci- 
tamenta. 
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Pies 

Et inde, prout sua quemque trahat indoles, vel 
cultum, vel scientiam abunde haurire licet. Hoc 
modo vetustas reviviscit, et cum viris istis clariori- 
bus, quorum vitæ et exempla nobis sunt proposita, 
colloquimur. Ortus et provectior ætas Scienuarum, 
cum divitiis, ut ita dicam, mentis humanz cunctis, 
nisu myltg, et per longinqua tempora comparatis, 
recluduntur. Cultum, sapientiam, incepta, et quod- 
cunque vel hominum singulorum, vel gentium 
memoria dignius fuerint intuemur, et intuendo 
suscipimus. Quum homines igitur sese ad studia 
humaniora contulissent, innumera ferè, si ingenio 
saltem acriore sint, animum perciunt. Scientiæ 
fontes undique patent. 
sese subdit; atque proventus fructus simul et de- 
lectationis quam plurimus, dum ulteriora petunt, 
remuneratur ita ut, quò plùs sciant, eò plùs scire 
cupiant. Doctrinam excolendo quidem, animus, 
haud aliter quam corpus inter cibum et exercitati 
onem, validus ct potens fit; et revera, homines- 
ist, qui animum ita disciplina quadım rationis 
alore conformarunt, et ditaverunt, vix mints ab 
aliis, quàm hi à cæteris animalibus distant. Dotes, 
quibus ad consilium, imperium, cxteraque vitæ 
munera difficiliora pollent, excelsiores sunt, et quæ 
præmia honoris sibi, quasi jure suo, vindicant. Et 
ubinam gentium. quidem, fuit iste unquam tam 
ferus et immünsuetus repertus, qui etiumsi nequas 
quain possideret, tamen possidendas et laudandas 
esse censeret? 

Sin vero delectatio sola peteretur,...unde aptius 
vel uberius, quam ex Studiorum cultu, cuz homi- 
nes semper, ¢ esse animi remissionem Jiberalissi- 
mam et humanissimam judicârunt, haurire liceat? 
‘ Cztera enim,’ ut ait Cicero, ‘neque omnium 
hominum sunt, neque temporum, neque loco» 
rum: sed hxc studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant; secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium et solatium præbent; dclectant domi, 
non impediunt foras, pernoctant nobiscum, pere- 
grinantur, rusticantur.’ 


Scd, quum vita, rerum literarumque studiis de- 


dita, ita inGitancitis et deliciis suis abundet,....ex 
altera parte fatendum est, eam szpe etiam malis 
et incommodis stipari. Et, quoniam omnes, in re 
tantz magnitudinis vergatos, eniti oportet, ut qualia 
sint et quomodo effugienda compertum habeant, 
..de causis atque natur eorum fusius aliquid 
disserere erit necesse. l 

Mala igitur, quibus studiorum amantiores sunt 
obnoxii, et fohte vario proveniunt; atque eò seme 
per graviora sunt, quod mens culta et expolita 
acrius persentit. Furtim plerumque obrepunt; et 
molestie aliquid, potiùs quàm damni, sub initio 
præ se ferunt. Si quando autem diutiùs invaluis- 
sent, szvitiam quandam insolitam, ni fortiter iis 
obviam itum fuerit, sibi adsciscunt; et tandem eò 
usque nonnunquam, ut et animi corporisque vires 
labefactarint ct perdiderint, evaserunt. 

Sed ut altius omnia repetamus:...cdm homines 
i derint, nulla forsitan res est, quæ 


et intempestiva coÑsectatio. Etin hanc plerumque 
necessitate quadamẸincidunt. 

Ubicunque animgis in studia humanitatis et sci- 
entiz proclivior esf vi alta ingenii ac rationis ferè 
semper gaudet: of dum ordinem nature perquirit, 
vel opes vetustafis recolit, delectatur, non solum 
propterea quo doctrina locupletatus fuerit, sed 
etiam quod ugfis et honores, quibus doctrinå ista 
inserviat, praspicit. Et inde fit, ut, quo plus com- 
periat, eò Vis major accedat incitamenti. Siquis 
igitur, facultate quadam philosophiz praditus, et 
hoc modo concitatus, in studia sua totus incubuerit, 
vix aliter in iis versabatur, quin tandem animus 
ejus in nisum cogitationis perpetuum sese daret. 
‘Et, ex hujusmodi gonsuetudine, si forte usu diu- 
turniore obfirtnata fuerit, quanta et quam varia 
proveniunt mala! Modus est in rebus quem nemo 
unquam impune transgressus este Mens ipsa, for- 
tasse, ita suacte natura fuerit confoi mata, ut vim 
cositendi frii. perferre queat, 
quod plauè inaccciium est, multisque casibus ob- 


Dulcedo quedam gloriæ 


Sed. dum corporis | 
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noxium, przsit, ex mutuo eorum et mirando qui- 
dem nexu et consensu, altera alterius habituri sem- 
per obtemperatur. Et quoniam, inter nisum mentis 
nimium vel diuturniorem, corpus, dum motibus 
ejus paret, labefactatur,...mens ipsa, haud aliter, 
ut ita dicam, quàm arcus, qui tensus diu manserit, 
elasticitatem ejus simul incumbendo perditg Huic 
etiam accedit, quòd menti contemplationi teditæ, 
cùm in ulteriora semper nititur, quodcunque munus 
ab hâc vitæ ratione alienum, sese obtulerit, invisum 
ferè erit. Et, siquando res aliqua cogitationes ejus 
subitò dimoverit, et delectationem, qua jam poti- 
tura erat, surripuerit, fieri non potest, quin tædii 
ac perturbationis multum ei exinde concilarectur. 

Quinetiam hæcce literarum aviditas studiosos 
facile in secessum urget. Domi fere sese abdunt, 
quod locus ibi minus interpellationi datur : Et, si 
modo mentis ingeniique voluptate perfruantur, et 
doctrinæ opes, paulatim fortassè vel sibi ipsis inuti- 
les futuras, undique comparent, omnium, quecuns 
que ad corporis sanitatem pertineant, Juxta sunt 
improvidi. Dum alii inter suos Ixtantur, vel, per 
agros fortassè vagantes, subinde vires ex aëre puro 
et exercitatione repetunt, illi sua sponte ab his 
omnibus exulant. Sed, quoniam sese impune a 
natura diu alienare nequeunt.....malis paulatim ob- 

-sidentur. Tenebrosum aliquid mentem suffundit; 
et, sine dotibus istis salutiferis, quas aër et excr- 
citatio ministrant,...sanguis quasi venis moratur, 
nervi soluti funt, et systema totum vapidum, lax- 
um, et effætum evadit. 

In consuetudine autem mentis rerum literarum- 
que studiosæ, alia, præter nisum intempestivum, 
feré nocent. 

Commercium vitæ solitum plerisque est volup- 
tati. Sed, quo res ìta sese habeat,....multa quidem, 
qux docti rariùs sunt, veluti morum comitas urba- 
nior, et sales quidam, vel levis saltem sermonis 
facilitas, debent accedere. Exulanti vero, ut ita 
dicam, ab aliis, et contemplationi alt» perpetuò 
dedito, nec locus idoneus ferè nec indoles, qua ad 
hujusmodi cultum cum adducerent, Scie nize aman- 
tiori adsunt. Cultus externus etiam, graviori diu 
posthabitus, paulatim spernitur: et, quum hic de- 
sit, siquando in cætu solitò. versetur, brevi fere 
constat dotes, quibus ad scientiæ munera præalta 
valeat, cum ingenio istius, levis, ac festivi, minime 
convenire. | 

Sed dum solito colloqui¢ ita parum aptus sity... 
ex altera parte, sxpius ab eo sua sponte abhorret. 
Diu nova et recondita exquirere et mirari assucto, 
quod aliis in aperto est, ct communis equidem ser- 
monis consuetudo, vix oblectamenti aliquid offerunt. 

= Et revera, dum, scientiæ amore jnexplebili perci- 
tus, spatium cogitationis suæ undique ampliare 
conatur, respicere,... ct cum aliis, de his rebus, quæ 
jam amplius mentis complexum adimplere, vel 
novi aliquid subministrare nequeunt, coiloqui,.... 
est, quod rariùs sine inquietudinis sensu concedi- 
tur. 

Ita ipsum vitæ eommercium, quod, ut jam dixi, 
plerisque est vohuptati, szpe doloris potiùs quam 
remissionis conciliatrix evadit. Sub noctis adven- 
tum, è negotiis suis elapsi, mercator et artifex sese 
queunt in gremium consortionis pergratæ, ubi, 
inter nugas fortassè risusque hilaritatem, curz 
morcaces citò aufugient, recipere. At post nisus 
mentis validos, dieique labores quantoslibet, ubi 
reperiri potest cætus iste, ni fortè paucissimorum 
quidem, unde doctus, sese non potiùs pertæsum, 
et cum desiderio adamatæ solitudinis multo, eri- 
peret? . 

Sed, fortasse, cultus et amplificatio mentis ipsa, 
fiunt aliquando causæ infelicitatis ejus gravissimæ. 
Cateris præjacet undique spatii inexploranti quædam 
amplitudo, diu inter progrediendum, novi, pulchri 
et excelsi aliquid, cum delectationis inde proveni- 
entis plurimo, subinde largitura. At, cum naturæ 
studiosi, ab alta contemplatione destiterint, et intra 
limites cogitationis solitz, ut ita dicam, sese rece- 
perint,....res feré notæ, et communes, complexui 
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mentium suarum vix sufficiunt; ideoque, vacui, 
vexati, et miseri fiunt. 

Est etiam, ubi, innumera ista, quz vel recensu- 
erunt, vel recensuri sunt, circumspicientibus, ani- 
mus, vix aliter quàm si per mare altum, vastum 
et ignotum tenderent, obstupet et quodammodo 
deficit. 

Ex alterå parte, si studiosi musis operam suam 
potius dedissent, ratio mentis est. nonnihil diversa; 
vim istam enim, que poéte innascitur, contem- 
plando speciem rerum, vel quicquid decoris et ap- 
titudinis jis insit, quæ mens ipsa effingit, subinde 
expoliunt. lt inde fit, ut mores ingeniaque ho- 
minum, vel etiam literarum, gustu quodam facilè 
dignoscant. 

At sensus iste cultior, qui in secessu deliciarum 
iis plurimum p:xbet, foras prodeuntibus, propterea 
quod mulum à vitæ consuetudine solita dissidet, 
haud rarò maltum infelicitatis conciliat. Jn eo 
rerum statu, quem fictrix imaginatio simulat. quod- 
cunque sese ofivrat, est ex omni parte cultum, 
decorum, et amabile. Concinnitas et elegantia 
ubique enitent. Homines, quibuscum colloquun- 
tur, et quasi commorantur, dotibus ornatissimi 
sunt. Jrgenio, cultu, et honoris atque amicitix 
consuetudine quadam præaltâ et msolita, valent, 
At siquando è somniis istis excitati, prodierint, et 
in hic rerum hominunique turba scese versari ani- 
madverterint; nihil feré est, gustui mentis acriori 
conveniat. Dissimilitudo quxdam, molestiz et do- 
loris causa uberrima, undique agnosciture Ami- 
cum vix inveniunt; et tadio, vel etiam fastidio, 
nonnunquam ducti, tandem à vite commercio et 
officiis sese ex magna parte alienarunt. 

Ex hac mentis indole alia etiam proveniunt ma- 
la; quicquid enim ilis vel molesti, vel adversi, in 
vite decursu inciderit, ab eâ ferè vim novam et 
aliquando sxvitiam mutuat. 

( To be continued.) 
2E 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Observations upon certain passages in Mr. Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia, which appear to have a tendency 
to Subvert Kel gicn, and es:ablished a False Piulo- 
sepiy. 


[ Concluded. } 


In the course of this curious train of evidence 


that their love is not ‘ more an eager desire than | 
a tender delicate mixture of sentiment and sen- 
sation? They appear not only susceptible of 
the purest love, but many of them to possess 
hearts so generous and compassionate, that civie ` 
lized nations might profit by their example. 
Although they huve not ‘been liberally educat- | 
ed,’ nor ‘ lived in countries where the arts and 
sciences are cultivated to a considerable degree,’ 
they have carried their arts to a much higher 
degree of excellence, than to ‘crayon out an 
animal, a plant, or a country.’ And there is 
every reasen to suppose that they are not inferior 
in oratory to the native Americans. This, at least, 
is certain, that their thoughts are often far, very 
far, 6 above the level of plain narration.’ We 
find, too, that misery can produce poetry among 
them: not their own misery, but the misery of 
a disconsolate and nearly famished traveller, 
whom their kindness relieved. And while they 
have subjects like the story of Denman and 
Abdulkader, we must acknowledge that, however 
rude their compositions. the heroes of their songs 
are not inferior in magnaniimity to any in the 
Iliad or Aneid. The last argument which is 
brought against their being of the same species 
with the whites, is a comparison between them 
and the slaves of the Rumuns. A great deal of 
trouble is taken to show that the condition of the 
ancicnt slaves was much more deplorable than 
that of the enslaved Africans; and we are told 
that, ‘notwithstanding these ard other dis¢ou- - 
raging circumstances among the Romans, their 
slaves were often their rarest artists. ‘They 
excelled too in science, insomuch as to be usual- 
ly employed as tutors to their master’s children.’ 
Every classical reader must be astonished that a 
person who presumes to quote so freely from the 
ancients as Mr. Jefferson has done, could, even 
while he was treading on glassic ground, over- 
luok this obvious distinction, between the anctent 
any modern slaves. The negroes who are 
brough’ to this country are poor uncivilized 
creatures, as ignorant as they are unfortunate, 
and the greater part of them brought up in ser- 
vitude befcre they come: butthe ancient slaves, 
all know, were captives in war, ofttimes equally 
civilized with their conquerors, and frequently > 


against the blacks, Mr. Jefferson says‘ [t would.) far superior to them in al! the fine arts and use- 


be unfair to follow them to Africa for this inves- f| ful sciences. 


tigations 


No wonder, then, that they should 


We will consider them here, on the | be often freed, and even employed as instruc- 


same stage with the whites, and where the facts i tors. 


are not apocryphal on which a judgment is to 
be formed?’ What! would it be. unfair to view 
them in their own country and native condition, 
where the better sort live fearless and unrestrain- 
ed? And docs justice bid us examine their 
mentai powers, while in a state of servituae, 
rendered sullen by ignominy, and broken down 
by labour? And although in large and civilized 
communitics there never appear more than a 
few scattered geniuses who deserve attention, 
does impartiality command us to criticise the 
talents and literary productions of a few negroes 
who hate escaped the unhappy lot of their 
brethren ; and because they fall far short of 
Luropean excellence, to degrade their whole 
race below the rest of mankind? This may be 
modern equity, taught by modern philosophy. 
Mr. Park, however, who seems not to have been 
actuated by such refined notions of justice, has 
very ungenerously visited them in their own 
country ; and he has discovered, without submit- 
ing them ‘to the anatomical knife, to optical 
glasses, to analysis by fire or by solvents,’ that 
almost every feature of the mental portrait which 
Mr. Jefferson has attempted to delineate, is as 
ublike the original, as the most fantastic appear- 
ance which his curious looming mountain ever 
assumed, was to its real figure. Mr. Park has 
clearly shown, in the account of his adventures, 


- Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Jntuht agresti Latio. 


A precious sample this of philosophical reason- 


ing: because the uncivilized Africans are not as 
guod sculptors and poets as were the enslaved 
Greeks, they are not worthy to be called men. 
wir, Jefferson, however, very tenderly advises us 
not to draw a hasty conclusion, as that *conclu- 
sion wouid degrade a whole race of men from 
the rank in the scale of beings which their Cre- 
ator may perhaps have given them.’ Very pretty 
truly? the scale of beings which their Creator 
may perhaps have given them. Now let the 
reader add to this piece of tender advice the 
following passage ; and if prejudice has not cast 
a veil before him darker than night, he cannot 
but preceive that the whole diift of what we 
have been examining is to establish the brutal 
theory mentioned at the beginning of this long 
paragraph. The passage is this: ‘It is not 
against experience to suppose, that different 
species of the same genus, or varieties of the 
same species, may possess different qualificuuuns. 
Will not a lover of natural history, the:, one 
who views the gradations in all the raees of ani- 
mals with the eye of philo-opty, excuse un ct- 
fort to keep those in the department of man, as 
distinct as nature has formed ugm? Jierc let 


> 
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us leave the black men. And the reader, no 
doubt, ıs as happy to quit this tiresome investi- 
ation as is the writer. 

We will say nothing of Mr. Jefferson’s seven- 
teenth Query. in which he treats of the different 
religions in the State of Virginia. The princi- 
pal arguments in it are adduced to prove the 
impropriety of a retigious establishment; the 
merits or demerits of which it is not our busi- 
ness to discuss. And as to the unbecoming lr- 
vity with which religion in general is there 
treated, Wiliam Smith, Esq. of South-Carolina, 
in the Letters of Phocion, has already exposed 
it so judiciously and so handsomely, that every 
body who is displeased with Mr. Jefferson’s book 
must regret that Mr. Smith himself did not 
undertake to ‘ scrutinize and strip it of its bor- 
rowed garb.’ 

Thus have we gone through the principal 
parts in the Notes on Virginia which appear 
hostile to the religion of our forefathers. And it 
is hoped that no misrepresentation has been 
made, aid nothing indecorous uttered. If, how- 
ever, these observations be guilty of any injus- 
tice, the writer of them solemnly -declares that 
he is unsconscious of it; and, asan honest man, 
would rejoice to be corrected. 

It is easy enough to deny any thing. The 
axioms in mathematics have been denied ; even 
our existence has been doubted. But can any 
person who believes the testimony of his senses 
and reason, deny that the beok which offers a 
theory of the earth contrary to the scripture ac- 
count.of the creation; which denies the possi- 
bility of an universal deluge; which considers 
the Bible history as no better than ordinary tra- 
dition; which extols Voltaire and the French 
Encyclopedists, the imps who have inspired all 
the wickedness with which the world has of late 
years been infested; which says that the natives 

of America are older than those of Asia, though 
scripture says that the world was peopled from 
ene pair, placed in Asia; which considersit as 
a doubtful matter whether the blacks be reahy 
men, or only an intermediate grade belween us 
_- and the brutes; and which estcems all religions 


i. © good enough ;’ can he deny that this book is 


gn instrument of infidelity? Surely not: it bears 
the stamp of modern pnilosophy as palpably as 
Le compère Matthieu; not from its learning or 
ingenuity, but from the insidious manner in 
which it conveys what are called its philosophi- 
‘ cal doctrines. At all events, if by twisting and 
_glossing over the passages quoted, a doubt can 
possibly remain as to the justice of the charge 
brought against thein, it musi be conlessed that 
the author of the Notes on Virginia is ong of the 
mast confused and unintelligible writers that ever 
the world produced. And all good Christians 
should‘ardently hope that he would prefer the im- 
putation of being a bad composer, to the suspicion 
of being an humble follower of modern French 
philosophers. Wretched. indeed, is our country, 
if she is to be enlightened by these philosophers ; 
philosophers whose industry is equalled by no- 
thing but their vanity , whose pursuits are im- 
peded by no danger nor difficulty ; by no law, 
human or divine ; who think nothing too great 
for them to grasp, and nothing too minute to be 
observed: they dig into the bowels of the earth, 
and climb the loftiest mountains; they traverse 
the ocean, and explore the regions of air; they 
search the written records of antiquity, and the 
traditions of savages ; they build up theories of 
shells and bones and straws. And for what? 
Is it to render more stable the uncertain condi- 
tion of man? Is it to alleviate one of the miseries 
which afflict his nature? No; it is to banish 
civilization from the earth, that we may be reduc- 
ed to the state of savages; to pluck from the 
Wretched their sweetest consolation; to extin- 
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guish the only light by which the Christian 
hopes to cheer the gloomy hour of death; to 
quench the thirst for immortality which the 
Creator has attached to our nature ; to degrade 
us from the rank of angels, to which we are 
taught to aspire, that we may complete the cata- 
logue of brutes. In Great Britain, thanks to her 
pious and learned divines and philosophers, they 
have been silenced and put to contusion. There, 
a veteran band has met them face to face; has 


given them blow for blow, fact for theory, solid. 


reason for superficial gloss, and contempt tor 
ridicule. But in this country, though no one has 
genius to write like Voltaire, and though party 
squabbles engross the princ!pal attention of the 
community; yet, when tne business of regulat- 
ing the commonwealth affords leisure for other 
considerations, there is hardly a young snark to 
be found who is not a profound politucian, and a 
philosopher into the bargain. The newly licens- 
ed attorney, who can scarcely draught a declara- 
tion ; the merchant’s clerk, whose bighest know- 
ledge is to get a note discounted; the young 
doctor, who does not know the diilerence between 
the < skin and scarf skin;’ and the young buck, 
who knows nothing at all; can all talk, by the 
hour, about the rights of man, and about mam- 
moth bones and oyster-shells; they can make it 
as plain as an axiom, that all mankind are us 
cqual as a set of ninepins; and that Moses knew 
no more about the age of the world than a 
Mohock. 

The writer cannot ccnclude these remarks 
Without expressing his regret that more of the 
well-disposed amoung his young countrymen do 
not devote their leisure hours to the attainment 
of useful learning, rather than to frivolous amt: +e- 
ments or political wrangling. If more took 
pains to understand the nature of the subjects 
about which they pretend to dispute, there woula 
necessarily be more thinking, and less talking ; 
and we might reasonably expect that sober in- 
vestigation would take place of that iWiberal and 
individual abuse which is so prevalent; more 
becoming the Moors uf Ludamar than civilized 
Americans. If but a few young men of talents 
would devote their spare hours to the altainment 
of true ‘knowledge, and join hand and heart to- 
gether, they might in time become a Spartan 
phalanx, which would. at least, make a noble, if 
not a successful stand against the barbarian 
host, who, it is to be feared, are silently plotting 
to throw off the restraints of reiigion, and to 
bear down the essential principles of govern- 
meni. 
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FOR THE PORT FCLIO. i 
REV. Mr. ABERCROMBIE’S SERMON. 


We understand, from valid authority, that, in 
consequence of the request of many of the lite- 
rary and political friends of the Rev. James 
ABERCROMBIE, that gentleman intends, in the 
course of a few wecks, to publish his sermon on 
the death of General Hamitton. ‘Themes so 
copious and interesting, as the baneful practice 
of cducling, and the last mournful consequence 
of this Gothic vice, will hot only excite, but, we 
may take leave to add, will disp/ay the powers 
of the reverend orator, as a Christian minister, 
umd an eloquent panegyrist. 


SEED 
er 


FOR THE PURT FOLIO. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF VOLNEY’S TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 

The celebrated author of Travels through 
Syria. has very lately puvlished at Paris Tableau 
du Ci:mat et du sol des Etats Unis, Fc. For the 
honour of our country, we are happy to karn 
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in a state of great forwardness, by Mr. CHARLES 
B. Brown, of ias city, whose talents as an aue 
thor in vatious walks of literature have been 
long advantageously known to the public, and 
whose scrupulous purity of style, industrious 
habits, and knowledge of the French idiom, ren- 
der him fully adequate to the task of a transla- 
tor. We have had the double opportunity of 
secing g portion of Mr. Brown's translation, 
and that published for Mw Johnson, the British 
bookseller. It gives us pleasure to add, that the 
domestic version is fully equal, if pot superior, 
to the foreign; and, for the reputation of a very 
ingenious man of letters, and the emolument of 
one of the most respectable bookscliers in Ame- 
rica, we sincerely wish that these travels may 
be purchased with avidity, and criticised with 
candour. 
me 


LEVITY. 
[Trom Gray’s Norfolk Register.] 


CiırcuLar LETTERS—Are not more common 
from our knowing members of congress to their 
consiftuents, than they are from the kind, atten- 
tive, and intelligent merchants of the Hans-Towns 
to their friends in America. -These latter, also, 
never fail to print their circulars, which they 
generally send in duplicate and triplicate; with 
price-current and other papers inclosed, in such 
quantities, as Lo amount to no trifling sum for 
pestage m the course of a year. Another cir- 
cumstance attends the receipts of those commu- 
nications; from ignorance of the topography of 
this country, or carelesness of the expense occa- 
sioned, the writers ficquently send them to that 
port most distant from their address. Many acts 
of retaliation have been practised; a merchant 
of Balttmore once inclosed to Ruckerand Wort- 
mann’ of Hamburg one hundred of their own 
letters, by way of Spain—and a wag in Philadel- 
phia, some vears ago, addressed the follos ing 
tetier fu anucatr Plambuig house, which we ree 
publish as a speciinen of goud practical humour, 


Philadel: hia, Dec. 10, 1797. 
To Mr. J. Amberg, a merchant in Hamburz. 


J had the peculiar satisfaction of receiving, on 
the 7th iñstant, by the way of Baltimore, your 
very respectable favour of the first of January last, 
covering a price-current of Hamburg, and a state 
of ycur market for articles of import as well as 
export. | 

Having been honoured with several dike cem- 
munications from you. by the way of Bostons 
New-Loruk, &c. for which I hare paid several 
Gollars postage, I thought it but gust and grat- 
ful to make some bancsome echnowlesyrenicnts 
of such singular favours, and have, therefore, in- 
closed, for your perusal. Poulsen's Almanac, for 
the present year, in which you will hod some 
very shrewd prognosti:s of tic weather; and 
although the year will in a lew deys expire, yet 
it will, no doubt, afford you preat phasure to 
know that we mostly have some kind of weather 
in this outlandish country; and, furthermore, it 
must prove very agreeable tu be infot med of tre 
kind we have had even in times past. 

For your further information, | have sent here- 
with *Gale’s Indgpendent Gazetteer,’ tor Jan. 3, 
1797 ; in it you will perceive advertised for sale, 
‘twenty thousand weight of rappee suull, fit tor 
ex ollation;’ @ capital job; and several other 
cuvertisements and articles of equal value and 
p csept utility. 

l tave annexed, for your particular govern. 
ment, a list of several avicles of domestic pro- 
Cuce and n: ona‘ucture, which, I bave no doubt, 


that a translation of this interesting work is now | will’ al-o costivute much to your advantage. 


F 
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‘This goes via England, and you may expect 
to have the benefit of frequently hearing from 
me in the same way. Waiting your very agreeable 
commands, I am yours, &c. 


PRICES-CURRENT, 


“~INCLOSED IN THE ABOVE LETTER. 


Potato's—Small ones, 2s. 10d. to 3s. "3d. per 

bushel; large and mealy, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. 
Cabbage—Small and rough, 2d. to 4d. per head; 

larre, fit for sour-crout, 6d. to 10d. 

Onions—Red and strong 5d. to 10d. per rope; 
white and comfortable, 1s. 3d. to Is. 10d. 

*Magnolio ‘Flowers—2d. to 5d. per bunch; 
none at the market. i 
Bear’s meat—Best quality, 10d. to Is. 6d. per 
Ib. 

Samp—9d. to lld. per quart. 

Rabbits——Skin and all, 53d. to 11łd. per 
piece. 

Opossums—Single bellied, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 7d. 
per piece; double bellied, 5s. to 7s. 6d. 

Eggs—Fresh laid and virgin, 1s.'8d. to 2s. 
with chickens in the same. 

Cows ‘Tails—1d. per piece. 

Bull's do.—2d. to 4d. do. — aTi 

Pepperpot—Made of tripe, 3d. a cupful; with 
chickens in it, 5d. oe 

*Cash—7s. 6d.'per dollar. 

gop Articles marked thus *, are not to be de- 
pended upon for large supplies. i 


THE CONVENIENCE OF COUGHING. 
- [From the Sentimental Magazine. } 


SIR, 

There are few disorders incident to the human 
frame, which people seem more desirous of cur- 
ing than a cough. For their timidity, in this 
respect, I never could obtain a proper reason. 
Coughing is, unquestionably, in seme cases, at- 
tended with a. degree of pain; but, have we 
actually arrived at an age of light, and reason, 
and philosophy, and yet cannot endure a little 
pain? Admitting that the pain is on some occa- 
sions troublesome; or granting that it is, on 
those occasions, much greater than it has been 
represented; is there nothing to balance it? Is 
not the possession of a cough, and the liberty of 
using it when we please, an advantage of the 
first importance? It is, indeed, so valuable a 
substitute for speech, that I do not see how we 
can part with it, without suppressing those 
opinions, which we are not allowed to give in 
words. = 

The great utility of coughing appears princi- 
pally in the senate, the pulpit, und at the bar. 
To begin with the senate. Suppose a member 
had made a speech so long as to become tire- 
some, and so dull as to create no interest, and 
that he still persists in wearing out the patience 
of his bearers, what are they to do? 
them dare to interrupt him in words; not even 
the Speaker of the house himself can request 
him to conclude before he pleases. What then 
is to be done? Why, sir, half a dozen, or a 
dozen of his brethren begin a conghing chorus, 
Which they repeat until he is completely put to 
Silence. And it very fortunately happens that 
this venerable assembly hold their sittings in 
winter, when coughs are more fiequent than at 
any other season, and when, consequently, a 
member may provide himself with this method 
to reply, at a very easy rate. | 

In the church, coughing is of considerable 
service. Ifthe rev. Mr. A Or the dean of 
B or the bishop of C » happen to say 
any thing which seems to allude to a person or 
persons present, they can immediately commu- 


through a whole dialogue, at the expense of the 


j destine cough between his opponent and the 


None of |. 
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nicate their opinions to one another, by a gentle, 
tickling cough, ay, and understand each other 


preacher, who thinks, poor man! that their 
lungs are touched; whereas it is only their con- 
sciences. 

At the bar, during the harangue of some able 
and eloquent lawyer, I have often heard a clan- 


jury, which was translated into very plain Eng- 
lish when they came to give their verdict. 
Winks and nods any person may detect, but 
the language of coughing is confined to your 
old practitioners. 

In the private intercourses of life, the advan- 
tage of coughing have, I dare say, been experi- 
enced by most persons who will honour this letter 
with a perusal. At the tea-table, when charac- 
ters come to be discussed, upon which occasion 
it may not be always safe to speak out, a cough 
supplies the want of words. Praise an absent 
character, and accompany your words with a 
proper intermixture of coughing, and the com- 
pany will immediately understand that you mean 
the very reverse of what you say. In another 
case, when a person advances any thing te which 
you are not dispesed to assent, but which, for 
certain reasons, you do hot choose to contradict, | 
a cough will explain your intention very fully. 
This is particularly useful when listening to 
what old aunts and uncles advance, from whom 
we have great expectations, and who, therefore, 
must not be thwarted. It will likewise often 
happen that we are tempted to laugh, and yet 
must suppress it: this is exceedingly painful, 
especially when we see another person in the 
same situation. The laugh begins involuntarily ; 
but any expert person may soon change it into 
a fit of coughing; and when he is black in the 
face, who will dare to dispute the severity of the 
disease ? 

In playing at cards, I know, from experience, 
that coughing is much resorted to, although I 
can by no means defend any practice that is un- 
fair. The Tabithas and Dorothys, however, do 
not scruple to inform each other of the state of 
their hands by means of a gentle coughing duet, 
intelligible only to themselves, I am convinced I 
have lost many a game because my opponents 
were not provided with pectoral lozenges, or sat 
with their back to the door, or slept with a win- 
dow open, or some other cause; while I well 
know they would not have parted with their cough 
for five shillings per night. 

I have thus, Sir, set down at random some of 
the advantages of coughing ; and I hope that the 
ingenious gentleman who executes the medical 
department of your Magazine, will hereafter 
mention this disorder with a becoming tender- 
ness, and not hint at a cure, which, I am per- 
suaded, would be to all the personages above 
mentioned a very great misfortune. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
TUussiPHiILus, 


[re 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SECOND VOLUNE OF 


PINKERTON’S GEOGRAPHY. 


Messrs. Conran have, with great care and 
expense, at length completed an edition of a 
most valuable scientific work, and vol. II, of. 
Pinkerton’s Geography, exhibiting a view of our 
own country, will probably be perused with still 
more interest, than the first. During the pro- 
gress of this work through the Press, we have 
had leisure to examine the criticisms of every 
Literary Journal which deserves attention, either 
for ils age, accuracy, or reputation. We find 


quarterly in the capital of Scotland 


an universal suffrage of the critics, in favour of 
these volumes, and the® Edinourgh Review which 
is not Jess remarkable for its rigour of analysis, 
and the severity of its strictures, than for spark- 


‘ling wit, and ingenuity of illustration has very 


liberally extolled our author. Even the Anti- 
Jacobin, a journal which is austere to that party 
in politics, of which, itis supposed, Mr. Pinker-. 
ten is a member, has, on this occasion, omitted 
all acrimony of invective, to give place to the most 
candid commendation. It appears, therefore, 
that this ingenious, copious, and useful system of 
a science, at once papular and indispensable, is 
eminently entitled to the patronage of the Ame- 
rican Public, and we have the satisfaction to 
State that the enterprizing booksellers, who have 
embarked in an expensive undertaking, will not 
be reluctantly rewarded for their useful labours . 
= 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AMERICAN EDITION oF FERGUSON’S 
Roman History. 


Messrs. Poyntell and Co. will shortly put te 
press Dr. Fercuson’s History of the Progress 
and Termination of the Roman Republic. Few 
books of the historical class abound more in 
sterling good sense, and practical wisdom, than 
this instructive narrative of the exploits and dis- 
sensions of a great people. The style of Dr. 
Ferguson is manly, nervous, perspicuous and 
simple. It is not perpetually ¢ ambitious of or- 
nament.’ It does not so much resemble the 
tawdry purple of Gibbon and Gillies, as the more 
modest array of Xenophon and Cæsar. Itis the 
style not of declamation, but of business; and to 
adopt a fine allusion from Horace, Splendeat 
usu. 

This excellent work has passed through five 
editions, by the last of which the American copy 
will be regulated. The Publishers, studious of 
the reader’s economy and convenience, intend 
to compress the five volumes into three. These 
will be carefully and elegantly printed, ina män- - 
ner, which will not dishonour the Américan 
press, nor tarnish the reputation of a book, 
which the soldier may study for its mihtary, and 
the statesman, for its political, science; a work, 
whose lessons, if they do not inspire additional 
confidence in the o/d theories of Government, 
will, at least, deter the most outrageous Patriot 
from rashly tempting the new. ` 

Mr. H. Maxwell, has printed in a very beau- 
tiful manner, a small edition in octava, of Campt 
bell’s ¢ Pleasures of Hope,’ together with many 
fugiuve Poems, some of which shave never be- 
fore appeared, except in ephemeral publications. 
This edition is rendered still more Valuable to 
the lover of fine Poetry, in consequence of the 
agreeable addition of that charming Poem, ‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory.’ This elegant volume is 
a 

* This is a new Journal of Literature, published 
; and, as we are ine 
formed from the mest correct and respectable autherity, 
is conducted by aclub of Oxford and Edinburgh scholars, 
who have displayed so much Genius, Learning and in- 
dustry in their critical researches, that their Review, 
though still in its infancy, rivals in extent of public pa- . 
tronage, the most favoured of the cldand established 
Journals. In the front of these Scottish Critics, we find 
the name of H. Brougham, Esq. who has recently dis- 
tinguished himself by a profound and elequent work, on 
the Colonial Policy of Great Britain. We have had an 
opportunity, which we eagerly enjoyed, to peruse some 
of the initial numbers of the Edinburgh Review, and, 
with the exception of a very few articles, either of dan- 
gerous latitude, or fastidious and merciless censure, we. 
had every reason to admire the wit, and acuteness of the 
mgenmious young men, who, under ‘the shelter of aca-. 
demic bowers’ so ably analyse the Literature of the age. 


a favourable specimen of American typography ; 
and we are assured by one, whose. professional 
employment demands a diligent scrutiny of the 
pages, and who has brighter eyes to detect the 
motes of error, than we, that this 1s nearly an 
immaculate edition. 

Mr. James Humphreys, has published an ex- 
cellent, and greatly improved edition of Mon- 
tefiore’s Commerical Dictionary. The Pub- 
lisher has obtained the assistance of some 
ingenious American, who has manifested great 
industry, as well as ability; in the useful task of 
correcting and enlarging this.work. Itis incom- 
parably superior to the London edition, and in 
its present reformed state, ought to be the ma- 
nual of every merchant. The nature, extent, and 
use of the various alterations in these volumes are 
very well indicated in a Preface by the Ameri- 
can editor, written with perspicuity, spirit and 
elegance. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH 
THE KING 0 STEPHENS AND AGNEW. 


This case was argued to-day at great length, 
and with universally acknowledged ability, -by 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Erskine, Mr Gar- 
row, Mr. Adam, Mr. Wood, and M. Abbott en 
one side; and by Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Gibbs, on 
the other. To detail all the arguments which 
the ingenuity of Counsel suggested on so ap- 
parently simple a point, as the legal definition of 
the word ‘ until,’ would occupy at least three 
columns of a newspaper; for the arguments ex- 
hausted three hours of the time of the court, 
but without tiring at all the patience either of the 
Judges or the Jury. We shall endeavour to 
shew the importance ef the word ¢ until,’ in the 
present case with as much conciseness as per- 
spicuity will admit of. : 
By the 33d. George 3. cap. 52, certain penal- 
ties are inflicted..on British subjects, in the 
service of Government, or of the East-India 
Company, residing in the East-Indies, for taking 
bribes, kce To constitute the completion of the 
offence against which the statute, is directed, it 
is requisite that the bribe shall be taken, whilst 
the party taking it is resident in India, and in 
the service of Government, or the Ejust-India 
Company. No person in a different situation 
comes within the meaning of the statute. The 
averment in the information on which the defts 
were found guilty is, that they were in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, for a great 
‘length of time, to wit, from the Ist of January, 
" 1794, until the 29th of November, 17953 and 
that they commuted the offence, Kc. on the 29th 
of November, 1795. On ail sides itis admitied, 
that they could not commit the offence (as ser- 
vants of the East-India Company, &c.) when 
divested of that character and description which 
is incorporated With the substance of the 
-crime. Mr. Dallas had moved in arrest of judg- 
Ment on the ground that until was a word of 
exclusion af the 29th November, 1795. By be- 
ing described as servants, &c. witi! that day, they 
could not, he contended, commit that offence, as 
servants, &c. on that day. Many learned argu- 
ments were urged; many cases cited; and even 
some pleasantry found way into the discussion. 
Said the Attorney General, ‘If I ask a friend to 
dine with me and stay until the next day, is he 
to order his carriage a twelve at night, before 
the next day ?’ ‘ 
Mr. Erskine repeated the line— 
As chaste as ice until the marriage day. 


Are you to exclude the marriage day, and to 
presume the Jady unchaste at the close of the 
preceding day? Yet such is the coasequence of 
the doctrine of exclusions 


| like the orations of the hour. 
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Mr. Dallas. If my friend, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, insists on until being an inclusive term, 
were I to ask him to dine, and knowiug his time 
to be precious, should say, ¢ I'N not send for you 
until dinner is ready,’ I should fulfil my -invita- 


tion were I to send for him when dinner is over., 


And Mr. Erskine’s illustration is still more un- 
fo r unate, for if until be inclusive, the bride must 
be ‘chaste as ice,’ the entire of the marriage day; 
which my learned friend, some years ago, would 
not, I think, have contended for. 

The Court for the present, postponed their 
decision. 

omm 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Ruricola”s wood is ‘exempt from public 
haunt,’ and he finds ‘ tongues in the trees’ We 
know him to be blest with that genuine inde- 
pendence, 

serere ooe o. Whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 


Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


The political remarks and salutary cautions 
of HortTENstius claim an. attentive and dispas- 
sionate perusal. The style of this writer, like 
his sentiments, is manly and pure, neither rant- 
ing, like the demagogues of the day, nor tawdry, 
In our next 
number, we shall resume the thread of his spe- 
culations, and it is peculiarly agreeable to the 
Editor, at this time, to call the attention of his 
countrymen to the things which belong to their 
peace. It may not be dissembled, it may not be 
suppressed, and it shall not be spoken, in a voice 
craven or low, WE ARE ON THE EVE OF GREAT 
DISASTERS. We approach rapidly to the crisis 
of political fever. It imports us, therefore, vigi- 
lantly to regard and boldly to indicate the symp- 
toms; and to act with a decisiveness, prompti- 
tude, and spirit, proportioned to the peril of the 
hour. The example of our correspondent, and 
the wishes of the Editor, are fully justified by 
the authority of Sir Witiiam Jones, who was, 
indeed, a free, sovereign, and independent man, 
and who has said with truth and eloquence. Jt 
has ləng been my opinion, that, in times of na- 
tional adversity, those citizens are entitled to 
the highest praise, who, by personal exertions, or 
active valour, promote, at their private hazara, the 
general welfare; that the second rank in the 
scale of honour is due to those, who in the great 
council of the nation, or in other a-scmbilies, 
legally convened, propose and enforce with manly 
eloquence, what they conceive to be salutary or 
expedient on the occasion; and that the third 
place remains for those persons, who, when they 
have neither a necessity to act, nor a fair oppor- 
tunity to speak, IMPART, IN WRITING, to their 
countrymen such opinions as their reason ufi- 
proves, and such knowledge as their painful re- 
searches have enabled them to acquire. 

With these restrictions, the sword, the tongue, 
and the pen, which have too often been employ- 


i ed by the worst passions to the worst purposes, 
{ may become the instruments of exalted virtue; 


MDstruments, which itis not the right only, but 
the duty of every man to use, who can use 
them.” 


It is our anxious wish that ‘ AsMoDFO, a cor- 
respondent not more a favourite with the Mditor 
than with the public, will promptiy accede to 
our proposition, that he would present our rea- 
ders, in the form of essays, comprising two or 
three of the Idylls, an entire poctical version of 
Solomon’s Songs, on tue medel which A. so 
judiciously adopted, in tne charming specimens 
inserted in our second volume. If this exhorta- 
tion of the Laitor be lightly regarded by his 
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respectable’ correspondent, or if a poet’s indo- 
lence, ora country gentleman's occupation, inter- 
fere, still AsmopEo may be stimulated to the 
accomplishment of this task, so much desired 
by the Editor, by the assurance, that, in the 
opinion of the accomplished Mr. Moore, no 
pastoral poetry, in any American publication, is 
comparable to the above. specimens, versified 
from the elegant Epithalamium of the Ovid of 
Judea. Ina late interview with Mr. M, a critic 
whose taste and judgment in polite literature 
would hardly be denied by the most arrogant 
Zoilus, we listened, with a cordial assent, to the 
most liberal encomium upon the peculiar quali- 
fications of A, for this enamelled walk of tender 
and amatory poetry, beautiful for its happy union 
of the graces of nature, and simplicity with 
all the splendor of oriental ornament. 

We hope soon to have a favourable response 
from A; and, meanwhile, if he wish to consult 
the new version, and, above all, the elegant notes 
of John Mason Goode, appended to this Hebrew 
pastoral, we can furnish him with the volume. 
We strenuously advise A to preserve the metre 
he originally adopted, as one of the principal 
objections to Mr. G’s translation is the heaviness 
which his chotce of stanza sometimes imposes ; 
while, on the contrary, the vivacity and fluency 
of Asmodeo’s measures are finely adapted to re- 
present the Loves and Graces of Eastern Poetry. 


.© Harcourt’s complaint of the coquetry of his 
Amanda, and of her visible partiality to a weak 
and coxcombical rival, would not be interesting 
even to our gayer and lounging readers. The 
case is not a new one, and, though it may de- 
serve compassion, will be pronounced, by every 
woman, too common and trite. He, and his fa- 
vourcd rival are the Edwin and Sir Topaz of 
Dr. PARNELL. 


He felt the charms of Edith’s eves, 
Neg waited hope to gain ihe prizes 
Could jadies look within ; 
But, one Sir Topaz, «rese’d with art, 
And, if a «bafe can win a heart, 
He has a shafge to win, 


‘ FLoxran's correspondence is resumed, and 
the literary amusements of this author are not 
less pleasing to many, than useful to bhiin. We 
gladly accept his proffer. A series of papers of 
thal classicu! cast, to which he alludes, is not only 
highly agreeable to the Editor, but interesting 
to that description of scholars, which he is most 
solicitous to enrol on the list of his judicious 
friends. Critical canons, derived from the im- 
mortal work of the Poet of Mantua, must always 
combine vcauly with use. 


‘Retrospect, from the moral pencil of T? 
will be regarded with great complacency Ly every 
contemplative mina. Themes of sor:ow do net 
alwoys weaken, they often for'ify the spirit, and 
it refreshes the eve to be sometimes averted from 
the gaudy tulips of life, and to repose on the 
sober cypress. 


An ironica! ¢ Eulogy onthe Times,’ by the 
comic author of € Terrible Tractoration,’ as de- 
rived from a volume of original Poems, which 
Mr. Fessenden has very lately puboshed in Loa- 
don. They add to the fair fame of this ingente 
ous Writer. and theis claims to puilic notice a'e 
fully sanctioned by che decisive approbi tion of 
W. Girrory, lsg. who, we know, examined and 
revised the munuseriot, which was subnntied to 
his friendly criticism. We have very often 
manifested our respect for the opinions of the 
translator of JuvesaLe We venerate his pra- 
ciples, and we icpeat his Poetry. IP Ae has 
praised the Poems of cur Amctican Bard, this 
is a sufficient reason ter thei favourable recep- 
tion at home and abroace 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
RETROSPECT. 
ADDRESSED TO W**#se8 


When youth's soft paths, by fancy’s feet were 
worn, 

And joy’s gay carol wak'd the blue-ey’d morn; 

*Twas mine to pour on memory'’s lucid stream 

The sunny radiance of hope's golden beam: 

To watch, with timid glance, each sparkling ray, 

And, raptur’d, mark the ‘ vivid reflex’ play— 

To cull Hyblean fragrance from thejbower, 

The snowy blossom, and the blooming flower, 

With myrtle wreaths the olive leaf to twine— 

For friendship and the balm of peace were mine: 

Till wisdom’s voice breath’d softly in mine ear, 

t Thy place of rest, Eliza, is not here; 

Lean not on earth, ‘twill pierce thee to the heart, 

Arise! and on the wings of faith depart? 

Truth’s starry seal attests the solemn sound, 

And nature, trembling, felt her keenest wound ; 

Round my frail breast her plastic hand had wove 

The soft, endearing ties of filial love; 

All that was sweet, or delicate, or fair, 

All that was feminine, in voice or ait; 

Each look, each gesture, mildly beam’d on me, 

And all, my sainted mother! died with thee! 

In heaven's pure image was thy virtue form’d, 

By wisdom cultur’d, and by kindness warm'd; 

Meek piety, with soft maternal grace, 

Shone on thy brow, and smil’d upon thy face; 

Thou wert the guiding star, serenely bright, 

That shed on life’s dim vale its mellow light. 

God is my witness, that I ask'd not wealth, 

Nor human honours, nor the glow of health— 

But, Oh! my bursting heart! what pangs were 
thine ! 

Each treasur'd blessing calmly to resign! 

Yet HE, who taught the lightning where to rise, 

And heard his thunder rend the stornty skies; 

That Power, who bade the foaming billows roll, 

Their force can temper, and their rage control: 


_Can’st bind the whirlwind, bid the earthquake 


' Cease, 
And, in the wreck of nature, whisper peace. 


val 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
Messrs. Epirors, 


If the following extract from a volume of ‘Original 
Poems,’ published in England, by Tomas Green 
FEssENDEN, Esq. (and of which, perhaps, the writer 
of this article is the only person in the United States 
who is possessed of a copy), meets your approbation, 
you will please to give it a place in your useful publi- 
cation. It may be well, however, for the sake of your 
whimsical innovators in religion and politics, whose 
heads are generally as weak as their hearts are wick- 
ed, to premise, that this little poem is tronica!, its 
author no disorganizer, nora disciple of Paine or 
Godwin, but indulges himself in a sneer at the ex- 
pense of those, who are sedulously employed in sap- 
ping the foundations of civilization and social order. 


- EULOGY ON THE TIMES. 


Let poets scrawl satiric rhymes, 
And sketch the follies of the times, 
With much caricaturing ; 
‘But I, a d0n-ton Bard, declare 
A set of slanderers they are, 
E’n past a Job’s enduring — 


Let crabbed cynics snarl away, 
And pious parsons preach and pray 
Against the vices reigning ; 
That mankind are so wicked grown, 
Morality is scarcely known, 
And true religion waning— 
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Societies, who vice suppress, 

May make a rumpus; ne’ertheless, 
Our’s is the best pf ages; 

Such bum-drum folks our fathers were, 

They could no more with us compare 
Than Hottentots with Sages. 


It puts the poet in a pet, 
To think of THEM, a oulgar set ; 
But we, thank G—, are Quanity! 


For we have found the eighteenth century, | 
_ What ne'er was known before, I'll venture ye, 


Religion's no Reality. 


Tom Paine and Godwin both can tell . 
That there is no such thing as hell! 
A doctrine mighty pleasant; 
Your old wives tales of an hereafter 
Are things for ridicule and laughter, 
While we enjoy the present. 


We've nought to do, but frisk about, — 

At midnight ball and Sunday rout, 
And Bacchanalian revel; 

To gamble. drink, and live at ease, 

Our great and noble selves to please, 
Nor care for man nor devil. 


‘In these good times, with little pains, 


And scarce a penny worth of brains, 

A man with great propriety, 
With some small msk of being hung, 
May cut a pretty dash among 

The foremost in society. 


Good reader, I'll suppose, for once, 
Thou art no better than a dunce, 
But wishest to be famous; 
I'll tell thee how, with decent luck, 
Thou may’st become as great a buck, 
As any one could name us. 


When first in high-life you commence 

To virtue, reason, common-sense, 
You'll please to bid adieu, sir; 

And, lest some brother rake be higher, 

Drink, till your blood be all on fire, 
And face of crimson hue, sir. 


Thus you'll be dubb’d a dashing blade, 

And, by the genteel world, be said 
To be a man of spirit ; 

For stylish folks despise the chaps, 


Who, think that they may rise, perhaps, 


By industry and merit. 


With lubric arts, and wily tongue, 
Debauch some maiden, fair and young, 
For that will be genteel; 
Be‘not too scrupulous ; win the fair; 
Then leave the frail one to despair: 
A rake should never fecl. 


When wine has made your courage stout, 
In midnight revel sally out, 

Insulting all you meet; 
Play pretty pranks about the town, 


Break windows, knock the watchmen down, 


Your frolic to complete! 


Besides exhibiting your parts, 

You're sure to win the ladies’ hearts 
By dint of dissipation ; 

Since ‘every woman is a rake,’ 

A fool may know what steps to take 
Xo gain her approbation. 


hy } -actising these famous rules, 
Youll gain from wicked men and fools 
-. workd of admiration ; 


And, as we know, from good authority, 
Such folks compose a ciear majority, 
There needs no hesitation. 
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While loudly blows the hollow blast, 

. And all without is dark and drear, 
Fond memory points to pleasures past, 
And calls forth warm affection’s tear. 


Bright fancy oft recals the hours, 
Which stole on downy wings away, 
When friendship twin'd her fairest flowers, 
To deck my brow with colours gay. 


Remember’d joys, like pleasing dreams, 
Leave sweet impressions on the heart; 
When through life’s clouds affection beams, 
It takes from woe its keenest dart. 

eee 


SELECTED POETRY. 


VERSES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


On a biforked hill, with fame’s ever-green crown’d, 
: Encircled with azure serene; . 
, Whilst the sylphs of his fancy play’d wantonly 
A round, 

:ı Willy Shakspeare enliven’d the scene. 


As all-pensive he sat, keen-ey'd Wisdom drew 
near, 
Just sent from the regions above; 
And smiling she whisper’d this truth in his ear, 
Thy lays breathe the spirit of Jove. 


To his side came the museof the bowl and the 
blade : 
To hail him great prince of her art; 
Whilst Comedy roundall those dimples display‘d, 
That give a brisk pulse to the heart. 
_ Bright Genius approach’d him with pleasing re- 
spect, | | 
In her arms a young eagle she bore, 
To shew, if unshackled with icy neglect, 
To what wonderful heights she could soar. 


Recumbent before him, straight dropt the sweet 
maid, | 
And expanding the wings of her bird, 
‘Take the quill of Sublimity, SHaxspsarg,’ she 
said, ‘ 
‘ And go fashion the tear-starting word.’ 


| To Genius he bow'd, as he pluck'd forth the 


quill, 
Te the breeze were his vestments unfurl’d, 
Like a sun-beam, with fancy he fled from the 
hill, | 
- To charm and illumine the world. 
For the good of mankind he rare precepts con- 
vey'd, 
And his strains had such power o'er the ear, 
That, whenever he pleas’d, fram the concourse 
that stray’d, 
Fle could draw forth a smile or a tear. 


Old Time knew his worth, with she sigh of 
esteem 
From the earth bid sweet Willy arise; 
With his genius he fled, but has left us bi 
theme, | 
Which shall ever be dear to the wise. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. | 
 ~BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ: 
| No. 100. 
Story of Dorville and Adelaide concluded. 


Adelaide, supported by her piety, by the re- 
collection of her vows, and by the retrospect of 
a life, until then irreproachable, for a long time 
successfully combated the violence of her pas- 
sion. Her triumph was, however, embittered by 
that secret and corrosive sorrow, which € sheds 
no tear,’ © but consumes the heart.’ The idea 
particularly that she rendered him miserable, for 
whom she would have sacrificed her life, became 
too‘oppressive to be endured. ‘This ct 
which no love truly ardent can ever withstand, 

„determined her fate. She yielded: and the day. 
‘that: crowned the wishes of her over, was Jon 
rer a day of unutterable despair. From that 
moment she thought she read her shame in 
everyeye. Her religious principles agitated her 
conscience with all the terrors of remorse. hat 
love, which had enslaved her, which had cost her 
-g0 much, shé no jonger regarded, but as the most 
atrocious of crimes. When she fulfilled the 
duties of her order, the most noble and the most 


esvecsce Cdeecescatecsecesconvesesecseces “cs VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUREZOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH BOVRLTY, MAY BE INDULG'D.” 


- 


displeasing. We tenderly reproached him for 
his want of confidence, conjured him to listen to 
our intreaties; we even had recourse to tears, 
when he hastily interrupted us and replied: 
t My friends, your attempts are friutless; it is 
impossible to soften my sorrows; they must last 
as long as my life. What can console a man 
for such a loss? Absence—but | have not that 
resource.’ 

He stopt. We waited in silence for an expla- 
nation of these strange words—his countenance 
suddenly became more animated; he rose and 
exclaimed, * Adelaide is dead! dead indeed ! but 
not absent! She is there,’ added he, pointing to 
an arma-chair in the room. ‘ Yes, she is there! 
JI see her just as I see you. She looks at me; 
listens to me; if I approach, she retires, but 
never disappears.” 

‘He was again silent and we forbore reflections, 
which could be productive of no beneficial effect 
on a malady too far removed from the common 
stamp to yield to ordinary remedies. Chance, 
oftentimes the most propitious on such occa- 
sions, inspired a at least with some hopes of 
saving our friend. A. public festival happened 
to be given at Milan. All those detestable wo- 
men, who, as it is said, preserve the morals of a 
city by corrupting them, attended as usual. In 
traveremg the place, I was attracted by the re- 
markable resemblance which one of. them bore 
to Adelaide. 1 mentioned the circumstance to 
a brother officer, and asked him if he wished to 
see # portrait of Dorville’s mistress, probably 
more exact, and certaialy more substantxJ than 
the Phantom which haunted his imagination. 
His surprise was soon equal to mine. Onexam- 
ining her features more narrowly, we found the 
likeness almost perfect. We immediately de- 


useful, but at the same time the most melancho- | termined to take advantage of this singular ren- 


ly and appalling, 
impose, or human beneficence select, 


that a religious society could | counter for the recovery of our friend. 
the scenes | vinced that the ‘ ideal vision’ must vanish before 


Con- 


of death continually present to her eyes, deaden- | the reality, and the force of imagination cede to the 


ed the fire of sense, and excruciated a mild and 
- timorous mind with all the agnnies of the bitter- 
est compunction. | 


testimony of sense, we formed a plan to present 
this woinan to Dorville in Adelaide’s dress. Haw- 
ing agreed with her on her disguise, on-the ren- 


Adelaide's griefs became every day more and | dezvous, the signal on which she was to present 


mere poignant. ‘ gi 
love and duty, and the fatigue of incessant at- 


Her violent struggles between | herself, and every thing requisite for the per- 


formance of her part, we went in search of Dor- 


tendance on Dorville, soon overpowered a weak | ville, and pressed him to give us a last mark of 


frame. She was attacked by a fever which, from | friendship. 


‘ We are about to part,’ said we, 


the commencement, was predicted to be mortal, | closely embracing him, ‘ and we shall never 


and which ‘burried her rapidly to the grave. 
Dorvilte who bad carefully concealed his pas- 
sion from the world, could not dissemble his sen- 


perhaps meet again.’ Seeing him moved, we 
continued our importunities, and exacted as the 
proof required, his company to supper that even- 


sibility for her loss. The most fatal consequences | ing. He could not refuse—he arrived in due 
were apprenhended from the first transports of | time and sat down to table. Not a word escaped 
his despair: but the effervescence of the mo- | him until the end of our repast, when, in order 


ment, svon subsided to give place to a gloomy 
and morbid melancholy. 
would soon follow her; no 
fused to take nourishment of any kind. 

“We were deeply affected with his deplorable 


He’ foretold that he | to a total revolution of ideas, 
longer slept; and re- | the fatal day, on which he inhaled the last sigh 


to excite those emotions we thought necessary 
we spoke to him of 


of his mistress. Without making a reply, he 
fixed his eyes stedfastly on an obscure part of 


situation, and used every endeavour, but without | the room, arose, and extended his arms, as if 


effect, to rouse him irom his dejection. 
ed at the futility of our efforts, we one day in 
the course of conversation, expostulated with a 


Alarm- | about to embrace the. object, that his fancy thus 


realized. We then gave the appointed signal. 
Che fictitious Adelaide appeared—he perceived 


warmth which from tlie motive, could not be‘ her, fell backwards, trembled violently, and ex. 


» 
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claimed, ‘Oh my friends'—my friends! save 
me—I am lost—I saw but one, and now I see 
two.” We immediately endeavoured to unde- 
ceive him. He was seized with strong convul- 
sions, and died, calling on the name of Adelaide. 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


[It is some time, since the first prediction from the Lay 
Preacher, in the character of a soothsayer, was an- 
nounced. We have, at length, been able to obtain a 
part of his vaticinations ; and it is probable more will 
appear in due time.) 


‘© And it came to pass, when all that knew him be- 
fore time saw that behold he prophesied among the 
prophets, then the people said one to another, 13 SAUL 
ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS?” 


Shade of BicxerstaFF, leave awhile thy fa- 
vourite haunts, and cease thy mockery of the 
ghost of persecuted Partridge; deign to visit and 
to inspire ‘the last, the meanest of thy sons;’ nor 
wilt thou come alone, but bring with thee Irony, 
with * joco serious face,’ and Humour ever new, 


and flashing Wit, and frowning Satire, Judgment 


with head serene, and Penetration with bright 
lynx eye. 

Thee wool catf, well natured Arsurtunor, 
shrewd Seoicuman, amiable, witty, and wise} 
who erst didst dip thy poignant pea in the same 
standish with thy Swivr, keenest of writers, 
who ‘twinn’d with thee,’ come, nor leave behind 
Learning with his load of books, and Archness, 
laughing over her shoulder. & 

Debonair spirit of STEELE, thou s¢cond Bick- 
erstaff, following thy leader with no unequal 
step, come and tattle in my ear of Agrippa and 
Lilly, and trine and horoscope. Lastly, ye High- 
land seers, will ye descend from the lofty Cale- 
donian mount, and come from farthest Thule to 
aid a countryman and disciple. When the voice 
of a Sawney is heard, ye must listen, ye must 
approve. In north British accent on you J ca’; 
be present with all your powers, Foresight with 
boundless vision, Discernment spying all things, 
and distinguishing between each, and shrewd 
Conjecture, guessing well, and Sagacity with 
Socratic face. 7 

But far from my oracular seat be every’ nee 
cromantic agent. Hence, thou wandering Jew, 
and fly, ye * wier'd sisters.’ Nor philtres, nor 
spells, nor incantations, are mine. Thrice I 
wave my wand of snowy hue, emblem of the 
intentiog pure, and no lying spirit can f see, and 
no malignant thought do I entertain. Wide is 
the circle I draw, but it is to include no 


€ Root of hemlock, digg’d in the dark.’ 


I look forward to discover the useful and the true, 
and, like Prospero, 1 would ‘break my staff,’ if 
it did not point to a moral aim. ` 

Tired, and almost breathless, with my ascent up 
the steep of rhapsody, I now gladly descend to my 
usual level, and proceed in my plain way. My bu- 
siness now is not to declaim, but to foretel. The 
almanac style is simple, and both * Poor Robin’ 
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and ‘Poor Richard,’ my simple predecessors, 
prognosticated in a style which Lad no resemb- 
ance to that of Plato, or any of his imitators. 
Last nizht, I looked, for some hours, at the 
heavenly budies, and from the information I de- 
rive from very excellent glasses, the most in- 
constant of the planets will govern, at least during 
the genial days, the whole band of females in 
America. Lovers and muslin robes will both 
be discarded very often, Matrimony will at one 
time be imagined crowned with flaunting roses, 
and at another laden with sickly rue. ‘Phe cre- 
dulous lover, and the experienced Benedick. w:il 
sometimes maintain opposite theories, touching 
the privileges of the sex. The ruddy nosed 
widow will still swallow noyau, when nobody 
sees her, and as for Miss Cackle, the ederly 
young lady, who never made but two slips in her 
youth, why she will siill continue, after the twelfth 
dish of tea, to talk evil of all the ncighbourhood. 
Many democrats, confident of the potency of my 
art, have applied to me to ascertain if they were 
right in their hopes of a revolution, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of jacobin arts and principles. I 
have ever made it a rule to resolve all such queries 
by the rules of palmistry. But the hands ot these 


gentlemen are cither so dirty with the vileness of 


their occupations, or so closely clenched to smite 
every person and every thing in their way, that it 
is impossible to discern the lines by which lcan 
foretel, F have, however, examined the fiery 
aspect of Mars, and have pored both upon Luna 
and Mercury. The first planet assures me they 
will always bluster and look biz, and even dabble 
in blood, if it shpuld spout froma guillotine. By 
the second I learn, that, like Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Peto, Poins, and the rest of that moral gang, in the 
play, they will persevere in acting the part of 
‘gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon, 
under whose countenance—they steal;’ and, in 
answer to my eager inquiries every night, ‘light 
finger’d Sir Mercury’ declares, upon his word and 
honour, that even the famous medicine, which 
bears his name, will not preserve from poliution 
the democratic body much longer, but a long 
course of hemp must ensuc, and for many years 
this drastic physic must be taken. As some of 
those, who consulted me, were fhilosophers, I ob- 
served, whermaking these my funereal responses, 
that it mast be a sweet consolation to them to 
reflece, that death itself was a great revelution, and 
even Hell no bad embiem of their favourite form 
of covernment. 

The character and habits of my dear native 
enuntry will continue, for some years, nearly 
the same. Wealth will be almost exclusively 
pursued; and sometimes through foul paths. 
Certain dupes will complain of our perfidy, and 
many foreign merchants will conclude, that 
punctuality is not the most conspicuous of our 
national virtues. 

The bock of fate docs not clearly indicate that 
any man of extraordinary genius will, at pre- 
sent, eppear in America. I see, however, certain 
philosophers, poets,and painters, in embryo, What 
is very odd, although sucha new born, and, com- 
paratively, unlearned country, requires the aid of 
ali the ability cf her sons, yet I can discover 
that Columbia will be almost unconscious of the 
existence of these her sprightly children; and it 
is a curious phenomenon, which I modestly leave 
to the explanation of the Philosophical Society, 
that the eyesuf most of the votaries of learning 
and of the lovers of the fine arts are steadfastly 
fixed upon Europe. My second sight, my horary 
insp-ction, aud all my calculations agree in this, 
that if another Count KuMrorv should appear, he 
would soon find himself in the s rvice of the 
Elec'or of Bavaria, or at the head of the Roya 
Jossitutien of Great Britain. Ti another Wesr. 


or CorLeyY, or LRUMBULL, attracted by the love 
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of fine forms, should dip the faithfullest pencil 
in the brightest colours, though he will not have 
an opportunity to sell, in his own country, many 
vards of canvas, however swectly tinged, yet he 
will crayon on British tablets a full length por- 
trait of British generosity. The motto. which 
one of these American artists has chosen for one 
of his pictures, is highly curious. It is Scriptural. 
and, though distant, I can read it very legibly with 
my Scotch spectacles. On the wallet a palace, | 
see an historical picture. It represents Maecenas 
and Horace, banquetting with Augustus. The 
inscription is from St. Luke, ‘Behold they, which 
are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are 
in King’s courts.’ 
= 


POLITICS. 
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HORTENSIUS, No. IT. 


In my last number, I endeavoured to lead my 
fellow-citizens to a contemplation of the ditficul- 
ties and embarrassments, which opposed and 
retarded the formation and adoption of the Fe- 
deral Constitution. The impressions of fear, 
produced by imminent danger, are too quickly 
etHuced, when it seems to have ceased. This 
passion was implanted in our breasts to ad- 
monish us to shun, not only instant, but to avoid 
future dangers; and a wise man, not content 
with having merely escaped, inquires into the 
causes of his alarm, where they existed, and 
how they were shunned, that he may derive 
safety from experience. 

If we could return to the years, which elapsed 
between the acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence in 1785, and the formation of the federal 
constitution, and revive the apprehensions, then 
entertained for our country; if we could review 
the dark and portentous calm, which then pre- 
vailed over our political horizon, and ca!l to our 
recollection the dreadful anticipations of the wise 
and the patriotic, we should shudder to perceive 
how nearly we had approached a state of things, 
which involved our national existence, and threat- 
ened the destruction of every blessing, for which 
we had so long and so ardently struggled. Let it 
be remembered that such a state of things existed 
previously to the year 1789; but that as soon as 
the £ S1: OF FEDERALISM’ arose, the dark clouds 
of despair were dispelled, and were succeeded by 
a genial warmth, which gave life and animation 
to every thing within its influence. If so great 
and sudden a change instantly followed the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution, can we doubt to 
waat cause to attribute it? It is unnecessary to 
inquires The cause is felt, is acknowledged by 
all. The federal constitution gave us respectabili- 
ty abroad, and confidence at home; it enabled us 
to discharge our debts, and to exchange the 
downcast looks of insolvency, for the cheertul and 
manly countenance of conscious probity. It creat- 
ed a government able at once to restrain, and to 
protect her citizens. Truly might it be said 
that, from that period, we began to sail upon the 
‘full tide of successful experiment.’ But we are 
now told that the ¢ sun of federalism’ is set. Yes, 
it has set; the assertion cannot be contradicteu. 
Every act of the present administration has a 
direct tendency to destroy the principles of fe- 
deralism and the constitution, and to make it a 
mere caput mortuum, a substratum for the lordly 
Virginian to erect his ancient dominion upon, to 
the oppression and destruction of every other part 
ofthe union. ©The sun of federalism is set,’ Ire- 
ceive the confession; it comes from the party 
uccused, and Mr. Jefferson and his friends have 
acted fuily in the spirit of it. “The constitution 
of the United States has ceased to be federal: 


every feature of Federalism in it has been defaced; 

it has ceased to be an urion of states, as was in- 

tended; and has become a Vai ginicn government, 

in which Virginia policy and Virginia interests 

are considercd and regarded to the exclusion of 
the interests of the eastern and middle states. 

‘The sun of feceralism is, indeed, set,’ and. une 
less it rise aguin, nothing remains for us but to 
be subjected to the dominion of Virginia, or to 
shake off the yoke, by taking the station to which 
our strength entitles use God forbid that such 
an alternative should be forced upon us. It may 
be prevented. But if it be imposed, l trust that 
the eastern and middle states will not long hesi- 
tate in making their choice. But Jet us not 
despond. Justice is on our side, and, if Virginia 
will corfsider her true interests, she will perceive 
that they require all that we ask. She cannot be. 
permitted to triumph over her sister states, to 
trample the constitution under her feet, and to 
rule us, as hercaprice or her interest may require, 
The sternand honest character of the eastern peo- 
ple forbids 1iti—they will never submit to if. Itis 
to be hoped, that, under this persuasion, Virginia 
may yet be induced to be content with that station 
which has been assigned to her, and to relinquish 
an advantage, which ought never to have been 
granted, and which has long since been fraught 
with the deepest injustic:, I mean the representas 
tion of three fifths of her slaves. ‘Phe union of the 
states 18 her salvation, let her beware how she 
shakes it. 


la 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
The orations against Catiline. 


{Contin ued. | 


« Thus then, Catiline, pursue your resolution: 
depart at length, out of Rome: the gates ere 
open. It is too long atime, that the army of 
Mallius has expected you for their General. 
Take away with you, all the wretches, who re- 
semble you; purge the city of that contagion, 
Which you have spread in it; deliver it from 
those Panicks, which your presence excites; let 
the walls interpose between us and you. You 
cannot remain here any ionger; I will not suffer 
you: I will not endure you: I will not tolerate 
you. Do you hesitate to do by my order, what 
you resolved to do of yourself? I, the Consul, 
command our enemy to go out of Rome. And 
who can still detain you? How cun you support 
the residence of a city, in which there is not, a 
simple inhabitant, except your accomplices, in 
whose eyes ycu are not an object of horror and 
terror? What is the domestic infamy with which 
your life has rot been loaded ? W hat is the out 
rage with which your hands have not bten defiled. 
Finally what is the hfe that you lead? Forl 
wish to speak to you one mowmient, not with the 
indignation you deserve, but with the pity which 
you merit so little You come and appear in 
this Assembly: very well! In this great 
number of senators, among whom you have re- 
lations, and friends, and connections, who is the 
man from whom, you have obtained a salutation, 
or even a look? If you are the first who has re- 
ceived a similar affront, do yeu expect that voices 
will be raised against you, when silence alone, 
when this decree the most grievous of all, has 
already condemned you? Woen at your arrival, 
the seat remained vacant aroud you, waen the 
Consular senators, as soon as Yuu were seated, 
pave quitted their places which might be near 
you? With what front, wita whet countenance 
can you support so many buiniliations? If my 
siuves dicaded me, as your fellow-citizens fear 


you, if they looked at me with the same eye, as 
gll the world regard you, here, I would abandon 
my own house ; and yet, you hesitate to abantion 
your country, to fly into some desert, to hide, 
in some distant solitude, this your guilty life, 
reserved for punishment! I hear you answer me, 
that you dre ready to go into exile, if the senate 
pronounces the decree : No. I will not pro- 
pose that to the senate ; but I am about to put 
you in a situation to know their disposition to- 
wards you, in such a manner, that you cannot 
longer doubt ofthem. Catiline ! Go out of Rome! 
and since you wait for the word exile, exile your- 
self from your country: Well! what! 
Catiline, do you remark the silence ? And would 
you have more? If 1 had said asmuch to Sætius, 
to Marcellus, Consul as I am, I should net be 
in safety in the senate. But it is to you that 
I address myself, it is you, whom I order into 
exile, and when the senate allows me to speak 
thus, the senate approves me; when it is silent, 
it pronounces; its silence is a decree.” 

« I say as much of the Roman Knights, of 
that honorable body, which surround the senate 
in so great numbers, whose sentiments and voices 
you might have heard, as you entered this place, 
and whose hands ready to be laid on you, I have 
so much difficulty to restrain. I will be an- 
swerable, that they will follow you as far as the 
gates of the city, which for se long a time you 
have longed to destroy. Depart then: you 
have so often said that you waited for an order 
of exile, which might render me unpepular. Be 
content: I have given it: complete your design, 
by obeying it, of exciting against me that enmi- 
ty, from which you promise yourself, such great 
advantages. But if you would furnish me with 
a new subject of glory, go out with that retinue 
of rubbers, who are devoted to you; go with the 
dregs of the people ; ; go to the camp of Mallius ; 
declare an impious war against your country! 
go, and throw yourself into that haunt, to which 
your stupid fury, has Jong called you. There; 
how perfectly you will be satisfied! What plea- 
sure worthy of you, will you there enjoy? To 
what horrible transports of joy, will you resign 
yourself, who, throwing your eyes around you, 
not one single honest man is te be seen or 
heard? And you, conscript Fathers, hearken 
with attention, and engrave in your memorics, 
the answer, which [think I ought to make to 
the complaints, which appear, | must acknow- 
ledge to have some foundation in justice. 
I seem to hear my country, that country which 
is dearer to me than my lite, say to me: Cicero 
what are you doing? What! the man whom you 
acknowledge to be my enemy, the man who is 
about to carry war into my bosom, who is expect- 
ed in a camp of Rebels, the father of crimes, the 
Vaad ofa ceuspie npe the covruptor of my citi- 
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.& To this sacred voice of the Republic, to the 
complaints which she may address to me, con- 
script fathers, this is my answer. If 1 had be- 
lieved, that the last course would have been to 
put Catiline to death, I would not have suffered 
him to live a moment, in fact, ifthe greatest men 
ofthe republic, have honoured themselves by the 
death of Flaccus, of Saturninus, of the two 
Gracchi, I ought rot to fear, that posterity will 
condemn me, for having put to death this rubber, 
an hundred times more guilty, this murderer of 
his fellow-citizens; or if it we. possible, that so 
Just an action, could excite hatred again me, 
it is one of my principles that we ought to regard 
as titles of glory, the enemies we make bt y our vir- 
tuese But there are, even in this order, men 
who see not all our dangers and all our evils, 
or who will not see them. These are the men,, 
who by shewing themselves too weak, have nour- 
ished the hopes of Catiline; it is they, who have 
fortified the conspiracy, by refusing to believe 
ite Influenced by their authority, a great num- 
ber of citizens deluded or wicked, if 1 had been 
severe with Catiline, would have accused me of 
cruelty and tyranny. At this day, if he resorts 
as he resolved to do, to the camp ef Mallius, 
there will be no man stupid enough to deny that 
he has conspired against his country. His dcath 
would have restrained the plots which threaten 
us, but would not have entirely stifled them. But 
if he carries away with him all that execrable 
rabble of assassins and incendiaries, then, we 
shall not only have destroyed that plague, which 
has been nourished and grown up among us, but 
we shall even have annihilated the very sceds of 
corruption. 

“It is not on this day only, conscfipt fathers, 
that we have been surrounded with snares and 
ambushes; but it seems, as if all this tempest of 
fury and of crimes, had been gathering a long 
time, to break out under my consulate. lamong 
so many enemies, we strike at Catiline alonc, 
his death would give us time to breathe, to be 
sure; but the peril would stilk subsist, and the 
peison would be shut up in the bosom of the 
republic. Thus, then 1 repeat it, let the wicked 
seperate themselves from the good; let our 
enemies assemble in one retreat; let them cease, 
to besiege the consul, in his house, the magis- 
trates on their tribunals, the fathers of Rome in 
the senate to collect torches to set fire to our ha- 
bitations; in fine.tauat we may see write. on the 
front ef everycitizen, his sentiments for the re- 
public, J will beresponsible, conscripi fatbers, that 
then wili be in your consuls vigilance enough, 
in this order, sufficient authority, in that of the 
Roman Knight an abundance of courage, among 
all the good citizens, concord and union, that, 
on the ceparture of Catiline, all that you can 
fear from him and his accomplices, wiil be at 
once discovered suppressed and punished. 

« Go then, with this omen of our safety and 
your ruin, with all the Satellites which your 
auu minable machinations have attracted around 
you, go! I say Catiline | Give the signal, of a 
sacri.lgious Wat. And thou, Jupiter Stator: 
whose temple was erected by Romulus, under 
the same auspices with Rome herself: Thou, in 
all times implored as the protector of the Roman 
Empire! Thou will preserve, from the rage of 
this robber, thine altars. these walls, and the lives 
of all our citizens; and all these enemies of 
Rome, these plunderers of Italy, these villains 
learued together by the same crimes, wil be 
also, dead or alive, united forever in the same 
punishment.” 

It was, no doubt, the first punishment of Cati- 
line, to bave this thundering pnilippick, to en- 
dure. By coming to the senate be exposed him- 
self to this tempest. There was no possibility 
of interrupung a cousul, speaking in the midst 
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of the Senators: the usage indeed, permitted no 
man to interrupt any senator in giving his 
opinien.- Neverthless, neither the voice of Ci- 
cero, nor that of conscience, were able to 
intimidate Catiline, so much as to take from him 
the courage to reply. He assumed an hypocri- 
tical countenance, and arose to answer; but he 
had scarcely uttered a few vague phrases, which 
Sallust has preserved for us, relying upon the 
opinion which his birth ought to secure to bim, in 
opposition to that of Cicero, when the murmurs 
arising on all sices, convinced him, that the privi- 
leges of a senator were no longer acknowledged 
inhim. Immediately a general clamour, hindered 
him from proceeding§; the names of parricide and 
incendiary, resounded in his ears; it was then 
necessary to throw off the mask. and being no 
longer master of himeelf, he left for his last fare- 
wel to the senate, these furious words, cited by 
several histo:ians,and whose energy is remarka- 
ble. « Since I am driven to extremities by the 
enemies who surround me, 1 will extinguish un- 
der ruins the fires which they light up about me.” 
The event justified the policy of Cicero. The 
night following Catiline went out of Rome with 
three hundred men in arms, and proceeded to put 
himselfat the head of the troops of Mallins. We 
know what was the issue of this war, and in the 
bloody battle in which he was defeated, his sol- 
diers were alinost all killed, and Rome and Italy. 
were delivered from what was most vicious among: 
them, and the most dangerous to their repose. If 
any one inquircs why Catiline, before whom Ci- 
cero had expiained his intentions and his views, 
should take precisely the party which the consul: 
desired him to take; it was because there was 
no other for him to take ; it was because, that, 
every thing being discovered ad Rome so well 
guarded, that it was not possible to attempt any 
thing, he had no other resource, than open force 
and the army of Mallius. 

Soon after- his departure, Cicero ascended the 
tribunal of harangues, and rendercd an account 
to the Roman pople, of all that has passed : 
This ts the subject uf the second oration against 
Catiline. The orato® proposes, in this, princi- 
pally to dissipate, the false and insidious alarms, 
which the secret partizans of Catiline affected 
to disseminate, by exaggerating his resources 
and the danger of the republic, Cicero opposes 
to these insinuations as cowardly as they were 
insidious, the faithful picture of the forces of the 
two parties and the contrast beiween, the Ro- 
man power and that of an army of despcrate 
robbers. In fact, it was evident, that nothing 
would be feared from Catiline, but a coup de 
main, one of those sudden and unforseen insur- 
rections, or seditions which might overthrow a 
city. It was only in Rome that he was trucly 
formidable: reduced to make war in form, he 
must fall. Accordingly every thing concurred, 
to make it appear, that the views of Cicero were 
as just, as his conduct was noble and patriotic. 

That of the conspirators was so imprudent, 
that it precipitated their rum long before that of 
their chicf. He had left in Rome Lentulus and 
Cethegus, and some others of his principal con- 
fidents, to watch the moment, to disembarrass 
themselves if it were possible of this indefatiga- 
ble consul, the greatest obstacle to all their de- 
signs, to set fire to Rome, and attack the senate 
in the instant, when Catiline should shew him- 
sclf at the gates with his army. and finally to 
Increase their party, UN that time, by all imagi- 
nable means. They attempted to draw into their 
design the deputies of the Allobroges, and trans. 
mitted them a plan of their conspiracy with their 
signatures, All was carried, at once, to Cicero. 
Armed with decisive proofs he convoked the 
senate, orders betore him Lentulus, Cethepus, 
Ceparius, Gabinius and Staeuihus, who not suss 
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pecting that they were betrayed, complied with 
his orders, he siezes on their persons and carries 
them with him, to the senate, where he frst in- 
troduces the deputies of the Allobroges. Their 
depositions are heard; the di-patches are open- 
ed; the proofs are clear. The criminals are 
forced to acknowledge their signatures and their 
seals. It is, upon this occasion that they report 
a beautiful saying of Cicero to Lentulus. This 
conspirator was of the family of the Cornelians. 
the most illustrious of Rome. He was bimself 
at that time Pretore His seal represented the 
head of his great-grand father who had been an 
exellent citizen. Do you know this seal? Says 
the consul to him, it 1s the image of your ances- 
tor who deserved so well of the republic, how 
is it possible that the mere sight of this venera- 
ble head, should not have restrained you, at the 
moment when you was going to make use of it, 
for signing a crime ? 

The senate decreeds rewards to the Allobro- 
ges, and thanks and honours, without example to 
the consul; they ordained the festivals called 
supplications, which after the triumph, were the 
reward of the most honourable victories. Cice- 
ro harangues the people, and explains to them, 
all that had been done in the senate, and from 
what danger Rome had been delivered. This 
is the third oration against Catiline. Finally, 
nothing remained but to decide the fate of the 
ciiminals. Silanus, designated consul for the 
following year, gives his opinion, in favour of 
death. His opinion is followed by all who speak 
alter him, till they came -to Caesar, whose 
opinion is perpetual imprisonment, and confisca- 
tion of their estates. He had already great in- 
fluence and his judgment might draw after it, 
the more voices, because even those who were 
the most attached to Cicero, fearing that one 
day an account might be demanded of him of 
the blood of citizens, who, in the ordinary forms, 
could not be condemned to death, bue by the 
people, appeared inclined to indulgence that they 
might not expose a great man, whom they loved. 
They seemed to look to his countenance, for the 
judgment they ought to give, Cicero perceived 
the new danger, which the republic was in, at 
this critical moment. He knew tbat the friends 
and partisans of the conspirators, wished nothing 
more than to be put in a condition to force the 
prison; and if the senate had softened, in so 
inportant a deliberation, this wouid be enough 
to raise the party of Cauline. ‘The intrepid con- 
sul, arose to speak, and it is in this ‘harangue 
which is the fourth oration against Catiline, that 
he has manifested, the highest elevation of his 
sentiment, and that devotion of a soul, truly Ro- 
man, which knew his own personal dangers, and 
set them all at defiance, for the safety of the 
state. . 

{ To be continued.) 
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Ambiunt literarum przmia; sed nullum fortassè 
genus hominum est, quod in invidiam est procli- 
vius quam docti, qui premia ista adjudicant; et 
cum res ita sese habeat, impetus, quo perciuntur 
ut inter se detrectarent, tanto fere gravior est, quam 
quod inter alios sentitur, quanto mentis ingeniique 
dotes mechanice arti et rationi prastant, Et ob 
eam causam, siqui, in hoc curriculo, ad laudem et 
honorem evaderunt,—mentem, quatenus fieri queat, 
solicitudini miuimè obviam præ se ferre debent. 
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At revern, cum ingenio acri et idoneo, sentiendi 
quedam facultas exquisitior, quam usu multo etiarr 
ut jam dixi, expoliunt, feré seniper est consociata; 
et inde fit, ut quo plus impetui graviort sint ob- 
nosti, cò minus ad istum- feliciter sustinendum 
sint parati. Et koc modo quidem, spiritus iste 
invidiæ mordax, veluti siquando veri novo relaberc- 
tur hyems Jethifera, primitias et spem omnem in- 
senii, haud rarò oppressit, vel penitus delevit. 

~ Sin verò his malis, graviora, ut res domi angus- 
tior, derclictio amicorum, vel ecrum quos penitus 
dilexerint, mors in:- satura forte accesserint—quan- 
ta plerumque est animi zeritudo ! 

Homo, quantislibet dotibus priditus, est quo- 
dammodo imbecillus, multisque casibus, quos neque 
providere neque antevertere possit sapicntia sua, 
obnoxius. Sed, qnamvis cujusque profecto malis 
acerbitas sua semper insit, alii aliis modis, pro vitx 
ingeniique ratione, eå patiuntur. 

Omne, quodcunque malum homini accidcrit, si 
modo animus, inter negotii consuctudinem, hilares- 
que amicitiz amenitates, ab co sæpius avertatur, 
vim suam mo. dacem paulatim deperdit. 


critas, et vis acrior Įmgerii. Et, revera, res to 
usque nonnunquam perducta fuit, ut tanquam cu- 
mulo obrutus, animus et charitate amicorum, vel 
ex cunctis, quas prxbet vila, deliciis, solatium 
percipere nequiret., 

Amenitutes natura, quæ quondam ei deliciarum 
plurimo essent, silve, é rura, et rigui in vallibus 
amnes, tandem amplius ad delectationem non va- 
lucrunt. Solis ipsius lux, qux omnibus ferè secum 
lxttiam acert, invisa facta fuit. Atque omnia 


denique circumspicienti speciem inamænam, tris- 


tem, lugubrem, et mentis habitui consentaneam 
induerunt, l 

His, que jam dixi, addendum restat, —=quod 
mala, quibus studiosi sunt obnoxii, nonnunquam, 


præscrtim si diutius animo incubuerint, in hypo- 


chondriasin abcunt. Et ista quidem, siquando in 
systema altius descenderit, est omnium fortassè, 
in quos homines incidunt, si demas insaniam ipsem 
morborum dirissimus. Furtim obrepit; et, guc- 
niam corpus ferè prms quim animum adoritur, 
per signa compluria dyspepsiz, languoris, et vitum 
fractarum paulatim scese ostendit. Flatus et mur- 
mura per ilia grassantur; segnis et molestus fit 
cursus sanguinis: nervi, qui animo proximè inser- 
viunt, labe alta correpti, ad munera sua non ani- 
plùs suMciunt; debilitas urget; et ubique macies, 
torpor, et Jassituco invalescunt. 

Ad hac verò tandem accedit morbus animi gre- 
vior. Bona valetudo, negotia, et remissiones hila- 
res, plerisque sunt contrà meæstitiam tutamini satis 


apto. Siquibus, autem, in secessu degentibus, frac- ` 


tis jam viribus, et sensuum habitu morbido, animus 
dolore ac falsis imaginibus assiduè obsideatur, fieri 
non potest, quin, etiamsi ipse esset sanus, metu 
et mestitia diuturna obrueretur. At, revera, in 
hypochondriasi, animi ipsius habitus est depravatvs; 
et indè sit, ut morbus quodammodo vi dupci 
ingruat. ‘lristilix eò usque indulget xger, ut co- 
gitationes sux, quxcunque sint, hac tandem om- 
nind imbuantur. Fictis malis, que à veris nequit 
dignoscere, luditur. Sub nocte tristia somnia, et 
interdiu periculà dira, subinde ei minitantia, animo 
observantur. Terra, cui mcedit, fortassè sub pe- 
dibus subsidere, vel tectum, sub quo degit, capiti 
suo irruere videtur. Morbus quidam, ahis vero 
minimè obvius, vitam aggreditur; vel animus ipse, 
è corpore elapsus, fatum suum irrevocabile jamjam 
subiturus es. Aliqui etiam se vitreos esse putali- 
tes, timuerunt, ne forte corpora su& fragiliâ, si 
foras prodiissent, occursu repentino, comminueren- 
tur. Locos quosdam et homines, alit metu super- 
stitioso correpti} ut mauspicatos evitarunt. Et 
revera, Opiniones et imagines fictz, quibus aliis 
temporibys alii fuerint ludibrio, tam variz quam 
horrenda fucrunt, Inter signa hujusmodi, si tan- 


Intra sc- 
litudinem, autem, quæ ipsa est parens uberrima 
malorum, cum tistis et adversi cujusvis memoria 
diu alicui, suapte insuper indole in tristitiam pro- 
cliviori. ingruerit; concidunt indies spes læta, ala- 


dem altiùs inveteraverint,—morbus plerumque in- 
victus grassatur. Impetus ejus, przsertim inter 
studioscs, quorum ratio vitæ ei magis favet, viam 
(ut ita dicam) qua tendit, strage tristissima sternit. 
—Omnia in peri.ulo versantur, et in pejus indies 
ruunt. Systema humanum, quod tam mira fabrica 
et tanta partium varietate instructum. nature cient 
parere, et quasi symphonia dulci vibrare solet.— 
jlaxutur ita, ut tristia tantùm et discordia edat. 
Mens ipsa, diu sensu depravato obsessa, et vi fice 
tricis imaginationis exagitata, tormentis suis pau- 
latim succumbit ; et, quantumvis antehic doctrinà, 
vel ingenio valido, insignis fuert, imbecila et 
effeta inter stragem corporis Jebitur. Ægrotans 
miser, ultra medicatrices herbarum, vel amicitiz 
ipsius suaviloquæ potestates, siki ipsi, ut ita dicam, 
superfuit; et mors demum superveniens è malis 
et miseris eum sola eripit. 

Hec ferè sunt incummioda, quæ literarum studi- 
osis obtingant. Varia quidem sunt, et nonnun- 
quam, ut ex supradictis constat, pregravia: et, 
quoniam omnes ab iis quam maximè præcavere 
oportet, pauca de mentis regimine quo evitari pos- 
sint, subjictenda decrevie Hoc vero quam breviter 
expediam. 

Omnibus igitur, literarum cultui deditis, qui 
t mentem sanum in corpore sano, servarent, curæ 
imprimis esse debet, ut modò ac rationi nature 
seculo obtempercntar, Solitudo nimia, vigiliz, at- 
que nisus diaturniores ac vehementes sunt effugi- 
cuda: et, dum operam dent ne corporis habitus, a 
quo mentis indoles multum profecto pendet, quid 
detrimenti capiat ;—talis est instituenda studiorum 
ratio, ut, vel lectionis et cogitationum varietas, vel 
remissio tempestiva, laborem alternans, animum 
fessum subinde recreent et reficiant. 

Segni ct mordaci curs est inprimis omnimodis 
obsistendum. Et cum hoc consilio —assiduè stu- 
dere oportet, nequando animus negotio et incitae 
mentis idoneis vacuus sit; tunc enim, vix fier 
Potest, quin aciem suam, ut ita dicum, in seipsum 
fonverteret, et dolorem quamplurimum inter fictas 
miserias ‘subinde cicret In Lure firem ctiam, 
bblectamenta et exercitatio medica sub dio, prepe 
terca quod mentem, a nisu et obtutu suo, quasi 
furti avertant. multum plerumque proderunt, 
Ludi quidam, prxscrtim uti de pignore leviore 
certctur, hoc modò exercitationem simul et mei 
tamenta conciliabunt. Neque amtulatio vel equi- 
tatio in aëre puro et libero, dummodo tempestiva 
sint, huc minus tendent:—-iater ruris amenitates 
enim, è studis suis elupsi, docti ita obtectati, præ- 
sertim si socius hilartor adsit, curaruni icut, Guasi 
inviti, inmemores: mentis tenebra difugient; at- 
que vires et alacritas facilè redibunt. 

Juvabit insuper aliquanao, ia cætu, et commer- 
cio homnipum, vel etiam in negotiis versari: nam 
inde cultum studigrom repetentes, ad omnia ejus 
munera aptiores cvardent, l 

Sed piæ cæteris, axi jpm gulem er soc M 
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In cætu aliorum quidcm raviscione ieviece Pour 
mur; sed m greene, ul ita cl onr et inter beno 
nitates ilorum tantuns Quos Leinua potest 
xeritudo animi gravior dici. 
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puro et exercitatione proveniunt: 
cipuè prodest, quod memoria pristini doloris, tanto 
plerumque obscurior fit, quantò longius à locis et 
hominibus, qui eam revocare soleant, recedimus. 
Res novæ et inopinatæ etiam, quæ subinde in con- 
spectum veniant, zgrotantem à suis malis paulatim 
alliciunt. Et quum vis morbi, hoc modo, fuerit 
labefactata, et spei ameenitates tandem, velut lux 
celi jucunda, menti ariserint, omnia indies meliora 
cedunt. Hæc ferè sunt remedia, quæ in mala ani- 
mi diuturniora tan.dim prosint. Citra varia oblec- 
tamenta, et negotii festinationes, alia potius no- 
cent, vel levaminis aliquid saltem vix secum affe- 
runt. Et in hanc sententiam juvat mihi demam, 
verbis ornatissimi Poéte, propositum meum absol- 
vere: 


These chronic Passions, while from real woes 
They rise, and yet wi:hout the body’s fault 
Infest the soul, adini: one only cure, 
Diversions, hurry, and a restless life. 
Vain are the consclations of the wise, . 
In vain your friends would reason down your pain. 
O ye whose souls relentless love has tain’d 
To soft distress or friends untimely fall n! 
Court not the luxury of tender thought, 
Nor deem it impious to forget those pains 
That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 
Go, soft Enthusiast! quit the cypress groves, 
Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 
Your sad complaint: go seex the cheerful haubts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd; 
Lay schemes for wealth, or pow’r, or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day, 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 
New to your eyes, and shifting ev’ry hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appennines, 
Or, more advent’rous, rush into the field 
Where war grows hot, and raging through the sky 
The lofty trumpet swells the mad’ning soul, 
And in the hardy camp and toilsome march 
Forget all softer and less manly cares. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ae 
-- »duewnos Reirson of Da. Lin's 
‘POWERS OF GENIUS.’ 


From the ‘ Albion Press,’ Mess. T. Williams 
and T. Murst, two of the London Booksellers, 
have reprinted, frum the second edition of the 


Philadelpiia copy, ‘ The Powers of Genius.” It 


is a fashion of late to print every poctical werk 
m the most ornamental manner, with the smooth- 
est paper, the brightest types, and the finest en- 


gravings, which can be procured. This has been 


aptly called the luxury of literature, and it has 
been brilliantly displayed in tne-book before us. 
A more charming union of the Printer’s skill, 
and the Engraver’s art, can scarcely be imagin- 
ed, and we rejoice to witness such honours paid 
to the literature of our country. One circum- 
stance, however, demands some animadversion, 
The author's name is published without any ad- 
edition, and his original preface, which indicates 
the place and date of its composition, has been 
expunged by the British bookseller, who, doubt- 
Jess, had his reasons fur this omission, but, as 
Deborah says in the Vicar of Wakcficld, I should 
like to know those reasons. ‘The volume, ìn its 
English dress, has all the air of an English pro- 
duction, and, as such, will unquestionably be re- 
regarded by all its readers. ‘This is an injury 
to America, and toone of her ingenious children. 
In the infant state of our literature, it is but sel- 
dom that a tolerable book appears. . Whenever 
this is happily the case, let it reccive, if not the 
brilliant meed of Renown, at least the simple 
acknowledgment of fegitimacy. In the history 
of British republication of our native Looks, we 
have more than once remarked a similar decep- 
tion. The interesting romances, from the pen 
of a wei! Known and elegant writer in this city, 
are regularly reprinted at the Minerva Press, 
without the least hint of their origin, and Mess. 
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Lane and Newman talk of Mr. C. B. Brown, as 
if perfectly unconscious that he writes on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Robinsons published, 
two or three years since, the * Life and Adven- 
tures of Dr. Underhill,’ but the birth and pa- 
rentage of the book seemed wholly to escape 
their recollection. Some London Lethe had 
washed away every American trace, and the 
doctor figures in the British capital as an un- 
fortunate English physician, who, unhappily, had 
the double misfortune, for a short time, to *heep 
school in America, and to be detained six years in 
captivity at Algiers. We have some right to 
prove what the lawyers call an alili; as we 
actually sat by the American author, while he 
was writing the above adventures, and know, 
that, at this present writing, he neither prescribes 
nor compounds in the city of London, but ad- 
ministers the justice of his country from the 


supreme courts of Vermont. But to return to 


the poem, which has given birth to these te- 
marks. It is well known, as the performance of 
Dr. Linn, an amiable clergyman and ingenious. 
poet of this city, who, we hope, will be incited to 
continue his literary pursuits, satisfied that they 
attract the regard of Englishmen, and are read 
by candid critics, in the belief that the Powers of 
Genius are not wholly unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Ss 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. G. KEARSLEY, one of the London book- 
sellers, has published a very perfect and commo- 
dious edition of Dr. Jonnson’s Dictonary of the 
English language, in four large and beautiful 
volumes in royal octavo. This circumstance 


J alone, would render this edition more popular, 


than that of the original folio, or quarto. But 
there is another, and cogent reason for every 
ycholar to be solicitous to peruse ip this form, the 
wost elaborate performance of Dr. Juohnson.. A 
new Biography of the great Lexicographer has 
has been written by Dr. J. Askix, whose talents, 
in this delightful walk of Literature, are familiar 
to the pnblic, and whose graceful simplicity of 
pure English style, must be equaily obvious, and 
admirable to all, who have formed their taste 
upon the classical models of ADDISON and Gorp- 
SMITH. One might suppose that the faithful 
memory, and minute information of Boswell, the 
tell tale volubility of Mrs. ‘Vhrale, the laborious 
accuracy of Sir John Hawkins, and the elegant 
narrative of Arthur Murphy had communicated 
every thing pertinent to the character of Jonn- 
sen. But in a wide field, exuberant with vege- 


j tation, and copious of flowsrs, there is always 


something for careful Industry to glean, and for 
grateful Genius to admire. Dr. Arkin, with 
his peculiar powers for the task, wiil either gra- 
tufy our love of anecdotes. by n -rrating something 
new and rare, or at least will please the taste and 
imagination of the Polite Scholar, by a skilful 
arrangement of those materials, which by other 
artists have been rudely or imperfectly employed., 
C 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE IN THE PRESS. 


` The first volume of the new American edition of 
SHAKSPEAR Is now in the press of Mr. MANNING, 
one of the proprietors, and the work is advancing 


* Many of the London Literati, we are assured, con- 
sider ii as a moot point, which was the most ignomini- 
ous condition of servitude, but as others very in.pudently 
suppose that the Algerine republic, in point cf s:renz-h, 
dignity, and stability, is greatly super.or to the Ameri- 
can, they, with their usual prejudices, have not hesitated 
to preier the slave to the -schoul.uas.er. 
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with as much speed as the difficult nature of the 
task will justify. In reprinting an edition, from 
the text of Srervens and Reen, the pages, 
mottled with many varieties of typographical 
character, and abounding in quotations from au- 
thors, whose style is obsolete, or uncouth, demand 
a revision at once scrupulous and slow. To drive 
such a work, with celerity, through the press, 
would be disgraceful tò the Editor, detrimental 
to the Printer, and a disappointment to the Pub- 
lic. ‘Subscribers may rest satisfied, that the 
proprietors are not careless of their obligations, 
and that the anxious care, which imposes a 
temporary dclay, it is hoped, will be crowned 
with the accomplishment of the task, in such a 
manner, as not to mock the expectations of the 
students of SHAKSPEARE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FESSENDEN’S ORIGINAL POEMS. 


Flattered and animated. by the patronage of 
the English public, extended towards his first 
and *unacknowledged publication, Mr. Fessen- 
DEN has published in London a volume of * Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.’ The London copy has not 
yet reached us, nor the opinions of uny of the 
Reviewers. But we bave authority to say, that 
the manuscript was perused by Mr. GIFFORD, 
the poet, who gave it his sanction, and’ the fa- 
vourable opinion of such a judge, is certainly 
entitkd to the highest respect, and will na- 
turally influence mauy, both at home and 
abroad, to peruse Mr. Fessenden’s productions 
with avidity. We are informed that the author 
has secured, in this country, the copy-right of 
his work, and the volume will probably appear ' 
in an American dress, in the course of the present 
autumn. We wish that the Author may be 
praised, by men of Taste, and rewarded by men 
of Fortunes. ar. ` 
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LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN IRONICAL ORATION ON DRUNKENNESS. 


Delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1804: 
— LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Your benevolent countenances and ardent eyes 
speak the interest you feel in the occasion of our 
meeting. ‘Your hearts throb for the young gen- 
tlemen, who appear before you candidates for 
the honours of our University. While they 
stand panting to start in the career of lite, your 
favour inspires them with the hope of reaching 
the goal with glory. 

Amid the general interest felt on this occa- 
sion, I tremble for myself, Jest I should incur, 
both from you and my colieagues, the imputa- 
tion of intolerable vanity, when I inform you 
that I rise to put the finishing band to their yet 
incomplete education. I am thoroughly sensible 
of your acquisitions and merits, my honoured 


‘peers; but. Å trust, you will believe, without an 


oracle, that something is yet wanting to the per- 
fection of your philosophy ; and, aspiring to the 
summit of science, will receive a discovery not 
only with patience, but with applause. A dis- 
covery, that the most distinguished accomplish- 
ment, the virtue of all virtues, the chief of virtues, 
ise—drunkenness. 


* The satire, < Terrible Tractoration’ was a fair ex- 
ae on the public opinion. This poem Was pub- 
ished without a name, and without a patron. By ad 
the Journalists in succession, it was attributed to the 
first wits of the age, and it is not yet generally huon n 
in England, that the auchor is an Amerivan.. ` 
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I perceive upon your countenances mingled 
emotions of surprise and disgust. But, O ye 
that bave believed so many things without a 
Treason, hear me! 

That drunkenness is a virtue you will not 
doubt, if you will only consider that it has been 
more universally practised, in all ages, than any 
other virtue; and has achieved some of the most 
distinguished exploits in the annals of man. Need 
J remind you that the father of the new world is 
drawn drunk on the title-page of history : or that 
his posterity are, at this day. reaping the fruits 
of his virtue. Need I relate how Babylon, fam- 
ed for her stupendous towers, delightful gardens, 
splendor of conquest, and extent of empire, ter- 
minated her illustrious drama with drunkenness. 
Shall I celebrate the hero of Macedon, who finish- 
ed the conquest of the world by drink. Shall I 
quote the heroes of Greece and Rome, whose 
works give immortality to their empires, and 
have, time immemorial, been esteemed decisive 
in philosophical disquisition. You know, learned 
youths, that their finest hymns celebrate this 
divine virtue. But it is unnecessary to produce 
the monuments of Grecian or Roman drunken- 
ness; or to celebrate the northern conquerors, 
who, as drunken as brave, laid the empire of Rome 
in ruins, that the vineyards of Calabria might 
enable them to perfect this virtue. The truth is, 
antiquity is profuse in her praises of this virtue 
of drunkenness, She attests that amidst changes 
of laws and manners, revolutions in governments, 
and the catastrophe of cities and empires, drunk- 
enness has figured illustriously. You might sus- 
nect my patriotism, American youths, were I to 
omit so favourable an occasion of wiping from 
my country the slanderous stigma of certain. 
European philosophers, who assert that talents 
and virtue dwindle in our western clime. An 
illustrious philosopher and politician has vindi- 
cated the claims of the Aborigines of our coun- 
try to talents and cloquence, equal to any thing 
which Greece, Rome, or Europe, can boast. I 
have only to add, that in the competition of virtue, 
their drunkenness will bear comparison with that 
of any nation in the world: which is a strong cor- 
roboration of the modern philosophy, that savage 
life is most propitious to virtue. 

Although our infant republic may not yet have 
obtained that rank in drunkenness, which she 
is destined to hold among the nations of the 
carth, yet there are hopeful symptoms of a laud- 
able ambition. Academies, for the instruction 
and practice of this virtue, spring up daily; line 
our high-ways, decorate our streets, crowd our 
alleys—under the various denominations of ho- 
tels, inns, taverns, beer-houses, prog-shopse, and 
boozing gardens, for the peripatetic school. And 
as these are all supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the students, their number and de- 
corations are an accurate standard of the mea- 
sure of this virtue. Already a swallow cannot 
fly our streets, without infringing against their 
emblematic signs. ‘There the sun stands still 
till they have finished their bottle; here the 
moon and stars, obscquious to virtue, light them 
in and out, at all hours of the night. Jefferson 
foregoes the cares of government to preside 
over these sons of science. Nelson and Buona- 
parte, on the thundering steeds of war, directthese 
high spirits to glory. The grand Turk himself 
abjures his faith for their company. Or, perhaps, 
an angel on wing hovers over the door to waft 
to heaven the happy martyrs, who fall sacrifices 
to virtue ! 

These, however, are monuments only of pri- 
vate vittues. [ must triumph in the glory of 
my country, who, in her high politica! character, 
bows to this queen of virtues. Revolutions, trea- 
ties, extension of empire, elections of offi: ers, 
every distinguished era and prosperous event she 
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consecrates to memory by drink. Honoured be 
your shrines. ye fathers of your country, who 
consecrated the fourth of July to drink! erdaining 
that thirteen toasts, and a bumper to the union, 
should annually cement our affections to the 
federal constitution; with a provision to in- 
crease the number, according to the growing 
prosperity cf the nation. And thrice blessed be 
thy bones, immortal Genius, who amendest the 
constitution by the addition cf six volunteers. 
Time, who wears away the monuments of hu- 
man grandeur, shal] witness this monument of 
political wisdom, rearing its pyramidical head, 
and increasing amidst the storms of future cen- 
turies. I see, | see, the glorious day approach, 
(ior Louisiana is our’s), woen our grandsons, 
outstripping the virtues of their sires, shall quaff 
twice seventeen bumpers, and twice six volun- 
teers, to the prosperity of our favoured land; 
millenium of drink! I hail thy approach! 

But I check my too adventurous flight, and 
shall content myself with demonstrating to’ you 
the advantages whe) you, young gentlemen, 
may reap from drunkenness. 

[ To de continued.] 


THE DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A new Comedy, from the pen of Mr. T. 
Diepin, was produced at this Theatre, under 
the title of Guilty or not Guilty? The principal 
characters are— 


Lord Rigid ...... 
Edmond Rigid .... 
Major Corslet..... 
Mr. Balance ....6. 
Charles Balance ... 
Sir Harry Pointer .. 
Lady Rigid...... 
Mrs. Balance..... Mrs. Ward. 
Suzette.. e.s »o eee Miss Grimani. 
Sophia.. e.s. se.. Miss Woodfall. 
NanCyesseses eoo Mrs. Gibbs. 
Deborah........+ Mrs. Randall. 


The story is taken from Fontaine’s Novel of 
The Reprobate ; and on the opening of the picce, 
we are told that the Hero of it, Edmond, has 
been expelled the university, turned out of the 
army with disgrace, associated with gamesters 
abroad, and that, on his return home, he had at- 
tempted the life of his father, and the honour of 
Lord Rigid’s second wife: the seduction of an 
amiable young women (daughter to a veteran 
officer) is also attributed to him; and such is the 
terror inspired by his very name, in the village 
where he resides, that he is obliged to live in a 
state of perfect seclusion. His father, with a 
view to reclaim him, proposes to him a wife, and 
introduces him to his ward Sophia, and in doing 
so, becomes involved in a duel with her lover, 
Sir Harry ;—Edmond interferes, and this event 
tends to a full explanation of his conduct, and he 
is united to the Major’s daughter. 

As alight Comedy, this Piece is, we think, su- 
perior to any of Mr. Disp1n’s former produc- 
tions. It is replete with humour, interest, and 
morality. 


Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Elliston. 

Mr. R. Palmer. 
Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Palmer jun. 
Mr. De Camp 

© Mrs. T. Woodfall. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


While America, the parent country of the 
author, is profoundly silent, Europe is lavish in 
praise of Sir Benjamin Thomson, that other 
Howard, combining with the highest talents the 
most liberal philanthropy. An English author 
remarks. that he * hopes the directors of the in- 
teridr government of his country will have the 


sense and wisdom to profig from his most valua- 


ble and important work, whose truly philosophic 
and benevolent author must feel a joy and self 
satisfaction, far superior to any praise, which 
man can bestow.’ In that masterly poem, ‘ The 
Pursuits of Literature,’ is found the following 
honourable mention of an American, in volunta. 
ry exile frem his native country. 


‘ Yet all shall read, and all that page approve, 
W hen public spirit meets with public love. 
Thus late, where Poverty with Rapine dwelt, 
Rumford’s kind genius the Bavarian felt, 

Net by romantic charities beguil'd, 

But calm in project, and in mercy mild, 
Where’er his wisdom guided, none withstocd, 
Content with peace and practicable good; 
Round him the labourers throng, the nobles wait, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state.’ 


It was the good fortune of this American genius 
to be patronized, in his youth, by Sir John Went- 
worth, a British Maecenas, and another name 
for munificence and generosity. He than drank 
copiously of all the streams of English favour, 
and, at length, presided in the councils of a 
Prince. It is said, by I know not what malici- 
ous Londoner, that Thomson, in America, was, 
for many years, a plough boy, next a clerk in a 
retail store, and lastly, as one of the highest 
honours to which American ability could aspire, 
was a village surveyor, and by his Columbian 
friends was much praised, though by no means 
paid, for his skillin arithmetic. Our prejudiced 
author adds, that he has little doubt if the pre- 
sent Count Rumford had remained at home, he 
would have had a very comfortable cottage, 
coeval with the oaks that surrounded it; that he 
would have been assessor of the parish, and 
‘gained some paper dollars for his trouble; and 
to relieve his own hunger, as well as that of the 
swine which surrounded him, would have de- 
vised New modes to prepare Indian corn, and 


other schemes for the culture of the potato. 


The following whimsical Auméng, is froma 
Loncon paper. ) 

A gentleman, whose attention has been great" 
ly directed to the character and temper of 
BUONAPARTE, and is therefore capable of 
judging what will be the inevitable consequen- 
.ces of his temerity, can impart-some intelligence 
of vast importance to Gentlemen or Ladies of 
Fortune. Whoever wishes for further informa- 
tion, must inclose a pecuniary compliment, and 
propound their question, which will be immedi- 
ately answered. Ifan interview is required, and 
the Advertiser is satisfied with the manner of re- 
quiring it, and the motive, he will grant it. Ad- 
dress to Mr. J. L—, No. 14. Old Cavendish- 
street, Oxford-street. 


On Friday evening, while some Volunteers 
were exercising in St. Paul's church-yard,a crowd 
of people assembled on the out side of the railing, 
and amongst others, a decent looking man, ap- 
parently from the country ; he stood by a Gen- 
Ucman, and, with seeming earnestness, asked 
what was meant by ¢ stand at ease ?? The otber 
very civilly explained ; and, the better to eluci- 
date his observation, stood in the military posi- 
tion, when the ruffian snatched his watch, and 
ran off, and his flight being favoured by some 
associates, escaped through Doctor's ee 

[ 40. 


Eager r BA 


Instead of creating only one Constable in 
France, hundreds ought to have been appointed, 
in order to take into custudy a gang of Ruffians, 
who have siczed the crown, and rebicad the People 
of their Liberty. 

[1d 


A very homely man, acting Mithridates on a 
French theatre, when Monimia says to him, 
s My lord, you change countenance,’ a young fellow 
in the pit exclaimed, ¢ for heaven's sake let him. 


e oa PA: 


ProLocur—Written for the play of Richard 
III. performed by the young gentlemen of the 
Naval Acudemy, Gosport, during Easter week. 


When high cvents our deep attention claim, 
Excite our wonder, and survive to fame, 
* The Muse recals them on her mimic stage, 
And points the moral still to every age. 
That purpose his, see rising te our view 
The glorious scenes immortal Shakspear drew, 
There, as we mark another's failings shewn, 
We find the justest mirror for our own; 
And as each pageant passes in our view, 
Look at ourselves: behcld that mirror true; 
Hence fair Jnstruction see deriv’d to all, 
See Justice triumph, and Ambition fall; 
When dark Hypocrisy assumes her veil, 
How Virtue triumphs when her projects fail.” 
What dread of guilt alarms not every breast, 
When dreams ot horror break the murderer’s rest? 
What fears of certain retribution rise 
When tyrants perish, and a Richard dies ? 
Nor less to Honour’s paths our steps incline, 
When deeds of glory in her pages shine, 
And these brave youths, who laid the despot low, 
With kindred ardour bid our bosoms glow. 
Then, should that chief, who wakes the world to arms, 
Whose hostile frown that prostrate world alarms, 
Our fleets evade, escape the ocean’s roar, 
And plant his banners en the British shore; 
Shall we, dismay’d, our well earn’d honours yield, 
And shrink with terror from the patriot field? 
Ye sacred spirits of our sires forbid ! 
Forbid it Heaven !—let the deeds they did, 
In this dread hour of strife, their sons inspire, 
To meet the danger with their native tre: 
Let Agincourt, let deathless Blenheim tell, 
How erst the vaunting foes of Britain fell ; 
Let trophied Egypt, let Lincelles proclaim g 
We still are worthy of the British name. 
What! fear those foes we’ve oft with glory fought? 
Perish the wretch, who dare avow that therght! 
No! rush to battle, bid the invader know 
We've set our lives upon the doudtful throw. 
If fate demand our dying country’s Fall, eY 
Thcn nobly perisk in that country’s call! i 
Or, once again, h's sanguine hopes confound, 
His fane of glory level to the ground, 
While conscience pointing to Domingo’s coast, 
To Acre’s plains, to Jaila’s murder’d hast, 
Unnerves his arm—may then this boaster fly, 
This darx usurper, sink, despair, and die ! 

[ Lon. paper. 


PAT’S HINT TO BONAPARTE. 
Tune— Darby Galligher.’ 


Arrah, Monsieur Amie, 
bunaparte ma chree, 
. Doe you think weil agree, 
While vou wrangle with brother John; 
-Now take care of your bacon, 
By my soul you're mistaken, 
For we are the lacs that will beip one ano:her on. 


If you think you’re so clever, 
As to Whack us together, 
Just come over the river, 
You, spalpeen, we'll let you know, 
. Not one inch of Britain 
You shall have to sit on, 
Augh the wrong thing you've hit on. 
As sure as Pm singing now, 


O to be at r 
Your napper, you brat, 
Here’s John Buli and Pat, 

The tight boys that can leather you. 
Then be asy at home, 
For if hither you come, 
Musha, here is ycur doom, 

In swect London we'li feather you. 


Now, in crossing the dub, 
Who knows but your tub 
May ineet with a rub, 

That will rub y our conceit away ; 
British tars are the boys, 
Who regard not your noise, 
Long life to the joys, 

How they’ll batter your pate away ! 
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Then come, if you dare; 
Each soldier, each tar, 
Pants high tor the war, 
Which you threaten you'll to them bring: 
Fait, there is not a man, 
In each spot of our land, 
But has join'd heart and hand, 
For his country and noble KING. 


O to be at 
Your napper, you brat,- 
Here's John Bull and Pat, 
The tight boys that can leather jou ; 
Then be asy athome, 
For if hither you come, 
Musha, here is your doom, 
In sweet London we'll feather you. 
, (Lon. papier. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The fine satire from *Climenole,’ is just re- 
ceived. His choice of topics, and his mode of 
treating them, are perfectly to our taste. This 
favourite correspondent is assured that his essays 
can never be too frequently communicated, nor 
too copiously extended. l 


s A Caledonian’ shall be treated with all that, 


liberality, which such a donny lad deserves. 

The affectionate and elegant tribute, from 
‘Jaques,’ to the memory of HAMILTON, is 
entitled to a much higher place in literary esti- 
maijon, than those vulgar wailings, which usually 
deform our gazettes, and ‘ petri/y one, ina single 
stanza.’ l 

The Medical Thesis, which, with so much 
Roman elegance and with such Esculapian skill, 
discusses a topic, interesting to every man of 
letters, is from the Edinburg school, and was 
kindly communicated by a friend, recently from 
that seat of Science. : 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


JAQUES ON HAMILTON. 


In solitude, though Rumour’s aspen tongue 
' May ring upon the ear her changing notes, 
Yet oft, like fleeting forms, which Fancy calls 
‘Lo build the morning dreams which lovers hnow, 
They pass away, and busy Mem/'ry bears 
But faint impression of the idle sounds! 
Yet oft, when Silence sleeps upon the leaves, 
Intrusive Rumour wakes me from my dreams 
With tales so mournful, and so oft repeated, 
That e’en in solitude | may not choose 
But sorrow, and the heart, responsive still, 
Murmurs the melancholy tale to air! 
Oh! then, to startled Fancy’s sickened vision, 
The morning music of the robin dics, 


* The brook’s pure waters stagnate in their course 
5 3 


‘And the green foliage of the lofty, woods 
Assumes a sickly caste Suspicion then 

Steals to my ear, and whispers me to shun 
The harmless peasant, lurking near my haunts, 
Intent on blood. Contagion too takes wing 
From crowded streets, and flying on the breeze, 
Rears many a sod, and rudely sculptured stone 
Within the crave-yard of the village church! 
Rumour? with all thy hundred busy tongues, 
Thou can’st not tell a tale so sorrowful 

Yo pierce my country’s beart. as that which late 
The sighs of millions breath'd upon thy ear! 
Oft may a parent, while his orphans mourn, 
Sleep with his fathers tn the mouldering tomb; 
Yet kind Oblivion soon will chase the tear 

From swelling lids; for Pleasure’s gaudy beam 
Dries Sorrow’s source, as I have oñen seen 

The ver. ‘rock escrne feom summer SUNS. 
Human: © hoy veas iess eise to weep. 

For (mic sus rigs oom aoe’! So sang the bard, , 
Whom. sison he Vist» icft their sacred proves, 
To claire tec merial wie.’ d stol'n their lyre; 
They fouad ou de... > n uatc-gitted hills 
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Warbling a song of sweetest minstrelsy, 

While round his plough the wondering peasants 
Rocked. . 

Athens her orator, —her Cæsar, Rome 

Have mourned. Her noble Cuatuam, Albion 
mourns, 

And Sparta’s honours gather round the grave 

Beneath whose turf Leonidas was laid. 

These men were great and gocd, and merited 

The fairest honours, and the warmest tears. 

Thou too, my country! hast a debt to pay, 

Of which Peruvian mines were poor to rid thee! 

No! Jet thy lips dwell ceaseless on the name, 

Let thy warm tears bedew the yet green grave, 

And let the laurels, which thy love may plant, 

Thicken around the fame of HAMILTON. 

For he was thine, and only thine, my country ! 

Thy fields attest his valour in thy cause ; 

Thy senate hung in rapture on his lips, 

Which potred as sweet a stream of eloquence 

As Athens knew. Full many a sleepless night 

His thorny pillow own'd the sighs and tears 

Which heaved and streamed for thee and thee 
alone ! 

And in that deed, which laid his bosom bare, 

As Honour whisper’d him, he lent his ear, 

And, fancying, heard his country claim his life | 

Spirit of Genius! Oh? had I that glow 

Of intellect, which late ilum’d thy seul, 

And prov'd Promethean fire no fabled song, 

I then should muse, for friendships partal ears, 

Strains not unworthy of thy biightning fame : 

Yet to thy country still that fame is dear, 

And HE, who form’d thee gocd as thoy wert 
grec, 

May ptumpt some pen to sketch each glorious 
dced 

That mark'd thy days. Then shall th’ historic 
page 

Record thee as thou wert. Thy val rous acts 

shalliead the youthful warrior to the field, 

Who stil shail copy thee, and stay hisssword 

When Mercy susse Inacademte shades, 

When youth shall dwell upon that eloquence, 

Wiech Greece alone had rivalled, be shall feel . 

Ambition lighting ali ber glowing fires, 

His hesret shall Uirob—his teeble pulses swell, 

His brightcye kindle, and, with rapid glance, 

Dart on the page devoted to thy fame, 

And as he gazes on the envied bight, 

Which theu badst early reach'’d, he yet may 
ccem 

It well boftting his advent'rous flight 

To seat him there. Some youthtul Solon too, 

Whom fate may lead to build an empire up, 

Shall gather wisdom from thy Jum'nous mind, 

Which saw ils country, evcn at its birth, 

Vast sinking to the tomb where states repose, 

And, nobly rescuing it from Vaction’s grasp 

Pointed the pata to Honour and to Farme. 

‘The page of Hilstry, too, with pride shall tell 

That when the treasures cf thy country laid 

Within thy easy grasp, they could not tempt 

Thy honest soul Olt it shall proudly sav, 

‘Lo! his grey Lairs announe d the hour of rest, 

Yet Povercy stil claim'd bia as ber chila P 

Thesimpic narrative, which Truth snall tell, 

Shall prove tly brightest, fairest eulogy: 

Time. as he steals along, and ceaseless yields 

Fictitious greatness to Oblivion’s tomb, 

Shall own thy feme superior to his power, 

And fech the splendor thet encircles thee! 

Thezfoes of Viriue, Hamireroyx! were thine, 

And thine Ler dearest friends: She lessou'd thee 

When Pleasure’s syrens wanton’d in thy path, 

To fix thy steady eye on Honour’s form, 

And decem the hours mispent, which found thee 
not 

Thy country’s Mentor; and she promis'd thee 

The sweetestrecompense forall thy toils, 

Which Vittue gives, and souls, like thine, desire | 
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For know, when truth shall dissipate the gloom, 
Which faction thicken'd to obscure thy fame, 
That thou shalt find, wherever Honour lives, 
Hearts warm, lips busy,and remembrance prompt 
To speak of one, whose bosom knew no guile. 
JAQUES. 


| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscuHoo1, 


You are welcome to make whatever use you please of 
the enclosed. l 
B 


SERENA, IN A MOURNING DRESSe 


So have I seen behind some sable cloud, 
Its skirts just tinted with a silver hue) 

he queen of planets veil'd in lovely gloom. 
Such gloom as o'er the sadd’ning landscape sheds, 
The soft and soothing spirit of the sigh. om 
Such us the poet courts, when fancy’s pow'r 
Wakes the lov'd shade of some departed hour; 
Breathes in regret's dull ear a soothing strain, 
And almost bids past joy, be joy again. 

, Loprinus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EVENING. 

Ah! sweeter far! when noon inflames no more, 

And day’s last sunshine sleeps along the shore; 

When o'er the fading scene, with gentler sway, 

Ev'n sheds her soft and solitary ray—~ - 

For the last gleam, that gilds her parting sky, - 

Detects responsive lustre in the eye. 

So, says Serena, so expire the brave, 

So sinks neglected Genius to the grave! 

Quick o'er her cheek is spread th’ indignant glow, 

‘And hallow'd sighs ascend to fancied woe— 

Soft as the breeze that sheds the dews of Ev’n; 

Pure as the soul, that wafts their breath te heav'n. 
Loptnus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines, occasioned by a visit to the Summer residence of 
a friend, during the Winter. 


Deserted pile! severe, indeed, thy fate, 
Gone is thy summer transport’s fleeting date— 
The guardian trees that clos’d thy awful form, 
Sent their broad shade, or shelter’d from the 
storm; 
In winter’s bleak and cheerless aspect clad, 
Mourn to the sullen blast a murmur sad: 
And as thou brav’st the ferce assailing sky, 
And nature’s slumb’ring ruin meets thine eye, 
Methinks—or ‘tis the gale—I hear thee sigh ! 
Respected mansion ! oft bas fancy here, 
Breath'd the pure sigh, and shed the iinpassion'd 
tear 
For, here reposing, virtue rears ber shrine, 
And the mild aspect of her bliss is thine. 
Thine o’er the kindling forms of youth to trace 
The sire's mild dignity, the mother’s grace, 
Commingling sweet...to high refinement wrought, 
The glow of feeling, and the grasp of thought. 
This, ardent as the vows of saints forgiv’n, 
Thit, strong and tow’ring as the mind of heav’n,: 
Combin’'d in friendship’s soft encircling zone, 
And breathing o'er thy shades a rapture ail their 
own. 
Such was thy bliss, ere nature sadness knew, 
Aud the bright season seem'd to smile for you. 
Now through thy hall no cheerful echoes ring, 
Nor life-inspiring beauty wakes the string; 
No more the lawn, in moon-light softness drest, 
Courts the lov’d wand'rer to its dewy breast; 
Or ’ncath the porch, at twilight's sacred hour, 
Wakes the dread tale of death its spectral pow’r ; 
Of clay cold hands of murder’s shrouded blow, 
The couch conyuls’d, and shriek of midnight 
woe, . = 


| Whose virtues vibrate to the tend'rest ione, 
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Affrighted fancy, gazing on the beam 
That doubtful moonlight flings across the vale; 
Sturts—as the watchful owl's prophetic scream, 
Shakes the low whispers of the passing gale. 
At each still pause that saddens on the ear, » 
Tho’ not a sound invade thy silence drear; 
Save the lone cricket from th’ untrodden floor, 
Save the faint murmurs of the distant shore; 
Tho’ the short splendors of each parting day 
Shed o'er thy solitude a feeble ray, 
Yet with the spring that solitude shall smile, 
And haste the hour that makes thee blest, sweet 
pile! 
Brings to thy bosom’s wish the social train, 
And bids thy walls resound to joy again! 
Lop1nus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


"| Lines, suggested by a perusal of the life of Chatterton.” 


s. And yet there are, who, borne on fortune’s 
tide, 

Down the smooth vale of time unconscious glide ; 

Ne‘er dream of wretchedness while they repose, 

Nor wake to other cares; to other woes. 

And when the north wind rages through the 
sky, 

Withhold from bleeding Poverty a sigh; 

Leave those to weep, who, torn from all held 
dear, 

In want ard silence shed the frequent tear; 


Who, rear’d ’mid Fortune’s noon, ill brook the ; Whose dainty blossoms only drink 


shade, 

And feel, with tenfold sense, its damps invade ; 

Feel more than chilling frost, Neglect’s con- 
troul, 

And all the horrors of a wintry soul. 

For ah! how oft from Penury’s cold grave, 

Nor worth, nor all the power of mind can save. 

Condemn'd through life a ceaseless war to wage, 

With all the pride and dullness of the age, 

Still vain each wish, o'erwhelm'd each hope 
elate, 

Oft Genius sinks desponding to her fate— 

Or moves th’ indignant pensioner of pride, 

Her triumphs blazon, nor her spoils divide ; 

And, wrapt in chilling gloom, ne'er feels the 
day, 

Taught by her hand round happier Wealth to 
play. 

Ah, stern decree! that minds, whom Heav'n in- 
spires 

With more than angel thought, than angel fires, 


And wake to woe, ere half her woes be known; 
From the high boon a sterner fate derive, 
And suffer most to suffering most alive ! 


Lop1Nws. 


‘HE SAID, IT TS FINISHED! AND HE BOWED HIS 
HEAD, AND GAVE UP THE GHOST.” 


St. John, Chap. 19, v. 30. 


Hark! from the cross the earth-convulsing sound, 

Descending with prophetic swell, 

Bursts in ten thousand thunders on astonish’d 
hell! 

Angelic voice! ascending, soft and clear, 

Jt met the bending seraph's ravish'd ear, 

Swift thro’ the skies th’ immortal accents ran, 

And Heav'n exulting, hail’d the new-born man. 

So erst while stretch’d o'er nature’s wide do- 
main, 

Unpeopled darkness held her ebon reign; 


a a 


* These lines, with a fo |. cions. “nmeared, some 
time ago, in the ‘Morning 6'te cle of eve i ork ; it 
is, therefore, optional with i102 U'ar ngu rornOtto 
republish them. 


When thro’ the gloom creative radiance flew, 

And call'd to birth distinct each blended hue; 

Bcam'’d on the realms, where Beauty slumb’ring 

lay, 

And woke her various graces into day— 

O’er the wide concave swell'd angelic lays, 

And perfect nature breath'd harmonious praise— 

Nor less the praise that.o’er redemption reign'd: 

This sang a world created, that a world regain’d. 

Fir'd by the sound, see men of humbler clay 

Lift their bold vision to immortal day ; 

Hail in life’s sunset, more than life inspires, 

And cry ’tis finish’d! as the world retires. 

Yes, such thy joy, blest man, when all is o’et 

Of pangs and tears that earth’s rude climate 

bore ; 

When the last stream of day deserts the sky, 

And thund’ring millions shout their maker nigh; 

"Tis o'er! the God of heav'n and earth proclaims, 

And earth and heav’n are wrapt in instant fames, 

‘Tis o'er! triumphant Hope exulting cries, 

And springs indignant to her native skies. 
New-York, LoDINUS. 


l = 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[The fcilowing elegant stanzas, written on the expect- 
ed nuptials of the late Lady Harriet Hamilton, are 
introduced in a very beautiful and pathetic poem, 
entitled “ The Year of Sorrow,” by the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer. ] | 


‘Fresh flowers which on the fountain brink 


The breath of day-spring rears, 


The rain-bow’s diamond tears. 


Such flowers alone my hand shall wreath 
For Harriet's genial bow'r; 

Such flowers alone their sweets shall breathe 
Oa Harriet’s*® bridal hour. 


Pure as Elysian mornings break, 

Fond hopes her fair cheek flush ; 
Pure as the sinless thoughts, which wake . 
c The cherub’s infant blush! 


Oh! for a voice, if such there be, 
Which sighs have never broke ; 
Oh! for a harp, whose melody 
Of sorrow never spoke ! 


| For thee, Tyrone. their strains should flow, 


Since ev'ry bliss divine, 
Which saints believe, or seraphs know, 
With Harriet’s heart are thine. 


| Yet, thine are joys beyond the scope 


Of fiction’s brightest theme ; 
Brighter, than all which youth can hope, 
Or love or fancy dream. 


Smile on thy green hills, Erin, smile, 
Thy woes, thy wars, shall cease, 
An augel to thy troubled isle 
Bears Concord, Joy, and Peace! 


* The departed Lady Harriet Hamilton, eldest dugh- 


‘f ter to John James Marquis of Abercorn, was shortly to 


have been married to Henry de la Poer, Marquis of 
Waterford, Earl of Tyrone. 


—————— ae 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


TO the reader, who delights in the creations 
of Fancy, there are few poetical pieces that”will 
yield more pleasure, than the Castle of Indolence 
of Thomson; none that will more completely 
gratify his imagination, by an unbounded and 
luxuriant indulgence in natural description and 
imagery- 

From the allegorical form, and apparent lorse. 
ness of expression, resulting from the style of 
the versification, it does not appear, at first, to 
have so methodical an arrangement, as.a better 
acquaintance will discover. We must, neverthe- 
Jess, feel disposed to allow it some perfection, 
considering it as the offspring ef seven years 
labour of the author of the Seasons. 

The two cantos, into which this poem is 
divided, display a contrast of argument and an 
opposition of description, of considerable art and 
ingenuity. The stern dictates of reason are 
nearly forgotten ‘in the fascinating delusions of 
the imagination; and though we cannot avoid 
yielding to the sound and conclusive arguments 
of the former, yet does the latter hold out lures 
and deceptions, flattering to our love of ease and 

natural despondency, that we cannot avoid, with- 
out difficulty, the net of the baneful enchanter. 


Perhaps no subject admits of more sophistry, 
or could be more artfully descanted upon, than: 


the vanity and futility of human pursuits. It has 
been a most copious source of declamation, at all 
times ani in all countries, to the philosopher and 
satirical poet. P xe 

. Considering the subject in the abstract, and as 
bearing relation to a future life, it is tbe most 
true and impressive manner in which to treat it. 
But, considering us 4s formed for active life, an 
indifference to its duties and occupations cannot 
reasonably or consistently be encourayed as 
praiseworthy, or at all conducive to happiness 
here. - 

In Milton’s Comus, there is much artful argu- 
ment used by the volup:uous cnchanter, who 
certainly disguises the most unbounded Jicenti- 
ousness and immorality in the fanguage of a 
very pleasing and imposing philucophy. Nothing 
proves the weakness of our intellect more forci- 
bly than these kind of coutrasts, where the truth 


` 


is found so nearly allied to both, that it requires 
nice discrimination to make the just distinction. 

In the present instance we cannot avoid being 
pleased with the attractions of this retreat, from 
which Want and Care are far distant, and where 
Ease and Pleasure abound, and which, though 
delusive, have their analogy in that future man- 
sion, upon which a warm imagination sometimes 
delights to dwell. 

Some quotations, that will be made in the 
course of this sketeh, will fully prove tbe appo- 
siteness of the above remarks as to the plausibi- 
lity of the sophisms, which fill the first canto, 
and the interest we are compelled to take, so far 
as the premises upon which the arguments are 
founded. It appears that our author’s first in- 
tention was the composition of a few stanZas, 
descriptive of his own attachment to ease and 
indolence; but he soon discovered that the sub- 
ject would admit of a greater extent, and might 
be treated in a manner to convey the most use- 
ful and salutary instructions, while it admitted 
of all the embellishments which a descriptive 
and moral imagination could afford. Hence we 
find along and regular work upon the subject, 
in two cantos; the first containing an appeal to 
our passions and imagination, ornamented with 
very apprepriate scenery: the second av-eddress 
to the reader, wherein is pointed owt the fallacy 
of the former arguments, and the true duties 
and sources of happiness to mankind as at pre- 
sent constituted. . 

The following introductory lines convey the 
moral upon which the superstructure is, reared. 


‘O mortal man! who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate, 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil- 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date, 

And certes there is for it reason great; 

For tho’ sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy star, and early drudge and late; 
W ithourten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 


These lines will remind him, who may have 
seen Zimmerman’s book on the ‘Ill effects of 
Solitude,’ of the many examples therein given 
of the bad consequences resulting from suppres- 
sec! passions, and seclusion from the active scenes 
of life. 

The poem opens with a fine description of the 
valley, in which the castle is situated. Every 
thing that can be considered in unity with the 
subject, is here placed before our eyes with the 
vivid colouring and happy arrangement of the 
author of the Seasons. 


Was nought around but images of rest; 
Sleep soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 
Aud flowery buds, that slumberous influence kest 
From poppies breath’d, and beds of pleasant green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen ; | 
Meantime uanumbered glittering streamlets play’d, 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen, 
That as they bicker’d thro’ the sunny glade, 
Tho’ restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 


Full in the passage of the vale above 
A Sable, silent, solemn, forest stood. 


Where nonght but shadowy forms were seen to move, 

As Idiess fancied in her dreaming mood, 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 

Of black’ning pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blocd ; 

And where this valley winded out, below 

The marung main was heard, and scarcely heard to 
ow. 


We have a perfect Elysium presented to our 
imagination in the succeeding lines, and we feel 
tempted to turn aside with the passengers, and 
confine our wanderings to such delightful plea- 
sure grounds. The castle is truly the palace of 
Luxury and Indulgence ; downy couches, the 
splendid allurements of the table, the charms of 
beauty, the power of music and poetry, and an 
abstraction from the disquietudes of the soul, 
dazzle our senses, and we think of nothing less 
than the transformaiions of Circe, or her volup- 
tuous son. ` i 

The place being so interestingly described, 
we listen next to the fascinating oratory of the 
deceitful possessor, addressed to the numerous 
passengérs, who, in their journey along the paths 
of life, proach his gates. 

The» harms which surround them, seconded 
by 5 © wrauasive eloquence, prove irresistible, 
and toe; turn in, overjoyed at the termination of 
their labours, 2. at 

The contrast so often made of the ‘ unearn’d 
pleasures’ of the animal creation, and the ‘toil 
worn man,’ is handsomely drawn, after which 
come these animated verses: 


Outcast of nature, man? the wretched thrall 

Ot bitter-dropping sweat of sweltry pain, 

Of cares that eat away theheart with gall, 

And of the vices an inhumap train, 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain, 

For when hard hearted interest first began 

To poison earth, Astrea left theplain, 

Guile, Violence, and Murder seiz’a on man, 

And for soft milxy streams, with blood the rivers ran. 


Come ye! whe stil] the cumbrous load of life 

Push hard up hill, but as the farthest steep 

You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 

Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 

Forever vain; come, and withouten fee 

I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, ae 
Your cares, your toils, will steep you in a sea 

Of pure delight ; O come, ye weary wights, to me, 


What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 
A pure, ethereal calm, that knows no storm, 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above those passions that this world deform 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm, 
But here instead, soft gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart——-——= 


O grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun: 
When sudden comes blind, unrelenting, fate, 
And gives the ui.tasted portion you have won, 
With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undoae, 
To those, who meek vou gone to Pluto’s reigns 
But sure it is of vanities most vain 


. To toil for what you here untoiling may obtair. 


(To be continued.) 


# 
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POLITE LITERATURE >œ“ 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 

: [Translated from the French } 


On the subject of Philosophy....History....the Theatre... 
Pieces of Poetry....Literary Olios.... Anecdotes of Li- 
terature....Languages and St) le. a 


The periodical work, to which you intend to 
devote your labours, may succeed, although 
there are already tuo many works of this kind. 
You ask we, what line of conduct must be pur- 
sued to render such a journal grateful to cur 
age, and to posterity. I will answer you, in two 
words: be impartial. You possess science and 
taste, if to these you add justice, 1 precict per- 
manent saccess. Our nation loves alf kinds of 


- 


- literature, from the mathematics to an epigram. 


None of the journals generally speak of the 
most brilliant portion of belles lettres, I mean 
dramatic pieces, nor of the great number of 
charmieg poctical works, which support daily 
the amiable character of our nation. Your jour- 
nal may be a receptacle for almost every ting, 
even a seng, any thing well written, is not to be 
disdained. Greece, who boasts of having given 
birth Plato, glories in her Anacreon; and 
Cicero does not make us forget Catulluse 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Yok a competent knowledgeofgeometry 
and physics, to give an`exact account of books of 
this kiad; and you have enough of understanding 
and tasfe to speak of them with that art, which 
strips them of their thorns, witl.out loading them 
with unbecoming flowers. | 

I would particularly advise you, when you 
shall make philosophical extracts, first to pre- 
sent to the reader a kind of historical abridgment 
of the opinions suggested, or of the truth. estab- 
lished. he el 

For example, is the question of.the -vacuum 
tinder discussion? Mention bricfy the manner 
in which Epicurus thought he had proved it; 
shew how Gassendi rendered it more probable ; 
expose to view the infinite degrees of probabili- 
ty, which Newton has added to this opinion, by 
his arguments, by his observations, and by his 
calculations. 


Is a work on the nature of air under considera- | 


tion? It is proper, in the first place, to shew that 
Aristotle and all the philosophers knew that it 
had weight, but were ignorant of the degrce of 
that weight. A great number of ignorant persons, 
who are desirous of knowing at least the history 
of the sciences, menof the world, young students, 
will learn, with avidity, with what force of rea- 
son, and by what experiments the great Galileo 
combated the first error of Aristotle on the sub- 
ject of airs with what act Torecc ti weighed it, as 
we ascertain the weightofany thing in a balance; 
by what means its elasticity was discovered; and, 
finally, how the admirabie experiments of Hale 
and Boerhaave have discovered elects sf air, 
which we are almost forced to attribute to pro- 
perties of ‘matter, vuknown until our day. 


Dors a beok, filled with calculations and 
problems, on the subject of ight, make its ap- 
pearance? How much pleasure will you afford 
to the public, vy exhibiting the feeble ideas en- 
tertained by eloquent and ignorant Greece on 
the subject of refraction; the opinion of the Arab 
Alhazen, the only geometrictan of his ume, re- 
spectiny it; the conjectures of Antonio de lo- 
minis; the system of Descartes, of which Le 
made an ingenious and geometrical, but false 
application ; the discoverics of Grimaicy wiose 
life was but too short; finally, the truia estab 


lished by Newton; truths the wivst buld and | 
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luminous, to which the human mind is capable of 
attaining ; truths, which open a new world to our 
view, but which still leave a cloud behind them! 

Shall a work be composed on the gravitation 
of the celestial bodies, that admirable part of 
the demonstrations of Newton? Will you not 
gratify vour readers, if you give the history of 
this pravitet'on, from Copernicus, who had but 
a glimpse of n, from Keller, who was bold enough 
to announce it as if by instinct, to Newton, who 
has demonstrated to the astonished world, that it 
presses upon the sun, and the sun upon it? 

Attribute to Descartes and to Harrot the art of 
applying algcbra to the mensuration of curb, in- 
tegral and differential calculation to New ton, and 
afterwards to Leibnitz. Name occasionally the 
authors of all new discoveries. Let your journal 
be a faithful register of the glory of great men. 
In exposing opinions, in supporting, in combat- 
ing them, carefully avoid injurious expressions, 
Which irritate an author, and frequently a whole 
nition, without enlightening any one. Nothing 
of animosity, nothing of irony. What would 
you say of an advocate-general, who, in summing 
up a cause, should outrage, by poignant expres- 
sions, the party whom he condemns? The office 
of a journalist is not so respectable, but his duty 
is almost the same. You do not believe in pre- 
established harmony, must you, on that account, 
decry Leibnitz? Will you insult Locke, because 
he believes God sufficiently powerful to commu- 
nicate, if he will, thought to matter? Do you not 
believe that God, who has created all things, can 
render this matter and this faculty of thinking 
eternal? That if he has created our souls, he has 
also the power to create millions of beings dif- 
ferent from matter and from soul? That thus the 
sentiment of Locke is respectful to the Divinity, 
without being dangerous to men? If Bayle, who 
knew much, has doubted much, remember that 
he has never doubted of the necessity of being an 
honest mane Be also honest, and imitate not 
those little minds, who, by vile abuse, outrage 
an iflustrious shade, whom they would not have 
dared to atiack, during his life. 

(10 be Continued } 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF 1HE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
The orations against Catiline. 


[ Continued. } 


“ I perceive, Conscript Fathers, that all eyes 
are turned upon me, and that your minds are 
employed, not only upon the dangers of the 
Republic, but upon mine. ‘This personal inter- 


est, which intermingles with the sentiment of 


our cemmon nusfoitunes, is a testimony, un- 
doubtediy very delightful and very flattering ; 
but I conjure you, in the name of the Gods, to 
forget it altogether, and laying aside my parti- 
cular safety, chink only on your own and that 
of your children. If such is my situation, that 
all the evils, all the afflictions, all the adversity 
inust be accumulated on me alone, I will support 
them not only with courage, but with joy, pro- 
vided, that by my labours, I can insure your 
dignity aud the safeiy of the Romon people. 
since they have decreed me the consulate, you 
ail know, the tribunals, the sanctuary of justice 
and the laws, the held of Mars, consecrated by 
the Auspices, the assembly of the senate, which 
is the refuge of nations. the asyium of our heus 
bold pods, regarded as inviclabie, the dumestic 
bed, where every auzen oui to repose IN peace, 
in fint itus seat yf honour, this curule chau. 
have been lor me. but theatres of dangers, con- 
suuuy renewing, and of continual alarmis: it as 


suffered ; I have dissembled; I have pardoned: 

I have healed many of your wounds, by conceal- 

ing my own; and if the Gods have decreed, that 

it shall be at this expense, that I am to save, from 

the sword and from fire, from all the horrors of 
pillage and devastation Rome and Italy, your 

wives, your children, the priestesses of Vesta 

the temples and altars of the Gods; whatever 
may be the destiny that awaits me, | am ready 
to submit to it. Lentulus has been ab'e to be- 
lieve that the destruction of the Republic was 
attached to his destiny, and to the Cornelian 
name: why should not I glory that the epocha 
of my consulate. has been fixed by the Destinies 
to save the Repubiic ? Think then oniy on your- 
selves, Conscript Fathers, and cease to think of 
me.- In the first place I ought to hope, that the 
Gods, protectors of this Empire, will grant me 
the recompence which I have merited; but if it 
happens otherwise, J shall die without recrets 
for never can Death be either disgraceful for a 
brave man, nor premature for a consular senator, 
nor to be dreaded by a wise man. It is not that 
I glory, in being insensible to the tears of my 
brother who is here present, tothe grief which 
you all express forme; it isnot that my thoughts 
are not often occupied on that extreme affliction 
in which I left at home, a consort and a daughter 
equally dear to me, equally struck with my 
dangers, a son still an infant, that Rome seems 
to carry in her bosom, as a pledge for my per- 
formance of ihe duties of my consulate; it is not 
that my eyes do not, involuntarily turn towards 
ason in-law, who attends in this assembly, as 
well as you, with inquietude for the event of this 
day. I am touched with their situation, and their 
sensibility, I acknowledge ; but this is one reason 
the more why I should save them, all with you,even 
at the expense of my own existence than to see 
them all enveloped wish you in the same ruin. 
In fact, conscript fathers, look at the storm, which 
thréatgns you, if you prevent it not, The ques- 
tiom iè not here of a Tiberius Gracchus, who 
wished only to obtain a second tribunate; nor of 
Caius, who excited an uproar in the assembly of 
the Comitia among the rustic tribunes ; of a Satur- 
ninus, who was only culpable of the murder of 
a single ciuzen, of Memmius: You have to pass 
sentence on those, who have remained in Rome, 
only to set fire to it, here to receive Cataline, 
and cut all your throats : you have in your hands 
their letters, their signatures, their acknowledg-. 
ments. They have attempted to raise insurrec- 
tions among the Allobroges, to arm the slaves, 
to introduce Cataline in‘o our walls; in éne word, 
their design was, after having put us al} to death, 
not to leave a single citizen who might weep 

over the ruins ofthe state. This is proved; this 
is avewed—this, conscript fathers, is what you’ 
have already decided.) What was it, in effect, 
that you did, when you pa sed in my favour, a 
decree of thanks, for having discovered and pre-' 
vented a conspiracy cf villains, armed against 
thg country; when you compelled Lentulus to 
retire from the pretorship; when you committed 

him and his accomplices to prison; when you 

ordained a supplication to tbe gods, an honor 

which before me, was never granted, but to con- 

quering generals; when you have honoured with 

the gre ntest recompences, the Adelity of the Allo- 

broges? All these acts, so sulenm, so multipited, 

are Wey not a condemnaticn of the conspirators? 

Nevertheless, since I have thought it my duty 

to lay this affair in dcliberation before you. since 

the question is to resulve on the punishment due 

tothe guilty, 1 must declere first of all, what a` 
consul oughtnottoomittoexslain. I well know 

enait ters reigned in mens minds, a kind of gid-' 
tacess and tury, tnet they scught to excite tu- 

nls. that they had pernicious designs; but b 


upou thete Cond ious Wap l am Consuls=-l hare j dad acver bybeved, I toufess, that Roman citis 


zens were capable of forming such abominable 

lots. If you believe that but a few are ehgared 
in them, conscript fathers, you deceive your- 
selves. The evil is more extensive than you 
imagine. It has not only gained Italy, it has 
passed the Alps, it has glided secretly into the 
provinces; lingering and delay can only encrease 
it; you cannot too soon suppress it, and what- 
ever part you tuke, you have not a moment to 


lose. Your resolution must be taken before 
night.” 
(To be Continued.) 
prem 
LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN IRONICAL ORATION ON DRUNKENNESS. 
Delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1804. 


[conciuded]. - 


Happiness, supreme happiness is itd gift! Hap- 
piness, which extinguishes the desire ofall other 
enjoyments, Once drunkards and parents. wives, 
children, estate, characters, body, soul,—all, all, 
are a cheap sacrifice to the enjoyment of the 
beatific bowl. Then it annihilates misery. The 
drunkard is insensible of the hour he spends dres- 
sing for the tavern, the hour he is going tothe ta- 
vern, the six hours he sit in the tavern, the two 
hours he is staggering from the tavern, and the ten 
hours he sleeps, after having returned from the 
tavern ;—wenty hours out of twenty-four—leav- 
ing only four short hours, to the wretchedness of 
rational existences What a deduction from mis- 
ery! Aman, who, according to the parish regis- 
ter ought to be three-score years of age ;—has, 
on this system been detained but a few months 
in this valley of tears. | 

Your academic life, young Gentlemen, by ex- 
posing you to the company of men, that know 
more than yourselves, must have corrupted. your 
minds, with modesty, and difidence. Drughen 
ness is the soverign antidote against those mean 
habits) Mark the stripling in a. debauch, he 
speaks wiih the confidence of a hero, and em- 
phasis of an oracle ;—traps his father, laughs at 
his mother’s ignorance, and ‘scoffs ag the folly -of 
all mankind :—his fearless mind brooks no con- 
troul. Confident of his powers, and influenced 
with tremendous courage, he dares and achieves 
incredible exploits, such as breaking glasses, 
burning chairs, kicking waiters, and knocking 
down watch-men, with a thousand such feats, 
which by anapt figure ofspecch he calls, playing the 
devil! But of a!l the mental advantages, 1e- 
sulting from drunkenness, there is one that I 
would mention with peculiar emphasis: it is, 
indeed, worth all the rest put together. There 
is something within us, whether it be a natural 
principle, or a corruption of our nature, ora 
prejudice of education, for it certainly does 
exist,—which is the cause of our most excruciat- 
ing torments: itis more imperious in its orders, 


than all the professors in the University ; and. 


more severe in its corrections, than regimental 
flogging. In the old English language, it is 
called conscience, but modern philosophy terms it 
moral sense ;—I presume with a charitable mo- 


tive of detaching some disgusting association of | 


gdeas. Weill, gentlemen, drunkennss exterminates 
this hydra. In six month's time it will spunge 
the conscience as clean from the soul, as if it had 
never been there. 

` The advantages of this virtue to health, are 
too well ascertained to require investigation. 
Universal experience proves that it warms us 
in winter like mud, and mittens-~and cools, like 
a fan, the rage of the dog-star. Physicians are 

o sensible of theeffi_acy ofdrunkenness, that they 
2 ix all their medicines with alcohol, which is the 
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very soul of potable liquors. Or rather, to tell 
the honest truth, they disguise this precious me- 
dicine, with their poisonous drugs—which has 
been the occasion of many a brave man's death ; 
who, had he lived on pure alcohol, would have 
had nothing to ail him. For 4s there is but one 


disease—debility, and but one medicine, excite- 


ment; it follows that he, wholives on excitement 
can never be sick.—But suppose he should fall 
sick from an inattention to this salutary regi- 
men ;—a recurrence to the practice of this vir- 
tue, will be a pharmocopia of medicine, and sys- 
tem of surgery to him. His biliary ducts will 
be emulged, his nerves jnvigorated and his 
breast purged of phlegm by a daily emetic. If 
plethoric, he phlebotomises, like an hy potamus, on 
the first stum he meets, and is frequently found 
under a tavern table, or at the corner of the 
streets, in a position extremely favourable to the 
medical operation, invented by the bird Ibis. 

I conclude with the simple remark—that 
drunkenness is essential to your characters, as 
politicians, and the best support of our Republi- 
can institutions. It humanizes society into the 
most perfect union. King and Cobler, Priest 
and Fiddler, are all Aail-fellows-well-met over the 
botue. The haughtiness of wealth, the sternness 
of virtue, the aristocracy of talents, all vanish 
before drink. Justice, temperance, fortitude, 
patience, and all stale prejudices are extinguish- 
ed by this virtue, as lesser light by the rising 
sun. A glorious equality of taste and talents, of 
virtues and pursuits is the consequence. It is 
such a promoter of humility, that I defy the world 
to show me a drunkard, that does not of choice 
prefer lower company, than he was used to while 
sober. Without drunkenness you cannot shine 
as politicians. What will you do with the 
seventeen toasts, and six volunteers on the 4th 
of July, to say nothing of the new festival of St. 
Louisiana, and the numerous other festivals 
consecrated, and to be consecrated to virtue, in 
the: rubric of intoxication. M Tuna 

But what I have said may be sufficient tò. re- 
move prejudices, to convince you of the value 
and tendency of this virtue of drunkenness, and 
paticularly to inspire you with disgust at the 
miserable water-system of some pale moralists 
and philosophers; who, if they had been blessed 


with early initiation into our system, would not 


now be exibiting the deplorable spectacle of hu- 
man nature sinking beneath. gray hairs, and 
old age. 


I could descant for an age upon this divine 
virtue, but I am too thirsty to proceed. 

Fathers, go in peace to the shade of your 
grandsires. slow old age shall not oppress your 
sons: mothers, your hopeful progeny shall rise 
to distinction: And you, ye bright fair, favour us 
with your smiles, and your applause : But should 
you avoid our company, abhor our practises, and 
bestow your amiable persons on the sons of So- 
briety,—Then ! Othen! we shall be compelled 
to revert to old Christian rules, and tempcrance 
may yet become a Virtue ! $ 

e 
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Original letter from General Ha si1LTOoN, on the subject 
of Arnold’s treason, and Andre’s fate. 

Since my return from Hartford, my dear 
friend, my mind has been too iittle at ease to per- 
mit me tu write to you sooner. It has been 
wholly occupied by the incidents, and the tragic 
consequences, of Arnold’s treason. My feelings 
were never put to so severe a trial, You will 
have heard the principal facts before this reaches 
you; but there are particulars, to which my Si- 
tuation gave me access, that cennot have come 
to your knowledge from public report, which | 
am persuaded you will fad ipteresting, 
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From several circumstances, the project seems 
to have originated with Arnold himself, and to 
have been long premeditated. The first over- 
ture is traced back to some time in June last. 
It was conveyed in a letter to Col. Robinson, the 
subject of which was, that the ingratitude he 
had experienced from his country, concurring 
with other causes, had entirely changed his 
principles: that he how only sought to restore 
himself to the favour of his prince by signal proof . 
of his repentance: and that he wished to open 
a correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton forthis 
purpose. About that period, he made a’ journey 
to Connecticut, on his return from whitch to Phi- 
ladelphia he solicited the command of West- 
Point; alledging that the effects of -his “wound 
disqualified him for the active duties of the-field. 
Ihe ‘sacrifice of this important post was--the 
atonement he intended to makes - -General 
Was#incton hesitated the less to gratify an 
officer, who had frequently rendered eminent 
services, as he was convinced the post-might Be 
safely trusted to one, who had given' so many -dis- 
tinguished proofs of his patriotism. | The tegin- 
nivg of August, he joined the army, and renew- 
ed his application. ‘he enemy, at this jumctute, 
had embarked the greatest part of thei’ force on 
an expedition to Khode-Island, and our army 
was in motion, to compell them to relinquish the 
enterprise, or to attack New York in its*weaken- 
ed state. The general offered Arnold the left 
wing of the army, which he declined, on the 
pretext already mentioned; but not withoyt vi- 
sible embarrassment. He certainly might have 
executed the duties of such a tenrporary com- 
mand, and it was expected from his enterprizing 
temper that he would gladly have embraced so 
splendidly inviting an opportunity; but he did 
not choose to be diverted a moment from his 
favourite object, probably from an apprehension 
that some different disposition might take place, 
which would exclude hime. The extreme solici- 
tude he discovered ta get possession of the post 
wou'd have led toa suspicion of treachery, had 
it been possiblé from his past conduct to have 
supposed him capable of ite 


The correspondance, thus begun, was carried 
on between Arnold, and major Andre, adjutant- 
general to the ee ee in behalf of Sir 
Henrv Clinton, under feigned signatures, and a 
mercantile disguise. Inan intercepted letter of 
Arnold's, which lately fel] into our bands, he 
proposes an interview ‘to settle the risks and 
profits of the co-partnershipy’ and in the same 
style of metaphor. intimates an expected augmen- 
tation of the garrison, and speaks of it as the 
means of extending their traffic. It appears by 
another letter, that Andre was to have met him 
on the lines, under the sanction of a flag, in 
character of Mr. John Anderson, But some 
cause or other, got known, prevented this inter- 
V1CWe © l 

General WasurnctoN, crossed the river in. 
his way to Hartford the day these dispatches ar- 
rived. Arnold, conceiving he must have heard. 
of the flag, thought it necessary, for the sake of 
appearances, to submit the letters to him, and 
usk his opinion of the propriety of complying 
with his request. The general, without his usual 
caution, though without the least surmise of the 
design, dissuaded him from it, and advised bhim 
td reply to Rpberison, that whatever related to 
kis private affairs must be of-a civil nature, and 
could only properly be addressed to the civil au- 
thority. This, reference fortunately deranged 
the whole plan, and was the first link inthe chain 
of events that led to the detection. ‘he inter- 
view could no longer take place in the form of 
a Aas, but was obliged to be managed in a secret 
mannere 
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Arnold employed ore Smith to go on board 
the Vulture, and bring Andre ashore, with a pass 
for Mr. John Anderson: Andre came ashore ac- 
cordingly, and was conducted with a picket of 
ours, to the house of Mr. Smith, where: Arnold 
and he remained together in close conference all 
that night and the day following. At day-light 
in the morning, the commanding officer at King's 
ferry, without the privity of Arnold, moved a 
couple of cannon to a point opposite where the 
Vulture lay, and obliged her to take a more re- 
mote station. This event, or some lurking dis- 
trust, made the boatmen refuse to convey the 
two passengers back, and disconcerted Arnold 
so much, that by one of those strokes of infutua- 
tion, which often confound the schemes of men 
conscious of guilt, he insisted on Andre's chang- 
ing his untform for a disguise, and returning in 
a mode dfferent from that in which he came. 
Andre, who had been undesignedly brought with- 
in our posts in the first instance, remonstrated 
warmly against this new and dangerous, expedi- 
ent. But Arnold persisting in ddanik it im- 
possible for him to return as he came, he at 
length reluctantly yielded to his persuasion and 
consented to change his dress, and take the route 
he recommended. Smith furnished the disguise, 
and in the evening they arrived at King’s ferry 
together, they proceed to Crown-Point, where 
they stopped the remainder of the night, at the 
mstance of a militia officer, to avoid being sus- 
pected by him. The next morning they resum- 
ed their journey, Smith accompanying Andre a 
little beyond Pine’s-bridge, where .he lett him. 
He had reached Tarrytown where he was taken 
by three militia men, who rushed out of the woods 
and surrounded him. l 


At this critical period, his presence of mind 
forsook him—instead of producing his pass, 
which would have extricated him from our 
parties, and could have done him no harm with 
his own, he asked the militia men if they were 
of the upper or lower party—distinclive appella- 
tions known among the enemy's refugee corps®. 
The militia men replied, they were of the lower 
party; upon which he assured them he was a 
British officer, and pressed them not to detain 
him, as he was upon urgent business. This con- 
fession removed all doubt, and it was in vain he 
afterwards produced his pass.——He was instantly 
forced of to a place of greater security, where he 
was carefully searched, and in his stocking feet 
were found several papers of importance, deli- 
vered.to him by Arnold. Among these were a 
plan of the fortifications of West-Point,a memo 
rial from the engineer on the attack and defence 
of the place, returns of the garrison, cannon and 
stores, copy of a council of war, held by General 
WaAsHINnGTon a few weeks before. 

The prisoner was at first inadvertently ordered 
to Arnold, but upon recollection, while he was 
still on the way, he was countermanded, and sent 
to Old Salem. ‘The papers were enclosed ina 
letter to General WASHINGTON, which havirg 
taken a route different from that by which he re- 
turned, made a circuit, that afforded leisure for 
another letter, through an ill-judged delicacy 
written to Arnold, with an information of Ander- 
son's capture, to get to him an hour before Ge- 
neral WAsEINGTON arrived at his quarters; time 
enough to clude the fate that awaited him. He 
went down the river in his barge to the Vul* 
ture, with such precipitate confusion, that be did 
not take with him a single paper, useful to the 
enemy. On the first notice of the affair, he was 
pursued, but much too late to overtake him. 


° A band of marauders, who receive no pay, but sub- 
sist by plunder. O 
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A moment before his setting out he went into | 
. Mrs. Arnold's apartments, and informed her, 


that certain transactions had just come to light, 
which must forever banish him from his country. 
She fell into a swoon at this declaration, and he 
left her in it to consult his own safety, till the 
servants, alarmed by her cries, came to her re- 
lief. She remained frantic all day, accusing every 
one who approached her, with an intention of 


murdering her child, (an infant in her arms) and | 


exhibiting every other mark of the most genuine 
and agonising affection. Exhausted by the fa- 
ugue and tumult of her spirits, her phrenzy sub- 
sided towards evenins, and she sunk into all the 
sadness of distress. It was impossible not to have 
been touched with her situation; every thing 
affecting in female tears, or in the misfortunes of 
beauty ; every thing pathetic in the wounded ten- 
derness of a wife, or in the apprehensive fondness 
of a mother; and every appearance of suffering 
innocence, conspired to make her an object of 
sympathy to all who were present. She experi- 
enced the most delicate attentions, and every 
friendly office, till her departure for Philadelphia. 

Andre, without loss of time, was conducted 
to the head-quarters of the army, where he was 
immediately brought before a board of general 
officers, to prevent all possibility or misrepresen- 
tation, or cavil on the part of the enemy. The 
board reported, that he ought to be considered 
as a spy, and according to the laws and usages 
of nations, to suffer death: which was executed 
two davs after. 

Never, perhaps, did a man suffer death with 
more justice, or deserve it less. The first step 
he took after his capture was to write a letter to 
General WASHINGTON, conceived in terms of 
dignity without insolence, and apology without 
meanness. The scope of it was to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of having assumed 
a mean character for treacherous or interested 
purposes, asserting that he had been involuntarily 
an impostor; that contrary to his intention he 
was to meet a person for intelligence, on neutral 
ground, he bad been betrayed within our posts, 
and forced into the vile condition of an “enemy 
in disguise; soliciting only, that to whatever 
rigour policy might devote him, a decency of 
treatment might be observed, due to a person, 
who, though unfortunate, had been guilty of no- 
thing dishonorable. His request was granted in 
its full extent; for, in the whole progress of the 
affair, he was treated with most scrupulous de- 
licacy. ‘When brought before the board of 
oficers, he met with every mark of indulgence, 
and was required to answer no interrogatory 
which could éven embarrass his feelings. On 
his part, while he carefully concealed every thing 
that involved others, he frankly confessed all the 
facts that related to himself; and upon his con- 
fession, without the trouble of examining a wit- 
ness, the board made their reporte The mem- 
bers of it were not more impressed with the 
candor and modest firmness, mixed with a be- 
coming sensibility which he displayed, than he 
was penetrated with their liberality and politeness. 
He acknowledged the generosity of the behaviour 
towards him in every respect, but paticularly in 
this, in the strongest terms of manly gratitude. 


In a conversation with a gentleman, who visited 


him after his trial, he said—he’ flattered himself 
he had never been illiberal, but if there were any 
remains of prejudice in his mind, his present ex- 
perience must obliterate them. 

In one of the visits I made to him (and I saw 
him several times during the confinement) he 
begged me to be the bearer of a request to the 
general, for permission to send an open letter tø 
Sir Henry Clinton. ‘I foresee my fate, (said 
he) and though I pretend not to play the hero, 
or to be indifferent about life; yet 1 am recon- 


ciled to whatever may happen, conscious that 
misfortune, not guilt, will have brought it upon 
me. There is only one thing that disturbs my 
tranquillity. Sir Henry Clinton has been too 
good to me; he has been lavish of his kindness. 
Iam bound to him by too many obligations, and 
leve him too well, to bear the thought that he 
should reproach himself, or that others should 
reproach him, on a supposition tfiat I had con- 
ceived myself obliged by his instructions to run 
the risk I did, I would not for the world leave a 
sting in his mind that should embitter his future 
days.’ He could scarce finish the sentence, 
bursting into tears in spite ofhis efforts to suppress 
them, and with difficulty collected himself 
enough afterwards to add. ‘ I wish to be per- 
mitted to assure bim I did not act under his im- 
pression, but submitted to a necessity imposed 
upon me, as contrary to my own inclination as 
to his orders.’ His request was readily compli- 
ed with and he wrote the letter annexed, with 
which, I dare say, you will L: as much pleased, 
as I am, both for the diction and sentiment. 


When his sentence was announced to him, he 
remarked, that since it was his lot to die, as there 
was a choice in the mode, which would make a 
material difference to his feelings, he would be 
happy, if it were possible, to be indulged with a 
professional death. Hesmade a second application 
by letter, in concise but persuasive terms. It 
was thought this indulgence, being incompatible 
with the custom of war, could not be granted ; 
and it was therefore determined in both cases 
to evade an answer, to spare him the sensations, 
which a certain knowledge of the intended mode 
would inflict. 


When he was Jed out tothe place of execution, 
as he went along he bowed familiarly to all those 
with whom he had been acquainted in his con- 
hnement. A smile of complacency expressed 
the serene fortitude of bis mind. Arrived atthe 
fata} spot, he asked with some emotion, ‘ must 
I then die in this manner!’ He was told it had 
heen unavoidable. ‘ J am reconciled to my fate 
(said he) but not to the mode.’ Soon, however, 
recollecting himself, he added ‘it will be but a 
momentary pang ;’ and springing upon the cart 
performed the last offices to himself, with a com- 
posure, that excited the adiniration, and melted 
the hearts of the beholders. Upon being told the 
final moment was at hand, and asked if he had 
any thing to say, he answered, ‘ Nothing, but to 
request you will witness to the world that I die 
like a brave man. Among the extraordinary 
circumstances that attended him, in the midst of 
his enemies, he died universally esteemed and 
universally regretted. 


There was something singularly interesting 
in the character and fortunes of Andre. Toan: 
excellent understanding, well improved by edu- 
cation and travel, he united a peculiar elegance 
of mind and manners, and the advantage of a 
pleasing person. It is said he possessed a pretty | 
taste for the fine arts, and had himself attained. 
some proficiency in poctry, music and painting. 
His knowledge appeared without ostentation, and - 
embellished by a difficience, that rarely accom- 
panied so many talents and accomplishments, 
which left you to suppose more than appeared. 
His sentiments were elevated, and in: pired es- 
teem, they had a softness that conciliuted affec- 
tion. His elocution was handsome, his address 
easy, polite and insinuating.....By his merit he 
had acquired the unlimited confidence of his 
general, and was making a rapid progress in 
military rank and repuiation. But in the height 
of his carecr, tlushed with new hopes from the 
execution of a project the most beneficial to his 
party that coulu be devised, he is at once precie 
pirated from the summit of prosperity ; sees all 
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the expectations of his ambition blasted, and 
himseli ruined. a 
The character I have given of him is draw 

partly from what I saw of him mysetf, and partly 
from information. I am aware that a man of 
real merit is never seen in so favourable tight, 
as through the medium of adversity. The clouds 
that surround him are so many shades that set 
off hæ good qualities. Misfortune cuts down 
Jittle vanities, that in prosperous times, serve as 


so Many spots in his virtues, and gives a tone of 


humanity that makes his worth more amiable. 
His spectators, who enjoy a happier lot, are less 
prone to detract from it through envy; and are 
mucl: dispused by compassion, to give the credit 
` he deserves, and perhaps even to magnify it. 

„I speak not of Andre’s conduct in this affair 
as a philosopher, but as a man of the world. 


The authorized maxims and practices of war. 


are the satire of human nature. They counte- 
nance almost every species of seduction as well as 
violence; and the general who can make most 
traitors in the army of his adversary, is frequently 
most applauded. On this scale we acquit An- 


dre; while we could not but condemn him if 


we were to examine his conduct by the sober 
rules of philosophy and moral rectitude. It is how- 
ever a blemish in his fame, that he once intend- 
ed to prostitute a flag; about this a man of nice 
honer ought to have had ‘hs scruple; but the 
temptation was great: let bis misfortunes cast 
a veil over his error. 3 
Several letters from Sir Henry Clinton and 
others, were received, that Andre came out 
under the protection of flag, with a passport 
from a general officer in actual service, and con- 
sequently could not be justly detained. Clinton 
sent a deputation composed of lieutenant general 
Robertson, Mr. Elliot, and Mr. William Smita, 
to represent, as he said, the state of Major An- 
dre’s case. General Green met Robinson, and 


had a conversation with him, in which he reite- 


rated the pretence of a flag, urged Andre's--re 
lease as a personal favor to Sir Henry Clinton, 
and offered any friend of ours in their power in 
exchange. 
‘ volous than the plea which was used. The fact 
was, that, besides the time, manner and object 
of thé interview, change of dress, and other 
circumstances, there was not a single formality 
customary with flags; and the passport was not 
to Major Andre, but to Mr. Anderson. But 
had there, on the contrary, been all the forma- 
lities, it would be an abuse of language to say, 
the sanction of a flag for corrupting an officer to 
betray his trust ought to be obligatory. 
justifiable a purpose wouid not destroy its validi- 
ty, but make it an aggravation. 

Andre himself has answered the argument, 


by ridiculing and exploding the idea in his exa- 


mination before the board of officers. It was a 
weakness to urge it. There was in truth, no 
way of saving him: Arnold or he must have 
been the victim, the former was out of our 
power. 


It was by some suspected Arnold had taken 


his measures in such a manner, that, if the in- 
terview had been discovered, in the act, it might 
have been in his power to sacrifice Andre to 
his own security. This surmise of double trea- 
son made them imagine Clinton might be induced 
to give up Arnold for Andre; and a gentle- 
man took occasion to suggest this expedient to 
the latter, as a thing that might be proposed 
by him. He declined it: the moment he had 
been guilty of so much frailty, I should have 
Ceased to esteem him. 
The infamy of Arnold’s conduct, previous t 
his desertion, is only equalled by his meanness 
Since. Besides the folly of writing to Sir Henry 


Clinton, assuring him that Andre had acted | 


- 


re 


Nothing could have been more fri- 


So un-: 


{ placed. 
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under a passport from him, and according to his 
directions, while commanding officer at a post, 
and that, therefore, he did not doubt, he would 


to write to general Washington, to the same 
purpose, with the addition of a menace of retali- 
ation, if the sentence should be carried into ex- 
ecution. He has since acted the farce of sending 
in his resignation. This man is in every sense 
despicable. In addition to the scene of knavery 
and prostitution, during his command in Phila- 
delphia, which the late seizure of his papers 
has unfolded; the history of his command at 
' West Point is a history of little, as well as great 
villanies. He practised every dirty art of pecu- 
lation, and even stooped to connections with the 
suttlers of the garrison to defraud the public. __ 

To his conduct, that of the captors of Andre 
forms a striking contrast: he tempted their in- 
tegrity with the offer of his watch, his horse, 
and any sum of money they should name. They 
rejected his offers with indignation: and the 
gold that could seduce a man high in the esteem 
and confidence of his country, who had the re- 
membrance of his past exploits, the motives of 
present reputation and future glory to prop his 
integrity, had no charms for three simple pea- 
sants, leaning only on their virtue and a sense 
of duty. While Arnold is handed down with 
execration to future times, posterity will repeat 
with reverence, the names of VANWERT, PAUL- 
DING, and WILLIAMS. ° 


Copy of a letter from Major ANDRE, Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, io Sir Henrr CLINTON, K. B. c. 


Tappan, Sept. 29, 1780. 
SIR, o 
Your excellency is doubtless already apprised 
of the manner in which I was taken, and proba- 
bly of the serious light, in which my conduct is 


impending., — 
Under these circumstances, I have obtained 
General Washington’s permission to send you 
this letter; the object of which is to remove from 
your breast any suspicion, that I could imagine 
I was bound by your Exceliency's orders to ex- 
-pose myself to what has happehed. The events 
of coming within an enemy’s posts, ard of chang- 
ing my dress, which led me to my present'silua- 
tion, were contrary to my intentions, as they 
were to your grders; and the circuitous rout 
which I took to return, was imposed (perhaps 
unavoidably) without altcrnative, upon me. 
lam pertectly tranquil in my mind, and pre- 
pared for my fate, to which an honest zeal for 
my king’s service may have devoied me. 

In addressing myself to your excellency on 
this occasion, the force of all my obligations. to 
you, and of the attachment and gratitude I bear 
you, recurs tome. With all the warmth of my 
heart, I give you thanks for your excellency’s 

profuse kindness to me; and I send you the 
most earnest wishes for your welfare, which a 
faithful, affectionate, and respectful attendant 
can frame. a 
- | have a mother and three sisters, to‘whom 
the value of my commission would be an object. 
as the loss of Grenada ias much affected. their 
income. It is needless to be more explicit on 
this subject; I am persuaded of your excellency’s 
goodness, | á 

I receive the greatest attention from his ex- 
cellency General Washington, and from every 
persop, under whose charge I happen to be 
I have the honor to be, 
With the most respectful attachment, 

Your excellency’s most obedient, 
Aad most aumble servant, 


JOHN ANDRE, Adj. Gen. 


be immediately sent in; he had the effrontery- 


considered, and the rigorous determination which 
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P| . 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, APRIL 27. 
i DEAKIN V. RILEY. 

This was an action to recover a compensation 
in damages for breach of promise of marriage, 
the Defendant having broken such promise by 
marrying another woman. 

Mr. Serjeant CocxEL, in his opening, stated 
that the-Plaintiff, Mrs. Deakin, was a respecta- 
ble woman, residing in Birmingham, the widow . 
of a man whe long bore an excellent character, 
while employed as a guard to the Shrewsbury 
mai! ceach. The Defendant carried on the 
business of a cabinet. maker and upholsterer in 
the same place, and frequently visited at Mrs. 
Deakin’s house after the death of her husband. 
In the course of such visits he pretended to feel 
an attechment, and proposed marriage. Mrs. 
Deakin had no children, and there was but little 
difference between her age and Riley’s, who was 
about twenty-seven. As she possessed some 
property, he advised to add it to what he had, 
and with the whole he would carry on the uphol- 
stery business to their mutual advantage. Mrs. 
Deakin, who took some time to consider of his 
offer, said she had no objection to comply, and 
if he really was serious, she would make appli- 
cation to her trustee to regulate and dispose of 
her property, so that they might act together. 
An agreement being made to that effect, they 
commenced living together as man and wifes . 
her goods were sold, the money was given to 
the defendant, and the marriage ceremony 
was only protracted in consequence of his 
asserting that a temporary inconvenience pre- 
vented him from immediately making the affair 
known to his family. It was necessary (the 
learned counsel observed) to pause, as this part 
of the Plaintiff’s character would be censured 
by the counsel conducting the defence; if, how- 
ever, she was blameable in too easily submitting 


“to ve with the Defendant, her character, before 


she became connected with him, was as fair as 
any woman’s could be. After the defendant had 
lived with her some time, she became pregnant, 
and in that situation he left her, on finding he 
could marry to more .advarfazge. The promise 
of marriage would be proved by evidence; also 
that the unfortunate woman’s property had been 
sold, with other facts, upon which the Jury 
could not fail to give their verdict for the plaine 
uff. 

Richard Harrison being called, said, he was a 
hair-dresser at Birmingham; he knew Mrs. Ded- 
kin's husbanc——he was guard to the Shrewsbury 
mail, and hed a house by the Dog Inn, Birming- 
ham, where Mrs. Deakin becaine a widow on 
the 10th of May, 18¢2. About the latter end cf 
August, or the beginning of September, in the 
sume year, the defendant, Joseph Riley, came 
to witness, and asked to speak with him, before 
Mrs. Deakin, at three o'clock that afternoon, 
at hep house; he accordingly went, and Riley 
said to hith, in the presence of Mrs. Deakin, 
‘Do you know I am going to marry Mrs. Dea- 
kin?’ Witness said, he did not. Riley replied, 
t I am going to marry her, and will marry her.’ 
Witness asked, when they would marry? Riley 
said, ‘that on account of a difference between 
him and his sister, who was averse to the match, 
he could not marry then, but would in a short 
time.’ A conversation then took place respecte 
ing Mrs. Deakin's property. She bad a house 
well furnished; and it was proposed to witness 
who was trustee of her property, that the furni- 
ture, &c. should be immediately sold, and ihe 
money given to Riley to put into trade; the 
goods were accordingly sold by Mr. Smith, an 
auctioneer, and the money procured in conste 
quence, amounted to 274 The linen and china 
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of Mrs. Deakin were all she had left, and Riley 
had expressed the greatest hurry to have the 
things disposed of. Shortly after, witness re- 
ceived Mrs. Deakin into his house. She was 
then with child, and remained with him during 
her lying-in.—Riley used to visit her, and the 
child, by his order was christened at St. Philip's 
church. The nurse was also paid by him till 
after Christmas, about which time Riley was 
married to Miss Jane Evans, whom witness de- 
scribed to be a rich broker’s daughter, of Wor- 
cester-street, Birmingham. Mrs. Deakin being 
deprived of her house and goods, went to live 
as servant with a lady named Wheatly, after- 
wards to the Dog tavarn in Spiceall street, where 
she lived when the defendant first became ac- 
quainted with her, and finally, lodged in the 
house of a married man named Palmer, in which 
situations the witness had no opportunity of ob- 
serving any improper behaviour on her part. 
On cross examination, witness said the child 
was born April 1808, and that Mrs. Deakin was 
situated in a profitable employment at the Dog 
tavern, when her husband died, in May, 1802. 

This was the only evidence adduced. 

Mr. Serjeant Brsr, in behalf of the defendant. 
contended, that the character of the Plaintiff ought 
to prevent the Jury from giving credit to the case 
as made out; it was only supported by one wit- 
ness, brought 150 miles from the country. The 
cause might have been tried in Warwickshire, 
if the party bringing the action had not been 
afraid of being known to the Jury as a person 
of bad character. The conduct of the Plaintiff, 
in forming the connection she had done, within 
a month after the death of her husband, ought 
to impress upon the Jury, that she was not en- 
titled to bring the present action; and if they 
should be inclined to give a verdict to the plain- 
tiff, the damages could not be too trivial. 

No witnesses were called for the Defendant. 

Mr. Justice Rooxkk summed up the evidence, 
and said he was disposed te express a sentiment 
which he had early imbibed, respecting causes 
similar to the present, namely. that the man 
who intrigues for money is guilty of an aggra- 
vated offence. The defendant had taken the 
plaintiff’s, and thereby. prevented her from pro- 
curing her livelihood in the same decent manner 
in which she lived when he first knew her. It 
was a deliberate and unmanly part, to.reduce a 
woman to the situation in which the plaintiff 
stood. There was nothing in her conduct to 
her discredit, except the grounds on which the 
action was brought; and if the Jury believed 
the witness, who had conducted himself properly, 
and told a probable story, they must find a ver- 
dict for the Plaintiff, and give her such damages 
as they thought adequate to the injury she haa 
sustained. | 

The Jury, after a short deliberation, fouhd for 
the Plaintiffi—damages 150/. 

HILL 0° FAWCETT, 

This cause, which stood for trial, excitéd an 
uncommon degree of expectation and curiosity 
in the Theatrical world. It was an action for an 
assault, and the combatants were both Knights 
of the Sock. The charge was prepared, the 
Jury sworn, the Judges arranged made a terri- 
ble show. The Learned Sergeant retained for 
the complainant was commencing the Prologue, 
when the parties agreed to refer the subject to 
the criticism of a more private tribunal, and ac- 
cordingly the piece onthe record was with- 
drawn—-we are therefore unable to give even a 
faint outline of the fable. Some of the incidents, 
which bave reached us from report, and conse- 
quently may be incorrect, we will venture to 
state. We understand the plaintiff, Mr. Hill, 
of vocal celebrity, happened to walk into the 
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Green-room of the Theatre, to which he was 
attached, upon a certain evening, when the 
paraphernalia of his nether habiliments were not 
in the most perfect state of appointment—a but- 
ton had escaped from a situation in which its 
This natu- 
rally caught the eye of Mrs. Atkins, who, with 
great good nature, assisted the sloven in arranz- 
The 
matter might have passed over as an ordinary 
transaction, but the defendant, Fawcett, who 
observed the kind offices tendered by the Lady, 
thought proper to indulge his mirth at the ex- 
pense of the plaintiff; in short, he çuizzed him, 
to such a degree, that the wrath of Mr. Hill 
vented itself in expressions which admitted but 
of one alternative—Fawcett had recourse to it, 
and knocked Hill down.—Such was the ground 
work of the Drama announced for public exhi- 


locality was peculiarly important. 


ing the decomposition of his galligaskins. 


bition. It was whispered that Mrs. Atkins, dis- 


liking the part she was to perform, had not only 
omitted the rehearsals, but bad altogether declin- 
The audience retired very 


ed coming forward. 
much dissatisfied. . 
aes 
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AMERICAN TRANSLATION OF PoTMIER’S TREA- 


TISE ON INSURANCE. 


In a country, whose genius is so commercial 
as our own, and where the spirit of enterprize 
animates every man of business, questions on 
the usage and law of insurance are perpetually 
arising; to be ignorant, or even doubtful of which, 
Were most pernicious to the interest and credit 
of the merchant adventurer. Of all the books, 
written to elucidate the various contracts, existing 
among mankind, those of Monsieur PorHIER, a 
French lawyer of the highest celebrity, are pre- 
eminently entitled to notice for their admirable 
correctness, propriety, perspicuity and good sense. 
Such is the clearness of his method, the sound- 
ness of his law, and the wonderful facility of his 
style, that the writer of this article, though not 
an adept in the intricacies of the French idiom, 
and not professiona‘/y stimulated to the study, 
cannot open the various volumes of this elegant 
writer, without dwelling with a fond delight, up- 
on pages, so epulent in useful rules of business, 
and so bright with all the clearness of illustrati- 
on. The possession of a book from so Jearned 
an author, on a topic so interesting as that of 
Insurance, must be a treasure to every lawyer, 
and merchant. But, with one exception, this 
treasure has hitherto been locked up in a foreign 
casket, and many, who have not time or inclina- 
tion for the study of the French language, are 
naturally anxious for the key. We are happy, 
both for the sake of the legal and mercantile 
classes, to have it in our power to announce, that 
an American gentleman possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the original, has just finished a 
very accurate translation of Pothier’s treatise. 
rhis will be immediately put to press, and will 
appear in avery short time. If the translator 
should in the public estimation have rendered an 
useful service to the merchants and lawyers of 
his country, he will be stimulated to proceed 
with a version of such other tracts of Pothier, as 
gither for curiosity or use, may be advantageous- 
ly added to our forensic studies. ‘Lhe writer 
cannot dismiss this article without citing the ir- 
resistible authority of Sir WiLtiam Jones, who 
has praised Pothier with an elegance and an em- 
phasis of expression, only rivalled in those clas- 
sical books, of whose spirit he so brilliantly 
shared. 

At the time when Le Brun wrote, the learned 
M. PotuieR was composing some of his admir- 
able treatises on all the different species of ex- 


press orimplied contracts; and here I stize with 
pleasure an opportunity of recommending those 
treatises to the English lawyer, exhorting him 
to read them again and again; for if his great 
master, Littleton, has given him, as it must be 
presumed, a taste for luminous method, apposite 
examples, and aclear manly style, in which no- 
thing is deficient, nothing redundant, he will sure- 
ly be delighted with works, in which all theme ad- 
vantages are combined, and the greatest portion 
of which is law at Westminster as well as at 
Orleans: for my own part | am so charmed with 
them, that, if my undissembled fondness for the 
study of jurisprudence were never to produce 
any greater benefit tothe public thar barely the 
introduction of Pothier to the acquaintance of 
my countrymen, I should think that I had in 
soine measure discharged the debt, which every 
man, according to Lord Coke, owes to his pro- 
fession. . 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, 
A NEW PERIODICAL PAPER. 

Our readers may remember, that some time 
since, in the course of our Miscellaneous para- 
graphs, we mentioned that anew series of essays 
under the whimsical. but expressive title of The 
Man in the Moon, was announced for publication 
in the city of London. We have just learned, 
that a complete octavo volume of these papers, 
has been published, consisting of animadversions 
on the politics, morals, and manners of the day. 
This work has been favourable received, and the 
Editor of ‘the European Magazine’ a very 
elegant and judicious Journal, informs us, that The - 
Man in the Moon, comprizing twenty four 
papers, is a mélange of good humoured strictures, 
on the manners, and literature of the times. 
Many of the characters introduced, are drawn 
from the life, and the satire, with which the 
author has lashed prevailing follies, ts at once 
forcible and delicate. We hope this volume 
wil) soon be introduced in America, wherea taste 
for this agreeable species of Literature, seems to 
be on the increase. 


VIRGIL. 

: Mess. PoyNTELL and Co. continuing their 
praiseworthy zeal for the diffusion of classical 
knowledge in this conntry, have published a fine 
edition of the works of VirciL. Itis printed by 
Mr. Maxwell, in a style of neatness, which will 
not detract from the reputation of his Press ; and 
it has been very accurately revised by several 
gentlemen of competent skill, who have diligent- 
ly consulted the best editions, particularly the 
Princeps; that of Heyne; the magnificent folio. 
of Foulis; and the splendid quarto of Dulau. 
It were presumptuous tor the editor to pronounce 
a work spotless, to effect which, would demand 
the Aundred hands of one character in ancient 
fable, and the Aundred cyes of another. But it is 
just and true to aver that the American Cony is 
more correct, than the London Original. For 
the honor of our country, for the benefit of stu- 
dious youth, and for the promotion of correct 
taste in literature, we hope that the works of 
Virgil, one of the most splendid specimens of 
ancient wit, will be perused at every Grammar 
School, and College in America. From the 
correct and elegant style, in which Mr. Poyx- 
TELL and his partners have now printed four ® 
of the Roman classics, we may reasonably anti- 
cipate such a full measure of public approbation, 
that these Gentlemen may be encouraged to re- 


print many of the finest specimens of Grecian, 
Roman, and British genius. 


+ Cesar, Virgil, Horace, and Sallust. The two last 
of which will likewise be noticed in this Journal, 


. 


‘CowraD®’s COMPLETE EDITION oF GOLDSMIYR'S 
Essars, l 
Mess. ConRADS, active in the trade of books; | 
and judicious in thew-choice of: such, as the en- 
creasing wants and taste of the country require, 
have printed from the press of the Palmers in 
High street, a very neat edition of GotpsnitH's 
Essays, in two volumes. These easy and elegant 
specime@ns of the wit and style of a favonrite 
author have been frequently republished here, 
but always in a mutilated form, .in one volume, 
from a very imperfect British copy. But the 
present publishers, judiciously availing them- 
selves of the new and complete collection of the 
~works of this author, recently printed in England, 
have had it in their power to makesuch additions 
as to give a decided superiority to the American 
edition, and to render it peculiarly valuable to 
the admirer or the imitator of Goldsmith. Be- 
side the Essays, originally printed in the year 
1765, the reader will find a collection with the 
title of * The Bee,’ abounding in honeyed sweet- 
ness, and a number of critical papers, which are 
fine specimens of the judgment and taste, of their 
versatile author. ‘These copious additions give 
new interest to these little volumes, which could 
the Editor persuade every one, studious of a 
style purely English, to peruse with the attention 
they claim, both the arts of converse and of writ- 
ing in America, would be adorned with a Purity, 
that no criticism could tarnish, and with Grace 
to charm every observer. 


IEE on nd 


KELLY’S ELEMENTS oF Boox-Kgepine. 


Mr. James Humphreys of this city, who is 
always to be commended for his choice of works 
of the most manifest utility, has published ¢ The 
Elements of Book-Keeping; comprising a SYS-, 
tem of merchants accounts, founded on real bu- 
siness and adapted to modern practice, with an’ 
appendix on exchanges, including the recent al- 
terations by P. Kelly, master of Finsbury s uare | 
acatemy, London.’ Agreeably to the author's 
‘declaration the object of this undertaking is, to 
explain the principles and modern improvements 
of merchants accounts—to illustrate rules by 
rea] transactions, and thus to unite a knowledge 
of business with that of book-keeping. The ju- 
dicious author of this very clear and defisite 

work has united the elementary instructions of 
the school-master with the practical improve- | 
ments of the merchant. We are as:ured that 
persons, who understand this tract; will soon be 
able to comprehend the business of a counting- 
house. This volume has had an uncommon 
celebrity in Europe, and from the character and 
experience of the author, and from the simpli- 

&city and perspicuity of his system, perhaps no 
work of its class is better entitled to the patron- 
age of the public. ~ 


oe 
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THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM JONES, BY THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


‘In consequence of very recent information 
from England, we learn that the life of Sir WiL- 
Leas Jones is now in the press. It extends to 
one volume quarto, of a uniform size with his 
works, and is written by a nobleman who has al-. 
ready, by *a very spirited sketch, piven ample 
proof cf his ability to render justice to the cha- 
racter of one cf the most liberai and persevering 
scholars. 

The memory of Sir William Jones, who may 
be justly stiled the Jncomparadle, and who in the 
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* Sve Sir John Shore’s Eulogy on Sir William Jones, 
prenxeč io His works. In his elegant encomium the 
dopirtag schrlir may tind new incentives to the most 
aifary anda the most glorious exercise of his mental 
Powers, 
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TO DELIA. my 


Delia cease, oh! cease enquiring = o 
Whence my tears and sorrows flow, =H 
*Tis enough that I’m expiring, © = 
# Seek not more than this te know. 
Pale and wan with constant sighing, © 
’Ere I bid a last adieu, | ao 
‘Delia think for whom I’m dying {\. > > anaes loam 
Tis for Chloe—not for you. — C. He is *| 
Pees ; (MS eo s 
; eve 4 te 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. Gr fe se 
[A lady after lamenting very seriously the loss of a fa- 
| vorite Canary bird who sung very sweetly, half spor 
tively asked a gentleman if he could not write an 
! Elegy on the occasion—struck with a certain” ys 
: humour, he retired to another room, and with his — è 
| pencil wrote the following lines, which he presented. ] 
` Elegy on a favourite Canary Bird, Tite Ë 
Adieu, thou sweet warbler, thy notes are all over, f, 
The tear of regret and of pity’s thy due— = 
Not husband’s for wife, nor maid’s for her Jov : -4 
Could exceed the attachment that we had for - 
you. 3 EA, 
Now, alas! cold forever’s the soul kindling fire, 
Mute the throat that could captivate, ravish, 
inspire heats. « 
With notes, like Apollo himself on the lyre, à 
While our only solace is to breath this adieu. 
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LOVE’S MINISTERS. - 


[Would you not laugh, Mr. Oldschool, at a weay 
’prentice, who would attempt to imitate on a CO; 
piece of linsey woolsey, (the weaving of 
talents could just accomplish) the elegant figu 
rich colours of ancient tapestry’? I am that weaver 
I have scarcely entered into my apprenticesh “fr T 
here I have just taken out of my loom the within 

; awkward imitation. ot ee 

You will perceive that I have interwoven divers old 


-A 
> 


en threads with the body of my woof—bBurt, alas! you ‘rs 
will also perceive that the ground work is mere li aa í 
woolsey. However, I only send you this for a aa 


ple; if you dont like it, I'll weave no more} Eo 
Ah me! full bootless is the vain endeavour pri A 
_ Te force the shafts of love to passyebyj; : 
Full bootless the attempt, those bonds to sever, 

Which erst Dan Cupid’s potent hands did tie. 
So many wiles hath he, the heart beguiling, 

So many snares to catch the unwary wight, 
That, certes, you must yield to his sweet smiling, 

Or, certes, must, per force, unto his might 
And once in’s thrall, a captive you are ever? iL ¥ 
To free yourself, ah! bootless the endeavours  — > 


i te Ath Se: > 

Love often, perdue, in close ambush lies, Sr A oe 
And sudden springs on witless travellers— 

But ah! that ever heavenly Clara’seyes 
Shou'd through his realm be call'd ¢ Loy's’ Mi- 


nisters.’ Ree D EPS 
Yet so they are.—E’er rebed in dazzling splen~ 
dour, N Wa 
Each sits un’neath its silken canopy, = 
Bidding the passing pilgrims to surrender =" 
And bow as liegemen to Love’s Seignory. 
I bow’d, alas! I am a Cuptive ever, py 
To free myself, ah! bootless the endeavour! ` 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 102. 
“[Criticiem on the ‘ Castle of Indolence’ concluded.) 


IN describing some of the amusements of 
these mortals, who, having drank of the waters 
of oblivion, are free to pass their time as they 
will, Thomson indulges in some very satirical 
reflections upon the various pursuits of society. 
Folly and Vice are rendered conspicuous m the 
‘well-drawn character of the miser, spendthrift, 
and the author; in the detail of the dissipation a 
extravagance of the city, the dark intrigues’ of 

arty, and the ridiculous results of warfare., 

The following verses will serve as a specimen 
of this satire, afd the first may possibly bear an 
application to some of our American cities. 


Then would a splendid city rise to view, 
With carts and cars and coaches roaring all, 
Wide pour'd abroad, behold the giddy crew, 
See how they dash along from wall to wall. 
Atevery door hark how they thundering call ; 
Good Lord! what can this giddy rout excite? 
Why, on each other with fell tooth to fall, 
A neighbour's fortune, fame, or peace to blight, 
And make new tiresome parties for the coming night. 


But, what most shew'd the vanity of life, 
- Was to behold the nations all on fire; 
In cruel broils engag’d, and deadly strife, 
Most Christian Kings, inflam’d by black desire, 
With honourable ruffians in their hire, 
Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour; 
Of this sad work when each begins to tire, 
They sit them down just where they were before, 
Till for new scenes of woe peace shall their force re- 
store. 


AS the first canto closes, the scene changes, and 
the deception begins to appear— 


Their only Jabour was to kill the time, 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 


The consequefces of indolence and luxurious 
indulgence begin to be discovered, and the al- 
egory is well supported by fine personifications 
ef Disease, Lethargy, Dropsy, Hy pochondria, 
Spleen, Gout, and Apoplexy. 

At the commencement of the second canto, 
we haye these lines, which may, probably, prove 
soothing to the luckless wretch, who has not 
hasked in the smiles of prosperity ; : 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky; 

Nor bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living streams at eve. 


The genius displayed in the arrangement as 
well as matter of the poem, is happily continued 
throughout. 

In the compass of a very few verses Thomson 
has condensed a highly poetical account of the 
origin and progress of science and the arts from 
the east, until they attained perfection in that 
favoured island, the general character of whose 
people and institutions he has repeated in all his 
compositions in the most elevated and flattering 
style. We see, as it were, in one point of view, 
his original, warlike, savage countrymen, the 
building of cities and cultivation of fields, the 
EA perfection in every product of genius 
and industry, and the threatened decline of all, 
from the introduction of luxury and licentious- 


‘mess. When the parts of this description are .so 


well connected, and form so beautiful a whole, it 
is superfluous to give a detached quotation. The 
passage is easily recalled by those who have 
read it with an interest the piece fies 

The following verse seems so applicable to t 
times, and our peculiar situation, that I. nest be 
excused for inserting it as a lively and well- 
drawn portrait: 


* 


A rage of pleasure maddened every breast; 

Down to the lowest lees the ferment ran; 

< To his licentious wish each must be blest, 

With joy be fevered, match it as he can; 

Thus vice her standard rear’d ; her arrier ban 
Corruption called, and loud she gave the word, 
Mind, mind yourselves, why should the vulgar man, 
The lacquey be more virtuous than his lord, 

Enjoy this span of life! ’tis all the gods afford. 


‘The progress of this baneful wizard’s power and 
success at length reaches the ears of industry, 
who, roused by indignation, is induced to aban- 
don his retreat for the purpose of extirpating 
this ravaging monster before it was too late. 

Accompanied by his minstrelsy he approaches 
this Elysian vale; at the sight of which an ex- 
clamation escapes, pretty much to the same 
purport as the previous remarks in this essay 
upon the proximity of vice to virtue. 

Irresolution, and a subserviency of Reason to 
Passion and Indolence, where they have gained 
ascendancy in spite of the judgment and wishes 
of the incapacitated mortal, are accurately de- 
scribed. . 

The address of the minstrel to the wavering 
and ifesolute multitude, answers the purpose of 
reclamation, and contains unanswerable argu- 
ments in opposition to those formerly advanc- 
ed, and whichgre exemplified by many appro- 
priate similes. l 

Did I not consider quotations as generally 
‘tiresome, I would copy some verses that in a 
very beautiful manner describe the changes that 
were produced in the visions of these deluded 
mortals, by clearing the mist from their mental 
sig ht, a 


Precipices, destructive and loathsome objects 
are now substituted for what was so enchanting ; 
they are astonisbed at their own blindness, and 
reformation is the consequence. It was not, 
however, the lot of all to escape this wretched 
thraldom. Some. are consigned over to beggary 
and scorn, from whose persecutions they cannot 
fly or expect relief. f 

Hitherto nothing has been attempted but an 
outline of the plan of this poem, very little else 
can be done in examining a production of this. 
description, which is not shackled by the rules 
of the various and rigid nature which regulate 
the more clevated kind of poetry. Iwill, there- 
fore, close my remarks, in a few words, by giv- 
ing such a character as more properly belongs to 
this order of poems. 

In considering this production, the reader 
must be very fastidious, indeed, if he discerns 
any thing defective in the poet’s powers of ima- 
gination. It is never languid nor uninteresting, 
though of considerable length, and wrote in a 
stanza which is not always favourable to energy 
or animation. The plan is complete and me- 
thodical; the subject well supported, and highly 
interegings the imagery striking and poetical; 
the versification as smooth ana flowing aa his 
master Spenser’s, or any of his imitators. I 
think it has the advantage of the Minstrel of 
Beattie, by being of more general application 
and utility. | 

A CALEDONIAN. 
-R 
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Memorabilia Democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
speeches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American de- 
mocrats. By Suavestap Kippxap, Esq. Foolscap, 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 1651. 

Washington— Printed by Samuel! H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


J owe an apology to the public for the abrupt 
manner if which these essays were interrupted; 
particularly as it happened at the moment when 
intelligent men began to take a great interest in 
their success. The opportunity which this cire 
cumstance offers, seems favourable to a large 
and minute developement of myself, my purposes, 


my engagements, and my connexions, with all 


other Lae personal elucidations, forming the most 


voluminous part of the writings of my country- 


men. And having consulted my two worthy and 


admired friends Doctor———- and Docter Samuel 
L. Mitchell, they both were of opinion, that the 
' occasion was fair, and ought not to be neglected, 
'+ Ille ego gui quondam,’ and ‘quorum pars magna 
Jw,’ being, as they assured me, the choicest 
. passages in the Æneid, To chaunt which, with 


variations and additions, was the great object, as 
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it was the sweetest reward, of their literary 
labours. But having had the misfortune, as they 
term it, of being bred up zn the monkish discipline 
of our ancestors, and having some scruples of 
conscience, the result of ancient prejudices, at 
blowing myself up to a consequential size, after 
their example, by the force of my own wind, I 
have determined to leave the public in ignorance 
concerning myself, and the causes of my omis- 
sion. I shall be content if I can create in my 
readers that interest for my subject, which con- 
temporary writers, for the most part, exclusively 
claim for themselves. Here, however, I cannot 
refrain from refuting a calumny, which, I find, 
in certain circles, has received currency, and 
which implies that I am wholly unequal to the 
task I have undertaken; and that I have sunk 
under the greatness of Mr. Kiddnap’s work. 
Than which nothing is more false. I desire to 
be thankful that I am blessed with an excellent 
constitution of body, well adapted to that intense 
application, which is necessary to pursue and 
analyse the rich vein I have opened; and, I speak 


after the fashion of brother essayisis, I feel no in- 


competency tothe task. So that, if I can escape 
the ordinary calamities and temptations, which 
beset newspaper patriots—if paper continue plen- 
ty, and geese moult and multisily, as of late, about 
the capitol ; if, notwithstanding truth cannot now, as 
formerly, be given in evidence, 1 steer clear of a 
prison, and be not, like some of the greatest and 
ablest friends of our present administration, 
obliged to abscond for forgery, swindling, or murder, 
I have no doubt that I shall make, under the 
auspices of Mr. Kiddnap, a collection of what- 
ever is rare or valuable, either in politics or lite- 
rature, among the democrats of these United 
States—a collection, which will be sought for, 
and deposited in the cabinets of the curious, like 
amber, not on account of its extraordinary 


worth, but because it has drawn togetWer and 


preserved, in a strange manner,.all the light, 
hollow, rotten, filthy bodies, which have come in 
its way; and exhibits, with great accuracy, their 
many defects and obliquities, through the medi- 
um of its natural transparency. 

My readers, also, must not imagine, because 
I have suspended this publication, that I have 
been wholly negligent of its interests. On the 
contrary, 1 have the satisfaction of informing 
them, that I have, after painful endeavours, suc- 
ceeded in opening a correspondence with Mr. 


Kiddnap, who has not only expressed his entire 


approbation of these essays, but has also pro- 
mised, from time to time, to aid my future la- 
bours with such annotations and additions, as the 
present state of democracy in the United States, 
(so entirely different from its condition when his 
work was first put to the press), seems to demand. 
The fruits of this correspondence will, I dare pro- 
mise, be not less pleasant than the other produc- 
tions of this great man. He has, however, annexed 
one condition to his offer of assistance and farther 
elucidation of his subject, which is, that in this 
review, I should not confine myself to the order in 
which his work made its appearance, but that I 
should select such parts as he should previously 
prescribe. All othercontroul he disclaims, neither 
deprecating censure, nor soliciting applause. A 
proposition so reasonable, and indeed so advan- 
tageous, I could not find ia my heart to refuse, 
and now hasten, on my part, to fulfil, by pre- 
senting to the public,’ according to his direc- 
tion, some extracts from his ninety-seventh 
chapter, entitled ‘.4n inquiry into the literary 
merits of Thomas Jefferson, il divino’ Although 
my readers will readily believe that I cannot 
subscribe to the unqualified praise, which Mr. 
Kiddnap bestows, yet i shall postpone all re- 
marks of my own for the present, not only 
because I find it a thankless task to interrupt an 
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author in the midst of his admiration and inter- 
jection of wonder, with the cool calculations of 
a reviewer, but also out of respect to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who is, I am told, never so ill at ease as 
when any adverse wind turns aside the gross in- 
cense of his admirers. After the ordinary intro- 
ductory remarks, which critics use to display 
their learning, afid swell their volumes, Mr. 
Kiddnap thus proceeds. 


“ J enter upon this examination of the litera- 
ry merits of our dear Jefferson with a deep 
sense of the greatness of the design, and my 
inadequacy to it. How wide is the field! How 
untrodden! Infinitely more difficult is it to 
select, than to gather the thousand fruits and 
perfumes, which are scattered, in such wild 
confusion,'by his creative hand. The abstract, 
as he is, of all that is glorious in. democracy. 
The very eun of republicanism. The softest 
politician. The prettiest philosopher. ‘The 
mightiest and most heroic economist. His mind 
is the repesitory of the knowledge of all ages 
and countries. His heart a perpetual bleeding 
fountain of philanthropy. Great is he, in all 
qualities and attributes, in all purposes and pro- 
jects. Whether like the olympic Jupiter, shak- 
ing his ruddy locks, he thunders forth messages 
from the capitol, or like him with Europa, toys 
with Matthew Lyon in brutal gambols, or, like 
the same god with Danae, descends on Duane in 
a golden shower, 


Di ceptis adspirate meis. 


The persevering malignity of the enemies of 
our president, demands speedy and minute just- 
ice for his literary efforts. This task, lofty as it 
is, be mine. ‘Turn we first to his philosophical 
works. Here the fire of his genius glows with a 


and an ardent desire to see knowledge so dis- 
seminated through the mass of mankind that it 
may at length reach even the extremes of so- 
ciety, beggars and kings. I pray you. gentlemen, 
sto testify for me to our body my sense of their fa- 
vour, and my dispositions to supply by zeal what 
I may be deficient in the other qualifications 
proper for their service, and to be aesured that 
your testimony cannot go beyond my feelings. _ 

Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity 
of expressing the sincere grief I feel for the loss 
of our dcloved Rittenhouse. Genius, science, mo- 
desty, fturity of morals, simfilicity of manners,‘ mark- 
ed him as one of nature's best samples of the perfection 
she can cover under the human form. Surely no 
sdciety, till ours, within the same compass of 
time, ever had to deplore the loss of two such 
members as Franklin and Rittenhouse: Frank- 
lin, our patriarch, the ornament of our age and 
country, whom philosophy and fililanthropy announc- 
ed the first of men, and whose name will be as ù star of 
Me first magnitude in the firmament of heaven shen 
the memory of his companions of the way will bf lost in 
the abyss of time and sfiace. With the mast affec- 
tionate attachment to their memory, and with 
sentiments of the highest respect to the society, 
and to yourselves personally, I have the honour 
to be, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, : 
And most humble servant, 


TH. JEFFERSON. 


Messrs. Samuel Magaw 
Jonathan Williams 
William Barton 
John Bleakly. 


Secretaries of the 
A. P. Society. 


» 


_ Ishall attempt to point out some of the beau- 
ties of this celebrated answer. Tor no where is 


mild and unclouded lustre. Here the purity of | thy happy genius of thi 

| UNC d genius of this great man more appa: 
his pen erpetual emblem of the unsullied bent. In the first place. I remark that an pie 
whiteness of his heart. Here the precision and- sriter would have imagined that his chie object, 


elegance of his style forever indicates the strong, 
discriminating mind, competent always to make 
just adaptation of language to cireumstances, 
persons, and occasions. In the heat of political 
controversy, inaccuracies may have escaped from 
his pen. . Homer, it is said, at times slumbers. 
It is not wonderful then, if the keen eye of Jef- 
ferson should occasionally be closed. In his 
philosophical works, however, we may challenge 
the utmost malice of criticism. Among these 
he, never nods. With time to think and prepare, 
correctness always distinguishes his style, and 
taste selects it for her perpetual residence. I 
commence my examination with that master 
piece of chaste composition, which may be found 
in the twelfth page of the advertisement, pre- 
ceding the fourth volume of the ‘ Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia for the purpose of promoting useful 
knowledge.’ In January 1797, Mr. Jefferson 
was chosen president of that association, and its 
secretaries, having given him a writtén notice 
of his election, received from him the following 
elegant’and classic reply. 


Monticello, January 28, 1797. 
Gentlemen, 


I have duly received your favour of the 7th 
inst. informing me that the American Péiloso- 
phical Society have been pleased to name me their 
president. The suffrage of a body, which compre- 
hends whatever the American world has of distinc- 
tion in philosophy and science in general, is the 
most flattering incident of my life, and that to 
which I am the most sensible. My satisfaction 
would be complete, were it not for the conscieus- 
ness that it is far beyond my titles. I feel no 
qualification for this distinguished post, but a 


‘on such an occasion as this, was to inform the: 
secretaries of his acceptance, or refusal of the 
office, to which he had been elected; and ac- 
cordingly would have directed all his labours to 
that end. Not so Mr. Jefferson. It is a favourite 
maxim of his, never to commit himself. He has, 
accordingly, managed himself so dexterously as 
tọ keep the society in total darkness upon the 
very point, on which it required information, and 
to communicate which was the natural purpose 
of his letter. He tells the secretaries that he has 
received their letter, is flattered by its contents, 
and conscious the honour is beyond his deserts ; 
that what he wants in merit he is willing to 
make up in zeal. He laments Rittenlrouse, and 
celebrates Franklin’s apotheosis. But whether 
he accepts the office of president, we are just 
ag wise, at the end, as at the beginning of his lete _ 
ter. So that incase of any danger resultmg 
from the exercise of the office, he is yet at liber- 
ty to deny that he ever accepted it. This Fz- 
bian folicy is one of those characteristic traits of 
greatness, in which, it may be doubted, if any 
man ever excelled Mr. Jefferson. The phrase- 
ology of the first sentence, also, is very remark- 
able, and entirely in his own peculiar manner. 
He understands, as he carefully expresses him- 
self, not that he has gotten the ofice of president, 
which he does not seem much to value, but that 
he has obtained, what he yalues highly,—zhe 
name. ‘This fills his fancy. On this his imagi- 
nation dwells with deltht. I think there is 
farther, plainly perceptible, in this expression, 
that refined shrewdness and sarcastic keenness, 
which we shall have frequent occasion to notice 
in Mr. Jefferson. For by his nice selection of 
the term same in this connexion, he obviously. 
means to be understood, first, that all the honours, 


sincere zeal for all the objects of our institutic::. | t- Au .1.cu: Philosophical Society can bestow, 


So == 


_ the truth of the fact will warrant. As he could not 


are merely nominal; and next, that, if it were not 

for the name of it, the attainment even of the 

presidency of that society would be worth no- 
thing at all. 

Notwithstanding my respect for Mr. Jefferson, 

I cannot but dissent from his assertion in the next 

. sentence. I cannot agree that the American 


' Philosophical Society “‘comprehends whatever 


the American world has of distinction in philoso- 
phy and sciénce.” I know many men, full as dis- 
tinguished as any member of that body, who are 
not elected into it. I confess, that Mr. Jefferson's 
desire to return the compliment, he had received, 
with interest, has carried him alittle beyond what 


but know that there was a great deal of science 
and knowledge, in the American world, which 
never did, and probably never would, get into 
that society. I know that some of his friends, 
in their censtructions upon this sentence, lay 
great stress upon the qualifying terms ‘én gene- 
ral,’ and maintain, that he means it to imply 
that the members of that society were not fam- 
ous for A PARTICULAR AND ACCURATE KNOW;, 
LEDGE OF ANY THING, but were distinguished 
only by a general acquaintance with philosophy 
and science. Although this is entirely conforma- 
ble to that dry humour, which, as I have mention- 
ed above, Mr. Jefferson can exhibit upon occa- 
sion, yet it always appeared to me to bea harsh 
and forced construction; and, what is worse, it 
does got seem to help my friend, in the least, on 
the score of correctness, inasmuch as it cannot 
be denied that there are now, and always have 
been, in this American world, a great many. 
scientific smatterers, men very loud in their 
pretensions zo philosophy and science in general, who, 
however deserving, have never reaped the honors 
of that fraternity. 

The use of the word § TITLE3,' in the plural, in 
the ensuing sentence, is very happye A common 
writer would have have expressed himself, here, 
in the singular. Apprehending that all the 
literary reputation be had acquired, through hig 
whole life, was, in a collective view, the title 
from which he derived the distinction. But 
Mr. Jefferson is as precise, as a Virginia attor- 
ney, giving his opinion on the validity ofthe bill 
of sale of a slave. He seems to say, ‘ I have ex- 
amined the case. It is this. I have written an 
essay ona mould board, another on the, ‘great 
claw,’ I have baptized it the mega/onyx, and de- 
monstrated that it is not the megathertum. 
have prepared an account of the A/ammoth and 
given a drawing of its bones. These are my 
titles; I am conscious the dignity is greater, 
than such exertions in the case of science, merit.” 
This whole process is implied by that happy use 
of the plural. 

In the succeeding sentence, Mr. Jefferson 
seems, again, to have forgotten himself. His 
animosity to dixes is well known, aad as he never 
suffers an occasion to escape, to make them feel 
his Uispleasure, it was natural he should seize 
upon so fair an ofiportunity as the present, to 


make them experience the weight of his resent, 


ment. But why should he so grossly insult 
the beggars? Why reduce them to a level wish 
kings, whom Mr. Jefferson, we all know, consi- 
ders as the lowest of mankind? Why intimate 
that, notwithstanding the universal diffusion of 


_ knowledge, iu this country, it had not reached 


thet valuable class of citizens? Surely Mr. Jeffer- 
son knew that he was under more obligations to 
them, having received from them a more active 
support, than to any other description of men 
in the United States. I have stated these sen- 
timents to Mr. Jefferson, who is under the deep- 
est affliction at the unintentional wound he has 
given to suffering humanity, whose interests are 
always near his heart. And he has assured me, 


a 


` 
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that it is his tirm‘interntion,. in the next voliume 
of these transactions to make a suitable apology to 
the beggars. I mention this, lest any sense of 
this insult, should render the oeggars cool, as to his 
success, at the ensuing election, in which case, 
I have great doubts, whether. he could attain the 
Presidency. I shall now notice another instance 
of Mr. Jefferson’s, precision, in style, as well as 
his rigid adherence to principle- No man isa 
credible witness in his own cy:se. My. Jeffer- 
son knew, therefore, that let him swear as 
stoutly as he would to ‘ Ais zeal and dispositions,’ 
the society were bound to give no credit to his 
testimony. But a great man is never at a loss 
for expedients. Irom this. dilemma, in which 
he was necessitated, either to say nothing, or to 


say what the society were not obliged lo believe, 


he extricates himsclf with singular address. 
He prays the commitee itself, to testify, in these 
particulars, in his behalf. Assuring them, that 


let them testify ae much as they will, they cannot go 
beyond his feelings, or, in other words, that they 


will be in no danger of the act against perjury. 
This method of testifying by proxy as to the state 


ef one's own feelings is entirely an invention of 


Mr. Jefferson. It is, also, not less convenient 
than it is admirable. But the misfortune, in 
this case, is, that neither Mr. Magaw, nor Mr. 
Williams, nor Mr. Barton, nor Mr. Bleakly 


have ever given the depositions required. There 


are certainly none, in the transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, and, I am 


credibly informed, none on the files of its secre-' 


taries. An omission much to be lamented, es- 


pecially as it bears, constructively, a reflection on 


Mr. Jefferson’s sincerity, inasmuch as it implics 
that neither of those gentlemen was willing to 
risk his reputation, by testifying, in the cause. 
I hope, however, they will all set themselves 
about correcting this procedure, as soon as pos- 
sible. And if each will, separately, depose be- 
fore a magistrate, and accompany his evidence, 
like Mr. Jefferson, in the affair of Logan, with 
all the usual captions and legal formalities, they 
will not only discharge an incumbent duty to 
their President, but also perform an acceptable 
service to their fraternity ; by furnishing a large 


-and valuable portion of materials for a future 


volume. It being obvious, from the number and 
expansive nature of the publication of their So- 
ciety, that one of the chiefest and most impor- 
tant ends, of its patriotic labour, is the encour- 
agement of paper, and other infant manufac- 
tures of our country. 

The next object worthy of attention is the 
epithet, which the affectionate heart of Mr. 
Jefferson selects for his predecessor. It is not, 
as one would expect, great, immortal, illustrious, 
or the hike; but it is, cur beloved Rittenhouse. 


Now this is the excellence of the philosophy of 


the present day. It makes all its professors 
amorouse And when other objects fail, it is their 
rule to fall in love, with one another. But this re- 
ciprocal passion among phiivsophers has the 
following peculiarity, which is\ cry remarkable ;— 
that death, which, in other amour; is very apt to 
render the surviving bereaved, languid and in- 
different, makes disconsolate, widowed philoso- 
phers burn with much more intense heat. Anu 
I have observed that, he, who is ubout to take 
the chair of the Ceceased, never fails to be seized 
with very desperate paroxysms, on such occa- 
sions. : 

The ensuing sentence exhibits a specimen of 
Mr. Jefierson’s genius and taste, as wonderful, 
as is rure. First ;—what a spirit does he throw 
into the peice, by that noble personification of 
s genius, scicnce, modesty, purity of morals anul aim- 
Alicity of manners.’ ‘The three first of these gen- 
tlemen, have been, if I mistake not, embodied 
before, But the two last are wholly indebted to 
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hi e Jcuviavu aur the corporeal shape, in which 
they appear. Having noticed the persons, I will 
next attend to the object, for which they are cre- 
ated. This.is very particular. Being no other 
than 6 to mark Dr. Rittenhouse as one of nature’a 
b:st samfiles of the frerfection she can cover under the 
lumen farm.’ Observe, reader, the grandeur of 
this idea.———First, nature is here represented as 
a Birmingham manufacturer. Next, she is send- 
ing out to America ‘ samfiles of perfection.’ Next, 
a house of great credit. Messrs. Genius and 
Co, is associated, expressly for the purpose of 
putting © the tcwer merk?’ on the Doctor, before 
exportation. And last of all, Messrs. Genius and 
Co. who are, naturally, very anxious to kecp up 
the character of the manufacture, are made to 
apologise for the deficiency of the sample ;—that 
vithough itis not the best, yet that it contairs as 
much, as could possibly be gotten under * the 
cover.” They seem to say, * considering the size ' 
of the package, we have made great stowage.’ 
If Mr. Jefferson had staid his hand, here J think, 
no work antient or modern could have compar- 
ed with this either in style, or excution. Unb 
happily, however, like other grcat masters in 
‘design, he has injured the effect, by crowding too 
many characters upon his’ canvas. For imme- 
diately after is seen, Dr. Franklin, as ‘a fatriarch, 
and the ornament of our cge and country,’ $ with fihi- 
losofihy and fihilanihrofy very socenmly announcing 
him $ the first of men? In all this, there is very 
great want of unity in design. For as Dr. 
Rittenhouse had just before been declared tó 
have been‘ marked,’ by five respectable, authore 
ised, inspectors, as the < dest suniple of human per- 
Section,’ it was to be expected that two such judi- 
cious personages, ¢ Philosohhy and Philantropy, 
would have puid some attention to their recom- 
mendation, and made so solemn an annunci:tion 
in favour of Rittenhouse, rather than of Franklins 
So that, it must be confessed, Mr. Jefferson by 
attempting Wo much, in one piece, has given a 
very cenfused and inconsistent effect, to the 
whole. ‘For he is reduced to this dilemmas 
either that * genius, science, modesty, purity of mo- 
rals and simplicity of manners’ laboured under @ 
great mistake, when theyput upon Dr. Rittene 
house ¢ the mark of the best sample of human pera 
fection,’ or else, that ¢ Phitusep/:y and Philantrophy’ 
were guilty of a most unpardonable error, in | 
t announcing Dr. Franklin the firsi of men? This - 
however is not the whole misfortune of our- 
hero. For he goes on to assert that‘ the name 
of Franklin will be as a star of the first magni-, 
tude, in the firmament of Heaven, when the me- 
mory of his compunions of the way will be lost in the 
alyss of time and spice." Nowy as poor Ritten- 
house was, undoubtedly, ‘ one of the companions of 
Franklin's way’ we hase great cause of lamenta- 
tion at the fate to which Mr. Jefferson subjects 
him. Alas :-——that ‘ the best sample of the per- 
fection nature can cover under the human form’ 
should be doomed to be ¢ lost in the abyss of time 
and space.” Weep, friends of Rittenhouse, weeps. 
Clothe yourself in sackcloths, Rather Omrise 
and avenge his injured fame.” | - 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
[Translated from the French. } 
HISTOR Ye 


To journalists, few subjects are more prateful 
than that of History ; it 1s within the reach of 
every man's capacity, and the most congenjal to 
his taste. We are, it is true, equally desirous ta 
acquire a knowlege of nature, as to inferm aur- 
selves of the actions of Sesostris or Bacchus; 
but application, is requisite to examine! kor in- 
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stance, by what machine, a great quantity of | other in profession, party, religion. The soldier, 
water may be furnished to the city of Paris; | the magistrate, the jansenist, the molinist, do not 
which is to us an object of importance ; and we | view the same facts, wilh the same eyes ; this vice 
have merely to open our eyes, in order to read | iscommon to allages. A Carthaginian would not 
the ancient fables, which are transmitted to us | have written a history of the Punic wars, in the spi- 
under the title of Histories, which are repeated to { rit of a Roman, and he would have repoached 
_ ____ 48 daily, and are of but little imporiancate vs. } Rome with the perfidy, of which Rome accused 

If you give an account of ancient History; Carthage. We have but few ancient historians, 
proscribe; Í conjure you, all vain declamations who have written in opposition to each other, on 
against certain conquerors. Let Juvenal and | the same event: uey would have cast doubt over 
Boileau, from the recesses of their cabinet, lavish 
ridicule on Alexander, whom they would have 
fatigued, and disgusted with incense, had they 
lived under him; let them cal] Alexander, mad- 
man; do you, impartial philosopher, consider 
in Alexander, that captain-general of Grecce, 
nearly resembling a Scanderberg, a Huniade, 
like them commissioned to avenge his country’s 
wrongs, but more fortunate, more iliustrious, 
more polished, more magnificent. Do not mere- 
ly represent him subjugating, the entire empire, 
of the enemy of Greece, and pushing his con- 
quests even to India, whither the domination of 
Darius extended; but represent him giving laws, 
amidst the tumult of war, forming colonies, es- 
tablishing commerce, founding Alexandria and 
Scanderoon, which are this day the centre of 
oriental commerce. These are the features in 
the conduct of kings, which we ought to study ; 
and these we neglect. What good citizens will 
not be more delighted with an account of the 
cities, and ports, which Caesar built, of the ca- 
jendar which he changed &c. than with that of 
the men murdered by his command. 

Let it be your peculiar care, to inspire young 
persons, with more taste for the History of recent 
times, which is necessary to US, than for ancient 
History, which is mere matter of curiosity ; let 
them reflect that the modern has the advantage 
of being more certain, because it is modern. 


I would particularly desire you, to recommend 
a serious attention to the study of ‘the -History 
of the age, immediately preceding, that. of 
Chartes V, Leon X, and Francis I.. That is the 
age, in which a revolution was affected in the 
human mind, as in our world, that has changed 
every thing. . 
The brilliant age of Louis XIV, gives the 
last touches, to the picture which Leon X, the 
Medicis, Charles V, and Francis I, had sketched. 
T have been long engaged in writing the Histo- 
ry of this last age, which ought to be an example 
to future ages; I endeavour to exhibit the pio- 
gress of the human understanding, and of all the 
arts, undet Louis XIV. May I be permitted, 
before I die, to leave this monument to the glory 
of my nation! I have abundant materials to 
erect this edifice. I possess ample memotrs, 
of the advantages which the great Colbert has 
procured, and had contemplated for his own 
nation, and for the world; of the indefatigable 
vigilance, and provident care of a minister of 
‘war, destined by nature to be the minister of a 
congueror; of the revolutions which have hap- 
pened in Europe; of the private life of Louis 
XIV, who has been in his family an example to 
men, as he has sometimes been an example to 


contestible. However slight the probability at- 
tached to them, we respect them for two reasons ; 
because they are ancient, and because they have 
not been contradicted. 

We contemporary Historians, are in a different 
situation; our pusition frequently resembles that 
ofbelligerent powers. Bonfires bave been made at 
Vienna, at London, at Versailles,for battles which 
had been gained by no party; on either side, 
they cry victory, both parties have reascn. How 
many contradictions with respect to Mary Stuart, 
the civil wars of England, the troubles of Hun- 
gary, the establishment of the protestant religion, 
the council of Trent! Speak of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, to a Dutch burgomaster, 
it is an imprudent act of tyranny; inquire of a 
minister of the French court relatively to the 
same subject, it is a stroke of sound policy. 
What do IJ say! The same nation, at the end of 
twenty years, no longer entertains the same 
opinions which it originally entertained of the 
same event, of the same person; this I have 
witnessed with respect to Lewis XIV. But what 
contradictions shall I not have to encounter on 
the subject of the history of Charles XII! I 
have composed his singular life from the me- 
moirs of M. de Fabrice, who was, during eight 
years, his favourite ; ftom the letters of M. de 
Fierville, who was ambassador et his court; 
from those of M. de Villelongue, for many years 
a colonel in his service; from those of M. Po- 
niatowski. 1 have consulted M. de Croissi, am-: 
bassador of France at the court of this prince. -I 
now learn that M. Norberg, chaplain of Charles 
XII, is at present engaged in writing a history 
of his reign. Iam confident that the chaplain 
will often have regarded the same actions in a 
point of view different from that of the favourite 
and of the ambassador, What shall be my de- 
termination in this case? Immediately to correct 
myself in those particulars, wherein this new 
historian is evidently right, and to leave the rest 
to the judgment of disinterested readers. What 
part do I act on this occasion ? that of a painter, 
whe, with a feeble, but faithful pencil, strives to 
represent men such as they have been. | I feela 
perfect indifference with respect to Charles XII 
and Peter the great, except as to the benefits 
which the latter has conferred on mankind. For 
me, they are objects neither of flattery nor of 
stander. I ‘shall treat them and Louis XIV, with 
the respect due to deceased monarchs, and with 
that respect which is due to immortal truth, 

, [ Lo be continued.) 


| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


kings. I possess, memoirs of frailties insepara- 

ble from human nature, of which I love not to eee: a 
speak, but that they give value to virtues; and The orations against Catiline. 
J already apply to Louis XIV, this fine expres- [ Continued. ] 


sion of Henry IV, who said to the ambassador 
of Don Pedro: what! has not your master virtue 
enough to have some faults ? But I fear that I have 
neither time nor ability, to finish this great work. 
_ [pray you to impress it on the public mind, 
that if our modern Histories written by contem- 
poraries, are more certain in general, than anci- 
ent Hispories, they are sometimes more doubtful 
ja the details; J explains Men differ from.cach 


He discusses in this place, the opinion of 
Silanus, and that of Caesar, always with the 
greatest regard for the latter. He has even the 
address to make it perceived, that it ought not 
to be suspected, that his advice had been dictat- 
ed by a criminal indulgence. He enters ably 
into the thought of Caesar, who not wishing to 
have the appearance of sparing the conspirators, 


those things, which we at this day regard as in- . 


‘ 


had affected to consider, a perpetual imprison- 
ment, a8 a punishment much more severe than 
death; which is but an end of all evils. He dwells 
upon this idea,and insists upon the pains of death, - 
only because the circumstances, and the interest 
of the state render it necessary. After this de- 
tail he seems to assume new forces, to inspire 
the senate with all the courage, with which he 
is himself animated, ard this last part of his dis- 
course, inspires that interest, mixt with admira- 
tion, which is one of the most beautiful effects 
of eloquence. | | 

4s I ought not to conceal from you, what I hear 
every day: from all quatters, there come to my 
ears, the discourses of tbose, who seem to fear; 
that you have nat sufficient means, or Iorces, to 
execute what you shall have resolved. Deceive 
not yourselves, Conscript Fathers; every thing 
is prepared, every thing is foreseen, and every 
thing is safe, both by my care and vigilance, and 
still more, by the zeal of the Roman people, who 
are determined to preserve their Empire, their 
Property and Liberty. You have in your favour, 
all the orders of the state: citizens of every age, 
have filled the public places and the temples, and 
occupy all the avenues, which conduct to the 
place of this assembly. It is in fact, because 
this affair is the first since the foundation of 
Rome, in which all the citizens have had but 
one sentiment, but one interest, excepting those, 
who too certain of the fate which the laws reserve 
for them, had rather fall with the Republit, than 
perish alone.—I except these very cheerfully, I 
seperate them from us; they are not our fellow- 
citizens; they are our most mortal enemies. 
But all the others, great Gods! With what 
ardour, with what courage, with what a concourse, 
they present themselves, to assure the dignity 
and the safety of all! Shall I speak to you, of 
the Roman Knights, who, yeilding to you the first 
rank in the state, contend with you only in zeal 
and love for their country? After the long. de- 
bates which have divided you, this day of dane 
ger, and the common cause have attached them 


allto you; and I dare tobe responsible to you 
that all the parts of the public administration, 


ought no longer to fear any injury, if this union, 
established during my consulate, can be forever 
maintained. I see here among you, I see re- 
plenished with the same zeal, the tribunes of 
economy, those worthy citizens, who, in this 
game day, to concur in the general defence, have 
quitted the Functions which called them another 
way, and have renounced the profit of their 
offices, and sacrificed every other interest, to that 
which callsus together. Who, indeed, is the 


Roman, to whom the aspect of his country, and 


the day of Liberty, are not dear and precious 
blessings? Forget not int his number, the freed- 
men, who by their labours and their merit, have 
rendered themselves worthy of sharing in your 


rights, and to whom Rome has become a mother, 
while her children, the most illustrious by their 


birth and their names, have wished to annihilate 
her. But what do I say of freedmen? There 
is not a slave, whose master renders his servitude 
supportable, who, has not the conspirators in hor- 
ror, who does not desire that the Republic should 
subsist, and is not ready to contribute to it, with 
all his power. Lay aside then all anxiety, Con- 
script Fathers, concerning what you have heard, 
that an agent of Lentulus endeavoured to excite 
the artisans and the common people. He has 


attempted it, indeed, but in vain ; he has not found 
‘one, so destitute of resources or so depraved in 


character, as not to desire to enjoy in trane 
quillity the fruit of bis labour, his dwelling and 
his bede This whole class of men, cannot found 
its hopes of subsistance, but upon public tran- 
quility : their gains diminisb when their shops 
are shut: how would it be if they were set on 


—_ 


` Gre! Fear not then that the Roman people will | 


fail you: be afraid only of ‘failing the Roman 
people. You have aconsul, whom the Gods, in 
snatching him from ambushes and from Death, 
have not preserved for himself, but for you. Our 
common country, menaced with swords, and 
torches by an impious conspiracy, stretches out 
her suppliant hands; She recommends to you 


her capitol, the eternal fires of Vesta, pledges of 


the duration of this Empire ; she recommends to 
you, her walls, her Gods, her inhubitants. Fioally, 
it is upon your own lives, on those of your wives. 
and your children, on your property, op the 
preservation of your firesides, that you have to 
pronounce a sentence, this day. Think, how 
very little was wanting, that this edifice of Ro- 
man grandeur, founded by so much toil, elevated 
to such an height by the Gods, was not over- 
thrown in one night. It is for you, to provide, 
that hereafter, no similar enterprise, may -be, I 
do not say committed, but even meditated. If I 
hold such a language to you, Conscript Fathers, 
it is not to excite your zeal, which, no doubt is 
superior to mine ; it is, to the end, that my voice, 
which ought to be first heard, may acquit itself 
in your presence of the duties of your consul. 
I am not ignorant, that I am making myself, as 
many implacable enemies as there are conspira- 
tors, and you know how numerous they are; but 
they are all in my eyes, vile, feeble and abject ; 
` and although it should one day happen, that their 
fury, excited and supported by some enemy more 
powerful, should prevail against me, over your 
rights and those of the Republic, I shall never 
repent of my actions or my words. Death, with 
which they thieaten me, is reserved for all men; 
but the glory, with which your decrees bave 
covered me has been reserved only for me. 
: Others have been honoured, for having served 
_ their country ; but your decrees have attributed 
to me alone, the honour of having saved it. For- 
ever celebrated in your Histories and Festivals, 
be that Scipio who rescued Italy from the hands 
of Hannibal, that other Scipio, who conqkergd 
~ Carthage anil 
` enemies of Rome ; that Paulus melius, ‘whose 
` triumphal chariot was followed by a powerful 
king; that Marius who delivered Italy from the 
Cimbrians and Teutons; above all, the great 
Pompey, whose exploits have had no other 
bounds than those of the world; there will re- 
main a plate sufficiently honourable, for him 
who has preserved to the conquerors of nations, 
a country in which they may come to triumph. 
I know that foreign victories, have this advan- 
tage over domestic, that in the one case the con- 
quered become submissive subjects or faithful 
` allies, in the other those whom a blind fury has 
rendered enemies of the state, cannot, when you 
have hindered them from mischief, be suppres- 
sed by arms, nor softened by beneficence. Tex- 
pect therefore an eternal war with the wicked. 
' J will sustain it, with the assistance of alt the 
good citizens, and I hope that the coalition of 
the senate and the Roman Knights, will be, in 
all times, a barrier which no efiort can over- 
throw. =e 
« Now, Conscript Fathers, all that I ask of 
you, as a reward for all I have sacrificed for 
you, the government of a province, and the 
command of an army, which I renounced, to 
watch over the safety of the state, for all the 
honours and all the advantages, which I have 
neglected from this single motive, for all the 
anxicties I have suffered, for all the burden I 
have taken on myself; all that I'request of you 
is to preserve a faithful memory of my consulate. 
This remembrance, as long as it shall be present 
to your minds, will be the firmest rampart that 
-J can erect against personal hatred and envy. 
Jf my hopes should be disappointed, if the 
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wicked prevail, T recommend to yous iue isuic) | -! 


of my son, and J shall have nothing to fear on 
his account; nothing can be wanting to him in 
due season, either for his safety or his dignity, 
if you recollect, that he is the son of a man, 
who, at his own risque, has secured you, from 
those who threatened you. 

“ That which remains for you to do, at this 
moment is, to resolve with promptitude and 
firmness. on the cause of Rome and the Empire ; 
and whatever you may decide, be assured that 
the consul will know how to maintain your au- 
thority, cause yeur decrees to be respected and 
insure the execution of them.” 

It is, with language like this, that the wicked 
are intimidated, the weak are encouraged, and 
the good are cenfirmed ; in one word, that the 
soul of one man, becomes that of an whole as- 
sembly, and of all the people. The sentence of 
death was pronounced, with a voice almost una- 
nimous, and executed without delay. Cicero, a 
moment afterwards found the partisans, the 
friends and the relations of the conspirators, still 
collected in the public place : they were ignorant 
of the fate of the guilty, and had not yet lost all 
hope. “ They have lived,” said the consul in 
turning towards them; and this single word, 
was a clap of thunder, which scattered them «ll 
ina moment.—It was night.—Cicero was es 
corted home, amidst the acclamations of the 
whole people, and followed by the principal se- 
nators. Torches were placed at the doors of the 
houses to illuminate his progress; the women 
were at the windows, to see him pass and to 
shew him to tbeir children. Some time after, 
Cato bedore the people, and Catulus in the senate, 
decreed him the title of Father of his country, 
an appellation so glorious, that in the course of 
time, flattery applied it to the Imperial dignity, 
but Rome while she was free, as Juvenal happily 
expresses it, never gave it, but to Cicero alone. 

Roma patrem patriae, Ciceronem libera dixit. 
All these facts are so well known, we are so 
familiar with them, even from our first’ studies 
that I should not-have recalled them tq memory, 


‘if they had not made a necessary part of the 


object which engages us and the works which 
we consider; and I have been so much the less 
able to abstain from it, as it is more delightful in 
composing the history of Genius, to make at 
the same time that of Virtue. 
[To be continusd.} 
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POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


HORTENSIUS, No. III. 


The weight and influence of Virginia, as a 
state, when opposed to the other states indi- 
vidually, are great. The extent of her terri- 
tory, the greatness of her population, and influ- 
ence over her immediate neighbours, populated 
by emigrants from her own bosom, possessing 
all the nationality for which Virginians are. re- 
markable, all these circumstances give to Virgi- 
nia, in the scale of states, great preponderancy.. 
To remedy this inequality, and to prevent the 
wrongs, which it had occasioned, and was likely 
to occasion, was a favourite and honourable ob- 
ject of the framers of the federal constitution. 
Hence that instrument gave jurisdiction to the 
courts of the United States in ‘ controversies be- 
tween states, and citizens of another state.’ 

The honesty, the uulity, and the wisdom of 
this provision, without any particular reference to 
Virginia, are obvious. Are not the principles of 
justice the same, whether insisted on by one man 
against a million, or by a million against one man? 
Should not the rights of an individual citizen be se- 
cured as well as the rights of a state, the creature 
of individual citizens, created for the protection 
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a ts To maintain a contrary doctrine, 
1s to convert a shield into a sword, and to pange 
it into the heart of the possessor. In every free 
government every free citizen should have equal 
justice and protection. The great Frederic of 
Prussia used to say, that ‘ judges ought to know 
that thé poorest peasant is a man as well as the 
king himself: all men ought to obtain justice; 
since MN the estimation of justice, all men are 
equal; whether the prince complain of a peasant, 
or a peasant complain of a prince.’ Such were 
the sentiments of a king; what ought to be the 
sentiments of republicans, who boast of the pu- 
rity, the justice, and the equality of a republican 
form of government? Considerations like these 
produced a constitutional provision for the suabi- 
lity of states, a provision, to use the langyage of 
an eloquent statesman, who assisted in the for- 
mation of that constitution, ‘ tending to exhibit 
the sublimest spectacle of which the mind can 
form ab idea, that of a great state kneeling at 
the altar of justice, and sacrificing its pride to a 
sense of right.’ 


Bat the. pride of Virginia was too great for 
such a sacrifice. She was first to claim the 
privilege of injuring individuals of other states 
in thelr property, their liberty, and lives, ‘of 
enjoying the high privilege of acting thus emi- 
nently wrong,’ without controul. The sovereignty 
of Virginia could not brook the sovereignty of 
equal justice and equal laws. She was the 
foremost’ to make war upon this provision of 
the constitution. Maryland was first called, by 
an individual citizen, into a federal court, and, to 
her eternal honour be it remembered, that, deem- 
ing it no degradation to do justice even to an in- 
dividual citizen, she appeared by her attorney 
gencral, and did what justice required of here 
Virginia took the alarm at so virtuous an exam- 
ple. She feared that it might be followed by 
other states, and therefore she hastened todestroy 
the constitutional provision. She was unwilling 
to have her justice measured by any other than 
her own-tribunals. She feared that the stream 
might @ow too purely for her policy and her 
Views. Her legislature, therefore, hastened to 
denounce the first attempt to enforce the consti- 
tutional provision in aie ase of Chisholm against 
the state of Georgia. STATE sovERRINTY was, 
TO HER, 80 precious in opposition to the sove- 
reignty of the United States, that, to use the 
contemptuous language of one of her senators,” 
she felt the same interest for it, t whether it were 
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the litle state of Delaware herself, or the still 


° See the speech of General Mason, one of the Virgi 
nia senators, on the repeal of the judiciary law. This 
offensive expression was about to be noticed by kirg 
White, a respectable senator from Delaware, but he 
was prevented by an apology as insincere and mean, as 
the expression was illiberal and improper. Mr. Mason 
explained by saying that ‘he did not mean, by what he 
said, any thing derogatory to the state of Delaware, on 
the contrary, be entertained a high respect for that 
state.’!! To such pitiful and inconsistent apologies are 
men often driven, when thoughts, which they dare not 
openly avow, get tongue. Mr. White was about to pro- 
ceed, but upon the vice-president stating that the words 
attributed to the gentleman froin Virginia were impro- 
per, and ought not to have: been permitted, and he 
hoped the gentleman from Delaware would take no 
further notice of them, Mr. White concluded, by saving 
‘as the gentleman from Virginiais now pleased to deny 
bis intention, in obedience to the chair, I shall spare my- 
self the trouble, and his feelings the pain, of a retort, 
that very readily presents itself.’ This note would noe 
have-been subjoined, but that it is too manifest that the 
sentiment uttered by Mr. Mason towards Delaware, is 
the sentiment of Virginia towards her sister states. Hep 
system is a system of pride, and emcroachment upon 
their rights and liberties, one which, by her power and 
her intrigues, and, above all, by the advantage she dco 
rives from the representation of her sla c» she has 
carzied on ba: too successfully. : 
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raised the hue and cry, that stae o o oos K, 
was attacked, and to be destt.). 00.0 > 


potic consolidation of the states was intended, 
and, by gaining over to her views the weak and 
the wicked, she obtaingd an amendment (or rath- 
er an alteration) of the constitution, providing 
that ‘ the judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suitin law and 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States, by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.’ 

Thus was one of the fairest features of our con- 
stitution defaced and destroyed—the peace and 
harmeny of the states compromised, and the 
eternal and immutable laws of justice violated. 
Nay more, one of the principal barriers to the 
encroaching spirit of Virginia is thusthrown down 
This is but the first step in her march. We 
will follow her, and we shall find, that, by her 
address and her influence, increased greatly and 
unreasonably; by granting to her the invidious 
privilege of having her negroes represented, she 
has formed and accomplished designs yet deep- 
er and more destructive against the constitution, 
to which these United States have assented to 
be bound; and that unless she be. stopped in her 
course, notlwog remains for us but her triumph 
over the ruins of whatever is dear and valuable 
to the middle and eastern states. 


SE 
MISCELLANY. 


ON THE UNCOUTH NAMES OFTEN USED BY WRITERS 
TO EXEMPLIFY CHARACTEKS. 


Sır, 


Somebody, I think, has very properly taken 
notice of the odd names which Dr. Watts has 
used to distinguish those characters, which he 
introduces to illustrate his moralinstructions. The 
characters are commonly grave; butthe numesare 
often such as give them something of a ludicrous 
air. He was a man of learning, judgment, and 
angelic. goodness; but I know not whether his 
taste in literary matters has not been too highly 
appreciated. I do not recollect the fictitious 
name which was selected as an instance of ab- 
surdity; but in looking for it, 1 found those of 
Polonides, Polyramus, Fluvio, and Credonius ; 
-all of which are strangely uncouth. Such are 
also in the same book, Jocander, Positivo, Scito- 
rio, Scinullo, Thebaldino, Niveo, and Plumbinus. 

If writers mean to give their characters the 
appearance of truth, they should not select ancient 
names for living persons, much less names form- 
ed by their own capricious invention, and such 
as were never given to menofany age or country. 
We know, indeed, that the name isa mask; but 
the mask of a respectable character should re- 
semble neither a monster nor a Caricatura. Lei 
all fiction, which is intended to please, approach 
as nearly as possible tu reality.” 

[ own I am not pleased with the generality of 
our dialogue writers, who give their persons 
Greek and Roman names, though at the same 
time they may talk like Enylishmen, and allude 
-to modern customs, manners, and places. There 
is an incongruity in these, which lessens much 
of the entertainment which the dialogue might 
otherwise afford. ; 

Why may not modern names be admitted 
into modern dialogue? You will say, perhaps, 
Palzinon and Philander, Eugenius and Eusebius, 
havé a prettier sound than Smith, Johnson. 
Walker, Benson, Hudson. The Latin and Greek 
languages have a prettier sound than the Eng- 
lish; and, therefore, you may, for the same rea- 
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Ficta voluptatis Causa siut proxima veris, Hor . 


son, write ae belo avoa real oe languages. 
Le an ON (ead: vt). +, and Latin 
Mics, thaty as the komans did not use the ce- 
remonious salutations of the moderns, a great 
deal af trouble is avoided by omitting the un- 
meaning modes of address, Sir, Madam, Your 


‘Grace, and My Lord, which some imagine 


necessary when they introduce a conversation 
between such personages as Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Melville, Lord Clarendon, and 
the Duke of- Kent. 

But, I think, these ceremonious appellations 
may be omitted with less violation of probability 
and propriety, than is caused by introducing 
Greeks and Romans, talking about the doctrines 
of Christianity, the laws of our country, and other 
subjects, on which they could not be made to 
converse, without a violent anachronism. 

When the subject relates entirely to antiquity, 
ancient names are not improper; indeed, as the 
ancients may be supposed better acquainted with 
such subjects than the moderns, the ‘mind is 
pleased with the propriety of introducing them 
as the interlocutors. 

But while the matter is good, it is not right to 
cavil at trifles which are no more than forms. 


Perhaps my remarks are hypercritical: that 


they may not be tedious, I will here conclude 
them. , 
I am, SIR, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watt’s names, 
Your humble Servant, 
PoLyrAMUS. 
Sir, 

I am a great lover of learning, but not having 
had the advantage of a liberal education, I am 
totally unacquainted with the learned languages ; 
and I lament the defect as a real misfortune. I 
hear much oftheir excellence, and you may sup- 
pose it a great mortification to me, that I am 
unable to read those books which have been ce- 
lebrated as the finest productions of the human 
intellect. I endeavour to compensate my defect 
by reading English authors; but I often stumble 
upon Latin mottoes and sentences, which I sup- 
pose to contain some jewel, too precious to be 
exposed to vulgar view, and locked up ina casket 
of which I have not the key. 

But I am not only puzzled and mortified with 
mottoes and sentences, which I do not under- 
stand, but often with strange names of characters 
in moral writers, and of persons who converse in 
fictitious dialogues, which, I have no doubt, con- 
tain some significant meaning, which I am at a 
loss to unriddle. 

Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the 
following persons; Philotheus, Bathynous, So- 
phron, Philopolis, Euister, Hylobares, and Cupho- 
phron. Every one of these is expressive of the 
character introduced; but I should have been 
quite in the dark about them, and have wondered 
at their oddity, if the Doctor had not obligingly 
explanied their meaning in one of the first pages 
of his volume. J wish the example had been 
followed by many others, who introduce me into 
the company of persons, whose characters I do 


not know, because I do not understand the mean- } 


ing of their crabbed names. 

I humbly conceive, that it would be quite as 
well, if writers suffered the characters to open 
themselves to the reader in the course of the 
conversation; and I see no good reason why 
christian aad surnames of honest Englishmen, 
may not be given to persons who come forward 
to talk on subjects, which they must understand 
far better than the wisest of the ancients ; 1 mean 
such as Dr. More discusses, the attributes ot 
God, and his Providence in this world; but in 
truth, I find, on inquiry, that these names ar: 
net the names ofancients. They occur not in his- 


tory, but are compounded of words that seldom met 
before, to express ideas which can only be under- 
stood by those whoare acquainted with the learned 
languages. Such names appear tome to have no 
more propriety than some of those which, in the 
times of fanaticism, were used by the Puritans, 
such as, Praise-God Barebones, Make-peace Heas 
ton, Kill-sin Pimple, and Fly-debute Roberts ; the 
names of some among the jurymen impannelled 
in Sussex, during the usurpation of Cromwell. 

I acknowledge, however, that the ancient and 
high-sounding names adopted in English dia- 
logues, give a dignity to the discourse; but I, 
who am a mere Englishman, wish to see English- 
men introduced, without being ashamed of their 
names, and do not know why the names of 
Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, and a thousand 
others, equally well sounding, might not answer 
the purpose as well, as names borrowed from 
Greece and Rome; and, as to the significancy of . 
the above mentioned compound appellations, 
what should I be the wiser for it without an ex. 
planatory table? What must I think of Dr, 
More's Cuphofthron ? E should not know the sense 
of the word; and, I am sure, I could not ad- 
mire the sound. Few Gothic names are of more 
dificult pronunciation. 

But I ought not to judge decisively, as I pro- 
fess myself no scholar. I only submit to you 
my complaint, as an English reader. I shali be 
much obliged to you to desire gentlemen, who 
my hereafter write dialogues, and introduce 
uncommon names, as exemplifications of their 
instruction, either to give modern names, er 
such as are khown in history, or else, always 
to add an explanatory table. 

I am, Sir, Your’s, &ce. 
AN Encisa READER. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
' FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


James Humphreys proposes to print in weekly 
nambers, from the last London edition, (a number . 
td be published every Saturday Evening till the 
whole are finished) SERMONS by Hven Brag, 
D. D. F. R. X. Edin. one of the Ministers of the. 
High Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Prefixed 
with an Account of the Life and Character of the 
Author, by James Finlayson, D. D. Bo 
Each namber to contan two Sermons, printed 

iM octavo, on a very handsome Paper, and on 

a perfectly new type.....to be delivered to Sub- 

scribers, covered in blue paper at the price of 

eighteen and an half cents, to be paid on deli- 
very. , a aA 
The Work sha'l be paged, &c. in such manner; 
that the whole number of Sermons, when finished 
wiil bind up in four handsome Volumes, for each 
cf which Volumes, a ‘Title Page and Table of 

Contents will be given with the number that 

isto commence the volume. - 
Such Subscribers as are desirous of not receiving 

the numbers as published, may have them re-’ 
served till the whole is complete, on advancing 
two dollars. pa 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The refinement of the arts seems in many in- 
stances to be the secret way in which the Providence 
of Heaven operates for the diffusion of religion. 
At one moment, by the magnet, it directs the 
steps of the missionary through deserts, savage ag 
heathenism itself, to redeem their lost tenants from 
the slavery of ignorance, and to make the ‘ wilder- 
derness blossom as the rose;’ and at another, it 
sends abroad on numberless wings, the effusions of 
the pious, the reasoning of the learned, and the - 
great tidings of salvation, to comfort the faithful; 
to confute the infidel, and to inform all men of 
the path to heaven. The invention -of Printing 


must be considered by every one, as an incident, | to public worship on Sunday, this leisure is fully 


which has altered at least luif the features of the 
ancient world; but how. can the Christian view it 
other than as the intervention of Deity to terminate 
the perversion of his word, to chase away the clouds 
that obscured and distorted his countenance, and 
to present us that wisdom, which the Son of Sirach 
calls ‘the unspotted mirror of the power of Gon, 
and the image of his brightness.’ It has had its 
evils in desseminating impiety; but it is the hope 
of good men, and the opinion of wise men, that 
the evil is small tn comparison with the good, and 
that in the gradual process of time, by the inevita- 
ble prevalence of truth, the good will put to flight 
its cruel adversary. . 

To apply this invention therefore to a purpose 
so pre-eminently important, is to give it a dignity 
far above the splendor of that elegance with which 
modern art has invested it; and a use transcend- 
ently superior to the preservation of the grandest 
monuments of taste and human learning. By one 
application of it, the vessel in which we make the 
voyage of life is merely decked with fantastic flags, 
and perishable gilding; and by the other, it is fur- 
nished with a pilot who defies the blast of rain and 
tempest, and amid every confusion guides his 
dependent passengers to the ‘haven where they 
would be.’ As the preserver of taste and profane 
learning, it is comparatively a humble rivulet which 
dries before the face of one summer’s sun, and 
whose course upon earth is instantly obliterated ; 
but as the distribution of the Word of Life, it may 
be considered as a branch of those immortal Waters 
which proceed from the throne of Gop, and as 
humbly contributing to that universal life which is 
to be seen ‘ whither the river cometh.’ 

In selecting the above work for publication the 
editor truly hopes that he has the approbation of 
religious men. Dr, Biare is confessedly in the 
very first rank of elegant critics and philologists ; 
but his reputation in this sphere bears that same 
humble relation to his renown as a minister of GoD 
which has been above said to exist between Taste 
and Religion. He is deemed to be a most impres- 
sive lecturer to the conscience; a most convincing 
reasoner with the understanding ; and above ail, 
a Preacher who directs his appeals to the heart with 
an effect almost irresistible. The praise of all 


serious men is upon him, and the single testimony ` 
‘of many of his admirers, is a sanction to his exs, 


cellency which will be admitted to be conclusive, 
equally by the Infidel and the Christian. His ser- 
mons are stiled by Dr. Samuel Johnson ‘sermones 
~ auret ac auro magis aurei;’ ¢ excellently written 
both as to doctrine and language.” Of one of them 
he observes, ‘to say it is good is to say too little ;’ 
- and of another, ‘ his doctrine is the best limited, 
the best expressed; there is the most warmth 
Without fanaticism, the most rational. transport.’ 
Praise from such a man is a judgment not to be 
reversed ; it has been affirmed by the voice of thisty 
years, and has grown into an universal opinion. 
The mode of publication has a particular refe- 


rence to the ability of people in moderate circum- 


stances. All men are alike interested to receive 
such instruction as is taught in the school of Dr. 
Brarr: but all men are not alike able to spare 
from the wants of a family, a gross sum which 
shall make them at once the possessors of his 
sermons. <A few pence deducted from the income 
of a weck, may gradually supply them with the 


work under the plan submitted, and in the course } 


of a very few months, without an embarrassment 
of the smallest kind, lay upon their shelves a 
monitor who is ever pleasing, friendly, and pious. 
It has a still more particular reference to the avo- 
cations of the week. Many of those who oucht 
to be instructed, are engaged throngh the days 
of business, with the hourly claim of their respec- 
tive callings. The evening of Saturday, and the 
succeeding Sabbath, find them in the poxsession 
of their only leisure; and beside that which is given 


‘such representations would be generally accep- 
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adequate to the perusal of a sermon. A volume 
at such a moment, however at command, might 
be put aside as an old acquaintance, or:as too heavy 
for the time: but the novelty of a weekly num- 
ber, whose very return would beget regularity in 
the exercise of reading, and whose very size would 
challenge the attention of that moment, could not 
but be received and read. The plan has been long 
a favourite one among societies in England for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, and it is hoped 
will have similar uses in our own country. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FINE ARTS. | 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY. 


Engravings, with a descriptive account, in Etglish and 
French, of Egyptian monuments, in the British Mu- 
seum, Collected by the Institute in Egypt, under the 
direction of , Buonaparte, and surrendered to- the 
British Commander in Chief, Lord Hurcuinson, by 
General Menou. 


PROSPECTUS. 


As the late projects of Buonaparte for coloniz- 
ing Egypt, have terminated with little other. 
effect than to aggrandize Britain, except as they 
may contribute to the advancement of learning ; 
it is presumed that the Monuments collected by 
the French Institute, and now placed in the 
British Museum, will through the medium of 
accurate representations, most effecteully pro- 
mote this end. . 

Under this persuasion, it is conceived that 


table, and liberally encouraged; for, indepen- 
dent of the curiosity attached to the Monuments 
themselves, or when considered as evidences of 
art in the wisest Nation of Antiquity, the Sculp- 
tures they display, from their extent and impor- 
tance, must render them to the learned an in- 
valuable acquisition. l 

To our Navy and Army, through whose va- 
lour we possess them, they cannot but be deem. 
ed most singularly interesting; since the Work 
proposed to represent them, will constitute to the 
world a glorious trophy of British prowess, which 
the vanquished themselves have been compelled 
to supply. | an 

With this view, it is proposed to publish En- 
gravings of the several Monuments which the 
Institute, sent from France for the purpose, had 
collected in Egypt, but which were surrendered 
under the 16th Article of Capitulation, by Menou, 
Commander in Chief, to Lord Hutchinson, by 
whose orders Colonel Turner received them 

from Fourier, the President, and brough: them to 
England. 

In the number of these Monuments is the ce- 
lebrated Stone with the higherozlyphic Egyptian 
and Greek Inscriptions, found at Rusetta; alsothe 
magnificent Sarcophagus of Alexander the great. 

The Drawings have been made by Mr. Alex- ! 
ander with all possible fidelity, and are engraving 
by Mr. Medland in the best style of the art. 

The whole Collection will not exceed Ten 
Divisions, at a Guinea cach; the first to be pub- 
lished in November, and the rest at short inter- 
vals, the whole work being in.great forwardness. 

e 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


= 


` 


Though wealth and simple pride refuse 

To weep'a persecuted muse, 

Love, whom ye sang sae sweet, tear-dews 
i Thy honour’d tomb; 

And o'er thee mony a flowret strews 

O’ gayest bloom. 


Fond spring for thee around the plough 
Sha’ wreathe her willows’ greenest bough; 
And smiling love's warm hallow’d vow 
Breathe on thy grave; 
Or whisper where yon hill below 
The dark trees wave. 


Oft when the dying breeze sha’ seek 
W? murin’ring kiss the ev’ning cheek, 
And rustling whispers fitfu’ break 
Fra’ twilight grove, 
Remembrance o’er the wild sha’ wake 
Thy pipe o’ love. 
And oft where Tilt’s hoarse-dashing wave 
Hears roynd that rock his wild stream rave, 
Yon woods, that, aş the storm they brave, 
Mourn o’er the Hood, 
Sha’ murmur to each sullen cave 
In music rude: 


While, as thy songs o’ freedom sound, 

The mighty spirits pour around, 

Of Scots wa hae, on patriot ground, - 
Wi’? Walace bled; 

The graves, wi’ awful grandeur crown’d, 
Bow to the dead! 


The flood’s majestic genius rears 

His furrow’d front sublime in years, 

And, as the swelling pomp he heurs, 
Rolls his dark eve, 

And shakes the reeds wreath’d d'er his ears, 
Tumbling fra’ high. 

Night silent comes; the hero band 

Sit pond’ring on their native land; 

Tilt half enchains wi’ rugged hand 

a - His moon-lit wave; 

The woods in sullen murmurs grand 

Soothe the stern brave! 


How solemn thus, when life’s aw’d sighe 
Looks in the grave, the day ance bright 
Spread wi’ dark clouds, to view its light, 

Steal fra’ the eve; 
And ponder on the gathring night, 

Futurity ! 
But night is gane; the smiling morn 
Beams over ‘lilt’s rock-broken burn; 
Awa’ the fairy vision’s torn; 

And truth ance mair 
Points where drs lyre lics a’ forlorn, 
' The charm o’ Ayr! 


Ah, /blush, ye proud, on wealth wha’ doat ') 
The tune o’ life ha’ lost its note, 
While yet upon his lyre could float 
The blithesome strain ; 
His lips they were a’ pleasure swote, 
His heart a’ pain! 


But in the grave no wealthy scorn 
Frowns on the muse’s blushing mora ; 
Nor fra’ her tear-dew'd brow is torn 
The wither’d wreath ; 
That cherish’d by no dews, forlorn, 
Shrunk into death! 


Yet shouldst thou scorn a hundred deaths, 
On Scotia's wild red blossum’'d heaths, 
For Burns they weave immorial yveaths; 
Fra’ ev'ry grove 
His lay each ruby lip seft breathes, 
| Yhat talks o' love! 


Adieu, wi’ a’ thy wood-notes wild, 
Thy rural pipe sae sweetly mild, 
Thy song that mony a sigh beguil'd 
In sorrow's breast; 
Adieu, misfortiane’s tuneful child, 
Thov’rt gane to rest! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The ensuing tribute is one of the most recent 
productions of its ingenious author. 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS., 
BY.. He L. HUNT. 


Adieu, wi’ a’ thy woodnotes wild, 
Thy rural pipe sae sweetly mild, 
Thy song that mony a sigh beguil’d 
In sorrow's breast; 
Adieu, misfortune’s tuneful child; 
Thou’st gone to rest! 


The following advertisement is copicd from the 
New Jersey Journal:......6 TO be sold on the 8th of 
July, one hundred and thirty-one suits in Law, the 
property of an eminent attorney, about to retire 
from business......note, the clients are rich and ub- 
stinate.’ (Lon. fup. 


a 


An Irish print observes, that. in all cases where 
a juvy of matrons are imp a; e‘led,the for. man should 
be a woman of respectable character. 


(16. 
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"ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Esta paz no tiene precio, 

Vale mas que plata y oro; 

De quanto el mundo hace aprecio, 
Sin la paz todo es, vileza ; 

La carestia y probeza, 

Teniendo paz, es tesoro. 


Con riqueza 4 manos llenas 
Nadie esta libre y seguro 
De aflicciones ni de penas, 
Y el pobre mas desdechacio 
En paz, esta regalado 

Con un poco de pan duro.* 


Vive afligido el monarca, 

Si de la paz el semblante 

Se le esconde ; y de la parca 
Temiendo el golpe, desprecia 
Honra y riqueza, y no aprecia , 
Cetro y corona brillante. 


Canta alegre el pobrecillo, 
Siempre que la paz le espera 
Con dulce rostro y sencillo; 
La envidia no le enflaquece, 
¥ goza quanto apetece, 
Teniendo paz verdadera, 


La envidia y discordia fiera, 
Que en esta tierra habitaban, 
La han dexado, y estan fuera; 
A los abismos baxaron 

Y á todos horrorizaron 

Con los bramidos que daban. 


Aquesta de Ja paz diosa, 
Con modo que nos encanta, 
Executa toda cosa. 

En las nubes ha nacido, 
Del cielo y de dios ha sido 
Preducida fuerza tanta. 


TRANSLATION. 


All the rich mines of silver and of gold, 

And treasures ever bought and sold, 

Without the gem of peace are poor; 

*Tis she, bland guest! whose smiles dispense 
Around the hut of indigence 

Fresh comforts from her own exhaustlegs store. 


Proud affluence never was, and ne’er will be 
From grief exempt—from danger free, 

Nor turn aside affliction’s feet; 

Peace, guardian angel! makes amends 

For want of home, and loss of friends, 

And makes the scanty crust, tho’ mouldy, sweet. 


~ w 


Whene'er she turns the smiling face away, 
The Monarch falls to grief a prey, 

In fear of fate’s:terrific frown; 

In dread suspense he waits the blow, 

Nor heeds what honours wealth bestow, © . 
Nor prizes now his sceptre nor his crowns 


Elate with joy, his humble vassal sings 
What time fair peace her offering brings, 
With jocund step and smiling mien; 
Secure from envy—far from strife, 

He floats adown the stream of life, — 
And finds the shady haunts.he loves serene. 


° Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
bands full with travail and vexation of spirit. Ecc. 4. 6. 
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Ambition, care, and discord, neighbours rude, 
Shall never with their noise intrude l 
Where peace has fix'd her hallow’d home; 
Doom’d to their. own abyss profound, 

They scowl the dingy.concave round, 

And shake with horrid yells the dismal dome. 


It is not spleen, nor contemplation, 
That draws you to the cover; 

But ‘tis some tender assignation ; 
Well !—who’s the favour’d lover ? 

I met hard by in quaker suit, 

A youth sedately grave and mute; 
And, from the maxim like td like, 
Perhaps, the sober youth might strike; 
Yes, yes, ‘tis he, I'll lay my life, 
Who hopes to get you for a wife. 


Here Peace, sole mistress of these verdant plains, 

Governs her tributary swains, 

With sovereign, but with gentle sway ; 

In higher regions born,—she came 

Adorn’d with robes of purest flame 

To teach mankind to Happiness the way. 
CALEB. 


But come, my dear, I know you’re wise, 
Compare and judge, and use your eyes. 
No female yet could e'er behold © 

The lustre of my red and gold, 

My ivory bill and jetty crest, 

But all was o’er, and I was blest. 

Come, brighten up, and act with spirit, 
And take the fortune that you merit. 
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Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The following is merely an imitation, and a very imper- 
fect one. I have seen a good translation of this elegant 
epigram, but not having it now in my possession, I 
have ventured to send you this as a substitute. My 
copy of the original is considerably different from the 
one given in the Port Folio. 


He ceas’d———-Linetta thus replied, 
With cool contempt and decent pride, 
'Tis pity, sir, a youth so sweet, 

In form and manners so complete, 

{ Should do an humble maid the honour 
‘Td waste his precious time upon her. 
A poor forsaken she, you know, 

Can dono credit to a beau; 

And worse would be the case, 

If, meeting one, whose faith was plighted, 
He should incur the sad disgrace 

Of being slighted. 


Lumen Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos, 
Blande puer, Lumen quod habes concede sorori 
Sic tu cæcus Amor, sic erit illa Venus, 


Bright as th’ immortal inmate of the skies, 
For one lost eye fair Leonilla sighs, 

And Acon, beauteous as Aurora’s light, 
Laments the want of one fair orb of sight; 
To her thine eye resign, so shalt thou prove 
Cupid himself, and she the queen of Love, 


Haiti: Now, sir, the sober suited youth, 


Whom you were pleas’d to mention, 

To those smal] merits, sense and truth, 
And generous love, has some pretension; 
And then, to give him all his due, 

He sings, sir, full as well as you, 

And sometimes can be silent too. - 
{n-short, my taste is so perverse, 

And such my wayward fate, 

That it would be my greatest curse 

To have a coxcomb to my mate. 


. b 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[A fable, narrated with that bewitching simplicity and 
archness of humour, which characterise the style of 
Phaedrus, La Fontaine, Smart, and Stevenson, is ene 
of the most attractive, as well as useful forms of 
poetical composition. The following, by Dr. Aikin, 
one of the purest and sweetest of living English writ- 
ers, will be read with pleasure, by all who have a 
taste for good sense, and easy, unaffected expression. ] 


THE GOLDFINCH AND LINNET. 


A gaudy Goldfinch, pert and gay, 
Hopping blithe from spray to spray, 

Full of frolic, full of spring, 

With head well plum’d, and burnish'd wing, 
Spied a sober Linnet hen, 

Sitting all alone, | 

And bow’d and chirp’d and bow’'d again, 
And, with familiar tone, — 

He thus the dame addrest, 

As to her side he closely prest. 


This said, away she scuds, 
| And leaves beau Goldfinch in the suds. 
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STANZAS 


From the Portuguese of Camoens. 


Yes—labour, love, and toil would please 
Were toil and labour born for thee; 
And fortune’s nursling lap’d on ease, 
In wealth of heart be poor to me! 

I hope, my dear, I don’t intrude, 
By breaking on your solitude; 
‘But it has always been my passion, 
To forward pleasant conversation ; 
‘And I should be a stupid bird 

To pass the fair without a word ; 

I, who have been forever noted, 

To be the sex’s most devotéd; 
Besides, a damsel unattended, 

Left unnotic'd, and unfriended, 
Appears, excuse me, so forlorn, 
That I can scarce suppose, 

By any she that e'er was born, 

’T would be the thing she chose. 
How happy then I’m now at Jeisure 
To wait upon a lady’s pleasure; 

And alt this morn have nought to do, 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 


Why should I pine for sordid gain? 
Or why ambition’s voice believe ? 
Since, dearest, thou dost not disdain, 
The only gift I have to give. 


Time would with speed of lightning fice, 
And every hour a comfort bring, 

And days and years, empley'd for thee, 
Shake pleasures from their passing wing. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


FOR THE EDITOR, 


What, silent! ah those looks demure, 
And eyes of languor, make me sure 
That, in my random, idle chatter, 

I quite mistook the matter: 


BY HUGH MAXWELL, 


i 


NO. 25, NORTH SECOND-STREET. 
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VOL. IV.] 
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The price of the Port Folio is six dollars per annum 
; payable in advance. 
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- CLIMENOLE. 


A REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY, 


7 No. 10. 


‘Memorabilia Democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Centaining a full and true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
apecches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American de- 
mocrats. By Sravesvar Kippnap, Esq. Foolscap, 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 1651. 

W ashington— ) 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 
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Mr. KIDDNAP’S discourse on Mr. Jeffer- 


Son's philosophical works, has a thread so finely 


‘spun, and Ís a web so exquisitely wrought withes, 
- that the public cannot faik to rejoice, that 1 am 
enabled to continue, without interruption, my 
extracts from that chapter, which I commenced 
in my last number; and which thus proceeds : 


€ This reply to the secretaries of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society is a literary diamond 
of the first water; which is the more valuable 
as it was drawn, with great labour, out of the 
depths of Mr. Jefferson’s mind, and sparkles on 
the front of this fraternity, in all the native radi- 
ance of his genius. It is a great happiness to 
any society to possess such a prodigy. of parts 
im its president; particularly when he is not nig- 
gardly of his splendors, but, on the contrary, is 
careful to seize all opportunities to lavish, upon 
its projects, his exhilirating influence. Tke 
‘transactions of this fraternity bear frequent tes- 
timtogy. of Mr. Jefferson’s coadescension, in this 
respect. Among others, his letter to Mr. Jonathan 
- Williams, recorded in the 222d page of its fourth 
volume, is a rare instance, as well of literary 
„taste and talent, as of the importance and value 
of .his communications. Indeed, it is a model 
swhich I would seriously urge those, wh6 are 
ambitious of being correspondents of the Ame- 
xican philosophical society, frequently to analyse, 
and diligently to meditate. According to the 
anformation, which Mr. Williams gives, in a 
preceding page, this letter was writen, express- 
Jy, for publication. , As might be expected 
therefore, we shall find all that precision and 
glegunce, in thought and style, which ought, 
naturally, to characterise the greatest man in 
America, and it» greatest philosopher, when 
-arı aying himself to appear before the public, in 
£0 prominent a situation, as head of a distinguish. 
ed literary institution. I present it to my reader 
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EE deuesecseouessenuvesesvounss™” VARIOUS, TRHAT THE MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CIEANGE, 


AMD PLBAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULG’D.” 


COWPER. 


cellence ought not to be dismembered ; particu- 
larly as its finely finished parts are put together, 
in a masterly manner, and its effect, as a whole, 


„is strikingly beautiful. | 


Monticello, Fuly 3, 1796. 


Dear Sir, 

I examined, with great satisfaction, your baro- 
metrical estimate of the heights of our mountains, 
and with the more, as they corroborated con- 
jectures on this subject, which I had made before. 
My estimates had made them a little higher than 
yours, (Jepeak of the Biue Ridge). Measuring with 
avery nice instrument, the angle, subtended ver- 
tically, by the highest mountain of the Blue Ridge, 
opposite to my awn house, a distance of about 
18 miles south-westward, I made the height 
about 2000 feet, as well as I can remember, for I 


can no longer find the notes, I then made. You make . 


the south-side of the mountain, near Rockfish- 
gap, 1727 feet above Wood’s. You make the 
other side of the mountain 768 feet. Mr. Thomas 
' Lewis, deceased, an accurate man, with a gvod 
quadrant, made the north-side of the highest 
Mountain, opposite to my house, something more 
(I think) than 1000 feet. But the mountain, esti- 
mated by him and myself, is probably Aigher, 
then that next Rochfish-gap. I donot remember 
from. what principles 1 ‘estimated the peaks of 
Otter, at 4000 feet, but some late observations of 
Fudge Tucker's coincided very nearly with my esti- 
mate. Your measures confirm another opinion 
of mine, that the Biue Ridge, on its south side, 
is the highest in our country, comfiared with its base. 
I think your observation on these mountains well 
worthy of being published, and F hope you will 
not scruple to let them be communicated te the 
world. f 


I am, &c. 
Ta. JEFFERSON. 


(Signed) 
e 

In the first sentence of this famous letter, 
judging by the old rules of grammar, which were 
established under monarchies, the pronoun re- 
lative ‘ they? must necessarily be considered, as 
having reference to ‘ mountains,’ as its antecedent. 
Of consequence, it would be construed, that 
Mr. Jefferson had asserted, that the mountains 
corroborated his former conjecturcse Now, as it is 
very plain, that neither the mountains, nor their 
heights, had any agency in this effect, and gave 
themselves no concern about the matter, but that 
the support of Mr. Jefferson’s pre-couccived no- 
tions, was solely owing to the labours of Mr. 
Williams—the relative ‘they’ can, in this place 
have reference only to his barometrical ¢ estimate.’ 
I am very sensible, that the advocates for * monk- 
ish learning’ have burst upon Mr. Jefferson, with 
a most deafening outcry, for this flagrant viola- 
tion of one of their ¢ worm-eaten’ rules, in thus 
making a plural pronoun refer to a singular noun ; 
declaring, that for such a blunder as this, a boy 
of the lowest form, at sckool, would have merited 
the cow-skin. How littie can these maiigi ants 
comprehend the wide ‘march’ of this great 


entire; tor such a precious compendium of ex- 4 man’s mind! Let it, therefore, once for ali, be 
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understood and remembered, that Mr. Jeffersons 
is no: less a frienu of nature, than he is of man 
The liberty and independence of all things lie 
near his heart. His tender, philanthropic soul 
has been wrung with anguish, at that cruel des- 
potism, established by grammar, in its ancient 
discipline ; whereby the pronotn is kept in sla- 
very, and is obliged to follow the fates ef the 


noun; as i the adjective, those of the sub- 


stantite; the verb, of its nominative case, and 
the relative, of its antecedent. These relics of 


the tyranny of the schools, it is his settled intent - 


to destroy, by taking every proper occasion, to 
set at liberty, as far as depends on his authority 
and exampic, these oppressed members of 
speech. An instance of this occurs, in the next 
sentence, where he says, expressly, that by 
‘them,’ he means ‘ the Blue Ridge.’ ' 
J had, at first, some doubts, concerning the 
propriety of terminating this first sentence with 
a word, apparently, so insignificant, as is the ad- 
verb ¢ before?’ It always did appear to me to be 
avery desirable beauty, in every sentence, to ree 
serve the principal idea for the close. Since, 
there, the mind naturally rests, and never fails 
to be gratified, both, at perceiving no falling off, 
and at meetin, with the main object of each 
member at its period. 
tule of those ancients, whom the great men, 
my friends, of the present day, so cordially de- 
test, yet, as it seems to be founded in the nature 
of the mind, ‘and consonant to sound reason, Í 
could not but approve. On this account, as I 
have intimated, it was impossible for me to re- 
frain from finding fault with Mr. Jefferson, in 
the instance, above mentioned. But, here, I have 
to bewail the inadequacy of my own mind to make 
a right judgment, touching the elegance. and 
reach of his masterly pen. Being certain, that 
this great and scrupulous philosopher would not 
have bestowed such an important place on a term 
so insignificant, (politics and party-spirit having 
nothing to do in the case), unless some hidden, 
but important, truth was intended to be intimated. 
l made it the pursuit of many anxious days and 
tedious nights, to fathom the depths of his intent, 
in this particular. And, recollecting how that 
great man’s style, like scme lenses, Was dis- 
tinguished for the quality of showing some things 
double, and many things multiform, ] was enabled, 
by this clue, to pierce the intricacies of this la- 
byrinth. For since it is very obvious from all 
Mr. Jeferson’s writings, both philosophical and 
political, that his genius has a fundamental bias, 
and takes ils most exquisite delight, in the Lottca, 
particularly of Auman nature, so it was also very 
natural for him to feur, lest, by some untoward 
mistake, the beginning of his labours.should be 


conioynded with their end. To prevent which, | 


he has, doubtless, studied, in this sentence, to 
make the mind rest, as upon an object of prime 
import, on the word ‘before? For this being an 
adverb of fi/ace, as well as of time, it is very ob- 
vious, that he would be understood to imply, 
that the final couse of his litcrary labours did not 
exist, as much of their nature indicates, chind; 
but that, uctwitl standing such appearances, they 


This, although. it was a 
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were realy, as he expresses it, ‘ made defore.’ 
It is true, he seems to admit, and with, great 
reason, that the former place is the ultimate 
destination of all his works, yet he here direct- 
ly asserts, that their origin was quite ‘on she 
other side of the mountain,’ . 

It is a great art, in any writer, and alse very 
difficult to be acquired, to create surprize, in a 
reader. This is never more effectually done, 
than at the beginning of a sentence, setting him 
cut, as he thinks, for one place, and at the end of 
it, contrary to all bis expectation, landing him at 
another. We have, in the next sentence of this 
‘fetter, under consideration, a most happy exem- 
plification of this exquisite talent. For what 
reader, who had not the gift of prophecy, could 
have imagined, when he found himself, at the 
outset, measuring with ¢ a nice instrument’ the 
highest mountain in the Blue Ridge,’ that before he 
came to a period, by the. magic of his author's 
genius, he should be hunting with-Mr. Jefferson, 
in his writing desk, § for the notes I thea made.’ 
Great life and beauty is thrown, also, :nto the 
last part of this sentence, by the recurrence of, 
s Tl’ four times, im less than two quarto lines‘ J 
made the heighth about 2000 feet, as well as / 
remember, for Z can no longer find, the notes 
I then made'—But the scales af justice hang 
even, in Mr. Jefferson’s hands. ‚For with what 
equity, as well as taste, does he make ‘ you’ take 
, precedence in both the following sentences. 
= The character, which he next draws of Mr. 
Thomas Lewis is an instance of genius, as won- 
derful, as it is rare. By a happy arrangement 
of language, he gives, in a single stroke, his 
family, fate, accomplishments and possessions. 
< Mr. Tuomas LEWIS DECEASED, AN ACCURATE 
MAN, WITH A GOOD QUADRANT.’ | 


The termination of the next sentence is very 
beautiful.. For by the artful position of his syl- 
fables and by what is called, changing the pl ice 
of the Caesura, the sound is made so perfectly to 
indicate the sense, that one cannat read it aloud, 
without imagining some heavy oudy, a stone, or 
a philosopber, tumbling from an eminence, 

* bigher than that,———next Rock-fisb gap.” 


T next notice Judge Tucker, whom [recret to 

see jaced with a double genitive. As there is no 
governing noun, the Judge might have been re- 
lieved of one ofthem, without, any injury to the 
effect of the peice. Concerning this, l am hap- 
py that Mr. Jefferson entirely concurs, in my 
opinion. Indeed the loss of the time, the paper 
and the ink, expended about the detter, and the 
comma, which distinguish.the genitive case, is 
such a singular, as Well as alarming, violation of 
those ecoomical rules and habits, about which, 
both in pubiic and private lile, hts talents are 
chiefly occupied, that the circumstance has been 
a source ol serious concern to tis great man, 
Tnsomuch, that, he has, imitating, in a like in- 
stance, some other great hero of antiquity, whose 
name I bave forgotten, enjoined upon his valet 
de chambre to repeat to him daily, while he is 
shaving himself, the following memento.’ 
‘NEVER USE TWO GENITIVES, WHEN ONE IS 
ENOUGH FOR YOUR PURPOSE.’ 


There is great felicity in the usé of the word 
‘ measures,’ in the next sentence, for like Judge 
Tucker, .i¢ carries double. For it may mean 
either that the admeasurements of Mr. Williams 
had con&rmed his opinions, ot that other general 
means, he adopted, had produced this effect. To 
which, however, this happy result is attributable 
does not appears We have, here another beau- 
tiful instance of Mr. Jefferson’s talent, in, what 
painters call, c/are-obscure. This, by placing his 
object in shade, involves the reader in doubt; a 
state of mind, which, as it is the great source of 
science for gui nil dubitet, nil discet, so it is the 


“project of which was to reduce every thing to a 


restrial objects. 
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great end, and most successful attempt, of this |. 


unequalled pbilosopher, in all his labours, to 
produce. i 


One cannot review this letter, without paying | 


the homage of our highest respect, both to the 


American Philosophical Society, and to its illus- | 
trious. President... What a flood of new light is | 


poured upon the world, by this. laborious and 
lucky effort! How mightily is the cause of sound 
literature advaneed, by that very. precise and 
accurate information, abounding not less in cer- 
tainty, than in science, which constitutes the 
whole of this important epistle! The sum and 
substance of which is comprised in the following 
beautiful expressions. < Z made the heighth, 
abaut 2000 feet, as well as Ican remember, for I can 
no longer find the notes I then made.’—Again. Mr. 
Lewis ‘made the North side of the highest 
mountain, opposite my huuse, something more, 
(J think) than 1000 feet-’—-Aguain. There. is 
another mountain ‘ probably higher, than that 
next Rock-fish gap.’-—-And again. ‘ I de notre- 
mmber, from what principles, I estimated the 
Peaks of Otter.—Last of all, Judge Tucker's ob- 
servations ‘ coincided very nearly with mine.’ Mr. 
Jefferson has, in this letter, inter-woven with in- 
finite address, some of the finest and most mas- 
terly touches of the art of that cautious Philosophy, 


so justly admired and prevalent, in our day. A} 


man, who means to live forever, and who would 


climb to immortality, as the ‘vulgar say, with 


little wear of sides, or shoe leather, has nothing, 
in the world, to do, but to get by heart, with 
great assiduity those noble phrases, ‘ as well at 
I can remember,’ $ I do not remember,’ © something 
more, I think’ $ prodably’ and‘ very nearly,’ and he 
has the pretticst and most approved apparatus, 
in the world, to set up for a philosopher. He 
may hang out his sign at once, with the assur- 
ance that the American Philosophical Society 
will be a.greedy consumer of all his wares an, 
manufactures, T cannot refrain, from exulting, 
here, at the rapid step, with which, under 
the auspices of this association, we are advanc- 
ing to that perfection of Philosophy, which is 
destincd to be the glory of our day. How much 
more beautiful and illustrative is the language, 
here, adopted by the elegant Jefferson, than is 
that cursed old fashioned philosophy, the great 


just perception; and which taught that a man 
before he undertook to illuminate others should, 
at least, in the Grst place, obt«in clear notions 
himscif; especially upon subjects, so simple, and, 
easv of attainment, as the mensuration of ter- 
Mr. Jefferson has, it is true, 
great merit in executing such a chaste, I might 
add, perfect, model of modern philosophical 
disquisition. But, the American Philosophical 
Society are certainly entitled to share in these 
honours, forthe very flattering manner, in which 
they have presented that rare work, to the world, 
by consecrating an entire quarto page of their 
invaluable volumes to this mighty aggregation of 
scientifc matter. It is to be hoped, that the 
great men, who now constitute that fraternity 
will take especial care to have the heighth, 
breadth and thickness of their volumes, as they 
successively issue frem the press, accurately as- 
certained, ‘with a good quadrant,’ and carefully 
registered.’ For works of this kind must neces- 
sarily swell so easily, and to such a gigantic size, 
under the creative hands of the labourers, they 
encourage, that I have no doubt, I shall live to 
see the day, when the heighth of a complete pile of 
their transactions shall be as great a desideratum, 
as is now the heighth of the Blue Ridge and 
when it shall altogether deprive this Ridge of 
that very enviable distinction, mentioned by Mr. 
Jefferson, of being ‘ the highest pile, in our country, 
compared with its basce 
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‘A Letter from an American officer at Nia to hi 
friend at Pittsburgh. were = 


pe ue 
MRR 


Fort Niagara, October 3, 1802. 


* DEAR SIR, ` 


In performance of a promise, I made you, to 


weit, and give you some idea of the Falls of 


Niagara, so very justly ranked amongst the 
greatest natural curiosities in the known world, 
I shall endeavour to give you an account of an. 


‘excursion thither, in company with Dr. Wares 
‘and Mr. M****, Let me, however, first inform 


you, that I conceive it utterly impossible for the. 


‘greatest exertion of the human mind to-convey 


to another the impression, which is made upon 
it while contemplating the vast sublimity of the 
scenery, which is exhibited to the view.. The 
senses become at once bewildered! The beholder 
for a while stands fixed asa statue! His eyes 
appexr rivetted on one. object, as if fearful the 
smallest deviauon would plunge him into the- 
dreudful abyss beneath. Such was my Situation; 
and I must own that I was at times seized with 
a strange mixture of fear and pleasure. 
. As the distance between this post and the 
falls does not exceed fifteen miles, we did not 
set out, until ten o'clock in the morning of the 
Ist instant; and, after dining at Queenstown, a 
small village in Canada, we arrived at an inn, 
within a quarter of a mile of the falls, where we 
intended leaving our horses, and descending tothe 
lowest bank of the river below the falls, in order 
to have a more perfect view. We were, how- 
ever, informed that the day was too far advanced 
to think of descending to the lower bank, and 
again mounted our horses, intending merely to 
view the,falls, from the road leading to Chippe- 
way, where we proposed spending the nights 
The astonishment. with which.we beheld that 
tremendous cataract from the road, excited ia 
us a determination to leave our horses, and tuke 
a nearep view. We accordingly walked towards 
a deep hollow place, surrounded with large trees, 
into which, with much difficulty, we descended 
ubout eighty yards, and, after walking about one 
hundred. and fifty yards farther oyver. a marshy 
piece of ground, covered with bushes, arrived 
at the ‘Table Rock,’ which is a large flat rock, 
projecting some distance over the bank. below, 
and ts one hundred and seventy-two feet from 
the margin of the river, at the foot of the great 
full. Here we had a view of the rapids, above 
the falls,extending more than a mile; ofthe great 
or Horse-shoe fall immediately on our right, of 
the fort Schlossee, or Lesser Fall, in front of us 
on the New-York side, and, when we onld 
summon fortitude to approach the edge of the 
rock, of the dreadful abyss below us; from 
which issued prodigious. clouds of mist, in which 
was visible one of the most perfect and beautiful 
rainbows we had ever beheld. . 
Having spent a considerable time on the Ta- 
ble Rock, we, with some difficulty, found our 
horses, and proceeded to Chippeway, where we 
remained all night at a very excellent inn, kept 
by a Mr. Malkline Although our accommoda- 
tions were in every respect excellent, we were 
unable to close our eyes during the night, as 
we were unaccustomed to the dreadful thunder- 
ing noise of the Niagara falls, which, though 
distant three miles, were distinctly heard. 

In the morning, accompanied by a Mr. Cum- 
mins, who very obligingly offered to be our 
guide, we returned to the falls, determined to 
have a more perfect view, from the edge of the 
viver, an undertaking of some danger and much 


fatigue. As we approached the falls, the rapid- 


ity of ihe river increased, bounding to a great 
height, where it met with resistence from the 
rocks; at length, reaching the brink of a preci- 
pice, it is hurried over it, meeting with no re- 
sistance, until after a fall of one hundred and 
forty-five feet! 

The falls take a direction, rather obliquely, 
from the Canada side downwards, and on the 
same side it is hollowed out (if I may express 
myself so); into the shape,of a horseshoe, and, 
owing to th¢ resemblance, it is called the * Horse- 
shoe Fall.’ ; i i 

In about an hour after leaving Chippeway, we 
arrived at part of the bank or cliff, where wé 
could, with the least danger, descend to the 
edge of thg river. You must know, that the 
banks of the river, on each side, for several 
miles below the falls, are almost one continued 
rock, and sọ nearly perpendicular, as to make'it 
impossibli: to descend with any safety to the 
borom, excepting at two places—where we de> 
ecended, an: at a place called the ‘Indian Ladder,” 
much nearer to the falls, but which our guide in- 
formed us Was much more dangerous, owing t 
the decayed tate of the ladders. e 

- Having. dłscended a few yards over broken 
rocks; we came to a ladder, having one end 
placed on the top of a large rock, the other 
leaning against the rock on which we stood. 
This was by far the most dangerous part of the 
descent, as tlle ladder was much decayed, and 
many of the steps were broken out. Although 
the distance down the ladder was not more than 
ten or twelve feet, vet the small space upon 
which we wete obliged to stand, at the foot of 
the ladder, ndt more than two feet square. to- 
gether with tht dreadful gulf beneath us on one 
side, (into which we should have been inevitably 
precipitated, hid any part of the ladder given 
way). increased our fears greatly. We, however, 
arrived safe at the foot of the ladder, round 
which we werewbliged to creep, then slide down 
the rock on its: side towards the bank, six: or 
eigkt-fect futher Excepting now and then a 
slight fall among the rocks, over which we pas- 
acd, we found ro further difficulty in reaching 
the bottom. oe i 
: We descended the bank somewhat more than 
a mile below the falls, yet were completely wet 
to the skin, owing to the falling of the mist or 
spray, which issued from the bottom of the 
falls; the wind, however, was immediately down 
the river, which rendered our situation very un- 
pleasant. — 3 
- Having, at length, reached the margin of the 
fiver, we had a perfect view of the whole cataract, 
of the prodigious and feightful piles of rocks, 
immediately over our beads, appearing as if they 
would every moment fall upon and crush us to 
atoms, and down which our guide could scarcely 
make us sensible we had but a few moments 
before passed. We now indulged ourselves in 
contesaplating for a while, and at a distance. one 
of the most terrific scenes perhaps tmaginable. 
Whata dreadful: chaos of rocks were here pre- 
sented to our view! what a dreary, desolate, but 
sublime, appearance! Thre imagination is instant: 
ly burried into a belief, that the great globe it- 
self is returning precipitately and at once into 
ite-original chaos! Pe te 

~ After refreshing ourselves with a little wine of 
an excellent-quality, which our good landlord at 
Chippeway had provided for us, we proceeded 
towards the edire of the Great, or Horse-shioe, 
Falt; an undertaking extremely dificult and fa- 
" Ugning, owing to the huge pieces of rocks, that 
have fallen down from the bink above, and 
Which were rendered very slippery by the con- 
stant falling of tuc mist. Over those rocks we 
Were frequently obhped to climb, and as often 
We were under the uccesslly of crawling, on our 
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hands and knees, through dark and dismal pas- 
sages between large rocks, scarcely wide enough 
to admit our bodies; indeed, without a guide, a 
stranger would find it a very difficult matter to 
reach the opposite side of the prodigious heaps 
of rocks scattered along the edge of. the river; 
and to be lost and alone, in so dreary and un- 
comfortable a place, would, I assure you,'be no 
desirable thing. But a few days ago, as we were 
informed by our guide, a stranger, Whose cu- 
riosity and perseverance had led him to the 
foot of the Great Fall, although he found his 
way thither, was unable to effect his retorn; 
after wandering about till night came on, the 
poor man was obliged to lie down’ among’ the 
rocks. Late the next day he wus discovered by 
a little boy from the top of the ‘able rock, who, 
guessing his situation, extricated him from this 
labyrinth. E 
` After having walked and tumbled óver such 
places, as I have just described to you, and in 
doing which we were nearly two hours, although 
the distance’ wes but little more than a mile, -we 
arrived at the Great or * Horse-shoe Fall.” Here 
I should stop! J have already told you that it 
was not in the power of words to convey: to 
another even the smallest idea of the awful mag- 
nificence of the scene before use “About ten 
yards from the spot on which we stood, and one 
hundred and forty-five feet above us, a little to 
our right, poured down a prodigious sheet of 
water from the edge of a projecting rotk, then 
dashing against the sides of the dreadful caverns, 
hollowed out of the rock over which it falls, 
produces that thundering sound, often heard 
ihirty and forty miles distant, and causes a quick 
tremulous motion of the earth for several yards 
around. Here too the spray or mist, rising like 
thick volumes of black smoke many hundred feet 
above the falls, forms large clouds, which are 
sten filty and sixty miles off. We were in- 
duced to advance so near the edze of the sheet 
@f-water, as to be able to look into the caverns 
in the rock behind it; but could remain there 
but a very few moments, owing to the sudden 
blatsts of air, which oftentimes rushed from be- 
tween the water and the rock, with such violence 
as to deprive us for some moments of the power 
of breathiug. It was, in our opinion, utterly 
impossible for any human being to stand be- 
tween the sheet of water and the rock over 
which it falls, yet we are told of those, who have 
veniured thus fare We were within five or six 
yards of the sheet of water, and even at that 
distance found it impossible to remain longer, 
than a very few moments, without retreating to 
get breathe . We had, from this place, a distinct 
view of the whole of the Horse-shoe Falls, which 
was grand beyond description; the exient of 


which is said to be between five and six hundred 


yards, and its height, or perpendicular fall, one 
hundred and forty-five feet. This fall is sepa- 
rated from the next by a small island, covered 


with trees, which presents itself to the spectator 


below, is a solid perpendicular rock, and sup- 
posed to be three hundred and forty yards wide. 
The next fall is very small, not more than six 
or eight yards wide: this is separated from the 
fort Schlosser full by an island twentpeyards 
wide. i 

Fort Schlosser Fal so called from its being no 
that side of the river, on which a Fort of that 
name formerly stood, extends three hundred and 
fifty yards, and its perpendicular fall is one hun- 
dred and sixty three feet. It is by no means. 
equal in grandeur’ to the Horgse-shoe Fall, yet it 
bad a very beautiful appearance falling over an 
even ledge-of rocks. For the heighth aud extent 
of the different falls, and the intervening islands. 
I am indebted to Mr. Cummins, our oblizing 
guide, and I have no reason to suppose they 
f ; 
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have been exaggerated. Fora considerable dis- 
tance below each Fall, you see a milk-white 
foam, whieh’ has a very pleasing effect. For 
nine miles below, -where it reaches Queenstown, 
at which place the Falls must have commenced. 
the water rashes with prodigious impetuosity, 
over beds of solid stone, and among huge piles 
of rocks, ten and fifteen feet above the surface of 
the water. After having viewed this stupendous 
scene, for mörg than six hours, and of which I 
have given so feeble a description, we returned 
to this place, not a little fatigued, though much 
pleased “> 

I am, yours, &c. 


ome 
, BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WARTON. 
{concluded from page 257.) l 

As a Critic; his observations ot Spenser, an 
edition of THedcritus, and notes on Milton, en- 
title him to rank with Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr.Spence, 
Dr. Johnson,’ Dr. Hurd, atid Dr. Warton, the 
most elegant ‘ard classical critics of our nation. 

His Observations on the Faery Queene, have 
deservedly obtained the approbation of the learn- 
éd world. He has been indefatigable-in illustrat- 
ing the obseurkies, and bringing out the beau- 
tiesof the great father of allegorical poetry ; 
but his work hes not obtained any very extensive 
popularity, ard has failed to recal the attention 
of the public to the writings of this neglected 
English classic. `` 

On the merits of his Inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge, as they have been alrea- 
dy considered and acknowledged in the ‘ Life of 
Chatterton ’ 

His clegant and accurate edition of Theocri- 
tus, the great father of pastoral poetry, does ho- 
nour to the ierature of our. country. In his 
Dissertation on Bucolic poetry, if too much is 
advanced upon conjecture, it must be allowed 
that there is considerably learning and ingenuis 
ty. Though the Scholia on Theocritus are not 
so humerous as those on some other Greek au- 
thors, they are not less valuable. They boast 
some of the most distinguised names among the 
school critics and restorers. ‘The principal ob- 
servations of these scholiasts, Warton has with 
great labour, collected and digested, and has at 
the same time cnriched the common treasury 
with contributions of his own. The reputation 
of his coadjutor Mr. Toup,as a Greek scholar, is 
too well established to receive any addition from 
the highest praise which the present writer can 
bestow. 
` For a commentator on Milton he was pecu- 
liarly qualified, being not only conversant with 
the elegant remains of Grecian and Roman 
learning, but intimately acquainted with those 
treasures of Gothic and Old English literature, 
with which Milton, in his younger days, appears 
to have been singularly delighted, and to which 
frequent allusions ars made even in the © Paras 
dise Lost.’ In spite ef objections which may 
occasicnally be maie. his Notes and Illustrations 
must be allowed to contain a rich body of anec- 
dote and criticism. They are manifestly the ree 
sult of diligent reading and patient research: 
serving to unfold the treasures whence Milton 
drew most of his beautiful invagery ; to explain 
his Gothic and classical allusions ;.to point out 
the source of many of his conceptions; and, at 
the same timg, to demonstrate and displays the 
strength and sublimity of lus genius. These notes 
winch may be cailed historical, and those at the 
cnd of the larger poems, con'ainicg a kind of 
gencral critsjue on them, abound with valuabie 
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information, and are drawn up with much judg- 
ment and taste. 
labour appears superfluous, we cannot but admire 
the extent of his reading, and the pains he has 
takento collate passages, in order to show whence 
Milton stole every balmy sweet. It by no means 
indubitably follows, that Milton was indebted to 
preceding writers to the extent which his colla- 
tions intimate. Critics, when employed in de- 
tecting imitations, are very apt to pursue the mat- 
ter too far. Later poets are generally repre- 
sented by them.as imitating their predecessors, 
in instances where it is more reasonable to con- 
clude them alike copied fromnature. We coin- 
cide in opinion with Walsh, when be says, in one 
of his letters to Pope, ‘In all common subjects 
of poetry, the thoughts are so obvious (at least if 
they are natural), that whoever writes last, must 
write things like what have bezn said before.’ 
His observations on Milton's religious principles, 
are such as the text by no means justifies, and 
seem rather suggested by prejudices than dis- 
passionate reason. But he does ample justice to 
his genius, and even directly affirms, ‘ that what 
was enthusiasm in most of the puritanical writers, 
was poetry in Milton.’ 

As a poet, his genius was directed by classic 
taste and judgment ; and his fancy, however se- 
ductive, led hiń not to an affectation of over-ta- 
boured ornament. Simplicity and perspicuity; 
supported by elegance, are the distinguishing 
marks of his poetyy. His compositions are 
highly finished and original, as far as perpetual 
classic imitations and allusions will allow ; his 
versification is nervous and correct, his reading 
extensive, and his knowledge of real nature ac- 
quired from an actual survey of her works. It 
seems. as if the most considerable of his poems 


had been cast in the mould of some gifted prede- 


cessor; but, according to those critics, who as- 
cribe the invention of every species of poetry to 
the Greeks, even Horace himself had his arche- 
types. It will easily be perceived by readers of 
taste, that he is of the school of Spenser and Mil- 
ton, rather than that of Pope. He has manifestly 
confessedly imitated other poets, Gray, J. Philips, 
and, in his New-market, Pope; but in his des- 
criptive poetry, Milton was not only his model, 
in respect of language and versification, but of 
ideas. It must, however, be allowed, that he has 
extended Milton’s kind of imagery to more ob- 
jects, and painted on a larger canvas. His imi- 
tations, of Milton, like the pictures of Raphael 
painted by Giulio Romano, are perfectly copied ; 
but still they are copies. | 
The Pleasures of Melancholy, one of his earli- 
est productions, is a beautiful Miltonic poem, 
abounding with bold metaphors and highly-co- 
Joured pictures. The indulgence of melancholy, 
by attending the cathedral service during winter 
evenings, and the luxury of tragic tears at the 
theatre, are feelingly and poetic:lly described. 
The Triumph of Isis, in fertility of invention, and 
felicity of expression, may challenge a compari- 
son with Mr. Mason's admirable ‘ Elegy,’ which 
occasioned ite ‘The Inscription in a Hermitage 
at Ansley Hall, is beautifully simple and charac- 
teristic. ‘The Monody written at Stratford upon 
Avon, is well appropriated and picturesque. The 
graphical painting of the river, and the fine en- 
thusiasm that follows, are of the happiest execu- 
tion. ‘Fhe poem on the death of George IL. is 
one of the best of his performances. It is ele- 
gant and harmonious, in the highest degree. The 
verses on the Marriage of the King have equal 
merit. The whole is finely imagined, and ani- 
mated with anoble love of his country, its glory 
and its constitutions His New-market, a saure, 
has lost none of its stings by time, as the vices at 
which they are darted are still in full force. The 
names are admirably turned, and their,severity is 


Though in some instances his . 
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by no means overcharged. The Pastoral in the 
Manner of Spenser, is an ingenious imitation, 
and tae Ode on the Approach of Summer is re- 
plete with true poetry ; but the imagery is Mil- 
tonic and perpetually reminds us of the source 
whence it was drawn. The use of old words in 
a poem not called an imitation of some old bard, 
sceins a studied imperfection ; such are the words 
aye, eld, murky, watchet. The frequent mix- 
ture of regular trochaics of seven syllables, and 
iambics of eight, seems a defect. If authority 
will justify this metrical irregularity, he has 
Milton in his ¢ Allegro’ and * Penseroso’ on his 
side, and Gray in his ¢ Descent of Odin,’ ¢ Tri- 
umphs of Owen,’ and ¢ Death of Hoel ;’ but con- 
venience or inadvertence seem to have occasion- 
ed these deviations from regularity, rather than 
choice or system. ‘The Hamlet is a delightful 
picture of rural life, or rather of the life of the 
husbandman, Felix si sua bona norint. But to 
enjoy what the poet describes, he must possess 
the poct’s enthusiasm. The Ode sent to a Friend 
on his leaving a favourite Village in Hampshire, 
is another very agreeable specimen of his talent 
for descriptive poetry. The Suicide is charac- 
terized by bold personification, picturesque des- 
cription, and pathetic sentiment. The Ode writ- 
ten at Vale-Royal Abbey, is much in the style 
aud manner of Gray’s t Church-Yard Elegy,’ and 
appears to be modelled upon it; yet it wants the 
simplicity of the latter; but that possibly the 
maynificence of the subject would not easily 
allow. He seems also to have had Gray in view 
in his Crusade and the Grave of King Arthur; 
for they are much in the wild strains of his Cam- 
brian lyre. They are not inferior to Gray’s 
‘ Vriumph of Owen,’ and ¢ Death of Hoel ;’ at the 
same time, they have more perspicuity. In the 
Ode for Music, are spirit, force, and fancy, which 
will give pleasure to an Englishman, as long as 
the present language remains intelligible. 
Among the pieces of pleasantry and humour, 


‘The Progress of Discentent is one of the most 


agreeable. The Castle Barber's Soliloquy, and 
the Oxford Newsman’s Verses, are Hudibrastic 
compositions; of which much of the merit con- 
sists in the rhymes. ‘The Prologue on the old 
Winchester Play House, over the Butcher's 
Shambles, is full of witand humour. The Phae- 
ton and the One Horse Chair. is a manifest imi- 
tation of Smart's fable of * The Bag-Wig and 
Tobacco-Pipe.’ The Grizzle, and the Epistle to 
Thomas Hearn,- ave locally humerous. The 
Panegyric on Oxford Ale, is so close an imita- 
tion of J. Philip’s ‘ Splendid Shilling,’ that many 
of the ideas and epithets are the same. Much 
humour and pleasantry, however, are displayed 
in this burlesque poem. 


In the construction of Sonnets in the Italian 
measures, he seems more ingenious and happy 
than, most of of those who have attempted that 
difficult species of composition; but we perceive 
a stiffness and constraint even in those of Warton, 
which show them to be aliens, and heterogene- 
ous to our languge. The Sonnet, written at 
Winsland, and to the River Lodon, are eminent- 
ly beautiful. 


It has been observed, that he is particularly 
happy in descriptive poetry ; and he has in his 
New-Year and Birth-Day Odes, rendered it ne- 
cessary to extend this praise to his felicity in 
Gothic painting, for which he probably qualified 
himself, by his study of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
other old authors, who have described the scats 
of ‘ knights and barons bold ; who 


In gage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung. 


The Odes for 1787 and 1788, while he had no 
splendid foreign or domestic events to celebrate, 
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norany calamities to deplore, abound with Gothic 
pictures and embellishments, which give that 
kind of meilowness to these poems, that time 
confers on medals and productions of the pencil. 
Birth-day Odes have so long been treated with 
obloquy and contempt, that however well they 
may be written, they are not only read with un- 
willingness, but with determined severity; and yet 
we find in those of Warton a Pindaric boldness 
and fire, which scholars of taste and candour must 
perceive, however they may with4old their 
praise. Others, who are not qualified to relish 
the sublime beauties, and animated g races of the 
higher poetry, will find ample scope for ridicule 
in the Gothic pomp and garniture of his verse, 


His Norman minstrelsy, and ivied towers, 
Knight-errant tales, and Spenser’s fan ty bowers. 


Among the modern Latin poets, thure are few 
who do not yield to Warton. His Latin Poems 
are valuable, as much for their fancy amd genius, 
as for their style and expression. They discover 
true Classical feeling, and abound with ideas and 
expressions which have been concegved in the 
same language in which they are wijtten. The 
poem on the rebuilding of the Chap glof Trinity 
College, 1748, is not only the most considerable 
in length, but seems to contain a gruater propor- 
tion of beautiful lines than any of his other 
pieces; all of which have, however, their several 
merits, and are such as wold not disgrace a Ro- 
man in the days of Augustus. 


=a 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CRITICISM 
[From the Edinburgh Review.) 

(Life of Geoffry Chaucer, the early E:tglish Poet; in- 
cluding Memoirs of his near Friend and Kinsman 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancasters with Sketches 
of the Manners, Opinions, Arts, and Literature of 
England in the 14th century. By William Godwin. . 
2 vols. 4t0. London, 1843. T 

» The perusal of this title excited no small 
surprise in our ‘critical fraternaly.. Fhe au- 
thenticated passages of Chaucer”s life may be 
comprised in half a dozen pages; and behold 
two voluminous quartos! The more sanguine of 
our number anticipated the recovery of the 
‘Boke of the Lioun,’ and the other long lost 
labours of Adam Scrivenere, the bard’s amanu- 
ensis; the more cautious predicted a new edition 
of the Chest of Rowley, and the Shakespeare 
cabinet of Ircland. Our expectations were yet 
farther heightened, by the lofty tone in which 
Mr. Godwin contrasts his own labours and dis- 
coveries with those of the former biographers 
of Chaucer. ‘Fyrwhitt, the learned and indefa- 
tigable editor of the Canterbury ‘Tales, had pro- 
fessed himself unable to produce more than a 
short abstract of the historical passages of the 
poet’s life; and Ellis the elegant historian of our 
early poetry, bas (to use his own words) ‘ fol- 
lowed Tyrwhitt, in reciting a few genuine nec- 
dotes, instead of attempting to work them into 
a connected narrative, in which much must have 
been supplicd by mere conjecture, or by a forced 
interpretation of the allusions scattered through 
the works of the poet.’ But Mr. Godwin censures 
this resolution, as having been adopted to save 
the fatigue of minute research after the docu- 
ments from which a full and formal life of Chau- 
cer might have been compiled. 

‘The fact is, however, that this editor (Mr. Tyr- 
whit) made no exertions as to the history of the poets 
but contented himself with examining what other bio- 
graphers had related, and adding a few memorand2 8, 
taken from Rymer’s Manuscript Collections now in the 
British Museum. He has not, in a single instance, re- 
sorted to the national repositaries in which our recor s 
are preserved. In this sort of labour T have been in de- 
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indeed, no obstacle, whenever-I had occasion to direct 
my inquiries among the different offices of government. 
After all my diligence, however, I am by no means 
contident that I may not have left some particulars to 
be gleaned by the compilers who shall come after me.’ 
Preface, p. xii. 

After this heavy imputation upon a former 
editor, to whose industry and labours Chaucer 
is chiefly indebted for the revival of his fame; 
after the grave self-congratulation of the biog- 
rapher; his thanks to those who aided, or did 
Rot impede his researches; and his modest ap- 
prehensions, that, notwithstanding all his dili- 
gence, some gleanings may remain for future 
compilers ;—the reader will learn, with admira- 
tion, that Mr. William Godwin’s two quarto 
volumes contain hardly the vestige of an authen- 
ticated fact concerning Chaucer, which is not to 
be found in the eight pages of Messrs. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt and George Ellis. The researches into 
the records have only produced one or twą writs, 
addressed to Chaucer, while clerk of the works; 
the several grants and passports granted to him 
by Edward III, and Richard Il, which had been 
referred to by former biographers ; together with 
the poet's evidence in a court of chivalry, a con- 
tract about a house, and a solitary receipt for 
half a year's salary. These, with a few docu- 
ments referring to John of Gaunt, make the Ap- 
pendix to the book, and are the only original 
materials brought to light by the labours of the 
author. Our readers must be curious t know 
how, out of such slender materials, Mr. Godwin 
has contrived to rear such an immense fabric? 
For this purpose he has had recourse to two 

fruitful expedients. Inthe first place, when the 
Danie of a town, of a person, or of a science, 
happens to occur in his narrative, he stops short, 
to give the history of the city ab urbe condita! 
the life of the man, from his cradle upwards, with 
a brief account of his ancestors ; or a full essay 
upon the Jaws and principles of the science, with 
a sketch of the lives of its most eminent profes- 
sors, We will not do Mr. Godwin the injustice 
~ tó suppése, that this mode of biography is topied 
from some respectable old gentleman prosing by 
his fire-side, who halts in the story about Tom, 


till he has given the yawning audience the ex- 


ploits and genealogy of honest Dick. We be- 


lieve he profited by instructions derived from no 


less a person than Miguel Cervantes. ¢ IF you 


have occasion,’ says that author, ‘to mention a 
giant in your piece, be sure to bring in Goliah, 


and on this very Goliah (who will not cost you one 


l farthing) you may spia out a swinging annotation. 


You may say, the giant Goliah; or Goliat, was a 
Philistine, whom David the shepherd slew with 


the thundering stroke of a pebb.e, in the valley of 


Terebinthus. Vide Kings, sucha chapter and 
such a verse, where you may find it written. If, 
not satished with this, you would appear a great 
humanist, and would show your knowledge in 
pcography, take some occasion to draw the river 
Tagus into your discourse, out of which you may 
fish a most notable remark: The river Tagus, 
Say you, was so called, from a certain king of 
Spain. It takes its rise from such a place, and 
buries its waters in the ocean, kissing first the 
walls of the famous city of Lisbon; and some 
are of opinion that the sands are gold, &c. &c. 
So well has Mr. Godwin profited by these in- 
structions, that the incidents of Chaucer's life, 
serving as a sort of thread upon which to string 
his multifarious digressions, bear the same pro- 
rton to the book that the alnhabet does to the 
encyclo edie or the texts of a volume of ser- 
Mons to the sermons themselves. A short glance 
at the work will fully justify this assertion. 
Chaucer was born in London—This is the 
subject of the first chapter. The commentary 
isa ske chot ihe history of Lonuon trom the year 
e7 Curist 30, down to the reign of luwara IHI, 
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with notices respecting the principal citizens and 
Lords Mayor, Henry Picard, John Philpot, Sir 
William Walworth; not forgetting Whittington 
end his cat. ‘The proportion of the commentary 
to the text is as twelve pages to as many lines. — 
Chaucer must have gone to school.— This is text 
the second, and forms a sufficient apology for a 
long essay on the Icarning of the age; while tce 
probability that, during the vacation, Chaucer 
must have read romances,” introduces .a long 
dissertation on these compositions, awkwardly 
abridged from Warton and Ellis. But Chaucer 
must have gone sometimes to church,—and 
therefore §ir. Godwin feels himself obliged to 
give an account of the peculiar tenets of the 
church of Rome; some of which, particularly 
those of purgatory and auricular confession, seem 
greatly to the taste of our philosophical biogra- 
pher, ‘The author proceeds, with the most un- 
feeling prolixity, to give a minute detail of the 
civil and common law, of the feudal institutions, 


of the architecture of churches and castles, of | 


sculpture and painting, of minstrels, of players, 
of parish clerks, &c. &c; while poor Chaucer, 
like Tristram Shandy, can hardly be said to be 
fairly born, although his life has attained the 
size of half a volume. How these various dis- 
sertations are executed, is another considera- 
tion; but we at present confine ourselves to the 
propriety of introducing them as part of the lile 
of Chaucer. We are aware that Mr. Godwin 
has informed us, that, ‘to delineate the state of 
England, such as Chaucer saw it, in every point 
of view in which it can be delineated, is the sub- 
ject of this book ;’ and that ‘the person of Chau- 


cer may in this view be considered as the central 
picce in a miscellaneous painting. giving unity 


and individual application to the otherwise dis- 
jointed particulars with which the canvas is di- 
versified.’ Now, had the biographer either pos- 
sessed, from the labours of others, or recovered, 
by his own industry, facts sufficient to make a 
regular and connected history of Chaucer, bearing 
ror tor the: ¢ disjointed particulars’ 
so miscellaneously piled together, we could have 
objected less to the digressive matter, although 
even then we might have required it to be abridged 
and condensed. But where the central figure, 
from which the whole piece tukes its name and 
character, is dimly discoverable in the back- 
ground, obscured and overshadowed by the mot- 
ley group of abbeys, castles, colleges and halls. 
fantastically pourtrayed around it, we cannot 
perceive either unity or individuality in so whim- 
sical a performance. ‘The work may be a view 
of the manners of the thirteenth century, con- 
taining right good information, not much the 
worse for the wear; but has no more title to be 
be called a life of Chaucer, than a life of Pe- 
trach. | 
We have said that Mr. Godwin had two modes 
of wire-drawing and prolonging his narratives 
The first is, as we have scen, by hooking in the 
description and history of every thins that existed 
upon the earth at the same time with Chaucer. In 
this kind of compesition, we usually lose sight en- 
tirely of the proposed subject of Mr. Godwin’s lu- 
eubrations, travelling to Rome or Palestine with as 
little remorse as if poor Chaucer had never been 
mentioned in the title-page. The second mode is 
cunsiderably more ingenious, and consists in 
making old Geoffrcy accompany the author upon 
these frisking excursions. For example, Mr. 
Godwin has a fancy to describe a judicial trial. 
Nothing can be more easily introduced; for Chau- 
cer certainly siudicd at the Tersple, and is sup- 
posed to have been bred to the bar. 
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s It may be amusing to the fancy of a reader of Chau- 
cer’s werks, to represent to himself the young poet ac- 
coutred in the robes of a lawyer, examining a witness, 
fixing upon him the keenness of his eye, addressing 
hinwselt with anxiety and expectation to a jury, or ex- 
ercising the sub'lety of his wit and judgment, in the 
developement of one of those quirks, by which a chent 
was to be rescued from the rigour of strict and unfa- 
vouring juitice. Perhaps Chaucer, in the course of his 
legal life, saved a thief from the gallows, and gave 
him a new chance of becoming a decent and wcful 
member of sccie.y: per bups, by his penetration, he dis- 
cerned and demorns:rated that inneceace which, to a 
less able plezacr, would never have been evident, and 
Which a less able pleader would nevee have :ucceeded in 
restoring triumshant to its place in the community, and its 
fair fame. Lerhuss Chaucer pleaded before Tresilian 
and Brember, aud lived to know that those men whose 
fiat had silenced his argument, or to whose inferiority 
of understanding, it may le, he was obfived to vail his 
honouret head, were led to the basest species of execu- 
cution, amidst the shouts of a brutish and ignorant 
multitude.’ Vol. i. p. 569. - 

This; curious trade is not to be placed among 
those accasional flourishes to which authors who 
affect the striking and the sentimental are so pe- 
culiarly addicted. It is not given as aday-dream, 
in which the writer gives reins to the vivacity of 
his imagination; but the supposed cases which 
Mr. Godwin puts, without the least authority from 
the record, are gravely intended as illustrations 
of the Life of Chaucer. For example, the next 
sentence informs us— We have a right however 
to conclude, frof his early quitting the profes- 
Sin, that he oe it:’ “And this averment 
is followed with a list of the unhappy ‘effects 
which the study of the law produces on the 
human understanding and temper. We do not 
think the profession congenial to the feelings of 
a youthiul poet; but it is probable, that he who 
could stoop to the drudgery of comptrollerof the 
customs, had other reasons for leavirg the bar 
than mere disgust at the profession. For t cock- 
ets and dockets,’ and ‘sugar casks, and beer- 
butts, and Common-council men,’ (p. 502.) may 
be supposed to have as benumbing an effect apon 
the Reant and imagination, as cases and prece- 
dents, and the ambidexter ingenuity of the bare 
Another instance of the laudable manner in which 
the harrative is bolstered out by Imaginary cir- 
cumstances, occurs where Mr. Godwin treats of 
Chaucer's confinement in the tower. ‘the bio- 
srapher is not satisfied with putting the bard into 
a dungeon; farther severities are conjured up 
against him; his apartment is suposed to have 
been changed for a worse. ¢ It is probudle that 
he was considered as a person of inferior conse- 
quence, and obliged to yield his apartment So 
some statesman of loftier title, who was a few 
days after conducted to the scaffold.’ Nay. fur- 
ther, it is Mr. Godwin's opinion, that his friends 
were denied access to him, and a mouten or jail- 
spy quartered in his chamber; both of which sup- 
positions afford a good sentence or two of phi- 
lusophical condolences ~ - 

‘ft ce cikels, that he was iorbidden the visits of his 
friends; but by the magic power of fancy he called 
abeut hin celestial visitants. Ze is dikedy, that a jailer 
ora turnkey was plinted in his apartment, under pre- 
tence of checking ualicensed attemp:s at correspondence 
Orescape; but in roaditv, serving only to exclude him 
fron: one of the best inheritauces of man, the Power of 
beihg alone in the silence ef Gemental narure, and with 
nis own thoughts. Chaucer, however, assisted by the 
workings of mis miud, instead of seeing continually the 
base grvom who attended hin, saw only che gods whe 
protected and cheered him in his cecil? Vol. ii p- 
477. 

It is needless to examine what foundation ex- 
ists for such vague suppositions, when we know 
that Chaticer was so much master of his time 
and thoughts during his confinement, as to come 
pose his Testament of Love. His biographer 
might with equal plausibility have grafted upon l 
üis story a supposed attempt to escape, and given 
us a Newgate kalendar chaptee-from the horrors 
of Caleb Williams, or the Minyuors of St. Leon. 
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These assertions rest entirely upon the gratis dice 
tum of Mr. Godwin, and with a thousand others are 
only introduced with an‘ itis possible, ot *’ it is 
_ probable,’ or indeed the bare conjunction ¿/, which 
having been longrenowned for a pece. maker, will 
doubtless in future be allowed equal virtue in com- 
pilation. But we are deeply interested for our own 
sake, as well as that of the public, in entering our 
protest against this mode of book-making. Ifa 
biographer be at liberty to introduce into his 
story a full account of every contemporary sub- 
ject of disquisition, however little connected with 
his hero, and can assume the further right of 
connecting his hero, by virtue of a gratuitous 
supposition, with whatever scenes he may take a 
fancy to describe, it is obvious, that unless the 
authors mercy temper his strength, the rights 
of the courteous reader are‘in no small peril. 
To whatlength Mr. Godwin might have extended 
his history, not so much of what Chaucer did 
actually do, as of what he and all hts contempo- 
raries might, could, would, or should have done, 
cannot now be exactly ascertained. He informs 
us in his Preface, that after’ writing ‘about a 
thousand quarto pages, it was altogether uncer- 
tain when he might have drawn to a close. But 
there exists a superior power, to which even 
authors must ‘ vail the honoured head,’ and, for- 
tunately for the Reviewers, Ecce Deus ex Ma- 
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‘If I, enamoured ef my subject, might have thought 
no number of pages, or of vollffhes, too much. for its 
developement, it was by no means impossible that ppr- 
chasers and readers would think otherwise. My book- 
se'ler, who is professionally conversant with matters of 
this sort assured me, that two volumes in quarto were 
as much the public would allow the title of my book to 
authorise. It would be iu vain to produce a work, 
wharever information it might comprise, which no one 
will purchase or read: 1 have therefore submitted to 
his decision.’ 


Upon perusing this sentence, the cold drops 
stood upon our brow at contemplating the peril 
which we had escaped; and while we landed the 
i pods for Mr. Philips’ tardy interference in our 

chalf, we marvelled not a little at the good 
man's easy faith, which had sọ long ‘deferred 
Jt. 


From these remarks upon the general struc- 
ture of the work, we may now descend to view 
the execution of the plan, such as it is, beginning 
with what relates to Chaucer, who (hare minima 
fui ) occupies the Ivast share in his own memoirs 
It appears to us, that among the very few facts 
Oncerning our bard which Mr. Godwin has given 
-« US, some are assumed without due evidence. 
For example, we are informed, that, ‘ baving 
passed through @ certain course of education, 
Chaucer was removed to the University of-Cam- 
brige.’ The only proof which is brought of this 
assertion, is, Chaucer's having termed himself 
in the Court of Love, * Philogenet of Cambridge, 
clerk.’ But we cannot see how the acknowledged 
falsehood of one part of this designation catt pos- 
sibly prove the truth of the rest; or why Chaucer 
may not have invented a fictitious character to 
be attached to a false name. It seems to us 
much such an argument, as might be addttced to 
prove thatthe late Mr. Mason resided at Knights- 
bridge, inasmuch as that was the pretended 
abode of the facetious Malcolm M'Gregor. In 
like manner, we are very willing to suppose, 
that the old bard was a man of a jovial and fes- 
tive habit; bat we would rather infer this from 
his writings, than from supposing that he daily 
consumed the whole pitcher of wine which was 
allowed him by the kine. Indeed. from the 
address of the host to Chaucer, we imagine a 
personae of a grave and doWncast appearance, 
very different from the idea we might form, a 
Priori, of the jofly-author of the Cantesbury 
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Tales: but it would be as ridiculous to argue 
from hence, that he was an enemy to mirth, as 
to hold that, with or without assistance, he daily 


‘discussed four bottles of wine, because he reccived 


such an allowance from the royal cellar. 
[ To be Continued.} 


Gans ° 
MISCELLANY. 
_ ON ERASMUS'S PRAISE OF MARRIAGE. 


Among the marks of modern profligacy may b€ 
enumerated the reluctance with which young men 
enter the marriage state. The aflections of many 
are in vain solicited by any charms besiges those of 
lucre. The times seem to be past, when, in the 
prime of life virtuous love led young men to select 
a companion, for the amiable qualities of her mind 
and person, independently of all pecuniary cen- 
siderations. ‘The loveliest of women may now pine 
in hopeless celibacy; for. if they cannot purchase 
a husband, as they would purchase a gown, with 
the contents of their ptirse, they may live and die 
without one. In vain has nature given them the 
vermil cheek, and the eye of sensibility, if fortune 
has r:fused-her more brilliant gifts. Young men 
guze at them indeed, like children at the peacock, 
and turn away without any tenderness of sentiment, 
or at Jeast, without any wish to possess the beauty 
which they admire, on honourable conditions. 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the 
present age too often consider marriage us an evil 
in itself, only to be incurred when the pecuniary 
advantages attending it afford a compensation. For 
the sake of the good, it seems, they sometimes 
condescend to accept the evil. A most insulting 
opinion, and no less unreasonable and untrue than 
contuine‘ious; for marriage. prudent and affec- 
tionate marriage, is favourable to every virtue that 
can contribute to the comfort and happiness of the 
individual, while it most essentially serves the in- 
terests of society. 

- I was thinking on this subject, when I accidental- 
y opad a litle book of Erasmus on the Art of 
Letter Writing. He gives models of letters on 
Various subjects, and, under the appearance of af- 
forliny hints, in a didactic way, for the use of stu- 
dents, contrives to recommend several most useful 
things, with great force of argument, and in a very 
entertaining manner. I happened to open the book 
in the place where he is writing a persuasive to 
marriage, and I was so well pleased with several of 
his topics, that I determined to select a few of tbem 
for the consideration of my readers. I mean not 
literally to translate, or to give the whole of his 
persuasive. There are parts in it, which oae can- 
not entirely approve ; but there are others, which 
every heart, that is not spoiled by fashion and false 
philosophy, must admire. l 

-Is there any friendship, says he, among mortals, 
comparable to that between man and wife? For the 
love of you, he proceeds, your wife has ceased to 
value the tenderness of parents, brothers, sisters ; 
to you alone she looks for happiness, on you she 
depends, with you she wishes to live and to die. 

Are you rich? you have one who will endeavour 
to preserve and to increase your property. Are you 
in narrow circumstances? you have ore who will 
assist you faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you 
enjoy prosperity, she will double your happiness ; 
if you are in adversity, she will console you, she 
will sit by your side, she will wait upon you with 
all the assiduity of love, and only wish that she 
could appropriate the misfortune which gives you 
pain. Is there any pleasure to be compared with 
ay union of hearts like this? 

I must add the next passage in his own words. 

Si domi avis, adest que solitudinis tedium depfiellat ; 
si foris, cst que discedeniem oscula firosequatur, aù- 
sentem desidcret, redeuntem læta cxciniat. 


She is the sweet companion of your youth, and 
the pleasant sulace of your old age, 


- What can be more odious than that man, who, 
as if he were born for himself, lives for himself, 
heaps up riches for himself, spares for himself, 
spends for himself, loves no human creature but 
himself, and is beloved by none? 


How will you value your happiness, 


Ubi quis tibi parvulus aula, 
Luserit Aneas, 


qui tuos tueque conjugis vultus referat, gui te blande 
Balbutie Patrem appellitet, 


_ I know, says he, that you wil! object that all 
this happines depends upon the disposition of the 
wife, more than on the marriage state. A mar- 
riage may be thus happy if the wife be good; but 
suppose her ill-natured, suppose her unchaste, and 
suppose the children undutifl. Believe me, the 
bad husband usually makes the bad wife. You cer- 
tainly have it in your power to chuse a good one; 
but what if she should afterwards be spoiled? 
Erasmus confidently repiies: A good wife may 
indeed be spoiled by a bad husband, but a bad wife 
is usually reformed by a good one. Falso uxores 
accusamus. No body, he assures us (I am afraid 
too confidently), ever had a bad wife but by his 
own fault. And with respect to children, good 
children, says he, are usually born of good parents ; 
but however they may have been born, they com- 
monly become just such as they are made by edu- 
cation. 


But why, continues he, do you so anxiously 
enumerate the inconveniencies of marriage, just 
as if celibacy were totally free from them, or as if 
any mode of human life were not subject to evil 
and misfortune. If you would have no inconveni- 
ent circumstances in your state, you must leave 
this life. Sin intra humanam conditionem animum 
contineas, nihil est conjugali vita, neque tutius, ne- 
que tranquillius, neque jucundius, negue amabiliue, 
neque felicius. But if one can restrain one’s dee 
sires within the boundaries of happines which be- 
long to human nature, there is no state safer, more 
tranquil, pleasanter, loveher, nor happier, than the ° 
conjugal. | | 

Trough Erasmus is seeking hints to supply the 
young letter-writer with matter for his compo- 
sitions, yet-I cannot but think that he spoke his- 
honest sentiments, because he spoke with warmth, 
and, I believe, meant obliquely to censure those 
unnatural institutions of the Romish church, 
which tend to discourage marriage. He ts very 
copious on the subject, and advances many ar- 
guments, which I have not room to transcribe, 
and which indeed will appear to much greater 
advantage in the original. I must not conceal 
that, to shew his ingenuity, he has written a dis- 
suasive from marriage ; but it really contains no 
argument which is valid, or which is worthy of 
repetition. . 

I am of opinion,that the reluctance of many 
young men of fortune to enter into the. states 
arises not from any settled conviction of the un 
reasonableness of the institution, but from profi- 
yacy, thaughtlessness, false ideas of pleasure, and 
a want of rational ideas of human life and the 
nature of human happiness. But, whatever is 
the cause, the effect is certainly unhappy both 
to men and women. Men, indeed, in conse- | 
quence of their libertinism, gratify their desires 
in the haunts of vice; and so much the worse. for 
they thus add sin to misery. Women are often 
kept in a state of celibacy, for which nature 
never designed them, and to which, I may say» 
without: attributing to tnem indecency or im- 
modesty, they are in general not much inclineds 
It is happy, however, that reserve and virtue 80 
far prevail among them. as, for the mosf part, to 
prevent them from lormipg improper connexions — 


€ 


+ 


is consequence of being thus injuriously prevent- 


ed from making a mafrimonial alliance. Jt is to 
be hoped, they will still preserve their diguity 
by preserving their innocence; but their case is 
hard, and nothing, which a wise legislature can 
do to alleviate it, should be omitted. 


A refo: mation of manners, among the young 
men who lead the fashion, would contribute most 
to the encouragement. of marriage; for where 
Jibertinism greatly prevails, celibacy, whith is 
favourable to it, will be predominant. Perhaps, 
if womep were instructed in useful as well as or- 
namental arts, and were -lesa expensive ip, dress 
and diversions, the rest might be left to the na- 
tural operation of their beauty and agreeable ac- 
complishments. As the small-pox is in great 
measure defeated, they certainly never appeared 
more beautiful, than in the present time 3..and 
with respect to ornamental accomplishments, 
they were never pursued with more 
advanced to higher perfection. ; 
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OBITUARY. 


{We copy the following, from a paper published at 
Elizabeth-Town, because, from our knowledge of her, 


who is the subject of its evlogy, we can add our full | 


sanctian, to the testimony, which it containg-of her 
virtues, and her amiable qualities —The employment 
is a mournful ong, but there is yet’a melancholy sa- 
tisfaction to friendship, in recording the virtues Which 
it once had fondly cherished, and whose departure, 
while it saddens the, bosom of a feiend, has robbed 
the domestic circle, of its sweetest charm. ] ) 


Departed this life, on Saturday last, at the seat 


of her father in Elizabeth-Town, Miss Henrietta | 


"illiamson, second daughter of Matthias Willjam- 
sep, junior, Esqr-— private worth ṣa precem- 


nent in its kind, as that which distinguished the. 


deceased, although its loss be not very intengas- 
ing to the public, shall not fail of receiving the 


encomiums of a friend.—All those who were ac- 


“quainted with this young lady, and to whom her 
amiable qualities, had endeared her, will deeply 
deplore her early fute.——— 

woman! no splendid monument will, indced, be 

erected to perpetuate thy memory?! But in the 
deepr egrets of those, who have Jong been in ha- 
bits of a delightful intercourse with thee, and 


whom thy sweet manners, cultivated and improv- | 
ed understanding, always interested and charm- | 


ed—in the concern which is excited by thy death 
in the bosoms of those who have frequently held 
sweet communion with thee at the altar of 


Gov—in the tears which the poor and the afflict- ] 


ed, who have been relieved by thy sympathy and 


benevoience, will mingle with those of thy be- 


reaved family——thou enjoyest an honour morc en- 
viable than all that could be bestowed upon thy 
ashes by brass or marble.—If all those then, who 
are acquainted with the distinguished virtues and 


graces that adorned this young women, can ne- 


ver cease to lament her loss—If tears of gratitude 
will be shed by the poor and afficted, on the re- 
collection of the tenderness and assiduity with 
which she administered to their necessitics—Ah! 
what must be the emotiuns of that man, who me- 
rited and obtained from her one of the ptirest 
` hearts, that ever beat with the pulse of love, and 
from whom she was cruelly snatched by death, 
at the very moment in which he was to receive 
her, as the companion of his life—the friend ol 
his bosom? Almighty God, who in a mysterious 
wisdom orderest all things in heaven and in earth, 
into the hendy of theé, with whom, we trust, she. 
had mace her peace before her departure from 
the world, we commend her spirit} - 


ardear, or 


Yes, excellent young 


` 
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{ ORIGINAL POETRY. 
' FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following tribute to Genius is from an American 
Gentleman, and is to be prefixed to the splendid edi- 


Mr. Maxwell. 
TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. - 
ON HIS TRANSLATION OF AKACREON. 
In many atime, though many a minstrel sung, 
In many a version quaint, and many a tongue, 
‘The odes which erst the Teian bard divine, 
Rapt in the madd’ning power of love and wine, 
Trill’d to the melting lyre, what time around 
Admiring Athens heard the extatic sound; 
Moore! at whose birth the tuneful sisters smil'd, 
Whose pen the loves direct, and graces mild, 
Thou, only thou, hast found the art-to show 
The simple grandeur, and the chasten’d glow, 
Which fires the soul, but dies no modest cheek : 
Hence sprung the laarels of the ancient Greek ! 
Nay, if we read the Samian sage* aright, flight, 
That souls through various bodies wend their 
No more we wonder, when we all agree, | 
Anacreon's spirit is transfus'd in thee. 
 Merrcetio. 
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THE RING. — 


A TALE.—BY THOMAS. MOORE, ESQ. 
Annulus ille viri. Ovip. Amor. Lib. ii. Eleg. 15. 


The happy day at length arnv’d, 
When Rupert was to wed 

The fairest maid in Saxony, 
And take her to his bed. 


As soon as morn was in the sky, 
The feasts and sports began; — 
- The men admir’d' the happy maid, 
The maids’ the happy man. 


ee mae Pay 


In many a sweet device of mirth, .— 

© The day was pass’d along; 

And some the featly dance amus’d, 
And some the duicet song. 


The younger maids with Isabel 
_Disported through the bowers, 
And deck“d her robe and crown‘d her head 
“With motley bridal Sowers. — l 


The matrons all in rich attire, Sa 
Within the castle walls, 4 
_ Sat listening to the choral strains , 
That echo’d through the halls. | 


Young Rupert and his friends repair’d _ 
Unto a spacious cour, — — 

To strike the bounding tepnis-ball 
In feat and manly sport. 


The bride-groom on his finger had . 
The wedding-ring so bright, 

Which was to grace the lily hand 
Of Isabel that night. 


And fearing he might break the gem, 
Or lose it in the play, 

He look’d aronnd the court to see 
Where he the ring might lay. 


Now in the court a statue stood, 
Which there full long had been ; 

It was a Heathen godess, or 
Perhaps a Heathen queen. 


Upon its marble finger then 
He tried the ring to fit;— 
CN eee an ene 
* Pythagoras. 
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And thinking it was safest there, 
. Thereon he fasten'd it. 


And now the tennis sports went on, 
Till they were wearied all, 

And messengers announc’d to them 
Tbeir dinner in the hall. 


Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 
. Unto the statue went, 

But oh! how was he shock’d to find 

__ The marble finger bent! 


The hand was clos'd upon the ring 
With firm and mighty clasp ; 

Ip vain he tried, and tried, and tried, 

kle could not loose the grasp! 


Now sore surpris’d was Rupert’s mind, 
As well his mind might be ; 

‘I'll come,’ quoth he, ‘at night again, 
‘ When none are here to see.’ 


_ .He went unto the feast, and much 
He thought upon his ring; 
And much he wonder’d what could mean 
So very strange a thing! 


The feast was*o’er, and to the court 

He -went withaut delay, 

Resdélv'd to brezk’ the marble hand, 
Apd force the ring away ! 


. But. mark a stranger wonder still, 
The ring was there no more; 
Yet was the marble hand ungrasp’d 

And cpen as before ! 


He search’d the base, and all the court, 
And nothing could he find, 
But fto the castle did return | 


a” af S ` 7 
. Within he found them alf in mirth, 
The night in dancing flew ; 
The youth another ring procur’d, 
Aad none the adventure knew. 


.. And now the priest had join’d their hand 
, ‘Fhe hours of Jove advance ! 
. Rupert almost forgets to think 
. Upon the morn’s mischance. 


Within the bed fair Isabel, . 
-A ‘blushing sweetness lay, 
. Like flowers,*half-open’d by the dawn, _ 
And wung for the day. 


_And Rupert by her lovely side, 
_In youthful beauty glows 
Like Phebus, wien he bends to ‘cast 
His beams upon a rose ! 


Ang here my song should leare them both, 
Nor let the rcst be told, 
But for the horrid, horrid tale s 
It yet has to unfold ! g 
Soon. Rupert ’owixt his bride and him, 

A death+cokl carcass found ; 
He saw i not, but thought he felt. 
- Its arms embrace him round. 


He started up, and then return’d, 

But found the phantom still? 
In vain be shiank, it clipp’d him round, 
* With damp and deadly chill ! 


And when he bent, the eaxthy lips 
A kiss of horror gave | 

*T was like the smell from charnel-vaults, 
Or from the mouldering grave! 


ry 
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Jl! fated Rupert, wild and loud, 
Thou criedst to thy wife, 

c O! save me from this horrid fiend, 
‘My Isabel! my life ? 


But Isabel had nothing seen, 
She lcok’d around in vain; 
And much she mourn’d the mad conceit 
That rackd her Rupert's brain. 


At length, from this invisible 
These words to Rupert came ; 

(O God! while he did hear the words! 
What terrors shook his frame !) 


‘ Husband ! husband! lve the ring 
‘Thou gav’st to day to me; . 

¢ And thou’rt to me for ever wed, 
‘As I am wed to thec !’ 


And all the night the demon loy, 
Cold chilling by his side, 

And strain’d him with such deadly grasp, 
He thought he should have died! 


But when the dawn of day. was near, 
The horrid phantom fled, 

And left the affrighted youth to weep 
By Isabel in bed. 


All, all that day a glocmy cloud 
Was seen on Rupert’s brows ; 
Fair Isabel was likewise sad, 
But strove to cheer her spouse. 


And, as the day advanc’d, be thought 
Of coming night with fear; — 

Ah! that he must with terror view 
The bed, that should be dear! 


At length the second night arriv’d, 


- Again their couch they prest; 


A 


Poor Rupert hop’d tbat all was o'er, 
And look’d for Jove and reste — 


But ob! when midnight came, again 
The fiend was at his side, 

And as it strain’d him in its grasp» 
With howl exulting cried, 


¢ Husband ! husband! I’ve the ring, 
‘ The. ring thou gav’st to me; 

€ And thou'rt to me forever wed, 
‘As I am wed to thee !’ 


In agony of wild despair, 
He started from the bed; 
And thus to his bewilder’d wife 
The trembling Rupert said: 


‘Qh Isabel! dost thou not see | 
‘A shape of horrors here, 

t That strains me to the deadly kiss, 
t And keeps me from my dear?‘ 


¢ No, no, my love! my Rupert, I 
<No shape of horrors see; 

c And much I mourn the phantasy, 
t That keeps my dear from me!’ 


This night, just like the night before 
In terrors pass’d away, 

Nor did the demon vanish thence 
Before the dawn of day. 


Seys Rupert then, ‘ My Isabel, 
* Dear partner of my woe, 
‘To Father Austin’s holy cave, 

€ This instant will I go. 


Now Austin was a reverend man, 
Who acted wonders maint, 
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Whom all the country round believ’d 
A devil, or a saint! 


To Father Austin’s holy cave 
Then Rupert went full straight, 
And told :.im all, and ask'd him how 
To remedy his fate. a 


The Father heard the youth, and then 
Retir’d awhile to pray ; 

And, having pray’d for half an hour, 
Return'd, and thus did say: 


‘ There is a place, where four roads meet, 
‘Which 1 wiil tell to thee ; 

‘ Be there this eve, at fall of night, 
t And list what thou shalt see. - 


€ Thou’lt see a group of figures pass 
‘In strange disorder'd crowd, 


¢ Travelling by torch-light through the roads, 


‘With noises strange and loud. 


¢‘ And one that’s high above the rest 
‘ Terrific towering o’er, 

¢ Will make thee know him at a glance, 
‘So I need say no more. 


‘To him from me these tablets give, 
‘ They'll soon be understood ; 


‘Thou need’st not fear, but give them straight, 


‘I’ve scrawl’d them with my blood!’ 


The night-fall came, and Rupert, all 
In pale amazement, went 

To where the cross-roads met, and he 
Was by the Father sent. 


And lo! a group of figures came, 
In etrange disorder’d crowd, 

Travelling by torch-light through the roads, 
With noises strange and loud. 


And, as the gloomy train advanc’d, 
Rupert beheld from far 

A female form of wanton mien, 
Seated upon a car. 


And Rupert, as he gaz’d upon 
The loosely-vested dame, i 
Thought of the marble statue's look, - 
For hers was just the same. 


Behind her walk'd a hideous form, 
With eyeballs flashing death ; 

Whene'er he breath’d, a sulphur'd smoke 
Came burning in his breath} ’ 


He seem’d the first of all the crowd, 
Terrific towering o’er: 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Rupert, ‘this is he, 
‘ And I need ask no mofe. 


Then slow he went, and to this fiend 
The tablets trembling gave, 

Who look'd-and read them, with a yell, 
That would disturb the grave. 


And when he saw the blood-scrawl’d name, 
His eyes with fury shine ; 

‘I thought,’ cries he, ‘ his time was out, 
‘ But he must soon be mine!’ 


Then, darting at the youth a look, 
Which rent his soul with fear, 

He went unto tke female fiend, 
And whisper'd in her ear. 


The female fiend no sooner hear], 
Than, with reluctant look, 

The very ring that Rupert lost, 

' She from her finger took, 


And, giving it unto the youth, 
With eyes, that breath‘d of hell, 

She said, in that tremendous voice, 
Which he remember'd well: 


‘In Austin’s name, take back the ring, 
< The ring thou gav’st to me; 

t And thou'rt to me no longer wed, 
‘Nor longer I to thee.’ 


He took the ring, the rabble pass’d, 
He home return‘d again ; 

His wife was then the happiest fat 
The happiest he of men! : 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LA PIPE DE TABAC. 


TRANSLATED. 


Mr. OLpscuooL, .) aie 


In your Port Folio of the 30th of June I observe, that- 


you request a translation of ‘La Pipe de Tabac.’ Be- 
ing in a part of the country, where I have not been 
able to get a sight of any of your later numbers, I do 


. not know, whether any of your other correspondents 


has fulfilled this task, and therefore offer the follow- 
ing to your consideration. As an apology for its im- 
perfections, give me leave to observe, that it was not 
written ‘where tobacco loves to grow,’ but in a wilder- 
ness, where I could not get a single whiff to inspire 
me.—Permit me also to notice the orthography of 
‘ Segar, which you have adopted in your paper. Al- 
though the French and Spaniards, from whom we 
have derived the word, spell the first syllable, in the 
same manner that you do, yet the other way is, in 
my opinion, more congenial to the powers of the 
English alphabet, ’and is sanctioned by a longer usage. ` 
Should we even consider it as a foreign word, the 
first letter is improper; for the cedilla (¢) is never 
necessary before a vowel. But I shall not enla 
upon this subject, lest you should cry, ‘Smoke t 


__ critic?” and shall conclude, by declaring, thar I shall 


be, to my last dreaté, the sincere admirer of tobacco, 


and Mr. Oldschool. 
ga Niagara. -Oaramno Fuxoso. 
While one half the world are fretting, 
At debts and taxes, peace or war, 
I can laugh, while I am sitting 
At my ease with my segar. 
Yet of me, sure, none will think ill, | 
(We such changeful mortals are,) 
If a bright eye’s roguish twinkle 
Makes me forget e’en my segar. 


The weary soldier quits his station, 
Down from the yard-arm comes the tar; 
Quick they banish all vexation, 

Puffing away at asegar. | 

But soon they wake to other blisses, 

If they spy a charming fair, a 
With lips so red and ripe for kisses; 
Then adieu to the segar. 


Much do I admire the notion 

Of the famous Smokomar, l 

Who, press’d with such sincere devotion, © 
His mistress’ lips and his segar. 

This great man took in his pocket 

Always, when he went to the wars, 

His charmer’s picture in a locket, 

Wrapp’'d in a pouch full of segars. 
LES RASPES 
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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 
_ Though a strong attachment to Independence, 
has not permitted me to become a member, of 
the ancient, and honourable Fraternity, of ge- 
-muine Loungers, yet as I have never been in 
love with Labor, nor pursued it further than ne- 
cessity compelled me, I do not consider myself 
very remote from them, in practice, and still less 
in theory. Presuming, therefore on your goed 
-will to one, who is related though distantly to 
your family, I beg you, to publish this letter, : 
order to answer at once a number of importunaje 
. friends, who pester me with remonstrances. and 
reproofs, similar to those, which I am about tọ 
Nat long since, an old College-acquaintance, 
paid me a visit at my farm; our conversaaip 
(after briefly remembering old times, and juve- 
‘nile pranks) turned upon Politics, a tepic, on 
which my friend, who has been deeply engaged 
in them, expressed hiniselfwith great vehemence, 
and indeed with passion. Finding, that I heard 
him witb little emotion, that I could very calmly 
light a new segar, and draw a fresh cork, in the 
midst of his warmest invectives, he discovered 
much surprize, and more indignation; pretty se- 


C 


verely reproved me, for my apathy and indolence; 
asserted that it was my duty, as a good man, 


to stand forth in defence of sound principles, both 
in morals, and politics, which he said, were in 
imminent danger, of being banished the country, 


‘and conclucsd by telling me, that if Patriot-. 


ism failed to excite me, yet ambition, the parent 
of virtue, ought to teach me, how shameful it 
- would be, to live unknown, and die unlamented.— 
As this was not the first time, I had been thus 
taken to task, I answered him at some length— 
that I was neither Rinaldo, slumbering in the 
gardens of Armida, nor Hercules in the cham- 
ber of Omphale—that if indeed, I could alone 
discomfit the Fiends and Demons, who inchant, 
_ and pollute our land, or possessed strength to 
brain the monsters who infest it; I would burst 
. the shackles of sloth, however, strongly rivetted. 
That I bad not the extravagant vanity, to sup- 
pose -myself competent to an enterprize, in which 
men, infinitely my superiors, had failed—that I 
was only a plain bonest farmer, with ne other 
advantage than a tolerable education, and desi- 
rous to steal through the ‘ cool sequestered vale 
of life’ with as much wase, and as little noise as 
` possible ; that it would be as rafional, to preach 
tenderness to the hyaena, or gentleness to the 


Wildcas, as humanity, truth, and reason toa Ja- 


t 


.peased by his death. 


cobin. That I had seen a maxim in a Law-book, 

which I thought a good one, ‘ ad vana aut impoest- 
bika non cogit lex’ and that I deemed myself dis- 
charged from the duty, by the impossibility of 


performing it. With respect, said I, to the 
gratification of self-interest, in the pursuits of 
ambition, I have reasoned myself into a belief, on 
that subject, very congenial with my disposition ; 
that all is vanity under the sun. I find myself 
at present, very comfortably situated, and why 
should I wish to change! My farm, supplies me 
with all the necessaries, and many of the com- 
forts of life. 1 can afford to open a bottle of wine, 
on those rare éccasions, like the present, when 


afriend honours @e with a call, and we talk over 


the tale of other times, and renew the memory 
of joys, that are past. I find leisure on Sunday, 
to sit, or slumber aud antigua ice, and there | 
peruse the Port Folio, and indulge in a luxury 
which Horace never knew, and which I fear the 
gallant Mr. Saunter will not approve, a pipe of 
good tobacco. Shall I then abandon these com- 
forts, to follow the will O wisp ambition? For 
what purpese? Te gain either power or fame. 
As to the first, to a man of my sentiments, and 
in a government like ours, it is unattainable. I 


Who may truly say, odi profanum vulgus, and who 


emertain a sovercign contempt for the crutum 


ardor prava jubentium shall I have the folly, to hope 


for the applauses, or the votes of the rabble— 
it would be as wise to attempt climbing a thorn 
loqust. But suppose all difficulties vanquished, 


ang that the mob who are every thing by turns, 


and nothing long, should in one of their vagaries 
raise me to office. Have we not seen the best 
men,in the most clevated posts, resemble criminals 
on a high pillory, whom every blackguard, pick- 
pocket, democrat and negro, was premitted, nay, 
invited and even hired, to revile, and insult, and 


pels with rotten eggs. 


~ And if power be to an honest man, and in the 
present times neither attainuble, nor worth the 
having, still less is fame. In what consists this 
meteor? It is the opinion of the world, and so 
often governed by caprice, prejudice and passion, 
that no man by deserving can be sure ef receiv- 
ing it, nay, he must expect to meet with obloquy, 
and clamorous reproach, till envy shall be ap- 
Ofall men, you my friend, 
will be the last to believe the people infallible. — 
The observation of every day, as well as every 
volume of History, gives the lie to this maxim, 
at once impious and absurd. Vox populi vox dei. 
The people are as liable to error, in the choice 
of their favourites, as in any thing else. Ifby a 
rare concurrence of fortunate circumstances, a 
few great men, have during their lives, obtained 
the merited merd of fame, how many have on 
the contrary, been loaded with the reproaches, 
and the hatred of their countrymen. During the 
most glorious period of the Grecian Annals, it is 
scarcely possible to find three great men, who 
escaped the censures of their fellow-citizens, 
while a hundred were punished for their virtues, 
by exile, imprisonment, or death. But you will 
tell me, that posterity has reversed the decisions 


of their ungrateful contemporarics, and done ! 


are you sure that even posthumous fame is al- 
Ways just. The opinion of posterity, may be 
less warped by prejudice, but it must necessarily 
be founded on testimony, and often on the tes- 
timony of interested witnesses. Have we not 
great reason to believe that the Carthaginian 
Heroes, have been cruelly misrepresented by the 
Roman Historians, and do we not know of many 
Similar instances, in more modern times? When 
violent factions long prevail, errors, prejudices, 
and falshoods are likewise of long duration ; they 
outlive the means of detection; thcir stains pe- 
netrate and discolour every page of History, and 
become at Jength indelible. At any rate, glory 
like those who confer it, is mortal, and must 
have an end, and whether my name be forgotten 
in fifty or five thousand years, is a matter of but 
little importance. Even admitting that posthu- 
tous fame will always follow virtuous action, is 
it of any real service to him, who has acquired 
it? Can he, whose whole sublunary existence, is 
nothing but lifeless bones and ashes, reccive 
pleasure or pro&t trom sublunary praise ? 


Can Honour’s voice provoke the.silent dust, 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death? 


Is it worth my while, ta sustain teil and trouble, 
and vexation, and a life of disquietude, and care, 
in order that those, who come after me, may re- 
peat eulogies, which I shaf never hear, and raise 
monuments which I shall never see? Will post- 
hemous renown, be a thing of which I shall have 
any knowledge, or from whith I can derive any 
advantage ? Ifit be not, can there be wisdom in 
making it a motive of action? There is however, 
one species of fame of which I think, a wise man 
ought to be desirous, and which is liable to none 
of the objections, I have enumerated. To most 
men, | would be unwilling to mention it, because 
in the present enlightened Age of Reason, I 
should expect to be answered with ridicule, but 
to you my friend, whose opiniens on this subject, 
at least, are not dissimilar from mine, I will not 
be ashamed to say, that the future glory, pro- 
mised by the Christian system, is alone worthy 
a rational ambition. It consists not of the ap- 
probation of weak and often wicked men, but in 
that of the wisest, and purest of Beings; it is 
neither erroneous, nor uncertain, nor of limited 
extent, and duration, nor is it incapable of being 
enjoyed. But it will be conferred by the Omni- 
potent himself, in the presence of àn assembled, 
and applauding Universe; it will be bounded only 
by space; it will endure, when time shall be no 
more; and will confer the possession of exqui- 
site happiness, through all the countless ages of 
Eternity. i l 

Such Mr. Saunter, were the arguments I o 
posed, to the reproaches of my friend. ‘Though 
they did not convince, yet they silenced him, 
and delivered me from his importunities. Ean- 
couraged by this success, I have flattered mysclf, 
that they may produce a similar effect, ou my 
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other monitors, and therefore as T have stated 
above, l request you to publish them. 
I am, &c. 
Rusticus. 
=o 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


y SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


Ata time when the dangers of the republic 
took up all the time and engaged all the thoughts 
of Cicero; when, after having forced Cataline 
to fly from Rome, he observed all the steps of 
the conspirators, and sought to possess himself 
with the proofs of their crimes, he undertcok in 
the tribunals a most important affair, the success 
of which interested at once bis friendship, his 
eloquence, and his policy. One wouid find it 
difficult to conceive how, with him, the cares of 
the administration left room for the contentions 
of the bar: how among so great fatigues, which 
scarcely allowed him a few hours fer sleep, the 
consul had still leisure to be an advocate, and to 
compose a pleading, as well laboured as that of 
‘which I am about to speak; if we did not know 
what prodigious facility, in study and in business, 
he possessed from nature and from habit, and 
what a man may do who is accustomed to make 
a continual use of his time and of his genius. 
Moreover, the first of all interests in the estima- 
tion of Cicero, that of the state, summoned him 
to the defence of Licinius Murena, designated 
consul for the following year, but then accused 
of intrigue, and who by a juridical condemna- 
tion, might lose the dignity he had obtained. He 
was a citizen full of honour and courage, who. 
had served with the greatest distinction, under 
Lucullus, and was greatly attached to Cicero and 
his country. Amidst the troubles and disorders 
of the public affairs, Ìt was of the last importance 
that the good cause should not lose such a sup- 
port, that Murena shonld enter on his office at 
the day prefixed, and that they should not be ex- 
posed to the dangers of a new election. The 
circumstances rendered the defence difficult and 
delicate. Cicero himsclf, at the request of all 
the honest men, disgusted at (he corruption which 
reigned in elections, had carricd a law against 
bribery, more severe than any before ite Mure- 
na had for his accuser one of his competitors for 
the consulate, Sulpicius, a renowned lawyer, and 
also estecmed among the friends of Cicero. But 
that which gave to the accusation the most 
weight, it was supported by a man whose cha- 
racter was generally respecied, Cato, who at the 
same time was near obtaining the tribunate. 
Zealous to make an example, he had publicly 
said, that the year should not pass away before 
he had accused one of consular rank. We may 
believe that the excess of his zeal had infused a 
portion of precipitation and of ill humour in his 
pursuits; for, by the relation of historians, Mu- 
rena, without being absolutely irreproachable, 
was not within the meaning of the law, and had 
not permitted himself to proceed farther than that 
kind of solicitation which had been customary, 
and which the fairest character blushed not to 
employe They could not impute to him any 
formal transgression, and this was not the exam- 
ple which ought to have been chosen; accord- 
ingly he was absolved by all the suffrages. We 
have heard the Roman orator thunder against 
Verres and Cataline, with all the vehemence, all 
the pathos, all the energy of eloquence, animated 
by virtue and patriotism. We shall soon see his 
talents and his style, accommodating themselves 
to a very different tone. We pass, here, from 
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the sublime to the simple, and we shall see how 
ably he seizes all the characters, suitable to this 


kind of oratorical composition, the art of discus- 


sion, the choice of examples, the turns of plea- 
santry, finesse, delicacy, and even gaiety, such 


at leest as the nature of his cause would admit. 


Cicero, after having established in his exordi- 
um, equally neble and interesting, the relations 
ard connéexions which attached him to Murena, 
after having refuted the imputations of Sulpicius, 


proceeds thus: 


pre-eminence of Scipio. 


ruin of his adversary. 


the tou great power of those who have accused. 
I wish not to see an accuser discover in the tri- 
bunals a superiority too decided, too much pow- 
er, too much credit: employ all these advan- 


tages for the safety of the innocent, for the sup- 


port of the feeble, for the defence of the unfor- 
tunate; but never for the danger and ruin of the 
citizens. Let no man then come here to say. 
that Cato,in presenting himself against Murena. 
has judged his cause. It would be to establish 
an unjust principle, and to place the accused in 
a condition too hard and too unfortunate, if the 
opinion of their accuser were regarded as theit 
sentence. For myself, Cato, the singular esteem 
which I have of your virtue, does not permit me 
to blame your conduct and proceedings on this 
occasion; but perhaps I may find something in 
them which deserves to be reformed. You com- 
mit no faults, and we cannot say of you, that 
you ought te be corrected; but only that there is 
something in you which might be softened and 
moderated. Nature herself has formed you for 
honesty, gravity, temperance, Justice, firmness 
ef soul. She has made you great in all the vir- 
tues: bat you have added to them certain princi- 
ples of philosophy, in which our wishes for more 
moderation, more softness, which are in fine, to 
say what I think of them, more severe and ri- 
gorous, than nature and truth will warrant: and 
since I speak not here before an ignorant multi- 
tude, you will permit me, judges, a few reflec- 
tions upon that kind of philosophical studies. 
which in itself is no stranger to your taste or my 
own, 

‘“ Know, then, that all which we see in Cato, 


‘which is excellent, which is divine, is of himself, 


` 


“ Itis time to proceed to the great support of 
our adversaries, to him whom we may consider 
as tbe wall of defence around our accusers, to 
Cato; and whatever gravity, whatever interest 
is engaged by him in this cause, I dread much 
more, ] confess, hls influence than his reasons. 
l shall request, in the first place, that the person- 
al cignity of Cato, his approaching hopes cf the 
tribunate, and the glory of his life may not be 
converted into arms against us, and that the ad- 
vantages which he has received to be useful to 
all, may not serve for the ruin of an individual. 
Scipio, the African, had been twice consul, had 
overthrown Carthage and Numanuum, the two 
terrors of this empire, when he accused Lucius 
Cotta: He had in his favour great eloquence, a 
grcat reputation for probity and integrity,an au- 
thority such as a man ought @ have, to whom 
the Roman people owed their own, Í have often 
heard it said by our old men, that nothing had 
served Cotta so much with his judges, as this 
Those men were so 
wise that they would not suffer a citizen to be 
overborne in the tribunals in such a manner as 
to leave a suspicion that he had been oppressed 
by the excessive preponderance of his accuser. 
Do we not also know, Cato, that the judgment of 
the Roman people saved Sergius Galba from the 
pursuits of one of your ancestors, a citizen of 
great courage and high consideration, but who 
seemed to be too zealously determined on the 
Always, in this city, the 
people in a bowy, and particularly those enlight- 
ened judges who look into fulturity, have resisted 


belongs properly to him; on the contrary, that 
which leaves something to be desired is not of 
himself, but of the master whom he has chosen, 
ofthe sect he hasembraced. There was among 
the Greeks a man of great understanding, Zeno, 
whose followers called themselves Stoics. I yill 
present you with a few of his principles: That 
the wise man has no regard to any title of favour 
Whatever; that he never purdons any fault; that 
compassion and indulgence are nothing but levity 
and folly; that it is not compatible with the dig- 
nity of human nature, for a maun to suffer him- 
self to be touched, moved or sof:encd; that the 
wise man, even if he is an hypocrite anda ccun- 
terfeit, is the most beautiful of men, and the 
most rich, even while he is begging for charity; 
that he is a king evenin slavery, and that all of 
us, who are not wise men, are but slaves and 
fools; that all faults are equal; that every offence 
isa crime; that he who hills a chicken, when he 
has nota right, is as guilty as he who strangles 
his father; that the wise man never repents, is 
never deceived, and never changes his opinions. 

'& Such are the maxims, which Cato, whose 
understanding and information you know very 
well, has drawn from very learned authors, and 
which he has appropriated to himself, not indeed 
like many others, to make them subjects of con- 
troversy, but to make them the rules of his life. 
The farmers of the republic petitioned for a lit- 
tle delay: have acare, said Cato: grant no fa- 
vours. Unfortunate persons request some relief. 
It is a crime to listen to compassion. A man ac- 
knowledges that he has committed a fault, and 
asks forgiveness—It is to render ourselves guilty 
of the offence to pardon it—But the fault is but 
light—All faults are equal.—Have you said any 
thing without reflection—it is not permitted you 
to retract ite But I was drawn away by the ge- 
neral opinion. The wisc nian knows nothing but 
certainty, and has no regard to opinion. Have 
you becn involuntarily deceived concerning a 
fact—It is not an error, itis a lie and a calumny. 
From all this proceeds a conduct perfectly con- 
formable to this doctrine. Why is Cato here as 
an accuser? It is because he said in senate that 
he would accuse one of consular dignity. But 
you said it in anger. The wise man is neveran 
gry. But it was a word, escaped of a sudden, 
which engages you to nothing. The wise mam 
cannot, without shame, change a resolution—he 
cannot, without a crime, aliow himself to be soft- 
ened: all compassion is weakness: allindulgence 
asin.” 

“ And I also, in my early youth, distrusting 
my own information, have searched, like Cato, 
for that of the philosophers; but the masters 
whom I have followed, Plato and Aristotle, have 
principles. Their disciples. men vex ular in their 
opinions, think that even the wise man may al- 
low something to circumstances and particular 
considerations; that the good man may give way 
to pity; that there are gradations of crimes and 
of punishments; that virtue and firmness may 
grant favours; and that the wise man himself 
may sometimes be drawn away by opinion, trans- 
ported with anger, touched by compassion ; that 
he may without shame, retract what he has said, 
and change his opinion if he finds a better; that, 
finally, all the virtues have limits, and ought to’ 
avoid excess. 

“« If, with the character you have, Cato, chance 
had directed you tothe same authors with me, 
you would not have been more of a good man, 
more courageous, more temperate, more just; 
this could not be; but you would have been alit- 
tle more inclined to tenderness; you would not 
have gratuitously rendered yourself the aggres- 
sor, and the enemy of a man full of modesty in 
his manners, full of honour and greatness in his 
sentiments. You would bave considered, that 


fertune having brought you beth forward at the 
same time, for the care of the republic, him as 
consul and you as tribune, there ought to be be- 
tween you, a sort of patriotic connexion. „ You 
would have suppressed, you would have forgot- 
ten, what you had said in the senate, with too 
much violence, or you would have drawn from 
your words a consequence less rigorous. Be- 
lieve me, you are at present in all the fire of 
your age, in allthe ardor of your character, in 
all the enthusiasm of the doctrines you have 
adopted; but time, practice, experience, must 
undoubtedly calm, moderate, and soften you. In 
fact, those legislators of virtue, those precept- 
ers whom you have followed, have carried, in 
my opinion, the duties of men beyond the bounds 
of nature. We may, in speculation, proceed as 
far as we please; elevate uurselves to the stars; 
but in practice, in reality, there are limits at 
which we must stop. Pardon notbing, they say. 
But I answer pardon, by all means, when there 
is room forindulgence. Give no attention to any 
personal considerations. And I say we ought 
to have no regard tothem, farther than duty and 
equity allow. Suffer not yourselves to be touch-, 
ed with compassion—Never, indeed, to such a 
degree as to enfeeble the authority of the laws, 
but always, as far as humanity, the first law of. 
all, prescribes. Be inflexible in your sentiments.- 
Aye, if none better are proposed .or occur to you. 
Thus spoke the great Scipio, who had like you, 
Cato, the reputation of a man of great informa- 
tion, of a man almost divine in his domestic dis- 
cipline; but whom, the philosophy of which he 
made profession, drawn from the same sources 
with yours, had not rendered more severe than 
a man ought to be, and who, on the con-rary. 
has always past for the mildest of all men. Læ- 
lins had taken the same lessons, and who ever 
had more softness of manners, or rendered wis- 
dom more amiable? I might say as much of 
Gallus, of Philip; but I choose rather. to take 
examples from your own house. Who of us 
have not heard of Cato the Censor, one of your 
most illustrious ancestors? And who ever was 
more measured in his conduct and in his princi- 
ples: more tractable, more easy in the commerce 
- of life? When you praised him in your pleading 
“with equal justice and dignity, you quoted him 
as a domestic model, whom you proposed to 
imitate. The tics of blood, the relations of cha- 
racter, give you a beiter right, it is true, than 
any of us; but nevertheless, I regard him as an 
example for ine, as well as for yourself; and if 
you could also, to your natural severity, unite a 
little of his facility and softness, all the qualities 
you possess would not indeed be the better, but 
would become more amiable. | 
‘“ Thus, to return, to what I said at first, the 
name of Cato ought to be separated from this 
cause: his authority ought to be of no weight in 
a legal investigation, or at least to have no influ- 
ence but in doing good: Attack us by facts. 
What would you have, Cato? What do you de- 
mand? Upon whatis your accusation supported? 
You rise up against intrigue. I defend it not. 
You reproach me with justifying in the tribunals, 
what I have proscribed by my laws; I have pro- 
scribed intrigue, and I defend innocence. Ac- 
cuse nothing but crimes and I join you. Prove 
that Murena has committed them, and I will 
acknowledge that my own laws condemn him.” 
[ To be continued.) 


zee 
T ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
[Translated from the French.) 
[Continued from No. 37.] 
COMEDY. l 


Let us proceed to the subject of bclles-lettres, 
which will form one of the principal articles of your 
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journal. Itis your purpose to devote much atten- 
tion to dramatic productions. This project is the 
more reasonable, as:our theatre is more chaste, and 
is become a school of morality. You will undoubt- 
edly avoid the example of some periodical writers, 
who endeavour to depreciate all their contempora- 
ries, and to depress the arts, of which a good 
journalist ought to be the champion. To Molière 
the preference is justly due, over all comic writers, 
of every age, and of every country ; but let not this 
preference be exclusive. Imitate the wise Italians, 
who place Raphaël in the first rank, but refuse not 
their admiration to Paul Veronese, Carrachi, Cor- 
regio, Domiuicain, &c. Molicre is first; but it 
would be unjust and ridiculous, to deny to le Joucur 
rank with his best productions. It is worthy only 
of a man devoid of justice and of taste, to refuse 
his esteem to lee Menechme, and not to be hig “ly 
delighted with fe Legatatre universel. He, who is 
not pleased with Regnard, is not worthy to be an 
admirer of Molière. 

Have the courage to avow, that many of our 
minor pieces, such as, fe Grondeur, le galant Jar- 
dinier, la Pupfille, &c. are superior to the greater 
portion of the minor picces of Molière; I say 
superior, in delicate delineation of character, in wit, 
which abounds in most of them, and even in refined 
and chastened pleasantry. | 

` It is not my ‘intention to give a detailed account 
of the infinite variety of modern pieces, nor, by 
applauding a few authors, to whom, perhaps. even 
that applause would be unsatisfactory, to offend a 
great number of persons; but, when such works, 
as le Prejuge a la mode, replete with correct deline- 
ations of character and manners, and possessing 
high interest, shall be given to the world; when 
Frenchmen shall be so fortunate, as to receive pre- 
sents of such intrinsic worth as le Glorieux, Jet me 
intreat you, not to diminish their success, under 
the pretence, that they are not comedies in the 
style of Molière. Avoid that despicable perverse- 


| ness, which flows from envy; seek not to proscribe 


the tender, melting scenes, which are found in 
these works: for, when a comedy, besides its ap- 
propriate merit, possesses that also, of exciting in- 
terest; we must be in a very surly mood, to be 
angry, because an additional pleasure is afforded to 
the public. 

I dare to assert, that, if the excellent pieces of 
Molière possessed a little more interest, their ‘re- 
presentation woul! command more general atten- 
tion; le Affeanthrofie would not only secure our 
esteem, but attract crowded audiences. Comedy 
should not degenerate into insipid, whining tra- 

edy: the art of extending its limits, without con- 
Gundi» them with those of tragedy, is a great 
art, which merits encouragement, and which it is 
disgraceful to destroy. To give a finished sketch 
of a dramatic production, is also a great art. 1 have 
always estimated the genius of young men, accord- 
ing to the detail which they gave of a new picce, 
whose representation they had just witnessed; and 
I have remarked, that all those, who best acquitted 
themselves, were those, who have since acquired 
the highest reputation in their professions. So true 


is it, generally, that the spirit of business, and 


the genuine spirit of the belles-lettres, are the 
same. 

To expose in terms perspicuous, and elegant, 
a subject, which is sometimes confused ; and, with- 
out attending to the distribution of the acts, to il- 
lustrate the intrigue and the dénouement, to narrate 
them as an interesting history, to draw the charac- 
ters at a single stroke, to mention those circum- 
stances, in which more or less of probability, or of 
dexterity, was apparent; to retain the most happy 
verses, instantly to perceive the general merit, or 
to detect the general defects of style ; all this I have 
sometimes seen achieved, but it is a rare achieve- 
ment, even among men of letters, who devote their 


attention particularly to it: for, to certain minds. 


it is more facile, to pursue the train of their 
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own ideas, than to give an account of the ideas of 
others. 
TRAGEDY, 

_ My observations on tragedy, will vary but little 
frem those which I have made on comedy. You 
know what glory this illustrious art has shed upon 
France: an art more difficult than comedy, and 
superior to it, because, to compose a fine tragedy, 
the author must posscss the genuine spirit of 
poetry ; but comedy requires only some talents of 
versification. 

You, who so well understand Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, will not seek a vain recompense for the 
labour which it has cost you, to acquire a know- 
ledge of them, in the contemptible pleasure of 
preferring them, in violation of your sentiments, 
to our great French authors. Recollect, Sir, that, 
when I challenged you, to shew me, in the tragic 
authors of antiquity, fragments comparable to cer- 
tain traits even in the inferior pieces of P. Corneille, 
you acknowledged, that it was impossible. These 
traits of which 1 speak, were, for instance, the fol- 
lowing verses of the tragedy of Nicomede. ‘1 will,’ 
says Prusias.” 7 


Ecouter a la fois lamour & la nature, 
Etre père & mari dans cette conjoncture. 


Nicomedce. ; f 
Seigneur, voulez-vous bien vous en fier à moi? 
Ne soyez l'un ni l'autre. 

Prusias. 
Eh! que dois-je etre! 
Nicomede. 
Roi. 

Reprenez hantement ce noble caractére. 
Un veritable Roi n'est ni mari, ni père: - 
Il regarde son trône, & rien de plus. Regnez; 
Rome vous craindra plus que vous ne la craignez. ¢ 


Yu will not infer, that the last pieces of this 
ather of the theatre are perfect, because they emit 
such brilliant coruscations: join with the public, in 
ucknowledging their extreme imbecility. 

Agesilaus and Surena cannot diminish the honour 
which Cinna and Polyeucte confer upon France. 
M. de Fontenelle, nephew of the great Corneille, 
says, in the life of his uncle, that, if the proverb, 
Sas bcautiful as the Cid,’ was too soon forgotten, it 
is attributable to authors, who were interested in 
its suppression. No, it was as impossible for 
authors. to effect the suppression of the proverb, 
as to effect that of the Cid. Corneille himself 
abolished it; itis attributable tp Cinna. Say not 
with the Abbe de Saintc-Pierre, that fifty years 
hence the pieces of Racine will no longer be re- 
presented on the theatre. I pity our children, if 
they relish not these master-picces of elegance. 
kow must their hearts be formed, if Racine cease 
to interest them ? 

-lt is probable, that the works of the celebrated 
authors of the age of Louis XIV. will exist as long 
as the French language. But discourage not their 
successors, by assuring them, that the career is re- 
plete, and that there is no room. Corneille is de- 
fective in interest; Racine is often not sufficiently 
tragical. The authors of Venceslas, of Radamiste, 
and of £lectre, with their great deflects, possess 


I o 


«Iwil, says Prusias, 
Lis:en at once to nature and to love, 
In this conjuncture be, father and husband. 


i Nicomedes. 
May I, my Lord, presume counsel to give? 
Neither a husband, nor a father be. 


Prusias. 
Ah! what then should 1 be? 


Nicomedes. 
. A King. Resume, 
Nobly resume that splendid character. 
A genuine monarch neither father is, | 
Nor husband. In his throne, his soul is centred. 
Reign; and strike terror into haughty Rome, 


t Nicomede, Tragedie, Acte IV. Scène III. 


Pt 


r 
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We were much surprised to find, that the 
Canterbury ‘Tales, the most important, as well 
as the most exquisite of Chaucer’s productions, 
have attracted so little of Mr. Godwin’s aitention. 
He might have displayed, in commenting upon 
poems as varicd ‘In subject as in beauty, his 
whole knowledge of the manners of the middle 
ages, were it ten times more extensive. But 
‘Mr. Godwin, beginning probably to write be- 
fore he had considered either the nature of 
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i ies. į i . describes himself as walking in Friday Street, in the | Godwin combats, and in our opinion successful] 
oo pila eect a ied aoe city of London, and observing there the arms he had the opinion of those who deny the hooskrabie 
y : : ` seen alway s borne by the family of Scrope hung out as claim of Thomas Chaucer, to call the et fath 
pieces will always remain on the French theatre, a sign. ‘This inconsiderable circumstance immediately ke : NE poet lather; 
since they have maintained their pre-eminence, | excites an interest in the patriarch of the English lan- and he has vindicated the relation, which the 
although performed by different actors, for this is | guage, and English poetry. The Scropes were his Dremeé of Chaucer unquestionably bears te the 
the proper test of a tragedy. What shall I say of | friends. Hs sary eee aie he a History of John of Gaunt. S 
Manlius, a piece worthy of Corneille, and of the eee ahs i euler oe a oo ae Ban The critical dissertations upon Troilus and 
fine character of Ariane, and of the high interest | 771" 59s aS itis no ink, nop | Creseide, and Chaucer’s other poems, hare con- 
j MES ; its sign? Nay,’ replied the other, ‘ it is no inn, idevabl t. Th th ducti f 
which predominates in Amasis? I will not speak } are these the arms of Scrope; they are the shield of a | S!Gerable merit. 4 hey are the pro uction of a man 
of the tragedies written during the Jast twenty | Cheshire family of the name cf Grosvenor” In Chau- who has read poetry with taste aud feeling ; and 
years: as I have composed sume of them, it Le- } cer, the thus addressing himself to a person unknown, | we wish sincerely, that instead of the strange 
_longs not to me to appreciate the merit of contem- | 18 no evidence of a vulgar, indelicate, e undiscrimi- farrago which he calls the life of Chaucer, he 
ae r eif: i rd of my | Hating mind. It shews that he was a character, not | paq given us a correct edition of the miscellane- 
poraries superior to myself ; and, in rega y fastidious enough to refuse to interest itself in trifles, 
dramatic works, I can only say, and request you | and frank, even and afable in his intercourse with | OUS poetry of the author, upon the same plan 
to inform your readers, that I correct them daily. | mankind.’ Vol. ii. p. 569. ae sok l i S Canterbury haie 
But, when a new piece shall appear, say not IA ‘ : Is true, that we could not have expected from 
with the odious w of A E and of And all this is to be T red iy z ee Mr. Godwin, either the extensive learning or the 
so many other pamphiets: the fiece is excellent, or, sks of a a e Gey : i a fhe a. accuracy of illustration which Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
it is miserable; or, such an act is impertinent, such a | Menlary Curiosity. pS Oe fhe: BS displayed. But, as already noticed, his critical 
hart is despicable. Support your opinion by sub- | Tacters ought to supersede that of the ai persed disquisitions have occasional merit; and be might 
stantial proofs, and let the public prouounce. Be | l ee doe an ae ni accurately from | have pleaded the ancient prerogative of commen- 
assured, the decree will be against you, whenever meen wee pe NGAPTI th Be Peer ee tators, for writing ina more rambling and diffusive 
you shall decide without proof, even should that |. Meee hae nia a P 2 ay il à | style than is consistent with the dignity of history 
decision be correct; for it is not your judgment mil aed and proc pares A ha rere or biography. Mr. Godwin is sometimes rather 
«that is required, but the report of a case, on which ie d, we ee Ae partes a e a ihe hasty in his critical conclusions. He exclaims 
the public is to decide. RA T RN Hy - ST aes for beating a | 2eainst Chaucer, for ¢ polluting the portrait of 
What will give peculiar value to your journal, ria i hig unet T sol A A je ka (Creseide’s) virgin character in the beginning of 
is the care which you shall take, to draw compari- | “"anciscan Iriar in Fleet Street. ae T $ the poem, with so low and pitiful a joke as 
sons between novel pieces and those of foreign aes 9 ae BA n E a this— 
SONNITIES: which may be fonnded on the same sub- ‘en (a = ra a re hia uarto. Por in the ‘ But whether that she children had or none, | 
ject. In the last century, this point was neglected 8 SKINE OU q d a I rede it not, therefore I let it gone? vol. i. p. 305. 
in the disquisition on the Cid: only a few verses of | first place, it is naturally connected with the 
the Spanish original were cited; the situations | h!story of Fleet Street, and Fleet Ditch, and the _ If Mr. Godwin had perused the poem atten- 
ought to have been compared. Suppose, that the | Fleet Prison, and of Fleta the law-book, and o tively, he would have seen that no joke was in- 
Manlius of la Fosse, were now presented to us, | the Fleet or Royal Navy, with some account o tended, and that Creseide was no maiden, but 
for the first time; it would be a high gratification which (so naturally bearing upon the life of | in fact a young widow. ~ 
to your readers to have the English tragedy. of Chaucer) the reader must no doubt have been P Ailsa widow ewan dhe E T 
which it is an imitation, exhibited to their view. ety sae Serer es rane of nels te ta tate Beer ae ae ace eaten tee 
: ur relative to the | the ine would have happily introduced a history l fies 
Ae ee the erro- of the silver cuinage, with au abbreviate of the i And again. when invited by Pandarus to do 
neous opinion, which is generally entertained, that Femple records, frem the earhest period to the | ROnour to May, 
the English have not permitted the subject of present day; and the poiitical justice of fine and s Eighe! God forbid, quod she, what! be ye mad? 
Phedra to be introduced on their theatre. Inform ! 1Mprisonment might have been discussed In a Is thar a wrdonce’s lfe, so God you save? 
your readers, that the Phedra of Smith is one of separate chapter. ‘Thirels, the menuon of the, . ar ya oo pa a pame 
the finest pieces of which London can boast. In- { t ranciscan, would have paved the way with great Ir Sie ene lk etree. a ae ie i 
form them, tbat the author has closely imitated | propriety for a history of the mendicant orders, To bide, and rede cn h ly saintis lives: 
Racine, even in the amour of Hippolytus; that he | and bave saved Mr. Godwin the trouble and dis- Let maidins gon to dance and young wives,’ 
has blended the intrigue of Phedra with that of | grace of foisting it in clsewiere, upon a much 
Bajazet, and that still he boasts of having drawn | more flimsy pretext. (vol. ii. pe 20.) But, 
every thing from Euripides. 1 think that your | above ail, the cause of the scuffle, and the drub- 
readers would be charmed with a comparison of | bing itseif, would have led to many a learned 
some scenes of the Grecian, the Latin, the French, | dissertation. It is probable that one or both 
and the English Phedra. Thus, in my opinion, | partics were in liquor. If so, when, how, or with 
would temperate and sound criticism perfectionate | what liquor did they become intoxicated? Was 
the taste of the French, and perhaps Europe. But | it with wine of Ape, or of Chepe; with Malverie, ; 
what piece of sound criticism has been produced | or with Hippocras? Was it together or sepa-- 
since that of the French academy on the Cid? rately? And can any light be thrown upon the 
and even that is almost as incomplete, as the Cid | combat, from the similar affray betwixt Justice. 


itself. Shallow when an Inn’s of court man, and Sam-;| tS subject, or the probable length of his work, 
z= son Stockfish the fruiterer? Again, itis probable'| Bad exhausted both his limiis and materials Ses 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. that the quarrel originated in some theological’ | he came to the topic upon which be ought prin- 
CRITICISM . dispute, —and the vast and thorny field of con- PT Eea z e sne ee A 

ere Edinburgh Review ] troversy might have been accurately surveyed, | Of the several pilgrims, so exquisitely described, 


that each individual passes before the eyes of the 
reader, and so admirably contrasted with each 
other; their conversation and manners, the gal- 
lantry of the Knight and Squire, the affected 
sentimentality of the Abbess, the humour of mine 
-Host, and the Wife of Bath; the pride of the 
Monk, the humility of the Parson, the learning 
and poverty of the Scholar, with the rude but 
comic portraits of the interior characters, are, in 


to enable the reader to x upon tbe precise spot: 
The public are indebted to Mr. Godwin for the occupied by the disputants. Perhaps Chaucer 
recovery of Chaucer’s evidence in a question | offended the friar by the freedom of his conver- 
about bearing arms, occurring betwixt Scrope salion,—-and why not insert all the jocose and 
and Grosvenor ;* but the manner in which it is | satirical passages of the Canterbury ‘Tales? To 
narrated, is a good illustration of the strained illustrate the nature of the beating, Mr. Godwin 
inferences concerning Chaucer's temper and dis- might have described— 
position, deduced by his biographer from the 
most common and trivial occurrences. 


‘ Your souse, your wherit and your dowst, 
Tugs on the hair, your bob o’the lips, your thump, 


a EE Bien aad sue ees: ——your kick, the fury of a foot, the history of she life and age of Chaucer, of 
undeformed by haughtiness and reserve i Ga Whose indignation commonly is stamped which they form a living picture, passed over in 
entering into a certain degree of social intercourse ji _ Upon the hinder quarters a - ee, profound silence, or with very slight notice. The 

` trivial occasions. ‘his particular is strongly confirmed Scie giversand cre truth is, Mr. Godwin’s speed and strength were 

A : 


to us by the curious record of his testimony, in the 


expended before he came within sight the 
cause of arms between Scrope and Grosvenor. He l, i A 


goal, and he saw himself compelled with a faint 
apology to abandon that part of his subject whìch 
must bave been universally interesting. The 
few remarks which he has made upon the Can- 
terbury Tales, induce us to belieye that he has 


All which knowledge is unfortunately lost to the 
maaa | world, perhaps through tke ill-considered inter- 
* We hold this to be the only circumstance of impor- | ("ence of Mr. Phillips the publisher. 
tance, which Mr. Godwin’s researches have brought to Some particular passages of the life, are less 
light; and so far our thanks are due to him. fancifully and more correctly delineated. Mr, 


seen and regretted his error; but it is a poor 
excuse, after writing a huge book, to tell the 
reader that it is but ‘ superficial work,’ because 
the author ‘came a novice to such an undertak~ 
ing.’ (See Pretace.) It is the duty of an editor, 
to collect and arrange his materials before he 
begins to print his work ; nor will the public be 
satisfied with an apology. which ought either to: 
have deterred him from the undertaking entirely, 
or at least to have retarded the execution of it, 
till study and labour had supplied the defects of 
superficial information. As Mr. Godwin is un- 
questionably a man of strony parts, we by ne 
means discourage him from applying himself to 
illustrate the history of his country, but we would 
advise him in future, to read before he writes, 
and not merely while he is writing. 

The history of s Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster,’ occupies a considerable 
‘portion of these volumes. He is styled in the 
title page, Chaucer’s near ‘ friend and kinsman ;' 
an abuse of words, if, as we conceive, kineman 
can only be correctly used to express a blood 
relation. John of Gaunt was undoubtedly Chau- 
cer’s patron, and ultimately stood in a certain 
degree of affinity to him, by marrying his con- 
cubine, a sister of the poet’s wile ; but this con- 
nection could not give to the bard a portion of the 
blood of the Plantagenets, or render bim in any 
sense the kinsman of the duke of Lancaster. In 
-the historical part of his work, Mr. Godwin has 
proposed to himself a splendid plan. Antiquities 
had, in his opinion, hitherto been the province 
of 


—t men of cold tempers, and sterile imaginations,’ 
whose works. are compiled ‘with such narrow views, 
so total an absence of discrimination, and such an une 
suspeciing ignorance of the materials of which man is 
made, that the perusal of them tends for the most part 
to siipity tie sense, and to imbue the soul with moping 
and lifelsos dejection. Ir was my with, had my power 
hed equal pace with my strong t.clination, to carry the 
Worn gs ot darcy and the spirit of philosophy into the 
INvesiiyarion Of ages past.. I was anxious to rescue, for 
a moment, the illustrious dead from the jaws of the 
grave, to male them pass in review betore me, to 
quesvion their spirits, and record their answers. I 
wished to make myself their master of ceremonies, to 
introduce my reader to their familiar speech, and to 
enable him to feel, for the instant, as if he had lived 
with Cuaucer.’? Preface, x. 


This is well proposed, and expressed with 
that dignified contempt of his predecessors’ la- 
bours, which especially becomes an author at 
the moment when he is about: to avail himself 
of the information they afford him. But it is 
one thing to call spirits from the vasty deep, and. 
another to compel their obedience to the invoca-' 
tione When we expected to see the heroes of 
Cressy and Poiticrs stalk past in the rude and 
antiquated splendor of chivalry, as perchance 
they might have appeared upon the summons 
of Warton, Ellis, or some such cold-tempered, 
sterile-minded antiquary, the philosophical phan- 
tasmagoria of Mr. Godwin presented us with a 
very different set of beings. It seems to have 
been his rule, that if-it be dificult to think like 
our ancestors, it is very easy to make them think 
like ourselves; and therefore, whatever motives 
Mr. Godwin himself esteems praiseworthy and 
laudable, he imputes to his hero John of Gaunt, 
with all the liberality and contempt for congruity 
of the worthy squire who equipped his Vandyke 
portraits with modern periwigs. In this respect, 
the work reminds us of a particular class of no- 
vels, said to be ‘founded on real history,’ in 

_ which the dramatis ficreone are assumed frorn the 
ages of chivalry, but apparelled in the sickly 
trim of sentiment peculiar to the Grevilles and 
Julias of Mr. Lane’s half-bound duodecimos. Mr. 

` Godwin’s dukes and knights hold, in like man- 
her, the language, we had almost said the cant, 
of his sq-disunt philosophy; and argue as 
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learnedly of the nature of the human mind, of 
cause and effect, and all tha’, as it they had 
occasionally presided at Coachmakers Hall. 
The duke of Lancaster was unquestionably the 
wisest prince of his time; yet his honored shade 
must forgive us, if we deem hun incapable of 
framing the profound and polite oration which 
he is here supposed to address to Chaucer, upon 
his being appointed an ambassador. We can 
only afford room to insert the following grand 
finale: ¢ Man is a complex being, and ts affected 
with mixed considerations; and your contem- 
poraries will listen with far different feelings to 
your beautiful and elevated productions, if they 
flow from an ambassador and a minister of state, 
than if you remained obscurely sheltered under 
your natal roof, in the city in which you were 
born, or sequestered among the groves and 
streams which adorn your neighbourhood at 
Woodstock.’ And this twaddling stuff is sup- 
posed to be spoken by John of Gaunt, and zo 
Geoffrey Chaucer! And this is carrying ‘ the 
workings of fancy,’ and ‘ tlfe spirit of philoso- 
phy,’ into the investigation of ages past, and 
‘ rescuing the ilNustrious dead from the jaws of 
the grave!’ Imbued ‘ with moping and lifeless 
dejection, and stupified’ as we are, after the 
perusal of two huge quarto volumes of incoherent 
narrative of trite sentiment, we cannot help feel- 
ing, at such absurdity, a momentary impulse of 
surprise and indignation! 

Of the miscellaneous information contained in 
these volumes, we cannot be expected to treat at 
length, especially as the greater part of it has 
nothing to do with the proper subject of the beok. 
It seems to us, that Mr. Godwin, a novice, as 
he himself informs us, in the study of ancient 
history, had applied himself to his task with the 
ardour of a proselyte. Eyery fact, every peculiar 
view of manners which occurred in the course 
‘of his reading, had to him the charms of novelty; 
and he was benevolently carer to communicate 
.ta others the information which he had just ac- 
quired. But, unfortunately, a mind which has 
newly received a fresh train of ideas, is almost 
invariably found incapable te abridge or digest 
thèm, as no man can draw a map of a country 
which he traverses for the firsttime. Upon sub- 
jects not familiar to our thoughts, we must be 
contented to express ourselves with the crude 
prolixity of the works from which we have de- 
rived our information; and our attempts to be 
copious and distinct, will commonly produce but 
a string of tedious-and ill-combined extracts. 
instead of a concise and luminous system. Hence 
thé long, dull, and unnecessary details with 
which Mr. Godwin has favoured us upon every 
subject which crossed his path. He could but 
write in proportion as he read, and empty his 
common-place as fast ouly as he filled it. A 
comprehensive view of his subject we cannot 
nossibly find in his writings; for it was at no 
time wholly before his own eyes. He knew not 
when or where to stop; and, in fact, was forced, 
from mere want of room, to abandon his work, 
half-finished, at the moment it became most in- 
teresting. 

Some of the dissertations, cons:dcred abstract- 
edly, possess considerable merit; and we cannot 
refuse praise to the industry of Mr. Godwin, who 
has acquired a great fund of knowledge, however 
ill arranged, upon subjects to whici be was so 
lacly an utter stranger. We have already said, 
that we would be pleased to see some parts of 
his book arranged as notes upon Chaucer’s poems. 
We find it impossible ' to pict them in a pile of 
noisome and musty chaff;’ but when they are 
brought forward in a work arranged.upon a bct- 
ter plan, our approbation shall be conferred much 
more willingly than our present censure. A 
natural consequence of the hurry with which Mr. 
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Godwin has compiled his work, is the inaccuracy 
which has occasionally crept in, although less 
frequently than we could have thought possible. 
Vere, for example, the favourite of Richard IT, 
is likened to ‘ Carr, the minion of James I, with 
these advantages in favour of the former, that 
he was of «n ancient family, and Carr an upstart,’ 
p. 366. This is a mistake. Carr, or Ker, earl 
of Somerset, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Ker of Fairnyhirst, the chief a very ancient and 
powerful family, now represented by the marquis 
of Lothian. As he had unfortunely little perso- 
nal merit, itis hard to deprive bim of the ad- 
vantage of birth, which he really possessed. 
The universal predominance of the French lan- 
guage in the reign of Edward IIT, is expressed 
with rather too much latitude, vol. i. p. 18. Pre- 
vious to the birth ef Chaucer, a remarkable 
change had begun to take place in this particul: r. 
Histories, and Jong poems of devotion and chi- 
valry, were already translated out of the Romance 
or French language into English, and these in 
such numbers, as sufficiently to demonstrate that 
they were not required for the use of the lower 
and middle classes alone. We should have been 
pleased to have seen the authority upon which 
the romances of Ae-ert sane peur and Robert le 
diable ave ascribed to Waer, having esteemed 
these tales of later date than the Roman de Rou. 
The story of Anlaf the Dane, who is said to have 
penetrated into king Athelstane’s tent, disguised 
as a minstrel, is rather apocryphal. especiallywith 
the miraculous decoration of William of Malmes- 
bury. Mr. Godwin seems to entertain some 
doubt of John of G:iunt's flight into Scotland, 
and residence at Holyroodhouse. But no fact 
can be better attested. Andrew of Winton, a 
contemporary historian, has dedicated a chapter 
to show 


r 


t Qhwen of Longcastele the Duke, 
Refute inul Scotland tuk.’ Book IX. c. 4. 


He mentions particularly his progress, in which 
he was attended by Earl William of Douglas, 
frem Berwick to Huddingion, and thence to 
Edinburgh— \ 


\ 
‘ And intil Haly-rwde-hows that Abbay 
Thai made him for to take herbry.’ 


This circumstance, and the more recent asylum 
aferded to Henry VI. are probably alluded to by 
Molinet, when he terms that country 


* De tous siecles, le mendre 
Et le plus tollerant.’ 


The style of Mr. Godwin’s life of Chaucer is, 
in our apprehension, uncommonly depraved, ex- 
hibiting the opposite deflects of meanness and 
of bombast. This is especially evident in those 
sentimental flourishes with which he has gar- 
nished his narrative, and which appear to us to 
be executed in a most extraordinary taste. In 
the fullowing simile, for example, we hardly 
know whether most to admire the elegance and 
power of conception, or the happy ease and dig- 
hity of expression. 

t Jrs slender pillars (the author is treating of the later 
Gothic architecture, may possess various excellencies, 
but they are certainly not magnitcent; and the shafts 
by which the pillars are frequently surrounded have an 
insignificant air, suyyesting to us an idea of fragility, 
and alinust reminding us of the bumble vebicle through 
whch an Erguish or German rustic inbales the fumes of 
ihe Intiun weed? Vol. 1. p. 145. 


In p. 181, we hear of ‘a tune, in which the 
luxuriance and multiplicity of musical sounds 
obscures and tramfdce with disdain ufion the majestic 
simpiicity of words? in other places we find the 
t techiicuittics of justice,'—* the religious nerve of 
the soul of man’—young knights who looked upon 
the field of Roncesvalles with ¢ augmented circus 
lation’m=eunfirshortencd figures =—an ' ancient baron 
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neighboured to a throne,’ and sundry other new 
and whimsical expressions. Buteven these con- 
ceited barbarisms offend us Jess than the execra- 
ble taste displayed in the following account of 
Chaucer's early studies. 


* He gave himself up to the impressions of nature, and 
to the sensations he experienced. He studied the writ- 
ings of his contemporaries, and of cer:ain of the an- 
cients. He was learned according to the learning of 
his age. He wrote, because he felr himselt impelled to 
write. He analyzed the models which were betere him. 
He sought to please his friends and tellow scholars in 
the two Universities. He aspired to an exteusive and 
lasting reputation.’ Vol i. p. 436. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Godwin considers 
these short sentences, as the true model of a 
nervous and concise style. Lor our part, we 
find the sense so poor and trite, when compared 
with the pithy and sententious mede of delivery, 
that we feel in our closet the same shame we have 
sometimes experienced in the theatre, when a 
fourth-rate actor has ex 'osed himself by mouth- 
ing, slapping his pockets. and, according to stave 
phrase, making the most of a trifling part. We 
will not pursue this subject any further, although 
we could produce from these ponderous tumes 
some notable instances of the mock heroic, and 
of the tone of false and affected sentiment. Such 
passages have tempted us to exclaim with Pan- 
darus (dropping only one letter of his cjacula- 
tion), 

© Alas! alas! so noble a creature 
As is aman should reden * such ordure!” 


Upon the whole, Mr. Godwin’s friends have, 
in one respect, great reason to be satisfied with 
the progress of his convalescence. We hope 
and trust, that the favourable symptoms of his 
case may continue. He is indeed now and then 
very low; or, in other words, uncommonly dull; 
but there is no apparent return of that fever of 
the spirits, which alarmed us so much in his 
original publications. The insurrection of Jack 
Straw (a very dangerous topic) produces only a 
faint and moderate aspiration breathed towards 
the ‘sacred doctrines of equality,’ which it is 
admitted are too apt to be ‘rashly, superficially, 
and irreverently acted upon. involving their dis- 
ciples in the most fearful calamity.’ The dis- 
grace of Alice Pierce, ov Perrers, the chere amte 
of Edward III, or, as Mr. Godwin delicately 
terms her, ‘ the chosen companion of his hours 
of retirement and leisure,’ calls down his resent- 
ment against the turbulence and rudeness of the 
Good Parliament. But Jess could hardly have 
been expected from the author of the Memoirs 
of a late memorable female. 

We cannot help remarking that the principles 
of a modern philosopher continue to alarm the 
public, after the good man himself has abandoned 
them, just as the very truest tale will sometimes 
‘be distrusted from the habitual falsehood of the 
narrator. We fear this may have incommoded 
Mr. Godwin in his antiquarian researches, more 
than he seems to be aware of. When he com- 
plains that private collectors declined ‘to part 
with their treasures for a short time out of their 
own hands,’ did it never occur to Mr. Godwin 
that the maxims concerning property, contained 
in his Political Justice, were not altogether cal- 
culated to conciliate confidence in the author? 


But, upon the whole, the Life of Chaucer, if 


an uninteresting, is an innocent performance; 
and were its prolixities and superfluities unspar- 
ingly pruned (which would reduce the work to 
about one-fourth of its present size), we would 


consider it as an accession of some value to 
English literature. l 


ee 
* For dreden, 
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MISCELLANY. 


ON NEGLECTING THE PRACTICE OF DRINK- 
ING HEALTH AT TABLE. 


Tardé Cyathos mihi das; cedò sané: bené mihi; bene 
vobis. PLautlus. 


SIR, , 

I lately addressed to you a few observations on 
the omission of grace at table; and I now beg 
leave to add some remarks on another omission, 
which fashion seems to recommend, but which 
is countenanced neither by the examples of the 
ancients, nor by reason, nor by a sense of pro- 
priety. I observed, on my visit to my old friend 
in London, that the friendly practice of drinking 
health at dinner was, in most of the fashionable 
families, very much on the decline, and in many, 
totally omitted. Indeed the omission arises from 
a principle which seems very much to prevail in 
the present age, and-which aims at the abolition 
of all forms and ceremonies, as meaning nothing, 
and at the same time giving trouble and exclud- 
ing ease. Forms and ceremonies undoubtedly 
have their utility, or they would not have been 
universally retained in every age and nation, 
which history has recorded. But allowing some 
forms to be without meaning, I cannot suppose, 
unless I throw a severer reflection on the friend- 
ship and hospitality of modern times than 1 
chuse, that the drinking of health is, without ex- 
ception, a senseless and empty ceremony. A 
man of a warm and a friendly heart usually feels 
a sentiment of cordial kindness, when be holds 
the cup of refreshment in his hand, and wishes 
health aud happiness to his friends, who are par- 
taking with him, of the same innocent and ne- 
cessary pleasure. 

The custom prevailed among the Greeks, who 
carried the elegance which they displayed in the 
polite arts to the table and social circle, assem- 
bled to enjoy the pleasures of the palate and of 
discourse. Homer, indeed, has given the model 
in the first book of the Ihad, who says of the gods 
at their feast, 

Xeusriog drweices 
Audiat trAAnrouse 


The manner of drinking to each other resem- 
bled what is called among us pledging. The 
person who drank to his friend was said +pexsas, 
or to drink first. He drank a part of the cup. 
and then handed the rest to the triend whom he 
had named. The words which passed on the 
Occasion were rpo~ire cor yarws, to which the per- 
son saluted, AwpeCasm aro cov ndses, which may be 
thus freely translated: I have the honor to drink 
to you—I pledge you with pleasure. 

It was also the custom, after due respect paid 
to the gods, to drink to absent friends; and, as 
an emblem of sincerity, it was established as a 
law never to dilute the wine drunk on this occa- 
sion. 

I shal not trouble you with various proofs that 
the custom of drinking health is justified by the 
example of the politest people of antiquity. It 
would be easy to collect them from the writers 
dn antiquities; but the instance alledged is sufh- 
cient for my purpose, and will serve to confute 
those, who hint that the custom is unpolite. 

There is surely something peculiarly brutal in 
sitting down to meals without ever thinking of 
God or man; in neglecting the grace, and omit- 
ting the form of wishing health and happiness 
to those who sit at the same table. We have 
seen that it is contrary to the practice of antiqui- 
ty, and of almost all people in the world, who, 
though they varied in the forms of the table, 
agreed in the essential points, in giving glory to 
God on higa, and testifying good-will towards 
men. 

Your's, &c. 
A RATIONAL FORMALIST.e 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CONRAD'S EDITION OF 
GOLDSMITIN'S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
Having, in a late paper, mentioned, with a 

probation, the new and improved edition of Gold- 
smith’s essays, published by Mess. Conrads, we 
are happy to have so early an opportunity, to no- 
tice The Citizen of the World, now, forthe first 
time, republished from acorrect copy. Perhaps 
no portion of Goldsmith’s works has been more 
deformed by the errors of typography, and the 
blunders of ignorance, than The Citizen of the 
World, as it is found in Parsons’s edition. Whole 
sentences are omitted, paragraphs transposed, 
and the author's meaning confounded aad pollu- 
ted by every species of depravation. The text, 
orginally printed in haste, inthe Public Ledger, 
was never scrupulously regulated, until the com- 
plete edition of Goldsmith's works was under- 
taken in the year 1803. 

These delightiul volumes, replete with enter- 
tainment, and presenting excellent models of a 
style, familiar, but not mean, and easy, without 
negligence, are now published in a neat and com- 
,modious style. “Phe Editor recommends these 
amusing essays to the juvenile American. By 
studying them with assiduity, he will gradually 
purify himself from Indian barbarisms, and de- 
miccratic jargon. 

THE EDINBURG REVIEW. 

This elaborate and sprightly Journal. which 
more than once, we have had reason to com- 
mend in no vulgar strain of backneyed flattery, 
is, agreeably to information, derived from the 
Editors themselves, conducted upon a princi- 
ple of Selection: it takes no notice of insignifi- 
cant works, but enters very fully into the discus- 
sion of those, that seem entitled to attention. 
Combining in some manner the representative 
functions of a Review, with the independence of 
original discussion; comprehending every forcign 
publication, which an extensive continental cor- 
respondence can procure; and distinguished by 
an impartiality, which no party-zcal has yet pre- 
tended to call in question ; it lays claim to the 
support of those, woo are not satisfied with the 
indolent and indiscriminating profusion of other 
Journals. 

The Editors were silent upon these preten- 

sions, till they saw how the public was likely to 
receive them. Their success has been much 
beyond their expectation, and, they believe, be- 
yond any former example. In spite of the size 
bf their volume, the remoteness of their situa- 
tion, and all the disadvantages of inexperience, 
they were enabled, even in their second number, 
to equal the circulation of several of the establish- 
ed Journals of the metropolis ; and they have 
been convinced, by the constant increase of the 
demand, that, to secure the patronage of the 
public, it is only necessary to deserve it, by a 
diligent and conscientious discharge of their 
duty. 
In this and the preceding Port Folio, we have 
copicd from this new Journal, a most acute, 
witty, and well-deserved censure of that enor- 
mous excrescence of literature, Godwin’s Life 
of Chaucer. 


Tsomas CampBELL, author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, is writing at London an Allegorical 
Poem, illustrative of a series of designs, by one 
of the Princesses. The subject is Cupid turned 
Volunteer. . 


SouraEy is engaged on a History of Portu- 
gal. 
| WatTER Scott, editor of the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, and writer of several spirited 
Poems, is about to publish a Poetical Romance, 
called the Lady of the Minstrel. 


-The Life and Pontificate of Lzo the rrnra, 
is soon to be expected from Mr. Roscoe, the 
elegant and learned historian of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. l 

The Rev. Mr. Bow ks is very forward with a 
new edition of the Works of Pore. Notwith- 


standing all the various editions of this author, | 


his works yet stand in need of much contempo- 
rary illustration. 

The Works of Dr. JorTIN ùre in the press: 
he was a pious and respectable member of the 
Church, whose writings are a valuable addition 
to British Literature. 

Mr. MitForp is about to present to the pub- 
lic an interesting work on the Harmony of Lan- 
guage. 

There is also in great forwardness for the 
press, a new and enlarged edition of that useful 
work, the General Biographical Dictionary. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Gifford is 
employed in writing a Life of Buonaparie. 


ammune 
' MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In the character of Gen. HamıLTON integrity 
of heart and intellectual ability were combined 
in a degree singularly remarkable. DRrypEen has 


pourtrayed such a statesman, and has boldly con- | 
trasted the spirit and frankness of a man of real 


talents and courage, with those loathsome and 
paltry devices, practiced by such mountebank poli- 
ticians, as affairs are cursed with in every demo- 
cratic country. | 


While emp’ric politicians use deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure dut by a cheat, 
He Bol.pLy SHEW'D THAT SKILL which they pretend, 
And work’d by means AS NOBLE AS THE END. 


Ture Surine—By T. Moore, Esq. 
To 
_ My fates had destin’d me to rove ‘ 7 
A leng, long pilgrimage of love, 
And many an altar on my way 
Had lur’d my pious steps to stay: 
For, if the saint was young and fair, 
I turn’d and sang my vespers there. 
This, from a youthful pilgrim’s fire, 
Is what your pretty saints require ; 
To pass, nor tell a single bead 
With them would be profane indeed! — 
Bur, trust me, all this voung devotion 
Was but to keep my zeal in motion; 
And, every bumbier altar past, ~ 
I now wave reach’d the SARINE as last. 


The celebrated lady Harrington was more re. 


markable for her love of play than her love of 
George Colman wrote the following epi- 


virtue. 
gram upon this eccentric lady: 


© What though I hold of trumps a flush, 
And boest a frend in Pam? 
Yet I can own withont a blush, 
That I the loser am. 


Alas! this happens every day, 
And is each night renew’d: 

For who with Harrington can play 
And fail of being Loo’d. 


ota 


The character of a noted political trimmer 
and changeable demagogue, of this city, is hap- 
pily and exactly hit off in the following lines: 

O thou, whom all the zephyrs court, 
' Who lov’st with every breeze to play, 
Changing, 
Ranging, 
Whirling, 
Twirling, 
Veering a thousand times a day. 

A very general apprehension begins at length 
to prevail throughout the kingdom on the sub- 
ject of the invasion; namely, the apprehension 
that it will zot take place. Leon. pap. 


e 


The English ladies 


‘Į should appear in the Morning Chronicle. 
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` The Lord’s Supper; a Sketch, by B.W esT, R. 
A.....Lhis is the original design of the great picture 
in the Collegiate Church, Windsor, and is in itself 
a most admirable production. We have often had 
occasion to observe of Mr. West's sketches, 


-that they are in general superior to his finished 


pictures, and perhaps in no one instance was the 
observation more true than in that before us. As a 
composition it is a perfect study, whioh, any at- 
tempt to finish, would have robbed of its chief 
excellence, ndmely its masterly freedom of out- 
line. [Lon. fap. 


LINES WRITTEN ON A HERMITAGE, IN NITHSDALE. 
[From vol. ii. of Burns’ Works. } 


Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou deck’d in silken stole 

Grave these maxims on thy soul. 
Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost: 
Hope not sunshine every hour: 

Fear not clouds will ever lour 
Happiness 1s but a name; 

Make content and ease thy aim. 
Ambition is a meteor gleam; 

Fame an idle, restless dream, 
Peace, the tenderest flower of spring; 
Pleasures, insects on the wing. 
Those that sip the dew alone, 
Make the butterflies thy own; 
Those that would the bloom devour, 
Crush the locusts, save the flower 
For the future be prepar’d, 

Guard, wherever thou canst guard; 
But, thy utmost duly done, 
Welcome what thou canst not shun. 
Follies past give thou to air 

Make their consequence thy care ; 
Keep the name of man in mind, 
And dishonor not thy kind, 
Reverence with lowly heart, 

Him, whose wond’rous work thou art. 
Keep his goodness still in view, 
Thy trust and thy example too 
Stranger, go! heaven be thy guide 
Quoth the Beadsman of Nith-side. 


are informed, by a per- 
fumer, that the much esteemed composition, 


| first compounded for the use of the unfortunate 


Antoniette, and only used by herduring her reign, 
now stands totally unrivalled in tts power of re- 
moving superfluous hairs, without the least dis- 
agreeable sensation, and leaves the skin clear and 
white, and free from those blemishes on nature’s 
work. It seems that, by the ait of perfumers. 
painters, &c. a woman can now make and unmake 
herself at pleasure, and 
| ‘Seated on a three legg'd chair, 
i Tahe of her artincral hair, 
_ Or, picking outa chrystal eve, 

May wipe it clean, and lay it by? 


iveeln the present age we should scarcely dream 
that a serious advertisement like the following, 
t Mrs. 
Williams, who formerly studied astrol gu, is re- 
turned to town, and vends her Batavian tincture 
for nervous disorders, &c.’ This lady, like the 
Sidrophel of Butler, if thus skilled in the science 
of the stars,. can easily 

¢ Cure warts and corns by application 

Of med cines to the imagination, 

Know whatsoever's to be known, 

But much more than she knows, can own, 

What medicine ’twas that Paracelsus 

Could make a man with, as he tells us, 

When men may eat and drink their fill 

~ And then be temperate if they will, 

When use, and when abstain from vice, 

Figs, grapes, phlebotumy and spice.’ 

Most men are governed by custom or autho- 
nity, not one in ten thousand thinks for himself; 
and those few who have courage enough to re- 
ject the force of either, dare not act up to their 
freedom, for fear of incurring the censure of 
singularity. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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Lines written after the departure of T. Moore, Esq. 
from Philadelphia. 


How oft have I seen, at the first blush of mora 
ing, 

The wretch, to whose eye-lids repose were a 
treasure, 

Turn, sad, on his pillow, and snatch a short 
slumber, 

As fancy, the while, wove her visions of pleasure. 


And then in his light-dreamg, all fleeting as 
showers, | 

That kiss the new grass,in the morning of spring, 

His fair one would smile, as he sigh’d all his 
passion 

And, blushing, receive from his fingers the ring. 


At a moment like this, the bright vision would 
vanish! - 

In vain would he woo the soft god back again, 

The dream of his fancy had gone, and he sigh'd 

That pleasure should fly from the footsteps of 
pain. 


Thus to me, youthful stranger! (whom fate has 
permitted, 

To charm us, from friends and from country te 
roam,) 

Thyself wert the vision, that flitted before me, 

That stole to my bosom, and made it a home. 


But the rainbow of evening can linger not long, 
Its mellow tints fade, and we watch it in vain, 
And the rose bud, that blooms in the morning 
of May, 
Soon loses its sweets—but its thorns still remain. 


And yet, if kind mem'’ry be doom'd to revive 

In me the impressions, affection has wore, 

I shall wood her to visit me oft, for I know 

She will shew in, my day-dreams, the image of 
Moone. JAQUES. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

[While our right witty, and dearly beloved, the TRANS- 
LAron of ANACREON, was delighting a festive group 
with sentiment and song, the folowing complimentary 
verses, written for the occasion, were sung by one of 
cur sweetest minstrels. The company was indebted 
for the composition to our entertainer, a gentleman of 
this city, whose wit is as bright as his wine, and 
whose powers of entertainment are not confined te 
the banquet he spreads. } 

SONG. 

As Jove in good humour was tal ing his glass, 

And lounging at ease, in his vast wicker chair; 

His cronies delighted the red goblet pass, 

“nd music and merriment ring through the aire 


While jesting and laughter and song were in turn, 
And all strove to heighten the general mirth ; 
Jove beilow’d aloud—* What is that I discern? 
And instautly added— W hy icre goes the earth,” 


All ran to the window to see us glide by ;—— 

Then seated agein, the chat fell npon men— 

Momus talk'd of the days, when Joy liv'd in the 
eye, ; 

And said we should never see such days again. 


‘And why may they not?’ jolly Bacchus replied, 
‘Let Jupiter send them Anacrron down; 

His name is remember’d with honor and pride, 
His presence will give to the world new renown, 


The Gods all agree—'tis an excellent thought, 
And second the motion, by Bacchus thus made; 
But Jupiter set their opinions at nought 


And thus the great King of the Gods gravely 
said. 
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‘I love well these mortals, though sometimes 
they err, : 
And blessings abundant upon them will pour; 
The promise thus made, not an instant defer, 
You ask for AnackEon, but I will give Moore. 
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{The ensuing stanzas are ą second specimen of Mr. 
Moore’s talents for the terrible.) 


REUBEN AND ROSE, 
A Tale of Romance, 


By Tuomas Mooagg, Esq. 


The darkness, which hung upon Willumberg’s 
walls, 
Has long been remember'd with awe and dis- 
may; ‘ l 7 é . 
For years, not a sunbeam has play’d in its halls, 
And it seem’d, as shut out from the regions of 
day! 


Though the vallies were brighten’d by many a 
bean) 
Yet none could the woods of the castle illume ; 
And the lightning which flash'd on the neighbour- 
ing stream, 
Flew back, as if fearing to enter the gloom! 


€ Oh! when shall this horrible darkness disperse?’ 
Said Willumberg's lord to the seer of the cave; 
‘Jt ne’er can dispel,’ said the wizard of verse, 
‘Till the bright star of chivalry’s sunk in the 
wave!” 


And who was the bright star of chivalry then? 
Who could be but Reuben, the flower of the 
age! ; 
For Reuben was first in the combat of men, 
Though youth had scarce written his name on 


her page. 


For Willumberg’s daughter his bosom had beat, 
For Rose, who was bright ag the spirit of 
dawn, a 
When with wand dropping diamonds, and sil- 
feet, 
Jt walks o’er the flowers of the mountain and 


lawn. 


Must Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever? 
Sad, sad were- the words of the man in the 
cave, ` 
That darkness should cover the castle forever, 
Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave! 


She flew to the wizard—‘And tell me, oh! tell, 
Shall my Reuben no more be restor'd to my 
es? 
t Yes, yes,—when a spirit shall toll the great 
bell 


Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall 
rise !’ a l 


Twice, thrice he repeated ‘ Your Reuben shall 
rise,’ l 
And Rose felt a moment’s relief from her pain; 
‘She wip’d, while she listen'd, the tear from her 
` eyes, à 
And hop'd she might yet see hgr hero again ! 
2 


Her hero could smile at the tetrors of death, 
When he felt that he died for the sire of his 
Rose ; 
To the Oder he flew, and there pkmging beneath, 
In the lapse of the billows soon found his re- 
pose. | 


How strangely the order of destiny falls! 
Not long in the waters the warrior lay, 
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When a sunbeam was seen to glance ‘over the 
walls, 


And the castle of Willumberg bask’d in the day. 


All, all but the soul of the maid was in light, 
There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank: 

Two days did she wander and all the long night, 
In quest of her love, on the wide river’s bank. 


Oft, oft did she pause for the toll of the bell, 
And she heard but the breathings of night in 
the air; ; 
Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell, 
And she saw but the foam of the white billow 
there. l 


And often as midnight its veil would undraw, 
As she look’d at the light of the moon in the 
stream, 
She thought ‘twas his helmet of silver she saw, 
As the curl of the surge glitter'd high in the 
beam. 


And now the third night was begemming the 
sky, 
Poor Rose on the cold dewy margent reclin’d, 


There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye, | 
When hark ! ‘twas the bell that came deep in- 


the wind! | ; 
She startled, and saw, through the 
shade, 
A form o'er the waters in majesty glide ; 
She knew ’twas her love, 
decay'd, 
And his helmet of silver was 
tide. 


glimmering 


Was this what the seer of the cave had foretold? 
Dim, dim through the phantom the moon shot 
a gleam; 
"Twas Reuben, but ah! he was deathly and cold, 
And flected away like the spell of a dream! | 


Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 
From the bank to embrace him, but never, ah! 
never! . 


And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Epiror! 


Happening some time ago to take up a French book of, 


the Old School, entitled, Le Comte de Valmont, ou 
les Egaremens de la Raison, I came to the en- 
closed verses, which appear to me, 


I could not resist the temptation of enclosing a copy 
of them-to you for your inspection. If you can obtain 
a liberal translation of them, or think them worthy of 
publication, such as they are, you will oblige E 
A Disciple of the Old School. 
Philosophe ! il s'en donne le nom, 
Comme tous ces Messieurs,qui fiers de leur raison, 
Se croyant appelés à reformer la terre, 
A tous les préjugés ont declaré la guerre. 
Petits pedans obscurs qui pensent 3 la fois 
Eclairer I’ univers et régenter les rois; 
Fanatiques d'orgeil, dont la folle manie 
Est de se croire un droit exclusif an génie ; 
Flatteurs en zfħichant Je mépris des grandeurs; 
De tout ce qu'on revêr audacieux frondeurs; 
Pleins de credulité pour des faits ridicules,” 
Et sur tout autre objet sottement incrédules; 


Pensant que rien n'échappe à leurs yeux péné- ` 


trans; ; 
Prechant la tolérance, et trés intolérans; 
Qui sur un tribunal érigé par euy mêmes, 
Jugent tous les talens, en arbitres suprémes; , 
De quicongne les flatte orguilleux protecteurs; 
De quiconqne les brave ardens persecuteurs: 


* Witness the Salt Mountain. 


though his cheek was | 


wash’d by the | 


ep 


to be so applica-, 
ble to a certain great Philosopher of this country, that: 


Enfin du monde entier s’arrogeant les hommages, 


Pour avoir usurpé la qualité de sages.. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAMMA M. ANT. FLAMINII. 
_ Vidisti nitidas per candida lilia guttas 

Ludere, cum tenui decidit imber aqua ? 

Et rorem de puniceis stillare rosetis, 

Cum spirat nascens frigora blanda dies? 
Hoc facies, hoc est Ligurinæ flentis imago, 
Illius lachrymis me ferus urit amor. 


IMITATION. 


Hast thou not seen, as fell the vernal shower, | 

The glistening drops down some fair lily pour! 

Or the clear dews just trickling down the thorn. 

What time cool breezes blew, the breath of 

morn? 

When Ligurina weeps so bright, so clear, 

Steals from her pensive eve the pearly tear, 

And as adown her lovely cheek it flows 

With Cupid’s fiercest fame my bosom glows! 
i . Bi . S. 


i 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 


CARDINAL BEMBO. 
MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


ELEGANT EXTRACT FROM THE LATIN OF 


As you devote a portion of the Port Folio to ‘ Selected 


Poetry,’ permit me to recommend the following 
Verses to your attention. Pouitian has left an 
unfinished Monody on the death of his 
patron, Lorenzo de Medeci. It was the belief of the 
day that Politian died in the actual composition of 
this monody. The celebrated Cardinal Bembo taking 
advantage of this circumstance, in the following ele- 
giac lines represents Pclitian as < attempting, by the 
power of music,to revoke the fatal decree which had 
deprived him of his friend.’ The whole elegy presents 
to the mind, with uncommon accuracy, a complete 
and entire picture, which the pencil might easily de- 
lineate. The original is in Latin. the tranqdation by 
Roscoe. 


Whilst, borne in sable state, Lorenzo's bier, 
The tyrant death, his proudest triumph brings 
He mark’d a bard in agony severe, 


friend and 


1 Smote with delirious band the Sounding strings, 


Then springing beneath, at a billow she caught, : He stopp’d—he gaz'd—the storm of passion rag’d 


} And prayers with tears were mingled, tears with 


grief; 
For lost Lorenzo, war with fate he wag'd, 
And every God was call’d to bring relief. 


The tyrant smil’d—and, mindful of the hour 

When from the shades his consort Orpheus led, 
‘ Rebellious too woulds't thou usurp my power, 
And burst the chain, that binds the captive dead.’ 


He spoke! and speaking, launch'd the shaft of fate, 
And clos’d the lips that glow’d with sacred fire; 
His timeless doom ‘twas thus PoLITIAN met, 
PoLiT1aN, master of th’ Ausonian lyre. 


EPIGRAM: 


[The following Epigram from the ‘Reporter,’ is in the 
pointed style of the classic Anthologia.] _ 


Once, at a masquerade, a painted fair - 

Was wand’ring o'er the rooms in piteous cases 

‘I’ve lost my mask,’ she cry'd with mournful 
air: 

‘ No?” said a friend—‘ you have it on your face.’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
| ORIGINAL LETTERS 
~.. FROM THE GREAT BARL OF CHAYHAM. 


(The topic of Epucarion, hackneyed as it has became, 
~ is stil] so momentous and so interesting, whenever 
brilliant light is shed upon it, by the lamp of wisdom 
and experience, that the Editor of the Port Folio 
would be careless of one of the essential objects of 
his Miscellany, if he did not always, with eagerness 
communicate to the public whatever is calculated to 
invigorate the mental powers. Among the various 

‘ volumes on this subject from Milton’s Tractate to 

- Leocke’s Treatise and Dr. Kwox’s admirable system, 
mone is more replete with wisdom, goodness, and 
every just, generous, and magnanimous sentiment, 
than a collection of letters, just published under the 
euperintendance of Lord Gazmvi.te, and with the 
concurrence of the right honorable William Pitt, the 
Premier of Great-Britain, from the celebrated 
Cratnan to his Nephew. These excellent epistles 

_ ‘were to Thomas Pitt, while at the univer- 
. Sity of Cambridge; and they exhibit the most lucid 
Proofs of the warmth of their eloquent author’s heart, 
and the soundness of his head. They have for their 

‘ noble object the formation of a CLassicaL SCROLAR, 
` @ Beauclerc, with the spirit of a cavalier, the learning 
of Sir William Jones, the integrity of a Sully, the ge- 

, Derosity of a Henry IV, andthe piety of a primiave 
christian. The Editor most fervently hopes that they 
may become imprinted on the memory of every stu- 
dious youth in America. They will not, it is true, 
teach the Way to Wealth by the rules of an exciseman’s 
+ arithmetic, or a pedlar’s economy. They will not 
Ptepare the youthful mind fer Atheism or Fanati iam. 
On schemes of swindling, they lay no stress, nor db 
they explode the classical discipline, as the deformity 
of a monkish age. But all readers, who have not 
forgotten their ANCES1Ons, all who can taste and 
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honour is a habit, and who esemate wisdom 4nd! no- 
bleness of mind of higher wor h, than wild land, or 
stock in the Bunk of the United States, will peruse and 
follow the advice cfa Cuatnam May its influence 
pervade my ccuniry, that our sone may be as plants, 
grown up in tbeir youth, and their manners POLISHED 
AFTER THE SIMILITUDE OF A PALACE. ] 


. LETTERS FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 
THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The following letters were addressed by the 
late Lord Chatham to his nephew Mr. Pitt (after- 
wards Lord Camelford) then at Cambridge. 
They are few in number, written for the private 
use of an individual during a short period of 
time, and containing only such detached observa- 
tions on the extensive subjects to which they re- 
iate, as occasion might happen to suggest, in the 
course of familiar correspondence. Yet even 
these imperfect remains will undoubtedly be re- 
ceived by the public with no common interest, 
as well from their own intrinsic value, as from 
the picture, which they display of the character 
of their author. 
to the memory both of the person by whom they 
were written, and of him to whom they were ad- 
dressed, would alone have rendered him desirous 
of making these papers public. But he feels a 
much higher motive, in the hope of promoting, 
by such a publication, the inseparable interests of 
learning, virtue, and religion. By the writers of 
that school, whose philosophy consists in the de- 
gradation of virtue, it has often been triumph- 
antiy declared, that po excellence of character 


relish the sweetness of the ancient page, all to whom | 


j be found in the following pages. 


The editor’s wish to do honour. 
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can stand the test of close observation; that no 
man is a hero to his domestic servants, or to his 
familiar friends. How much more just, as well 
as more amiable and dignified, is the opposite 
sentiment, delivered to us in the words of Plu- 
tarch, and illustrated throughout all his writings ! 
‘ Real virtue,’ says that inimitable moralist, 6 is 
most loved, where it is most nearly seen: and no 
respect which it commands from strangers, can 
equal the never-ceasing admiration it excites in 
the daily intercourse of domestic life.’ Tis àn- 
Oring tois xdariores Qhini cd udiera Pawomon 
xni th ayubi aspar vdv Sule bavpaeiey Tits ilds; 
5 o xab’ nuigay Ales Tois eurmvers,. 
. Prur. Vit. PERIc is. 

The following correspondence, imperfect as it 
is, (and who will not lament that mary more 
such letters are not preserved?) exhibits a great 
orator, statesman and patriot, in one of the most 
interesting relations of private society. Not, as 
in the cabinet or senate, enforcing by a vigorous 
and commanding eloquence, those councils to 
which his country owed her pre-eminence and 
glory; but implanting with parental kindness 
into the mind of an ingenuous youth, sceds of 
wisdom and virtue, which ripened into full matu- 
rity in the character of a most accomplished 
man: directing him to the acquisition of know- 
ledge,” as the best instrument of action; teach- 
ing him by the cultivation of his reason, to 
strengthen and establish in his heart those prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude which were congenial 
to it; and, above all, exhorting him to regulate 
the whole conduct of his life by the predominant 
influence of gratitude, and obedience to God, as 
the only sure groundwork of every buman duty! 

What parent, anxious for the character and 
success of a son, born to any liberal station in 
this great and free country, would not, in all that 
related to his education, gladly have resorted to 
the advice of such aman? What youthful spirit, 
animated by any desire of future excellence, and 
looking for the gratification of that desire, in the 
pursuits of honorable ambition, or in the consci- 
ousness of an upright, active, and useful life, 
would not embrace with transport any opportu- 
nity of listening on such a subject to the lessons 
of Lord Chatham? They are here before him. 
Not delivered with the authority of a preceptor, 
or a parent, but tempered by the affection of a 
friend towards a disposition and character well 
entitled to such regard. 

On that disposition and character the editor 
forbears to enlarge. Their best panegyric will 
Lord Camel- 
ford is there described such as Lord Chatham 
judged him in the first dawn of his youth, and 
such as he continued to his latest hour. The 
same saavity of manners, and steadiness of prin- 
ciple, the same correctness of judgment, and 
integrity of heart, distinguished him through 
life; and the same affectionate attachment from 
those who knew him best has followed him be- 
yond the grave. | i 
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° Ingenium illusire altioribus studiis juvenis admodum 
dedit; non ut nomine magnifico segne otium velaret, sed 


quo fismior adversùs fortuita Rem publicam capesseret. 
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Quz Gratia vivo—— 

—Eadem sequitur tellure repdstum ! 

Of the course of studv which these letters re- 
commend, little can be necessary to be said by 
their editor. He is however anxious that a pub- 
lication, calculated to produce extensive benefit, 
should not in any single point mislead even the 
most superficial render: nor would he, with all 
the deference which he owes to the authority of 
Lord Chatham, willingly appear to concur in the 
recommendation or censure of any works, on 
which his own judgment is materially different 
from that, which he is now the instrument of 
delivering to the world. 

It will be obvious.to every reader on the slight- 
est perusal of the following Jetters, that they 
were never intended to comprize a perfect syse 
tem of education, even for the short portion of 
time to which they relate. Many points in which 
they will be found deficient, were undoubtedly 
supplied by frequent opportunities of personat 
intercourse, and mucd was left to the general 
rules of study established at an English univer- 
sity. Stn less therefore should the temporary 
advice addressed to an individual, whose previous 
education had laboured under some disadvan- 
tage, be understood as a general dissuasive from 
the cultivation of Grecian literature.. The sen- 
timents of Lord Chatham were in direct opposi- 
Uon to any such opinion. The manner in which, 
even in these letters, he speaks of the first of 
poets, and the greatest of orators; and the stresg 
which he lays onthe benefits to be derived from 
their immortal works, could leave no doubt of 
his judgment on this important point. That 
judgment was afterwards most unequivocally 
manifesied, when he was called upon to consider 
the question with æstill higher interest, not only 
as a friend and guaniiun, but also as a father. 

A diligent study of the povtey, the history, the 
eloquence, and the philosophy of Greece, an in- 
timate acquaintance with those writings which 
have been the admiration of every age, and the 
models of all succeeding excellence, would un- 
doubtedly have been considered by him as an 
essential part of any general pjan for the edaca- 
tion of an English gentleman, born to share in the 
councils of his country. Such a plan must also 
have comprized a much higher progress, than 
is here traced out, tn mathematics, in the science 
of reason, in natural.” and in moral philosophy; 

* A passage has been quoted above from the Lite of 
Pericles. The editor cannot refrain from once more 
referring his reader to the same beautiful work, for the 
description of the benefits which that great statesman 
derived from the study of natural philosophy, 

The lessons of Anaxagoras, says our author, gave 
elevation to his soul, and sublimity to his eloquence ; 
they diffused over the whole tenor of his life a tempe- 
rate and majestic. grandeur; taught him to raise his 
thoughts from the works of mature to the contemplation 
of that Perfect and Pure Inteliigence from which they ori- 
ginate; and, (as Plutarch expresses it, in words that 
might best describe a Christian pruri opia instilled, 
into his mind, instead of the dark and fearful gupersti- 
tion of his times, that piety which is confirmed by Rea- 
son and animatcd by Hope: avi reg PeSapas nal Qaya 
pason Bridaseories TH aoPary pi? iribar dya 
bdr iveiBuecn isipyalsles 
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including in the latter the proofs and doctrines of 
that revelation, by which it has been perfected. 
Nor would the work have been ccnsidered by 
him as finished, until on these foundations there 
had been built an accurate knowledge of the 
origin, nature, and safeguards of government and 
civil liberty; of the prig€iples of public and mu- 
nicipal law; and of the theory of political, com- 
mercial, financial, and military administration ; 
as resulting from the investigation’ of philoso- 
phy. and as exemplified in the lessons both of 

ancient and of modern history. 

‘] call that,’ says Milton, ‘a complete and ge- 
nerous education, which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, ali the-offi-. 
_ces, both public and private, of peace and war.’ 

This is the purpose to which all knowledge is 
subordinate; the test of all intellectual and all 
moral excellence. It is the end to which the 
lessons of Lord Chatham are unilormly directed. 
May they contribute to. promote and encourage 
its pursuit! Recommended, as they must be, to 
the heart of every reader. by their warmth of 
sentiment and eloquence of language; deriving 
additional weight from the affectionate interest, 
by which they were dictated; and most of all 
enforced by the influence of bis own great exam- 
ple, and by the authority of bis venerable name. 

Dropmuore, Dec. 3, 1803. 


LETTER I. 

MY DEAR CHILD, . iG, o 
I am extremely pleased with your translation 
now it is writ over fair. It is very close to the 
sense of the original, and done, in many places, 
with much spirit, as well as the numbers not. 
Jame, or rough. However, an attention to Mr. 
Pope’s numbers will make you avoid some ill 
_sounds, and. hobbling of the verse, by only trans- 
posing a word or two, in many instances. I have, 
‘upon reading the Eclogue over again, altered the 
third, fourth, and fifth lines, in order to bring 
them nearer to the Latin, as well as to render 
some beauty which is contained in the repetiuion 
of words in tender passages; for example, Nos 
Patria fines, et dulcia linquimus arva, Nes Patri- 
‘am fugimus. Tu Tityre lentus in umbra For- 
mosam resonare doces Amarvllida Sylvas. We 
leave our native land, these fields so sweet, Our 
country leave: At ease, in cool retreat, You 
Thyrsis bid the woods fair Daphne’s name re- 
peat. I will desire you to write over another 
. copy with this alteration, and also to write smoaks 
in ‘the plural number, in the last line but one. 
You give me great pleasure, my dear child, in 
the progress you have made. 1 will recommend 
to Mr. Leach to carry you quite through Virgil's 
Ænçid from beginning to ending. Pray shew 
him this letter, with my service to him, and 
thanks for his care of you. For English poetry, 
J recommend Pope's translation of Homer, and 
Dryden’s Fables in particular. I am not sure, 
if they are not called Tales instead of Fables. 
Your cousin, whom I am sure you can overtake, 
if you will, has read Virgil's Hneid quitethrough, 
and much of Horace’s Epistles. ` Terenée's plays 
] would also desire Mr. Leach to make you per- 
fect master of. Your cousin has read them all. 
Go on my dear, and you will at least equal him. 
You are so good that I have nothing to wish but 
‘that you may be directed to proper books; and I 
trust to your spirit, and desire to be praised for 
things that deserve praise, for the figure you will 
hereafier make. God btess you. my ‘dear child. 

Your most affectionute uncle. 

LETTER II. 

Bath, October 12, 1751. 

MY DEAR NEPHEW, | | 
~ As I have been moving about from place tó 
place, your letter reached me here, at Bath, tit 
very listely, aler making a considerable circuit 
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to find me. I sheuld have otherwise, my dear 
child, returned you thanks for the very great 
pleasure you have given me, long hefore now, 


The very pood account ycu give me of your: 


studies, and that Celivered in very good Latin. 
for your time, has filled me with the highest ex. 
pectation of your future improvements: I see the 


foundations so well laid, that I do not make the 


least doubt you will become a perfect good scho- 
lar; and have the pleasure and applause that 
will attend the several advantages hereafter, in 
the future course of your life, that you can only 
acquire now Ly your emulation and noble labours 
in the pursuit of learning, and of every acquire- 
ment thatis to make you superior to other gen- 
tlemen. T rejoice to hear that you have begun 
Homer's Iliad; and have made so great a pro- 
gress in Virgil. I hope you taste and love those 
authors particularly. You cannot read them too 
much: they are not only the two greatest poets, 


but they contain the. finest lessons for your age: 
to imbibe: lessons of honour, courage, disinter-: 


estedness, love of truth, command of temper, 
gentleness of behaviour, humanity, and in one 
word, virtue in its true signification. 
dear nephew, and drink as deep as you can of 


these divine springs: the pleasure of the draught: 
is equal at Icast to the prodigious advantages of 


it to the heart and morals. I hope you will 
drink them as somebody does in Virgil, of ano- 
ther sort of cup: Ille Impiger hausit spuman- 
tem Pateram. 

I shall be highly pleased to bear from you, 
and to know what authors give you most plea- 
sure. I desire my service to Mr. Leech: pray 
tell him I will write to him soon about your stu- 
dies. | 

Iam, with the greatest affection, 
My dear child, — | 
_ Your loving uncle. a 


-, LETTER III. 


Bath, January 12, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, l 


Your letter from Cambridge affords me many 
very sensible pleasures: first, that you are at last 
ina proper place for study and improvement, 
instead of losing any more of that most precious 
thing, lime, in London, Inthe next place that 
you seem pleased with the particular society you 
are placed in, and with the gentleman to whose 
care and instructions you are committed: and 
above all I applaud the sound, right sense, and 
love of virtue, which appears through your whole 
letter. You are already possessed of the true 
clue to guide you through this dangerous and 
perplexing part of your life’s journey, the years 
of education; and upon which, the cemplexion 
of all the rest of your days will infallibly depend: 
I say you have the true clue to guide you, inthe 
maxim you lay down in your letter to me, name- 
ly, that the use of learning is, to render a man 
more wise abd virtuous; not mercly to make him 
more learned. Macte tué Virtute: Go on, my- 
dear boy, by this golden rule, and you cannot fail 
to. become every thing your generous heart 
prompts you to wish to be, and that mine mos¢ 
affectionately wishes for you. There is but one 
danger in your way; and that is, perhaps, natu- 
ral enough to your age, love of pleasure, or the 
fear of close application and laborious diligence. 
With the last there is nothing you may net con- 
quer: andthe first is sure to conquer and enslave 
whoever does not strenugusly and generously re- 
sist the first allurements of it, lest by small in- 
dulgencies, he fall under the yoke of irresistible 

t. Vitanda est Improba Siren, Desidia, I 
desire may be affixt to the curtains of your bed, 
and to the walls of your chambers. If you do 
not rise early, you never can make any progress 
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worth talkirg of; and another rule is, if you do 
not set apart your bours of reading, and never 
suffer yourself or any one else to break in upon 
them, your days will shp through your hands, 
upprofitahly and frivolously ; unpraised by all 
you wish ‘to please, and really unenjoyable to 
yourself. Be assured, whatever you take from 
pleasure, amusements, or incolence, for these 
first few years of your life, will repay you a hun- 
dred fold, in the pleasures, honours, -and advan- 
tages of all the remainder of your days. My 
heart is so fuil of the most earnest desire that 
you should do well, that I find my letter has run 
into some length, which you will. I know, be so 
goodtoeacuse. There remains now nothing to 
trouble you with but a little plan for the begin- 
ning of your studies, which I desire, in a parti- 
cular manner, may be exactly followed in every 
title. .You are to qualify yourself for the part 
in society, to which your birth and estate call] YOu. 
You are to be a gentleman of such learning and 
qualifications as may distinguish you in the ser- 
vice of your country hereefter; not a pedant, 
who reads only to be called learned, instead of 
considering learning as an instrument only for 
action. Give me leave, therefore, my dear ne- 
phew, who have gone before you, to point out 
to you the dangers in your read; to guard you 
against such things, as I experience my own de- 
fects to arise from; and at the same time, if I 
have had any little successes in the world, to 
guide you to what 1 have drawn many helps from. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentle- 
man who is your tutor, but I dare say heis every 
way equal to such a charge, which I think no 
small one. You will communicate this letter to 
him, and I hepe he will be so good to concur 
with me, as to the course of study I desire you 
may begin witb; and that such books, and such 
only, as I have pointed out, may be read. They 
are as follows: Euclid; a course of Logic; a 
course of experimental Philosophy; Locke's 
Conduct of the Understanding; his ‘Freatise al- 
so on the Understanding; his Treatise on Go- 
vernment, and Letters on Toleration. I desire, 
for the present, no books of poetry, but Horace 
and Virgil: of ilorace the Odes, but above all, 
the Epistles and Ars-Poetica. These parts, Noc- 
turna versate -manu, versate diurnd. Tully de 
Officiis, de Amicitia. de Senectute, His Catili- 
narian Orations and Philippics. Sallust. At 
leisure hours, an abridgment of the History of 
England to be run through in order to settle in 
the mind a general chronological order and se- 
ties of principal events, and succession of kings; 
proper books of English history, on the true 

principles of our happy constitution, shall be 

painted out afterwards. Burnet’s History of the 

Reformation, abridged by himself,, to be read 

with great care. Father Paul on beneficiary 
Matters,in English. A French master, and only 

Moliere’s Plays to be read with him, ar by your- 

self, till you have gone through them all. Spec- 

tators, especially Mr. Addison's papers, to be 

read very frequently at broken times. in your 

room. . I] make it my request that you will for- 

bear drawing, totally, while you are at Cam- 

bridge: and not meddle with Greek, otherwise 

than to know a little the etymology of words.in 

Latin, or English, or French: nor to meddle 

with Italian. I hope this Jittle course will soon 

be run through: I intend it asa general founda- 

tion for many things, of infinite, yuility, to come 


. 
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as sgen as this is finished. 


Believe me, wee acd 
With the truest affection, 


My dear nephew, i ' 
Ever yours. oo 


Keep this letter and read it again. 
( To be Continued.) | 
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. > POLITE LITERATURE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. t 


ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


. - This single extract, among so mahy others, - 
would be sufficient to make us feel all the flexi- 
bility of the talents of Cicero. It was necessary 
to throw out of the balance of justice, the weight, 
which such a name as that of Cato might have 
jn it. He dares to employ ridicule against it; 
but, if he had not known, how to blunt the point 
of it, they would not have tolerated him, in mak- 
ing use of it against a man so revered. The 
cause of Cato would have become that of. all 
honest men, and even of those, who were not 
such: for, when virtue is generally acknowledg- 
ed, even those, who love it not, would have it 
respected: this is a homage, which costs but 
little, and engages to nothing. With what abi- 
lity, with what address, he separates the person 
of Cato, from his doctrines ! how he sports gent- 
ly with one, without weakening in any thing the 
veneration, which was due to the other! his 
strokes, in falling on the stoicism of Cato, never 
reach him; it is, in overwhelming him with pa- 
nepyricks, that he takes away from him, with- 
out being perceived, all the authority of his 
opinion. For, from the moment that he suc- 
ceeded in raising a smile, without offending him, 
gravity lost all its power; there was no longer 
any room for it. Accordingly, Cato himself 
could not preserve his own; he could not him- 
self refrain from smiling, at the portrait which 
Cicero drew of the stoical rigour; and, half 
laughing and half scolding, he said, on going. 
out of the audience: In truth, we have a very 

merry consul. NG 
‘They were such morsels as these, by which 
the orator moderated, as far as he could, the. 
‘austerity of judiciary discussions; they were 
this sort of episodes, always happily placed, which. 
relaxed the judges, from the fatigues of the- 
quarrels at the bar, the bitterness of juridical: 
controversies, and the bawlings of the advocates. 
It was this that rendered the eloquencc of Cicero 
so agreeable to the Romans, and caused to be 
collected with so much avidity, all his har- 
angues, as soon as he had pronounced them. 
No man ever possessed, in the same degree, the’ 
art of diffusing charms over matters of the dry- 
est nature; and the true criterion of superiority, 
is, to be able thus to render himself master of 
“every subject, and to know, in treating ofall 
the varieties, how to seize the tone and the 

measure of all. a 
‘He practiced the same skill again, in pleading 
the cause of Archias, a celebrated Greek poet,’ 
whose title, as a Roman citizen, was very impro- 
-perly contested. He was born at Antioch; but 
he had received the rights of a citizen at Hera-. 
clea, an allied city, which enjoyed the privileges 
of Roman citizenship. T'he archives of this city 
had been burnt in the time of the social war; 
and eight and twenty years afterwards, one Gra- 
tius, an enemy of Archias, would turn against 
him this accident, which deprwed him of the 
proof of his title. Fortunately he had in his 
favour the testimony of Lucullus, whose protec- 
tion had procured him this favour from the in- 
habitants of Heraclea. He was defended by Ci- 
cero; and the orator informs us, in his exordium, 
of the rights, which the poet had to his friend- 
ship, and even to his gratitude. It is a general 
observation, that Cicero, in every cause he ar- 
gues, commences, by establishing the personal 
motives, which determined him to espouse it; 
and the pains he takes, in laying the foundation 
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well, prove, that independently of the cause it- 
self, there were other individual proprieties to 
be observed, that he might undertake, with ge- 
neral approbation, the part of an accuser, or a 
defender. It was, for men of consideration, a 
public function, frequently connected with the 


interest of the state, very different from that, 


croud of little private law-suits, which the orators 
of reputation, and the men in office, abandoned 
to subaltern advocates, to those, who are de- 
signated in Latin by a word, which signifies, 
pleaders of causes, causidici. The prosccution of 
Archias, seemed to be of this last descripiion. 
It presented only the discussion of a simple fact, 
which depended, chiefly, on the evidence of testi- 
mony, and required only a few. minutes of dis- 
cussion. The discourse of Cicero is not more, 
than the reading of half an hour, and the fact it- 
self, occupies less than four pages. The rest is 
an eulogium on poetry and letters, the ad- 
vantages and pleasures to be derived from them, 
and the honours, which are due tothem. It 
seems, that Cicero, who, every where, makes 
profession of an extreme love of poctry, und of 


those who cultivate it, must have been very hap- 


py, to have such an opportunity of presenting 


them his homage. It was very flattering to Ar- 


chias, to undertake his defence. We shal] soon 
see, that this conduct does no less honour to the 
character of Cicéro, than to the merit of his 


client. 


The distance, between a Roman consul and 
a Greek poet, was very great, and the causes 
demanded not the efforts of an orator. Accord- 
ingly, the harrangue has scarcely any thing in 
common with those of the judiciary kind. It 
resembles much more the demonstrative; and, 


after having seen Cicero in the sublime and the 


simple, I have chosen this morsel, as an exam- 
ple of that tempered style, which is characterised 
by grace, by sweetness, and embeilishment. 

“ If] have any talents, Judges, (and 1 feel how 
few they are); any habits of speaking, (and, l 
acknowledge, they are no more than common); 
any knowledge in the art of oratory, drawn trom 
the stndv of letters, which have never been stran- 
gers to me, in any part of my life, I am indebted 
to Licinius Archias, for all these advantages, 
whatever they may be, and he has a right, to re- 
quire the fruit and reward of them. As far as 
my memory can return upon past times, and my 
earliest years, I perceive him directing my first 
studies, and introducing me into the course | 
have pursued, and, if my voice, confirmed and 
encouraged by his instructions, has been some- 
times useful to my feilow citizens, I ought, in-. 
dubitably, as far as in me hes, to assist him, 
who has put me in a condition to serve others. 
What I now say, may surprise those, who at- 
tend only to the difference, which they perceive 
between the nature of my labours, and those of 
Aichias; but eloquence has not been my only 
study, and all the arts, which relate to the culti- 
vation of the understandmg, have with each 
other a near relation, and belong to the same 
family. 

“« Perhaps, also, they may be surprised, that, 
in a question of law, in a prosescution, which is 
urgued in public, before a Prator so distinguish- 
ed, and Judges of such gravity, in presence of so 
numerous an assembly, I employ a language 
wholly different from that of the bar; but it is a 
liberty, which £ expect from the indulgence of 
my Judges, and, } hone, it will not displease 
them. The character of the accused, a man of 
letters, an excellent poet, whose leisure and 
whose labours have always been at an equal dis- 
tance from the altercations and the noise of the 
tribunals; the concourse of men of letters, who 
are drawn together by his cause; your taste for 
the fine arts, which he cultivates, and that of the 
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magistrate, who presides over this trial; all 
authorise me, to believe, that you will allow me 
to depart a little from jhe ordinary method ; and, 
if I obtain from you this favour, J flatter myself, 
I shall demonstrate, that, not only Archias ought 
not to be cut off from the number of our fellow 
citizens, but even if he were not one, he would 
deserve now te be admitted. 

“& Born of a noble family of Antioch, a city 
anciently celebrated and oppulent, full of learned 
men, and flourishing in arts and letters, Archias 
had scarcely. completed the studies of infancy, 
when his writing placed him in the first rank. 
Very soon he became so celebrated in Asia and 
in Greece, that his arrival in every city, became 
a festival; the expectation and curiosity he excit- 
ed, exceeded his rencwn; and when they had 
heard him, this expectation was even exceeced 
by their admiration. $ 

“ Grecian literature was thus diffused through- 
out Italy, cultivated in all the Latin cities, more 
than thev are at this day, ard favoured in Rome 
itself, by the tranquility which the Republic en- 
joved. The people of Tarentum, of Rhegium, 
and of Naples, were zealous to honour Archins 
with the rights of citizenship, and with’ rewards 
of every kind; and all those, who were qualified 
to judge of talents, regardcd kim as a man, 
whose adoption did them honour. 

“s Marius and Catulus were consuls when he 
came to Rome, where his reputation had arrived 
before him. He there found two great men, one 
of whom might furnish him great actions to ce- 
lebrate; the other, uniting with the glory of mi- 
litary exploits, a good taste, and great know- 
ledg, was worthy to hear him, who could sing 
them. Archias, already clothed with the pretex- 
tal robe, was received in the house of Lucullus ; 
and he owes, not only to his genius and writings, 
but also to his character and manners, this ho- 


nourable advantage, that the house, in which his 


youth Was entertained, is sti, at this day, the 
asylum of his old age. He was welcome to Me- 
tellus, the Numidian, and his son; Emillius 
heard him with pleasure ; he lived with the two 
Catuli, father andson; Lucius Crassus cultivated 
his acquaintance ; he was closely connected with 
the wnole family ¢f Lucullus, Hortensius, Oc- 
tavius, Drusus, and Cato; and it is, moreover, 
an honour for him, that, among those, who 
sought his friendship, some were influenced by 
taste, ard. because they knew how to value and 
enjoy his talents, and others wished to make a 
merit of it” . i 
(To be continued.) 
E i 
[FROM A FOREIGN JOURNAL.) 
CRITICISM 
On Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
Blair, D. D. 

Dr. Blair has analysed some of the composi- 
tions of Atterbury, Swift, and Addison; and bis 
observations on their inelegent and ungrammas 
tical expressions will be uscful to every one, whe 
wishes to write the English language wiih puriiy 
and precision. We hope therefore he will-ex- 
cuse us, If we take the liberty to point out sone 
ot the inaccuracies, which we have observed in 
these Lectures. 

We shall not always attempt to correet his 
expressions, as it may frequently be necessary 
to alter the structure of the sentence; and in 
some cases, the best emendation js not to aub- 
stitute one word for another. but to omit the 
whole period, or at least the most exceptionable 
part of it. l 
‘Terma and phrases, which border too much on eu/gar 

and colloquial language, to be proper for being em- 

ployed in a polished cumposiuon.” p 427, &to. edit. 

Bating these two slight inaccuracies, 458. 
Buiing wis expression, there is nothing that can 
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be subject to the least reprehension. 480. ii 
294. 487.—-Excepting is preferable to dating in 
these passages. j 

Neither are the abilities of any human writer 
sufficient to supply a continued run of unmixed 
sublime conceptions. 76.—a continued series. 

In this, and other instances, a more altentive 
review may probably suggest better emenda- 
tions than those, which we shall, occasionally 
subjoin. 

This general idea must direct the run of our 
composition. 265.—the ¢enor of our composition; 
or, the modulation of our periods. 

Such attentions as these are requisite in the 
common run of style. 285,—requisite in comfo- 
aition. t 


= 


A sentiment, which is expressed in a period 


clearly, neatly, and happily arranged, makes al- 
ways a stronger impression on the mind, than 
one that is any how feeble op embarrassed. 245. 
ein any reafiect feeble. 

If these be any how connected. 333. l 

The French language surpasses ours, by far, 
in expressing the nicer shades of character. 174. 
«by far may be omitted. 

More instances of the true language of nature 
can [may] be quoted from Shakespeare, than 
‘from all other tragic poets fut together. ii. 511. 
—all other tragic poets united. 

We are every now and then interrupted by un- 
natural thoughts. ii. 523. ae 

Some circumstance fofte out, which ought to 
have been omitted. 253.—afiicars. 

When, to our surprise, a new MEMBER fofis 
out upon us. 490.—/resents itself, or affeara. 

Agamemnon /futchee ujon Briseis. iis 429.—de- 
mands Briseis. ` 

All fitch ufon some one beauty. 28. I pitched 
ufon it for the subject of this exercise. 495. He 
hitched upon the war of Troy. ii. 408. Some 

reat enterprize, which he fitches upon: iis 409. 

tch uton some moving and interesting story. 
iie 480.—Choose, or, select. | 

Eloquence rejoices in the urate of loud ap- 
plause. ii. 35.—rejoices in loud applause. 

Poetry included then the whole burst of the 
human mind. ii. $22.—the whole effusion of the 
human mind, or a)l the frrocuctions, &c. 

The response is made by the burst of the whole 
horus. ii. $°O.—by the whole chorus’ 

It is the burst of inspiration. ii. 399.e—the lan- 
guage of inspiration. | 

More instructive to the du/k of hearers. ii. 170. 
The buik of readers, ii. 287. 347. 356—The gc- 
nerality, 

Milton has chalked out for himself a new road 
in poetry. ii. 4°). x, 

No subject d:ue fairer for being favourable to 
poetry. ii. 357.—seeme to be more favourable. 
T'o òid fair is a vulgarism. 

What is called the entenenult. 173.. To rest 
either on a long, or on a fienult long syllable. 
260, &c.——-The word fenult is an abbreviation, as 
barbarous as fyz and flenifio. 


AUKWARD PHRASES. 


This much may suffice to have said concerning 
witticism» 40. This nuch is sufficient to have 
said upon the subject of beauty. 91. Before 
` concluding this lecture. 79. A sick or drunk 
person. 74. 

The most useful art, of which men are fios- 
sessed, 125.-—It. would be much better, in gene- 
pal, to use this verb in the active form: § which 
men Acseeze. 

In order to extend secme further the first me- 
thed. 128. The first rude inventors of language 
would be long of arriving at such general terms. 
išl. The excuse can rarely, if ever, be sus- 
tained. 185. With respect to this distribution, 

| Somewhat singular hath obtained in the structure 
of language. 145. Which is left lagging behind, 
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like a zail adjected to the sentence; somewhat. 


that, as Mr. Pope describes the Alexandrine 
line, | 

s pes a wounded snake, draws its slow length along’ 
I just express my thoughts in the simplest man- 
ner fossible. 273. A concise writer compresses 
his tbouchts into the fewest fossid/e words. 371. 
Only dcfore proceeding to this. 276. It is the 
sentiment or passion, which lies under the figur- 
ed expression, that gives it any merit. 277. 

Make the application of it be understood. 210. 
To make his subject de better understood. 344.— 
To ilustrate his subject. 

He was fonder of nothing than of wit and rail- 
lery. 397. In his reasonings, for most pert, he 
is flimsy and false. 400. 451. 
meaning to say, that the Latin spoken in Britain 
was not so debased as what was spoken in Gaul 
and Spain, he means just the contrary. 485. In 
order to make it de distinctly apprehended. 488. 
Before entering on any of these heads. ii. 1. Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus has given us upon the 


orations of Isocrates, as also upon those of some. 


other Greek orators, a full and regular treatise. 
ii. 17. The disguise can almost never be so per- 
fect, dut it is discovered. ii. 55.330. But for 
the truths of religion, with the greater simplicity 


{ and the less mixture of art they are set forth, 


they are likely to prove the more successful. ii. 
104. Some things, which he may only shortly 
touch. ii. 110. The extreme of overdoing in ac- 
curacy. ii. 118. I would advise it to be always 
treated with brevity. ii. 131. 

The French writers of sermons study neatness 
and elegance in laying down their heads. ii, 171.— 
The author means, in the division of their eub- 
jecte. 

The middle pitch is that which he employs in 
common conversation, and which he should use 
Jor ordinary in public discourse. if, 206.—For or- 
dinary is a Scotticism. 

He who should tell another that he was very 
angry, or very grieved. ii. 217. Nature mnst 
always have dene somewhat, ii. 228. That firo- 
fession to which he addicts himself. 11.234. It 
may be fit, therefore, that before proceeding far- 
ther, I make some observations. ii. 247. When 
an historian is much giver te dissertation. ii. 270. 
Fewer had the means and opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing themselves than now. ii. 255. We 
wilt read him without pleasure, or most probably 
we shall soon give over to read him at alh ii. 274. 
They are much formed upon the ancients. ii. 283. 
She droke into a smile, a3 if she had seemed to say, 
I will wear you, &c. ii. 351. He must reckon 
ufion finding characters. ii. 429. 

The best French tragedies make not a deep 
enough impression on the heart. ii. 518.—do not 
make a suficient impression. 


The plays of Plautus and ‘Terence, both of 


whom were formed ufion the Creek writers. ii, 537. 
~— The plays, which were formed. 
Repunpancies.—* Sentences, as the author rightly 


observes, should be cleared of redundant words, and 
redundant members.’ p. 227. 


The small stock of words, which men aa yet. 
Let us proceed to consider of 


possessed. 106, 
the style of language, 111. The main design of 
this lecture is to consider of the means to be 
used for improvement in eloquence. ii. 228. To 
unite together copiousness and precision. 203. 
Going before them, or following after them. 281. 
What goes before, and immediately follows after. 
293.415. ‘What goes before may give light to 
what follows after. ii. 169. Inserted into what 
follows after. ii. 262. | 
track is pursued, the more that eloquence is pro- 
perly studied, the more shali we be guarded, 
&c. ii. 5. Provided always ¢4at so much unity 


be preserved. ii. 109. He must always take care; 


For in place of 


“Most improved state. 


The more exactly that this 


that eny such allusions be natural 
116. But for yeu, whenever I 
away displeased with myself. ii. 126. It must 
needs give pleasure, if we shall find the beauty 
and dignity of the composition adequate to the 
weight and importance of the matter. ii. 385, 
The more that this unity is rendered sensible to 
the imagination, the effect will be the better. ii, 
413. The nearer that a poet can bring the re- 
presentation to an imitation of nature, the ime 
pression will be the more perfect. ii. 510. | 


afd easy. ii. 
bear you, I go 


Passages, in which things are supposed to be in ong 
CLASS, and, at the same time, represented as belong. 
Ing tO ANOTHER. 
The reJations, which, of all others, we have 

the most frequent occasion to mention. 150, 

The relations which, of all othere, is by far the 

most fruitful of tropes. 293. Our past misfors 

tunes afford a circumstance, the most favourable 
of all others, to our future hopes. ii. 63. Sure of 
acquiring that fame, and even veneration, which 
is, of all other rewards, the greatest. incentive 
to genius. ij. 255. 


The surgenative degree instead of the COMPARA. 
TIVE. 

Which of these two methods is of the greatest 
utility and beauty. 152. OF the two it is the 
safest extreme. 217. When our sentence cone 
sists of two members, the longest shoukd, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. 238. It remains 
to this day, in doubt, whether his beauties or his 
faults be greatest. ii. 523. 


DOUBLE COMPARATIVES. 


Lesser differences. 27. Attend to all the Zes 
ser and mere refined graces. 43. ii. 22. The 
lesser forms of poetry. ii. 335.—Leseer is a core 


ruption of dese; but the author has innumerable 
authorities for the use of it. l | 


Adjectives having a superlatives signification, im- 
properly used in a COMPARATIVE sense, or compared 
by more and most. 

The characters of taste, when brought to its 
most ferfect state, are reducible to two, delicacy 
and correctness, 23.—~Most herfeet, though a 
common, is not an eligible expression ; because 
herfect, being an absolute term, cannot with strict 
propriety be used comparatively. In this pas- 
sage it would be better to say, its herfect, or, its 


_ Nothing that belongs to human nature is more 


unieersal than the relish of beauty. 17. The 
foundation, upon 


been found from experience to please mankind 


which they rest, is what bas 


més universally. 31.. We can conceive no mo- 
live, which would more untversally operate upon 
maen. 102. The vehement manner of speaking 
by tones and gestures became not so universal. 
116. Music is known to have been a more ex- 
tensive art among them, than it is with us 
more untverealiy studied. 252. The practice of 
reading sermons has prevailed so universally in 
England. ii. 43. Nothing has so great and uni- 
versal a command over the minds of men as 
vertue. H. 230. The reputation of great ancient 
classics being so early, so lasting, so universal, 
among all the most polished nations. ij. 253. 
Thuanus bas, by attempting to make the history 
of his own times teo universal, fallen into the 
same error. ii. 266.We may say, more gene- 
ral, NOYE extensive, &c. but we cannot, with any 
propriety, say more universal, 
ADJECTIVES instead of apvenne. 

We can much easier form the conception of a 
fierce combat between two men, than between a 
bull and a tiger. 351.—-We can more easily. 


' It might be sequisite for them to be exceeding 
full. ii. l 19. 


[To be continued.) 


~ MISCELLANY. 
_ ON THE UTILITY OF AMUSEMENTS TO 
OLD AGE. | 


' ¥t is a natural conclusion from the shortness 
of life, that none of it should be thrown away ; 
and it is therefore thought wonderful, that there 
should be many contrivances, to abbreviate the 
duration of what is confessed already to be too 
much circumscribed. New pastimes, of all kinds, 
are considered as contrivances, to wear away 
time without reflection, and are therefore cen- 
sured by severe philosophy, as arguing absurdity 
im man, who is forever lamenting the brevity of 
his existence. But, as man is constituted, it 
must be denied, that the time spent in amuse- 
hent, is always thrown away; and, perhaps, 
time "hus spent, will be found to lengthen, rather 
than to abbreviate our duration. 

- Jt contributes, when under the restraint of 
moderation, to confirm health and exhilarate the 
spirits; both which effects of it not only become 
causes of long life, but also enable a man to act 
with vigour and efficacy in the employments of 
a profession, and in the common duties of society. 
Thus it not only renders lif more comfortable, 
but more useful. 

Itis, however, true, that, in the vigorous sea- 
sons of youth and health, some serious and im- 
portant employment should be engaged in, which 
mmy serve society, advance the interests of afa- 
thily, or elevate the meritorious individual in the 
ranks of civil life. : 

But in old age, when these ends shall have 
been accomplished, and infirmities begin to in- 
crease,” the active mind will still require ao ob- 
ject, and the object ought to be of such a kind, 
as agitates moderately, not like the storm, but 
like the gentle breeze of a fine summer even- 
ing. 


_ Hobby-horses are very desirable at all ages ; 
but necessary in. old age, when the sources of 
amusement begin to fail. It was this, which in- | 


duced the sensible and experienced rca to 
keep an aviary. He had relinquished a busy life, 
and retired from London to a little country town, 
where, though there was an agreeable neighbour- 


hood, there were few diversions but those of 
cards; which, notwithstanding he liked them ł 


very well, could not occupy all his time and at- 
tention. They are chiefly a winter, and an 
evening amusement, and he wanted some pas- 
time, besides reading, for the summer and for 
his mornings. He therefore built a tittle room iù 
his garden, and fitted it up, with admirable con- 
trivance, as an aviary. The building of it, the 
conveniences, and the improvements, which he 
was continually adding, caused him much plea- 
sure: and it soon became an object of high anf- 
bition, to breed the most beautiful Canary birds. 
He succeeded. in his attempts, and, more than 
once, carried the prize, given by a society of 
bird-fanciers, for producing a bird of the finest 
plumage: He taught bulfinches to pipe a tune, 
and made them presents to his friends, as in- 
stances of singular favour. He reared night- 
ingales from the nest, and attended them with 
all a parent's solicitude. The delicate, the ele- 
gant wooclark was one of his first favourites, and 
he listened with fresh delight, when his birds 
warbied their morning-melody, which he fanci- 
fully considered as songs of gratitude a.i' Inve 
to himself, in return for food and prote.: on. | 
But, that he might secure variety, worm aS 
necessary to add a zest to amusement. he has 
added several other hobby-horses to this his ‘rst 
favourite. Ife has acquired a taste for ouips, 
and prides Limself, on making a more b. usi 
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display of this gaudy flower in the month of 
May, than any florist in his vicinity. I called 
it a gaudy flower; but I speak like an inelegant 
spectator, when I use a contemptuous epithet in 
mentioning it; for, though to acommion eye, a 
bed of tulips presents only a glare of vivid co- 
leurs, to a connoisseur it exhibits peculiar ele- 
gance, as well as finery. Geron views his tulips 
with the affection and complacency of a lover. 

The garden affords him many sources of 
amusement. He attends not indeed to the olito- 
ry, and his strength will not permit him te take 
an active part in the labours of horti-culture. 
But he has a small green-bouse, to every part 
of which he gives a daily attention; and its va- 
rious beauty amply repays him, as indeed 
nothing is more grateful, in return for care and 
labour, than the tribe of vegetables. 

Te add to his amusements, he has stocked a 
fish-pond in a meadow adjoining to his little gar- 
den; and, instead of taking out all the fish at 
once, by emptying the pond, or drawing it, 
which is the usual practice of country gentle- 
men, he makes a rule, that no fish shall be 
caught out of it, but by angling, which he thinks 
the only fair method of fishing, among those 
who fish for diversion. His strength will not 
permit him to follow the piscatory sport in the 
river, as he can neither stand long, nor walk a 
great way; and he has the sense, wherever he 
cannet accommodate the nature of the diversion 
to himself, to submit himself to the nature of 
the diversion. 


as well as in the aviary, the garden, and canal. 
As he is properly disposed ‘in religious matters, 
the reading of the Scriptures, with a comment, 
and of pious books of the best characters, fills 
up, agreeably as well as usefully, an hour or 
two every day; but more especially, when the 
weather is rainy, or in any respect, inclement 
and unpleasant. 

` Visits, and cards, in moderation, contfibute 
to enliven his time in an agreeable Vicissitude ; 


his leisure hours, he enjoys a cheerfulness, which 
contributes, perhaps, more than any thing eise, 
‘to health and Jongevity. 

His neighbour Bibo ridicules bis amusements 
‘as trifling and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as 


nity. He is an old beau, sportsman, gamester, 
‘and bettle companion ; but his infirmities often 
‘prevent him from acting in these characters ; 
iand when, on a good day, (as he calls it, when- 
‘ever he is tolerably well) he attempts them, he 
never acquits himself to his own satisfaction. 
Old age, and the depredations of time, are his 
great complaint. He has no resource in him- 
self, and cultivates no taste for domestic and 
harmless diversions. He meopes over the fire, 
jn the morning, and the bottle, in the afternoon. 
Melancholy and bodily disease, increased by in- 
dolence and excess, accelerate the evils, and ag- 
gravate the pains, of age. 

How happy would Bibo have been, if he had 
condescended to give up the gravity of the game- 
ster, and the affectation of the beau, and adopted 
a taste forsome innocent hobby-horse, which he 
now despises as too childish and unimportant to 
deserve his notice. f 


t 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PORTRAITS OF BONAPARTE. ` 


BY VARIOUS PAINTERS. 


3, naparte is rather below the middle size, 
suroev nat inclined to stoop and thin in person ; 
but, tir agh of a slight make, he appears to be 
mos. rand eapable of fatigue; his forehead 

yis bro. and shaded by dark brown hair, which 


He has many little amusements in the house,. 


and, the consequence of his wise distribution of | 


,Geron; but he is not yet free from youthful va- } 
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is cut short behind; his eyes, of the same co- 
lour, are full, quick and prominent; his nose is 
aquiline, his chin protuberant and pointed ; his 
complexion of a yellow hue; and his cheeks 
hollow. His countenance, which is of a melan- 
choly cast, expresses much sagacity and refec- 
tion; his manner is grave and deliberate, but at 
the same time open. On the whole, his aspect - 
announces him to be of a temperate and phieg- 
matic disposition, but warm and tenacious io the 
pursuit of his object, and impatient of contradic- 
tion. Puris as it was, and as it is. 


The first consul is a well made little man with 
fine teeth and hands, black eyes, and a nose some- 
what approaching to the Roman; complexion 
very sallow, and checks sunk in; features sharp. 
He wears his dark brown hair combed down in 
front, and cropped very short behind and round 
the ears. He keeps a firm and graceful seat on 
horseback, and his person is then seen to most 
advantage. He has an intelligent spirit in his 
countenance, and an eye that bespeaks an un- 
common mind. At the grand parade he gene- 
rally wears a plain cocked hat and blue coat with 
a scarlet collar, white waistcoat and nankeen or 
white kerseymere pantaloons with half boots. 
His white'cliarger was the trained favourite of 
Louis the sixteenth. 

Morrice’s View of Modern France. 


As he passed several times before the window 
where I sat, [ had ample opportunily to examine 
his countenance, his figure, his dress and his . 
manner. His complexion is uncommonly sal- 
low, his countenance expressive but stern, his 
figure little but well made, and his whole per- 
son, like the mind which it contains, singular and 
remarkable. If I were compelled to compare 
him to any one, J should name Kemble the actor. 
Though Bonaparte is much less in size and less 
handsome than that respectable performer, yet 
in the construction of the features and in the ge- 
neral expression there is a strong resemblance. 
There is, howeve¥, such originality about the ap- 
pearance of the first consul, that, without having 
seen. him, it is difitult to form an idea of his 
person. The bust of bim in Sevre china, which 
is very common at Paris, and which has probably 
become equaliy so in London, is the best like- 


“ness of him J] have ever seen, 


A Rough Sketch of Modern Paris. 


At the review, my eye, aided by 3 good opera- 
glass, was fixed upon the first consul. I beheld 
before me a man, whose renown is sounded 
‘through the remotest regions of the earth, and 
whose exploits have been united, by the worship- 
pers of favoured heroism, to the conqueror of 
Darius. His features are small and meagre: 
his countenance is melancholy, cold, and despe- 
‘rate: his nose is aquiline: his eyes are dark, 
fiery, and full of genius: his hair, which he 
wears cropped, and without powder, is black: 
his figure is small, but very muscular. He wore 
a blue coat, with broad white facings, and golden 
epaulets, the uniform of his regiment, a small 
cocked hat, in which was a litle national 
cockade. His boots were made in the fashion of 
English riding-boots. These are destitute of mi- 
litary appearance. The reason, why they are 
preferred by the French officers, is, on account 
of the top leather not soiling the knees of the 
pantaloons, when in the act of putting one leg 
over the otier. Buonoparte rode through the 
lines. His beautiful charger seemed conscious 
of the glory of his rider, and bore him through 
the ranks with a commanding and majestic pace. 
The colours of une of the regiments was station- 
ed close under the window, where I had the 
good fortune of being placed. Here the hero 
stopped, and saluted them. At this time, Iwas 
¢lose to him, and had the pleasure of complewly 
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gratifying that curiesity, cf bel clcirg the per- 
sons of distinguished men, which is so natural 
to all of us. 

Cart’s Stronger in France. 


I procured a place at a balcony, opposite the 
north-end of the Pent neuf, and. about neon, saw 
him and his whole train arrive. The guards. 
that preceded and followed him, were the firest. 
the best dressed, and the best mounted troops 
in France ; and their number, as the attendants 
upon a citizen, Were almost increcible ! 

The procession might be-celled fine, but it 
was not grand, even accoraing to vulpar notions 
of grandeur; Uhongh it centaitly was afflicting. 
Amid this military parade, he bad the contempu- 
ble accompaniment of two running footmen, and 
four lacqueys, in rich liverics, that stood crowded 
behind his carriage; which was a common coach 
of Parisian manufacture, but drawn by eight 
horses. Even the French tradesmen, among 
whom I stood, who thought much of show, anc 
who cared nothing for that, which most should 
have excited attention, after observing the horse- 
troops, that had passed, and were following and 
sceing this carriage, and the four footmen behind 
it, exclaimed, ¢ Ah ! que c'est mesquin !'* 

I have several times Leen close to his per- 
son. His stature is diminutive, his complexion 
sallow, and his physiognomy bears those marks, 
that denote the labours of his mind. It is care- 


worn; but it is also suscepubie of great variety. 
Erom his atrabilarious complexion, choler might 
certainly be predicted; but, from the sedateness 
of his eye, not of that sudden aud impetuous 


kind, to which he is so very subject. 
Hoicroft's Travels. 


- 
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Are gene for ever; or, disfigur'd, trail 
‘Their sallow relics in the autumnal gale; 
` Or o'er thy reors in faded fragments tost, 
But teil cf happier hours and sweetness lust! ‘ 


Thus in fate’s trvirg hour when furicus storms 
Strip secial lfe cf pleasure’s fragile forms, 

Ard awtul justice, as his rightful prey 

Tears luaury’s silk, and jewel’d robe away: 

W hile cacas adversity her lessen stern, 

Ang fortune’s minicns trensble as they learn; 

The crov ds areurd ber polcec car that hung 

bent the Like kree, cra tre: Vd iLe ba ey'd tengue 
Lespovdirg face, er fiy in pate despair 

Aid scorn aicne renen.bers that they were. 


NoT so 1nTEGRITY¥; uncharg’d he lives 

In the rice arn cur corscieus Loneur gives 
Anc dares wih hardy tient the treuited shy 
IN NONESTY'S UNIN Jt RED PANOPLY. 

Ne’er cn prosperivy’s er.feebling bed 

On rosy pilews he repos'd his head, 

Bur given to usetul aris, lis ardent mind 
Haus seught tle general welfare cf manind; 
To miti,ae teir iiis his greatest bliss, 

While ssudving them has taught hm « but he is: 
He, where the hunan tempest rages worst, 
And the earth shudders as the thunders burst; 
Firmi av thy northern branch, is rooted fast, 
And it 4e cunt avert, endures the blast. 


SONNET 
Written at Bristol Hot Wells. 


Here from the restless bed of lingering pain, 
The languid sufterer seeks the tepid wave 
And teels revurning health and hope again, 
Disperse the gathering shadows ot the grave: 
And here ron.antic rechs that boldly swell, 
Fring’d with green weeds, or stain’d with veins of ore 
Call'd native genius forth, whcse Heaven taught skill 
Charm’d the deep echoes of the rifted shore. 
But tepid waves, wild scenes, or summer air, 
Restore the palsied fancy, woe deprest, 
Check they the torpid influence of despair, 
Or bid warm health reanimate the breast; 
Where hope's soft visions have no longer part, 
And whose sad inmate is a broken heart. 


SONNET. 
The fairest flowers are gone! for tempests fell 


ters, you were not apprised that this address 
would accompany them. By you ít will, I trust, 
be received as a testimony of affectionate friend- 
ship. To ethers the propriety will be obvious of 
inscribing with your name a publication, in which 
Lord Chatham teaches how great talents may 
most successfully be cultivated, and to what ob- 
jects they may most honourably be directed. 
GRENVILLE. 
== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Harrington’s Oceana was well adapted to that 
age, when the plans of imaginary republice were 
the daily subjects of debate and conversation, : 
and even in our time it is justly admired as a 
work of genius and invention. ‘The idea, how- 
ever, of a perfect aad immortal commonwealth, 
will always be found as chimericul, as that tola per- 
fect and immortal mat. ; 

Pope seems literally and strictly to have ful- 
filled the precept of Horace, in cach of ite cir- 
cumstances ; 

Multa tulit, fecitque -Puer ; 


he was laborious and indefatigable in his pursuits 


„of learning ; 


Sudavit ct alsit, 


and, above all, what is of the greatest conse- 
quence iD preserving each uy of the mind 
in due vigour 

Abstinuit venere et vino. 


These are the two temptations to which a youth- 
ful bard is principally subject, and into whose 
snares he generally falls. Ifthe imagination be 
lively, the passions will be strong. True genius 
seldom resides in a cold and phlegmatic consti- 
tution. The same temperament and the same 
sensibility that make a poet or a painter will be 


-It is incident to me, when fatigued with many 
a prolix page through the day, to cheer the jaded 
mind at night with the sweets of poetry. I have 
lately formed a nosegay of foreign Bowers which 
1 hope will please others, us much as they have 


And with wild wing swept some unblown away 
While on the upland lawn or rocky dell 

More faded in the day Stars ardent ray ; 

And scarce the copse, or hcdge row shade beneath, 
Or by the runnels grassy course, appear 

Some lingering blossoms of the earlier year: 


apt to make a man a lover and a debauchee. 


-GREAVE'S ‘INVALID.’ 
The veteran author of the ‘ Spiritual Quixotte,’ 


delighted me. 


TO THE SHADE CF BURNS. 


' Mute is thy wild harp, now, O bard sublime! 

Who, amid Scotia’s mountain solitude, 

Great nature taught to ‘ bmild the lofty rhyme,’ 
And even beneath the daily pressure, rude, 

Of labouring poverty, thy generous bluod 

Fir'd' with the love of treeaom—not subdu’d 
Wert thou by thy low fortune: But a time 

Like this we live in, when the abject chime 
Of echoing Parasite is best approv’d, 

Was not for thee=—-indignantly is fied 
Thy noble spirit; and no longer mov'd 

By all the ills on which thine heart has bled, 
Associate worthy of the illustrious dead, 

Enjoys with them ‘ the liberty it lov’d.’ 


TO AN OLD OAK. 
Where thy broad branches brave the bitter north,. 
Like rugged, indigent, unheeded Worth, 
Lo! Vegetation’s guardian hands emi.oss 
Each giant limb with fords of studded moss, 
Clothing the bark with many a fringed fold 
Begemm'd with scarlet shields and cups of gold, 
Which to the wildest winds the r webs oppose, 
And mock the arrowy sleet or weltering snows. 


But to the warmer west the woodbine fair, 

Wath tassels that pertum’d the sunimer air & 
The mantling clematis, whose teathery bowers 
Wav’'d in festuons with nightshades purple towers, 
"Lhe silver weed whose corded hilets wove 

Round thy pale rind, even as deceittul love 

Of mercenary Beauty would engage 

The dotard fondness of decrepit age; ; 

All these that during summer's halcyon days 

With their green canopies conceal’d thy sprays, 


EC TL TD 


* Ah! how paltry! 


Mingling bright florets, in the yellow wreath 

That Autumn with his poppies and his corn 

Binds on his tawny temples—so the schemes 

Rais'd by fond hope, in youths unclouded morn, 

While sanguine youth enjoys delusive dreams 

Experience withers: till scarce one remains 

Flattering the languid heart, where only reason reigns! 
coer ' 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A work of pre-eminent excellence, and pecu- 
liarly interesting to Parents and Pupils, has just 
appeared at New-York. While Thomas Pitt, 
afterwards Lord Camelford, was pursuing his 
studies at the University of Cambridge, the late 
illustrious Earl CHATHAM, his uncle, addressed 
to himaseries of Letters on the momentous topics 
of Religion, Virtue, and Learning. These let- 
ters are conceived with all that spirit which we 
should expect from the British Demosthenes, 
and they are expressed, with all the energy and 
wisdom of a Mentor. The public are indebted 
for an early republication of this valuable book to 
Ezra Sargeant and Co. of New-York, who have 
procured from the press of S.-Gould and Co. a 
very neat impression, scarcely inferior tothe Bri- 
tish original. The Editor, Lord Grenville, has 


dedicated these letters to Mr. Pitt, the | escent’ 


prime minister of England. The decic#tion ts 
expressed in such language, as one pica: man 
should use to another, not in the naus: > crot 
of republican hypocrisy, but in the bole aid hri- 
Monious tone of diguity and truth. 

When you expressed to me your e.!).~ con- 
currence in my wish to print the follow ~ Ici. 


and many other useful and amusing publications,- 
has recently beguiled the tedium of old age, by 
writing a litle book with the above title, and en-, 
deavouring to shew from his own example, that 
Exercise and Temperance will most. effectually 
contribute to the prolongation of life. Froma 
number of pleasant passages, we cannot refuse 
our readers the pleasure of perusing the follow- 


ing. 
[Imitated from Integer Vite.) 


The man, who leads 2 sober life, 
Obsequious to his careful wife, 

Abstains from all higli. season’d food, 
And drinks no more, than does him good. 


He needs no case of costly drams, 

Nor hamper stuft’d with tongues and hams, 

Much less the pills, which quacks may put, 
- Nor *poisonous draughts of doctor’s stuff. 


Whether through half-starv’d France he goes, 
Or traversing th’ unmelting snows, : 
That crown the Alps apd Appennines, 

On frogs and stinking rabbits dines, 

Or tempts the Volga’s barbarous tood, 

Where Tartars feed on horses’ blood. 


For, late on my return to college, 

The seat of teniperance and knowledge, 

^A spotted fhend, with fevers arm’d, 

A nd poisonous breath, the town alarm’d, 

No lynx, or leopard, fiercer ranges 

Among the Hindocs, on the Ganges, j 

O: baunts the much-faned banks of Nile, 

V here lurks the treacherous crocodile. 
a = errr 

” Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, &c. 

+ Lhe smail-pox. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A Gentleman cf this city, who had in his possessicn a 
blank-bcok, which cnce belonged to the peet SBEN- 
STONE, gave it to Mr. Moore, with the ensuing ad- 
dress. 

TO THOMAS MCORE, FEQ. 
Scme gentle god inspires thy clay, 
„And smiles in every look ; 

He breathes in every melting ley, | 

Nor grieves for heav'n forsook. 


Yet, taking temperance to my aid, 
Undaunted through close lanes I stray’d, - 
And brav’d the monster, void of tear, 

He found no focd for- fevers here. . 


Place me amid the eternal frest, 

That reigns on Lapland’s desart coast, 
Where not a flower, or cheerful green, 
Or scaree a cabbage-stem is seen ; 

But clouds and fogs, and darkness drear, 
Obscure and sadden half the year. 
Place me Leneath the torrid zc ne, 
Where scarce a crazy hut is krewn, 
To temperance, while my vows I pay, 
And sing her praise, ard offspring gay 3 
Fair health my cares shall stall beguile, 
And sweetly prattle, swectly sie. 


When the soft, tender sighs of love 
Are bursting frem thy soul; 

ma 11s Cupid blooming from abote, 

A quack, who, not, much fam'd for skill, We feel the god’s controul. 

Did seldom cure, nay sometimes kill ; 

Contriv’d at length, by many a puff, 

And many a bottle, fll’d with stuff, 

To raise his fortune ard his pride, 

And in a ccach, ferscoth! n.ust ride. 

His family coat, long since worn ovt, 

W hat arms to take, was all the doubt. 

A friend, consulted on the case, 

Thus answer’d, with a sly grimace: | 

‘Take some device in four own way; 

‘ Neither too solemn, ncr too gay: 

‘ Three ducks, suppose, white, gray, or black, 

¢ And be ycur motto—uach, quack, quack ? 


[The following anecdate will expose the folly and false- 
hood of those calumniating levellers, who have assert- 
ed that Louis the sixteenth was a weak man, and 

«“ Born 

Only to eat up the corn.” ] 

While this unfortunate prince was confined in 
the Temple, he was accustomed to rise at six 
o'clock in the morning ; and, having employed 
himself for a short time in devotion, he read t#] 
nine. He then attended his fellow prisoners, 
while they tock their first meal; but he did not 
himself take any refreshment, before dinner. 
After his return to his own apartment, he gave 
his son lessons in geography and latih. After 
dinner he read till supper. During five mopths- 
-of imprisonment he sead two hundred and fifty- 
seven volumes, many of which were the Roman 
ClasSics. He read these with facility, and was 
both a scientific and classical scholar. Could a 
man have becn very simple, who could read and 
relish the sublime authors of antiquity, or who, 
in the season of impending death, was capable of 

‘replying with calm courage to the insolence of 

‘Vanterre, and the threats of ferocious soldiers! 


TO THE GENIUS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Wrapt from the glance of mortal eve, 
Say, ‘bursts thy Genius to the world of light? 
Seeks it yon star-bespangled sky? 
Or skims its fields with rapid flight? 
Or mid yon plains where fancy strays, 
Courts it the balmy breathing gale? 
Or where the violet pale ‘ 
Drocps o'er the green embroidered stream? 
Or where young Zephyr stirs the rustling sprays, 
Lies all dissolved in fairy dream. 
©’er yon bleak desert’s unfrequented round 
Seest thou where nature treads the deepening gloom, 
Sits on yon hoary tower with ivy crowned, — 
Or wildly wails o'er thy lamented tonb; 
Hearest thou the sclemn music wind along ? 
Or thrills the warbling note in thy melifiueus song? 


And, when with gay, fantastic mirth, 
You scatter sweet delight; 

'Tis Bacchus revelling on earth, 
Chaste, beautiful, and bright. 


Impassion’d child of love and joy, 
May both forever smile; 

And mix thy cup without alloy, 
Thy pleasures without guile. 


This sacred page, for Shenstone’s muse design'd 
Shall drink the sweeter transports of thy mind. 


ne Gea, 
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Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 1804. 
Mr. Epiron, , Da 
The following pieces written by an 
American prisoner in Tripoli, have been lately forward-; 
ed to me, from thence, by a friend of mine, an officer 
of the late frigate Philadelphia. I herewith subjoin an 
extract from the letter accompanying them, which con- 
tains the only account of their author have yet received; 
and if you deem them worthy a place in your Miscel- 
-lany, you will be ¡leased to insert them. 
Yours, &c. 


Tripolt, Bashaw's Castle, March 28, 1804. 


: I cannot omit menticning a marine, 
whose extraordinkry merit has attracted the attention 
and notice of all the cficers; his name is Ray; has 
once been in very good circumstar.ces, but misfortunes 
have brought him low, ard cbliged him to enter on 
board of a man of war, in the capacity of a private in 
the marine corps. His story he keeps secret; he is 
much of a poet; since he has been a prisoner, he has 
written several pieces of considerable merit, amongst’ 
others, there is one on ‘HILLIARD,’ a seaman who died 
in a prison a few days ago, another called * The Ame- 
rican captive in Tripoli,’ both of which I send you, 
and, in my upinion, they are well worth reading. 
Yours, &c. 
G. 
ELECY 
ON THE DEATH OF HILLIARD. 


Hilliard of painiul life bereft, 
Is now a slave no more; 

But, here no relative has left, 
His exit to deplore. 


No parent, no fond brother stands 
Around his clay-cold bed ; 

No wife, with teder trembling hands, 
Supports his dying head. 


Two men, named Turnér and ivory, have been 
committed by the police magistrates. The for- 
mer is supposed to have worked on the latter to 
suit his nefarious designs. Lon. pafe 


No sister follows, or attends, 

His melancholy bier; 
Nor, Gom a lover's eye descends, 
The soft distilling ttar: 

E But foes, and of a barb’rous kind, 
Suround him as he dies; 

A horror to his fainting mind, 
And to his closing eyes. 


A person ignorant of geography would con- 
jecture that Bom-bay was somewhere in the éach 
setilements. Ibid. 

ee 
OBITUARY. 

Died, on the 11th July, after a very short in- 
disposition, Mrs. Joriana HAZLEHURST, consort 
of Isaac Hazlehurst, Esy. of this city. 


What though no monumental stone 
Bespeaks a guilty name ; 

By splendid trophies basely won 
Damn’d to eternal fame: 


, 
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Yet, if an honest heart he wore 
If virtue’s paths he trod; 

He was, so poets surg of yore, 
The noblest work of God. 


His fellow pris'ners strove to cheer, 
His sad cepariing soul, 
And hace the svirpathetic tear, 
In free profusion roll. 


Mourn rot, "twas Leaven’s all-wise bebest, 
And merciful decree, 

That gave his weary ing scrrows rest, 
And sate the captive free. 


i 


nd 


“THE AMERICAN CAPTIVE 
' IN TRIFOLI. 
Ye lurid demes ! whose tott’rirg columns stand’ 
Marks of tLe despots desolating hand ; 
W bose wet d-grown 100fs, and nmiould'ring arches 
show, 
The curse of tyranny, a nation’s woe ; 
In every ruin, every pile, J find 
A warning lesson to a thoughtful mind, 
Your dreary cells expressive silence break, 
Echo to groans, and eloquently speak :— l 
‘The christian’s bluod cements the stones be 
rears 
This clay was moisten'd with the christion’s 
tears, 
Pale as these walls, a prisoner oft has lain, 
Felt the keen scourge, und worn the ruthless 
„chain; i ' 
While sceffing faes encreasing tortures pours- 
'Till the peor victim feels, alas! no more, 
E’en here thy scns, America, are found, 
Lock’d in foul prisons, and in fetters bound.’ 


Heavens! what are times! must free Colum- 
bians bow, 

Before yon tingell’d tyrant's murky brow! 

Cringe to'a power, which death and rapine 

crown? . 

Smile at a smile, and tremble at a frown! 

Kneel at a throne, its clemency implore, 

Enrich’d ky spoils, and stain'’d with human 

gore? 

To pirate fends obsequious homage pay ; 

Their preserce honour, and their will obey? 

Endure the lash, the ponderous load sustain! 

Suppress their anger, and their threats restrain? 

Leave a rich clime? explore the treacherous 

waves, 

The sport of miscreants, and the slave o 


f slaves? 


Heavens! at the sight, each patriot captive 
glows | 

With virtvons hatred, on his coustry’s foes; 

At every blow, indignant passions rise, | 

And vengeance flashes {rom resentful eyes. 


But heaven is just; tho’ man’s bewilder'd mind, 
To the dark ways of Frovidence is blind ; 
Else, why are some ordain’d above the rest! 

Or villains treated better than the best? 

Why martyred virtue! hang thy injur’d head? 
Why tiv’d an Arnold, while a Warren bled? 
Earth's murderers triumph, proud oppressors 
reign, 

While patriots bleed, and captives sigh in vain. 
Yet slumb’ring justice soon shall wake, and show 
Her sword unsheath‘d, and bend the hostile bow; 
Columbia’s genius hover round each sen, 
And thy blest shace, immortal Washington; 
Unite to guard us from nefarious focs, 

And heaven defend, and angels interpose ; 
Devoted tyrants cause our wrath to feel, 
e\nd Beys and Bashaws in submission kneel, 
Man's equal right, sweet liberty, restore, 
And despousm fall, to rise no more. 


$ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANZAS,” 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Addressed to Mrs. H......... at Norfolk, Virginia. 
[Mrs, H...., the lady of the British consul, is remark- 
able for the beauty and redundance of her flowing 
tresses. Our gallant poet complained that such hair 
should ever be restrained by the bandeau of Fashion, 
and requested that he might be oe by seeing 
those auburn locks ‘unbound and free.’ The lady 
graciously granting this boon, the delighted and sen- 
sitive bard immediately wrote the ensuing impromptu. } 
I prithee, bind that hair again, 
Oh! do not think that many men - 
Are blest with Joseph’s coldness: 
Run not the risk our souls to damn, 
By sights, which (pious as Iam) ` 
Would tempt c'en me to boldness, 


I've often seen those locks of gold, 
In brightest, dearest tresses roil'd, 
Yet sat quite cool beside you; 
Fach ringlet, by the graces drest, 
The dev'l and you did all your best, 
Yet still I bave defied you. — > ` 


But olı! ’twould ruin saints to see 
‘Those tresses thus, unbound and free, 
‘Adown your shoulders sweeping ; 
They put euch thoughts into one’s head, 

Of dishabille, and night, and bed, 
And seveete any thing but sleeping ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
By Thomas Green Fessenden, Esq. 

A Poetical Epistle to a friend, uncommonly susceptible 
of the charms of the Fair, and who frequently fell 
desperately in love, at the first sight of a fine woman 

With mute attention lend your car, 
To hear, ‘and reverence what you hear,’ 
While truths more precious I unfold, 
Than splendid gems, incas‘d in gold. 

J wish no friend of mine to own, 

The nerve of steel, the heart of stone, 
But Beauty’s willing votary bow | 

Nor blush allegiance to avow. 

When angry clouds life’s sun o’ercast, 
Preluding rude Misfortune’s blast ; 
When doubts perplex and cares annoy, 
And bar each ayenue of joy; _. 
When the pale victim of disease, 
Which baffled art cannot appease, 
Torn by Affiiction’s sharpest thong, 
Till Hope has ceas’d her syren song, 
Beholds pale Horror’s spectred form 
Rise moaning io the midnight storm. 
The fairer sex possess the power 

To tranquilize the torturing hour, 

And bid mild Sympathy impart 

A cordial to the bursting heart. 

Fo cheer with smiles the vale of woe 

Is not the only power they know ; 
But oft it is their sweet employ 

To light with love the lamp of joy. 
*Tis theirs in pleasure’s brightest noon, 
The fibres of the heart to tune 

To tones ef rapture, which might even 
Prelude the harmony of heaven. 

"Then should you find a fair one true 
To love, to nature and to you; 

What time, a thousand tender arts 
Denotes a unison of hearts ; 

When half-express'd, half-stifled sighs 
And timid glance from down-cast eyes 
Appear, expressively unique, 

With crimson finsh of beauty's cheek ; 
And all in tender love proclaim. 
That hopes and wishes are the same: 


® Published fram the author's manuscript, 


Lines on visiting a spot, wh recalled to mind happier 


O dear recollection of those happy hours 


When my path-way of life seem’d strew'd over 


But, sad recollection! past, past are forever 


Again shall they bless my sad destiny never, | 
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Unite assenting hearts and hands 
In gentle Hymeneal bands : 
Then shall fresh rapture crown each day, 
Till life and love at once decay. 

But ne'er commence in Love’s career, 
With silly plainings for your dear ; 
Nor sit on moss-grown bank and snivel, 
Because Miss Sylva is uncivil; 
Nor tell to every brawling brook 
She petrified you with a look ; 
Nor think it right to hang or drown, 
In consequence of Laura’s frown ; 
Nor make your fair in prose or metre, 
A ‘monstrous pretty’ sort of creature ; 
Ransack the store house of dame Nature, 
To find some simile to mate ber; 
Nor conjure up, with deal of pains, 
From vasty deep of poets’ brains, — 
A heathenish kind of wizard battery, 
To take her heart by dint of flattery. 
That Venus, Dian and the rest, 
Compar’d with her, are second best. 
For if she’s sense, a single grain, 
That sort of stuff will all be vain. 
She'll say your compliments se smart, 
Are from the head, but not the heart; 
And with your wear and tear of brains, 
You’ve got ‘ your labour for your pains.’ 


Thou; mem'ry, beguil:t the poor heart while it 
gladdens, 

And gildst for a moment the face of despair; 
But reflect once again, and it cruelly saddens, 
And turns fairy prospects to visions of care. 

` RowLaun. | 


+ 
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f 
FRAGMENT OF A COLLEGE EXERCISE. 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


Justum bellum quibus necessarium, et pia arma, quibus 
nulla, nisi in armis relinquitur spes. LivY. 
Is there no call, no consecrating cause, 

Approv'd by Heaven, ordain’d by Nature’s laws, 

Where Justice flies the herald of our way, 

And Truth’s pure beams upon the-banners play? 


Yes there’s a call, sweet as an an angel’s breath, 
To slumbering babes, or innocence in death, 
And urgent, as the tongue of Heaven within, 
When the miad’s balance trembles upon sin. 


Oh! ‘tis our country’s voice, whose claim 
| should meet 
An echo in the soul’s most deep retreat; 
Along the heart's responding string should run, 
Nor let a tone there vibrate—but the one! 
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On THE DEATH OF A LADY. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Sweet spirit! if thy airy sleep 
Nor sees my tears nor hears my sighs, 
Oh! I will weep, in luxury weep, 
Till the last hearts’ drop fill mine eyes. 


u 
SELECTED POETRY. 
THE SOLDIER’S SONG OF DEATH. 


Farewel, thou fair day, thou green earth, and 
ye skies; 
Now gay with the broad setting sun; 
Farewel, loves and friendships, the dear, tender 
ties ; 
' i 
But if thy sainted soul can feel, Our race of existence is run: 
And mingles in our misery ; 
Then, then my breaking heart Ill seal, 
Thou shalt not besr one sigh from me. 


Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy 


9 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremblo, fell tyrants: but 
know, 
No terrors hast thou to the brave! ` 


The beam of morn was on the stream, 
But sullen clouds the day deform : 
Thou wert, indeed, that morning beam, 


And death, alas! that sullen storm. 'Í Thou strik’st the poor peasant—he sinks in the | 


dark, 
> Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 
Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame! 


Thou wert not form'd for living here, 
For thou wert kindred with the sky ; 
Yet, yet we held thee all so dear, 
We thought thou wert not form’d to die! 


In fields of proud honour—our swords in our 
hands, 
Our king and our country to save— 
While victory shines on life's fast ebbing sands— 
O ! who would not die with the brave l 


Evecrac, STAKZAS. 


How sweetly could I lay my head 
Within the cold grave's silent breast, 
Where sorrow’s tears no more are shed, 

.No more the ills of life molest. EPITAPH. 
FROM TNR GREEK. 


Take to thy bosom, gentle carth, a swain, 
With much hard labour in thy service worn : 
He set the vines, that clothe yon ample plait) 
And he these olives, that the vale adorn. 


For, ah! my heart, how very soon 

The glittering dreams of youth are past, . 
And, long before it reach its noon, 
The sun of life is overcast. 
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He fill’d with grain the glebe, the rills he Jed 
Through this green herbage and those fruitful 
bowers; 
Thou, therefore, Earth! lie lightly on his head, 
His hoary bead, and deck his grave with flowers. 


ays. 
When here I was wont with my Fanny to 
stray ! ; 
with flow’rs, | SS ee 
And bright was the sun that illumin’d my day. 
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‘Those hours of delight, ef contentment and 
leve; 


Or the pang of regret from my bosom remove, NG. 35, NORTH SECOKD-STRERY- 
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-perhaps, of acquiring a reputagon for acuteness, 
they should be beguiled to commit, towards a 
@kost honest man, an act of such flagrant injust- 
ice. No suggestions could bg more groundless, 
or ertel, than those, which they thus either 
nake, or countenances Mr. Kiddnap’s esteem 
for Mr. Jefferson is not less sincere and ardent, 
than his professions are open. Long the fricnd 
-and admirer of our President, he fs eager to 
ecize on every occasion to elucidate merits and 
acquirements, in his opinion, unrivalled. í will 
not dehy that his praise is often too unqualificd. 
Doubtless, it must, both as it respects, objects 
and degree, seem to many, as it certainly, some- 
times, does to me extravagant; not to say ludi- 
crous. But, on this account, to question his 
sincerity is to show little knowledge of human 
nature, and less ctienuon to events, which are 
daily passing before us. 

‘Are not passion and party prejudice apt mighti- 
Jy to thicken menial vision? And when to these 
are added the medium. through which Auger, 
in hofie, never fuils.to look up to present power 
have we ary cause for supoze, if even palpabl. 
de fects become the subjects of fatuous appiausc, 
and cilevated insigoiticasce, in the chair ioe the 


| 
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to give a plain dress to substantial truths; and 
have «ept constantly in my eye, that excellent 
‘resolution of my favourite poet,—*‘ Quid verum, 
atgue dicens, curo ef rogo, ct omnis in hoc aum”? 
The present, seems to me a very proper oc- 
casion to give my sentiments touching Mr. Jef- 
ferson, as a writer. My respect for Mr. Kidd- 
Hap and a natural anxiety on my part, not to be 
found at variance from one, whose judgment I 
have such frequent reason ( applaud, have in- 
duced great examination and caution in settling 
My-opinion, as to his merits, in this particular. 
I have accordingly read, very carefully, all the 
letters and works Mr. Jefferson has ever pub- 
lished ; the most complete and perfect collection 
of which, now extant, is contained m the book 
under review. I cannot however hesitate to 
declare, that it will never be my fate to aainire 
compositions, like his, destitute of order, of per- 
spicuity, of justness, in both thought ana ex- 
oression, Without definite outline, for the whole, 
agd without correct finishing in the parts, be- 
cause the author is lucky enough, at unies, to 
emit some prettinesses of fancy, which, cor 
tras ted with the dark Gpaque enveloping them, ig- 
Norauce and fatully Lave mustakcn tor lights os 
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der and burn their fingers, without ceasing; the 
blood of each.being kept in a continual ferment 
by that frerfietual roasting, to which: they are 
equally obliged to submit. , 

I have thought it my duty to be thus explicit, 
concerning the state of my mind in relation to 
Mr. Jeiferson’s writings, to relieve some of my 
friends of that unjust apprehension, which I am 
informed they entertain, lest out of complaisance 
to Mr. Kiddnap, I shonld yicld my own opinions 
on this subject, or at least conceal them from 
the world. | 

I shail now turn my attention to that Hlustrious 
body, to which our author has invited our notice, - 
and which is known, in this city, and I believe, 
(although I do not recollect any direct evidence 
of this fact,) abroad, by the name of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Sggicty. The gertlemen, 
composing this institution, have, I am informed, 
adopted a fixed decernfination not to suffer tbeir 
years to pass away th that ominous silence, which 
ouce characterized its history ; and, a‘ter proper 
precautions to shift off trom thems. ves all risk 
of joss, by publication, have resolved to print 
awayfor tacir lives; leaving nothing unattempt. dy 
and uo stone uniurncd, which may serve to raise 
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' BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. : 
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ee OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGS, i 
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The price of the Port Folio is six dollars per annum day, an object of interested admiration? The | truth, or Hashes of genius. With respect to 
payable in advance. - ae sa te ip a bee os pear a | Mr, Jeffersgn’s style, I cannot better express 
eap most beautiful appendage to his face in the eyes | my opinion than by saying. that it is just such 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. of his clients. The gait of lame Agesilaus was [ a mile as Betty, a cookinaids uses. A wring 
CLIMENOLE. the fashionable step of his courtiers. Even the | to her lovers. Some ‘specimens of wich, I 
wry neck of Alexander was a modish method of | have received through the medium of my fogt- 
A REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY. carrying the head, both in Macedon and Persia. | man, a sly fellow, who’ sports with her weak- 
No. 11. Wil any man on this account, then, find fault | nesses, And, upon a Hittle reflection, I find, 
ne : ; f de with Mr. Kiddnap? Let him look into the writ- | that there are many ang natural reasons, why 
src ie ar aa ee ree mocrary. | ings and listen to the conversation of Mr. Jeffer- | Betty and Mrtefferson should agree so entirely, 
RANTE ; r ered with anecdotes, characters, and | 5ON’S friends, and be will find their expressions | in their respective manners of expression. For 
speeches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. of wonder and admiration in no material respect | Betty is a long-sided, raw-boned, red-haired 
rnamented with thirty engravings of American de- | different from those, which he condemns. Not | slut, and. like Mr. Jefferson always hankering to 
mocrats. By SuavesLar Kippnap, Esq. Foolscap, | only Duane and Cheetham, and Blake, andAdams | žave d' mob of dirty fellows about her, The great 
Washington rinted by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane Be a Oe e ee on ey a ah ee anes ee 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, propriet ribed by their avarice, or some worse passion, | or keeft uf a fame, in which, also, she entirely 
of the work. | to magnify the ephemeral hero of their party, | coincides wita Mr. Jefferson. Betty’s lovers, 
2 but men of that sect, who have some pretensions | too, like his, are, for the most part, a set of 
Having given Mr. Kidnnap an ample and un- | to literary skill, and who, certainly have notions | fickle, noisy, ignorant bulli-s; angwithal great 
‘disturbed range, in my two last numbers, I shall | on subjects of taste, infinitely superior to those | hunters of taverns and cockpits. Should either 
now resume the privilege, which custom allows | of the dull rabble, for whose applause Mr. Jef- | Betty, or Mr. JeTerson, fail in maintaining their 
-a reviewer; and, without indulging myself in | ferson is chiefly solicitous, have condescended | present conquests, the chance of each is equally 
-any asperities against that gentleman, on account | to celebrate him, not merely as a bone collector, | at an end, and their fates, in furure, must be 
-of the diversity, which sometimes exists, in our | or a mould board maker, but as a rare philoso- | precisely similar. Both must content themselves 
‘taste, as well as our politics, I shall utter, I | pher, and an exquisite writer. The expressions | with ‘ claws, bones, and mould boards’ the rest of 
trust with becoming modesty, some ` opinions, | of Mr. Kiddnap are in nothing more extravagant, | their daye. The likeness, is, also, very striking 
“which are suggested by his work, and which have | or ludicrous, than are those, which thousands, | between Mr. Jefferson, in his political, and Betty, 
relation to subjects, connected with the politics | ia this great city, daily use, touching this flimsy | in her housewife and culinary, career. For both 
and literature of my country. I cannot, how- | Cossamer, buoyant for the hour, om the breath [-make a great Misein clearing ont their offices, and 
‘ever, refrain from noticing in thie place, an ob- | of the mittee: On accout of suceexpres- | always leave them in.a worse condition, than 
jection, which some raise against Mr. Kiddnap. į sions, tiercfote, he is not to*be suspected of | they found them. The procecdings of both are 
‘In their judgment, his praise is too extravagent | hollowness in ins pretensions of friendship. As |\extremely offensive in the rosy oFFICE; where 
‘and indiseriminate to be sincere. From, the fto those who pretend to discern, in his writings, | both keep their tools of the vilest use, and often 
topics, on wiich he dwells, and from the man- | a concealed vein of irony, I can only assure | apply lettere to ends, very different from those, to ` 
_ner in which he handles them, these deep critics | them, they huve entirely mistaken his charac- | which their writers originally destined them. They 
pretend to discover, notwithstanding the multi- | ter. No writer is farther removed from it. He | have, also, respectively, caused great scandal 
tude of his professions, a delicate and eevere strain | is, on the ‘contrary, of a singularly grave, con- | among their friends, and equal diversion amo 
‘of irony. It is exceedingly to be lamented that ‘templative cast of mind. ¢ Simplex munditits’ is | their enemies, by the shameful modes they have 
‘men, in other respects sufficiently sagacious, | his standard of style. In one of his late letters | adopted for the placing and wearing a bishop, 
-should thus permit their prejudices to get. the | to me, he thus expresses himself. ‘1 have, | To conclude this parallel, they are, both of then, ~ ` 
amastery of their judgments, or that, for the sake, | throngh that whole work, been chiefly solicitous | naturally, of a sery warm constitution, and blun- Sy 
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a large monument, all on on 
honor. I think, with great -' 
noble design; for, being of ep o o0 US 
habit myself, itis a greate os l t nd 
others, particularly such a iamous waternity, in 
the same humour. ‘Therefore, from what I am 
about to intimate, I shall not, J trust, be suspected 
of holding any heretical opinion, contrary to that 
canon of this society, which teaches that in lile- 
ra'ure, bulk ta as necessary t9 respectability, as tt i8, 
in naure, to the subme. Yo which tenet I do 
here most heartily subscribe. ht is not because 
I deny the value of zhe erd, but because I hesi- 
tate about the propriety of the meara, that I take 
the liberty here to represent a grievance to that 
illustrious body, which I, in. common with all 
those suffer, who, being few in. number and so 
the mo'e to be pitied, interest themselves in tts 
important labours. 1 feel the more confidence, 
in making this representation, as I know that 
the members of that fraternity, being engeged 
about sublimer matters, have entirely overlooked 
the fact I am about to mention; which never- 
theless, presses very heavily such an one as l 
am, not overburdened with cash, and always 
anxious, When 1 pay my money, especially tf it 
be for a bauble, to think I have * my full penny- 
worth.’ That, to which I allude, is a vile, and 
if L allowed myself in hard words, 1 might add, 
villainous trick of their pruter, for certainly I 
would not intimate that it had, in the remotest 
degree, the sanction of that famous and philan- 
thropic, and, of course, moral association. It is, 
doutbiess, a trick of trade, and consists IN spread- 
ing out the works of that society, und the communi- 
cations of ite friends, over white paper, ina manner 
the must unfirecedented aud nnconsciorable. T wil 
not dwell upon the immorality of pubrickly vend- 
-ing white paper under the ninne of Philosophical 
Transactions ; because the Hayrance of the im- 
position is such that every one, hol interested in 
the deception, must have an intuiuve perception 
-of its guilt. But I would partitularly press on 
that society the necossity of an lnmediate atten 
tion to correct this procedure, from the conside- 
ration that it paves a sui /i u> appearaiice mo 
the labours of their great men; whose liferaiy 
essays are Goubtiess as deep, as they are com- 
monly də», but which, by the wiredrawing: art 
of theip printer, are made to lock to the eye, like, 
and sÓ, generally, to be accounted very slight 
ayd flimsy textures. 
To the end that this honourable fraternity may 
/ know the extent, to which their printer has car- 
ried this scandalous practice, I have taken the 
pains to make admeasurements and calculations, 
geometric and arithmetic, of their fourth volume. 
in which I have also had the assistance of a 
learned friend, an eminent mathematician. ‘he 
‘result of which investigation Was, that the suid 
volume is a heavy, rectangular quarto, contain- 
ing forty-four pages of auvertisement, five hun- 
dred and thirty-one of Transactions (sO called). 
and forty-four of errata, cormyenda and index 
miuking in the whole six hundred and nineteen 
pages; that the said pages average eleven inches 
and an half in heighta.and nine mehes in breadth; 
margin and letter press included; but that the 
said leiter press is only four inches in breadth, 
and less than six inches and an half in heighth. 
Woaoereby at is Martesat shat more than three- 
fouiths of every peg. is white paper, as is afore- 
saide But chis is po.’ whole of the mischict. 
For the said printen, Gb. means of terminating 
an essay as oten as; “sstble et the lop, or ib 
the misdie of a page, and Icaving all blang be- 
neath, doss in a manner stil more cruel, deprive 
science Ef phe retreat wits h that learned society 
intended, doubtless. lo pres ide for her, widan its 
Voinmes. Su that itis vedly ay behel, of which 
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Jam willing to make oath, if there be occasion, į proportiop of that narrow space, 
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that the said six hundred and eighteen pages 
might, if judiciously and honestly printed, have 
been inserted without diminution of type, or loss 
of beauty, in less than two hundred of the sane 
quarto pages. 


‘There are other and flagrant abuses commit- 


ted by their said printer; all tending to swell 
the size of their volumes and to give them an 


important appearance, without any additional 
expense of mind, or scientific matter. Such, for 
instance is that display, which on all occasions he 
is anxious to make of the fierceness of the affec- 
tion, with which the correspondents of this so- 
ciety glow for each other, The evidences ol 
‘nese attachments are generally found about the 
end of their letters, and being spread out with 
preat address, occupy a space, which might, l 
suggest it however, with great diffidence, have 
been more profitably empioyed. 
their lamented correspondents, a great admirer 
of Dre Barton, finishes his letter, in the 127th 


page of this volume, with the following rare’ 


cakens of affection; and the society has preserved 
them, with as much precision, as though- they 


were a description of the title of a real estate,’ 
which it was dangerous either to destroy, or 


mutilate: 
‘I am, with great respect, 


Your most obedient and 
humble servant 
Jons HecKELWELDER.’ 

So also the same Dr. Barton, who seems to 
burn towards Dr. Priestley with a species of phi- 
losophic love ‘jiugrans amor et libido.’ in the 215th 
page, closes a leter to that great man In this 
very energetic and close manner. 

s I um, with the greatest respect, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant 
And affectionate friend 
BENJAMIN SHITH BARTON.’ 

Now, although ali this is, doubtless between 
Mr. Heckelweider and Dr, Barton, and between 
Dr. Barton and Dr. Priestley very important 
intorimation. vet È bumbiy couscive it is 9f no 
sort uf value to ire world ; wnich is to mort 
interested, than science is benched, by a par- 
phrastical detail of the affection and respect und 
uumility. which these gentlemen entertain for 
one another. I know J may be in an error 
in this particular; being a philosopher of a 
different sect, from that, which has its resi- 
dence in the porch of this academy. IT observed, 
in a former number, that the great duty, which 
the new school inculcates on its disciples is to 
make as freyuentiy as possible, devout profes- 
sions of affection for all mankind in general; 
and for each other, in particular. Love being, 
now a-days, not only ‘the fulfilling of the law,’ 
but the perfection of philosophy. Of the great 
moral, practical effect of this passion, ainonp 
modern professors, some memurabie examples 
have been given in France, during the late re- 
volution. Fhe fate of Lavoisier, in a par cular 
manner, is, if I mistake not, an eminent instance 
of its happy tendency. And it is not to be 
doubted. that if this philosophy shall ever attain 
like power in the United States, it will stimulate 
its disciples to stmiiar instances of active benevus 
lence towards one anotner, Admitting thea my 
utter incapaci:y to judge of this ‘new light,’ by 
reason of my want of philosophic regeneration, and 
that the publication of these authentic Lestimo- 
nials of mu:ual flame is not less important to 
science, than ii ts to the bulk of the volumes ul 
tbis society, yet I cannot but hope that the prin- 
ter will hereafter be directed to print thems jn 
close orders and be prohibited from thus sacrificing 
with such profuse ostentation, a considerabic 
destined to 


Thus, one of 


Dear Sir, 3 


letter press in these publications. I am the 
more anxious, on this account, because I have 
heard some carping critics, wicked sneerers at 
that venerable society, assert that these volumes 
are issued to the world, by its express authority, 
alter a careful and laborious examination of a 
publishing committee, appointed expressly for 
this purpose. W hereby they would malignantly 
insinuate that all these schemes, (as well as 
uthers not here mentioned,) to enlarge the size 
of ‘its publications are altogether the work of 
that most just and pious fraternity; and not, as 
I have declared, a trick of their printer. An 
insinuation too gross and malevolent to be be- 
lieved. But uow the members of the institution 
are apprised of the fact, it is certainly worthy 
of their wisdom to correct, as fast as possible, 
the practices, which have given colour to so odi. 
ous a calumny. 

-Here, I cannot refrain from informing the 
Ametican Philosophical Society, that 1 have, 
in my possession, a treatise on an art, much 
valued by the ancients, but which has been lost 
for almost seventeen centuries. Properly trans- 
lated, (for I will not be guilty of the pedantry 
of quoting Latin or Greek, in a communication 
intended for the benefit of the members of that 
society,) the name of this art is € WINNOWING.' 
it consists in a carcful separation and rejection 
of all the worthless, irrelevant, smutty, frivolous, 
chaff-like, matter from philosophical publica- 
tions; thereby reserving for the eye of the reader, 
nothing but what is sound, wholesome, and per- 
fect, in its kind. This treatise I intend to con- 
vey by an early opportunity to one of the cor- 
responding secretaries of the society. And I 
will venture to recommend it to the diligent 
perusal of its members; particularly of the pub- 
lishing committee. ‘The labour of applying its 
rules, | acknowledge will be considerable. But 
the effect will be the most happy. I can assure 
the members of that institution that having sifted 
the matter of their four first volumes, according 
to the principles of that ancient art, Iwas asto 
nished at the compact lorin their, at present, 
massy labours assumed, and the Barrow room, 
they were compelled to occupy. I have no 
doubt, that if a willing and laborioys committee 
would apply, according to the directions, pre- 
scribed in that treatise, rigidly to the, task of 
winnowing those volumes as therein- mentioned, 
that society would soon realize the delightlul 
vision of those four diiads of theire, in the circum- 
ference of a uuishell, Uniess, indeed, upon far- 
ther process, they should, as seems to me vey 
probable. find them to be four nutsheils, ia which 
there was no Iliad. | 
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FOR THE PURT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
| e TO HIS NEPHEW. 
(Coniiaued.} 
LETTER IV. 
| Bah, January 14, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

You will hardly have read over one very long 
leer from me before you are troubled with 4 
second. -I intended to have writ soon, but 1 do 
it the sooner on account of your eter to your 
aunt. which she transmitted tome here, Hany 
thing, my dear boy, could have happened to lait 
you higher in my esteem, and to endear you 
more to me, itis the amiable abhorrence you cel 
for the scene of vice and folly, (and of real mise- 

+ and perdition, under the false notion of plea 
sure and spirit) which has opened to you ut vour 
college, and at the same time, the manly, braves 
gencrous, and wise resolution and true spits 
with which you resisted and repulsed tie first 


attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, 
infinitely too firm and noble, as well as too ele- 
gant and enlightened, to be in any danger of 
yiclding to such contemptible and wretched cor- 
ruptions. You charm me with the description 


of Mr. Wheler,* and while you say you could. 


adore him, I could adore you for the natural, ge- 
nuine love of virtue, which speaks in all you feel, 
say, or do- As to your companions let this be 
your rule. Cultivate the acquaintance with Mr. 
Wheler which you have so fortunately begun: 
and in general, be sure to associate with men 
much older than yourself: scholars whenever 
you can: but always with men of decent and 
honourable lives. As their age and learning, 
superior both to your own, must necessarily, in 
good sense, and inthe view of acquiring know- 
ledge from them, entitle them to all deference, 
and submission of your own lights to theirs, you 
will particularly practise that first and greatest 
rule for pleasing in conversation, as well as for. 
drawing instruction and improvement from the 
company of one's superiors in age and know- 
ledge, namely, to be a patient, attentive, and well- 
bred hearer, and to answer with modesty: to 
deliver your own opinions sparingly and with 
proper diffidence; and if you are forced to de- 
sire farther information or explanation upon -a 
point, to do it with proper apologies for the trou- 
ble you give: or if obliged to differ, to doit with 
all possible candour, and an unprejudiced desire 
to find and ascertain truth, with an entire indif- 
erence to the side on which that truth is to be 
found. There is likewise a particular attention 
required to contradict with good manners; such 
as begging pardon, begging leave to doubt, and 
such like phrases. Pythagoras enjoined his scho- 
lars an absolute silence for a long noviciate. I 
am far from approving such a taciturnity : but I 
highly recommend the end and intent of Pytha- 
goras’s injunction; which is to dedicate the first 
parts of life more to hear and carn, in order to 
collect materials, out of which to form opinions 
founded on proper lights. and well-examined 
sound principles, than to be presuming. prompt, 
and flippant in hazarding one's own slight crude 
notions of things; and thereby exposing the nak- 
edness and emptiness of the mind, like a house 
opened to company before it is fitted either with 
necessaries, or any ornaments for their recepiion 
and entertainment. And not only will this dis- 
grace follow fromsuch temerity and presumption, 
but a more serious danger is sure to ensue, that 
is, the embracing errors for truths, prejudices for 
principles; and when that is once done. (no mat- 
ter how vainly and weakly) the adhering perhaps 
to false and dangerous notions, only because one 
has declared for them, and submiting, for lie. 
the understanding and conscience to a yoke ol 
base and servile prejudices, vainly taken up and 
obstinately retained. This will never be your 
danger; but I thought it not amiss to offer these 
feflections to your:honghts. As to your manner 
of behaving towards these unhappy young gentle- 
men vou describe, let ithe maniy and easy; decline 
their parties with civility ; rerom thor radlory with 
raillery. always tempered with good breeding : 
if they banter your regularity, order, decency 
and love of study banter in return their neglect 
ofthem: and venture to own frankly. that you 
eame to Cambridge to learn what you can, not 
to follow, waat thoy are pleased to call pleasure. 
In short, let your extern] behaviour to them bc 
as full of politeness and ease, as Sour Ibwara est- 
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* The Rev. John Wheeler, nrebendary of Wes'miw- 
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mation of them is fall of pity, mixed with con- 
tempt. I come now tothe part of the advice I 
have to offer to you, which most nearly concerns 
your welfare, and upon which every good and 
honourable purpose of vour life will assuredly 
turn; I mean the keeping up in your heart the 
true sentiments of religion. If you are not right 
towards God, you can never be so towards man: 
the noblest sentiment of the human breastis here 
brought tothe test. Is gratitude in the number 
of a man’s virtues? if it be, the bighest benefac- 
tor demands the warmest returns of praitude, 
love, and praise: Ingratum qui dixerit, omnia 
dixit. If aman wants this virtue where there are 
infinite obligations to excite and quicken it, he 
will be likely to want all others towards his fel- 
low-creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor com- 
pared to those he daily receives at the hands of 
his never-failing Almighty Friend. Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, is big with 
the deepest wisdom: The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom; and, an upright heart, that 
is understanding. This is eternally true, whe- 
ther the wits and rakes of Cambridge aliow it or 
not: nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace, whatever your young gentlemen 
of pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, a taint- 
ed health and a battered constitution. Hold fast 
therefore by this sheet-anchor of happiness, Re- 
ligion; you will often want itin the times of most 
danger; the storms and tempests of iife. Che- 
rish true religion, as precicusly as you will fly 
with abhorrence and contempt, superstition and 
enthusiasm. The Grst is the perfection and 
glory of the human nature; the two last the de- 
pravation and disgrace of it. Remember the 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence to- 
wards God and man; not subtle speculative cpi- 
nions, but an active vital principle of faith, The 
words ofa heathen were so fine that I must give 
‘nem to vou: Coinpositum Jue Fasque, Animi. 
Sans tosque Recessus Mentis, et incoctum gene- 
roso Pectus Honesto. . 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispo- 
sitions you have towards all that is right and 
vood, and make yourself the Jove and admiration 
of the world! I have neither paper nor words to 
tell you how tenderly 

I am yours. 


LETTER V. 
Bath, January 24, 1754. 

I will lose not a moment before 1 return my 
most tender and warm thanks to the mest ami- 
able, valuable. and noble minded of youths, for 
the imsite pleasure his letter gives me. My 
dear nephew, what a beautiful thing is genuint 
goodness, and how lovely does the humana mind 
appear, in itsu tive purity. (in a nature as happy 
as yours) before the taints of a corrupted world 
have toiched it! To guard you fiom the fatai 
effects ofall the dangers that surround and beset 
‘youth, (and many they ere, nam varie illudunt 
Pestes) I thank God, is become my pleasing and 
Very important charge; your own choice, aid 
our neariess in blood, and still more, a dearer 
and nearer relation of hearts. waich T feel be- 
tween us, all concur to make it sos I shail seci. 
then every occasion, my Cear young friend, of 
ovini useful to you. by offering you those Laht 
which one must bave livec some vears in the 
wotld to see the full [orce and extent ob und 
which the best mind and clearest wice:s andi 
will sugvestimpericectly, I any GaSe, and ini tic 
Most cifficuit, dcitcate., and essent al ponis per- 
wepS not at all, UU experi. nee, that dear-botmsg 
tustrvuctor, comes tO our assistance. Whit } 
noid there're make my task. (a happy ceincht. 
al task. TEE prove a safeguard ta so mach open 
nig vrtu.) Is to be for some years, what you 
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cann oi h: _your experience; experi- 
ence La tate o) reacily digested for your 


O Q 
USE. ne os. wn endeavour, my dear child, 
tojo toccer § si seasons of Efe, to establish 
your. «cr happiness upon solid foun- 


dations: Miscers autumni et Veris Honores. 
30 much in general. I will now, my dear ne- 
phew, say a few things to you upon a matter 
where you have su: prisingly little to learn, con- 
sidering you nave seen nothing but Boconnock; 
I mean behaviour. Behaviour is of infinite ad- 
vantage or prejucice to a man, as he happens to 
have formed it to a graceful, noble, enzayincy 
and proper manner, or to a vulgar, coarse, ill- 
bred, or awkward and ungentcel one. Behaviour, 
though an external thing which scems rather to 
belong to the body than to the mind, is certainly 
founded in considerable virtues: though I have 
known instances of good men, with something 
very revolting and offensive in their manner of 
behaviour, especially when they have the mis- 
fortune to be naturally very awkward and ungen- 
teel; and which their mistaken friends have helpe 
ed to confirm them in, by telling them, they were 
above such trifles, as being genteel, dancings 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, 
with grace and vigour. As if the body, because 
inferior, were not a part of the composition of 
man: and the proper, easy, ready, and graceful 
use Of himself, both in mind and limb. did not 
go to m-ke up the character of an accomplished 
man. You are in no dan zer of falling into this 
preposterous error: and I had a great pleasure 
in finding you, when J first saw you in London, 
so well disposed by nature, snd so properly at- 
tentive to muke yourself yenteel in person, and 
well-bred in behaviona. Iam very glad you 
have taken a fenciny-master : that exercise will 
give you some manly, firm. and graceful atti- 
tudes : open your chest, place your head up- 
right, and plant you weil upon your legs. As to 
thy use of thy: eword, i is weil to know its but 
remember, my dearest nephew, it is a science of 
defence: and that a sword can never be employ- 
el by the hand of man of vistue, in any other 
cause. As to the carriage of your person, be 
particulirly careful, as you are tall and thin, not 
to get a habit of stooping ; nothing has so poor a 
look : above all things avoid contracting any pe- 
culiar gesticulations of the body, or movements 
of the muscles of the face. It is rare to see any 
one a graceful laughter; it is gencrally better to 
smile than laugh ont, especi ly to contrata bubit 
of laughing at small or no yokes. Sometimes it 
would be affectation. or worse. mere Moroseness, 
net to laugh hearty, when the trely ridicnious 
citcumstanccs of an incident, or the true pleasane 
wy ard wit efa thing, call for and justify it; bat 
the trick of iaughing fivolously is by all means 
to be avoided : Risu incepto, Res inepuor nuilaest 
Now as to politeness ; many have attempted defi- 
nitions ofn: I beleve it is best to be known by 
description? de Bsition not boias able to comprise 
ite l would bowever venture to cali it, benevoe 
lence in trifles or the prefcrence of others to ours 
selves in Nule daly, bourly, occurrences in the 
commerce of lile A better place. a more come 
modious seat. priory in being uelped at table, 
Sc. Whatas ity bul sacrificing ourselves in such 
trifles to the convenience and pl asure of others; 
And this consthut-s tue politeness. tis a pers 
perual attention, (by habit it grows easy and nat- 
ural to us.) to the hte wants of those we are 
with, by wiich we either prevent. or remove 
eme Bowing. ceremonious, formal compli- 
ents, SUR Gavviuies, wih niver be politeness 3 
that must be easy, matural wa vudied. many, 
ebie, And what will gave this, but a mind bo- 
bevotopt. and perpetually attentive tu exert that 
sonable Giepesttioa da te fès towards ah vou cone 
serse and live with? Beacvolenee in po cacer 
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matters takes a higher r>. . 7 ` g queen 
of virtues. Nothing «+ => ~v sle with 
politeness as any trick o: à si- nind. J 


would trouble you with a word xw .#o more 
upon some branches of behaviour, which have a 
more serious moral obligation in them, than 
those of mere politeness ; which are equally im- 
portant in the eye ofthe world. I mean a proper 
behaviour, adapted to the respective relations we 
. stand in, towards the different ranks of superiors, 
equals, and inferiors. Let your behaviour towards 
superiors, in dignity, age, learning, or any distin- 
guished excellence, be full of respect, deference, 
and modesty. Towards equals, nothing becomes 
a man so well.as well-bread ease, polite freedom 
generous frankness, maniy spirit, always tem- 
pered with gentleness and sweetness of maner, 
noble sincerity, candour, and openness of heart, 
qualified and restrained within the bounds of dis- 
creation and prudence, and ever limited by a sa- 
cred regard to secrecy, in all things entrusted to 
it, and an inviolable attachment to your word. 
To inferiors, gentleness, condescension, and affa- 
bility, is the only dignity. Towards servants, 
never accuslom yourself to rough and passionate 
language. When they are good we should con- 
sider them as humiles Amici, as fellow Christi- 
ans, ut Conservi; and when tbey:arc bad, pity, 
sdmonish, and part with them, if incorrigible. 
On all occasions beware, my dear child, of An- 
ger, that demon, that destroyer of our peace. Ira 
furor brevis est, animum rege qui nisi paret Im- 
perat, hunc frænis hunc tu compesce catenis. 
Write soon and tell me of your studics. 
Your ever affectionate. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANALYS1S OF THE ORATORICA!. WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. ad 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


Then follows a very short and very clear dis- 
cussion of the foundation of the cause, and Ci- 
cero might have rested there, if be had meant 
only to gajn it: it was evident; but he had pro- 
mised in his exordium, to produce something 
mors than a plea for his client; and he kept his 
word. Addressing himself to the accuser, he 
continues thus: 

‘You may demand of me, why I appear so 
attached to Licinius Archias? Because it is to 
him that I owe, every day, the sweetest relaxa- 
tion from the labours of the forum, and the tu- 
mult of affairs. Do you believe, that [could find 
reasons in my own mind, adequite to so many 
different objects. if I did not incessantly draw, 
fresh supplies of riches, from the study of letters ; 
or that J could sustain such severe labour, if the 
charms of this sime study, did not serve to re- 
create and support me. I acknowledve, that I 
devote myself to theim as much as possible. Let 
those dissemble, who know not how to draw any 
thing from them, which interests tlhe common 
utility. or which can be brought into public view; 
but why should not I avow it, who, for so many 
years, have lived in such a manner, that neither 
my leisure, nor my interest, nor my pleasures, 
Dor even mg sicep, have ever refused a single 
Moment to the wants of my fellow citizens? 
Who can reproach me, for devoting to this kind 
of occupation, that time. which others give to 
the theatres. to their pleasures, to gambling, to 
feasting, and to idleness? 1 ought so much the 
More to be indulged in these pursuits, as even 
this art, of which | make prolessien, and which 
has been the refuge of my friends in all their 
Perils. this talent of public speaking, makes a 


bart of those studies, which | have-always loved: 
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and even if this should be thought of small con- 
sequence, there are other advantages, much 
greater, for which I am under obligation to them. 
In effect, ifevery thing which Ihave read, every 
thing which I have learned, had not fully per- 
suaded me, from my youth, that nothing is more 
desirable in this life, than glory and virtue; that 
we oucht to sacrifice every thing to them, and 
account as nothing, torments, exile and death. 
should I have exposed myself, for the public 
safety, to so many contests, and to the continual 
attacks of the wicked ? But all the books, all the 


monuments of antiquity, all the sayings of wise- 


men, repeat this great lesson ; and all these in- 
structions would have remained concealed in 
darkness, if genius had not applied to them her 
lights. How many excellent models are pre- 


sented to us, in these portraits of great men,, 


which have been drawn by the writers of Greece 
and Italy. They are these, I have always had 
before my eyes, in the administration of public 
affairs ; it was, by thinking on them, that my 
soul elevated itself, and formed itself afier their 
resemblance. 

“ Will any one say tome: Those men, whose 
glory and virtues have been preserved to us by 
letters, were they themselves learned men? I 
cannot affirm it of all: I think that there have 
been several of a nature so happy, as to raise 
themselves to every thing honourable and glori- 
ous, without having occasion for lessons; and I 
wil add further, that nature, without instruction, 
has commonly more power than education with- 
cut genius. But when to all that is furnished 
by the one, is added, all that can be added, by 
the other; the result is the most beutiful, the 
most sublime, the most admirable character in 
humanity. 

“ Of (bis number was Scipio the African, whom 
our fathers saw, Lelius, Furius, those men, 
whose wisdom had mastered all their passions. 


that Cato the elder, the citizen, the most coura- 


gious, and the most enlightened of his age; and 
ifall these illustrious personages had believed the 


culture of literature useless, to the knowledge 


and practice of virtue, would they have made 
them one of their occupations ? 
* But if we consider this occupation, without 


regard to its utility and importance; if we seein. 


it nothing but amusement and pleasure, it will 
be sull, of all things, the most convenient to a 
man well educated. The others, indeed, are 
neither of all times, nor of all places, nor suita- 
ble for every age: but literature is at once, the 
instruction of youth, and the charm of advanced 
age, the ornament of prosperity, and a consola- 


lation under misfortunes; they amuse us in re” 


tirement, and are not misplaced in society ; they 
awake with us, they bear us company in our 
journies, they follow us into the country ; finally. 
those even, who have no taste for them, cannot 
refuse them their esteem and admiration. 

“ As to poetry, in particular, we have heard it 


said by the best judges, that other talents are’ 


acquired by precepts, but that poetry is a gift of 
nature, a faculty of the imagination, a sort of di- 
vine inspiration. Accordingly, our eld Ennius 
calls the poets, holy men, because they are dis- 
tinguished in our eyes by the presence of the di- 
vinity. Let then the name of Poet, which even 
barbarians have never violated, be sacred among 
you, and among all men as well informed as you 
are. The rocks and the desarts seem to echo 
to the voice uf the poct; the brutes themselves 
appear sensible to harmony, and shall we be in- 
sensible? The people of Colophon, of Chia, of 


Salamine, of Smyrna, and of other cities, still” 


contend for the honor of the birth of Homer, and 
erect altars to his memory. A long time after 
his death, they wish to have him for a fellow- 
citizen, becayse he was a great poet; and shall 


we reject him, who is really ours, both by his 
own inclination and by our Jaws. Shall we spurn 
the man, who has employed his genius in singe 
ing the glory of the Roman pzople? Yes! in his 
carly youth, he composed a poem upon the war 
of the Cimbrians, and this was flattering even to 
Marcus, who was, as you very well know, a 
stranger to the commerce of the muses. It was, 
becuuse there is no man so obdurate and so stern, 
as not to be moved. when he perceives his own 
name transported, by poetry, to future genera- 
zions. It was once asked of that celebrated 
Athcnian Themistocles, what voice he should 
hear with the greatest pleasure’ that, said he, 
of him, who shalt sing in the best strains the ac- 
tions of my life. This same Archias has cele. 
brated, in another work, the virtues of Lucullus, 
over Mithridates, and that war, so fertile in ree 
volutions, which opened to the Roman armies 
countries, which nature seemcd to have excluded 


from them, those memorable battles, in which 
Leculus, with an handful of soldiers, defeated 


innumerable armies, that siege of Cyzicum, by 
which he saved a city, our ally. from, the fury of 
Mithridates, that inevitable action of Tenedos, by 
which the naval forces of that powerful king 


.were annihilated, with the officers who com- 
‘manded them. 


The glory of Lucullus is our 
glory; what has been done for him, was done 
for us; and in the poems of Archias, consectated 
to Lucullus, will be perpetuated, the trophies, 
the monuments, and the triumphs of Rome. 


` & And who of us is ignorant, how dear was 


Ennius to our famous Scipio the African ?. The 
statue of this poet is erected in marble, on the 
tomb of the Scipios. His poem on the Punic 
war, is regarded as an homage rendered to the 
Roman name: it is there, that the Fabii, the 
Marcelli, the Fulvii, the Catos, are Joaded with 
honourable praiscs, which we partake with them; 
covcred witb glory, which reflects upon us: Ace 
cordingly, our ancestors gave to this poet, born 
im Calabria, the title of a Raman. citizen, and 
shall we refuse it to Archias, to whom our laws 
have granted it? We ought not to imagine, that 
his labours are the less interesting to us. because 
he wrote in Greek verse: this would be to de- 
ceive ourselves grossly. The Greek language 
is diffused through the whole world ; ours is con- 
fined within the limits of our empire ; and, if 
our power is limited to the countries, which we 
have conquered, ought we not to wish, that our 
glory may penetrate regions, which our armies 
have not been able to reach? If this kind of illu- 
stration 1s agreeabie and precious, even to the 
people, Whose exploits the poet celebrates, of 
what value must they not be, and what encou 
ragement ought we not 'o give to the chiefs, the 
generals, the magistrates, who look for nothing 
but glory in their labours and perils? Alexander 
had in his train a great numiber of writers 
charged with the composition of his history ; but 
when he saw tke tomib of Achilles, be cried out; 
Happy Achilles, who found an Homer te praise 
you! And, in fact, without that immortal Hiad, 
the same tomb, which covered the remains of 
the conqueror of Troy, would: have buried his 
memory. What shall } say of our great Pompey) 
whose extraordinary fortune has equalled his 
valour, and who, in presence of his army. pro- 
claimed Theophanes of Mitylene, the bistonan 
of his exploits, a citizen of Rome? And our sol- 
diers, those men without letters, for the most 
part rustic and clownish, sensible, however, to 
the honours of their general, and, believing that 
they share in them, answered with their accla- 
mations to the eulogium, which he made 0 
Mheophanes. 

s We wiil be candid, Romans; we will dare 
‘o avow in public, what every one of us thinks, 
im secret: we are all in love with praise; aD 


thote, Whom it tonches the. most keenly, are 
also those, who know best how to merit it. The 


philosophers, who write upon the contempt of 


glory, inscribe their names upon their writings, 
and are sil studious of it, even when they ap- 
pear to despise ite Decimus Brutus, as great a 
captain as he was a good citizen, engraved on 
the monumen's he raised, the verses of Accius. 
his friend. Fulvius, whom our Ennius attended, 
when he triumphed over the Etolians, consectat- 
ed to the muses the spoils he had taken. Is it 
then the Roman robe, which shall declare it- 
self their enemy, when the generals of armies 
revere them, and refuse to poets that protection, 
and those rewards, which are granted them by 
wariors? oo 7 

‘ I will go farther, and if I am permitted to 
speak of my own interest; if I hazard to shew 
before you, that love of glory, too ardent per- 
haps, but which never ceases to be a noble and 
Jaudable. sentiment, I will acknowledge, that 
Archias has regarded as a subject worthy of his 


verse, the events of my consulate, and all chat: 


I have done with you, for the safety of our 
country. The work is begun; l have heard it 
read, I have been affected with it, and I have 
exhorted him, to finish it. For virtue desires 
No other recompense for its labours and datizers, 
than this glorious testimony, which is to pass to 
posterity ; and if we would take this away, what 
will remain in this life, so rapid and so short, 
which can indemnify for so many sacrifices! 
Certaimy, if our souls had not a presentiment 
of futurity ; if it were necessary, that our thoughts 
should be confined within tbe limits of out du- 
ration here, who of us could wear himself out, 
with so many. fatigues, torment himself with so 
many anxieties and vigils, and make so light of 
his life. But there.is in all elevated minds an 
interior power, which makes them feel day and 
night, the spurns of glory, a sentiment, which 
admonishes us, that our memory ought not to 
perish with us and. that jt.ought-to be extended 
and perpetuated through endless ages. Ah! 
shall all of us, victims, devoted to the defence 
of the republic, debase ourselves, to such a de- 
gree, as to believe, that, after having lived in 
such a manner, as not to have one moment of 
repose or tranquillity, we must, after all. perish 
entirely? If the greatest men are anxious, to 
Jeave their resemblance, in portraits, and perish- 
able statues, ought we not to attach a much 
greater price to those monuments of genius, 
which transmit to remotest posterity, the faithful 
impressions of our souls. of our sentiments, of 
our thoughts! For myself, Romans, in perform- 
ing what I have dene, J believed that the memo- 
ry of it would be spread, through the whole earth 
and the extent of ages. And, whether the tomb 
shall take from me, the sentiment of this immor- 
tality. or whether, as all the wisest men have be- 
lieved. some part of us must continue, still ca- 
pable of enjoying it, at this day, at least, this 
thought cannot be taken from me, which is at 
once my pleasure, and my reward. 

« Preserve then, Romans, a citizen of merit. 
equally apparent, by the quality and antiquity of 
relations the most respectable ; a man of such 
genias, that our fellow citizens, the most illustri- 
ous, have desired to attach it to them, and to 
reap the fruits of it; aman, under accusation, 
whose clear right is atiested by the bencht of the 
law. by the authority of a municipal city. by the 
testimony of a Lucullus, and the records of a 
Metellus. Determine, that he, who has labour- 
ed to add, as far as-in him lav, to your glory 
to that of your generals, and that of the Romar; 
people, who promises still, to consecrate to me- 
Mory those recent and domestic storms. from 
which you have escaped; who is of the number 
of those men, whose persons are held inviolable, 
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among all nations; shall not be called before you, 
to receive a cruel affront, but that he shall ob- 
tain a pledge of your justice, and of your good- 


NESS.” . 


On reading this discourse, we are delighted 
to see the author paint himself at full length, to 
recognize in him that frank sensibility, that en- 
thusiasm for giory, which are treated with con- 
tempt. as vanity and weakness, by men, who, 
in reality, nevar will be capable of so sublime 
a sentiment. I know, it may be said, that there 
is much more dignity in doing great things, with- 
out thinking of praise or glory ; but it is easier 
to prescribe this precept, than to find an exam- 


ple of it; and this species of virtue will be al- 


ways so rare,.@nd so difficult to prove, that it is 
much better, for the common interest, not to 
decry this motive, at least the most noble of all, 
which has produced, and always will produce so 


much good. It would be very unskilful, to dis- 
courage those, who, while they are doing every 
thing for us, ask only our applause. If this is 
vanity, may it become general! This, it appears 
to me, is the wish, the most useful and the most 
wise, that we can form, for the good of man- 
kind. 
[To be continued.] 


[FROM A FOREIGN JOURNAL} 


CRITICISM 


On Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh 
Blair, D. D. 


Any instead of Either. 
The verse marches with a more slow and 


measured pace, than in any of the two former 
cases. ii. 330, 


Either instead of Each. 
Truth, duty, and interest. But the arguments 


directed towards either of them are generally 


distinct. ii. 184.—2Zither refers to. two things 
only. a ; 


The distributive prononn Neither, improperly followed 
by the possessive pronoun in the Prurud number. 
Sight and feeling are, in this respect. perfec'ly 
on a level; neither of them can extend bevond 
their own objects. 413.—J/s own objects, Neither 
relates to two persons or things, teken sepa- 
rately. 


Each improperly followed by a verb in the Plural num- 


ber. 


Here are several distinct objects, and cach of 
them ere addressed or spoken to. 335.—is ad- 


dressed. 
Each other instead of one another. - 


By what bond could any multitude of men be 
kept together, suzil once, by the intervention of 


speech, they could communicate their wants and 
intentions to each other. 100. Objects could not 
be distinguished from each other. 156. A great 


l1. 
One another instead of each otber. 


Two men, ignorant of one another's language. 
102. The close relation of any two words to 
one another in meaning. 122. Where two things 
are cOmpired or contrasted to one another. 243. 
Which two opinions are entirely consistent with 
one another. 490. The characters of Corneille 
and Racine are happily contrasted with one an- 
oher, ii. 520.—Kach other, like the word both, 
ought only to be used when we ure speaking of 
tvo things; one another, when we are speaking 
of more than two. l 


One followed by a pronominal adjective in the plura? 
number. 

It has been advised by writers on this subject 

[action] to practice before a mirror, where on 

may See, and judge of sheir own gestures, ii. 


222, 


number of governments, rivals of each other. ii. 
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n @” & Them both... 


The gepresenting them both as subject, at one 
moment, to the command of God, produces-a 
noble effect. 62. The single word * ascertain’ 
conveys the import of tem both. 418. Ezckiel, 
iD poetical grace and elegance, is much inferior 
to them both. ii. 405.—-Them both is an aukward 
pleonasm. 


The Kelative not agreeing with its Antecedent. 


That itigenious nation, who have done so much 
honour to modern literature. il. 284.— The wriiers 
of that ingenious nation. 


"Verbs in the Xural member instead of the singular. 

A great hase of rocks, thrown together by the 
hand of: nature, with wildness and confusion, 
strike the mind with more graadeur, than if they 
had been adjusted: to eack other with the most 
accurate symmetry. 52— ihe author might have 
said, vast rocks thrown together. Mase is not . 
a noun of multitude. 

My heart begins to be touched; my gratitude 
or may Compassion deyin to flow. ii. 192.——dcgine 
to flow. 

The smart, or the sneering manner of telling 
a story, are inconsistent with the historical cha- 
racter. ti. 273, Neither the one, nor the other, 


And a proper place in. history. ii. 280. What 


the heart: or the imagination dictate, ii. 299, 
There was much genius in the world before 
there were. learning or arts to refine it. 343.— 
before there were arts or learning. 


Yuu was instead of you were. 


You sae in distrest circumstances; you wae 
pushed to the utmost. ii. 186. When you wae 
most in earnest. ii. 219.—You in English, voue 
in French, and voi in Italian, are uniformly and 
indisputably pronouns of the plura! number. The 
use of them, in speaking to one person, is a 
modern refinement, intimating, that we regard 
the person we are speaking to, as much as we 
do a multitude of other people. 


The subjunctive mode instead of the indicative. 


I must observe, that, although this part of 
Style merit attention, and de a very proper object 
of science and rule; although much of the beauty 
of composition defends on figurative language; 
yet we must beware of imayining, that ft de- 
ponds solely, or even chiefly, upon such language. 
277.— That figurative language merits attention, 
and is a very p: oper object of science and rule, 
are positions which do not admit of the least 
doubt, and therefore should not have been ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive mode; more especially- 
as the verb defends, in the same sentence, and 
in the same circumstances, is used in the indie: 
Cative. . l 

We shall be disgusted if he give us too much 
of the -ervile employments, and low ideas of. 
actual peasants; and if he makes his shepherds. 
discourse as if they were courtiers, &c. jis 
5358. 

It were to be wished, that some such work 
were undertaken. 201. It were to be wished, 
Tor the honour of his memory, ii. $301.— It were 
to be wished’ is an absurd phrase. There is rfo 
pretence for the use of the subjunctive mode in 
this case. < It is to be wished’ is the proper 
expression. ' 

Sermons are always the more striking, and 
commoniy the more uscful, the more precise 
end particular the subject of them bea ii, 109. 
Here is likewise no pretence for the use of the 
subjnnctive mode; and de, in the indicative, is 
vbsolete. 


Verbs which ought to be in the actice, 
voice, employed as neuere. 
The mist dissipates, which seemed formerly to 
hang over the objcet. 21 — The mist is dissifiuted, 


or the passive 


evajurates, OF, disafihesrss ` 
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This manner of writing obtained among the 
Assyrians. 134. 145, 146. 151. :87. &c.—(Oo- 


tained is frequently used as a neuter verb; but’ 


prevailed is preferable. 

This readily connects with the flourishing pe- 
riod of a plant. 282. The reader soon w-arice 
of this play of fancy. 315. To keep up the reader's 
attention, and to prevent him from tiring of the 
author. $82.—By airing of the anthor, the pro- 
fessor means, being tired of him. Byt in this 
sentence, the expression can only cignily the 
reader's tiring or fatiguing the «author, 

Such author's as those one never res of read- 
Ing. 395, Lest the reader should tire of Wirat 
he may consider as petty remarks. 467., Every 
audience is very ready to fre. iie 60. | Phey 
begin to zire. ib. He will zire of ity ard forget 
He i. 175.—The verb zire, like the word fa ieun, 
is generally used in the passive form: as. he ds 
tircd with reading, or, he begins to be sired. 

The use of the word appli +. 

The word t nature’ would ba e equally uisied 
to idea and to soul. 448.—have been equally af: 
fitcatve. 

The epithet ‘stately’ applica, with more pro- 
Pricty, to t palaces.’ 4656. My other observation. 
which offles equally to dean Swift and Mer. Ad- 
disons 495. The saying at/es to the subject 
now before us. li. SOS.— This expression is a 
Scutticism, which has been lately introduced inte 
the English language, by some careless writers. 


Mud instead of would, attended with some other impro- 
per phrases, or a faulty arrangement. 
Metaphors, which need this apology of an ‘as 
it were,’ had generally be better omitted. 3505. 
In this case, figures Aad much better de wanted 
565. This sentence had better becn wanting al- 
tozether. 425. He Aad better have omiited the 
omitted the word. 334. It Pad better have bren 
expressed by, &c. 436. This member of the 
sentence Aad much better kave deen omitted. 449. 
450.116 159. Had better have been dropped. 450. 
The parenthesis Aad better, fav better, kave been 
avoided. 457.—By omitting the adverbs, the read- 
er will perceive the gross absurdity of these 
phrases, ład be wanted, had have been dropped, had 
have been avoided, kc. The author should have 
said, this sentence wou/d have been better omit- 
ted, RC ” 2 
Will instead of shall. 


Without having attended to this, we will be 
ata loss in-understanding several passages of 
the classics. 109, What we conceive clearly, 
we will naturally express with clearness. 402. As 
this sentence contains several inaccuracies, I wil/ 
be obligtd to enter into a minute discussion of 
its structure ane parts. 447. We will always be 
able to give most body to that pitch of voice. 
to which in conversation we are accustomed. ii. 

206, &c. 

Wiil instead of may. 

There are few great occasions of pablic speak- 
ing, in which one eZ not derive assistance from 
cultivated taste, aud extensive knowledye. ii 
234, 

-Shall instead of show. 

If it shed? now be required, What are the pro- 
per sources of the sublime? 75. 

Would instead of shoud. 

Toe Asiitics a no tme relis! ed any thing 
but what was run of ornament. and sploudid i: 
degrees that we wouid denominate gaudy. 
Fnere are no two words we auld more read. 
take to be synonymous than amare’ and © ar: 
mere. 16. $ Patus’ and + securus? ave word 
waich we wull readily confound. P6. Vat. 
Ouc a cardi atenton totke sense, Seotal.. 
Na archy ied. by ihe rules of svaties. to rojory 
Wie ting and seting of the sun. 2.3. 
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would be greatly at a loss, if we could not bor- | tion whose merits certainly bespeak an able 


row assisance from figures. 285. H [ should 
mingle in one discourse arguments for the love 
of God. and fer the love of cur neighbour, I 
would offend unparconably against unity. ie 109. 
—lf ] were to mingle, } showed. 

From whom (Horace) we seculd he led to form 
avery Ligh idea of tue teste ard genius of the 
Augustan age. il. 213. The herocs glorying, 
as we wou! / pow toink very indecently, over their 
lallen enemies. i. 429. 

r Lo be continued.) 
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BRIEF MEMOIRS OF LIVING AUTHORS. 
JOHN AIKIN, ESQ. M&p. 


Son of the late Dr. Aikin of Warring ton. bro- 
ther to the celebrated Mars. Barbauld, and an 
author of preat abinty end reputation. He 
published in 1771, a volume on the Ligature 
of Arteries. His other medical works are, a 
thin octavo volume on the Use of Preparations 
oi Lead: anether, of ssays in Surgery, and a 
third of Thoughts on Hospitals: a quarto pamph- 
let, enlitled, *A Specimen of the Medical History 
of Great Britain:’ an octavo volume of Bicgra- 
phical Memoirs of Meaicine: another, entited, 
> Llements of Surgery,’ and two octuvo volumes, 
entiled, ‘Elements of Physic and Surgery:’ an 
ection of Lewis's History ofthe Materia Medica, 
in quarto: and a Manual of Materia Medica in 
quogee:mo. His publications are not however 
by any means all ot a professional kind. In 1773, 
he published an octavo volume of Miscclanies 
In conjunciion with his sister: bis poem entitled, 
‘Duncan's Warning,’ has been gieatly admired: 
He bas likewise published a Translation of Ta- 
citus’s Manners of the Germans and Life of 
Agricola: on which performance it is no con- 
temptible eulogium. and it may certainly be 
pronounced with truth, that notwithstanding the 
able hands into which the great historian has 
since fallen, Dr. Aikin's Translation of these 
Tracts is the best we have. It scems a little 
surprising that the ingenious author should allow 
a book which has been in so great request, to 
remain scarce for want of new impressions. Dr. 
Aikin has also published An Essay on the Ap- 
plication of Natural History to Poetry : an edition 
of Thomson's Seasons with Notes: The Kalendar 
of Nature: a small volume of Poems: Enpland 
Delineated: A View of the Character and Public 
services of Mr. John Howard: an edition of 
Armstrong’s Art of Health, with a critical Es- 
say: an edition of Somerville's Chace, with a 
critical essay: A Description of tie Country 
from thirty to forty mes round Manchester, in 
quarto, the materials of which were arranced, 
and the work composed by the Doctor: Letters 
to his Sou: an edition of the Spleen, and other 
Poems, by Matthew Green, and an edition’ ot 
Pope’s issay on Man, with a critical Essay pre- 
üxed: Beside these performances, Dr. Aikin 
nas condescended to, some smaller ones tor the 
instruction of childrens it redounds not a little 
0 the credit of the late Dr. Aikin of Warrington 
‘at both his sun and daugiter possess sv re- 
pectable an emincace in the republic of letters: 
Lucy are children worthy of such a father: the 
macotated bees of kis talents and his ‘virtues. 
crom perusing the lst of his woiks,-the reader 
Wil Ooserve by how many monuments of litera- 
aare the talents of the crmer bave been ascer 
ained; andat is necaless lor us tô add our tes 
Inoany to his hue genius and noble sentimen.» 
lo repeat a suffrage which the general conses 
t the learned bus so frequently conterred the 
e has never failed to adora and digmiy U 
uDjects that he nas taken agn nand. De. Aiki 
Sold et preacnt to heve a leaaing sware in u, 
souduct of tac Moultnly Magazins, a pubiica- 


pilot. 
== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 
The etiquette of the Spanish court was the 
most severe in Zurope. One of their kings fell 
a victim to it. Phihp IIL being newly recoverd 
from a dangerous malady, was sitting near a 
chimney, in which was so large a fire of wood, 
that he was almost stifled. Etiquette did not 
permict him to rise, nor a common domestic te 
enter. At length the Marquis de Pobar, cham- 
berlain, came in, but Etiquette forbade his inter- 
ference, and the Duke of Usseda, master of the 
houshold, was sent for. He was gone out; and 
the flame increased, while the king bore it pati- 
ently, rather than violate his dignity. But his 
blood was so heated, that next morning an 


erysipeias of the head appeared, and a relapse of 
the fever soon carried him off. ~ 


FROM THE ANTI-JACOBYIN REVIEW 
FOR JULY, 1803. 


Supposed to be written on the water, on board 
the barge that carried the Police Magistrates 
to Blackwall last year. 


Thames! sire of Albion’s streams! imperial tide, © 
Of fam'd Augusia’s wealth the source and pride; 
From Julius’ town, the din of war no more 

Shakes with triumphant peal thy crowded shore. 
Hail this auspicious bark; for lo! on board 

Mild Themis’ waves her olive braided sword, 

By mercy sheath’d, or only dra:vn to awe 

The guiltv victims of insulted law. 


Around the scene her eyes the goddess threw, 
And, as the world of wonders siruck her view, 
Long quays by swarming industry supplied, 
Forest of masts the sea-broad wave that hide; 
E-xulting while she gaz’d, she thus express'd 
The warm emotions of her glowing breast. 


‘ These are my triumrhs !—war in vain might sweep 
The hostile corsair from the enfranchis’d deep; 

In vain escap’d from Ocean’s fatal rage, 

Where winds and waves eternal battle wage; 

The fleet with all creation’s treasures fraught, 

Safe to these shores successful commerce brought: 
If midnight plunder with insidious wiles 

The merchant of his toil-earn'd wealth beguiles. 
Butlo! my favourite son, wish patriot mind, 
Preventive plans of general weal design’d; 

Scann’d with discerning eye corruption’s source, 
And all the varied powers of fraud and ferce, 
Theu found a code to check the beld career, 
And teach the river pirate first to fear. 

This to three chiefs a power eficient gave, 
The gallant admirals of the peaceful wave. 
And as wien brave St. Vincent’s sails appeard, 
Where Duncan, Nelson, Howe, their ensigns rear'd, 
brance strucs her haughty fag! and vanquish’d Spain, 
And aw’d Batavia yielued up ihe main. 


So at Kinnaird’s, and Bragg’s, and Heriot’s names, 
Who grasp the petent trident of the Thames, 
De.egted rapine hung the drooping head, 

And all the wretched race of ruifian'’s Hed: 

Light horsemen throw their black-sirap bags aways 
No Jemniy’s ssrecn the plunderer of the day. 

About the bew no dirs mualaras stand 

Po catch the pillage from the lumper’s hand; 

iher wil aris the ra:cachers pive o'er, 

And the game hghrermen are scen no more.’ 


Ncr were the plaudits of the goddess chewn 

Yo uaval deeds and naval chicfs alone; 

The herces of the land her plauuics share, 

Prom oozy Shadwell to reinote Queen square; 
wut Bow sree: most wih Ang tik hou is scr'dy 
rem sur jebo FPielaisg, tu Sir Richard Ford; 
epjlauds he veil asciducus that relieves 

bug US D'S s YEW Ero. Prestites anu eves 
he Dold foot | ad-checss in tis aids ide courses 
rad urda the  guway roouer trom his horse. 


done the extended series to pursue, 

sod eee Blacawa.l joo: rises co the View; 

O Jeg Tea Va dig kid ne muse requires, 

yV ater has Ui by auu wiat luai ra ber fres 
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DIDOT’S STEREOTYPE EDITIONS 


Are printed upon 287 clichés, or fixed pages of 


metal. with prominent characters, hot stamped. 

by the fall of a strong hollow plate. 

The matrix plate, in use for a century, was 
at first nothing but a mass of argillaceous earih, 
and latterly of lead, excavated by the simulta- 
neous imprcssion of a moveable text of printing 
characters. Thus, each of these characteis being 
only the produce of a cast, in its particular matrix. 
struck with a puncheon, it is evident that the 
form of the primitive relief, engraved on steel, 
with extreme accuracy, passed through three 
intermediate impressions, before it was stamped 
. on the cliché or page. 

Our process in matrices of single characters 
admits of but one preparatory impression, which 
never injures the purity of the original puncheon. 
This stéréotyfoge, as simple as the con' mon ty- 
pography, differs from it, in no other respect, 
than the inverted order of its characters, the 
sole use of which is to stamp the relief of the 
fixed page. by which the ink is to be applied 
to the paper. Imagine movealle types ol cop- 
per. sepaiately excavated by the stroke of the 
archetypal steel; collect and arrarge these, and 
you form cne of our prginal matrices. 

STEREOTYPE OFFICE, 

Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 4th 
February, 1804. 
Mr. Witson respectfully informs the Public, 

that he is now prepared to undertake the priming 

of Works by Stertotype Flutes, subject to the 
following Standing Rules of the Stereotype ‘Of. 
fice. | 

1. Nothing is to be printed against Religion. 

2. Every thing is to be aveided, upon the sub- 
ject of Folitics. which is offensive to any Party. 

3. The Characters of Individuals are not to be 
attacked. 

4. Eyery Work, which is Stereotyped, at ihis 
Office, is to be cem osed with beautiful Types. 

5. All the Stercoty pe Plates are to be mepe. 


according tothe im) roved process, discovered by 


Earl -TANBOPE. : 

6. School Books, and all Works for the In- 
struction of Youth, will be Stereotyped heft; at 
a lowe! price thar any other. l 

Farther Particulars may be'known, upon ap- 
plication at the Stereotype Cffiie; and it is re- 
quested that all Letters may be post-paid. ` 

The public are indebted to the ingenuity and 
perseverance of Earl Stanhope, for the per- 
fection of tkis art. So coubtful were the primers 
of its success, thal it was with some difficuly, in 
the onset, that his Jordship found a man, either 


willing or adequate, to second his views, and as~’ 
sist his experiments by typographical knowledge, 


Mr. Wilson, fortunately for himself, was awak 
to the advantages, which could «ot fail to result 
-from the completion of his project. He sawy that 
the noble carl’s design was simply to benefit the 
literary world, by lowering the price of bogks, 
and opening a mere easy path to the altainmen.t 
of useful information. His success has Leen as 
brillant, as are the prospects which the sterco- 
type aft opens io the mental eye of the phi- 
lanthropist; and already has he thrust his sickle 
into the yolde:: harvest. The syndics of the 
Cambridge university press have purchased the 
art, at a great expense; apd their printer, Mr. 
Watts, has erected a fourdry. upon a more ex- 
tensive scale, than that of Mr. Wilson, in Len- 
don, in order to reprint all books, under the uni- 
versity patent. ina style of accuracy and cleganee, 
hitherto unknown. The old presses are entire- 
ly laid aside, to meke way for others, upon his 
lordship’s plan; which unite all the advantaz c+ 
of convenience, with an incredible saving of la- 
bour and time. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is with pleasure we remark, that, while ty po- 
‘raphy has received such a valuable aid, in Great 
Britain, the American printers have not been in- 
active. Mr. Hven MaxweE cu has invented a 
press. upon a very different plan, from that of 
Lord Stanhope, but which possesses the same 
advantages, and bears ho. ourable testimony of 
ihe inventor's ingenuity. It is our intention, in 
anotber number, to dwell longer on this subject, 
and give an account of some other inventions, 
which are considered to be of the highest im- 
portance to the arts. 


=== 
ORIGINAL .POETRY. 
THiHOUSE OF SLOTH. 
r Dr. Dwicrr. — 
Beside yon lonely tree, whose branches bare, 
Rise white, and mu: mur to the passing air; 


There. where the twining briars the yard inclose, 
The house of Sloth stands hush’d in long repose. 


In a late round of solitary care, 

My feet instinct to rove, they knew not where, 

l thither came. With yellow blossoms gay, 

The tall rank weed bepirt the tangled way : 

Curious to view, 1 forc'd a path between, 

And climb‘d the broken stile, and gaz’d the 
scene. 


Oʻer an old well, the curb half fallen spread, 

Whose boards, end-loose, a mournful creaking 
made; 

Pois'd on-a leaning post, and ill sustain’d, 

In ruin sad, a mouldering swepe remain’d; 

Useless, the crooked pole still dangling bung, 

And, tied with thrums, a broken bucket swutg. 


A half-made wall around the garden lay, 
Mended, in gaps, with brushwood in cecay. 
No culture through the woven briars was seen, 
save a few sickly plants of faded green: 


1 The starv'd potete hang its blasted seeds, 


And fennel struggled to o’ettop the weeds. 
There gaz'd a ragged sheep. with wild surprise, 
And two lean geese upturn’d their slanting eyes. 


The cottage gap’d with many a dismal yawn, 

Where, rent te burn, the covering toards were 
gone; 

Or, by one nail, where others endwise hung, 

The sky look'd through, and winds portentous 
rung. 

In waves the yielding roof appvar'd to run, 

And half the chimney-top was fallen down. 


The anciert celiar-door, of structure rude, 
With tatter’d garments calk'd, half open stood. 


. Phere. as I peep'd, I saw the ruin’d bin; 


The sills were broke; the wall haa crumbled in; 
A few long emptied casks lay mould'ring round, 
And wasted ashes sprinkled o'er the giound; 

W hile, a sad sharer in the household il, 

<A half-starv’d rat crawi’d out, and bade farewel. 


One window dim, a loop-hole to the sight, 
Shed round the room a pale. penurious light; 
Here rags gay-colour’d eked the broken glass; 
There panes of woud supplied the vacant space. 


As, pondering deep, I gaz’d, with gritty roar 
The hinges creak’d. and open stoud the door. 
Two littie boys, half naked from the waist, 
With staring wonder ey'd me as I pass'd. 
The smite of Pity blended with her tear— 
Ah me! how rarely comfort visits here ! 


Ən a Jean hammock, once with feathers fill’d, 
ihs limbs by dirty tatters ill conceal’d, 

Chough now the sun had rounded half the day, 
stretch’d at full length the lounger snoring lay: 
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While his sad wife beside her dresser stood, 
And wash'd her hungry household's meagre food. 
His aged sire, whose beard and flowing hair 
Wavr'd stvery o'er his antiquated chair, 

Rose from his seat; and. as he watch’d my eye, 
Deep from his bosem heav'd a mournful sigh— 
‘ Stranger (he cried) once better days l knew;’ 
And, trembling, shed the venerable dew. 

I wish'd a kind reply ; but wish'd in vain; 

No words came timely to relieve my pain. 

To the poor parent, and her infants dear, 

Two mites | gave, besprinkled with a tear; 
And, fix’d again to see the wretched shed, 
Withdrew in silence, clos'd the door and fed. 


Yet this so lazy man I've often seen 


Hurrying and bustling round the busy green; 

The loudest prater in a blacksmith’s shop; 

The, wisest statesman o'er a drunken cup; 

(His sKarp bon'd horse, the street that nightly 
fed 

Tied, many an hour, in yonder tavern shed,) 

In every gambling, racing match, abroad, 

But a rare hearer in the house of God. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


employed at her needle, previous to 
her confinement. 


The fairest nymph of winning charms possess’d, 
Ne’er kindled livelier raptures in her swain, 


On finding 


Than when Alzora to my heart I press’d 


Ane saw her smiles return my love again, 


Her features softening o'er the muslin task, 
Which fondness prompted to her infant care, 
A fear betray'd she sweetly strove to mask, 
But mark'd the little drapery with a tear. 


My throbbing heart the sad emotion caught; 
Yet e'er it heav’d the deeply anxious sigh, 

My struggling grief she view'd, and kindly soughe 
Vo drive the owing sorrow from my eye. 

The dutcons efforts of her heaving breast, 
Which check’d the aching impulse as it rose, 
kach apprehension for herself represt, 

And hush‘d at once my feelings to repose. 


Again her hands the soft attire prepar’d, 
Her wish'd-for innocent she hop’d might wear; 
I thought—Ob! may that innocent be spar'd, 
And prove as happy, as the mother's dear. 

l C. H—D. 


-FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
To Chloe—at parting. 
Why Chloe thus avert thine eye 
To hide from me its tear? 
Why check thy bosom’s rising sigh, 
When I that sigh would share? 


Weep not, dear maid, because we part; 
We soon shall meet again; 
Dispel those fears, which rend my heart, 
And cause thee so much pain. 
Should distance mock our warm embrace, 
Though worlds between us lie, 
Thy fancied form the hours shall chace, 
Aud make me think thee by. 


If beauty with her dimpled smile 
Invite me to her arms, 

I'll shun the sorceress, scorn the wile, 
To dream of Chloe’s charms. 


Cease then to weep, those fears subdue, 
From trembling love that rise, 
@ ` think I'll ever prove untrue 
Fo her I've sworn to prize. 
C. HL 
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_ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


I never ‘till now would believe 

A bosom with apathy fraught, 
Could tender impressions receive, 
Or over by Cupid be canght. 


And yet when I chanc’d to survey, 

On Chloe's pure lips a sweet smile, 

To Love I at once fell a prey, 

And own'd myself charm'd with his wile. 


Her bosom unveil’d to my eye, 

Arose with each thought she express’d, 
It tenderly sanction’d my sigh, 

And told me I soon should be bless’d. 


The promise I long'd to ensure, 
And gaz’d with delight on the shrine, 
Whose heart I perceiv’d was as pure 
As the flame it had kindled in mine. 

C. H. D. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE TO MORNING, 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. © 


Turn to me, Love! the morning rays 
Are glowing on thy languid charins ; 

Take one luxurious parting gaze, 
While yet I linger in thine arms 


*T was long before the noon of night, 
I stole into thy bosom, dear! ' 
And now the glance of dawning light 
Has found me still in dalliance here. 


Turn to me, Love! the trembling gleams 
Of morn diong thy white neck stray, 
Away, away, you envious beams, 
Lil chase you with my lips away 5 
À 


Oh ! is it not divine to think, 
While all arouad were lull'd in night, 
While even the planets seem’d to wink, 
We kept our vigils of delight. 


The heart, that little world of ours, 
Unlike the drowsy world of care, 

Then, then awak’d its sweetest powers, 
And all was animation there. 


Kiss me once more, and then I Ay, 
Our parting wouid to noon-day last; 
« Then close that languid, trembling eye, » 
And sweetly dream of all the past! 


As soon as night shall fix her seal 
Upon the eyes and lips of men, 
Oh, dearest: I will panting steal, 
To nestle in thine arms again. 


Our joys shall take their stolen flight, 

` Secret as those celestial spheres, - 

Which make sweet music all the night, 
Unheard by drowsy mortal ears! 


FOR TIE PORT FOLIO. p 


Mer. OLpscHooL, 


Among the French Poets cf the last age, whose 
writings display taste and sentiment, I have been 
particularly pleased with Dernard, commecaly called, 
Le gentil Bernard; and was grained by observing, that 
the accomplished and learned Levizac speans jusily 
of him,’ and extracts Iiberaily trom bis works, in 
his € bibliotheque Poriative,’ (last edition.) Many will 
concur with him, in thinking, that Bernard’s Art of 
Love, is superior to that of Ovid; and that his Anacre- 
ontic Odes stand unrivailed by any of his conrempêrar es. 
It inthe former there appears too much cof the prurient, 
al cueie is less, than in that of his prviot pe; and in 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


his Amatory Poems, there is a delicacy and chastity, 
both of thought and of expression. 1 have amused my 
leisure by an imitation of a tew of his small pieces, 
which, if you like, you may publish in the Port Folio. 
Yours, &c. 
QuipaM. 


TO THE ROSE. 
| IMITATED FROM * BERNARD,’ . 


Soft offspring of dew of Aurora, 
Which kisses of Zephyrs perfume ; 

Young queen of the empire of Flora, 
How gladly we hail thy fresh bloom. 


Maria is like a young flower, 
Fresh, blooming, and ch 

Thou rose, may ’st like her 
She is not so fugacious as thee. 


ipg to see, 
an hour, 


If thou from thy stalk wilt descend, 
With thy tints deck her bosom so gay; 
All flowers thou in bliss shalt transcend, 
As in beauty thou’rt fairer than they. 


Thou may’st live, or even die en that spot, 
Let it be both thy throne and thy tomb ; 
I, envious of thy happy lot, 
To reign there, would glad meet such doom. 


And shouldst thou apparently languish, 
Without sympathy left, to complain. 

If she heaves but one soft sigh like anguish, 
At will surely revive thee again. 


Sly Cupid will doubtless instruct thee, 
What grace may to modesty yield; 

What of charms to expose, will direct thee ; 
And what beauties to leave quite conceal’d. 


And if any rash hand would annoy thee, 
And the spot for thy rest thou hast chose, 
As my minister let me employ thee, 
To wound with thy thorns all our foes. 


TO THE MOSES, | 
IMITATED FROM * BERNARD.’ 


Ye maids of Parnassus, who rove 

With the smiles of delight in your faces ; 
Ye know, that the soul without Jove, 

Is like beauty, devoid of the graces. 


- No captive the soul but to Jove: 
Though surprize be effected by art; 
This a transient dominion will prove ; 
None but Jove retains power o'er the heart. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OupscHooL, 


In looking over am old number of the London 
‘Monthly Mirror,’ I met with the following Jeu d' Esprit, 
which J have endeavoured to translate. Should you 
think it worthy the attention of any of your readers, 
it will serve to fll up some vacant conwr of your very 
useful Port Folio, and oblige 

j Yours, &c. 


JEU D'ESPRIT. 


Un et une sont deux, 
Nombre fort heureux, 
En Galanterie; | 
- Mais-quand une fois, 
Ces deux sont trois, 
C'est Diablerie. 


TRANSLATIONe 


One and cne make twa, they say, 
The most happy number too, 
When Venus is but civil; 

But. should these two form a tray, 
Ah! what mischief does accrue 3 
"Tis then the very Dessede 


SELECTED POETRY. 
FROM THE POEMS OF MRS. HUNTER. 


In several of these poems we recognize that beautiful 
simplicity of feeling and expression, which appear 
in this Lady’s ballad, called, ‘ Queen Mary’s Lamen- 
tations, and the Death Song of an Indian.’ 


TO MY DAUGHYER, ON BEING SEPARATED FROM 
HER, ON HER MARRIAGE. 


Dear to my heart, as life’s warm stream, 

Which animates this mortal clay, 
For.thee J court the waking dream, 

And deck with smiles the future day; 
And thus beguile the present pain 

With hopes, that we shalf meet agaia, 


‘Yet, will it be, as when the past 
‘  Twin'’d every joy, and care, and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle cast, 
. Of kind affections, finely wrought ? 
Ah no! the groundless hope were vain, 
For so we ne'er ean meet again! 


May he, who claims thy tender heart, 
Deserve its love, as I have done ! 
For kind and gentle as thou art. 
If so belov’d, thou'rt fairly won ; 
Bright may the fav’red torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again. 


ad 


. HYMN, ` 
BY DR. HAWKBSWORTR, 


Composed about a month before his death, and dictated 
to Mrs. H. before he rose in the morning. 


In sleep’s serene oblivion laid, 
I sufely passed the silent night: 
At once I see the breaking shade, 
_ And drink again the morning light. 


New born, I bless the waking hour, 
Once more, with awe, rejoic’d, to be. 
My conscious soul resumes her power, | 
_ And springs, my gracious God; to thee. 


O ! guide me through the various maze, 
: My doubtful feet are doom’d to tread; 
And spread thy shield’s protecting blaze, 
_, When dangers pass around my head. 


A deeper shade will soon impend, 
A deeper sleefimy eyes oppress; 

Yet still thy strength shall me defend, 
Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 


‘Phat deeper shade shall fade away, 
That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes ; 
Thy /iyht shall give eternal day, 
_ Thy /cve the rapture of the skies. 


CES 


GO EPIGRAM. 
TO COUNT GRAVINA, 


_, On bie translating the author’s song, on a roe 
into ltalan verse. 


My rose, Gravina, blooms anew, — 
And steep’d not now in rain, 
But in Castalian streams by you, 
Wil never fade again. 
eS NEES EES TINE 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


i ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM , 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 
[Continued.] 

LETTER VI. 


Bath, February 3, 1754. 


Nothing can, or ought to give me a higher 
-gatisfaction, than the obliging manner in which 
my dear nephew receives my most sincere and 
affectionate endeavours, to be of use to him. 
‘You much overrate the obligation, whatever it 
be, which youth has to those, who have trod the 
paths of the world before them, for their friend- 
ly advice, how to avoid the inconveniences, dan- 
gers, and evils, which they themselves may have 
run upon, for want of such timely warnings, und 
to seize, cultivate and carry forward towards 
perfection, those advantages, graces, Virtues, 
and felicities, which they may have totally mis- 
sed, or stopped short in the generous pursut. 
Yo lend this belping hand to those, who are bè- 
ginning to tread the slippery way, seems, at best, 
-but an office of common humanity to all; but to 
withhold it, from one we truly love, and whose 
‘heart and mind bear every genume mark of the 
very soil, proper for all the amiable, manls, and 
‘generous virtues to take root, and bear their 
heavenly fruit; inward, conscious peace, fame 
‘amongst men, public love, temporal, and cter- 
nal happines ; to withhold it, 1 sa ip such an 
‘instance, would deserve the worst of names. 
Iam greatly pleased, my cear young friend, that 
you do me the justice to believe, 1 do not mean 
to impose any juke of authority upon your under- 
‘standing and conviction. I wish to warn, ad- 
monish, instruct, enlighten, and convince your 
reason; and so determine your judgment to 
right things, when you shail be made to sce ihat 
‘they are right; not to overbear, and impel you 
to adopt any thing, betore you perceive 1t to be 
right or wrong, by the force of authority. 1 hear, 
with great pleasure, that Locke lay betore you, 
when you writ last tome; and I like the obser- 
vation that you make from him, that we must 
use our own reason, not that of another, if we 
would deal fairly by ourselves, and hope to enjoy 
a peaceful and contented conscience. ‘This pre- 
cept is truly wortby of the dignity of rational na- 
tures. But here, my dear child, let me offcr 
one distinction to yau, and it is of much mo- 
ment; itis this: Mr. Locke's precept is appli- 
cable only to such opinions, as regard moral or 
réelivious obligations, and which as such, our 
own consciences alone can judge and determine 


for ourselves: matters of mere expeaiency, that 


affect neither honour, morality, nor religion, were 
not in that great and wise man's view: such are 
the usages, forms, manners, modes, propritties, 
decorums, and all those numberless ornamental 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


eescccccasees ecccccccccssecescscssesccee§ WARLOUS, THAT THE MIND 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULC’D.” 


=> 


COWPER. 


little acquirements, and genteel well-bred atten- 
tions, which titute a proper, graceful, ami- 
able, and nob haviour. In matters of this 
kind, I am sure, your own reason, to which I 
shall always refer you, will at once tell you, that 
you must, at first, make use of the experience 
of others; in effect, see with their eyes, or not 
be able to see at all; for the ways of the world, as 
to its usages and exterior manners, as well as 
to all things of expediency and prudential consi- 
derations, a moment's reflection, will convince 
a mind as right as yours, must necessarily be 
to experienced youth, with ever so fine natural 
Parts, a terra incognita. As you would not there- 
fore attempt to form notions of Cbina or Per- 
sia, but from those, who have travelled those 
countries, and the iidelity and sagacity of whose 
relations you can trust; so will you, as little, I 
trust, prematurely form notions of your own, 
concerning that usage of the werld (as it is called) 
into which you have not yet travelled, and which 
must be long studied and practised, before it 
can be tolerably well known. I can repeat 
nothing to you of so infinite consequence to your 
future welfare, as to conjure you not to be hasty 
in taking up notions and opinions; guard your 
honest and ingenuous mind against this main 
canger of youth: with regard to all things, that 
appcer not to your reason, after due examina- 
tion, evident duties of honour, morality, or reli- 
gien, (and in all such as do, Jet your conscience 
and reeson determine your notions and conduct) 
in all other matters, I say, be slow to form opi- 
hicns, ktep your mind in a candid state of sus- 
pense, and cpcn to full conviction, when you 
shall procure it, using in the mean time the ex- 
perience of a friend, you can trust, the sincerity 
of whose advice you will try and prove by your 
own experience hereafter, when more years shull 
have given it to you. I have been longer upon 
this head, than I hope there was any occasion tor: 
but the great importance of the matter, and my 
warm wishes for your welfare, figure, snd hap- 
piness, have drawn it from me. 1 wish to know 
if you have a good French master: I must re- 
commend the stucy of the Freich language, to 
speak and write it correctly, as to grammar and 
orthography, as a matter of the utmost and in- 
dispensable use to you, if you would make any 
figure in the great world. I need say no more to 
enlorce this recommendation: when I get to 
London, I will send you the best French diction- 
ary. Have you been taught geography and the 
use of the globes by Mr. Leech? if not, pray 
take a geography master and learn the use of 
the globes; itis soon known, I recommend to 
you to acquire a clear and thorough notion of 
what is called the solar system ; together with 
the doctrine of comets. I wanted as much or 
more, to hear of your private reading at home, 
as of public lectures, which I hope, however, 
you will frequent for example's sake. Pardon 
this long letter, and keep it by you, if you do not 
hate ite Believe me, 
My dear Nephew, 
Ever affectionately, 
Yours, 


[No. 42. 
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LETTER VII. 


Bath, March 30, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


I am much obliged to you for your kind re- 
membrance and wishes for my health. It is 
much recovered by the regular fit of gout, of 
which I am still lame in both feet, and I may 
hope for better health hereafter in consequence. 
I have thought it long since we conversed: I 
waited to be able to give you a better account of 
my health, and, in part, to leave you time to 
make advances in your plan of study, of which 
I am very desirous to hear an account. I desire, 
you will be so good to let me know particularly, 
if you have gone through the abridgment of 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, and the 
Treatise of Father Paul on Benefices ; also, bow 
much of Locke you have read. I beg of you, not 
to mix any other English reading with what I 
recommended to you. Í propose to save you much 
time and trouble, by pointing out to you such 
books, in succession, as will curry you the shortest 
way to the things you must know, to fit yourself 
for the business of the world, and give you the - 
clearer knowledge of them, by keeping them 
unmixed with superfluous, vain, empty trash. 
Let me hear, my dear child, of your Frenca also; 
as well as af those studies, which are more pro- 
perly university studies. I cannot tell you better, 
how truly und tenderly I love you, than by telling 
you, I am most solicitously bent on your doing 
every thing that is Nght, and laying the founda- 
tions of your future happiness and figure in the 
world, in such a course of improvement, as will 
not fail to make you a bette man, while it makes 
you a more knowing one. . you rise early? 
I hope, you have already made to yourself the 
habit of doing it: if not, let me conjure you, to 
acquire ite Remember your friend Morace. Et 
ni posces ante Diem librum cum lumina si non 
Intendes animum studiis, ct rebus honesth, Ine 
vidiå ve! Amore miser torquebere. 

Adicus . 
Your ever affectionate uncle, 


LETTER VIII, 


Bath, May 4, 1754, 
DEAR NEPHEW, 


I use a pen with some difficulty, being still 
lame in my hand with the gout: 1 cannot, how- 
ever, delay writing this line to you, on the course 
of English history | propose foryou. If you have 
Anished the Abridgment of English History, and 
of Burnet's History ofthe Reformation, I recom- 
mend to you next (before any other reading of 
history) Oldcastle’s Remarks on the History of 
England, by Loid Bolingbroke. Let me ap- 
prize you of one thing, before you read them, 
and that is, that the author has bent sume pase 
aeves, to make them invidious parallcls to the 
umcs he wrote in; therelore be aware of that, 
and depend, in general, on finding the truest 
consututicnal doctrines: and that the facts of 
history (though watned) are no where falsified. 
I also recommend Nathaniel Bacon's Historical 


330 


and Political Observations ;* it is, without ex- 
ception, the best and most instructive book we 
have on matters of that kind. ‘They are both 
to be read with much attention, and twice over ; 
Oldcastle’s Remarks to be studied and almost 
got by heart, for the inimitable beauty of the 
style, as well as the matter. Bacon, for the mat- 
ter chiefly ; the style being uncouth, but the 
expression forcible and striking. I can write 
no more, and you will hardly read what is writ. 
Adieu, my dear child. 
Your ever affectionate uncle. 


LETTER IX. 
Astrop Wells, Sept. 5, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


I have been a long time, without conversing 
with you, and thanking you for the pleasure ol 
your last letter. You may possibly be about to 
return to the seat of learning, on the banks of 
the Cam; but I will not defer discoursing to you 
on literary matters, till you leave Cornwall, not 
doubting but you are mindful of the muses, 
amidst the very savage rocks and moors, and yet 
more savage natives, of that ancient and respect- 
able dutchy. First, with regard to the opionion 
you desire, concerning a common place book ; 
in general, I must disapprove the use of it: it 
is chiefly intended for persons, who mean to be 
authors, and tends to impair the memory, and 
to deprive you of a ready, extempore, use of 
your reading, by accustoming the mind to dis- 
charge itself of its reading on paper, instead of 
relying on its natural power of retent on, aided 
and fortified by frequent revisions of its ideas and 
materials. Some things must be common-placed, 
in order to be of anv use; dates, chronological 
order, and the like; for instance, Nathaniel Ba- 
con ought to be extracted in the best method you 
can: but, in general, my advice to you is, not 
to common-place upon paper, but, as an equiva- 
lent to it, to endeavour to range and methodize 
in your head, what you read, and by so doing 
frequently and habitually, to fix matter in the 
memory.- I desired you, some time since, to 
read Lord Clarendon’s History of the civil wars. 
I have lately read a much henester and more in- 
structive book, of the same period of history ; it 
is the History of the Parliament, by Thomas 
May,t Esq. &c. ` I will send it to you, as soon 


i reee 


* This book, though at present little known, former- 
dy enjeyed a very high reputation. It is written with’ 
a very evident bias to the principles of tke parliamen- 
tary party, to which Bacon adhered; but contains a 
great deal of very useful and valuable matter. It was 
published in two parts, the first in 1647, the second in 
1651, and was secretly reprinted in 1672, and again in 
1682; for which edition the publisher was indicted and 
outlawed. After the revolution, a fourth edition was 
printed, withan advertisement, asserting, on the authori- 
ty of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, one of Selden’s exe- 
cutors, that the groundwork of this book was laid by 
that great and learned man. And it is, prcbably, on 
the ground of this assertion, that, in the folio edition 
cf Bacon’s book, printed in 1739, it is said, in the title- 
page, to have been ‘ccllected from some manuscript 
notes of John Selden, Esq.’ But it does not appear, 
-that this notion rests on any suficient evidence. It is 
however manifest, from some expressions in the very 
unjust and disparaging accecunt given of this work, in 
Nicholson’s Historical. Library, (part i. p. 150,) that 
Nathaniel Bacon was generally considered as an imita- 
tor and follower of Selden. 


t May, the translator of Tucan, had been much 
countenanced by Charles the First, but quitted the court 
on some personal disgust, and afterwards became Se. 
cretar} to the Parliament. His history was published 
in 1647, under their authority and licence, and cannot, 
by any means, be considered as an impartial work. It 
S, however, well wcrihy of being attentively read; and 
the comemp tus character given of it by Clarendon, 
(Life, vol J. p 35,) is as much below its real merit, as 
Clarendon’s own history. is superior to it. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


as you return to Cambridge. If you have not 
read Burnet’s History of his own Times, I beg 
you will. I hope your father is well. My love 
to the girls. 

i Your ever affectionate. 


LETTER X. 


Pay-Office, April 9, 1755. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

I rejoice extremely, to hear, that your father 
and the girls are not unentertained in their tra- 
vels: in the meantime, your travels through 
the paths of literature, arts, and sciences, (a road, 
sometimes set with flowers, and sometimes dif- 
ficult, laborious, and arduous.) are not only in- 
finitely more profitable in futeff but at present. 
upon the whole, infinitely more delightful. My 
own travels, at present, are none of the pleasant- 
est: I am going through a fit of the gout; with 
much proper pain, and what proper patience I 
may. Avis au lecteur, my sweet boy : remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth. Let 
no excesses Jay the foundations of gout, and the 
rest of Pandora’s box; nor any immoralities, or 
vicious courses, sow the seeds of a too late and 
painful repentance. Here ends my sermon, 
which, I trust, you are not fine gentleman enough, 
or, in plain English, silly fellow encugh, to laugh 
ate Lady Hester is much yours. Let me hear 
some account of your intercourse with the 
muses, 

And believe me ever, 
Your truly most affectionate. 


LETTER XT. i 
Pay-Office, April 15, 1755. 

A thousand thenks to my dear boy, for a very 
pretty letter. A like extremely the account you 
give of your literary life; the reflexions you 
make upon some West-Saxon actors in the times 
you are reading, are natural, manly, and sensi- 
ble, and flow from a heart, that will make you 
far superior to any of them. I am content you 
should be interrupted, (provided the Interruption 
be not long.) in the course of your reading, by 
declaiming in defence of the ‘Thesis, you have 
so wisely chosen to maintain. It is true, indeed, 
that the afirmative maxim, Omne solum forti 
Patria est, has supported some great and good 
men, under the persecutions of faction and party- 
injustice, and taught them to prefer an hospita- 
ble retreat in a foreign land, to an unnatural 
mother-country. Some few such may be found 
in ancient times: in our own country also some; 
such was Algernon Sidney, Ludlow, and others. 
But, how dangerous is it, to trust frail, corrupt 
man, with such an aphorism ! What fatal casu- 
istry is it big with! How many a villain might, 
and has, masked himseif in the sayings of an- 
cient illustrious exiles, while he was, in fact, dis- 
solving all the nearest and dearest ties, that hold 
societies together, and spurning at all laws, di- 
vine and human ! How easy the transition, from 
this political to some impious ecclesiastical apho- 
risms! If all soils are alike to the brave and vir- 
tuous, so may all churches and modes of worship; 
that is, all will be equally neglected and violated. 
Instead of every soil being his country, he will 
have no one for his country; he will be the for- 
lorn outcast of mankind. Such was the late Bo- 
lingbroke, of impious memory. Let me know, 
when your declamation is over. Pardon an ob- 
servation on style: * J received yours,’ is vulgar, 
and mercantile; ‘your letter, is the way of 
writing. Inclose your letters in a cover, it is 
more polite. 

' LETTER XII, 


Pay-Office, May 20, 1755. 
MY DEAR MEPHEW, 
I am extremcly concerned, to hear, 


that you 
have been ill, especially, 


as your account of an 


illness, you speak of as past, implies such re- 
mains of disorder, as I beg you will give all 
proper attention to. By the medicine your phy- 
sician has ordered, I conceive, he considers your’ 
case in some degree nervous. If that be so, ad- 
vise with him, whether a little change of air, 


and of the scene, together with some weeks 


course of stee] waters, might not be highly pro- 

per for you. Iam to go the day after to-morrow 

to Sunning Hill, in Windsor Forest, where I 

propose to drink those waters for about a month. 

Lady Hester and I shall be happy in your com- 

pany. if your doctor shall be of opinion, that such 

waters may be of service to you ; which, I hope, 

will be his opinion. Besides health recovered, 

the muses shal] not be quite forgot: we will ride, 

read, walk, and philosophize, extremely at our 

ease, and you may return to Cambridge with 

new ardour, or at least with strength repaired, 

when we leave Sunning Hill. If you come, the 

sooner the better, on all accounts. We propose 

to go into Buckinghamshire in about a month, I 

rejoice that your declamation is over, and that 
you have begun, my dearest nephew, to oper 

your mouth in public, ingenti Patriae perculsus 
Amore. I wish I had heard you perform! the 
only way I ever shall hear your praises from your 
own mouth. My gout prevented my so much 

intended and wished for journey to Cambridge: 

and now my plan of drinking waters renders it 
impossible. Come then, my dear boy, to us; 

and so Mahomet and the mountain meet; no 
matter which moves to the other. 

Adieu. 


Your ever affectionate. 
LETTER XIII. 


July 13, 1755. 

MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

-I have delayed writing to you, in expectation 
of hearing farther from you, upon the subject 
of your stay at college. No.news ja thebest 
news, and I will hope now, that all your difficul- 
ties, upon that head, are at an end. I represent 
you to myself deep in study, and drinking large 
draughts of intellectual nectar; a very delicious 
state to a mind happy enough, and elevated 
enough, to thirst after knowledge and true honest 
fame, even as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks. When I name knowledge, I ever in- 
tend learning as the weapon and instrument on- 


ly of manly, honourable, and virtuous action, 


upon the stage of the world, both in private and 
public life; as a gentleman, and as a member of 


the commonwealth, who is to answer for all he 


does, te the laws of his country, to his own breast 
and conscience, and at the tribunal of honour 
and good fame. You, my dear boy, will not only <“ 
be acquitted, but applauded and dignified at all 
these respectable and awful bars. So, macte 
lua virtute!. go on, and prosper in your glorious 
and happy career: not forgetting to walk an 
hour briskly every morning and eveninng, to 
fortify the nerves. I wish to hear in some little 
time, of the progress you shall have made in the 
course of reading chalked out. 
Adieu. 
Your ever affectionate uncle. 

Lady Hester desires her best compliments 

to yous 
[To be continued.] 


Ca 
[FROM A FOREIGN JOURNAL.) 
CRITICISM 
On Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugt 
Blair, D. D. 
[ Concluded.} 
Can and could instead of may and might. 
The difference between them can be clearly 
pointed out. 40. Some trivial, or misjudged eir- 
cumstances, can be overlooked by the reader. 72. 


a 


If it be of that elevating, solemn, and awful kind, 
which distinguishes this feeling, we can pro- 
nounce it sublime. 75. The history of the Eng- 
lish language can, in this manner, be clearly 
traced) 71. A plain native style caz be made 
equally strong and expressive with this Latinised 
English. 188. 
ble of this power of music. 248. How easily 
could it have been mended by this transposi- 
tion! 260. This can be sometimes accomplish- 
ed. 266. Even gloomy and dismal objects can 
be introduced into figures. 302. In solemn, dis- 
course this can often be done to good pur- 
pose. 328. This inaccuracy could have heen 
remedied. 484. Most, or all of the matters, 
which can be the subject of public discourse. 
ii. 47. Formal introductions can, without any 
prejudice, be omitted. ii. 159. Passages can be 
produced, ii. 455. Ghosts, angels, and devils, 
can be conceived as existing. ii. 469. 
The past time instead of the present. | 


If any should maintain that sugar was bitter, 
and tobacco was sweet, no reasonings could avail 
to prove it. 30. Old Horatius is reminded, that 
his son stood alone against three, and asked, 
What he would have had him to have done? 33.— 
The wish of Horatius must be referred either to 
the time of the combat, or to the time when the 
question is asked. In the former case, would it 
not be sufficient to say, * What he would have 
wished him zo do.’ In the latter, ‘ What he ` 
would wish him to Aave done.’ The sentiment, 
as our author has expressed it, is embarrassed. 
and requires some emencation. 

Twisted columns always displease, when they 
are made use of to support any part of a build- 
ing that is massy, and that sezmed te require a 
more substantial prop. 89. The sentence con- 
tains three separate propositions, which required 


three separate sentences to have unfolded them., 


447 .—to unfold them. 
Of instead of from. | 

In an author’s writing with propriety, his be- 
ing free of the two former faults seems im- 
plied. 189. The style of dean Swift is free of 
all affectation. 476. There may be writers 
much freer of such inaccuracies. 495. Cry- 
sostom may be read with advantage, as being 
freer of false ornaments than the Latin fathers. 
ii. 37. Itis not free of the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny’s Epistles. ii. 301. Tasso’s Aminta is 
not wholly free of Italian refinement. ji. 350. 
Racine wanted the copiousness and grandeur of 
Corneille’s imagination; but is free ¢f his bom- 
bast. ii. 519. 

is On instead of in. 

By the custom of walking often o7 the streets. 
397. The spectator speaks only the language of 
description, which is always on a lower tone. 321. 
The capital of al) nations, suddenly involved on 
one conflagration. 359. To place any modern 
writer on the same rank. il. 38. ' 


Among instead of in. 


Among a nation so enlightened and acute, and 
where the highest attention was paid to every 
‘thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally ex- 
pect to find the public taste refined and judi- 
cious. ii. 12.—The preposition ameng implies a 
numbey of things, and therefore should not be 
prefixed to a noun, which either denotes one sin- 
ple object, or an aggregate of many, taken. col- 
lectively. 

Necer instead of ever. 

Tet a speaker have never so good a reason to 
be animated, il. 56. ) : 
l That instead of ae. 

A direction the more necessary, that the pre- 
sent aste of the age in writing, seems to lean 
moore to style than to thought. 407. 


mony is the more happy, that this disposition of 
the members of the period, which suits the sound 
so well, is no less just and proper, with respect 
to the sense. 411. 
necessary, that this is a part of the discourse, 
which requires no small care. ii. 161. 


Language can be rendered capa- | reerted sentences, which have an air of stiffness and 


figures and ornament of every kind he is exceed- 
ingly fond. 597. 
had. 14. No contemptible orator he was. ii. 16. 
Living examples of public speaking, it will not 
be expected that I should here point out. ii. 236. 
Impertections if their works he may indeed 
point out; passages, that are faulty, he may 
shew. ii. 250. 
mosthenes, we have none. ii. 257. 
or public discourses of all kinds, I have already 
treated fully. ii. 259. 
episodes be abounds. ii. 266. In Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellanies several very beautiful lyric poems are 
to be found. ii. 860. 
cal writings are full. ii. 398. 
or that which is intended to be accompanied 
with music, the Old Testament is full. ii. 401. 
Than Terence nothing can be-more delicate, 
more polished and elegant. ii. 538. 


words would be much more natural and agree- 
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grafting of nymphs and genii is a new mode of 
propagation, which has never been thought of 
before, ev@h by the celebrated Dr. Graham ; and 
yet our professor represents it asan casy pro- 
cess. 

‘Comparison is a sfarkling ornament ; and all 
things that sparkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they 
recur too often. Similies should, even in poetry, 
be used in moderation; but in prose writings 
much more; otherwise, the style will become 
disgustingly /uscious, and the ornaments lose their 
virtue and effect.’ 348.—We may represent si- 
miles as sparkling ornaments of style, which 
dazzle and fatigue the reader’s imagination ; but 
we cannot at the same time, with any propriety, 
represent them as things unpleasing to the palate, 
or ‘ disgustingly luscious.’ 

‘The real and proper ornaments of style are 
wrought into the substance of it. They flowin the 
same stream with the current of thought.’ 365.— 
The ornaments of style are here considered as 
capable of being wrought into a solid substance ; 
and, in the next sentence, represented as a stream 
flowing with a current. 

There is the same confusion of ideas in the 
following passage: ‘In his humorous pieces, the 
plainnese of his manner gives his wit a singular 
edge, and sets it off to the highest advantage. 
There is no froth, nor affectaticn in it; it flows 
without, any studied preparation; and while “he 
hardly appears to smile himself, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily.’ 382.. 

Lord Shaftesbury is ever in duekins, full of cir- 
cumiocutions, and artificial elegance.’ 397.— We 
may say, Lord Shaftesbury’s writings are ‘full 


These rules are the more 


affectation, 
Considerable merit doubtless he has. 496. Of 


Great virtues certainly he 


Orators, such as Cicero and De- 
Of orations, 


With digressions and 


Of parables tbe propheti- 
Of lyric poetry, 


In these sentences the grammatical order of 


able, than this inverted arrangement. 

Suppose a man should gravely and seriously 
ask a friend, to take a walk into his garden, in 
some such language as this:—* Into the garden 


let us walk, of flowers it is full, of fruit I think 
you are fond, on the trees some peaches are to 
he found, apricots this year I have none, to tea 
we Shall return, —he would be thought a cox- 
comb, «ra pedant. Why then should such in- 


verted expressions be used in our compositions ? 


| Metaphors. 
‘From the influx of so many streams, from the 


junction of so many dissimilar farts, it naturally 
follows, that the English, like every compound- 


ed language, must needs be somewhat irregular. 
We cannot expect from it that correspondence 
of parts, that complete analogy in structure, 
which may be found in those simpler languages, 
which have been formed in a manner within 
themselves, and built on one foundation,’ 172.— 
Io this passage the English language is consider- 
ed asariver and a structure. But these two 
images are inconsistent. 

‘Rules tend to enlighten taste, and to lead ge- 
nius from unnatural deviations into its proper 
channel.’ 6.—What has genius to do in a chan- 
nel, which is literally the bed of a river? 

«Good hopes may be entertained of those, 
whose minds have this liberal and clegant turn. 
Many virtues may be grafted upon it? 12.—We 
can form no idea of grafting on a turn, or a 
tendency, which is neither a visible, nor an in- 
tellectual object. 

‘As Dr. Young's imagination was strong and 
rich, rather than delicate and correct, he some- 
times gives it too loose reing. Hence, jn his 
Night Thoughts, there prevails an olecurity and 
a hardness in his stakes ‘he:metaphors are fre- 
quently too bol ae ficqutnuy tco far pursued ; 

ed, rather than enightened, 


the reader is d 
and kept constantly on the stretch, to comprehend 
and keef:jace with the author. We may observe 
how the following metaphoris s/t Cute 31S — 
The imagination is confounded by this mixture 
of litggal and fizurative expressions, and this 
rapid transition from one metaphor to nother. 

‘ Dryads and Naicds, the gous of the wood, 
and the god of the river, weier in men of lively 
imaginations, in the early ages of the worl, 


A 


The har- | «.<¢/y grafted upon this turn of mind.’ S26. T hie 
+ * 


a 


of circumlocutions.’ 
author for his works, and introduce him in bue- 
king, or in.a personal character, we cannot so 
properly say, he is full of circumlocutions, as 
that he is fond of tbem. | 


described as something capable of 
field, and as an inetrument ; but these ate are re- 


But if we substitute the 


‘In that region which it [eloquencc] occupies, 


it admits great scope ; and to the defect of zeal 
and application, more than to the want of capacity — 
and genius, we may ascribe its not having hither- 
to risen higher. 
honour yet to be reaped; X is an instrument, 
which may be employed for purposes of the 


It is a field where there is much 


highest importance.’ ii. poe aoa is here 
ising, as A 


presentations, from which it is impossible to 
form any consistent idea. E 
In our Review for August we observed, that 


there were many inaccuracies of style in these 
- Lectures. 


The passages, which we have now 

cited, will be sufficient to justify this observation ; 

and may serve perhaps, in some respects, to 

shew, that the Eloquence of this country has 

not yet fixed her residence on the north side of 
the Tweed. Some of these impropricties may 

beg@hought too trivial to deserve the attention of 
acelebrated author, and others may probably be 

defended by analogy, or the example cf preced- 

ing writers. But the greater part of them are 

real violations of grammar, or of that purity, pro- 
pricty, and precision, which Dr. Blair himself 
has very justly recommended. 

We shall conclude with the following extract 
from the ninth Lecture, which willbe a sufficient 
apology for all the freedom we have taken with 
our author’s performance in this article. 

‘Whatever the advantages or defects of the 
English language be, as itis cur own language, 
it deserves a high degree of our study and atten- 
tion, both with regard to the choice of words 
which we empoy, and with regord to the syntax, 
or the arrangement of these words in a sentence. 
We know how much the Greeks and the Romans, 
in their most polished and flourishing times, cule 
tivated their own tongues, We know how much 
study both the French and Italians have bestowed » 


_ 
` 


+ 
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upon theirs. Whatever knowledge may be ac- 
quired, by the study of other languages, it can 
never be communicated with advantage, unless 
by such as ĉan write and speak their own lan- 
guage well. Let tbe matter of an author be 
ever so good and useful. his compositions will 
always suffer in the public esteem, if his expres- 
sion be deficient in purity and propriety. At the 
same time, the attainment of a correct and cle- 
gant style, is an object which demands app'ica- 
tion and labour. If any imagine they can catch 
it merely by the ear, or acquire it by a slight pe- 
rusal of some of our good authors, they will find 
themselves much disappointed. The many er- 
rors, even in point of grammar, the many of- 
fences against purity of language, which are 
committed by writers, who are far from being 
contemptible, demonstrate, that a careful study 
of the language is previously requisite, in all 
who aim at writing it properly.’ 
= 


MISCELLANY. 


[The ensuing criticism, exhibiting Subnson’s opinion of 
Dryden's prose style, is preserved in the Port Fclio, 
not only on account ef the intrinsic merit of such an 
Opinion, but because Gifford has recently declared 
himself in favour of the okl style of writing, which 
has been absurdly banished or neglected, for the sake 
of the affected and Asiatic manner. ] 


‘t will not be’ easy to find in all the opulence 
of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated 
with successive representations of opposite pro- 
babilities, so enlivened with imagery, so bright- 
ened with illustrations, as Dryden’s Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry. His portraits of the Eng- 
lish dramatists are wrought with great spirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakspear may 
stand as a perpetual model of encomiastic criti- 
cism ; exact without minuteness, and lofty with- 
out exaggeration. The praise lavished by Lon- 
ginus on the attestation of the heroes of Mara- 


_tpon, by Demosthenes, fades away before it. 


In a few lines is exhibited a character, so exten- 
sive in its comprehension, and so curious in its 
limitations. that nothing can be added, diminish- 
ed, or reformed; nor can the editors and admir- 
ers of Shakspear, in ali their emulation of rewer- 
ence, boast of much more than of having diffused 
and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of 
having changed Dryden’s gold for baser metal, 
of lower valuc though of greater bulk. . 
In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticism of Dryden is the criticism 
of a poet; not a dull collection uf theorems, nor 
a rude detection of faults, which perhaps the cen- 


sor was not able to have committed; but a pay and | 


vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled 
with instruction, and wiere the author proves his 
right of judgment, br his power of performance. 
The different manner and effect with which 
critical knowledge muy be conveyed, was pe gaps 
never more clearly exemplified than in the*per 
‘formances of Rymer and Dryden. It was said 
of a dispute between two mathematicians, ¢ ma- 
lim cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Clavio recte 
sapere ;’ that 2¢ was more cligible to go wrong with 
one, than right with the other. A tendency of the 
same kind every mind must feel at the perusal 
of Dryden’s prefaces and Ryiner’s discourses. 


With Dryden we are wandering in quest of 
truth; whom we find, if we find her at all, drest 


in the graces of elegance; and if we miss her, 
the labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we are 


led only through fragrance and ilowers. Rymer, 
without taking a nearer, takes a rougher way ; 
every step is to be made through thorns and 
brambles; and truth, if we meet her, appears 
repulsive by her mien, and ungraceful by her 
Dryden's criticism has the majesty of a 


habit. 
queen; Kymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 


His venies is always provided with matter, and 
his fancy never languishes in penury of ideas. 
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, His works abound with knowledge, and sparkle 
with illustrations, There is scarcely any science 
or faculty that does not supply him with occa- 
sional images and lucky similitudes. Every page 
discovers a micd very widely gcguginted both 
with art and nature, and in full possession of 
great stores of intellectual wealth. Of bim that 
knows much, it is natural to suppose that he has 
read with diligence; yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from acci- 
dental intelligence and various conversation, by 
a quick comprehension, a judicious selection, and 
a happy memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, 
and a powerful digestion; by vigilance that per- 
mitted nothing to pass without notice, and a habit 
of reflection that suffered nothing use!ul to be 
lost. A mind like Dryden’s, always curious, al- 
ways active, to which cvery understanding was 
proud to be associated, and of which every one 
rolicited the regard, by an ambitious display of 
himnself, had a more pleasant, perhaps a nearer 
way, to knowledge, than by the silent progress 
of solitary reading. I do not suppose that he 
despised books, or intentionally neglected thems 
but that he was carried out, by the impetuosity 
of his genius, to more vivid and speedy instruc- 


and fortuitous than constant and systematical. 
It must be confessed that he scarcely ever ap- 
pears to want book-learning but when he men- 
tions books: and to him may be transferred the 
praise which he gives his master Charles. 
His conversation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 
Were such, dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of those that live; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive: 
He drain’d from all, and all they knew, 
His apprehension quick, his judgment true: 
That the most learn’d with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 
Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded) 
I will not undertake to give it; the atoms of pro- 
bability, of which my opinion has been formed, 
‘lie scattered over all his works; and by him who 
thinks the question worth his notice, his works 
must be perused with very close attention. 
Criticism, either didactic or defensive, occu- 
pies almost all his prose, except those pages 
which he has devoted to his patrons; but none 
of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. They 
have not the formality of a settled style, in which 
the first half of the sentence betrays the other. 
The clauses are never balanced, nor the periods 
modelled; every word seems to drop by chance, 
though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is 
cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated and 
vigorous; what is little, is gay ; what is great,.is 
splendid. He may be thought to mention him- 
self too frequently; but while he forces himself 
upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand 
high in hisown. Every thing is excused by the 
play of images and the sprightliness of expres- 
sion. Though aff is easy, nothing is feeble: 
though all secms careless, there is nothing harsh : 
and though, since bis earlier works, more than a 
century has passed, they have nothing yet un- 
couth or obsolete. | 
He who writes much, will not easily escape a 
manner, such a reeurrence of particular modes 
as may be easily noted. Dryden is always an- 
other and the same, he does not exhibit a second 
time the same elegancies in the same form, nor 
appears to have any other art than that of ex- 
pressing with cledrness what he thinks with vi- 
gcur. His style could not easily be imitated, 
either seriously or ludicrously ; for, beingalways 
equable and always varied, it has no prominent 
or discriminative characters. The beauty who 
is totally free from disproportion of parts and fea- 
tures, cannot be ridiculed by an ovex-charged re- 
sembiance. ‘ 


tions; and thatehis studies were rather desultory | 


ON SOME LITTLE ARTITICES TO GAIN CON. 
SEQUENCE IN VULGAK EYES, 


Such is the natural price of the human heert, 
that there is scarcely any trifling distinction, 
which can attract notice. that will not be purse. 
ed with cagrii.css, and fill the possessor’s bosom 
with self-esteem. 

One of the easiest. and therefore the common. 
est methods of drawing attention by trifles, is 
that of talking loud at all places of public resort, 
‘There is something so spirited in it, so charm. 
ingly careless, and it gives such an air of supe. 
riority, by seeming to despise all the hearers, as 
if they were no more than stocks and stones, that 
it seldom fails of exciting not only notice, but 
some degree of awe und adiniration. 

l have heard many a fine gentleman ané lady, 
while they were strutting up and down a crowd- 
ed walk, question each other on the last night's 
ball, or (heir engagements to dinner, in a voice 
so loud as silenced the regt of the company, and 
caused a genera] hum of inquiry, Who are these? 
Thus the end was answered. The spectaiors 
were awe-struck and brow-beaten, and the happy 
pair marched off in triumph, like a king and 
queen of Brentford, till the next morning, when 
they returned to make new conquests. From 
their volubility and vehement loudness, they ac- 
quired, among many silly listeners, the charac- 
ter of people of infinite sense and spirit. 

_ Another method of gaining notice and admira- 
tion, is to swear and swagger at inns, or at any 
other place. where we are among our inferiors, 
orure unknown. It is, to be sure, wonderful 
to observe how respectful a reception he meets 
with, who, with a cockade in his hat, which ts 
judiciously cocked over his eye, with a stick in 
his hs ud, and an oath in his mcuth, enters an 
inn and calls about him with a voice like that of 
tte men who cry peas -end.beans in the streets 
of London. There have been generals, admi- 
rals, colonels. and captains, who never appear- 
ed so formidable, ner displayed so much prow- 
eas, as in storming an inn in a country town. 
And the petty gentry, who imitate such heroes, 
consider themselves as personages of great con- 
sequence, when they break the bell wire by the 
violence of their ringing, frighten the landlady 
with their fierce looks, send the waiters scam- 
pering like men beside themselves, and, with 
their oaths, set the whole house, yards, and sta- 
bles, in an uproar. 

Knocking vehemently at a door, especially if 
it be done according to the latest method invent- 
ed by people of fashion in the squares, adds very 
considerably to personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of the commonest 
modes of seeking distinction; but by singularity 
1 do not mean a deviation from the established fa- 


shion, but compliance with it carried to an ex- 


treme. An enormous pzir of buckles has given 
many a young man a degree of confidence, which 
no learning or virtue which he possessed, could 
ever have supplied. A hat, a coat, a shoe, ora 
shoe-string, of a shape, or size, or colour, ex- 
ceeding the ordinary mode, have fixed the eyes 
of a whole assembly, and gratified the ambitious 
wearer with the most hearttelt satisfaction. 

Some, rather than not be noticed at all, will 
endeavour to draw the eyes of their fellow-crea- 
tures upon them by such profusion and expenses; 
as cuuse an execution in thei: houses, and force 
them to elope. Hunted by bailiffs and creditors; 
it is still some consolation to them, that they are 
the reigning topic. Vices are often practised 
with a desire of being rendered remarkable ; and 
many plume themselves, as persons of the first 
consequence, if their profligacy causes them to 
become the subjects of paragraphs in a hewspa- 
per. 3 


- 


* 


Vanity indeed operates with so violent a force, 
on some minds, that it seems to contradict itself, 


and defeat its own purpose, for, in pursuit ot 


notice and distinction, it will even incustriously 
seek disgrace. 

As the desire of fame. or distinction, seems 
natural in man, I contend not against it, but I 
wish it to operate in urging to acts of singular 
beneficence and social utility, rather than to spend 
its force in trifles, follies, vanities, and vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious 
persons whom I have just described, it may, I 
believe, be said, that they would act wisely to 
avoid, instead of seeking distinction, for they 
stem, to be of that character, to which the em- 
phatical words of an elegant, political writer may 
most justly be applied—‘ a character which will 
only pass without censure, when it passes with- 
out observation.’ | 

. If men find themselves insensibly impelled by 
the ambition ef their nature, to seek distinction, 
- let them learn to seck it by arts and virtues which 
embellish life, and diffuse happiness er conveni- 
ence through the ranks of socicty. If they tan- 
not do this, let them contentedly acquiesce in an 
innocent obscurity. | 


[In the subsequent Law Report, the honesty of a He- 
brew agent, for a frank and unsuspicious sailor would 
not disgrace the practice of an American swindler, 
or a repubiican rascal.) l 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
BROWN vV. HART. 
The plaintiff sued as administrator to his son, 
who had been a seaman on board La Pique. At 
his death a considerable sum was due to him for 


wages, and as his ship had been very fortunate. 


in ‘making prizes, he was entitled to a large share 
of prize money. But unfortunately, before sail- 
ing on his voyage, he had given a power of at- 
torney to the defendant, a Jew slopseller, at Gos- 
port. to manage al hisaffairs. When the plain- 
tiff heard of his son’s deccase, he applied to Hart 
for an account of his estate. Fora long time he 
received no answer; but at last old Moses pro- 
duced an account, by which there was ayuinst 
him a balance of only 6l. 10s. Many of the ar- 
- ticles with which he pretended to have supplicd 
young Brown appeared quite unfit for bis station 
and greatly overcharged; nor did he account for 
s0 much money as he must necessarily have re- 
ceived. The plaintiff therefore expressed him- 
self dissatisfied, and threatened to oring an ac- 
tion. , 
much he would take? * Why, d’ve sce, Mr. Jew; 
(said the plaintiff) I'li let you oil for 1501? This 
demand was retused, and the present action was 
accordingly brought. 
Upon an inspection of the account, afier proof 
being adduced of the sums the defendant had re- 
‘ceived for the deceased, and improper charges 
being disallowed, it appeared that, instead of 6F 
10s. no less a sam was due than 225]. 
by the direction of the judge, and to the joy of 
all present, the jury at once found a verdict for 
the plaintiff. | 
aee 
LEVITY. 

The ensuit ~ humourcus article is froro the ingenious 
pen of G. L. Gray, the editor of the Norfolk Ledger. ] 
VIRGIL DEMOCRATICISED } 

Or, a Sfiecimen of Mobocratic Latinity. 

Duane has said a great deal about ¢ false ab- 
stracts,’ © mutilated quotations,’ ‘impotent per- 
versions,’ &c. &c. His knowledge of any, or 
every thing /aése, cannot be disputed. Ifhe reads 
the Aurora he will seldom be without an exam- 
ple. ‘Take, for instance, his attempt to intro- 


duce Virgil among his otter authorities, in, what 
he is pleased to entitle, his ¢ Vindication of the De- 
mocratic Constituiiona of Amcrica.’—HHe mi sve (7 r- 
gil speak thus of Aristocracy : 


The Jew, a little intimidated, asked how 


For this. | 
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—— Malum quo non aliud velosius ullum 
Mebilitate viget, vousgve acquirit cundo; 
Parva metu primo; mox sese attellit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 


Duane is about as near being rightin this par- 
ticular as he usually is in others of more im- 
portance. We have found it true that net one 
of the real democratic editors in America, dare 
advance any 4</d assertion until the cue has first 
been furnished by the vfurcra. As soon, there- 
fore, as the organ had sounded the opinian of Vir- 
vil on aristocracy, the whole tribe open it in suc- 
cession. And first the renowned cong/omerator 
of wool and felt, Cheetham, the hat-making edi- 
tor of the American Citizen, reports the Roman 
authority thus: : 
Malum quo on aliud velosius ullum 

Mobilitate viger, vonsgue acquirit eundo; 

Parva metu prim; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 

We will excuse the frim Cit1zEN on account 
of his #rudence. The typeof the Aurora is some- 
tines hot very legible, and as the o' could not be 
read in the word frrimo, he did well to stop where 
he did, lest he might have fallen into the same 
errors as the American; to whom let us listen: 
Malum quo non aliud velosius ullum 

Mopititate viget, vousgue acquit eundo; 

Parva metu primas; mox sese at follitim auras 

Ingrediturque soso et captur inter nubila condit. 

The Duancan Latif®next falls into the hands of 
the American Patriot. Mr. Kennedy seems to 
have followed the text of Messrs. Pechin and 
Frailey, and, consequently, must be farther from 
the mark than either of his precufsors. | 
Malum quo non aliud velosiusullum 

Mopilitate viget, vosque acquit eundo; 

Parva metu prima; mox sese at follitim auras, 

Ingrediturque soso et captur inter nubila condit. 

As there are a great many editors who have 
not yet touched the subject, we expect in the 
end, if the rage for new readings continues, to 
hear the Mantuan Swan sing a very curivusditty. 
Our friendship for Virgil induces us to request 
Duane henceforth to confine himself to vernacu- 
lar vuigarism; and to murder “no language but 
his own; at least to spare the ignorance of the 
poor herd, who must of necessity follow him, ‘in 
the best manner they can, while pursuing the 
generous plan of giving instruction to the people. 

In his univerally admired description of FAME, 
the author of the Æneis has the following sub- 
lime passage, which has been deformed by the 
democratic editors. 7 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius alium > 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit cundo: 

Parva metu prano; mox sese attollit in auras, 


Trgreuiturque solo, et caput inter nubi’a cont. 
Æn. 1V. o 174. 


Which is thus translated by Dryden; v. 174. 


Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows ; 
Swift, from the nrst; and ev’ry moment brings 
New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size ; 

Her teet on earch, her forehead in the skies. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The British bookseliers announce an interest- 
ing work—Bibliotheca Britannica: A complete 
history of English literature, to be edited by 
Mr. SouTHEY. : 


A late ingenious historian has very happily 
described, in a single paragraph, the character 
of the celebrated Jord Ashburton. 

- Dunninxe long enjoyed a high reputation at 
the bar, and filled the office of solicitor-general. 
He united a perfect knowledge of the law with a 
liberal view of politics. The meanness of his 
fyrure, the ungracefulness of his action, and the 
monotomy of his voice, were all lost in the ra- 


; iJditv of his conceptions, the fluency of his 
è 
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words. the Rashes of his wit, and he subtlety 
of his arguments. 
VICES OF THE EUROPEAN SOLDIER. 
(From a severe, but moral Poet.} 


The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 

Biest with an infani’s ignorance of all, 

But his own simple pleasures, now and then, 

A wrestling match, « foot race, or a fair, 

Is ballotted, and trembles at the news. : 

Sheepish, he dofis his hat, and mumbling, swears 

A Bible oath, to be what e'er they please, 

To do he knows rot what. The task perform'd, 

That instant he becomes the sergeant’s care, 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 

Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 

Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 

He yet by slow degrees, puts off himself, 

Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well. 

He stands erect, his slouch becomes a walk, 

He steps right onward, martial in his air, 

His form and maffement; is as smart above 

As meal and larded locks can make him, wears 

His hat, or his plum'd helmet, with a grace, 

And his three years of heroship expire'd, 

Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

He Hates the field in which no fife or drum 

Attends him, drives his cattle to a march, 

And sighs fur:the smart comrades he has left. 

* *l'were wéll if his exterior change were all— 
But wih his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance, and harmless manners too. 

To swear, to game, to drink, to shew at home, 

' By lewdness, idleness and Sabbath breach, 

The great proficiency he made abroad, 

T’ astonish, and to grieve his gazing friends, _ 
To break some maiden’s, and his mother’s heart, 
To be a pest where he was useful once, 

Arc his sole aim, and all his glory now. 


- 


JULIA MARIA!—A Yeu D’ Esprit. 
BY AMBROSE PITMAN Esa. . 


In days of old—when first refinement’s light 
Broke thro’ the mist of chaos and of night; 
| Our great great-grandmothers were giv’n alone, 
Sueh hamble Christian names as Maun and Joan: 
E’en Arc’s heroic Maid the latter bore, 
And Maud—a celebrated Queen of yore. 
But.such th’ improverhent of cur polish’d age, 
And such the revolutionary rape, 
That milk and tish-fags now are 4rabe/las, 
Louisas, Julias, Caroings, and Stellas, 
As t other day a fisd-wercd trad along, 
And “Sprats as big us herrings, bo!” her songs 
She thus addrest—in accents far from mild— 
Nay, Stentor like, her filthy wand'ring child. 
© Julia Maria !—liitle imp of evil ! 
~ “Cume from the kennel, conve—you dirty Devil !” 


The remembrance of every Oxonian will be 
hurried to the banks of the Isis, when he peruses 
the following Sonnet, commemorating the much 
loved scenes, witnessed ata famous seminary, 
the nursery of Genius, the abode of the Muses, 
the pride of the Loyal, and the scourge of Fanatics. 


I never hear the sound of thy plad bells, 

Oxford? and chime harmonious, but I sav, ¢ 
Sighing, to think how time has worn away, 
‘Some spirit speaks in the sweet tone that swells, 
t€ Heard after years of absence from tke vale, 
‘Where Cherwell winds.’ Most true it speaks the tale 
Of days departed, and its voice recaHs 

Hours of delight and hope, in the gay tide 

Ot life and many friends, now scatter’'d wide 

By many fares....Peace be within thy walls! 

I have scarce heart to visit thee; but yet 


* 


- Deny’d the joys sought in thy shades....denv'd 


Each better hope, since my poor... ...... died, 
What I have ow’d to thee my heart can ne’er forges 


Epitaph on Miss Rose. 


Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom; 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose, » 
Beyond that Hower’s perfume. 


To those, who for her loss are griev’d, 
This consolation’s given, 

She’s from a world of woe reliev’d, 
And blooms a rose in Eeayeu- 


~ 
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` 
THE NATAL GENIUS. 
A DREAM. 

To ——— on the morning of her birth day. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
In witching slumbers of the night, 
1 dream’d I was the airy sprite, 

That on thy natal mement smil'd; 
And thought I wafted on my wing 
Those flowers, which in Elysium spring, 

To crown my lovely mortal child. 


With olive branch I bound thy head, 
Heart’s ease along thy paths I shed, 
Which was to bloom threuvh all thy years; 
Nor did I vet forget to bind 
Love's roses, with his myrtle twin’d, 
And dew'd by sympathetic tears. 


Such was the wild but precious boon, 
Which fancy, at her magic noon, 

Bade me to Nona’s image pay... 
Oh! were I, love, thus doom ’'d to be 
Thy little guardian deity, 

How blest around thy steps I’d play! 

A 


Thy life should softly steal along, 
Calm as some lonely shepherd’s song, 
‘That’s heard at distance in the grove. 
No cloud should ever shade thv sky, 
No thorns aleng thy pathway lie, 
But all be sua-shine, peace and love. 


The wing of time should never brush 
Thy dewy lips’ luxuriant fiush, 

To bid its roses withering die; 
Nor age itself, though dim and dark, 
Should ever quench a single spark, 

That flashes trom my Nona’s eye. 


ALBERT OF WERDENDORTFF; 
OR, THE MIDNIGHT EMBRACE.» 
A German Romance. 

Hor. 


Lord Albert had tities, Lord Albert had power, 
Lord Albert in gold and in jewels was chad; 
Fair Josephine bloom’d, like an opening flower, 
But beauty and virtue were all that she had. 


Nocturne occurram juror. 


To rifle her treasure with each wily art 
Of studied seduction Lord Albert essay’d ; 
Too well he succeeded! her innocent heart, 
By virtue protected, by love was betray’d. 


Full cft in her cot, at her casement, she'd sigh, 

And gaze, sad and silent, on Werdendorff’s walls ; 
Full cft gush’d the tear drops in streams from her eye, 
When mirth reign’d triumphant in Werdendotf’s 

halls. 


When all in the castle were wrapt in repose, 
Lord Albert would ponder on Josephine’s charms; 
Would leap the wide moat and the portal unclose, 
To hie him in haste to his Josephine’s arms. 


When the moon hid in clouds, gave no tremulous ray, 
Oc’r the moor dark and feimy to point out the road, 
At her casement the maid would a taper display, 
To guide her true love to her humble abode. 


From the castle could Albert discern the loved spot, 
When the bickering lustre gleam’d dim from afar, 
Would speed him in safety to Josephine’s cot, 
And bless the kind beams of loves tutelar star. 


Ah! maiden ill fated, too soon wilt thou find, 
That vows can be broken that men can betray; 
That men, fickle men, are less trne than the wind, 

That love, if illicit, too soon will decay. 


The night waned apace, and her taper shone bright, 
—“ He comes not!"—she murmur’d, all pale and 
forlorn ; 
Another night pass’d, but in vain gleam’d the light, 
He came not, for Albert was false and forsworn! 


Why stream the gay banners from Werdendorff ’s 
widls? 
Why hastes to yon chape! the trimly-dech'd crowd? 
A mistress to-day shall pr'sida in our halis ! 
for Alvert shall wed with Gumilda the proud! 


To the winds the n-or Josephine murmur'’d her tale, 
Fach vision of fancy was faded and goue ! 

And aech shout of revelry, b: rne on the gale, 
Suid Albert was faiihicss, and she was undone! 
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With a tempest of maddening passions distress’d, 
On the wings of despair to the castle she Hew, 
While hove still’d the whirlwind that raged in her 

breast, 
And whisper’d delusive that Albert was true. 


he portal she enter’d, the feasters among, 

And mingled, unseen, in the revelling crowd ; 
But who were the gavest amid the gay throng? 

Lord Albert the false, and Gumilda the proud ! 


Home sped the poor maid, from her proud rival’s door, 
Her bosom with anguish unceasing was torn ; 

The wird shook the rushes that waved on the moor, 
And all, ike her fortune, was dark and forlorn! 


— Fall on, chilling mists! thou art cruel,” she said, 
‘Bur crueller far is Lord Albert to me! 
“Blow on, thou bleak wind! on my woe-stricken head, 
«Thou’rt cold, but Lord Albert is colder than 
thee !"— 


'Twas midnight—alone at her casement she sig’d, 
W ken the low sound of footsteps struck faint on her 
ear, 
And a voice in the accent of love softly cried, 


—“ Away to Gumilda! indignant she cried, 
“To revel in pleasures at Werdendorff go! 
“Why leave you, false traitor, my proud rival’s bed, 
“To add, by new insults, to Josephine’s woe?”— » 
P 


‘Oh, hush thee, my true love, revoke that command, 
“For why should Lord Albert and Josephine part? 
“ Gumilda the proud can claim nought but my hand, 
“ But Josephine lords it supreme o'er my heart. 


“My father commanded, his frowns awed my soul 
“ Forgive then the fault, nor impute it to me; 

** As the mariner’s needle still turns to the pole, 
“ My heart turns with fond adoration to thee,”— 


With blandishments soft the deceiver essay'd, 
With tones of affection, her bosom to move; 

She smiled—but ye damsels forbear to upbraid, 
Nor wonder that anger was vanquish’d by love. | 


Full soon on the board now the viands were spread, 
The wine's lucious nectar in goblets shone bright; 

The Hower-footed Hours, wing’d by Extacy, fled, 
And Josephine’s eye beam’d with tender delight. 


—“ Adieu!” cried Lord Albert, “‘the first blush of 
morn 
“ Empurples the east, and the setting stars wane.’— 
—* To Josephine when will Lord Albert return '— 
— At midnight’s dark bour will he clasp her 
again,’ 


Lord Albert sped onwards, his bosom beat high, 
« 7‘ Hurra! from a mistress detested I’m freed! 
‘Gumilda, thy vengeance proclaim’d she should die! 
“« Gumilda, my soul has not shrunk from the deed! 


“ Alas! hapless victim! thy fluttering breath, 
‘Full soon will expire, amid agoniz’d pains; 
“The cup that I gave thee was pregnant with death, 
“ And poison shall riot and boil in thy veins! 


“ At midnight’s dark hour shall I clasp thee again? 
“Fond maiden! that midnight thou never shalt see! 

“ Oblivion ere then shall thy senses enchain! 
“Fond maiden ere then a pale corse shalt thou be !”"— 


The dawn-light’s first blush had illumind the dell, 
Lord Albert sped on, nor was cheer'd by the scene; 
He sigh’d at each note of the iron-tongued bell, 
Ihat told the sad fate of the fair Josephine. 
The smile of gay beauty, the blaze of the ball, 
No peace to his bosom, no charm could apart 5 
He sigh’d mid the splendour of Werdendoa’s hall, 
For Consceince had wound her strong folds round 
his heart. 


—“ Arouse thee! my Lord,” cried Gumilda the proud, 
“What fend has pessess’d thee, and maddens thy 
brain 2? — 
Anon would he shudder, and mutter aloud, 
=“ At midnight's dark hour wilt thou clasp me 
aguin Pe 


-æ ` 


His limbs, 80 athletic, were palsied by fear, 
As midnight’s dark hour was proclaim’d by the bell; 
— Full well,” he exclaimed, “the dread summons I 
- hear. 
“Gumilda! it calls me, forever farewel !’’— 


The battlements shook with the echoing storm, 
The thunder’s loud peals burst on Werdendoff’s 
wall; 
The tapers burnt dimly, as Josephine’s form 
Glided forth from the portal, and traversed the hall! 


All shrouded she was in the garb of the tomb! 
Her lips they were livid, her face it was wan! 


_ A death the most horrid had rifled her bloom, 


And each charm of beauty was faded and gone! 


—" Thy hand snapt my thread of exisence,’’ she said, 
“ And shalt thou unpunish’d, thon false one, remain? 
“Tis mianight’s dark hour, I am come from the dead ! 


—‘' My Josephine, haste thee, thy true love is here!” 


“ Delay’st thou, my bride-groom, to clasp me 
again ??’— 


‘Thus saying, she dragg’d him perforce to her breast, 
Imprinting a cold clammy kiss on his face ? 

Her lips, all so pale, to his forehead she press’d, 
And clasp’d him full close in her noisome embrace. 


Back started Lord Albert, entranced in surprise ! 

: And, breathless with agony, sank on the floor: 

Then raised tothe sceptre his phrenzy-struck eyes, 
Then closed them in darkness, to ope them no more! 


Since then o’er the castle drear solitude reigns, 
Its ramparts dismantled, are skirted with thorn; 
The proud towers of Werdendoff scatter the plains, 
The hall, once fo festive, is drear and folorn! 


The traveller full often the tale will inquire, 

And wanders the time-stricken ruins between ; 
The peasants full oft will encircle the fire, 

And talk of Lord Albert and fair Josephine: 


Wili tell what grim spectres the wand’rer appal, 
W hose feet so unhallow’d oe’r Werdendoff rove! 
How lights, more than mortal, ilumine the hall, 
While Albert is clasp’d by his skeleton love ! 


Full cft will the damsel, ’mid eve’s sober gloom, 
-- Keview each sad spot of the desolate scene ; 
Will shuddering pass by the libertine’s tamb, 
And weep oe’r the lovely, but frail Josephine ! 


ODE TO THE GLOW-WORM. 
BY PORTER. 


Oft have I mark’d with curious view, 
The green-ey’d radiance of thy hue, 
Amid the shades of night: 
And musing oft on Nature’s laws 
Have try’d to find the end and cause 
Of thy mysterious light. 
When elfin Fancy would suggest, 
That Fairies rising from their rest, 
On airy wings upborne, 
Around thy lamp wonld circling meet 
And join the dance with trackless feet 
Till banish’d by the morn. 
Avaunt! ye fictions of the brain; | 
None of th’ ALM1IGH1 Y's works are vains 
But all bespeak design : 
Tis Hymen's torch which Nature lights, 
And thus her® airy mate invites, 
Observant of the sign. 
Is this the work of lawless Chance, 
That bids his¢thousand atoms dance, 
In drunken roundclay? l 
Confounded Sceptic ! learn to praise 
That Gop, the wisdom of whose ways 
His meanest works display. 
With humbler pinions, Chymist! soar, 
And learn that science to adore, 
That could this reptile form. 
Proud Athiest! turn thy jaundic’d eye 
From yonder gem-bespangle'd sky, 
And study this poor worm! 
Bristol, 1804. 


Miss Highley, a literary lady in England. has 
just fiatshed a beautiful translation of Florian’s 
Galatea, a well known pastoral romance, derived 
fiom the Spanish of Cervantes. 


a eg ey Scipa EA 


* Dr. Plot says, that the male of the glow worm is 


a fiv, and anuabits the air. 


Inscription for the tomb ofa Mrs. Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
who died suddenly. 

Weep, reader, the sad tidings here announc'd ! 
Death, that fell kite, on Betty Pidgeon pounc’d: 
Yet, tho’ her sudden flight our grief demands, 
Her’s isthe Pidgeon house, not made with hands; 
For in her life the serpent’s wisdom shone, 
And the Dove’s innocency was her own. 
Then, till Heaven wakes to happiness the soul, 
Rest, gentle Pidgeon, in this Pidgeon hole. 


On an amiable youth, 
Here virtue lies... refrain the pious tear! 
He meets that judgment, which he cannot fear, 


AN EXCUSE FOR A KISS. 

Addressed to Miss ...... in consequence of her 
being offended at the author’s saluting her, at a 
friend’s table, after supper. | 

W hen pleasure dances in the sparkling eye, 

And the gay moments innocently fly ; 

While social intercourse uhbends the heart, 

_And nature speaks without the veil of art; 

If strongly tempted by this scene ef bliss, 

The unguarded mortal dares to snatch a kiss! 

Though rigid custom should the deed disown, 

And nature claims it for her act alone, 

The generous bosom may the offence forgive, 

Disarm the frown and bid the offender live. 

Yet while contrition marks your suppliant's prayer, 

Who honours prudence in the youthful fair, 

May no cold maxims ever disapprove 

The kiss of friendship, or the sigh of love. 


LINES 
Inscribed on a leaf of Lowsh’s Grammar, which 
the writer presented to a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of his friend. 
Fair miniature of all thy mother’s grace, 
Gentle “heresa, whose first opening bloom 
Foretells a lovely flow’r of rich perfume, . 
Now that thy tender mind doth quick embrace 
Each character impress‘d, these pages trace 
With studious eye, and let thy thoughts assume 
Such classic dress, as grac’d the maids of Rome, 
Free, elegant, and as thy manners chaste. 


Anecdote of Lord Thurlow, while at Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

To young Tburlow the Dean of his College once said, 
[onre his Rev’rence that day was dispos’d fora wrangle, ] 
hrough my casement I never cn once put my head,” 

Without seeing you strolling about the quadrangle, 
* And L, Sir,’ the youth was not slow in replying, 
He, to brazen it out with an impudent face meant. } 
4 About the quadrangle cann’t stroll without spying 
You thrusting your head, Mr. Dean, through the case- 
ment.’ : 
INSCRIPTION FOR A TABLE, 
Which was formerly used as a writing-desk, by Thomsen, 
the poet. 
Ye, who on things of simplest kind, 
Can stamp the mystic worth of mind ; 
Who press the turf, where Virgil trod, 
A nd think it like no other sod ; 
Or guard each leaf from Shakspear’s tree 
With druid, like idolatry : 
Ye will this relic fondly view, 
On which the sylvan scholiast drew, 
With moral sweet and comment clear, 
His record of the rural year, 
While every season’s change he trac’d, 
With Shakspear’s fancy, Virgil’s taste. 

The President of the United States is now 
supposed wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of Gunboat No. 1. Some suppose that he means 
to navigate this vessel himself; but it is more 
correctly conjectured by others, that sable Sally 
is to be the chief pilot. 

Modern hum drum voyagers often remind 
us of the honest sailor, who wrote in his journal. 
t Passed by Tenertile, at the distance of four 
leagues, the inhabitants of which place seemed 
very affable.’ Lond. jap. 
` A number of Invalids were landed at South- 
ampton, on Saturday from Jersey. Sv strict 
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were the orders of the Excise, we are assured 
they were obliged to leave their efirite behind 
them. Ilid. 
-A fersonable young woman advertises, in a pro- 
vincial paper, for a service. She says, she is 
well qualified to manage a single gentleman.—TIb. 
A poor Irish labourer lately applied to a Lady 
for her interest, to be admitted into an hospital, 
as he was very ill. The Lady said, she only 
subscribed to the Ly:ng-in Hospital. + That's 
the very one I want,’ cried Pat, in an ecstacy,’ 
‘as my landlord threatens to turn me out; and 
if he does, I have no place to He in.’ Ibid. 
A witling observes, that England and France 
are always destined to act on a contrary system. 
Here, fo inter a subject in the Abbey, is the high- 
est honour; there, to send a citizen to the Abbaye, 
is one of the severest punishments. N Ibid. 
Some ships in the South Sea whale fishery 
have been lately reported to have been in great 
distress—there was no want ef blubber on the oc- 
casion. Ibid. 
Earl Stanhope has invented, and after much 
labour brought to perfection, a contrivance ap- 
plicable to any musical machine played on by 
the finger; us an organ, harpsichord, or piano; 
by which the music is printed by the mere epe- 
ration of touching the note; so that copies of 
the music may be multiplied as often as any tune 
is played over. Ibid. 
General Murat orders his soldiers to enlighten’ 
the citizens; but does not prescribe the mcans 
of illumination, which have sometimes been by 
the lamp-post, and sometimes a la Brissot, * by 
setting fire to the four corners of Europe.’ Téid. 


At Woodbridge barracks, where the Lan- 
cashire militia are quartered, two hens eggs have 
been placed under a cat, who actually hatched 
two chickens, and suckled three kittens at the 
same time. This little family is said to live to- 
gether on the most affectionate terms. ‘The fe- 
line part of it are so extremely fond of their fea- 
thered friends, that they are almost ready to eat 
them up. Liid. 

A Welch footman, lately come into the service 
of a gentleman of fortune, had. nearly brought 
his master into an awkward predicament, from 
his mistress overhearing him say— Indeed, your 
honor, Aer came in, and Aer went out, exactly at 
the time your honour ordered.’ Ibid. 

== 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The rough stile of ¢ P’ is sometimes the lan- 
guage of a porter; and too often descends from 
the heights of eloquence to grovel in the miry 
ways of Plebeian ovloquy. 

‘The Ode to Popularity’ is a home thrust in 
the Patriot’s side. lt is poetically descriptive, 
and politically just. 

The verses of S. to Miss M. B. will probably 
propitiate a lady, and certainly will not offend 
tie public. 

The absurdities of American politics are no- 
torious to all men of dignity and discernment. 
and X. enlarges on therm, with all the triumph 
of vindictive glee. We are delighted with thi- 
writer, and purticipate with him in all his con- 
tempt for our imposture instituuons, 

We are fully of opinion that if we were to 
publish the satire against the author would 
tue the experimente He would rouze a dion. He 
would arise. wiih the gigantic arm of genius, and 
<vush his adversary. 
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‘CLIMENOLE’ attracts general attention, and 
in the best sense of the word, is a fiofular writer. 
The Aerd of Jacobins and Infidels cower under 
his satirical stripes; and this nervous writer may 
exclaim with the exultation of Pope: . 

Yes I am proud, I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the torone, 
Yet touch'd and sham’d by ridicule alone. 


== 
ORIGINAL. POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SPEECH OF EVANDER TO HIS SON PALLAS 


O mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos! 
Virgil Æn. book 8. 

Oh that the bounteous gods would now renew 

That strength, which once inboiling youth I knew, 

Such as I was when in Preneste’s sight, 

Furious I swept the thickest ranks of fight, 

Dyed with a crimson flood the slipp’ry fields. 

And burnt in triumph piles of conquer’d shields; 

Such as I was when king Herilus fell, 

Plung’d by my faulchion to the shades of hell. 

Although Feronia to her son had giv’n 

Three souls, three spears—oh wond’rous gift of 

Heav'n! 

Three spears he wav’d, my weapon thrice I sped, 

And thrice the hero at my feet lay dead. 

Such were I now, as in those hours of joy, 

No pow’r should part me from my darling boy ; 

Nor should the proud Mezentius, swell’d with rage 

Insult these locks, now silver’d o’er with age. 

Elated, pour his sanguinary bands, 

Widow my towns and desolate my lands. 

But, oh, aitend, immortal pow'rs above, 

And first, thou sire of gods, almighty Jove; 

Oh hear a prince who sway'd Arcadia’s plaing, 

Grant my request, and ease a father’s pains, 

If fate reserve my Pallas for these arms, 

From fields of death and battles dire alarms, 

With blest return to glad my longing sight, 

And both our hearts again in one unite ; 

Prolong my life till that propitious hour, 

Then on this hoary head your vengeance pour 3 

But if my tears, immortal pow'rs, must flow, @ 

And Pallas tall, afflict my soul with woe. 

Now, now, ye gods! infix your deadly dart, 

While fate lies hid, and hope yet cheers my heart 

While yet I hold thee in my fond embrace, 

Dear boy, sole prospect of my future race, 

Lest doleful tidings wound my painful ears, 

And stain my furrow’d cheek with bitter tears, 
Baltimore. be 
Jai’ vn l'impie adoré sur la terre 
Pareil au cedre if cachoit dans les cieux 
Son front audacieux; 

Il sembloit, à son gré-gouverner le tonnerres 
Fouloit aux pieds ses ennemis vaincus, 
Je n'ai fait que passer—il n’étoit déjà plus. 
RACINE. 
TRANSLATION. 

I saw the impious man on earth ador’d, 

With haughty mien, tall, cedar-like he tower’d; 

Amidst the clouds he rear’d his head on high, 

And seem’d to rule the thunder of the sky ; 

His vanquish'd foes he proudly trampled o'er— 

Í pass'd—look’d back—and lu! he was no mores 
Baltimore. B, 


To A..... on ber marriage with Mr. R... 


And must we then, Amanda, part? 
Must I resign that heart forever? 

That heart E thought so link`d with mine, 
That nought but death the chuin could sever. 


ifi! no: we must not—shall not part, 
' Fis yet nosin to love each other 
Uhee as a sister I will love, 
And thou wiit loye me us a brother. 
Balismorve, . 


B. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LOVE AND LIBERTY. 
By R. Tyler, Esg. 
I. 
In bf’ ry dell, or thicket brown, 
On mountain high, in lowly vale, 
Or where the thistle sheds its down, 
And sweet-fern scents the passing gale; 


There hop the birds from bush to tree, 


Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is Love and Liberty. 
JI. l 
No parent bird shall love direct, 

His fair he secks in plumy throng, 
Caught by the plumage of her neck, 
Or kindred softness ol her song. 
They sing and bill from bush to tree, 

Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is Love and Liberty. 
lIl. 

Some airy songste:’s feathered shape, 
O! could my love and I assume; 
The ring-dove’s glossy neck he take, 
And I the modest turtle’s plume, 
O then we'd sport from bush to tree, 

Love fill our throats, 
Love swell our notes, 
Our song be Love and Liberty. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


By Tuomas Moone, Esq, 
Come, tell me where the maid is found 
_ Whose heart can love, without deceit, 
And I will range the world around 
To sigh one moment at her feet. — 


Oh! tell me, where’s her suinted home, 
What air receives her blessed sigh, 
A pilgrimage of years I’)l roam 
To catch one sparkle from her eye. 


And if her cheek be rosy bright, 
While truth within her bosom lies, 
Vl] gaze upon her morn and night, 
Till my heart leave me through my eyes. 


Show me on earth a thing so rare, 
Pll own all miracles are true; 

To make one maid sincere and fair, 
Oh! ’tis the utmost Heaven can do. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


These lines to a nymph beloved, will be instantly ac- 


knowledged as the production of Moons. 
To ROSA, 
WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 
The wisest soul, by anguish torn, 
Will soon unlearn the lore it knew; 
And when the shrining casket’s worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too! 


But love’s an essence of the soul, 


Which sinks not with this chain of clay ; 


= Which throbs beyond the chill control 
Of withering pain, or pale decay. 


And surely, when the touch of Death 
Dissolves the spirits’ mortal ties, 
Love still attends the soaring breath, 
And makes it purer ior the skies. 


Oh! Rosa, when, to seek its sphere 
My soul shall leave this orb of men, 

That love it found so blissful here, 
Shall be its best of blisses then. 


` 
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And, as in fabled dreams of old, 
Some airy genius, child of time, 
Presided o'er each star that roll’d, 


‘And track’d it through its path sublime; 


So thou, fair planet, not unled, 
Shall through thy mortal orbit stray ; 
Thy lover’s shade, divinely wed, : 
Shall linger round thy wandering way. 


Let other spirits range the sky, 
And brighten in the solar gem; 
I'N bask beneath that lucid eye 
Nor ENVY WORLDS Of SUNS TO THEMe 
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Imitation of the 44th Epigram of the 5th book of Mar- 


ual. 
Dentilla’s teeth are white as snow; 
Nigrina’s black and brown; 


But which are best, ’tis hard to know, _ 


For ohe bought hers in Sansom Row, 
The others are her owne 


RowLaANDe -` 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
From the Italian of Metastasio. 


Ah, lovely Chloris! find a swain | 


Who hears thee speak and does not sigh, 


Who sees thee smile, and does not die, 
And then my proffer’d love disdain. 

But when so many guilty are, 

Must | alone your anger bear? 

If captivating you will be, 
The fault, dear, cruel girl, is net in me. 


PEDRO. 


eme 
SELECTED POETRY. 


SONNET 
To an amiable girl. | 


Miranda! mark where, shrinking from the gale, 


Its silken leaves yet moist with early dew, 
That fair faint flower, the lily of the vale, 


Drops its meck head, ard looks, methinks, 


like you. 
Wrapp’d in a shadowy veil of tender green, 
its snowy bells a soft perfume dispense, 
And bending, as reluctant to be seen, 
In simple loveliness it sooths the sense. 
With bosom bared to meet the garish day, 
The glaring tulip gaudy undismay’d, 
Offends the eye of taste; that turns away 
To seek the lily in her fragrant shade, 


With such unconscious beauty, pensive mild, 
Miranda charms—nature's soft modest child. 


. MOORE'S ANACREON. 


[The following is Moore’s incomparable translation of 


the sccond Ode of. Anacreon. } 
Give me the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer’s finger thrill'd along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite, 
I’m monarch of the board to-night, 
And all around shall brim as high, 
And quaff the tide, as deep as I! 
And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 
Their warm enchanting balm diffuse, 
Our feet shall catch the elastic bound, 
And reel us through the dance’s round. 
Ob! Bacchus, we shall sing to thee, ` 
In wild, but sweet ebricty, 


And flash around such sparks of thought, 


As Bacchus could alone have taught. 
Then give the harp of epic song 
Which Homer’s finger thrill’d along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 


SONNET. 
From Strangford’s Camoens. 
When from my heart the hand of fortune tore 
Those smiling hopes that cheer’d mine earlier 
day, E 
Would that she too had kindly borne away 
The sweetly sad remembrances of yore! 
I should not then as now ir tears deplore 
My buried bliss, and comforts fast decay; - 
For love (on whom my vain dependence lay) 
Still ling’ring on delights that live no more, 
Kills all my peace—whene’er the tyrant sees 
My spirit taste a little hour of ease! 
Fell star of fate! thou never can’st employ 
A torment teeming with severer smart, 
Than that which memory pours upon the heart 
While clinging round the sepulchre of joy. 


THE PROGRESS OF AFFECTION. 
A SONG. 


When the first dawn of Celia’s charms 
Rose to my unexpecting sight, 
Enraptur’d wonder, soft alarms 
Fill’'d every sense with new delight, 
Yet, by the world’s examples taught, 
Which scorns the generous flame to own, 
I little heeded, little thought 
That Love is virtue’s Sift alone. 
II. 
When native sense and modest grace, 
With manners artless, though refin'd, 
Ensur’d the triumph of the face, 
And gently chain’d the willing mind, 
By just reflection undeceived, 
Stern reason bow'd at beauty’s throne, 
Then first I thought, then first beliey’d 
That Love is virtue’s gift alone. 
But yhen Affection’s soft controul, 
Beyond or sense, or Beauty's power, 
Had purified, had fix’d the soul, 
Ənce varying with the changeful hour, 
By truth and tenderness F strove - 
To merit bliss tiil then unknown, 
Ah, then I felt the power of love, 
For Love is virtue’s gift alone. 


+ 


From the works of Lady Mary Worsley Montague, 
i lately published. 


HYMN TO THE MOON. 


Thou silver Deity of secret night, 
Direct my footsteps thro’ the woodland shade; 
Thou conscious witness of unknown delight, 
The lover’s guardian and the muse’s aid: 


By thy pale beams I solitary rove, 
To thee my tender grief confide; , 
Serenely sweet you gild the silent grove, 
My friend, my goddess and my guide. 


E’en thee, fair queen, from thy amazing heighs 
The charms of young Endymion drew; 
Veil’d with the mantle of concealing night; 

With all thy greatness and thy coldness too. 


EPIGRAM. 
On a brilliant Beauty. 
Hair, wax, rouge, honey, teeth, you buy 
A multifarious store ! 
A mask at once would all supply, 
Nor would it cost you more. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


The Miscellaneous Works of David Humphreys, Esg. 
late Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Madrid. New-York. T. & J. Swords. 8vo. 


Poetry is said to flourish, previously to other 
arts, in the infancy of society ; to attain elegance 
and correctness in its middle age; and thence, 
in its decline, io degenerate into the nugæ canorac, 
the tinkling trifles cf mere versifyers. 

In the childhood of social life, when languaye 
ds barren and poor, men of strong feelings are 
compeiled, from d-+fect of phraseology, to cx- 
press their ideas Ly metaphor. Hence their 
miads receive a poetical cast, and'superior ge- 
Muises start up, who, as inspired by the Epic, 
Lyric, or Dramatic Muse,- celebrate the martial 
exploits of their country:ocn, tune the lyre to 
the praises of their gods, or their mistress, or 
awaken sympathy, or excite merriment, by the- 
atvical representations. Sublimity and originali- 
ty are commonly the distiiguished excellences 
of these elder bards. 

As the social state improves, language bee i- 
ing more enlarged, and more accurately dedined, 
precision and elegance mark the writers of g 
polished age. From this period Poetry generally 
declines, and succeeding votarics of the Muses, 
finding all the best avenues to fame pre-occupied 
by their predecessors, srike out a new path, in 
pursuing which, they are entangled in affectation 
and sustian, in antithesis and: pun. 

The poetical history of Greece, Rome, France, 
and England, will confirm the justness of these 
remarks. But as, in reviewing productions in 
the English Janguag2, we have no immediate 
concern with ancient literature, or with French, 
We shall briefly review the progress of letters in 
England only. 

Chaucer is the father of English poetry, and 
first introduced a classic taste into the country, 
though there are strony objections to the imino- 
ral tendency of his writings. But no great im- 
provernent was made in literature, till che reign 
of Elizabeth, when Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
Heoker produced their immortal works, and 
‘proved, that neither in imagination in poetry, 
nor in judgment in prose, were our ancestors in- 
ferior to the ancients. But our language was 
not brought to perfection til! the reign of queen 
Anne, the Augustan age of Egland, when a host 

of writers arose, of superior excellence. Since 
that period, Poctry has been on the decline, and, 
with some few exceptions, nothing has been pio- 
duced in the art, likely to obtain the wicath of 
immortality. 

As the first European settlers in America were 
Englishmen, and in a state of considerable civili- 
zation on their arrival, theugh we May call 
America a new country, We cannot, with strict 
propriety, call its ire Soa es 

people. Their monos. Sopes | a ag 
entirely English, Pasty oe HS Es 2 ] 


+ ae 
edig Lila 


As when dark clouds, from Andes’ 


el. er ae 


may how subsist between the two countries, may 
have arisen from the long prevalence of re- 
publican habits, (for the habits of the eastern 
states were republican even under the govern- 
ment of the parent country,) and from the in- 
liuence of our independent religious institutions. 

It is not surprising then, that an English colo- 
ny, seeking liberty in a wilderness, and neces- 
sarily attentive to procure the means of subsist- 
ence, should produce no great poets. 

As. our opulence increased, we were satisfied 
with importing books, without producing any of 
cur own; and had we even gourted the Muses, 
it is probable that we should have been what the 
English now are, mere imiiaters, since the age 
of good English poctry was past. 

In reviewing therefore an American poem, it 
would not be fair to judge it by the standard 
bards of the Augustan age of England, because 
their own modern poets, if judged by that 
standard, will make but an indifferent fivuree But 
if we judge the noetical productions of Colonel 
Humphreys by those of his own coumrymen, he 
will appear in no inferior rank amidst the bards 
of Columbia. 

The volume contains some treatises in prose, 
among which is the life of Qaae) Putnam. ‘This 
interesting piece of biography we have read with 
great pleasure, and we Strongly recommend its 
perusal, convinced that it cannot fail of pleasing, 
since well authenticated facts are so happily de- 
scribed, as to resemble all the agreeable wildness 
of romance. 

The principal poems are written on the fol- 
lowing subjects. On the happiness of America. 
On the future glory of the United States. On 
the industry of the United States of America. 
On the love of country. On the death of Gene- 
ral Washington. The volume commencing with 
an Address to the American armies during the 
revolution. 

The reader will perceive from these subjects, 
that the Colonel is an ardent friend of his country, 
and, what is not less to his praise, his sentiments 
throughout the volume proclaim him an excel- 
lent and worthy man. 
_ As from the nature of the subjects, there must 
necessarily be a degree of sameness in the 
poems: we shall not characterize them Sepa- 
rately, which might prove tedious to the reader, 
but extract such passages, as may best acquaint 
him with the author's manner. 

r 
towering head, 
Roll down the skies, and round the horizon spread, 
With thunders fraught, the blackening tempest sails, 
And bursts tremendous o’er Peruvian vales; 
So broke the storm on Concord’s fa:al plain ș 
There tell our brothers, by fierce ruflians slain. 


' p. 8. 


These lines are poetical, though some may 
think the skirmish at Concord too trifling to be 
introduced by so tremendousa simile. The word 
rujians is perhaps a little too harsh. 


In mortal Jreasts shall hate 
Albion, Columbia, 


immortal last ? 
soon forget the past. 


In friendly intercourse your interests blend. 
From common sires your gallant sons descend, 
From free-born sires, in toils of empire brave. 
’Tis yours to heal the mutual wounds ye gave; 
Let those be friends, whom kindred blocd allies, 
With language, law’s, religion’s holiest ties. 4 © 
p 40. 
These Jines contain correct sentiment, and 
sound politics. Individuals, after a battle, al- 
ways shake hands, to show that they have no 
malice, and great nations pursue the same line 
of conduct. An unforgiving temper is the mark, 
equally of a little low mind, and of a hard un- 
christian heart, 


Thou-chiid of heaven and earth, a stream divine 
From the first fountain feeds your veins and mine. 
O man, my brother, how, by blood allied, 
Swells in my breast the sympathetic tide ? 

Shall I not wish thee well, not work thy good, 
Deaf to the endearing cries of kindred blood? 
What! shall my scul, invclyed in matter dense, 
(Ob-dur'd this bosom, and benumb'd this sense, ) 
Lose, grateful Sympathy, thy genial ray, 
Quench‘d in the dampness of this crust of clay? 
No, give me, heaven, affections quick, refined, 
The keen emotions, that entrance the mind; 
What youthful hards, what ardent lovers feel, 
The lover's rapture and the patriot’s zeal ; 

The zeri the: aims bumanity to bless, 

O, let we feei, and, what I feel, express. 


With feelings not less strong than others born, 
Affected sensibility I scorn. ~ 


Nor finds my breast benevolence or joy, 

By generalising feeling to dearoy. 

I hate that new philosophy’s strange plan, 

That teaches love for all things more than man 3 
To love all mortals, save our friends alone, 

To hoid all countries dearer than our own; 

To take no interest in the present age, 

Rapt to the unborn with philosophic rage ; 

To make the tutor’d eyes with tears o'erfow, 
More for fictitious than for real woe. 


Then let my breast more pure sensations prove, 

And on just objects x appropriate love ; 

First on that God, whose wondrous works J scan, 

Next on the noblest of his Creatures, man. 

a p. 129. 

We have made this long quotation rather from 
the excellence of its sense, than from the supe- 
riority of its poetry. The author shows himself 
here a disciple of the old and true school, and 
no Íriend to the fantastic and pernicious doctrines 
of the new. 

Having thus far pointed out the excellences 
of these poems, it remains now, that we should 
proceed to take notice of their faults. This ine 
vidions and unpleasing task is always painful, 
but by no means the least necessary, or useful - 
part‘in criticism, 5 
While undorn ages rise, and call you blest. 


p. 15. }. 346. 
The untamed forest bowed beneath their toil. 


p-17. L 422. 
Unbounded deserts unénown charms assume. 


P. 18. 2. 455, 
Their uncomé/d locks loose floating on thẹ wind. 


, p. 20. 4. 250. 
Our ennate springs and energies of soul. 
p- 104. 7. 266, 
here marked with italics, have 
on the penultimate, contrary to 


The epithets, 
all the accent 


338 


the practice of the best English authorities. 
These authorities we are bound to observe, 
whilst we employ the language, as we have no 
American standard. If every onc has a right to 
accent as he pleases, and use whatever words are 
current among his associates, unknown to good 
authors, as Noah Webster, and other conceited 
innovators assert, the language will soon dege- 
nerate into a Babvlonish dialect, and be ft only 
for the lowest of the populace. If the reader 
should think these remarks on words trifling, let 
him remember, that a false quantity in poetry is 
as great an offence, as a false concord in prose. 


den 

11. Z. 426. 
The tame brute sheltered, &c. &c. p. 32. l. 193. 
And oft beneath the broad moon's paler day. 


Or drag the wild beast struggling from his 


p. 32. L. 217. 
Saw ye the fresh blood where it bubbling broke. 
p. 53. l 85. 
The green waves blacken, &c. 
The black sides wrapt in flame, &c. p 58. l. 298. 
The rank grass rustling, &c. p. 60. l. SOL. 
Athwart the tall shrowds, &c. p- 106. l. 308. 
How teems the fresh mould, &c. p- 111. l. 337. 
The broad sun risen, &c. fp- 174. 2. 383. 
And clip his dim orb, &c. p- 184. l. 772. 


‘In these lines, the emphatic word, in every 
instance, is the adjective, contrary to the usage 
of the best writers, and the obvious laws of pro- 


priety ; because the substantive is evidently of 


more importance than the epithet. Churchill. 
in his Rosciad, censures this impropriety in the 
delivery of a player. 


‘ To epithets allots empbatic state, 
‘Whilst principais ungrac’d, like lacqueys, wait.’ 


Swords turn’d to shares, and war to rural toil, 
The men, who saved, now cultivate the soil. 
In no heroic age, since time began, 

Appeard so great the majesty of man. 


His ardent attachment to his country, doubt- 
less betrayed the author into this assertion, 
which is not strictly conformable with the truth 
of history. The soldiers, both of Greece and 
Rome, in the zenith of their republicanism, were 
citizens, levied. by the executive, to serve during 
the existing war, and were discharged on its 
termination. Cincinnatus was summoned from 
the plough, to be invested with the insignia of a 
Dictator, which, after having accomplished the 
wishes of his country, he laid aside, and return- 
ed to the plough. Is the majesty of man Jess 
apparent in this celebrated Roman, than in our 
general? 


The obstructed path, beneath the frequent fread, 
Yields a smooth chrystal to the flying steed. 
?Tis then full oft, in arts of love arvay'd, 
The amourous stripling courts his future bride. 
E ERA 
The rhymes are here incorrect, the last 
couplet insuierable. 


In quivering fear, with gricf exçuis:te mourn. 
p. luo. l. 142. 
There is no instance in English poctry of the 
accent, in exgufsite, being placed, as it is here, 
on the penullimate. It is always placed on the 
antepenultimate, asin tiis line of Dryden, , 
‘In jewels sct, and exgursitefy gay.’ 


No cynic bard from licit joys restrains. 
p. 104. 1. 280. 
There is no such word as ¿icit, and we cannot 
allow the author, respectable as he is, to com 
languages, Jidcrt is an authorized word, and yet, 
in no degree better than unlawful. 


Soon would my song, like s.ngs of Tirtevs old. 


l his is the first time that we ever saw the old 
marual bard degraded to a dissyllable, and we 
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hope that it will be the last. A dipthong may be 
revolved, by diceresis, into two vowels, but a dip- 
thong and a vowel cannot by any syroenesis be 
contracted into one syllable. Tydeus may be 
either a GissyHable, or a trissyllable, but Tyrte- 
us must be the latter, because the penultimate 
is a dipthong. Tugleses, or, as the Latins write it, 
Tyrtueus, cannot be less than three syllables, and 
the second syllable must be long. 

Having thus reviewed the poetry of this vo- 
lume, we recommend it to the reader, notwith- 
standing these slignt faults, which are common 
to almost all modern poets, as the work of an ap- 
parently good and sensible man, and true Ameri- 
can. It would be absurd, to compare him with 
the great poets of England, nor would the author 
himself tolevate such gross flattery. But on the 
American Parnassus he makes no mean figure. 
If he has Iess fire than Dwight, he has also less 
smoke; if he has less accuracy than Barlow, he 
has also less coldness. His first poem we think 
his best; and the comparative infcriority of the 
others, may be reasonably accountcd for, by their 
being composed in foreign countries, where, for 
many years, the author enjoyed few opportuni- 
ties of conversing in his own language. 

We have endeqvoured, in our remarks, to be 
at once candid and just, and hope, that, in criti- 
cizing the author, we have given no offence to 
the man, for whose character and talents we en- 
tertain the highest respect. The volume com- 
prises nearly 400 octavo pages, is printed on 
woven paper, and with a neat type, and orna- 
mented with a neat engraving of the author, 
generally esteemed a good likeness. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 


[Concluded.] _ 
LETTER XIV. 


Stowe, July 24, 1755. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


I am just leaving this place to go to Wotton; 
but I will not lose the post, though J have time 
but for one line. I am extremely happy that 
you can stay at your colleze, and pursue the 
prucent and gloricus resolution of employing 
your present moments with a view to the future. 
May your noble and generous love of virtue, pay 
you with the sweet rewards of a selfapproving 
heart, and an applauding country! and may | 
enjoy the true satisfacticn of secing your fame 
and happiness, and of thinking, that I may have 
been fortunate enough to have contributed, in 
any small degree, to do common justice to kind 
nature, by a suitabie education! 1 am no very 
guod judge of the question concerning the books: 
I believe they are your own, in the same sense 
that your wearing apparel is. I would retain 
them, and leave the candid and equituble Mr.*** 
to plan, with the honest Mr.***, schemes of per- 
petual vexatione As to the persons just men- 
tioned, I trust that you bear about you a mind 
and heart much superior to such malice: and 
that you are as little capable of resenting it, with 
anv sensations but those of cool decent con- 
tempt, as you are of fearing the consequences 
of such low efforts. As to the caution money. 
I think you have done well. The case of the 
chambers, I conceive, you likewise apprehend 
rightly. Let me know in your next, whet these 
two articles require you to pay dop, a 
far your present cash is exhuusith, ta ia 
direct Mr. Campbell to give you credi. o ’ 


- 


ingly. Believe me, my dear Nephew, truly 
happy to be of use to you. 

Your ever affectionate. 
LETTER XV. 


Wotton, Aug. 7, 1755. 


at ao 


My DEAR NEPHHFW, 

I have only time at present to let you know, 
I am setting out for London; when I return to 
Sunning Hiil, which I propose to do in a few 
days, I shall have considered the question about 
a letter to ** © *, and will send you my thoughts 
upon ite As to literature, I know you are not 
idle, under so many and so strong motives, to 
animate you to the ardent pursuit of :mprove- 
ment. For English history. read the revolutions 
of York and Lancaster, m Pere d’Orleans, and 
no more of the father; the life of Edward the 
Fourth, and so downwards ajl the life-writers of 
our kings, except such, as you have already 
read. For Queen Ann's reign the continuator of 
Rapin. 

Farewel, my dearest nephew, for to-day. 

Your most affectionate uncle. 


LETTER XVI. 
Bath, Sept. 25, 1755. 


I have not conversed with my dear nephew a 
long time: I have been much in a post-chaise, 
living a wandering Scythian life, and he has been 
more usefully employed, than in reading or 
writing letters; travelling through the various, 
instructing, and entertaining road of history. 
I have a particular pleasure, in hearing now and 
then a word from you in your journey. just while 
you are changing horses, if I may so call it, and 
getting from one author to another. I suppose 
you going through the biographers, from Id- 
ward the Fourth downwards, nor ‘intending to 
stop, till you reach to the continuator of honest 
Rapin, There is a little book I never mentioned, 
Welwood’s Memoirs; I recommend it. Davis's 
Ireland must not, on any account, be omitted: 
it is a great performance, a masterly work, and 
contains much depih and extensive knowledge 
in state matters, and settling of countries, in a 
very short compass. {1 have met witha scheme 
of chronology by Blair, shewing all cotempora- 
ry, historical characters, through all ages: it is 
of great use to consult frequently, in order to 
fix periods, and throw collateral light upon any 
particular branch you are reading. Let me know, 
when I have the pleasure of a Ietter from you, 
how far you are advanced in English history. 
You may, probably, not have heard authentically 
uf Governor Lyttelton’s captivity and release. 
He is safe and well in England, after being 
taken and detained in France some days. Sir 
Richard and he met, unexpectedly enough, at 
Brussels, and came together to England. | pro- 
pose returning to London in about a week, where 
I hope to find Lady Hester as well as I left her. 
We are both much indebted for your kind and 
affectionate wishes. In publica commoda pec- 
cem si longo sermone morer, one bent on sO 
honourable and virtuvus a journey as you are. 

LETTER XVII. 
Pay-Office, Dec. 6, 1755. 

Of all the various satisfactions of mind I have 
felt upon some late events. none has affected me 
with more sensibility and delight, than the read- 
ing my dear nephew’s letter. Tke matter of itis 
worthy of a better age than that we live in; 
worthy of your own noble, untainted mind; and 
the manner and expression of it is such, as: Í 
trust, will one day make you a powerltul instru- 


tment. towards mending the present degeneracy 


Scop ies ure U io cessary to bappy natures» 
CEL TA Wes ve r feture glory add: fappls 
wos case; for, loce,y any now 


-existings might cramp genius, and check the 
native spirit of the piece, rather than contribute 
to the perfection of it. I learn from Sir Richard 
Lytueton, that we may have the ‘pleasure of 
meeting soon, as he has already, or intends to 
offer you a bed at his house. It ison this, ason 
all occasions, little necessary to preach prudence, 
or to intimate a wish, that your studies at Cam- 
bridge might not be broken by a long interrup- 
tion of them. T know the rightness c: your own 
mind, and leave you toall the generous and ani- 

- mating motives you find there, for pursuing im- 
provements in literature and useful knowledge, 
as much better counsellors than 

Your ever most affectionate uncle. 


i Lady Hester desires her best compliments. 
The little cousin is well. 


` LETTER XVIII. 
Horse Guards, Jan. 31, 1756. 


MY DEAR NEPHEW, | 
Let me thank you a thousand times for your 
remembering me, and giving me the pleasure of 
hearing, that you was well, and had laid by the 
ideas of London and its dissipations, to resume 
the sober train of thoughts, that gowns, square 
caps, quadrangles, and matin-bells, eaturally 
draw after them. I hope the air ot Cambridge 
has brought no disorder upon you, and that you 
. will compound with the muses, so as to dedicate 
some bours, not less than two, of the day to 
exercise. ne earlier you rise, the bette; your 
merves will bear stuly. When you next do me 
the: possite to write to me, [beg a copy of your 
Illees oi. sour Mother's Picture; it is such ad- 
Wii dansays- that) ueg you to plunge deep 
Pio oves. and severer studies, and not indulge 
venr por ua with varse, for the present. Fini. 
th oos tMatort Forin, Substitue Tully and De. 
Foretcenes in toe place of Homer and Virgil; 
Hy al Cousens wih alf the variety of mani er, 
ween: PISES Gaa Beauty of diction, DICE: Atthd \ 
Mipariuenee Os taeas oF che Roman consul y and 
renacer we powers of cloguence compiete, by the 
Irresistadvic torrent of vehement argumentation, 
the close and torciole reasonme, and the Gepth 
and fortitude of iad of the Grecian statesman, 
This I mean at lesme intervals, aud to relieve 
-the course of those studies, which you mend to 
mule you” principal Ch ye te The Look relating 
to the empire of Germany, which L could not 
recoilect is Vitriarius’s Jus Publicum, an ad- 
miranle hook in its kind, and esteemed of the 
best wahority in matters much controverted. 
We are ail well: Sir Kichard is upon his legs, 
and abroad again. sO 
Your ever affectionate uccle, 


LETTER XIX. 
Hayes, near Broraley, May 11, 1756. 

My dear nephew's obliging letter, was every 

“way most pleasing: as J had more than began 

to think it long since l had the satisfaction of 

ħearicg he was well. As the season of humidity 

and relaxation is now almost over, I trust that the 

muses are in no danger of nervous complaints, 

and that whatever pains they have to tell, are 

out of the reech of Esculapius, and not dan- 

Gerous, thouga epidcmical to youth at this soli 
month, 


When lavish Nature, in her best attire,’ 
Clothes the gay spring, the season of desire. 


To be serious, I hope mv dearest nephew is | 
perfectly free from all retyrns of his former | 
complaint, and enabled by an unatline bedy, and 
an ardent elevated mind, to follow, Quo te Cæ- 
lestis Sapientia duceret. My holycays are now 
approaching, and L Jon to hear something of 
your labours, which, I doybt not, will prove in 


gord use of life, 
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their consequence more profitable to your country 
a few years hence, than your uncle’s. Be so 
good to let know, what progress you have made 
in our historical and constitutional journey, that 
some farther reading, 
and desires her best com- 


I may suggest to you 
Lady Hester.is well, 
pliments to you. Iam well, but threatened with 


gout in my feet, from a parliamentary debauch 
tiit six in the morning, on the Militias Poor Sir 


Richard is laid up with the rout. 
Your’s most affectionately, 


LETTER Xx. 
Hayes, Oct. 7, 1756. 


I think it very Jong since I heard any thing 
of my dear nephew's heulth, and learned Occu- 


Pations at the mother of arts and sciences, Pray 


give me the pleasure of a letter soon, and be so 


good to let me know, what progress is made in 
our plan of reading. 
quest to you in behalf of a 
coming to Cambridge, Mr. * * #'s son, 
ther desires much that you and his son may 
make an acquaintance: as what father would 
not! Mr. * = * is one of the best friends | have 
in the world, and nothing can oblige me more 
than that you would do all in your power to be 
of assistance and advantage to the young man. 
[fe has good parts, good nature, and amia- 
ble qualities. He is young, and consequently 
much depends on the first habits he forms, whe- 
ther of application or dissipation. You see, my 
dear nephew, what it is atready, to have mace 
yourself Princeps Juventutis. It bas its glories 
and its cares. 
public charge, and the eyes of the world are 
upon you, not only for your own acquittal, but 
for the example and pattern to the British youth. 
Lady Hester is still about, but in daily expecta- 
tion of the good minute. She desires her com. 
Diments to vou. Mv sister is gone to Howberry. 
Lelicve me ever, | 
My dearnephew, 

Most affectionately yours. 


LETTER XXI. 
Hayes, Oct. 10, 1756. 


young gentleman 


- 


DEAR NEPHEW, 
I have the pleasure to acquaint you with the 
glad tidings of Hayes. Lady Hester was safely 
delivered this morning of a son. She and the 
Cuild are as well as possible, and the father in 
the joy of bis heart. It is no small addition to 
my happiness to know, you will kindly share it 
wih me. <A father must form wishes for his 
cutld as socn as it comes into the world, and ł 
will make mine, that he may hve to make as 


Matricula dulcis Alumne? 
Your ever affectionate. 


LETTER XXII. 
St. James’s Square, Aug. 28, 1757, 


MY DEAR NEPHEW, . 
Nothing can give me greater pleasure than 
the approaching conclusion of a happy reconci. 
liation in the family. Your letier to * * ® is the 
properest that can be imagined, and, I doubt 
hot, will make the deepest impression on his 
heart. I have been in much pain for you during 
all this unseasonable Weather, and am still ap- 
prehensive, till I have the satisfaction of hearing 
from you, that your course of sea bathing has 
been interrupted by such gusts of wind, as musi 
have rendered the sea too rough an element lor 
for a convalescent to disport in. I trust, my 
dearest nephew, that opening scenes of domes- 
tic comfort and family affection will confirm ana 
augment every hour the benefits you are receiv- 
ing at Brightelmston, from external and internal 


I am now to make a re- 


The fa- 


You are invested with a kind of 


as one that shall be nameless. 
is now doing at Cambridge. Quid voveat majus 
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medical assistances. Lady Fester and Aunt 
Mary join with me in all good wishes for your 
health and happiness. . The duplicate © ** men- 
tions, having addressed to me, has never come 
to hand. lam, 
With truest affection, 
My dearest nephew, 

Ever yours. 


Pre 
LETTER XXII. 
St. James’s Square, Oct. 
MY DEAR NFEPEEW, 
Inclosed is a letter from ****, which came 
in one tome. I heartily wish the contents may 
be agreeable to you. 
am far from being satisfied, my dearest 
nephew, with the account your Jast letter to my 
sister gives of your health. I had formed the 
hope of your ccasing to be an invalid before this 
time; but since you must subtnit to be one for 
this winter, [am comforted to find your strenpth 
is not impaired, as it used to be, by the returns 
Of illness you sometimes fecl; and I trust the 
good government you are under, and the forti- 
tude and manly resignation vou are possessed 
of, will carry you well through this trial of a 
young man’s paticnce, and biing you out in 
spring, like gold, the better for tbe proof. I 
rejoice to hear yon have a friend of great merit 
to be with you. My warmest Wishes for your 
health and happiness never fail to follow you. 
Ledy Hester desires her best compliments, 
Beheve me, 
i With the truest affection, 
Ever yours, 


27, 1757, 


omy 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF MICKLE. 


[A poet of suficient merit to attract the regard, and te 
receive the liberal praise of the author of the Pursuits 
of Literati re, cannot be degraded among the minor 
Scribulers of a Sonaet, or the laborious weavers of 2 
reous und @ charade. Yet, such is sometimes the 
Capricia sress of ihe public taste, though Mickle can 
never be deprived of his glory, as an accomplished 
translator of a Portuguese epic, yet his poems are 
often neglecied, while the feebler verse of atore 
fashi nable writers bas been ‘totu cantabitur urbe,’ 
His < Mary Queen of Scots’ is nor less pleasant to 
the general lover of ‘poetry than to the partizan of 
the House of Stuart. His « Pollio’ has buen always 
admitted into the casket of Poetical gems, by every 
Juaccions Collector. < Hengist and Mey’ a bishap of 
Dremore might. approve, and ¢ Sir Martin? will not 
be di.duined by the lovers of Spenser.) 

Some particulars of the life of Mickle were 
given to the world in the $ European Magazine, 
tor 1789, by an intelligent writer, who was his 
intimate friend, and wrote from Personal knows 
ledge, 

The farts stated in the present account, are 
chiefly taken from the information communicated 
in the * Luropean Magazine, with the addition 
of some particulars collected from his correspon- 
dence with Lyttleton, inserted in the *Anec. 
dotes’ of his life, prefixed to the edition of his 
poems in 410, 1794, | 

William Julius Mickle was born at Langholm, 
in Dumfries-shire, Sep'ember 29, 1734. He was 
the third son of the Rev. Alexander Mickle, mi- 
nister of Langholm; who resided some time at 
London, and frequently preached at Watts’s 
meeting-house, and was one of the translators of 
Bailey's * Dictionary.’ In 1716, he was present- 
ed to the parish of Langholm, by George the 
First, and about the same tume married the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Henderson of Ploughs 
lands, near Edinburgh, by whom he had seven 
children. He dicd in 1758. 

He received the early part of his education 
from his father in the country, After his death, 
he went to Edinburgh, and resided wiih an aunt, 
whose husband had been a brewer; who sent 
him to the High-dcnool in that city, 
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Early in his life he discovered a propensity to 
poetry ; but he often declared that he was by no 
means attached to his books, until the aye of 
thirteen. when accidentally meeting with Spen- 
ser’s * Faery Queene,’ he became passionately 
fond of the beautiful imagery of that enchanting 
writer, and began immediately to imitate him. 

Atthe age of sixteen he quitted the High- 
School, and was employed to superintend the 
books of his aunt, who continued her husband's 
trade. 

In October 1755, he commenced business for 
himself; but the event only added another to the 
numberless instances which prove that the pur- 
suits of poetry and trade are incompatible ; for 
though, from the extent of his dealings, he paid 
more duty to the excise, than any brewer in 
Edinburgh, he was unsuccessful. 

Much of his time was probably devoted to 
study, as he frequently declared, that before he 
was eighteen years old, he had written two tra- 
gedies, and half an epic poem, all which he pru- 
dently consigned to the Hames. 

Some of his early performances appeared in 
the ‘Scots Magazine,’ one of which, intituled, 
On passing through the Parliament Close at 
Midnight; was afterwards reprinted in the se- 
cond volume of Donaldson’s ‘Collection of Ori- 
ginal Poems, by Scotch Gentlemen,’ 8vo. 1765. 

In 1762, he published anethic poem, intituled 
Providence, or Arandus and Emilec, 4to. a lan- 
guid, tedious, and incorrect performance, which. 
afier some unsuccessful attempts ‘to alter and 
shorten’ it, was finally abandoned. 

In the spring of 1763, he quitted Edinburgh, 
and went to London, to solicit a commission In 
the marine service; but in this application ke 
met witha disappointment. 

Having a very exalted opinion of Lyttleton 
whose character was then high in the literary 
world, he had sent him a copy of his Providence, 
previous to his departure from Edinburgh, ac- 
companied with a letter, under the borrowed 
name of William More, in which he requested 
his opinion and criticism. aay 

The letter was in a few months afterwards 
answered in a very polite manner, and a corres- 
pondence commenced beiween the peer and the 
poet; fram which he derived no advantage, but 
the honour of his acquaintance, the communica- 
tion bf his remarks on his writings, and his en- 
courayement to persevere in his poetical studies. 

His Pollio, an elegiac Ode, Knowledge, an Ode, 
Mary Queen of Scot's, an Elegy; were subject- 
ed to the revisal of Lyttleton, and the two first 
appear to have received some corrections from 
his hand. me 

‘I have read,’ he writes him, July 15, 1763, 
‘with great pleasure, the very beautiful Ode you 
did me the favour tosend me. The correction 
of a few lines would make it as perfect as any 
thing of that kind in the English language.’ 

He afterwards writes him, August 28, 1764, 
€ The first of the two Odes has all the merit that 
just sentiment, fine poetical imagery, elegant 
diction, and harmonious numbers, can give so 
trite a subjecte There is also in some stanzas a 
sublimity of thought and expression, which raises 
it above the ordinary pitch of mere descriptive 
poet e’ 

‘As tothe poem on the death of Mary Queen 
of Scot's,’ he adds, ¢1 will not criticise any part 
of it; because I wholly disapprove the subject ; 
poetry should not consecrate what history must 
condemn; and it is as certain as history can ren- 
der any fact. that (besides her-criminal amours 
with David Rizzio and Bothwell) she was an ac- 
complice in the murder of the king her husband. 
Read Thuanus or Hume (who have written her 
history more truly than Rovertson) and you will 
be inclined to pity, not to praise her; nor will 
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f . 
Robertson himself, though he shades her crimes 
as much as possible, give yon such an idea of 
her, as to make you think her a proper subject 
for the encomiums of a writer who means to 
serve the cause of virtue, not of party.’ 
‘Though you have disapproved of :he Ode on 
the Queen of Scots,’ he writes his patron in re- 


turn, September 8, 1764, ¢ I must think myself 


very happy in having shown it to your lordship. 
Nothing wasever farther from my thoughts, then 
to vindicate or deny her crimes, and if, while 
taken up with the subject, I have fallen inio whi 
might be looked on as endeavouring to give an 
amiable cast to her vices; now when your lord- 
ship has been so good as to warn me of it, I can 
have no reluctance to suppress a piece that was 
merely a sportof fancy. ‘That Buchanan, Knox, 
and o.hers, have sometimes forgot the honour of 
the historian, and indulged the rancour of party, 


is pretty certain. *-This, with the greatness of 


her sufferinys (in some instances beyond what 
the most crooked policy could demand) picads 
something in her favour, and it was this that mis- 
led me lo think of writing an Ode oa her death, 
without suffciendy weighing the propriety of the 
subject. 

‘If would fain take this opportunity,’ he adds, 
‘to mention the plan of a poem, which I have 
long had some thoughts of. The subject of it, 
if not the tile, to be, Phe Cave of Decim, Mr. 
tlume has asserted, that Alahometanisin bts been 
more salutary to the world than Christianity. 
Aud through all his works, there runs a most 
disingenuous manner of blending reveluticns with 
the fopperies and sinister inventions of men; and 
in a variety of such ludicrous dresses, he would 
expose Christianity to the contempt of his reanl- 
ere Sucha conduct, with bis shameless asserti- 
on, that Polytheism was the first religion of man- 
kind; his malevolence of the Reforwnation; the 
nonsense he writes about miracles; together 
with such like sentiments, from other infidel 
writers, would furnish out a part or character 
tor the Keeper or Genius of the Cave. Vie de- 
scripticn of the gloomy cave itself, with the vices 
that shelter in it——the genius of Mabometanism, 
with the finest countries lying in ruins behind 
her=-that of popery, and that of genuine Christi- 
anity introduced as personages, with some pro- 
per action, might, I should think, afford materi- 
als for a poem of five or six hundred lines, which 
would fall naturally enough into the manner of 
Spenser.’ 

Ín a letter to Lyttleton, dated April 9, 1765, 
he gives the following account of his pursuits and 
difficulties. ‘ A situation that would enable me 
to cultivate the studies to which nature has led 
my inclination, was all the happiness I ever wish- 
ed for; but any weak attempt I have made, has 
neither procured such, nor Jeft much hope of it 
doing so. To write for the booksellers is what 
I never will do. Did my fortune enable me to 
do for myself in trade, I might expect some en- 
courayement under governor Johnstone, of West 
Florida, to whose family my father was related ; 
but as l prefer going abroad to any thing I could 
expect in a counting: house in London, I think I 
have reason to hope that major James Johnstone, 
brother to the governor, will befriend me so far, 
as to procure me, if in his power, some setue- 
ment in the Eastor West-Iniies.’ ; 

t The risk of being cut off by the climate,’ he 
adds, in another place, ¢ would no wise deter me 
from going to Jamaica, did it otherwise appear 
as the most proper step l could take, in which 
case your lordship’s recommendation to Beck- 
ford, or Fuller, and mentioning me to your bro- 
ther the governor, would be every thing I could 
wish. But as your lordship likewise mentioned 
the East-Indies, and as next to a clerkship in 
some of the public offices at home, I should prefer 


going thither, so I should be very happy, could 
any thing be done in it. * The co:npany have ma- 
ny resident clerks, and various places to bestow, 
and no doubt vour lordship’s interest with the 
directors would doa great deal.’ 

‘In answer to your last letter, Lyttleton writes 
him, $ I can only say that I have no acquaintance 
with any of the East-India directors; but if a re; 
commendation to my brother will be of any ser 
vice to you. E will give it in the manner Í men- 
tioned. I have not been able to see either Becks 
ford or Fuller; but it will be time enough to 
speck to them some time next winter.’ 

On fuller information,’ he writes Lytrletog 
in return, © there is only one consideration that 
would make me prefer the East to the West. 
Indics, the returning to England within two years, 
were I to go purser of an East-Indiaman; but 
as that is not my choice, my intentions must set- 
Ue in the West, whither I shall go, as the best 
step I can take, with all convenient speed.’ 

‘In my last letter to my brother,’ Lyttleton 
writes him, November 6, 1765, * I recommen- 
ed you to him for his favour and countenance, 
as a man of fine sentiments, end good genius in 
poetry, if you sould come to tliat island, while 
be continues there. Wherever you gol wish 
you heataand happiness.’ 

‘Your lordslip’s kindness,’ he writes Lyttle- 
ton in return. December 6, 1765, Sin mentioung 
me to your brotauer, leys me under the greatest 
obli sations; but as E would avoid the dangers 
attending au unco tainiy, I some weeks apo ace 


cepted an ote of going asa merchant's clerk 


to Carclina.' l 

Thus ended his correspondence with Lyttle. 
ton; and though the ontv fruits of patronage he 
experehced were, his correctiny his poems, aud 
sIrsiity countenancing bim when he was ittie 
known in Loncon, he always spoke of hun witha 
respect bordering on reverence. 

lt is .cmarkabi:. that at this time he wrote 
his aame Witham Mickle. The reason of his 
alterwards adding Julius iohis name, is nut cer- 
tainly known, : 

From some circumstances. unknown to his 
biographers, he did not po to Carolina; but was 
employed as corrector of tee Clarendon press in 
Oxtord; a situation mich more congenial to his 
tuste, than that of a mercnant's clerk. 

In 1765, he published Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, 
written in the wood near Reslin Castle, 4to. It 
was written in 1762,0n the death of his brother, 
and was the first poem which brought him into 
notice, 

In 1767, he published The Concubine, a poem, 
in two cantos, in the manner of Spenser, 4to. 
which, after going through three editions. was 
improved, and republished in 1777, under the 
tile of Sir Martyn, the former title, as he ac- 
knowledges in his introduction, giving a very 


improper idea both of the subject and spirit of 
the poem. l 

In 1769, he published a Letter to Dr. Har- 
wood, wherein some of his evasive glosses, Kc. 
in support of the Arian heresy, contained in kis 
liberal translation of the New Testament, are 
pointed out and contuted, 8vo. 

In 1770, bis Mary Qucen of Scots, an elegy; 
Knowledge, an ode; ana Hengist and Mey, a 
baliad; were published in Pearch’s * Collection 
of Poems.’ The note inserted at the conciusion 
of the elegy on Mary, was intended to obvinic the 
objections which Lyttleton made to his defence 
of her character. : 

Many eluborate attempts have becn made to 
rescue the character of the beautilud. but iw fore 
tunate Mary, from obloquy and renivoach. 7 ne 
artifices of her insidious but inexorobie rival. bis 
zabeth, have been clearly iaid open by tie mase 
terly pen of Dr. Stuart. Eliz:bcth was undouit 
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edly the enemy of her fame, her fortune, and her 
life. Yet the conduct of the queen of England 
may be considered as in a great measure justifi- 
ed by the alarming combinations of Mary and 
her abettors; by the geveral circumstances of 
the times. and of the two countries; and by the 
rebellious disposition of a considerable portion of 
her subjects, exasperated by the suppressed but 
malignant bigotry of the old superstition, and 
ready to seize every opportunity of disturbing the 
reign of their triumphant enemy. | 

In 1770, he published Voltaire in the Shades, 
or Dialogues on the Deistical Controversy, 8vo. 
and about this period was a frequent writer in the 
¢ Whitehall Evening Post.’ 

He had very early in life, read Castera’s trafis- 
lation of the Lusiad of Camoens into French. 
and then conceived a design of giving an Eng- 
lish version of it. Various avocations had, how- 
ever, prevented him from executing his inten- 
tion ; though he retained the idea. : 

At length, having prepared himself by acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Portuguese language, he. 
in 1771, published the first book as a specimen 
of his powers; and finding the manner in which 
it was performed approved by his fricnds, deter- 
mined to devote his whole time to the comple- 
tion of the work. 

That he might do this without interruption, he 
quitted his situation at Oxford, and went to reside 
at a farm house at Forest Hil, where he adhered 
to his plan with such attention, that the transa- 
tion, which had been printing while he proceeded 
on it, was entirely finished in 1775, and publish- 
ed under the title ef The Lusiad, or the Disco- 
very of India, an epic poem, &c. 4to. Oxford; 
with an Introduction, the History of the Disco- 
very of India, the History of the Rise and Fall 
of the Portuguese Empire in the East, the Life 
of Camoens. a Dissertation on the Lusiad, and 

Observations upon Epic Poetry, and Notes and 
Illustrations, &c. 

His publication came out under peculiar dis- 
advantages. The Lusiad had been before tréns- 
lated into Engtish verse, by sir Richard Fanshaw, 
1655; but the manner in which it was done, 
gave but a faint idea of the beautilul original. 
It was written in a language but little cultivated 
by the muses. The writer was little known in 
this country, and of the translator’s powers the 
public at that time knew still less. 

In a letter to a friend, January 22, 1776, he 
says, ‘Though my work is well received at Ox- 
ford, I will honestly own to you, some things have 
hurt me. A few grammatical slips in the In- 
troduction have been mentioned; and some 
things in the notes. about Virgil, Milton, and 
Homer, have been called the arrozance of criti- 
cism. But the greatest offence of all. is what | 
say of blank verse. My versification, however, 
receives, a most general approbation.’ | 

[To be Continued.}: 
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MISCELLANY. 
From a British Essayisi.. 
POLICY OF MAXING CONNEXIONS 
TO PxsOMOTE COMMERCE. 
Purpura vendit‘ 

Causidicum; vendunt amethystina. 


ON THE 


r 


Juv. 

IN the eye of reason there is certainly no ne- 
cessary connexion between ostentation and cx: 
cellence. Can the keeping of a chariot be a 
proof of pre-eminence of knowledge? Certainly 
not. But such is the world, that the physician 
on foot stands no chance of being employed, if 
his rival rices in his chariot. 

The preference of the medical professor, who 
makes a fashionable appearance, to him that 
does not, has been always remarkable; so much 
so, that it is almost a proverbial question, What 
is a doctor without his chariot 2? Formerly large 
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wigs, gold-headed canes, full-trimmed coats, and 
solemn looks, were considered as natural signs 
of profound knowledge. 


voluntarily laid aside by the gentlemen them- 


selves; who seem to think it no disadvantage to 
appear young in person and easy in manners. 
But still the appearance of fashionable life, of 
servants and equipage, is a very powerful recom- 


mendation of them to public favour. 

A similar unreasonable association of superior 
excellence, toa splendid appearance, seems visi- 
ble in almost every art, trade, and profession. 

And this it is which forms one of the most 
frequent excuses, in young persons, for launch- 
ing out a little, as they call it, or living beyond 
their income. 

In the lower orders of mercantile life, a young 
man begins trade with his little patrimony, or 
with the gift ofa living parent. who, perhaps, dis- 
tresses himself to raise a sum which, though mo- 
derate, might, under proper management, prow, 
like a handful of seed, to a large quantity. A 
shop, or rather a warehouse, (for, as Juvendl 
says; 

Gn C Rna Hic vivimus ambitiosa 
Paupertate omnes s.es 

and every thing must now have a magnificent 
name), is hired at a considerable rent. It must, 
in the first place, be fitted up not only neatly and 
conveniently (for: neatness and convenience are 
mean ideas), but elegantly, and sumptuously, in 
ihe newest taste. | | 

The door-posts are adorned with sculpture, 
and the name and trade exhibited in a gorgeous 
tablet adorned with a profusion of gold and co- 
ioure The counters, the drawers, the shelves, 
are mahogany; and the master and mistress are 
every day attired by the most fashionable hair- 
dresser, and descend (which is but rarely) from 
the sumptuous dining-room, to stand behind the 
counter, just as if they were going into a draw- 
ing-room cr the presence-cnambere 

Connexions are sougat with the utmost dili- 
gence. ‘Lo promote them, visits are paid and 
received, with all the formality of fashion. ‘The 
glass.in the dining-room is stuck round with 
gilt cards of invitation to dinners, suppers, balls, 
and assemblies. 

Well; all this is very pleasing; but how goes 
on business in the shop—-(I beg pardon) in the 
warehouse! O, thescrubs mind that. Mr. and 
Mrs. Diaper are too much engayed in dressing 
in the morning, and visiting m the afterncon, to 
regard the low concerns of the shop. The clerk, 
the journeyman, the ayprentice, and the porter, 
are hired purposely for that business; but let 
Mr. and Mrs. Diper alone: they know what 
they are about, they are promoting trade, by 
making connexions, and cutting a figure. “ Ubere 
is absolutely no succceding in the present days, 
without cutting a figure.” 

But the misfortune is, every one is cutting @ £- 
gure, to the utmost of their pecuaiary abilities, 
and the connexiohs which Mr. and Mrs. Diaper 
make, are themselves making connexions, for 
he sake of advancing their interest. But none of 
chem have a fund sufficient to support the. ex- 
penses of the fashtonable life which they affect; 
and, in the course of a few years, they all, in 
their turn, cu? a figure, in the Gazette. 

In higher classes, and in professions and em- 
ployments, which might justly claim a right to 
renteel life, it is usual to go beyond the line of 
noderation and propriety, with the delusive idea, 
ihat the greater figure a man makes in the exter- 
nal circums:ance of a fine house, a luxurious 
table, a Splendid equipage, a tribe of servants, 
the more likely he is to succeed, aud to be aggran- 
dized. Inthe meantime, he himself is sapping 
tne fou dation of bis own greainess, and the 
visionary fabric soon falis, to rise no more. 


They are indeed now 
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These ambitious persons, who hope to raise 
themselves by affecting a rank they cannot sup- 
port, are well described in the celebrated fable of 
the frog and the ox. They and their families, 
after a short struggle, become ridiculous and pi- 
tiable. But the misfortune is not confined to 
themselves; for, though their magnificent appear- 
ance gained no credit with their superiors, yet it 
caused them to be trusted by their inferiors, by 
poor tradesmen, who supplied them with many 
articles, both necessary and superfluous, in the 
hope of serving themselves and feeding their fa- 
milies. These are usually great sufferers; for, 
being poor, and of little consequence, they stand 
the worst qhance of having their demands satis- 
fied. The debts of honour, and the expenses of 
fashion must first be paid; but the butcher, the 
baker, and the brewer, may come in perhaps for 
six-pence in the pound, when their customers are 
gone abroad to live genteely. 


To make that appearance which our rank re- 


quires, provided our purse can pay the expense, 
argues a proper Spirit. Butit is surely folly, as 
well as wiong and robbery, in pursuit of a phan- 
tom, to expend on luxury and vanity, the property 
of those who, in the course of their honest call- 
ings, have given us confidence, and entrusted us 
with what was necessary to our subsistence, or 
what we considered as conducive to our pleasure 
and prosperity. 

Children brought up to expenses and habits 
which they cannot support, often rue the folly of 
parents, who, catching at the shadow of honour or 
wealth, lct go the substance, their own happy and 
independent competency. 


ORIGINAL LETTER, BY DR. GOLDSMITH. 


| Cracow, Aug. 2, 1768, 
MY DEAR WILL, 


You see by the date of my letter, that I am 
arrived in Poland. When will my wanderings 
be at anert? . When will my res'less disposi- 
tion give me leave to enjoy the present hour? 
When at Lyons, I thought all happiness lay bee 
yond the Alps; when in kaly, I found myself still 
in want of something, and expected to leave so- 
licitude behind me by going into Romelia, and 
now you find me turning back, still expecting 
ease everywhere, but where I am. It is now 
seven years, since I saw the face of a- ngle 
creature, who cared a farthing whether I was 


dead or alive. Secluded from all the comforts of. 


confidence, friendship, or society, I feel the soli- 
tude ofa hermit. but not his ease. 

The prince of ** * has taken mein his train, 
so that I am in no danger of starving for this 
bout. The prince's governor is a rude ignorant 
pedant, and his tutor a battered rake: thus, be- 
tween two such characters, you may imagine he 
is finely instructed. I mzde some attempts to 
display all the httie knowledge I had acquired by 
reading or observation; but l find myself regard- 
ed as an ignorantintruder. The truth is, I shall 
never be able to acquire a power of expressing 
myself, with ease, iu any language but my own 5 
and out of my own country, the highest character 
I can evei acquire, is that of being a philosophic 
vagabond. i 

When [ consider myself in the country which 
was once so formidable in war, and spread terror’ 
and desolation over the whole Roman empire, I 
can hardly account for the present wretchecnecs 
and pialaaihaity of its inhabitants, a prey to 
every Invader; their cities plundcred without an 
enemy; iheir magistrates seeking redress by 
complaints, and not by vigour. Every thing cone 


spires to raise my (ompassion for their miseries,’ 


were not my thoughts too busily engaged by m 


owne Lhe whole kingdom is ina strange disor» 
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der; when our equipage, which consists of the 
prince and thirteen attendants, had arrived at 
some towns, there were no conveniencies to be 
found, and we were obliged to have girls to con- 
duct us to the next. I have seen a woman travel 
thus on-horseback before us for thirty miles, and 
think herself highly paid, and make twenty reve- 
rences, upon receiving, with extasy, about two- 
pence for her trouble. In general, we were bet- 
ter served by the women than by the men on those 
occasions. The men secmed directed by a low 
sordid interest alone; they seemed mere ma- 
chines, and all their thoughts were employed in 
the care of their horses. If we gently desired 
them to make more speed, they tock not the least 
notice; kind language was what they had by no 
means been used to. It was preper to speak to 
them in tones of anger, and sometimes it was 
even necessary to use blows. to excite them to 
their duty. How different these from the com- 
mon people of England, whom a blow might in- 
duce to return the affront sevenfold! These 
poor people, however, from being brought ap to 
vile usage, lose all the respect which they should 
have for themselves. They have contracted a 
habit of regarding constraint as the great rule of 
their ducy. When they were treated with mild- 
ness, they no longer continued to perceive a sti- 
- periority. ‘Lhey fancied themselves our equals, 
anda continuance of our humanity might proba- 
bly have rendered them insolent; but the impe- 
rious tone, menaces, and blows, at once chapped 
their sensations and ideas: their ears and shoul- 
ders taught their souls to shrink back into servi- 
tude, from which they had, for some moments, 
fancied themselves disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of Lberty an Englishman feels 
is never so strong, as when presented by such 
prospects asthese. FT must own, in all my imdi- 
gence, itis one of my comtorts, (perhaps, indeed, 
it is my only boast) that I am of that happy 
country; though [scorn to starve there; though 
i do not choose to lead a life of wretched depen- 
dence, or be an object for my former acquaint- 
ance to point at. While you enjoy all the ease 
and elegance of prudence and virtue, your old 
friend wanders over the world, without a single 
anchor to hold by, or a friend except you to 
confide in. 


Yours, &c. 
f —— Ř 


AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF XESS. COLON AND SPONDE FR. 


In the Oriental Collections, page 187, by Sir 
Wiiciam OvuseLey, is the following sonnet or 
gazel, fromthe Divan of Jami, a poet, according 
to Mr. D Israeli, characterized by the elegiac 
tenderness of his verse. I transcribed it, in the 
hope, that it may arrest the attention of the 
muse of ASMoDEO, 

t Last night, my eyes were closed in sleep, but 
my happiness was awake; the whole night, the 
live long night, the image of my beloved was the 
companion of my soul. 

‘ tleavens! how did the sugared words fall 
from her sweet lips! Alas! all that she said to 
me in that dream, has escaped from my memo- 
ry. Although it was my care, till break of day, 
to repeat over and over her sweet words. 

‘Phe day, unless illuminated by her beauty, is 
of nocturnal darkness to my eves. 

‘ Tapay day, that first l gazed upon that lovely 

ace! 
_ ‘May the eyes of Jami long be blest with pleas- 
a since they presented to his view last 
Mrt 


‘that object, on whose account he passed his 
waking life in expectation. 
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In the elegant volumes of a sprightly author, 
I find the following original remerks. 

Invention is neither inspiration nor creation, 
as some, I believe, still imapine it tobe. Itis 
nothing but a sucden chservation or a fiatient med& 
tation; and there can exist but favo kinds of inven- 
tion; the ane accidental, struck out fom a rapid 
observation, and the other arising from combina- 
tion, the fiuit of long and ingenious meditation. 
Man creates nothing; he can only imitate, or 
combine what he finds out in nature; he can 
imagine no form, he can produce no notion of 
which the medel is not in nature. 

From accidental inventions man has derived 
creat utility, but never has claimed any glory; 
but the invention of those arts, or those discove- 
ties in which he has wrestled with nature, has 
agreeably flattered bis pride. It will amuse an 
ingenious mind, to class under these two form 
some traditional origins. 24 

In the first and inferior kinds of inventions, 
may beranked the following....A Tartarian Lun- 
ler, Wanting some wacdibg, Observes a stone, CoO- 
vered with some flakes, resembling loose threads; 
but when he Ares bis piece, he observes that the 
gunpowcer had no effect cn the wadding. He 
returns to his village, consults bis curate, and, 
half terrified, conceives he has about him some 
bewitched stuff. They throw it intoa large fire ; 
it dees net burn, aud they take it out entire. 
Such was the accidental origia of aséesios, called 
the incorruptible linen. Gt the came class is that 
of gesse Some merchants in the sanay deacrts 
reest iheir caulcrons on biocks of mitre. and hindle 
a five ; the niire cissoivig in ihe Pepe, ane mix- 
ing with the sand, produces a transparent fiabie 
substance, Which ts glass la the city ol 
Tyre, a dog seizing on the fish conchilis, or 
fio fra, his lips were observed to be tinued with 
that giowing “ rosy red,” and it received its 
name from the town and the fish, tor it was called 
the Tyrian purple. Cadcren playing in the shop 
of a sprciacle-twacer, with Convex and Concave 
glasses, atranee thom in such a manner, that the 
Churchesteeple enpeared to have removed itsel 
Bear tiem, “Piciloud acclemations excite the 
curiosity of incir father, The man of science 
Icoks tuiougia tre miessss (ic hands of the chil- 
dren had arroneed, and he discovers the tel-s- 
scope!  Acccilent elige discovered gurpowder, 
printing. and the quirquina; the latter perbaps 
more salutary than cither of the formere Such 
has been the origin of many useful inventions, 
but in which the inventor could lay no claim to 
inyenuity. 

Lie second class ennobles man; his dilsted 
soul traverses tbrough earth 2nd heaven, and he 
almost aspires tothe energy of a sublime creator. 
The ancients have recorded, that the exquisite 
combinations of music derived their origin from 
a philosopher, who stood listening to the strokes 
of a hammer on an anvil. [twas by mc sitating 
on the knolls of old oak trees, and the pavements 
of London, that that sublime edifice, the Edystone, 
was raised in the tumultuous breast of the sea. by 
its great artist. The fact is recorded with great 
simplicity, by himself; and these knolls, and 
these pavements, whence he first stole the 
hints, are engraven in his singular work. One 
evening. in the cathedral of Pisa, Galileo observ- 
ed the vibrations of a brass lustre, pendent from 
the vaulted rool, that had been left swinging by 
one of the vergers. The pensive cye of Genius 
meditated, and its soul strugyled with vast ideas. 
Hence he conceived the notion of measuring time 
by the medium of a pendulum, and thus invented 
the elements of motion and mechanics. The 
origin of gruvitation is perhaps more sublime. 
since the accident was more trivial. The charm- 
ing art of engraving owes one of its branches to 
the meditation of a studious prince. Rupert per- 
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ceiving a soldier scraping and cleansiug his fusi, 
on which the night dews had fallen, and bad rust- 
ed, he combined its eflects, and from these con- 
ceived mezzctinto. 1 will add two others, which 
are extremely interesting. James Moore, em- 
ployed to survey the fens, noticed that the sea 
made a curve tine on the beach; and from this cir. 
cumstance borrowed the hint to ke*p it out of 
Norfolk, A French bead-maker, observing that 
the water which had washed those small fish, 
called bleaks, was filled with luminous particles 
ofa silvery hue, and deposited a sediment pos- 
sessing the lestre of the most beautiful pearls, 
formed from it the fear! essence, which, with 
melted isinglass, is blewn into thin glass glo- 
bules, and prouuces artificial fearla. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LEVITY. 


Written in Germany, on one of the coldest days of the 
l En uy 
century, Cy W. h ordsiecrth. 


A fg for vour languages, German and Norse, 
Let me have the seng of the kede, 
And the tongs and the poler, insiead cf that horse, 
Via. galicps away wik such fen and ferce 
On tha: dreary dull plate of biach meal. 
Our earth is, no doubt, made of excellent stuff, 
But her pulses beat slower and slower ; 
The weather st fero wus cuiting and rough, 
And dhen, a> Heisen ganow s, the gliss stood low enough, 
Aud new it is tour degrees lower. ‘ 


Here’s a fly, ad scons laie creature, perhaps, 
Achilacrthe nold corde rove, 

Ard sorrow ier him! «his dill ireacherour beat 

Flas seducd ihe poar focl fron. his winter-retreat, 
And he creeps to the euge of my siuve. 


Alas! how be furnoles about the domains, 
When this comfor less oven eaviron, 
he canaot hnd out in what tract he must crawl, 
Nos back to the tills, and now back to the wall, 
And now on the brink of the iron. 


Stoch.sell there he stands, like a traveller bemaz‘d, 
‘the bost of his skil! he has tried; 

His teciers methinks { can see him put forth, 

Te the east and the west, and the souch and the north, 
But he finds neither guide post nor guide. 


See! his spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and thigh, 
His ejec bt and hearing are lost, 
Between bte and death his blood freezes and thaws, 
And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky gauze, 
Are glued to his sides by the frost. 


No brother, nor friend, has he near him, while I 
Can draw warmin trom the cheek of my love, 

As blesi and as glad in this desolate gl-om, 

A if grecn summer-grass was the floor of my room, 
Aud weodbines were hanging above. 


Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless thing, 
Thy hfe Tceuld gladly sustain, 
Till summer comes on trem the south, and with crowds 
Ufihy orethren a march thou shouldst sound through 
the clouds, 
And back to the forests again. 


A humble Imitation of some Stansas, vworitten by W. 
Wordsworth, in Germany, on one of the coldest 
days Of the century, 


‘A fig for your languages, German and Norse, 
Let me have the song cf ihe detece, 
And the tongs and the poter. W. W. 
Myvi Molly and I we sat down by the fire, 

And she was preparing the vitle ; 
And as 2 was hungry, I hada desire 
Vo ask her a question, and so I drew nigher, © 

And ask’d, had she put on the éeetle. 


The table was set, and the cuns they were laid, 
But Molly mov’d slower and slower; 

At breakfast her speech it was cutting and rough, 

At dinner, Heaven knows, it was crabbed enowzby 
Sut now it ag itty tines more. 


Q 


So-I thought I might hasten the stpper perhaps, 
If the fire alittle I'd move; 

For, said I, if I wait for this treacherous heat, 

I fear 'twill be long ere my supper I eat, 
So I put some mare wood in the stove. 


Alas! for the man that has married a shrew! 
‘What perils his safety environ! 

I scarcely had put on the stick, before Moll 

Raps me over the head with the tonys—to the wall 
I reel'd; for the tongs were of iron. 


Stock-still then I stood, like a traveller bemaz’d, 
The weight of her hand Pd oft tried, 
But never the tongs: could I have get forth, 
To the east and the west, and the south and the north 
I'd have fled, without guide-post or guide. 


See ! my spindles sink under me, foot, leg, and thigh, 
My eyesight and hearing are Jost ; 

Between life agd death my blood freezes and thaws, 

I thought I was dead; orat least, by the laws, 

` J thought I should give up the ghost. 


No table or chair was there near me, but I 
At length just got hold of a poter, 

And then to escape did I boldly presume, 

I brandish’d my poker, and out of the room 
I ‘flew, for my Moll was no joker. 


Yet, Heaven be my witness, if Molly should die, 
How firmly her loss Pd sustain ; 
Though women their favours shculd ofer in crowds, 


- As well.might they spend all rheir breath on the clouds, 


I ne’er would be wedded again. 
R. SHALLOWS 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Dublin, May 18. 
BREACH OF PROMISE OF MAKRIAGEs 


Fitzgerald v. Hawksworth. 


Yesterday, in the King’s Bench, a verdict for 
25001. and 6d. cogis, was given for the plaintifi. 
against the defendant. Few trials at Nisi Prins 
have more engaged the public attention, or ex- 
cited an higher degree of interest; and whether 
we consider the nature of the action, the po ion 
of time it ocenpied, or the celebrity of at least 

_ one of the parties, it was eminently calculated 
to call forth much curiosity. The trial lasted 
three days, from Tuesday morning till late on 
Thursday evening. 

The defendant is a young clergyman, who has 
fired as a preacher in most of the churches of 
this metropolis within the last five years, and 
whom his admirers consider as scarcely inferior 
to Kirwan himsclf. In the year 1794, Mr. 
Hawksworth, being then in his twentieth year, 
and on the point of taking his degree in College, 
became attachedto MissFitzgerald, who was then 
scarcely sixteen. This voung lady was the 
daughter of a respectable officer, who had retired 
from the service with much honour, but no great 
share of wealth, and had fixed bis residence In 

_ Castletown, a beautiful villaze in the neighbour- 
hood of Mountrath, in Queen’s county. Mh. 
Haw ksworth soon gained her affections, but still 
he was not satisfied, as his father was an enemy 
toearly marriages, and, of course, an immediate 
union was impossible. Time or accident, he ap- 
prehended, might defeat his hopes, or a parent s 
authority consign her to the arms of another. In 
his letters, therefore, he urged her with all the 
ardour of a doting lover to enter into a solemn 
engagement never to marry any but him; and 
to encouroge her to make this vow, he called 
upon his God to forsake him when he forsook 
her. These letters were read in evidence, and 
though they exhibited no very finished specimens 
of epistolary elegance. they seemed, at least, to 
flow from the heart. «and were not ill adapted to 
make ah impression on a girl of sixtcen: at 
length they made that. and thus the connection 
continued until the rear 1802. 

Meanwhile, Mi. Hawksworth had beenordain- 


? 


had become a popular preacher, aad was 
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much followed. In January, 1802, he called on 
a Mrs. Palmer, a particular friend of Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and after some preliminary conversation, 
he told her he was ready to fulfil his engagement 
with Miss Fitzgerald, if her friends would give 
her 1000). and begged she would communicate 
his intentions to them. Mrs. Palmer delivered 
the message. A council of war was summoned. 
Captain Fitzgerald, the father, agreed to give 
four hundred pounds; the uncle, also an old ofh- 
cer, agreed to give two hundred; and the bro- 
ther to the young lady, who was then serving 
with his regiment in Malta, upon being written 
to, immediately promised to add the remaining 
4001. out of the honorable earnings of his profes- 
sion; and though. he was then actually in treaty 
for a majority, he cheerfully postponed his own 
promotion'to the happiness of a beloved sister— 
he did more, be came to Ireland to be a wiiness 
of that happiness. 

Hawksworth seemed delighted with his arrival, 
every thing was settled, the wedding clothes pre- 
pared, a special licence precured, and even the 
ring purchased. Mrs. Hawksworth and young 
captain Fitzgerald went down to the country on 
Friday; the next day, Saturday, was to be the 
happy day ; when lo! instead of the bridegroom, 
a billet doux was delivered to the company, at 
Castletown. begging to be excused, as he was 
obliged to go from home on pecuniary business. 
From this period until the actien was brought. 
the interval was filled with evasion; the torch of 
love seemed completely extinguished, and the 
visions of his early days to have vanished forever. 
The action was then brought, and the verdict 
25001. is commensurate with his property. 

——= 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Some time since, we announced, as prepar- 
ing for-the press, the new and complete Biogra- 
phy of Sır Wm. Jones, by Lord Teignmouth. 
We learn from London that this highly interest- 
ing work has just appeared, in a royal quarto, 
with a Portrait, and Fac Simile. It is intitled 
‘Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Correspondence 
of Sir Wm. Jones,’ &c. We shall soon receive 
a copy, and communicate to our readers, from so 
rich a repository, whatever is calculated to inte- 
rest curiosity, or to awaken genius. 


We algo perceive with dclight, that a new edi- 
tion, being the fourth. with many farther adaitjons. 
of Boswel}’s Life of Dr. Jcnxson. is just pub- 
lished. This biography is now generally known 


and acknowledged as one of the most entertain-. 


ing volumes of Literary History, which can be 
found in any nation. It records the renowned 
opinions of one of Naturk’s NosLtexEN, who 
as a moralist, philoJoger, poet and critic, almost 
—' Got the start of the majestic world, 
And bore the palm alcne.’ 
Sao 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


THE COMPOSITION OF A KISS. 
Cupid, if storving legends tell aright, 
Once fram’d a rich Elixir of delight. 
A chalice o'er Jove-kinuled flames he fix’d, 
‘nd in it nectar and ambrosia mix'd: 
With these the magic dews, which evening brings, 
Brush'd from the fdalian star by fairy wings: 
Each tender pledge of sacreg faith he jcin’d, 
Each geniler pleasure of the unspetted mind— 
Davy dreams, whose tints with sportive brightness glow, 
And hope, the blameless parasite of woe. 
The eyeless chemist leard the process rise, 
The steamy chalice bubbled up in sighs; 
Sweet sounds cranspir'd, as when the enamour’d dove 
Pours the soft murm’ring of responsive love. 
The finish’d work might ervy vainly blame, 
And ‘Kisser was the precicus eompcund’s name. 
With half the God his Cyprian mother blest, 
And breath’d on o's lovelies lips the rest. 
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Anna, cease with envicus care, 
Thus to veil thy lovely face, 

While beneath that shade of hair, 
Buried Lcs full many a grace. . 


Where’s the brow as ivory clear? 
Where’s the cheek’s delightful glow ? 
Where's the nicely rounded ear, 
And the well turn’d neck of snow? 


Yet those auburn locks of thine 
Down thy face that waving play, 
And ın wanton ringlets twine, 
Who could bear to lop away ! 


Muse of eve ard muse of matin, 
Tune the lyre to Peter Patten; 
Sweet is sugar, soft is satin, 

Scft and sweet is Peter Patten. 

Ye orators, both Greek and Latin, 
Ye’re nincompoops to Peter Patten. 


Let Whitbread hoast with steams his vat in, 
More potent wert brews Peter Patten. 
Their tropes let ethers put their hat in, 
Pure from his head draws Peter Patten. 
Opposition some grow fat in, 

Though Dent be thin, vet plump is Patten. 


Ye Statesmen wise, ve Patriots tatting, 
Take fcr your guice creat Peter Patten; 
Ye jovial wights, ye drunkards catting, 
Quir your bow] and vote with Patten. 
Then ialk no more of Flood or Grattan, 
We boast imperial Peter Patten ! 


Lond. pap. 


The following Is a Mew England paragraph of 
the first order. 

Captain Stetson informs, that on Wednesday 
last, while on a fishing party, off Cohasset Rocks, 
he caught a Haddock ; and upon opening it for 
the purpose of cookery, he found in the stomach 
three hundred and forty dollars ! ! !—in old conti- 
nental money, new emission. The paper was 
formed into a roll, and was but little injured: 

| [ Bost. paper. 

A ministerial paper asserts, in decided terms, 
that the French emigrants, who have been per- 
mitted to return home, have presented Buona- 
parte with no less than three hundred and etrty 
projects for the destruction of England! The 
number is solarge, that we hope the Chief Con- 
sul will be distracted in his choice! (Lon. fay. 

The late Mr, Townsend, walking down Broad 
street, Bristol, during a. illumination, observed 
a boy breaking every window, which had not a. 
light in ite Mr. T.asked him how he dared to 
destroy people's windows in that manner?! *Q,” 
said the urchin, * itis all for the good of trade— 
I'm a glazier!” Al for the good of trade is it?” 
said Mr. T. raising his cane, and breaking the 
boy’s head; * there then, you young rascal, that 
is for the good of my trade—-J'm a surgeon.” [ibe 
In the year 1587, it was decided at Grenoble, 
that a child, born by the wife of Mauleon De 
Beaumont, in the course of four years, during 
which he had becn absent from her, was legiti- 
mate, aud that he had been conceived by thinking 
on her husband. ‘Phe decision was founded on 
the examination of midwives, who all declared 
that such had frequently been their case. [ibs 


A case has lately been decided, before one of 
the French tribunals, by which persons who have 
lived together publicly Xs man and wife, are held 
to be legally married, though no contract or 
proof of the celebration of their marriage can be 
produced. 

A gentleman lately dining on a very tough 
piece of beef, began scratching his plate with 
his knife; and on being asked the reason, replied, 
to set his teeth on edges ` 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MORNING. 
‘From yon high hill the orient dawn 
But faintly streaks the azure heaven, 
And now across the dewy fawn. 
The shepherd’s fleecy pride is driven. 


Sweet is the hour of infant day, 
And sweet all Nature’s calm repose; 
Pll to the tall cliff’s summit strav, l 
Ere the first sunbeam greets the rose. 


O how sublime the opening view! 
The morning rays expanding wide! 
The long grass glittering with the dew! 


The clouds that fringe the mountain’s side ! | 


The fegs fantastic shapes assume, 
As in the west they melt away, 

And soon the night's departing gloom 
Is lost amid the blaze of day. 


The twinkling stare now scarcely gleam, 
The moon a paler lustre wears, 

And from its visionary dream 
Awakes the bustling world of cares. 


The lowing herds their pasture seek, 
And slowly wind along the vale; 

With careless heart and glowing cheek, 
The milk-maid wields the flowing pail. 


‘Daughter of Innocence and Health, 
‘Thy breast no rankling griefs annoy, 
The rural virtues form thy wealth, 

And crown thee with unfading joy. 


The gaudy dame who sleeps till noon, 
Her shatter'd system to repair, 

Who keeps her vigils with the moon, 
And scorns thy task and rustic fare, 


In vain may envy thee the blush 
, That mantles in thy smiling faces 
To her alone the hectic flush 

Can yield a momentary grace. 


Her nights of riot, days of rest 
By slow degrees her health consume; 
Corrosive passions gnaw her breast, 
And lay her in an early tomb: 


Whilst thou, within thy lowly sphere, 
The pride of some untutor’d swain, 

Enjoy’st with feeling heart sincere, 
A bliss unknown to Fashion’s train. 


- Give me, kind Heav’n! a gentle maid, 
‘Like this, unknown to wealth or fame, 

We'll seek some sweet sequester'd shade, 
Nor court an evanescent name. 


The field of glory—Fortune’s sphere, 
Shall ne'er my wandering steps receive; 
To join in Folly’s mad career, 
I'll ne’er my humble cottage leave. 


The blandishments of wealth or power, 
Shall ne'er seduce my constant heart, 

The joys they give but last an hour, 
And everlasting cares impart. 


Domestic love shall farm the spell 
To charm each little grief to rest, 

Content beneath our roo" shall dwell, 
And animate each happy guest. 


A friend, endear’d by sacred ties, 
Shall nightly ope my cottage-door; 
I'll euvy not the great or wise, 
But bless my let, and God adore. 
P RusTICUS, 
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WRITTEN AT THE FALLS OF MOUNT IDA, 


(NEAR TROY.) 
Like this, the scene where Fancy weaves 
Her wildest, lightest, blooming flowers, 
And forms the gay, fantastic wreaths, 
That deck the infant Muses’ bowers. 


Then shall not here their vot'ry pay 
The humble homage of her praise, 
And cternize the flecting day, 


By warm, though weak and transient lays! 


For here hath Nalure's bounteous hand 
Bestow'd the gilts that rival time, — 

Nor e'er could Prosp'ro’s magic wand 
Create, like hers, the bold sublime, 


Though, Ariel! such the mountain height, 
Where thou didst tune thy fairy lyre, 

And such the wood, where elfins light 
Pursu'd the glimm'ring glow-worm’s fire. 


Yet, fairy sprite! no bold cascade , 
E’er wak’d for thee the echoing ground, 
Nor cail’d each dell and cavern’s aid, 
To raise the solemn swelling sound. 


This torrent's wLelming heedless force 
Bespeaks the mind by passion sway'd, 

That ne'er restrains its headlong course, 
Though friends advise, and foes upraid. 


And well it too displays the power 
Of tyrant Fancy’s giddy reign, 
Who, while she sports her flutt’ring hour, 
Makes Reason fly her fow’ry plain. 
VIOLETTA. 


. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. : 
IMAGINARY HAPPINESSe 


The hapless man, whose real woes 
His life’s tranquillity destroy, 
Resorts to Fancy for repose, 
And learns to dream of peace and joy. 


The bliss of Jove, of wealth and power, 
Th’ enraptur’d dreamer then enjoys; 
All blessings gild th’ ideal hour, ° 
No grief appears, no pleasure cloys. 


At length tir’d Fancy can no more 
Relieve him from allotted pain; 
Her pleasing scenes he now gives o'er, 
And wakes to real life again. 
As De 
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From the Manufactory of SIMON SPUNKEY, ESQ. 


Simon figureth in your polite bon-ton poetry, somewhat 


after the manner of Mrs. Rapciiry#, in a delicate 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING. 


Behold, my fair, the ruddy morn 
Anticipate the day, 

What gorgeous tints the sky adorn, 
And gild the azure way! 


The sombre mists, whicn gloomy Night 
Had gather’d in the vale, 

Are borne aloft, and wing their flight 
Before the rising gale— 


Now chang’d to clouds of varied hue, 
In airy mazes dance, " 

Flitting athwart the welkin blue, 
They gem the gay expanse, 


See now the Sun advancing higher, 
His full effulgent rays; 

The mountain forest seems on fire, 
Amid his fervid blaze, $ 


The plumy tenant of the grove 
Sits perch’d on yonder spray, 

And serenades his little love 

_ With sweetest roundelay, 


To taste the pleasures of the morn, 
Is bliss wit.:out alloy, 

Though Fashion’s drowsy votaries scorn 
To quaff the cup of joy. 


But rise, my Teraminta, rise, 
Your matchless charms display, 
And let those rapture-beaming eyes 
Add lustre to the day. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMITATION UF PETRARCH. 


WRITTEN AT THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Solo e pensoso i pia deserti campi. 
From distant lands a wanderer came, 
And fondly seeks a refuge here; 
Butin bis breast still glows a fame, 
And in his eye still gleams a tear. 


In vain he views the rashing floods, 
In hopes to lull his cares to sleep; 

In vain he seeks the wildering woods, 
In hopes that there he shall not weep. 


The waters from their solid seat, 
Nay hurl the struggling rocks away ; 
T he forest, in its green retreat, 

May shield him from the solar ray ; 


Yet eannot wash away the pain, 

That to his inmost bosom clings ; 

Yet cannot guard bis throbbing brain 

From thought, that bitterest anguish brings. 


For though, from native scenes remov’d, 
To these far northern climes he flies, 
Each object he once dearly lov’d, 

Recurs incessant to his eyes, 

ITHACUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 


How sweet the sudden grateful tear, 
Fresh springing in the eye! 

That trembling stands, as if for fear 
It brighten’d but to die. 


` 


Till. gently stealing down the cheek, 
And glist’ning as it flows, ae 

It seems to say, “ my home I seek, 
Twas from the heart I rose?” 

HARTLEY, SEN. 


| ad 


EPIGRAM. 


At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, sole and sad, 
The nuptial knot J never tied, 
And wish my father never had. 
AE ENTREE WE 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 
LETTER I. 


It has been observed, my dear S......, that elo- 
quence is not the sole characteristic of the Ame- 
rican senates; and I have had abundant reason 
to remark, that plain sense, strong judgment, 
ardent patriotism, predominate in the individual 
states, as in the national legislature. But that 
best ‘harmony of sweet sounds,’ the graceful 
and persuasive rhetoric, which thrills the nerves, 
and seizes upon the passions of the hearer, which 
charms, while it instructs, and seems to commi 
serate, even while it condemns—that must be 
looked for among a people, more ancient, more 
affluent, better defined, and more accurately de- 
fining than the unpatronised and self-taught in- 
dividuals of the new hemisphere. If these ob 
servations be strictly applicable to the senatorial 
rank of the conntry, in considering another, and 
more accurately distinguished class of public 


speaking, forensic oratory, Iam led to confess , 


this appears to have been cultivated, with an as- 
siduity, that indulges the hope, and speaks the 
promise of uniting, for its possessor, the luxury 
of wealth, with the aristocracy of power. In 
fact, this people, so tenacious of their rights, 
and so clear-sighted in their political jealousy, 
have permitted the individuals of the bench and 
the baralmost to monopolize the high and lucra- 
tive offices and endowments of the state, as of 
the national government. Thence,in my travels 
through the union, courts oflaw and jusuce have 
became the most important objects of my re- 
search, and the inevitable subjects of my im- 
partial criticism. Ihave, indced, marked the fo- 
rensic talent of the nation, and found it of a de- 
scription, wholly dissimilar to the prominent trait 
of senatorial dignity. I have heard eloguence, 
and discovered learning in the abodes of Themis, 
that might have stampta new, anc more sublime, 
character uponthe American people. Whence, 
I have ceased to wonder at that influence and 
ascendancy, which the distinguished pre-emi- 
nence ofits professors nas merited and obtained. 

Upon my first arrival in Boston, appearances 
were, tomy view, greatly inauspicious. I found 
a large town, apparently devoted to trade, streets 
narrow, crooked, and not remarkably clean; fine 
houses, in wretched and almost inaccessible ave- 
nues, and commodious situations, disgraced by 
hovels. Such were the conspicuous features 
that met the first coup d'oeile A further intro- 
duction taught me that these ill-situated man- 
sions were tbe abode of hospitality, and within 
those humbler hovels oppression and misery 
were unknown. I recognized more of the old 
English whig, in the character of the Bostonians, 
than in any state inthe union. Toleratiny, libe- 
ral, and intelligent, yet marked by strong local 
prejudices, and inflexible animosities, while fecl- 


ing fircedom, and literally claiming independence, | 


behind his counter the shopman inquires the 
news and arraigns the government; and the 


poorest mechanic reads the Gazette, reasons up- 


on finance, and approves, or opposes, the dimi- 
nution of taxes. Among this people, so conge- 
nial to the best portion of my own countrymen, 
inquiry has been forcibly awakened, and my 
anxious attention constantly occupied. Finding 
-t#® supreme judicial court in session, I flew thi- 
ther, with the solicitude of a mind, whose appe- 
tite for the new and the curious is never gratified 
to satiety. There I found talents, that were re- 
spectable, and genius, that was extraordinary ; 
yet I must impartially acknowledge my astonish- 
ment at the general irregularity and inattention 
to ferms that prevailed. Boys, just admitted as 
practitioners, were suffered, without reprimand 
from the bench, to indulge the vividness of their 
imagination, wandering, at will, through all the 
pleasant paths of romance, now pompous by soar- 
ing to bombast, then sinking to the pert simile, 
or the misapplied anecdote. Further, it was to 
be remarked of this generally respectable body, 
that their total inattention to the decorum of 
dress, and external distinction, must awaken in 
every foreigner some unpleasant sensations. The 
judges were dressed, or rather en déshabillé, in 
plain coats; and the apparel of the gentlemen of 
the bar was as diversified, as the proportions and 
faculties of their minds—an endless variety, from 
the excellent and extraordinary, to the mean and 
the flimsy.{ However the philosopher may pre- 
tend to despise mere external effects, men of the 
world must be sensible of their importance, as 
it regards the Senses, and attaches to the under- 
standing; for the ludicrous, which upon the pre- 
sent occasion 1s by no means applied, having a 
certain tendency to counteract respect, must, of 
necessity, arrest usefulness. Thence, I approve 
of a costume for all public characters, and think 
that the sanctity ofan oath would be rendered 
more inviolable, under greater ceremony and so- 
lemnmity,in the manner of its being administered. 
People without understanding, and destitute of 
the moral principle, may be influenced by their 
senses, and on their impression deterred from 
the commission of evil—W hence, allowing mere 
forms to be not intrinsically important, they are 
at least relatively good, respectable for their 
utility, and honourable in their observance. 
, [To be continued. ] 
=~ ww 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIVE OF MICKLE. 
[Continued.] 

In his Dissertation, after acknowledging his 
obligations to Mr. Magellans, and other Portu- 
gucse gentlemen, Thomas Pearson, Esq. of the 
East-india Company’s service, for books and in- 
formation, he adds, $I he approbation, expressed 
by several gentlemen of the Last-India Company, 
on the appearance of the poem on the Discovery 
of India, pave the translator the greatest salis- 
faction. ‘Vo governor Johnstone. whose ances- 
tors have been the hereditary patrons of the au 
cestors of the transtator, he is uncer cll the ob- 
lgauons, wich the warmest Zeai lo pianete the 
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success of his undertaking can possibly confer. 
To this gentleman, in a great measure, the ap- 
pearance of the Lusiad in English is due. To 
the friendship of Mr. Hoole, the elegant trans- 
lator of Tasso, he is peculiarly indebted. To 
James Boswell, Esq» he confesses many obliga- 
tions. And while he thus recollects with plea- 
sure the names of many gentlemen, from whom 
he has received assistance or encouragement, he 
is happy to be enabled to add Dr. Johnson to the 
number of those, whose kindness for the man, 
and good wishes for the translator, call for his 
sincerest gratitude. Nor musta tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Goldsmith be neglected. He 
Saw a part of (his version; but he cannot now 
receive the thanks of the translator. The man- 
ner in which his grace the duke of Buccleugh 
took the English Lusiad under his patronage, 
infinitely enhanced the honour of his acceptance 
of the dedication.’ 

In a letter to Mr. Boswell, preserved in his 
‘Life of Dr. Johnson,’ he says, ‘ Before pub- 
lishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a proof of 
that part of the introduction in which I make 


mention of Dr, Johnson, yourself, and other wcll- _ 


wishers to the work, begging it might be shown 
to Dr. Johnson. © This was accordingly done, and 
in place of the simple mention of him which L 
had made, he dictated to Mra Hoole the sentence 
as it now stands. Dr. Johnson told mein 1772, 
that about twenty ycars before that time, he him- 
self had a design to translate the Lusiad, of the 
merit of which he spoke highly; but had been 
prevented by a number of otter engagements.’ 
Dr. Johnson, it is said, afterwards recommended 
it to Goldsmith. 

During the time which Mickle emploved in 


this translation, he had no other means of sub- i 


sistence, than what he received as corrector of 
the Clarendon press; and when he relinquished 
that situation, he had only the subscriptions he 
received for the work, to support him. The 
dificulties that so narrow an income must occa- 
sion, may be more readily conceived than de- 
scribed. But, looking forward with the enthu- 
siasm of genius, he would not suffer difficulties 
that might have discouraged meaner minds, tQ 
obstruct his progress, or damp his ardour. 
‘When, after five years unremitting atten- 
tion,’ says the writer of the anccdotes of his 
litle, She had completed this great work, those 
friends who knew his circumstances, advised 
him to consider who would be the proper patron 
to whom he ought to dedicate such a poem. I 
am assured ky one who lived with him in habits 


of great Intimacy (the Reve Mr.S, (Oa uio 
Bucks, formerly of Sx. Alban-Hai 0. or tne: 
Mr. Mickle had repeated intimat o> ts 00, 
questionable authority, informing >. opat 


several persons, then bigh ia the =. 
ment, it would be very accepiab: > © ts 
cedication of such a poem, as ti 

would think themssives highly woe. teu 
he might depend un a privcely acknowledire 
ment, and they therefore advised him to thiak 
of the most worthy. ‘luis counsel he was at 
frst inciined to, but the advice of Csimmodore 
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Johnstone turned the scale, and it was dedicated 
to the duke of Buccleugh.’ . 

‘ That he might omit,’ says the writer of the 
account of his life, in the European Magazine, 
‘no prudential attentions to his future welfare, 
and with the hopes of reaping those advantages 
which usually attend so laborious a work, he ap- 
plied to a person of great rank, with whom his 
family had been connected, for permission to de- 
dicate ìt to him. ¢ Ibe manner,’ says the au- 
thor, ¢ in which took the English Lu- 
siad under his patronage, infinitely enhanced the 
honour of bis acceptance.’ The manner, as the 
author frequently told his friends, was ‘by a very 
polite letter written with his own hand.’ But let 
not indigent genius, in future, place too much ex- 
pectation on the generosity of patrons. After 
receiving a copy, for.which an extraordinary 
price was paid for the binding, days, weeks and 
‘months elapsed, without the slightest notice. 
‘During this time, though the author had too 
much spirit to solicit or complain, it is to be fear- 
ed that some of the misery so feelingly described 
by Spenser, fell to his lot. i g vi 
‘" Fall little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide; &c. 

‘ At length a gentleman of rank. in the politi- 
cal world, a fast and a firm friend to the author, 
‘and who afterwards took him under his protec- 
tion, and by that means afforded him the inde- 
pendence he latterly enjoyed, waited on the pa- 
tron, and heard with the indignation and con- 
tempt it deserved, a declaration, tat the work 
was al that time unread, but’ had been repre- 
sented not to have the merit it had been first said 
to possess; and therefore nothing could be then 
done on the subject of his mission. This paltry 
evasion, the solicitor declared, he believed arose 
‘from the malicious insinuations ‘of ‘a certain per- 
son about the patron, whose misttkes hed receiv- 
ed a proper correction in the preface.to the Lu- 
siad. We know not how true this suggestion 
may be, though, admitting the fact, it hardly 
alters the case. Mr. Mickle's account of this 
Interview, in a letter to a friend, dated August 
22, 1776, now lies before us, and we might pro- 
bably dd no disservice to the general intercsts of 
literature, were we to printit. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit to suggest a doubt, whether there is 
not some small violation of moral rectitude, in 
a great man accepting from an indigent one, that 
compliment which is offered him, under, at least. 
an implied agreement, to receive some acknow- 
ledgment in return for the honour done him! 
Jt ought not to be concealed, that when the se- 
cond edition of the Lusiad was published in 1778. 
Mickle was strongly recommended by a friend, 
to suppress the dedication. His resentment at 
the unworthy treatment he had received, had by 
this time been converted into contempt, and with 
great magnanimity he refused. Whoever wil) 
read the Life of Camoens, cannot avoid observ- 
ing a striking similarity in the foriunes of the 
author and his translator, and be will probably 
not be displeased at the concluding note of the 
Ansiad. * Similarity of condition, produced si- 
‘muilarity of complaint and sentiment in Spenser 
and Camoens. Each was unworthily neglected 
by the Gorhic grandees of his age; vet both 
teu uguns IN hve when the remembrance of 
tae cousuess who spurned them ¢ shall sink be- 
nowt thes? 2, untain tombs.’ 


"en raat man that hath the moses scorn’d, 
Ave no dead, be ever of a muse adorn’d.’ 


‘lo cv, says the writer of the anecdotes 
Gi tne mie, * tpe person alluded to is Dr. Adam 
Smith, who was the professed admirer of Hume, 
to whom Mickle was a declared antagonist, and 
once intended to have written and published An 
Heroic Epistle from David Hume to Dy. Adam 
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Smith, in which the doctor and bis pupil would 
have been rather harsbly treated. Many of the 


verses, he, at the time, repeated to a particular 

friend; but the poem was never completed.’ 
Such is the manner in which the dedication of 

the Lusiad was received, accordiny to his bio- 


graphers; who, in their indignation at the sup- 


posed neglect of his patron, seem not to have 
made sufficient allowance for the obligations his 
father was under to the family of Buccleugh. 
His examination of the po ular arguments rela- 
tive to the British commerce with India, in his 
Dissertation prefixed to the Lusiad, his ‘ favourite 
above all that he ever attempted in prose,’ might 
displease the celebrated author of ¢ The Wealth 
of Nations,’ who stood forth as the philosophical 
champion for the avolition of the monopoly of 
the English Last-India Company; but it can 
hardly be supposed that the * Epic Poem of Com- 
merce,’ a work that challenges the attention of 
the philosopher, the politician, and the gentle- 
man, could be neglected by a nobleman, distin- 
guished as much by his patriotism and bene%o- 
lence, as his high rank and princely fortune, and 
whose love and patronage of literature and sct 
ence, have obtained him the distinction of Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
enrolled his. name among the Fellows of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons in 
that city. | 7 

In his dissertation prefixed to the Lusiad, after 
reflecting on the distressed situation in which 
Camoens was suffered to languish, he concludes 
his remarks with some stanzas. in the manner of 
Spenser, on the Neglect of Poetry, descriptive 
of what we may naturally conceive were his own 
fears for the fate of histranslation. But poetry 
so splendid, so spirited, so harmonious, could 
not remain Jong unnoticed ; and the applause of 
the public followed the appearance of the I.usiad 
in so high a deyrce, as soon to banish from hls 
mind the momentary chagrin, which a few cir- 
cumstances attending the publication had given 
birth to. 

Notwithstanding the approbation with which 
the public had received his translation, by a let- 
ter to [homas Caldecott, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, who warmly patronised, and very essen- 
tially served him, while he was at Oxford, dated 
Forest Hill, December 20, 1778, it appears that 
he was by no means happy; and had projected 
an edition of his works by subscription, for which 
he had printed proposals: ‘ Besides the necessity 
which urges to this scheme, I am very desirous 
of giving an edition of my works, in which I shall 
bestow the utmost attention. Except on very 
populer or temporary subjects little or nothing is 
to be made of half crown publications, and this 
also inclines me toa quarto collection; which. 
perhaps, will be my final farewell to that blighted 
spot (worse than the most bleak mountains of 
Scotland) yclept Parnassus; for after this labour 
is finished, if governor J...... cannot, or does not, 
help me to a little independence, I will certainly 
bid adieu to Europe, to unhappy suspense, and, 
perhaps, also, to the chagrin of soul which 1 
iecelto accompany it.’ 

Previous to the publication of the Lusiad, he 
had been tempted to try bis powers in dramatic 
composition, and wrote a tragedy, called the 
Siege of Marseilles, formed upon a story from 
the French history in the reign of Francis I. 
when the duke of Bourbon, at the head of a Span- 
ish army, invaded his native country, and laid 
siege to Marscllies; which, with some recom- 
mendations from his literary friends, he trans. 
mitted to Garrick. The manager acknowledged, 
in a letter to a friend, that it contained many 
beautiful passages; but he added, that fine wri- 
ting was not of itself sufficient to constitute a 
drama fit for public exhibition. Governor John- 


| knowledged friend of Mankind. 


stone, unwilling that the: labour be bestowed on 
this work should be entirely lost, solicited the 
aid of Mr. Home, authoy of Douglas, to make 
some alterations. This was complied with, and 
the piece, after being inspected by Mr. Warton, 
was again submitted to the manager, and again 
rejected. 
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MISCELLANY. 


HABITUDES AND CHARACTER OF THE DOG. 
(From Goldsmith.) i 


OF all the canine tribe, the dog has every rea. 
son to claim the preference, being the most in- 
telligent of all known quadrupeds, and the ac- 
The dog, inde- 
pendent of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, 
force, and swiftness, is possessed of all those 
internal qualifications, that can conciliate the 
affections of man, and make the tyrant a pro- 
tector. A natural share of courage, an angry 
and ferocious disposition, renders the dog, jn its 
savage state, a formidable enemy to all other ani» 
mals ; but these readily give way to very different 
qualities in the domestic dog, whose only ambi- 
tion seems the desire to please; he is seen to 
come crouching along, to lay his force, his cou- 
rage, and all his useful talents, at the feet of his 
master; he waits his orders, to which he paysim- 
plicit obedience; he consults his looks, and a sin- 
gle glance is sufficient to put him in motion; he 
is more faithful even than the most boasted 
among men; he is constant in his affections, 
friendly without interest, and grateful for the 
slightest favours; much more mindful of benefits 
received, than of injuries offered; he is not driven 
off by unkindness; he still continues humble, sub- 
missive, and imploring; his only hope to be ser- 
viceable, his only terror to displease ; he licks the 
hand that bas just been lifted to strike him, and 
at fast disarms resentment, by submissive perse» 
verance. | 

More docile than man, more obedient than 
any other animal, he is not only instructed ina 
short time, but he also conforms to the disposi- 
tions and manners of those who command him. 
He takes his tone from the house he inhabits; 
like the rest of the domestics, he is disdainful 
among the great, and churlish among clowns. 
Always assiduous in serving his master, and only 
a friend to his friends, he is indifferent to all the 
rest, and declares himself openly against such as 
seem to be dependent like himself. He knows 
a beggar by his clothes, by his voice, or gestures, 
and forbids his approach. When at night, the 
guard of the house is committed to his care, he 
seems proud of the charge; he continues a 
watchful centinel, he goes his rounds, scents 
strangers at a distance, and gives them warning 
of his being upon duty. If they attempt to break 
in upon his territories, he becomes more fierce, 
flies at them, threatens, fights, and either con- 
quers alone. or alarms those who have most inte- 
rest in coming to his assistance; however, when 
he has conquered,. he quietly reposes upon the 
spoil, and abstains from what he has deterred 
others from abusing; giving thus at once a ks- 
son of courage, temperance, and fidelity. | ; 

From hence we see of what importance this 
animal is to us ina stateof nature. Supposthgs 
for a moment, that the species had not existed 
how could man, without the assistance of the deg, 
have been able to conquer, tame, and reduce tO 
servitude, every other animal? How could he 
discover, chase, and destroy, thuse that were 
noxious to him? In order to be secure, and t0 
become master of all animated nature, jt wad DE- 
cessary for him to begin by making a friend ot 2 
part of them; to attach such of them t0 himself 
by kindness and caresses, as seemed fittest for 
obedience, and active in pursuit. Thus, the first 


art employed by man was in conciliating the fa- 
- your of the dog; and the fruits of this art were, 
the conquest and peaceable possession of the 
earth. oo ` 

The generality of animals have greater agility, 
greater swiftness, and more formidable arms, 
from nature, than man; their senses, and particu- 
Jarly that of smelling, are far more perfect. 
having gained, therefore, a new assistant, parti- 
cularly one whose scent is so exquisite, as that of 
the dog, was the gaining a new sense, a new 
faculty, which before was wanting. ‘The ma- 
ehines and instruments which we have imagined 
for perfecting the rest of the senses, do not ap- 
proach to that already prepared by nature, by 
which we are enabled to find out every animal, 
though unseen, and thus destroy the noxious, and 
use the servicesble. 7 

The dog, thus useful in himself, taken into a 
participation of empire, exerts a degree of supe- 
riority over all animals, that require human pro- 
tection. The flock and the herd obey his voice 
more readily even than that of the shepherd or 
the herdsman; he conducts them, guards them, 
keeps them from capriciously seeking danger, and 
their enemies he considers as his own. Nor is he 
Jess useful in the pursuit; when the sound of the 
horn, or the voice of the huntsman calls him to 
the field, he testifies his pleasure by every little art, 
and pursues with perseverance, those animals, 
which, when taken, he must not expect to divide. 
The desire of hunting is indeed natural to him, 
as well as to his master, since war angi the chace 
are the only employment of savages. All animals 
that live upon flesh, hunt by nature; the lion and 
the tyger, whose force is so great, that they are 
sure to conquer, hunt alone and without art; the 
wolf, the fox, and the tiger dog, hurt in packs, as- 
sist each other, and partake the spoil. But when 
education has perfected this talent in the domes- 
tic dog, when he has been taught by man to re- 
press his ardour, to measure his motions, and 
pot w exhaust his force by too sudden an exer- 
tion of it, he then hunts with method, and always 
with success. | ae 


[The following elegant and Fics satire, is from ‘* THE 
CARAVANSERY,” a periodical paper of uncommon 
merit, which oecasionally appears in Dr. Park's va- 
luable “© Repcrtory.’’} 


There is no art in which our public prints 
more excel, than in the art of puffing, and no 
part of the union, in which it is practised with 
more success, than in New England, and in this 
our beloved town of Boston. As in these east- 
ern states, it is rare to meet with an uncommis- 
sioned private, since our very publicans are field- 
officers, so, if we give credit to our weekly jour- 


nals, our minds too are of a gigantic stature, and 


tower far above the pigmy geniuses of Europe. 
In the opinion of certain enlightened editors, our 
men are wiser than Solomon, and. our women 
more beautiful than Venus. 

If in the house or senate, a speech unusually 
popular and impressive, is delivered, we find in 
the next paper, a high-flown panegyric, in terms 


similar to these; “ Yesterday Mr. A. in the de- 


bate that took place in the house, delivered a 


speech, which far surpassed the most sanguine | 


expectations of his warmest admirers. It united 
the torrent of Demosthenes with the splendid con- 
flagration of Tully, and in short, is above all eulo- 
gy- We hope shorily to be able to gratify the 
public with this unrivalled specimen of reason 


and eloquence.” 
Should a series of periodical papers be collect- 


ed and published ina volume, we are immediate- 


lv informed, “ The volume now for sale has the 
fairest claims to the palm of immortality. It 
comprises the genteel humour and easy ele- 
gance of Addison, the rich colouring of Hawkes- 


The ` 
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worth, and the majestic energy of Johnson. We 
may now hoast of a work that will establish the 
fame of American literature on an immoveable 
basis, and challenge the proudest productions of 
Europe.” : , 

Should a poem appear, however vicious in de- 
sign, and defective in execution, the intrepid edi- 
tor heroically asserts—“ The world must now con- 
fess, that the muses have at length taken up their 
abode in Columbia. “This poem vies with the 
happiest efforts of the European muse, in design 
and execution, and greatly excels all the bards 
of the old world in magnificence and originality 
of expression. The author, without flattery, may 
be styled the tenth muse.” ® n 

So lavish, indeed, are our cditors of their enco- 
miumis, that the death or marriage of the obscu- 


rest person in the community, seldom happens, 


without extravagant praises; as for instance— 
“ Last Thursday was united in the bands of cone- 
nubial bliss, Mr. C. Scavenger to the lovely and 
all-accomplished Miss D.”. Then follows a scrap 
of poetry, which, if it prove either rhyme or 
sense, the reader finds himself agreeably disap- 
pointed. ba 

“ Died last Wednesday, after a short illness, 
Dermot Tipperary, lemon-seller. The public 
have sustained an irreparable loss in this worthy 
Hibernian, as his lemons far excelled all others, 
in thinness of skin and delicacy of flavour. The 
selectmen, and other connoisseurs in punch, uni- 
formly declared, that none squeezed with so much 
ease, or tasted so well; and the first ladies of our 
metropolis have been known to refuse lemonade, 
when not made with the lemons of Mr. Tippera- 
ty. We hope that all those who have been re- 
freshed by his fruit, will not fail to attend his fu- 
neral, which will proceed from,” &c. &c.. 

This custom of praising every one in the same 
strains of extravagant encomium, would be equal- 
ly silly and harmless, did it not swell the vanity 
of the ignorant, and expose us to the sidicule of 
atrangets. I was once informed by a British of- 
ficer, who was taken prisoner with Burgoyne, 
that he was thus accosted by an honest Yankee, 
who was his centinel: ©“ Well, I guess you are 
very glad you are taken, eh! You never fared 
so well before. Good salt pork and beef every 
day, and a power of sauce. Why, they tell me, 
that in Britain, the king and nobles eat up all the 
meat, and the rest of the folks live upon porridge 
and potatoes.” The officer was amused with the 
simplicity of the honest fellow, and thinking it no 
easy matter to undeceive him, rather confirmed 
him in his error, leaving him highly elated with 
the imagined superiority of his country. 

This vanity among the less informed part of 
our citizens, might lead us at times into a war, 
did not their loVe of money dread the expenses 
that would attend it. Thus, we are guarded 
against the consequences of one weakness, by 
the counteracting effects of anuther. Vanity is 
the most despicable of infirmities, and pufhag 
generally injures those whom it intends to serve. 
When we find any one praised beyond his desert, 
our self-love takes the alarm, and leads us to in- 
quire into his claims of superiority. On disco- 
vering that either as a speaker or a writer, he is 
but a mortal piece of mediocrity, our indignation 
is kindled against his insidious encomiast, and 
we feel igclined to detract even from the real me- 
rit he may possess. 

An honest, but ill-informed citizen may think 
the Old South larger than St. Paul's, and the 
Mall superior to the Thuilleries. But men of 
sense should be above such prejudices, which are 
a perpetual barto improvement, and expose us to 
the derision of foreigners. We are highly gifted 
as a nation, and inferior to none in proportion to 
our opportunities; and whilst all the world allow 
us to be six feet high, let us not quarrel with 
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them, should they refuse to acknowledge us to 
be seren. 


MISERIES OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
[From the Sentimental Magazine] . 

MR. EDITOR, 

The advantages of retirement have been ex- 
patiated upon by many writers on moral topics, 
who very jastly argue that it becomes a rational 
creature to devote some time to meditation upon 
past actions, of which he is to give an account, 
and to prepare for leaving a warld, to which he is 
no more to return, All this is very easily com- 
prehended, and the many other fine arguments 
in favour of retirement made a great impression 
upon me at one time. I should. have been 
very happy, indeed, to have confirmed them by 
my own experience, had it not been for one little 
circumstance of considerable moment, in order 
to settle the question, namely, that after a long 
trial, I have found retirement impracticable. 

- In former days I was a tradesman in the city of 
London, and for many years carried on business 
with inereasing prosperity. I may say, indeed, 
that every thing succeeded which I undertook ; 
while others around me were driven by distress 
and disappainted speculations, by paper credit 
and accommodation bills, into the Gazette, I 
stood firm, and, upon 'Change, was universally 
reported to be a good man. From this character, 
you are not to wonder if I very rapidly passed 
into that of a warm man; and, in truth, having re- 
alized several thousand pounds, and advancing, 
at the same time, toward the down-hill of life, I 


began to be:captivated by the beautiful descrip- 


tions presented to me of the happiness of retire- 
ment. Having few relations, to interfere with 
my inclinations, I met with no obstacles ; I parted 
with my business, upon easy terms, to two indus- 
trious and faithful servants, who had lived some 
years with me, and deserved every return I could 
make; and having-purchased a small freehold in 
the west of England, I bade an everlasting adiea 
to the bustle and noise, the smoke and confusion 
of a vast and overgrown metrapolis. 

It would be unnecessary to give you a particu- 
lar description of my country residence; suffice 
it to say, that it was situated in a most pleasant 
vale, and possessed all those advantages which 
are so pompously, and often falsely, trumpeted 
forth by the auctioneers. Here I felt myself 
light asa bird that has escaped the confinement 
of its cage. Here I expected to enjoy the blissful 
transition from society to solitude, from care to 
ease, from vexation to tranquillity. Bui what are 
the hopes of man? I had not been here many 
weeks. before I discovered that something very 
essential was wanting to fill up the measure of 
my happintss, something which I could neither 
beg, borrow, nor buy; in one word, I wanted 
something to do. In the midst of retirement, 
my mind struggled for employ ment, and dragged 
me back to those days, when I knew not the mise- 
ry of a vacant hour, and when every hour brought 
with it its pleasing anxieties or profitable engage- 
ments. Here were no cmployment, nocalls, no 
avocations; here were no goods to look over and 
examine, no sales te attend, no custom-house bu- 
siness to be done, no uttendance upon ‘Change, 
no books to post, Mvoices to send, or bills to ne- 
gociate, These bad been the employment of my 
former life; and deprived of them, I had nothin 
upon which I could learn to fix my attention. ¢ It 
was very singular,’ you will say, ‘ that all this 
never occurred to me before.’ Yet nothing is 
more certain, than that no such idea ever enter- 
ed my head, till I had leisure to look my situation 
in the face, and contemplate myself as a solitary 
nelpless, and uscless being. 

It was now suggested to me, that however 
true this might be, yet it was no more than what 
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had happened toothers. Gentlemen who retire 
are no longer to think of business; they are to 
partake of such sports and pleasures as the coun- 
try affords, and lay upa stock of good health ana 
Spirits, prepare a vigorous old age, and bid defi- 
ance to care and time. This was bewitching lan- 
guage, and I listened to it with conviction; I en- 
tercd with spirit into the views of my neighbours; 
but I soon found that the sports of the country 
are learnt with difficulty, and followed with a 
very bud grace by a mere man of-London busi- 
ness, who has reached his grand climacteric. I 
had been a!l my life, even from my boyish days. 
an industrious plodder behind the counter and 
the desk; it could not, consequently, be very 
easy to transform one of my habits, intoaman of 
pleasure, and a keen sportsman. The first les- 
sons I took were miserably unsuccessful, and at- 
tended by consequences, more of a painful than 
pleasurable nature; my attempt to follow the 
hounds was attended by a dislocation of the shoul- 
der, which laid me up for six weeks; and. in my 
first attack upon a covey of partridges, I put 
out my shoulder again by the recoil of my piece. 
These violent amusements, in short, were not 
suited to my taste or capacity, and too evidently 
interfered with my safety, to be followed longer. 
Fishing, therefore, was recommended as a more 
easy and secure diversion; and I was soon in. 
structed in ali the mysteries of baits, and hooks, 
and bites, and worms; but, as before I had too 
much exercise, here I had toolittle, and had very 
nearly fallen into the river, fast asleep; when I 
gave up this pursuit also. 

It now came into my head, especially as winter 
approached, that reading would fill up my hours 
agreeably. I never had an aversion to reading, 
as far as I can remember of my early likings and 
dislikings; but I had always found so much em- 
ployment in business apparently, and perhaps 
really more urgent, that, for many years, my read- 
nz was confined entirely to a newspaper, with 
an occasional peep into the London Directory or 
the Red Book; and such a chain of reasoning or 
narrative, as other books contain, was not fami- 
liar to me. I imputed this, however, merely to 
want of time; and that obstacle being now remo- 
ved, I flattered myself that E should be able to in- 
crease the advantages of retirement, by storing 
my mind with food for reflection. Books were 
accordingly provided; but here, as in hunting, 
fishing, and fowling, all was new and untrodden 
ground. When Ihadcompleted my library, I dis- 
covered that my bookseller had not, and indeed 
could not, send me what I most wanted, a taste 
and habit of reading. My sleepy fits came on 
again, and there are few of the eminent writers 
of the present day (whatever they may think of 
their genius) whom I have not honoured with the 
approbation of a nod. 

One resource was yet Icft. I now began to 
think that company would serve to divert me. 
and killthe heavy hours: for that purpose I culi- 
vated the acquaintance of an extensive neighbour- 
hood. My wealth, and I hope, my manners, which 
Were at least inoffensive, procured me an easy in- 
troduction into many agrecable families. But 
here too, I was doomed to expcrience the misfor- 
tune of having gone through life with one stock of 
ideas, and that a very smallone,* of no use to any 
person but the owner?’ The conversation of my 
friends turned upon subjects with which I was 
totally unacquainted. Now and then, when the 
newspaper came in, I could expatiate upon Lon- 
dor politics, and the comparative merits of many 
great Londen politicians. But this could not last 
long: my stock cf politics was the smallest of all 
my property, end I was too far from Guildhall, 
orSt. Stephen’s Chapel, to procure a fresh sup- 
ply. During the greater part of my visits, I was 
condemacd to hear long debates on subjects fo- 
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reign tomy understanding. The state of wheat, 
barley, and oats; the modes of rearing and feed- 
ing cattle; the farm-yard and the dairy ; the cut- 
ting down of timber, and the planting of poiatoes, 
were often discussed with great warmth, and at 
great length: but all was unintelligible to me; 
nor could I find a man in the whele parish, who 
understood any thing about nainsooks and bandan- 
noes, scosaves and taffeties. and calimancoes, 
muslinets or dimities. 
indifferent opinion of their capacitics; I believe 
they had none of mine, and it was more than 
once whispered in my hearing. that, t your Lon- 
doners knuw nothing out of the sound of bow 
belle’ £ 

In this uncomfortable situation I remained for 
nearly two years; my health became affected 
from the lowness of my spirits, and the indolence 
of my habit; and I know not what might have 
been the consequence, if I had not, at length, 
taken the resolution to revisit society again. [am 
now most happily and comfortably placed as a 
partner in that very house, to which I once bade 
adieu, as I thought, forever. I trust I am now 
cured of a passion for retirement; but as I per- 
ceive many of my acquaintances listening to the 
representations which once deceived me, I am 
desirous, by your insertion of this letter, to warn 
them against the error. Few men of any de- 
scription are qualified to enjoy retirement, or to 
render it salutary. Men of mere business are 
the least of all so. Their habits, tempers, and 
talents, are all disqualifications of an in-uperable 
kind. Active employments, connected with fair 
and honest advantages, may prolong their days 
in health and comfort; but to exchange bustle for 
idleness, without the power to render idleness 
harmless, is a desperate attempt; and it is ex- 
treme folly, at the decline of life, to barter that 
which may be depended upon, for that which is 
uncertain, in the highest possible degree. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
Tuomas KERSEYMERE. 


[Volney’s Travels in America have just appeared in an 
American dress. This fantastic foreigner thus de- 
scribes the det of the North American, who will 
doubtless be otiended at the presumption of the philo- 
sopher, for saucily animadverting on the melted bien 
the Lut bread, the viscid puddings, and other happy and 
healthful particulars in the sinple cookery ot our in- 
nocent republicans, who are blest with such comply- 
ing constitutions, that, it is well known, they can 
swallow and digest any thing.) 

It is an important duty of the government to 
enlighten their people, as to the consequences of 
that pernicious dict, which they have borrowed 
from their ancestors, the Germans and English. 
We may venture to affirm, that jf a premium 
were offered for a regimen most destructive to 
the teeth, the stomach, and the health in general, 
none could be devised more efficacious for these 
ends than that in use among this people. 

At breakfast, they deluge the stomach with a 
pint of hot water, slightly impregnated with tea, 
or slightly tinctured, or rather coloured, with cof- 
fee; and they swallow, almost without mastica- 
tion, hot bread, half baked, soaked in melted but- 
ter, with the grossest cheese, and salt or hung 
beef, pickled pork or fish, all wkich can with dil- 
ficulty be dissolved. | 

At dinner, they devour boiled pastes, called, 
absurdly, puddings, garnished with the most lus- 
cious sauces. Their turnips and other vegetables 
are floated in lard or butter. Their pastry is no- 
thing but a greasy paste, imperfectly baked. To 
digest these various substances, they take tea, 
immediately after dinner, so strong that it is bitter 
ta the taste, as well as utterly destructive of the 
nervous system. Supper presently follows, with 
salt meat and shell-fsh in its train. ‘Thus passes 


the whole day, in heaping one indigestive mass 


I began to have a very. 


upon another. To brace the exhausted stomach, 
wine, rum, gin, malt spirits, or beer, are used 
with dreadful prodigality. 

These modes of cict are not unsuitable tothe 
Tartarian tribes, from whom the people of the 
west of Europe were orizinally descended, yet 
they employ none of these pernicious stimulants, 
Their wandering and ecue.trian life makes them 
capable of digesting any thing; but when nations 
change their climate, or sink into the wealth, res 
finement, and case of a stationary people, the 
whole mass undergoes material alterations. The 
ploushmen of Germany or England may copy 
their hardy ancestors without much inconveni- 
ence; but not so those that dwell in cities, and 
pass their time ina slothful or sedentary manner, 
and still less those who change the chills and 
damps of their native climate for a torrid region, 
like Georgia or the Carolinas. Habit itself, 
though almost omnipotent, cannot reconcile this 
system to so repugnant a climate. Hence it is, 
that the English are the least able to contend 
with the evils of tropical climates, of any people 
of Europe, and their American descendants must 
abjure the example, or they will incur the same 
inconveniences. i 


ON LIFE—AN ALLEGORICAL VISION, 
(From a British Essayist. J 


A gentle ascent led to a lofty eminence, and on 
the summit, was a level plain, of no great extent. 
The boundaries of it could not indeed easily be 
ascertained; for as the ascent, on one side, was 
easy and gradual, so the slope on the other conti- 
nued almost imperceptible, till it terminated at 
once in abrupt declivity. 

At the first entrance of the hill, I observed 
great numbers of infants, crawling on beds of 
primroses, or sleeping on pillows formed by the 
moss. They frequently smiled, and their sweet 
countenances seemed to express a complaceuey 
and joy in the consciousness of their new éxist- 
ence. Many indeed wept and wailed, but their 
sorrow, though pungent, was short, and the sight 
of a pretty leaf or flower would cause a smile in 
the midst of their tears; so that nothing was 
more common thaa to sce two drops trickling 
down cheeks which were dimpled with smiles. I 
was so delighted with the scenes of innocence, 
that I felt an impulse to go and play with the lit- 
tle tribe, when just as i was advancing, I felt a 
wand gently strike my shoulder, and turning my 
eyes on one side, I beheld a venerable figure, 


with a white beard, and in a grey mantle cele- 


gantly thrown around him. 

‘ My son,’ said he, ¢ I see your curiosity is 
raised, and I will gratify it; but you must not 
move from this place, which is the most advan- 
tageous spot for the contemplation of the scene 
before you. 

© Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which 
I have raised by the magic influence of this wand, 
to amuse you with an instructive picture. 

‘ The beauteous innocents, whom you see at 
the feot of the hill, present you with the idea of 
angels and cherubs, and of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Simplicity and innocence are their ami- 
able qualities, and the more of them they retain 
in their ascent, the happier and lovelier shall they 
be, during the rest of their journey. 

‘ But raise your eyes a little. You see a lively 
train intent to learn, under the sage instructors 
who accompany them, the easiest and safest way 
of ascending and descending the hill which les 
before them. They often run from, the side of 
their guides, and lose themselves among the 
shrubs that blossom around them. Some give 
no ear to instruction, and consequently are conti- 
nually deviating among t!. rns, thistles, nettles, 
and brambles. ‘heir ericrs are at present re- 
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trievable, and few fall in the pitfalls with | by the Creator, for the acquisition of happiness. 


which the hill abounds. Joy illuminates their | Cast your eyes on yonder plain, which lies at the 


countenances. Theirs are the ruddy cheek, the 
sparkling eye, lively spirits, and unwearied acti- 
vity. They retaina great share of the innocence 
with which they set out, and therefore they are 
cheerful. Enviable age, if reason were mature: 
But folly, wantonness, frowardness of temper, 
and ignorance, greatly interrupt and spoil their 
enjoy ments, Fruits of delicious taste grow around 
them, and flowrets of tLe sweetest scent and 
most beautiful colour, spring up beneath their 
feet. But they soon grow tired of this lower part 
of the hill, and ambitiously aspire at higher emi- 
nences. 

6 Behold them a few paces higher. They ad- 
vance with eagerness, and many of them forsake 
the guides which have conducted them thus far 
in their ascent. ‘They hasten in their course, nor 
do they adhere to the direct road, but deviate 
without scruple. Some indeed return, but the 
greater part climb the hill by paths of their own 
choice, full of difficulty and danger. The pitfalls, 
which are placed in every part of the hill, are in 
this part very numerous, and not easy to be 
avoided by those who forsake the high road. There 
are indeed no parts of the hill, in which a guide 
is more necessary than here; nor any, in which 
the travellers are Icss inclined to seek his assist- 
ance. 

¢ You see the beauty of the blossoms. You 
hear the music of the birds. All nature seems 
to conspire in affording delight; but too many of 
the travellers preserve not that innocence and 
simplicity which are necessary to give a taste for 
the pleasures which are allowed. Instead of 
plucking the flowers which are known to be safe 
and salutary, they desire none but such as are 
poisonous. The aspiring ardour of the travel-. 
lers urges them to continue the ascent, and by 
this time, you see, they have reached the level 
summit, where you cbserve a prodigious crowd, 
all busy in pursuit of their several objects. Their 
faces are clouded with care, and in the eagerness 
of pursuit they neglect those pleasures, which lie 

before them. Most of them have now lost a 

great share of their original innocence and sim- 

plicity,and many of them have lost it entirely. 
© And now they begin to descend. Their cheer- 
fulness and alacrity are greatly abated. Many 

limp, and some already crawl. The numbers di- 

minish almost every step; for the pitfalls are mul- 
tiplied on this side of the hill, and many of the 

travellers have neither strength nor sagacity to 
avoid them. Many delightful scenes remain. 

Fruit in great abundance grows around them. 

But the greater part, you may remark, are care- 

less of the obvious and natural pleasures, which 

they might reach and enjoy, and are eagerly dig- 
ging in the earth for yellow dust, on which they 
have placed an imaginary value, Behold one 
who has just procured a load of it, under which 
he is ready to sink. He totters along, in haste 
to find a hiding-place for it; but before he has 
found it, himself is hidden from our eyes, for lo! 
while I speak, he is dropping into a pitfall. Most 
of his companions will follow him; but you sec 
no ome is alarmed by the example. The descent 
is become very steep and abrupt, and few there 
-are who will reach the bottom of the hill. Of 
_ those few not one advances without stumbling on 
the edge of the pitfalls, from which he can 

scarcely recover his fecble foot. Ah? while I 

speak, they are all gone.’ 

' And is this a picture of life? said I; alas ! how 

Tittle do the possessors of it seem to enjoy it! 


Surely some error must infatuate them all.. O. 


say, what it is, that I may avoid it, and be happy. 
‘ My son,’ said my benevolent guide, ‘do not 
hastily form an opinion derogatory from the va- 


Jue of life. Itis a glorious opportunity, afforded | the sense that was then entertained of his abilities. 


bottom of the hill, and view the horizon.’ 

J looked, and lo! a cloud tinged with purple 
and gold, parted in the centre, and displayed a 
scene, at which my eyes were dazzled. I closed 
them awhile, to recover the power of vision, and 
when I opened them, I saw the figure of a person 
in whom majesty and benevolence were awfully 
united. He sat ona throne with every appear- 
ance of triumph, and at his feet lay across. And 
l heard a voice saying, ‘Come again, ye children 
of men.” And lo, the plain opened in more 
places than I could number, and myriads of my- 
riads started into existence, with bodies beautiful 
and glorious. And the voice proceeded, ¢ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions. . Ye have all 
fallen short of the perfection for which ye were 
created; but some have been less unprofi- 
table servants than others, and to them are allot- 
ted the more exalted places of bliss ; but there re- 
main mansions appropriated to all the sons of 
men. I have redeemed the very worst of them 
from the tyranny of death. Rise, therefore, to 
your respective mansions. Enter into the joy of 
your Lord.’ Hesaid; when the sound of instru- 
ments sweeter than the unpurged ear ever heard, 
rang throughout Heaven’s cencave. And the 
glorified bodies beneath rose like the sun in the 
east, and took their places in the several planets, 
which form what is called our solar system. I 
was transported with the sight, and was going to 
fall on my knecs, and supplicate to be admitted 
among the aspiring spirits, when, to my mortifi- 
cation, I thought I was suddenly placed on the 
side of the hill, where I had to climb a steep as- 
cent. I- wept bitterly, when my guide remon- 
strated with me on the unreasonableness of my 
tears, since none were to be admitted to glory, 
who had not travelled the journey which I had 
seen so many others travel. ‘ Keep innocence,’ 
said he,‘ do justice, walk humbly.’ He said no 
more, but, prepuring to depart, touched me with 
his rod, and I awoke. 
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In tumbling over some musty manuscripts, J 
lately met with one, which seems to merit a bet- 
ter fate than to be buried in ‘the dull obscuritie, 
to which its author consigned it. It is written in 
the Latin language, and is entitled, ¢ Poemata, 
Autore Johanem Hall;’ but your readers will, 
no doubt, rejoice to learn, that it has been ‘ late- 
ly translated out of its primitive idiom, by the 
care and studie of R. Buttersby.’ The dedication 
by Mr. Hall is dated at ‘St. Johns, 1646.’ The 
wriuing of that age is so much disfigured by ab- 
surd contractions, that T have been obliged to 
exert no small degree of ‘care and studie,’ to 
exhibit a correct copy of Mr. Buttersby’s ver- 
sion. My trouble, however, will be amply re- 
munerated, ifthe enclosed satire shall afford any 
assistance to you, or contribute to the entertain- 
ment of your readers. 

Notwithstanding much industry of research, 
the following are the only particulars I have been 
able to learn of this axcieng gentleman. 

Joun HALL, a poet of distinguished learning, 
was born at Durham, in August, 1627. At St. 
John’s college, where he received a part of his 
education, he was esteemed one of its brightest 
ornaments. From this place he removed to 
Gray’s Inn, London, and was shortly after called 
to the bar; but entering into the politics of those 
factious times, he attracted the notice of Parlia- 
ment by his writings, and was accordingly sent 
into Scotland, to attend ‘a zealot of rebellion,’ 
Oliver Cromwell. He was afterwards distin- 
guished by other marks of favour, which evince 
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Unfortunately he was too much addicted to plea- 
sure, and he fell a sacrifice to his too great in- 
dulgence in it, on the Ist day of August, 1656. 
In 1646, during his residence at Cambridge, he 
published $t Horae Vacivae,’ or Essayes, which 
are themselves a sufficient proof of his talents. 
In the same year, when he was but nineteen, 
his poems were published. He has the honour 
of being the first English translator of Longinus ; 
his version entitled, t The Height of Eloquence,’ 
was published in London, 1652, in 8vo. He also 
translated from the Greek ‘ Hierocles upon the 
golden verses of Pythagoras,’ prefixed to which 
isan account of himself, by John Davis, of Kid- — 
welly by whom it was published in 1657, 8vo. 
Several of his poems are preserved in the ¢ Select 
Collection,’ reprinted from a little volume, which 
is now become exceedingly scarce. A number 
of them may also be found in the second part of 
Cleiveland’s works, 8vo. 1687. 

In the Satire which I send, will be discerned 
much originality of thought, expressed in very. 
nervous, if nog poetical language. The unfor- 
tunate delusion, which bewildered the minds of 
the fanatics of that day, occasioned an inunda- 
lion of pamphlets, as devoid of truth as they 
were of sense. Against the mischievous tendency 
of these works, it appears, our author directed 
the force of his satire, but whether with as much 
success as our modern satirist, I am unable to 
learn. Gifford enjoys a glorious triumph, in 
which he has not been equalled by any writer, 
either of ancient or modern days. 

SEDLKY. 


SATIRE I. 


Pray let me alone—what do you think can I 

Be still, whilst pamphlets they like hailstones fly 
About mine ears? Ah! how every other day 
Such huge gigantic volumes doth display, 

As great Knockfergus self could hardly bear, 
Though he can on bis knee th’ Ale-standard rear, 
To see such paper tyrants reign, who press 
Whole harmless reams to death, which not the less 
Are dog’d by worser fates ; tobacco can 

Calcind them soon to dust, the dripping pan, 
Pack them to the dunghill, if they Grec'ry meet, 
They do the office of a winding-sheet :— 

How better were it for you to remain 

(Poor squires!) in ancient rags, than thus sustain 
Such antich for:ns of tortures; than to he 

In sweating tubs, and thus unpitied fry 

lare common drudges of the world; if France 
A pedayt mend his shoes, yeu must advance 
To France torthmeet, and there demurely stand, 
Cloth’d in cid fustian rags, and shake the hand 
With every greasy Dutchman, who, perhaps, 
Puts you in the self-same pocket with his scraps ; 
Or if ycu into some blind convent flee, 

Y’are inquisition’d strait for heresie, 

Unless your daring frontispiece can tell 

News of a relit, or brave miracle; 

Then are you entertain’d, and desk’d up by 

Our lady’s psalter, and the rosary ; 

There to remain, till it their wisdoms please 
To let you loose among the novices. 

But if you light at couri, unless you can 
Audaciously claw sume young nobleman, 
Admire the choycest beauties of the court, 
Abuse the countrie parson, and make sport, 
Chalke out set formes of compliments, and tell 
Which fashions on which bodies might do well, 
No surer paints my lacie, than you shall 

Into disgrace irrevocably fall. 

But if vou melt in oily lines, and swell 

With amorous deepe expressions, and can tell 
Quaint tales of Just, and make anti uiti¢e 

A patron of blacke patches, and deny 

That perrucks are uniaw ful, and besaint 

Old Fesoboll, tor shewing how to paint; 

Then th’art my golden book, then must thou lie 
Adorn’d in plush, or some imbroidery, 

Upon her jzdy-ships own couch, where ne’re 

A booke with tashs religion dare appear. 

Thus may ye wretched shreds comply and bend 
To every humour, or your constant triend, 

The siationer, will never give you room, 

Y’are younger brother’s volumes from home. 

Yet to speak truly, ’tis your most deserts 


Torun such various hazards, and such twarts 5 
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Suppose ye with the world is peopled, now 

W ith cocknevs or old women, that allow 

Canon to every fable; that can soon 

Persuade themselves the asse drunk up the moon, 
That faries pinch the peccant maides, that pies, 
Do ever love to picke a witche’s ejes, 

That monsieur Tom Thumb on a pin’s point lay, 
That Pictres foed the devill nine times a day. 
Yet such authentique stories do appeare 

In no worse garb than folio, and still beare 

No meaner garb ® than Aristotle’s name, 

Or else descent from reverend Plinie claim; 

One in a humour gives great Homer the lic, 
And pleases to annihilate poor Troy; 

Another scourges Virgill ’cause ’tis said 

His fiction is not in due order laid : 

This will create a monster, this will raise 

A ne’er found mountain, this will pcur out seas. 
This great Camillus to a reckoning calls, 

For giving so much money to the Gauls. 

This counts, how much the state of Egypt made 
Of frogs that in theslime of Nilus laid, 

Wee'l not digest those gudgcons, the world is now 
At age, if't do not toward dotage grow, 

That starch’e out beard that sits in Porphsrie chayre, 
And but for crowns light-headed, cannot bear., 
Barthius has read all books, Jos. Scaliger 
Proportion'd lately the diamecer. 

And the circle Galles found, 


Though not drunke, thinking that the earth ran round, 


Tycho has tumbled down the orhs, and now 
Fine tenuous ayre doeth in their places grow. 
Maurolveus at length has cast it even, 

How many pul-cs journey ‘tis to heaven, 

A world of such knacks, we know think ve then 
Sooner to peep out, than to be kick’t from men ; 
Whether ye gallop in light rithmes, or chose 
Gently to amble on in a York-shire prose; 
Whether ve bring some ill-divested news 

From Spanish surgéons, or Italian stews; 
Whether ve furiously raise som false alarm, 
And ina rage che Janisaries arme ; 

Whether ve reinforce old times, and con 

What kind of stuhe Adam’s first suit was on; 
Wherher Enos’ toes had corus; or whether he 
Did cut his beard spade-wise, or hke a I: 

Such brokage as is this will never do't, 

Wee must have matter and good words to boot. 
And yet how seldom meetthey? most of rithmes 
Raily in tunes, but speake no sense like chimes, 
Grave deepe discotrses full as ragged be, 

As are thetr author’s doublets, you'll not see 

A word creepe in that cannot quickly shew 

A genealogie to th’Arke of Noe, 

Gr at the least pleads not prescription 

From that great cradle of confusion : 

What pamplet is there? where some Arebick 
Scours not the coast? from whence you may not pick 
some Chinese character or mystic spell, 

W hereon the criticks for an age may dwell, 
Where there’s some sentence to be understood, 
As hard to find as where old Athens stood. 

Why do we live, why do our pulses beat ? 

To spend our bravest flames, or nobler heat 

On such poor trifles? to enlarge the day 

By gioomy lamps, yet for no other pray 

Than a moath-eaten Radix, orto know 

The fashion of Deucalion’s shoe, 

It will not quit the cost, that men should spend 
Tnemselves, time, money, to no other end: 
lhat people should with such a deale of pains, 
Buy knowing nothing, and wise men’s disdains? 
But to prevent this, the more knowing sost 

Of parents will to handicrafts resort, 

If they observe their children do produce 

Some flashings of a mounting genius, 

Then must they with all diligence invade 

Some rising calling, ar some gainful trades 

Bat if it chance they have one Icaden soule, ' 
Born for to number eggs, he must to school, 
*Special if some patron will engage 

Th’ advowson of some neighbouring vicarage? 
Strange hedly medley ! who would make his swine, 
Turn grey hounds, or hunt foxes with his Kine. 
Who would employ his saddle-nag to come, 

And hold a trencher in his dining-room! _ 

Who would engage our James, that knows not what 
His cassock’s made of, in afa'rs of State? 

Or pluck a Richelieu from the helm, to try 
Conclusions, to still children, when they cry? 

V ho would employ a country schoulmaster, 

To construe to his scholar some new found star! 
Your leaden creatures yet shap'd out to rule 
Perpetual dictators in a school, 

Nor do you want your rods, though only fed 
With scraps of Tully and coarse barley-bsead : 


* Hiatus. 
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Great thread-bare princes, which like chesse-knigthts 


No longer than your master gives youleave, [brave 
W hose large dominions in some brew-house lies. 
Asses commands cver you, you ever boies, 
Who still possesse the lodgings next the leads, 
And cheat your ladies of their waiting-maids. 
Who, if some lowly carriage do befriend, 
May grace the tabie at the lower end, 

Upoa condition, that ye fairly rise 
Atthe frst entrance of the poratoe-pies. 

And when his lordship for | betes. doth call, 
You do not let one dram ot Latin fall, 

Bot ieil how bravely your young Mr. swears, 
Which Loy best likes Lis fancy, and what; 
How mech he undervalues learning, and 

Takes pleasure in a sparrow-hawk well mann’d 
How ait he teats his foot-boy, and will dare 
To gallop when no serving-man is neare; 
How he black-berries from the bushes caught, 
When antidoted with a morning’s draught; 
How rather than he'll construe Greek, he'll chuse 
To English Ovid’s Arté into prose : 

Such tatke is for his lordship’s palate, he 
Takes much delight in such like trumpcrie, 

But still remember ye, forbeare to presse 
Unseasonabiy som morall sentences, 

Vahe heed by all means how rough Seneca 

Sally into your talke, that man, they say, 

Rails against drinking healths, and merits hate, 
As sure as Ornis mock’t a graduate, 

What a grand ornament your gentry would 
Soon lose, if every rug-gown might be bold 

To rayle at such heroicx feates! pogy who 
Could honour’s mistress health, PE, grow 
Once out of fashion! ’las fine idols they 
Ere since poore Cheapside crosse in rnbbidge lay, 
Ere since the play-houses did want their praises, 
And players lay asleepe like dormouses, 

Have suttred too much, be not so soone 
With tender beauties, they had once some power, 

‘Vane that away, what do you leave them? what? 
To marshall fancies in youngsters’ hats. 

And well so too, since feathers were cashier’d, . 

The ribbands have been to some office rear'd. 
*Tis hard to meet a hampressado, where 
Some ells of fancies do not straight appear 
Plaister’d and bedaub’d o'er, and garnish'd, 

As feathers in a southern hackney’s head, 
Which, if but tied together, might at least 
Trace Alexander's conquest o'er the east. 

Or stich’t into a loop, supply anew 
With annuary cloahes the wandering Jew. 

So leain’d an age we live in, all ere now 
Turn'd poets, since their heads with fancies glow 
*Las! poets! yes, o bear me witnesse all . 
Short-winded balades, or whate’er might fall 
Within the verge of three half quarters, Say, 
Produce we not more poems in a day, 

[By this account] than waves on waves do brake, 
Ur country justices false English speake : 
Suppose daine Julia’s Messet thinks it meet 
To droop or hold up one of 'ts hinder-feet, 

What swarmies of sonnets rise! how every wit 
Capers on such an accident, to fit 
W ords to her faireship’s griefe’? but if by fates 
Some long presuinptuous siit do boldly grate 
Don Hugo's doublet, there’s 3 stir, as though 
Nile should his ancient limits overflow, 

Or some curst treason would blow up the state, 
AS spre as gainesters ever to rise too late, 

But it some fortune cogge them into love, 

In what a fifteeath spheare then do they move ? 
Nor the least titde ot a word is set 
That is not Hauckt with a short epithet. 

What rocks of diamonds presently arise, 

In the soft quagmires of two squinting eyes, 

How teeth discoulour’d, and hilf rotten too, 
Transformed into pearle or ivorie. 

How every word’s changed to a finest note: 

And Indian gunimes are planted in her throat. 
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Speake in good earnest; are they not worse than boys 


Ot four years old, to dote on painted toyes ? | 
Yet, oh how frequent! most our sages shake 
Off their old furres, and needs with lawreils take. 
That it will be no wonder to rchearse 
The crabbiest of geometrie in verse: 
Or troin the dust of knotty Sawrer see 
A strange production of some poetrie: 
But stay, tvo lavish muse, where run you—-ystay, 
lake heed, your tongue l.cke not your teeth away, 
Besides ye have other bus’nesse, and you might 
More iitly far with teares than gall endight. 
=e 
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AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


= The Rev, W. Liste Bow tes is supposed, by 
the best judges, to have imitated Petrarch in 


that difficult composition, a Sofinet, more suc- 
cessfully than John Milton, or Charlotte Smith, 
The following, addressed to a pastoral stream, 
the pride of Caledonia, is soothing, both to the 
ear and the heart. The seventh and eighth lines 
are enlivened by a thought singularly happy; and 
the whole is a high finished picture of romantic 
scenery, which will always delight the rural en. 
thusiast. 


SONNET TO THF RIVER TWEED. 

O Tweed, a stranger, that with wandering feet 
O’er hill and dale has journied many a mile, 
lf so his weary thoughts he might beguile, 
Delighted turns thy beauteous scenes to greet. 
The waving branches, that romantic bend, 
On thy late banks a soothing charm bestow; 
The murmurs of thy wand’ring wave below, 
Seem to his ear the pity of a friend. 
Delightful stream! though now along thy shore, 
When spring returns in all her wonted pride, 
The shepherd's distant pipe is heard no more, 
Yet here with pensive peace could I abide, 

. Far from the stormy world’s tumultuous soar, 
To muse upon thy banks, at eventide. 


The following is of the same character, 


Civsdale, as thy romantic vales I leave, 
And bid farewel to each retiring hull, 
Where fond attention seems to linger still, 
Tracing the broad bright landscape; much I grieve, 
That, mingled with the toiling crowd, no more 
I may return, your varied views to mark, 
Of rocks, amid the sunshine, tow’ring dark, 
Of rivers winding wild, and mountains hoar, 
Or castle, gleaming on the distant steep. 
For this a look back on thy hills I east, 
And many a soften’d image of the past, 
Pleas’d I combine, and bid remembrance keep, 
To sooth me with fair views, and fancies rude, 
When I pursue my path in solitude. 

i pa a] i - 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Mr. Harris has issued proposals, for 
publishing the Journal of his Tour in the Terri- 
tory North West of the Allegany Mountains; 
to be illustrated with Kaps and Views. The 
prospectus leads us to expect much topographi- 
cal information respecting an interesting pa't 
of our conntry, of which there have been pyblish- 
ed only vague and exaggerated accounts; with 
some curious particulars of the appearance, di- 
mensions, and, probable, history, of the prodi- 
gious forts and pyramidical mounds on the banks 
of the Muskingum and Scioto—* the solitary evi- 
dences of a great population in some remote, for- 
gotten period.’ | 

_It ts hoped, that a work so valuable anv curi- 
ous, will be favoured with the most liberal pa- 
tronage, 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
MANSION HOUSE. 


COFFEE HOUSE ROBBERY. -° 


Yesterday John Simpson, a gay, fashionably 
cressed young man, seemingly about twenty-six 
or twenty-eight years of age, was charged, before 
the Lord Mayor, with having robbed several cof- 
fee houses and hotels, for some months past, and 
for whose apprehension a reward of twenty 
pounds had been advertised by the Society to 
prevent swindling. | . 

Mr. Fathers, of the Guildhall coffee house, 
gave in evidence, that the prisoner came into 
his coffee house on Thursday sight, about ten 
o'clock, and ordered supper and a bed for the 
night. A waiter from’ the city coffee “house, 
Cheapside, who happened soan after to call upon 


‘business, seeing the prisoner, informed the wit- 


ness, that he was the person who, about two 
months ayo, had robbed them of proverty to the 
amount of sixtcen pounds. Upon looking more 
directly at the prisoner, Mr. Fathers discovered 
biia to be the mah, who, about three months 


since, had slept in his house, and robbed a Mr. 
Watson, from Glasgow, of linen and other arti- 
cles, to a considerable value, for which Mr. F. 
had paid six pounds. There not being an offi- 
cer at hand, the prisoner was allowed to go to 
bed, when he was secured. Upon searching his 
person, there were found upon him a curious in- 
strument for opening trunks, drawers, &c. so 
constructed as, by a gentle pressure of the hand, 
to yield a purchase equal to 200 weight; also a 
bunch of skeleton keys. When taken to the 
Poultry Compter, the waiter of the city coffee 
house identified the shag small-clothes worn by 
the prisoner, to be those stolen from a gentleman 
in their house. ‘The prisoner had the address 
afterwards to change them for nankeen panta- 
Joons, but after a strict search, they were found 
in the prison. The master of the New Hum- 
mums proved the prisoner’s coming to his house, 
and, from his gentecl appearance, procuring a 
bed there, on the 12th instant, pretending he 
had come from the gala at Vauxhall, but he de- 
camped in the morning, carrying with him a 
gold watch and two pocket-books, the property 
ofa gentleman who slept in the next room. The 
number of the watch, and maker’s name were 
produced, which exactly corresponded with those 
of the gold watch found in the prisoner's posses- 
sion. Upon being asked from whom he obtained the 
watch, who he was, and how he got his living? 
he said that he had the watch from a Jew, in ex- 
change for clothes: that he was an officer of His 
Majesty’s ship Victory, but had not yet joined 
her ; that he had served on board the Isis, of fifty 
guns, and that he was a gentleman. 

To carry on his schemes with more security, 
he always paid his bill before he went to bed; 
and never gave his boots or shoes to be cleaned, 
pretending that he wasa member of some volun- 
teer corps, and must go early to drill. E 

Mr. Eaton, the solicitor for prosecuting swin- 
dlers accompanied by several keepers of coffee 
houses, attended, but the examination being then 
over, the additional charges were not preferred, 
and the prisoner was committed for further exa- 
mination. | | 

= 
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The friends of the late Dr. Linn perceive with 


pleasure that proposals have been issued, by 


John Conrad and Co. ofthis city, for publishing, 
by subscription, ¢ A narrative Poem, founded on 
some events, in early Christian History, and de- 
signed, in part, to ilustrate the effects of religion 
on the manners of barbarous nations.’ An ad 
ditional value is conferred on this posthumous 
work, by the promise of a Biography of its amia- 
ble and ingenious author. This we know will 
be written by a Man of Letters, abundantly well 
qualified for the task, and not only intimate with 
the deceased Poet, but with all the beauties of 
fine writing. We wish this work brilliant suc- 
cess, because we have always viewed the cha- 
recter of the author with respect, and because 
the profits of the publication are destined for his 
bereaved family. who, from merit, as well as from 
misfortune, are entitled to the benevolence of 
every liberal spirit. , : 
Messrs. Poyntell and Co. of this city, propose to 
put to press immediately, Lord Teignmouth’s Me- 
Moirs of the Life, Writings and Correspondence 
of Sir Witti1am Jones. This delightful Biogra- 
phy of a most learned Scholar, not more re- 
markable fo. the wonderful extent, and variety 
of his talents, than for the consummate diligence 
with which he exercised, and the noble use to 
` which he applied, them, will, we venture to pre- 
dict, be perused with greater interest than any 
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work of the class since the publication of Bos- 
We have studied it with the 
most eager curiosity, and with continued satis- 
faction ; and it is our duty to recommend it to 
every polite scholar, who is willing to be incited 
and encouraged in the racg for literary renown, 
by the glorious example of Sir W. Jones, who, 
in the well-balanced words of his elegant Biogra- 
pher, was equally qualified to explore the beauties 
of nature, the works of art, the discriminations - 
of character, and the productions of science. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS.. 


CUPID AND FOLLY, 
Imitated from Fontaine. 


In Cupid all is mystery— 
His wings, his torch, his quiver, and his bow; 
The god’s strange tricks and history, 
But few can say they know. 
For me, I own myself, as well I may, 
In love's nice arts a novice auite— 
And only mean totell you in my way, 
By whit mishap the urchin lost his signt ; 


Whether his blindness has improv'd our lot, 
The lover must decide—for I cannot. 


Folly and Cupid were one day, 
Engag‘d in friendly game at play— 
Observe, the last had then his sight, 
And could discern the day from night; 


They soon, for children will be jarring 


Contrive to find a cause of sparring. 
Cupid, mild in disposition, - 


` And seeing her a strapping wench, 


Suggests to bring it for decision, 
Before thuir godships on the Bench; 
But Folly heeds not right or wrong, 
She pertly cries, with flippant tongue, 

‘ How dare yot, child, contend with me ?” 
Then with many a scratch she greets him, 
And at length so soundly beats him, 

That he could neither walk nor sce. 

When Venus views her darling boy, 

Her love, her sweet, her only goy, 

In such a plight—she fills the skies f 
With threats and screams, and clam’rous cries? 
Think—she was woman, and was mother, 
And then you may conceive the pother— 
Junp, and Jupiter, and Nemesis, 

The catchpole of the starry premises, 

And all the gods, astonish’d, stop their ears; 
At last she says, with gushing tears— 

“ Look at my Cupid, and conceive 

How much, as mother, I must grieve— 

Quite blind, and bruis’d from top to toe, 
He cannot move without his crutcles-— 

That hussy, Folly, made him so, 

Would that I had her in my clutches! 
Revenge me on the wicked imp, 
The wretch who thus has made him limp, 


Drive her from Heaven—scourge the jade with rods, - 
_ Oh! grant me vengeance—grant it quick, ye gods.” 
The gods then summon’d to the hall of state, 


In order due deliberate— 
Each fact upon the cause dependent, 
Is heard from plaintiff and defendant 
And all the circumstances weigh’'d, 
With every just allowance made, 
The matter clear—the crime defin’d, 
Unanimous, the gods decide — 

That as ’twas plain she made him blind. 
Folly should be Cupéd’s guide. ° 


Ea 


MADRIGAL FROM QUEVEDO. 


See, Lisis, where the sculptor's árt 


Has form’a thine image of this polish’d stone, 


All perfect he perform’d his part, 


Which nature bas not dune. 


Has nature form'd thy bosom white, 
Lo! how the marble mocks the mountain snow! 
Thy charms unrivall’d meet the sight, 


And this is matchless too. 


O’er thy fair cheek, that hue she spread 


That hue, that flies and flushes there so of:, 


She made thy lips so roseate red, 


Thy lips that seem so soft. 


-Ah, Lisis, maid of marble heart, — 


Here justly art thou form’d by him alone, © 


For here thou seemest what thou art, 


So cold-=s0 hardin stone. 
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SONNET. 
B, the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
Eveuing, as slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape stiil, 
The lonely battlement and farthest hill 
And wood; I think of those that have no friend, 
Who now, perhaps, by melancholy ted , 
From the broad blaze of day where pleasure fiaunts, 
Retiring, wander mid thy lonely haunts, 
Unseen; and warch the tints that on thy bed 
Hang lovely, to their pensive Faticy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tir’d mind | 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nor hear the hourly moans of misery : 
Ah! beaureous views, that Hope’s fair gleams the while, 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile. 


What Goldsmith has finely observed of the 
swan, may be applied to the symmetrical figure of 
a beautiful woman. eg 

In the exhibition of her form there are no bro- 
ken or harsh lines: no constrained or catching 
motions : but the mundest contours and the easi- 
est transitions. The eye wanders over every part 
with insatiable pleasure, and every part takes 
new grace from new motion. 


The operas of Bickerstaff are among the most 
popular of the lighter performances on the Eng- 
lish stages ‘The. dialogue is correct, and the 
music approved. ‘The songs of Lionel and Cla- 
rissa are sung, with enthusiasm, by amateurs, 
and encored, with glee, by the sons of nature. 
The opera writers in Great Britain are generally 
distinguished for the spirited appropriate stvle, 
which they employ in what is called, in drama- 
tic language, the finale, or concluding song of the 
piece. The following is an example; 


Came then, all ye social pow’rs, 
Shed your influence o’er us; 
Crown wirt bliss the present tours, ~ a 
And lighten those before us. 


May the just, the generous kind, | 
Srill see that you regard ’em ; 
And Liunels forever tind 
Claurissas to reward ’em. 


Love, thy godhead I adore, 
Sonrce of sacred passion: 

Bu: will never come before 
Those Idols, wealth or fashion, 


May, like me, each maiden wise 
From the fop defend her; 

Learning, sense, and virtue prize, 
And scorn the vain pretender. 


Why the plague should men be sad, 
While in time we moulder? 

Grave, or gay, or-vex’d, or glad, 
We every day grow oider. 


Bring the flask, the music bring, 
Joy will quickly find us; 

Drink and laugh, and dance, and sing, 
And cast our cares behind us. 


D'Israeli, describing a female delineator, 
has the following picturesque expressions. 

< While the fair painter was occupied in des- 
canting on the beauties of Mary and Cleopatra, 
she rolled on her lover two orbs of beauty so 
sparkling, that neither those of Mary or Cleo- 
patra could have told more intelligently the se- 
crets of a bosom, that had gradually guitted its 
gauze.’ | E 


The same writer, speaking of a waspish 
Welchman, introduces a pair of whimsica si- 
miles. l E rO 

‘He was as cold, yet as fiery as a flint from 
his own shire, and as offensive to society, as the 
smell of one of his own lecks.’ 
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Yes, be the same girl that I once could adore, 

My eyes and my heart by thy beauties en- 
chaining, 

Be this! and, in conscience, I think that no more 

Any cause wilt thou fnd for reproof and com- 
plaining. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In liie’s gay morn, young Mary's eve 
With magic transport fir'd my heart; 
With her I vow’'d to live and die, 


But cruel foitune bade us part! ; ; ; ; 
j £ p O that time, which can reason and friendship 


mature, 
Should the frailty of softer affection discover, 
Should declare that, however important and pure, 
Too vain are the sighs and the vows of the 
lover. 


Fate urg’d me to the stormy main ; 
I bade my blooming Lride adieu! 
The loud winds swell'd the watry plain: 
The vessel vanish'd from: her vicw. 


She saw, she dicd.—Blow on ye winds! 


í : And yet, on reflection, perhaps J gave rise 
Ye cannot now distract n.e more ; yet P psig 


To the change and the evils I thus am la- 


a 


Exiract from an Address to the ‘ Friends of the 


British Literary Fund,’ on the Anniversary of the 
Institution, April 12, 1804. 


Written and recited by W. T. Fitzgerald, Esq. 


‘Bless’d be the hour, when first your gen'rous 


care 


Bade Learning hope, and Genius not despair! 
As Spring’s soft show’rs refresh the wint'red 


earth, 


And give to Nature renovated birth, 
So ycu at happy intervals appear, 
The pledge and promise of a fruitful year. 


‘When warm with hope, in life’s aspiring 
morn, 


Dash me, where frost the ocean binds, 


The tints of fancy ev'ry scene acorn ; 


ae Menling 5 Se puss 
OP TANO mE Om Eis BUDEG: shores Obecur'd the sweet radiance that skone in those | The glowing landscape chai ms the scholar ere 
; eyes, And youth believes the fairy prospect true! | 
Since that bright eye, that shone on me, And taught to that tongue the sad art of tor- But soon experience proves his eye betray'd, . 
Clos‘d, in the earth’s cold bosom lies menting. And all the picture darkens into shade. 


Oh death! in kindness sct me free, 


T l The noble fervour of his early days, 
o meet my angel in the skies! 


His thirst of fame, his love of honest praise: 
All that could make bis ardent mind aspire, 
And kindle fair ambition’s sacred fire! 

Like fleeting visions of the heated brain, | 


If so, and my girl can the truant forgive, 
Who too long may her charms and her graces 
have slighted, 
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He will now do his best in contrition to live, 
And be with those charms and those graces 
delighted. 


And do I then wonder, that Julia deccives me, 
When surely there’s nothing in nature more 
common ? | 
She vows to be true, and while vowing, she 
leaves me, 
But could I expect any more from a woman! 


CANZON. 
BY CAMOENS. 
{Viscount Strangford’s Translation. } 
‘ Arvore ! que brando è bello,’ Ec. 
Thou pride of the forest! whose dark branches 


O ! woman, your heart is a pitiful treasure, 
And Mahomet’'s doctrine was not too severe, 
When he thought ycu were only materials of 

pleasure, 


d thinking A spread 
And reason and thinking were out of your | To the sigh of the south-wind their tremulous 
sphere. green, 


And the tinge of whose buds is as rich and as red 


By your heart, when the fond sighirg lover can As the mellowing blushes of maiden eighteen! 


" win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety’s paid; 
But, oh! while he’s blest, Jet him die on the 
minute, 
If he live but a day, he'll be surely betray’d. 
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[The following sarcarm, from the pen of T. Moore, Esq. 
is well aimed at the fustian style of Della Crusa et id 
genus omne. | 


Good reader! if you e’er have seen, 


On thee may the tempest in gentleness blow, 
And the light’nings ef summer pass harm- 
lessly by ; 
Porever thy buds keep their mellowing glow, 


Because in thy shade, as I lately reclin’d, 
The sweetest of visions arose to my view, 
‘Twas the noon of the soul—’twas the transport 


: nea f mind— 
When Phoebus hastens to his pillow, S 
The mermaids, with their tresses green, T'was Ng of moments that ever I 


Dancing upon the western billow: 
If you have seen at twilight dim, 
When the lone spirits’ vesper hymn, 
Floats wild along the western shore ; 
If you have seen through mist of eve 
The fairy train their ringlets weave, 
Glancing along the spangled green 
If you have seen all thisx—and more— 


For this shalt thou still be my favourite tree,— 

In the heart of the poet thou never canst fade ; 

It shall often be warm'd by remembrance of thee, 

And the dream which I dreamt in thy tremu- 
lous shade. 


e 


` God bless me! what a deal you've seen. SONNET. 
— FROM T ; iS, 
SELECTED POETRY. a = BARN eet 
-| STANZAS. [Viscount Strangford’s Translation. ] 


Silent and sluw now freshning breezes blow, 

Where groves of chesnut crown yon shadowy 
stecp, 

And all around the tears of evening weep, 

For closing day, whose vast orb westering slow, 

Flings o'er th’embattled clouds a mellower glow; 

W hile hum of folded herds and murm'ring deep, 

And falling rills, such gentle cadence keep, 

As e’en might soothe the weary heart of woe. 

Yet what to me is eve, what evening airs, 


So you say, that my looks now no longer convey 

The language that once was to you most de- 
lighting ; ; 

This you say, but forget, at the same time to say, 

How long you have ceased to be also inviting. 


Restore me the dimple that played on the cheek, 
And the eyes in mild lustre so gratefully beam- 


i ngs , i Or falling rills, or ocean’s murm’ring sound, 
And the ee that in accents of music would | While sad and comfortless I seek in vain 
BPCak, l Her, who, in absenc ” joy 
7 , ’ , IM absence, turns my joys to cares, 
When n love and of hope my fond bosom was | Andas l cast my listless glances round, 
EATEN E. | Makes varied scenery but varied pain ? 


Thy branches still wave to the southernly sigh.. 


Dissolve in poverty, and end in pain. 
Timid—abash’d—he seeks a patron’s eye— 

His modest voice, half stifled with a sigh, 

Can all his complicated sorrows shew, 
Or tell the hist’ry of an author’s woe: | 
The gift of eloquence in vain he tries, 

Grief in his heart, and want before his eyes! 
Accents on which the charm’d attention hung, 
Then lose their pow’r, and falter on the tongue: 
Check'd by cold looks, he hopeless turns away 
And like the valley’s lily shuns the day! 

But you shall seek him in his lonely shade, 

And, when by all deserted, bring him aid; 

Raise to bright hopes, and stimulate to fame 

The bard, who else had died without a name. 
Unseen you bless—and what you nobly gite, 
Assists the press, and bids it’s vot’ries live: 

Let no cold policy your aid withhold, 


| Because some prostitute, that press fer gold; 


Some Proteus writers, varying with the hour 
The tools ef faction, or the slaves of pow’: 
Whose venal pens corruption still may buy, =, 
To hide the truth, and propegate the lie! 


| For, though the letter’d garden may disclose 


The night-shade mingled with the fragrant rose; 
Shall we the rich and free parterre destroy, 
Because some poison grows? some weeds annoy: 
And while we thus a rude reform pursue, 
Root up the evil and the blessing too? 


The Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Kent, are mem: | 
bers of the Society of ‘Friends to the Literary Fad. 


EPIGRAMS. r 
Dick, often drunk, when crop-sick, gravely swore; 
‘That, whilst he breath’d, he never would drink 

more ; l 

Dick daily tipsy grows, nor perjur’d thinks 
Himself, but swears he breathes not, whilst he 
drinks. | 
35 | 


On Incledon’s late Escape fram Shipwrecks 


The potent God, that rules the wave, F 
Heard * Cease rude Boreas,’ pierce the clouG; 

And quiv'ring o'er the liquid graves 
Gave back the Syren in his shroud 


Lon. pap 
starrer sarin E cies 
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THE BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 


LETTER II. 


I continued at the supreme court of judica- 
ture, listening and observing, until the important 
juncture, when Theophilus Parsons, ‘ THE GIANT 
OF THE LAW, as he is aptly denominated, opened 
his impressive argument. ‘To a mind, naturally 
acute, comprehensive, mighty, and original, he is 
said to unite a memory so retentive, that what 
he has once added to the rich store of his under- 
standing, no lapse of time, no pressure of occu- 
pation, canever arrest. This treasure of profes- 
aional knowledge is the inexhaustible fund, 
whence the unlearned, and the indolent obtain 
their daily supplies of precedent and authority ; 
for he imparts his intellectual wealth, with the 
liberal indifference of one, who feels the unrival- 
Jed ascendancy of his own attributes and aéquire- 
ments. I had the pleasure of measuring, with 
all the faculties I possess, the ee his 
mind with the Management of an intricateleause, 
brought for the enormous sum of four h 


ndred 
thousand dollars, against the heir of the latk lieu- 
tenant governor of the commonwealth. Lfound 
the general opinien, previous to the opening of 
the case, against the probability of the plaintiff's 
recovering more than thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, and under an inferior genius, it is to be 
presumed, such would have been the award. Ne- 
. ver have I found greater legal ability, nor more 
professional faithfulness, than were displayed by 
Mr. Parsons, upon this interesting occasion, 
The opposite counsel were the attorney general, 
and Samuel Dexter, men of distinguished Lalents, 
and respectable standing; but compared with 
the brilliancy of his mind, all other vividness ap- 
peared dim, every plow of the imagination faint 
and colourless. In fine, the pre-eminent powers 
of this man, his laborious research, his strong 
and comprehensive view of each circumstance, 
and his judicious arrangement of the whole; ob- 
tained for his client the extraordinary sum of one 
hundred and six thousand dollars, which has al- 
. most made me a convert to the opinion of the 
great Frederic, upon the propriety of shackling 
or restraining the ascendancy of genius, nor per- 


gnitting that to influence the decrees of Justice. ' 


A mere statement of facts, piven in com mon-place 
terms, would probably have bestowed on the 
plaintiff his forty thousand dollars, and prevented 
the ivsolvency of the poor heir at Jaw. Respect- 
ing Mr. Parsons, I find it a general sentiment to 
anticipate success, wherever he is engaged, and 
to consider the palm of victory as decidedly his 
due. Hence, most fortynate are thev, whose 
alacrity shall first possess his assistance: and 
hence. the mulupljcity of bis employ ments, and 
the honourable assiduity, with which be devotes 
hiinseli to the interest of his client, would insure 
him a princely fortune, were his disposition rapa- 
Gious, or in any degrec avaricious. But, liberal 
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ealant shave aiei PRETA VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STYDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDUI.G’p.” 


COW PER. 


eee 
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in his temper, and moderate in his desires, at 
the head of his honourable profession, his fees 

are said not to be proportionate to his individual 

importance, and extortion of every kind a stran- 

ger to the character of his practice and his 

propensity. 

Theophilus Parsons has been announced, by 
some fastidious foreigners, as the only lawyer, in 
the genuine, and most extensive sense of the 
term, that America has produced. This is sa y- 
ing too much—He is, indisputably, the first, the 
most learned in authorities, the most powerful in 
argument, of the greatest ingenuity in foiling his 
Opponent—Of a wit, impromptu and sarcastic, 
while his astonishing mind, always at home, now 
plunging into the deep and intricate recesses of 
unexplored jurisprudence, then lightly skim- 
ming round the flowery fields of fancy, ever 
superior, and never trivial, even in trifles, with a 
heart of benevolent feelirgs, untainted by avarice, 
and unwarped by ambition, a morelity unim> 
peached and unsuspected, and a temper marked 
by forbearance and good humour, that disarms 
enmity, and turns aside the arrows of professional 
envy and rivalship, it were to be presumed that 
respect and affection, like handmuids, would at- 
tend, and honours would court his acceptance. 
This is not found, and why it is not, would, toa 
merely speculative understandinj:, appear absurd 
or nugatory. Sill, for aman, thas chndowed. thus 
dignihed, there remain private respect, indivi- 
dual affection, and universal applause. Were 
this a world of angels, it might be tnus; but The- 
ophilus Parsons, with a mind, in which the amia- 
ble, the great, and the good, are blended, has 
constitutional negligences, characteristic peculi- 
arities, and incidental deficiencies. W hence, 
those who shrink from his superiority, take shel- 
ter in his imperfections, and derive consolation 
from the blemishes, that äppear to mingle with 
his attributes, Secluding himself from the circles 
of gay life, and never partaking the conversation 
of that sex, which refines and civilizes, no atten- 
tions are lavished upon his person, no regard be- 
“stowed upon the decorums of fashion, and though 
not naturally ugly, he becomes, by these means, 
both uncouth and unpolished; and, while the sub- 
limity of his genius should intitle him to undimi- 
nished admiration, the cut of his coal, the sy'ange- 
ness of his wig, or the colour of his me kcloth, 
are the abjects of exulting remark, and the sub- 
jects of reprcehension. In this respect, as in many 
others, like the chief justice of the United States, 
Mr, Parsons disregards or despises every external 
ultention to dress, or address, appearmy in his 
Own person rather to consylt what will deform or 
repel, than the neatness of habiliment, or the 
grace of decoration, It may be urged by the be- 
lore-named philosopher, that truly the coat, a 
man happens to put on, does nat change the ori- 
ginal character of his mind—possibly, not wholly 
hor. essentially, jet we are told by the poet, 


‘* Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.” 


Hence. a careless disregard to cleanliness, and 


propriciy of apparel, dus a tendency to dini 


nish } resentment; he dc 
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self-respect, and indirectly deprive us of the es- 
timation of others, by generating familiarity, and 
contracting that distance which separates the ex- 
treme of character. To speak the Plata ianguace 
of truth and experience, it is most certuin, that 
while we consent to live with the men of this 
world, and to be seen by the women of it, a mo- 
derate and modest attention to its fashions, its 
Customs, its social and its public regulations, is 
important to the greatest, as much as to the feast, 
if we would command respect, conciliate estecn:, 
oreven be rescued froin the catting contempt of 
derision. Theophilus Parsons is beyond all this; 
planting his pleasures where his honours have 
grown so thick upon him, decidedly the greatest 
man in Massachusetts, desiring no recreations, 
and ordinary delights, it may be asked, why is he 
not called to grace, and to govern, cither in the 
cabinet, or the senates of the nation? Asa rhe- 
toriciary more solid than ornamental, his voice 
not melodious, but powerful, and less provincial 
than many of his brethren, his manner irresisti- 
bly impressive, and his political knowledge in 

Proportion to his other acquirements, why are 

these elevated properties confined tothe ordinary 

or extraordinary calls of jurisprudence? Of this 

problem, frequently urged by me in different so- 

cicties, I have obtained the fullosing solutior, 

Mr. Parsons has long been the leader of a poli- 

tical t Tante, as itis terned, which, in avowed 

Opposition to the republican or democratic pow- 

ers, that now hold the reins, and direct the vechi- 

cle of the Supreme authority, no situation, ade- 

quate to his merit and pretensions, can be offered 

for his advancement, aud way he was not sought 

under the former administrations, is to be ac- 

counted for on other Principles, sace, as a dis- 

tinguished member of the convention for forming 

the present Federal Constitution, bis political 

knowledge was greatly conspicuous ; but dizdain- 

ing the lure-of office, and inemulous of public ho- 

hours, though persevering and inftexible in hiş 

party-opinions, he seeks no personal benefit, is too 

clłevated for patronage, and too independent for 

recompence. Tbhisis well understood; and when 

Mr. Adams, in the date and last hours of his pe- 

rished authority, attempted to bestow upon him a 

transient, and perhaps equivocal advancement, 

with that straightness, and dignity of mind, which 

are truly his own, he instantly rejected the bene- 

fi:, that, induced by no personal friendship, could 

confer no additional honour. 

Finally, it is my opinion, and you, my dear 
Soseo, Will value it accarding to its worth, that 
among the first civilians of our own country, and 
before the greatest Judicary it has ever produced, 
Theophilus Parsons would be estimated, honour. 
ed, and preferred, as one, whose attributes entith-d 
him to the enmobling character of a GREAT LAW- 
YRRe 


[To be continued. } 
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begun it, and sent the first sheet of it to the man- 
ager. ‘The motives which led him to the first, 
appear in the preface to the play; what indu- 
ced him tothe latter, he has described in a Ictter 
to Mr. Hoole, dated November 5, 1773. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, wherein he acquaints me, that you seemed 
sorry that Mr. Garrick had seen a proof shest of 
the preface to my play. Mr. B. also expressed 
his surprise how he should have obtained it, and 
supposed that some person who wished me ill, 
had sent it, that be might be prepared to preju- 
dice the public against me. 

‘The truth is, I sent it to him in a blank cover. 
Let him be prepared ashe will. Halfa year ago 
I declared my resolution to my friend Mr. Bos- 
well. He wrote me two earnest dissuasive letters, 
but in vain. I have maturely considered every 
circumstance; I have passed the Rubicon, and I 
will proceed. Ina letter to Mr. Boswell, sent off 
only three days ago, I told him that I should 
look upon any farther dissuasive as thus, in plain 
English: ‘ What do you think the public will 
mind such a scribbler as you? No, my friend, 
take my advice fold your hands together, submit 
to the infallibility of Mr. Garrick, and starve.” 
l} have also cited the same sentence in a letter 
naw on the table, to governor Johnstone. ‘1 have 
passed the Rubicon, I say, but I am nota Kenrick. 
No friend shall blush for me. I know what [ owe 
to them and to myself. If I am possessed of 
anv satirical abilities, Mr. G. shall feel them. I 
have planned a new Dunciad, of which he is the 
hero. As soonas I finish the Lusiad, I shall 
sct about it. If youthink proper, you may men- 
tion this in any company.’ 

He was afterwards advised to try its fate on the 
Edinburgh theatre, but governor Johnstone 
thinking it mightinterfere with the completion of 
the Lusiad, recommended him to lay it entirely 
aside, until the transiation was finished. To this 
he consented; and when the Lusiad was finished, 
another friend recommended to him to revise the 
play, and offer it to Mr., Harris. ‘This was ac- 
cordingly done, but was still ugsuccesstul. After 
this repulse he relinquished all expectations of 
advantage from the theatre, though he afterwards 
permitted a person to show the unfortunate play 
to Mr. Sheridan, and here too it had the same 
success as wy the other managers. Had he 
lived. be always declared his intention of printing 
it inthe cofiection of his wo’. 3. 

‘The approbation which had crowned his trans- 
lation of the Lusiad, and the respectable name 
which he had now attained in the literary world, 
soon banished from his mind the mortifications 
he suffered from the ill success of his tragedy. 

The first edition of the Lusiad being soon sold, 
he immediate!y prepared a second, with tinprove- 
ments, which was published in June 1778. For 
this Mr. Mortimer presented him with an etching, 
and on the death cf that excellent artist, Februa- 
ty 4,1779, he wrote an epitaph for him. 

In 1779 he published a pamphlet, entitled € A 
candid examination of the reasons for depriving 
the East India Company of its charter, con- 
tained in the history and management of the 
Kast India Company, from its commencement to 
the present time; together with striciares on 
some of the self- contradictions and historical er- 
rors of Dr. Adam Smith, in his reasons for the 
abolition of the said company, 4to. 


About this time, some of his friends had it in 
contemplation to recommend him to the notice 
of his majesty, as worthy of a pension. Doctor 
Lowth, bishop of London, from a knowledge of 
his virtue and talents. intimated his readiness to 


sive him ordination, with a promise of some pro-. 


vision in the church; but this mode of life was 
rot agrecable to his cisposition. 
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While the scheme of publishing his poems by | 
subscription, was ripening, in which, from the 
exertions of his friends, he had great reason to 
hope for success, his friend governor Johnstone 
was in May 1779, appointed to the command of 
the Romney man of war, and he immediately of- 
fered to appomt him his secretary, in order that 
he might partake of any good fortune which 
mightattend the cruise. So strict was his regard 
to the engagement he had previously made with 
his friends, trom whom he had received a few sub- 
scriptions for his poems, that it was found a very 
dificult task to persuade him to accept this offer. 
It was at length suggested to him, that anew si- 
tuation would open a new scene, which would ena- 


pointed by the commodore joint agent for the 
prizes which were taken. At this place he was 
considered as the translator of the Lusiad, and re- 
ceived with the most flattering marks of attention. 
There, and in the neighbourhood, he remained 
for more than six months, 

During his stay, he composed his Almada Hill, 
an epistle from Lisbon, published in quarto, 
1741; and collected some particulars concerning 
the history, manners, and customs, of the Portu- 
guese, which he never arranged. 

The Royal Academy being opened while he 
was at Lisbon, he was present at the ceremony of 
its commencement, and had the honour to be ad- 


mitted a member, unde? the presidency of one of 


the most illustrious characters of the age, prince 
don John of Braganza, duke of Lafoens ; who pre- 
sented him with his own portrait, as a mark of 
his regard. 

On his return to England, it was thought ne- 
cessary that he should stay in London, to attend 
the proceedings in the courts of law, respecting 
the condemnation of some prizes; and he did not 
therefore attend the commodore during his las? 
expecition to the Cape of Good Hope, nor did he 
any more go to sea. ; 

ln 1782, he came forward as an advocate for 
Chatterton’s title, in the Rowleian controversy, and 
published an ironical pamphlet, intitled, ¢ The 
Prophecy of queen Emma,an ancient ballad, lately 
discovered, written by Johannes ‘Curgottus, prior 
of Durham, in the reign of William Rufus; to 
which is added, by the editor, an account of the 
discovery, and hints towards a vindication of the 
authenticity of the poems of Ossian and Rowley,’ 
octavo. | 

On the 6th of June, 1782, he married Miss 
Tomkins, daughter of the person with Whom he 
resided at Forest-Hill, while he was engaged in 
translating the Lusiad. 

The fortune he acquired under commodore 
Johnstone, now enabled him to retire to literary 
leisure and independence. He accordingly took 
a hou.e at Wheatly, a few miles from Oxford, 
where he devoted his vacant timetoa revision of 
his poetical works and tragedy, which he pro- 
posed publishing by subscription. 

The efficient patronage of commodore Jolin- 
stone will be remembered to his honour. On the 
death of his real friend and patron, May 24, 1787, 
he showed his affection and gratitude to his me- 
mory, in some clegiac verses, a copy of which he 


sent to the gallant Lord Rodney, begging his opi- 


nion and correction of the first note, and he re- 
ceived the following answer, dated Albcmarle 
street, May, 16, 1788. ‘Nothing can give me 
more real pleasure, than the affection and grati- 
tude shown by you tothe memory of our worthy 
friend George Johnstone. It is impossible for me 
not to approve of the yerses of the translator of 
the Lusiad, which, without flattery, in my poor 


ble him to add what might render his volume 
still more acceptable to his subscribers; under 
this impression ke engaged, and fulfilled his ap- 
pointment during the remainder of the year. 

In November he arrived at Lisbon, and was ap- 


opinion, are equal, if not superior, to Pope’s tran- 
slation of the Iliad. It is impossible not to be 
pleased with both.. Both instil into our minds 
the glorious idea of doing our duty to our coun- 
try, and that life without honour is a burden. 

€ Your note relative to the intelligence sent me 
in 1761, I think full enough. The intelligence 
was of that consequence, that without it, every 
Spanish province in the West Indies had been 
prepared, as I did not receive orders from 
England ull Martinique was taken, and ¥ had 
sailed to attack Domingo, in which time my 
cruisers had taken every Spanish packet that 
had sailed from Spain with the declaration of 
war. And the very day I received Mr. John- 
stone’s dispatches, I sent them to Jamaica, desir- 
ing the governor to lay an émbargo, and the ad- 
miral to seize all Spanish ships; which was done 
accordingly, and the Spanish governors, totally 
ignorant of the war, till Sir George Pococke and 
the British fieet came in sight, some months 
afier, off the Havannah Mr. Johnstone, there- 
fore, may be properly said to have taken the 
Havannah. : 

‘With infinite pleasure I beg you will put me 
down asa subscriber to your works, and beg you 
will do me the honour of calling upon me, when 
you come to town.’ i 

During the last years of bis life, he occasione 
ally afforded some assistance to the European 
Magazine, the Fragments of Leo, and several of 
Reviews of books came from his hand. In Sepe 
tember 1788, at the request of a friend, he wrote 
a song called Eskdale Braes, in honour of the 
place of his birth, a country most beautifully Ar- 
cadian, m the center of that district, on the bor- 
der of Scotland, which is thus described by Dr. 
Percy, in his ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Po- 
ctry,’* Most of the finest old Scottish songs have 
the scene laid within twenty miles of England, 
whichis indeed all poetic ground, green hills, re- 
mains of woods, clear brooks. The pastoral 
scenes remain; of the rude chivalry of former 
ages Rappily nothing remains, but the ruins of 
tLe castles.’ 

This song, in commemoration of a spot, tn it- 
selfof little importance, bu: dignified by the birth 
of heroes. who have bled in defence of their 
country, and poets, who have given new harmoe 
ny to the language, was intended to be set to 
music by James Belmain, Esa. commissioner of 
the excise, and brother-in-law to commodore 
Johnstone; so that we should have an Eskdale 
song, written by a bard of Eskdale, and set to 
music by anative of the sume filace. 

Yhis was the last composition he lived to finish 
After a short illness, he died at Wheatly in Ox- 
fordshire, October 25th, 1739, in the 53th year 
of his age. He was buried at Wheatly. He left 
a son, with but a scanty provision, whom his ex- 
ecutors, Francis Wase, Esq. of Guat Milton, 
Oxfordshire, and Mr. William Ballantyne, mer- 
chant, Savage Gardens, have placed with the Re- 
verend Mr, Nailorat Hammersmith.in order that 
he may be qualified for admission, on the foun- 
dation of Winchester coilege. 

liis Poems, including the pieces formerly 
printed separately, except, © Providence,’ with 
the ‘Sorceress,’ and other original pieces, and the 
tragedy ofthe ‘Siege of Marseilles,’ were collect- 
ed and published by subscripticn, in one volume, 
quarto, 1794, with some * Anecotes’ of his life Stin 
which are comprised several letters from the late 
Lord Lyttleton,’ with the benevolent purpose of 
raising a sum to assist the education and provi- 
sion of his sone His Poems, reprinted from the 
edition 1794, with his verses on fussing through 
the Parliament Close of Ecknburgh, at midnight, and 
some smaller pieces, selected from the Introduc- 
tion to the Lusiad, and the ¢ Anecdotes’ of his life, 
arc now, for the first time, received into a col- 


a 


lection of classical English poetry. His poem on 

Providence he himself thaught too incorrect for 

republication. 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT BAGE. AUTHOR OF ‘MOUNT 

BENNETH.’ 

(The following slight sketch of the witty author of 
‘6 Hermaprong® was addressed by his friend Hutton 
of Derby to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Bage, however reprehensible forwant of ortho- 

` doxy, is certainly eminenr in that class of lpovelists, 
who strive to make men merry as well as võte. His 
characters are well gronped, his stories narrated with 
humour, his style is always sprightly, and his moral 
useful.) eoo 

I waited, and earnestly wished, to see in your 
Magazine some memoirs of the late worthy Mr. 
Robert Baze. But none appearing after so ur- 
gent a solicitation, I think myself bound to pay a 
tribute to a departed friend whom i dearly lov- 
ed, who stood one of the first in my esteem, 

-whom I have known perhaps longer than any 
man living, and with whom I have lived in the 
closest friendship fifty years. 

This uncomman but excellent man was born 
Feb. 29, 1728, at Darley, a hamlet in the parish 
of St. Alkmond’s, Derby, where his father 
worked a paper-mill. Though he lived to the 
age of seventy-three, he could not celebrate 
more than eighteen birth-days. 

His mother died soon after his birth, when his 
father removed to Derby, but kept the mill. He 
quickly married a second wife, and, as I resided 
in the same street, and near him, I well remem- 
ber he buried her In 1732. He soon procured 
another, buried her, and ventured upon a fourth, 
who survived him. 

Robert was put to school, so that I did not 
perfectly know him till 1735, when he was seven 
years old. He had made at that.age such a pro- 
press in letters, that he was the wonder of the 
neighbourhood: he was then in the Latin tongue. 
My father often held him up to me for imitation, 
T being much bigger and older. I was then but 
little acquainted with him. for he moved in a 
sphere more elevated than I. At this time he 
was completely master of the manual exercise, 
and T saw him instructing some voung men. 
He afterwards was trained to his father’s busi- 
ness. 

In about 175) he married a young lady. who 
possessed four accomplishments which seldom 
meet inone woman, fortune, beauty, good sense, 
and prudence; I might adda fifth, necessary for 
the peace of a familv, good nature. I have rea- 
son to think he found more happiness m domes- 
tic life than is usnally experienced. Having em- 
braced the marriage state, he entered upon a 
paper-mill at Elford, four miles from Tamworth, 
which he conducted to the time of his death. 

Some men's capacity opens at a late day, and 
some wither soon after the meridian of life, but 
Robert Bage’s opened and shut with his exist- 
ence. His gnlivening sun shone with vigour 
during a lone period of ‘years. His talents, 
humanity, honour, and generosity, appeared, 
through the whole of his life, conspicuous to all: 
who knew him. F could bring numberless inci- 

- dents to establish every trait of his character: 

but as this would lead me into too wide a field, I 

shall confine myself to one or two proofs to each 

“assertion. . The powers of Ais mind were amaz- 

ingly strong; these, in the early part of-his life 
have already been noted. During my acquaint- 
ance with him he learnt music, and the French 
and Italian languages, withouta master. Being 
inclined, in 1760. to learn the abstruse branches 
of mathematics, he apphed to Thomas Hanson, 
+ acelvbrated teacher, and spent a night in Bir- 
ainghsm oncea week for instruction. As F was 
éntimate with both, I somclimes attended, and 
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‘before the scholar had been a month, I could 


easily perceive, though no adept myself, he was 
able to teaeh his master, nay, even set him fast. 
Perhaps part of this victory might arise from 
the easy fluency with which Mr. Bage delivered 
himself, while the master of figures was better 
formed for thinking than speaking. 


< His humanity will appear from his treatment 
of his servants, and even his horses, who all 
loved him, and whom he kept to old age. 


Trade, which is thought to corrupt the mind, 
made no snch impression upon his. His dealings 
were stamped with rectitude; he remarked tome, 
“ Fraud is beneath a man.” He had no other 
love for mcncy than to use it, or he might have 
left a much larger property than he did. In 
February, 1756, he asked me to spend the even- 
ing with him. He proposed a connection (not a 
partnership) which I accepted, and which con- 
tinued, with small variations, according to the 
mutations of time, till the day of his death. 
From that date, perhaps, I have paid bim 5001. 
a year, upon the average, and always with p/ea- 
sure, which proves the simple point, Iwas treated 
with honour. During this long course of forty- 
five years he never gave me one cause of com- 
plaint. His honour, and peaceable temper, will 
farther appear from a remark be made while we 
travelled in a chaise from Wolsey-bridge to Tam- 
worth, in October 1795—he had then been in 
partnership with a person in another concern 
near fifteen years—“ that they never had one 
word of difference since they met.” | 


His generous cast of mind will appear from 
two, among many, incidents. I accidentally 
remarked that, “I had seen a distant relation of 
his, who was out of employment.” —“ Give him, 
(says he) upon my account (though he did not 
know hip five shillings a week till he gets into 
work.” ‘When the rioters, in 1791, bad ciuelly 
destroved my, property to a large amount, and 
obliged me, with my family, to ren away-wi 
a shilling, and none durst take us in, we diove, 
among other places, to the castle at Tamworth. 
I asked the people of the iomif they knew me? 
“ No.”"—*¢ I bave no money to pay my way, or 
property to pledge.” Their looks fell. * } am 
known to Mr. Hage, of Elford, whom I will re- 
quest to pay my bill.” Their looks and my credit 
iose together. He cheerfully paid it, blamed 
me for not coming to his house, and I could never 
prevail upon him to accept a return. ` 


With all these rich zalents and rare endow- 
ments he was mild in the extreme; an enemy to 


“nomen, and, I believé, never had one himselt. 


His reason for becoming an author was singu 
lar, and such as would have driven another out of 
authorship. I shall state the cause, and deliver 
the result as given me by himself in the chaise 
above-mentioned. About the year 1765 he was 
induced to enter into partnership with three gen- 
tlemen in a wholesale iron-manufactory. ‘Phe 
pursuit continued -about fourteen years, then dis- 
solved, when it appeared he had lost a sum, 
which I have now forgotten, perhaps 15901. 
Fearing the distress of mind would overcome 
him, he took up the pen to turn the sircam of 
sorrow into that of amusement; a scheme wor- 
thy a philosopher. His first productioa was 
Mount. Herneth, in 1781, which be sold for 39i. 
His succeedine works followed nearly upon the 
same terms. The public are in possession of his 
writings, and have given him tn ample return of 
praise. Lxcellentas they are, yet, in my opinion, 
his private letters, of which I must bave received 
more than a thousand, surpass thew. They are 
replete with vivacity, witty turns, and fine hu- 
nour, spoptaniously springing, withput effort, 
irom the hearpe - a y 


A sketch of this amiable man may be seen in 


sesses a niche among the worthies of that place. 
I shall transcribe the passage. 

“ If we find a pleasure in drawing a valuable 
character which has é-/t the stage, that pleasure 
must be double when we treat of those who still 
adorn it; because we revere both the cheracter 
and the mau. ‘This, in the present case, is my 
pleasing task. The men I now delineate is a 
native of Deiby, but left it at an early period. 
He amuses the world and himself with novel pro- 
ductions of a superior class, us Mount Henneth, 
Barham Downs, The Fair Syrian, James Wal- 
lace, &c. wherein is an excellent picture of lif, 
a full display of character and sentiment. These 
have travelled to the continent, passed through 
the Frankfort-press, and appeared to the world 
in a German habit. 

“ Although fortune never made him conspi- 
cuous in the great world, she gave him what 
was preferable, affluence and content. In di- 
recting a paper-mill may be found that head 
which is able to direct empires; that judgment, 
which can decide in difficult cases ; a penetration, 
which can fathom the human heart, and compre- 
hend various systems of knowledge; a genius, 
which constitutes the companion for Newton in 


‘philosophy, for Handel in music, for Euclid in 


mathematics; a master of the living and dead 
languages, and all, like the wealth of a merchant 
who rises from nothing, acquired by himself. 
Nay, I should even rank him with that learned 
body, the physicians, if he were not defective in 
the art of killine.—That rectitude, which is 
rarely found, is here obscured from the public 
eye, but is a pearl of great price, and a credit 
to our species. Though a diminutive figure, 
yet one of the most amiable of men; and though 
barely a Christian, yet one of the best, I have 
known him fifty-six years; his friendship is an 
honour; I have long possessed it; to which [ 
Shall ad’ another, by writing his name with my 
ern Sucu he frown at this liberty, I will 
take twice as much: should he retort, I will 
take my revenge by drawing a complete charac- 
ter; for he has awply Nyrnished meewith mate- 
rials.” ` > 

This worthy man-afterwarls charged me with: 
too strong a colouring. I tokt him im reply, € 
was not used to heap praise uponany man wholes 
sale, therefore took every expression to pieces, 
and skewed him the firm foundation on which I 
built. He seemed satisiicd, and returned a 
smile. : 

Four or five months prior to his death, he paid 
mea visite | was secretly alarmed to observe 
his countenance changed, his constiuiion break- 
ing, as if threatening a dissolution. When we 
parted, 1 took what I thought an everlasting 
farewell, As he went out of the house, he shook 
hands with my nephew (a boy of thirteen}, and 
suid. with a smile, “Farewcl, wy dear lad, we shall 
meet again in heaven!" Though spoken in the 
jocular stile, it scemed to indicate a sensibility 
of his approaching end. 

Still declining, and attended with feverisa 
symptoms, but sensible to the last, he left the 
world September 1, 1801, after a life of seventy- 
uree years, six mouths, and one day. 

His ‘person was of a smallish size, about five 
feet three inches, and of a spare hanit, nat robust, 
but bis constitution good. He left an amiable 
widow to lament his loss, by whom he had three 
sons; one of them died a young man, an afic- 
tion he severely felt. the others are ‘in geniecl 
situations, and inherit a large portion el their 
father’s talents. 

Wiiiram HUTTON, 


Birmingham, Dec. 5, 18C Le 


Hutton's History of Derby, 1791, where -he pos- - 
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p ORIGINAL CRITICISM. by an example. Suppose that the legislature of / cribing the experiment, It is scarcely necessary 

any one of the states should enact a law, which | to add, that these Papers defy all attempts to 

[From the Monthly Arthelogy.J shauld impair the obligation of contracts. Th’ | analyse them, even if there Were any inducement 

| Would directly infrinpe a principle of the Fede- | to undertake the task. The same remark may 

ral Constitution, which is of superior obligation; | be applied to the §reater number of the articles 

and therefore it would require in the state a | contained in, this Volume. We shall therefore 

power, independent of the legislature, to declare i i i 
such law null. 

As this pamphlet is very short, we make no 
extracts, but refer our readers to the original. The 
author writes with the facility of one, accustomed 
to composition. His style is plain, and derives 
no aid from rhetorical graces. A spirit of can- 
dor pervades the work. The political opinions 
are stated with an independence, which is worthy 
Of praise ; to advocate the independence of the | 
judiciary is a most unpopular task in these demo- 
cratic days. The author*® was formerly, we are 
told, a disciple of the dominant party in Penn- 
sylvania. But disgusted with the excesses of 
hts party, he has ceased to minister to its rage. 
Many honest minds have been perplexed with a 
similar thraldom: but few have had the courage 
to throw off the yoke; fewer still to vindicate 
their independence with dignity and success. 

R. 


The Constitutionalise: addressed to men af all par- 
parties in the United S:ates. By an American. 


“ Towards the preservation of your government and 
the permanency of your present happy state, is re. 
quisite: not only that you discountenance irregular 
apposition to its acknowledged authority; but also— 
that you resist, with. care, the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the pretext.” 

WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia: Maxwell, 1804. 


The object of this little pamphlet is to expose 
some of the wild, political heresies of the pre- 
sent day. It is addressed to “ men of al} parties,” 
but it is more particularly designed fur the me- 
ridian of Pennsylvania, where the whirlwinds of 
democracy rage without controul, and threaten to 
Sweep away in their course every vestige of the 
republican principle. The author endeavours 
to elucidate and establish, in this work, the truth 
of the following position :——that the judicial de- 
partment of government, in this country, pos- 
Sesses the legitimate power of declaring null and 
unoperative any act of the legislature, which is 
céntrary to the constitution. He supports this 
doctrine by the authority of judge Tucker, of 
Virginia, in his learned and elaborate notes on 
the commentaries of Sir William Blackstone ; 
by the opinion of Mr. Patterson, one of the 
‘judges of. the Supreme Court of the United 
States, expressed ip his charge to the jury in the 
case of Dorrance, lessee against Sanborn; by an 
appeal to the history of other nations; and by 
strong and animated reasoning. 


In the course of this work, the author men- 
tions a curious experiment, which is worthy the 
attention of politicians. Dy the first constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, a tribunal, denominated 
the council uf errors, was created for the sole pur- 
pose of preserving the constitution. It Was the 
duty of this to inquire, ‘i whether the constitu- 
tion had been preserved inviolare, and whether 
the executive and legislazive branches had per- ! 2 A 
formed their duty, as ¢uardians of the’ people, | ble, upon those discoveries, which his total want 
or exercised other or greater powers than those, | Of genius for philosophizing has obliged him to 
with which they Aad been constitutionally in- leave to men who did little mere, in the way of 
vested.” This rtibunal accordingly undertook, practice, then repeat his experiments. Upon 
at various times, to specify Cases, in which they these SIX articles we shall content ourselves 
Judged, that the constituuon bad been violated. { With offering a few very general Criticisms. 
Many of the alleged infringements were perpe- In the first place, the experiments, where 
trated by legislative acts. But this censorial tri- | they are at all uncommon, have evidently been 
bune did not answer the Purposes of its institu- | Made with impure substances. We should ex- 
tions A temporary dependant body, chosen | ceed all bounds, were we to quote examples of 
immediately by the people, with the righe tof results, which are obvieusly owing to the pre- 
eomplain, but without the power to reform pub- sence of extraneous matters, although they are 
lic abuses; it was regarded wih contempt in ascribed by Dr. Priestley to the exhibition of 
Proporion to its weakness. This experiment ; certain simple and homogeneous substances. 
demonstrated to the framers of the present con- | All his assertions, in those cases, should evident. 
stitution of Pennsylvania, the wisdom and neces. | ly have been made with respect to the impurities, 
sity of vesting the power of judging laws as well not the bodies, which he pretended to use. 
as offenders, in men, Permanent by the tenure | Secondly, The language of these tracts 18 full of 


uf office, and independent of the other branches | discordant theory. It is indeed a most uncouth. 
of cavemen ~ and motley assemblage of terms, taken both from 


The Ronianeensse could degrade from the | the old and sig) nomenclature, Lastly, We 
patrician rank any member, whose conduct me- | MUSt be excused for tee Te very great inac- 


l uracy in some of the facts; or'at least, in th 
rited expulsion. Jn like manner, there ought, ie A of Te ae oe pte te E 
In every state, to be a supreme judicial power, | © p , ` 


This in some of these instances, be ccoun- 
co-ordinate wkh the other departments of Boven- j ud fons oa by the first, and partly by the 
Pe meted With authority to blot from the second remark which we have just made. But 
judicial code ever unconstitutional act. The if Jus i 
e - y . the statement in p. 3. that caustic fixed alkali 
au'nor of this pamphlet, shews the necessity of was sent in a state of vapour through Aube con 
such a power by the opinions of political writets, taining iron, and gave an acidulous liquor in the 
ane Y the experience of "istoty, Wherever receiver, is to us utterly incredible, and inex- 
ime legislature ee eee to itself the pa EE tO plicable, upon any supposition, but that of the 
Judge and determine in judicial matters, hberty 7 i 


: : ; Pines grossest inaccurac tither j i . 2 
cannot exist. The correctness of this princinte, Daccuracy, in making or des 


as applicable to our own country, may be shewn 


tions thems.stves, are clearly traced. Mr. Strick» 
land performed these two voyages across the 
Atlantic, in the years 1794 and 1795. The firse 
object of his experiments was, to ascertain the 
existence of a Current, which he suspected tg 
flow as a branch of the gulf stream, in a norther. 
ly or north easterly direction. The observations 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society; 

held at Philadelphia, Sor frometing useful Know- 

ledge. Vol, V. Philadelphia. Dobson. 1802, 


This volume, one of the very few that ever 
issue from the American press, will not, we ap- 
prehend repay the labour of him who may be 
induced to wade though it. It contains a few 
insulated facts of little inportance, and some 
very unsuccessful attempts attheory. The six 
first papers are communicated by Dr, Priestley, 
and are distinguished, if possible, by a more 
eminent want of scientific precision, than even 
his periodical volumes of chemical experiments. 
They are apparently the scourings of his old 
diaries, eked out with some desuliory and incon- 
sistent remarks; a few notices of the present state 
of his ever-varying opinions; and several attacks, 
very temperate indeed, but Proportionably fee. 


also the regularity with which the temperature 
of the sea Varies, according to the Proximity 
of soundings. We shall enable our readers to 
judge for themselves upon these points, by give 
ing a summary of the most important and con- 
clusive trials, 7 
_ The temperature of the water near the Lewes 
island was about 56 degrees of Fahrenheit. F rom 


which the vessel Passed through nineteen degrees 
of longitude, the temperature remained at 58 de- 
Brees, which is supposed by our author to be the 
ordinary heat of the Atlantic, above the latitude 
of 50 degrees in autumn. In longitude 30 de. 
drees 43’ west, the temperature Suddenly rose 
30 degrees, and continued to rise while the vessel 
Passed through eight degrees of longitude; when 
the temperature had increased no less than JO de- 
§rees. Again, the temperature fell in longitude 
41 degrees west, and continued fluctuating be- 
tween 64 and 62 of Fahrenheit. But when the 
vessel had made a little farther Progress, the 
temperature rose to a still bigher degree than 
before; and after remaining tor some time at 
72 degrees, it again fell, and eontinued falling, 
until, in longitude 48 degrees, the thermometer 
Stood at 52 degrees, and the vessel was found to 
be on the great bank east of Newfoundland, 

- The subsequent observations, both in the out. 
ward and home-ward bound voyages, concur to 
shew that at the longitudes above-mentioned, 
the temperature of the Sea rises and falls in the man- 
ner now described; and that on the approach of 
the vessel to soundings, it uniformly falls. There 
is a difference of io less then 20 degrees of Fah 
renheit, between the temperature near the great 
bank, and the temperature on the edge of the gulf 
stream. c 

Tt appears, farther, that in that part of the 
vessel’s course where the great rise was experi- 
enced, vast quantities of gulf weed were observed 
floating, and great shoals of fying fish. This 
circumstance greatly Strengthens the first con- 
clusion which the thermometrical Observations 


-© William Barton, Esq. 
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k * 
its former height. The jonrna!, too, makes -no 
mention of any gulf-weed or flying fishes in this 
partofthe course. ‘Our author accounts for thie 
very singular intermission of the northern branch, 
by supposing some colder current to Bow in from. 
the north-west. But we cannot easily conceive 
such a phenomenon ; and are inclined to sus- 
pect Mr. S:rickland of considerable inaccuracy 
inhisideas upon this matter. How can a stream 
of water be interrupted by a cross stream, or 
cut by such a stream at any angle? If two cur- 
rents meet in an oblique angle, part of the water 
willbe thrown back, and part, will move off in a 
diagonal path. But surely the continuity of one 
stream Can never be interrupted by a new stream 
and the@ resume its former course. We can 
imagine the guif stream to be divided by one 
flowing from the same quarter, in the very same 
direction: But why sl.ould this middle stream 
be colder then the other?—It is, on the other 
hand scarcely possible to figure two streams 
meeting in the same line, without forming an 
indissoluble unions Yet some phenomenon of 
this nature appears to be indicated by the obser- 
vations, if the thermometrical experiments of 
our author can be relied on. Or, perhaps, a 
large bank, or island, divides the gulf-stream in- 
to two, protecting a large portion of the ocean 
in the middle of those currents. Such a suppo- 
sion, indeed, appears to us the most probable 
of any which can be made, to account for the 
observations, a 


Before leaving Mr. Strickland’s very imterest- 
ing paper, we must gratify our readers with rela- 
ting a fact equally. honourable to both of. the 
parties concerned init. Mr. Strickland conceived, 
that the thermometer might be applied to tbe im- 
portant purposes of indicating the approach of 
land, and settling the courses of the great currents. 
For accomplishing the latier object, he proposed 
the equipment of a vessel, which may be devoted. 
to the employment of meking various runs across 


the Atlantic, at diferent latitudes, with persons. 


qualified to conduct thermometrica]l experiments, 
in the manner pointed out by the present paper. 
But he communicated the ether part of his plan 
to the captain of the vessel tn which he sailed; 
aud although this gentleman very naturally en- 
tertained, at first, the strongest prepossession 
ayainst al] such ideas, he was soon prevailed up- 
on, by examining the fesults of Mr. Strickland’s 
observations, to give them ho small degree of 
confidence. l 

' He was at last, ‘so much pleased with the accuracy 
ef the thermometer, and with the security in which he 
had sailed in consequence of it, and so clearly perceived 
the advantage to be der:ved from it in many instances, 
that he declared, he would never more go to sea without 
one.” p. 92. 93. fo 

This circumstance refects.great honour upon 
Captain Allyn, a member of that profession, 
witich of all other, tends most to form habits of 
bigotry and indiscriminate prejudice against 
every imnevation. But, at least equal praise is 
cue to Mr. Strickland, who could secceed in con- 
vneang an old seaman, that the chart and the 
compass are in some cases less faithful guides 
than the thermemeter. 


The nineteenth article, appears, to us, deser- 
ving of sOme attention. ft contains a very brief 
statement of a most singular fact, a fact which, 
if well authenticated, opens a new and curious 
analogy between the babitudes of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Colonel Bull, of Virginia, 
4yentieman, we are told, of info: mation and 
‘erucity, relates, that in diggmg through a rich 
hottom of low ground, well covered with ouk 
ind other trees, his workman discovered, at the 
ruth of between five and six feet, a blossom, 
w: in full bloom, of a lilac colour, growing from 
rooe ‘This proved, upon examination, to be 
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the some kind of bluc flower that grewoan the sur- 
face. But the Colonel thinks, that it must have 
been all along under ground, as the soil was a 
loamy, solid clay,in which large trees Pourished, 
and muat have taken some centuries to form. 
Ifthis unexpected phxnemenon, should prove to 
have been aceurately observed, we shall possess, 
a case of vegetable torpor, similar to the case of 
animals supporting their existence: in the heart 
af blocks and trees. Mire Bull's accountis, howe- 
ver, extremely mearre and unsatisfactory. 

The want of refinement in the arts and in 
belles lettres, is by no means the only circum- 
Stance that distinguishes our kinsmen in Norih 
America, from the inhabitants of the eastexp 
hemisphere. They appear to be proportionally 
deficient in scientific attainments. ‘he volume 
now before us, contains the whole accumulation 
of Ametican discovery and observation, during a 
course of peaceful years. It extends to 328 
pages; of which 89 (including the valuable pdper 
ofour countryman Mr. Strickland) are contribu- 
ted by foreigners; 150 consist of journals kept 
by a person sent to make meteorological and 
astronomical observations, that is, notes of the 
weather, and of the geographical position of cer- 
tain places in the territory of the United States ; 
the remaining 89 pages, upon more general sub- 


jects, are, we believe, the work cf ..mericans; 


and we will venture to say, that of all the acade- 
mical trifles, which have ever been given to the 
world, these 89 pages are the most trivial and 
dull. Our readers will judge with what difficul- 
ty this mite has been collected, when we mention 
the subjects of several communications. 

One article, is a demonstration of the figure 
of the earth, in answer to the hypothesis of St. 
Pierre. Our readers will doubtless feel some 
indignation, at finding that a public scientific Body 
admity into its Transactions, any cominunication 
which can, for a moment tescut the riliculous 
effusions of the sentimentalist, now alluded to, 
from the contempt with which they were univer- 
sally received all over Europe, by every man of 
the slightest pretentions to science. 


. Another paper, contains the description of 
some person’s patent for improved fire places, 
lt is exactly an ill-writien newspaper adver- 
tisement. Two papers are inserted upon the 
culture and cure of peach trees; and, in order to 
eke out the natural deficiency of matter, an essay 
on Vegetables, Polypi, and Insects, by M. de 
Nemours, is adinitted to occupy thirteen pages. 
After looking at the foliowing extracts from this 
nauseous thing our readers will probably arree. 
with us in thinking, that no daily print, on this 
side of the Atlantic, would have inserted it, in 
the vacant space of a column, during the greatest 
scarcity of hewse The following is the introduc- 
tion: i 

‘Hest très facile et peut-être assez naturel, à un ani- 
mal aussi ravageux que Phomme, de traiier avec peude 
cous.dération les plantes qui se laissent dévorer si paisi- 
blement, Si 

* Cependant je ne voudrais pas avoir offensé les Roses. 

‘ Personne n’est plus dispose que moi à croire, avec 
les anciens, que tout arbre est pazyle, ou la prison, 
d’une nymphe.’ p. 104.: 


The following is the conclusion of this paper: 

*Cet oxigéne dont les fleurs sont si avides, et dont 
elles se pénctrent si rapidement, ea si énorme quantité 
pour leur petit volume, est (air vital par excellence. 1) 
les embrase, elles aiment elles jourssent—sont-ce les 
amoun de la plante qu’elles font? sont-ce les lenrs ? ce 
sont tous les deux. La mere ne peut étre entirement insen- 


sible aubonheur de ses enfans, d‘enfans qui font partie de 


$i n propre corps. —1.a plante es devenue papillon; ou poor 
mieux dire elle gest couverte d’une foule de papillons- 
plantee de Yan et de Pautre sexe, qu'elle a tirés de son 
. sein, et qui semblables presqwen taut aux autres papil- 
lons, ont une vie trés courte, la de pensent en volugees 
sans songe à Pentretenir, exhalent leur tendresse en par- 


fume s'occupent avec délices et sans relache de la généra- 
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ticat eree fanent des qu'elle est consommée laissant...au 
fonds d’un ovire... des axfs....fécondés et féconás. 

‘Trouvez vous la parite sufisamment exacte? jugez 
vons encore que la dis ance soit inccmmensurabie entre 
la nymphe: où les n, mphes d'une mimeuse et l'ame d'un 
ciron. . 

t Je ne decide rien. ` Je ne suis qu'un enfant curie x. 
Je yous apporte les Heurs que j'ai cueill’es, et les papt- 
lons que j'ai pu attrapper. Savans professeurs, dices 
moi ce que c'est?’ p. 115. 116. 

Some of the American philosophers them 
selves seem to bave adopted the language of the 
ludicrously sentimental class to which tbe author 
of this singular paper” belongs, and to have 
thought it a good substitute for the eloquence 
and power of fme writing which Providence has 
denied to their race. In p. 55, a naturalist dis- 
cussing the ceuses of the poisonous qualities ob- 
served in some honeys, alludes to a species of 
erica, (we believe the erica vulgaris), by the hame 
of ‘looming heather s and quotes Burns, in ia foot 
note, as his authority. He afterwards talks of 
the bees ‘quaffing of the nectar of the fowers:' 
pe 57. He describes certain savannas, as ‘ finely 
painted with the fowers oi the salmtaangustifolia:’ 
p. 59. Instead of tame bees, he is pleased to say 
‘cultivated dees’ p. 65. This author (Dr. Smith 
Baston) is agreat quoter; and by the manner in 
which he cites, but more especially by his remarks 
upon classical learning, we are inclined to suspect, 
that a man who reads the easier Latin poets may 
not be-met with every day in North America. 

‘The ancients, who, in some repects at least, were 
equal to the moderns, appear to have paid much atten- 
tion to this subject. Virgil and Columella have both told 
us what plants ought to grow about apiaries. It is un- 
neccessary to, repeai, in this place, what the two Romana 
writers have said on the suvject. The Georgics of the 
Mantuan poet are in the hands of every man of taste: 
and the work of Columella should be read, wherever 
agriculture engages the attention of gentlenien.’ p. 69, 

We cannot resist the temptation of transcrib- 
ing the following passage from the same paper. 
The moralizing part of itis truly American ; 
and the epithet applied ta Virgil’s description ot 
Galatea, is one of the most amusing that we have’ 
ever heard beyond the sound of Bow-Bell. Tt 
is only necessary to add, for the information of 
the Americ.n academics, that the quotation is 
noting at all to the purpose, as there ts no ailue. 


sion to Aney from the beginning to the end of ite 

‘To assist, and to direct the labours cf these little 
insects, the knowledge and the hand of man are reynir- 
cd. Lez, then, this inierested being be at least atteniive 
to his own benents and plessures. Let him carefully 
remove from about the habitations of his beces every te- 
tid or poiscnous vegetable, however comely its colcur or 
is form. 
those vegetables which are noxious to himself, In piace 
of these, let him spread the ‘marjoram, and thyme, 
and other plants, ‘ the love of bees,’ and his labours will 
be rewarded. He may, then furnish his table with a 
honey not inferior to that of Mount Hermettus, er 
Athens; nor to that of Sicily, to which Virgil has se 
bariscmeiy alluded in the seventh Eclogue: 

© Nerine Galatea, tbrmo mibi dulcior H, ble, 
F Candiiiior ¢ygnis, bederd formosior alba. 
_ L. 37, $8.’ p. 69. 70. 

Meanly as our redifers may be disposed to 
think of the American scientific circles, they 
appear to be highly prized by their own mem- 
bers. ‘he Society, whose labours we have been 
describing, attacles to isell the name of * Pij- 
losophical,’ with peculiar cagerness; and the 
meeling-house, where the. transactions of its 
members are scraped together and prepared for 
being inaccurately printed, is, in dhe genuine 
dialect of tradesmen, denominated * Philosophi- 
cal fall.’ E E 

We have dwelt longer upon this article than 
its merits justify; not so much for the sake of 
-he work, as for the purpose of stating and sxem- 
piifying a must curious and unaccountable fact-— 
the scarcity'of all but mercantiie ang aguicule- 
ral talents in the New World. 

[Ediubergh Keview) 


In particular, let him be careful to remove 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
: SKETCH OF BUONAPARTE, 
{From a late traveller. } 

After having waited nearly two hours, the band 
playing the Marseilles Hymn, the colours pre- 
ceding him, the signal was given, of the first 
consul’s approach. Attended by his suit of ge- 
neral officers, he first paraded round the ranks of 
the infantry, who were inclosed within the rails. 
‘Lhen proceeding through the great central gates, 
| where I had posted myself, so as to cominend al- 
most the whole of the review, a petition was pre- 
sented to him, which he returned, with mildly 
observing, that he should not receive any un that 
day. A manof diminutive stature, with a sallow, 
bony face, with a meditating eye, there was no- 
thing particularly extraordinary in his counte- 
nance, and his appearance was mean. He had 
a pensive air, seemingly oppressed with thought, 
and the cares of government, and was pale, as 
though he dreaded assassination. He was dres- 
sed even shabbily plain, having on, with a plain 
cocked hat, a plain blue coat, a white waistcoat, 
leather breeches, and turndown boots, as well as 
I observed; though í was too much occupied in 
studying the head, to regard the details. He was 
mounted on a cream-coloured horse. The day 
that [ saw Buonaparte at St. Cloud, he appeared 
cheertul, lively and active ; but this day he looked 
rather gloomy. This gloom about him, perhaps, 
arises from too great an cxertion of the mental 
faculties. I do not know whether it arose from 
the influence of his melancholy, but the whole 
scene was rather a dull one. lt was nothing to 
be compared to the review of the guards by the 
Prince of Wales, in Hyde Park. He marched 
along with doubtful steps, while his seemingly 
exhausted soul dreaded a disaster, and trembled 
at the elevated situatron in which he found him- 
self placed. His situation appeared far from cn- 
viable, and I could not help thinking it quite 


strange and unnatural. 
Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 
VIRG. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“SKETCH OF ABRAHAM TUCKER, ESQUIRE. 


[For our own sake, as well as froma hope, that it may in- 
terest the most cenerad/e of our friends, we have turned 
ovo many pages of bicpraphy, to discover some 
sketch of the author of “ The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued,” one of the most original books to be found in 
the English language, or perhaps in any language. 
Our researches, though long and frequent, have attord- 
ed but very impertect intermation. The following is 
all, which, at present, can be found respecting a man 
of wonderful genius, who united the jarring powers of 
Reason and Fancy, in a manner as beautiful as it is 

w opare J 
Abraham Tucker, Esquire, a curious and ori- 

ginal thinker, was a gentleman of auent fortune, 

and author of * The Light of Nature Pursued,” 

9 vols. octavo, of which the hve first volumes 

were published by himseff in 1768, under theas 

sumed name of ¢ Edward Search, Esquire,’ and 
the four last after his death, tn 1777, as © The 

Posthumous Work of Abraham ‘Tucker, Esq. 

pudlished from his manuscript, as intended for 

the press by the author.” Mr. Tucker lived at 

sichworth castle, near Dorking, in Surrey, an 
estate which he purchased in the early part of his 
life. He married the daughter of Edward Barker, 

Fs uire, by whom he had two daughters, one of 

whom married Sir Henry St. John, and died in 

his lifetime; the other survived, and now lives at 

Betchworth castle. He lost his evesight a few 

years before his death, which happened in 1775. 

‘bo describe himas a neighbour, landlord, father, 

and magistrate. it would be necessary to mention 

the most amiable qualitics in each. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that Le was very sincerely regret-. 
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ted by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, and who stood connected with him in any 
of those relations. 


ON THE PECULIAR HAPPINESS SUPPOSED 
TO ATTEND A LICE OF CONTEMPLATION 
[From a British Essayist] 

«Ino sooner enter my library,” says Heinsius, 
“than I bolt the door. and shut out lust, ambition, 
and avarice, whose mother is idleness, and whose 
nurse, ignorance; and taking my seat among 
the illustrious spirits around me, I look down 
with pity on the rich and great, who are stran- 
cers to such refined and exalied enjoyments.” 

If a fife of study can produce happiness so 
pure as Heinsius has described; if it can exclude 
lust, ambition, and avarice; if it can give an ele- 
vation above the rich and great; who would 
not fly from the world and seize that CHIEF GOOD, 
m whe reeess of his library, which he has vainly 
toiled for in the road of ambition and avarice? 

But no recess is sufficiently retired, no occu- 
pation sufficiently pure, to exclude care and con- 
tamination. Man bears within his bosom, where- 
soever he conceals himself, and whatsoever he 
does, the seeds of evil and misery. 

Philosophers may describe the happiness of 
contemplative life, and students flatter themsel- 
ves that they are out of the reach of corruption ; 
but does experience justify a persuasion that phi- 
losophers and students are happier and more in- 
nocent than all others? A perusal of their lives 
will evince the truth, that it is not in man to se- 
cure himself. from thy assaults of passion, and 
the corruption of vice, by withdrawing his person 
from the society of the multitude. Volumes 
have been written on the peculiar misery of the 
learned, and I wish it could be asserted with 
truth, that on shutting the doors of their book 
rooms, they at the same time shut out desire, 
avarice, and ambition. i ' 

Men of that activity of mind which ranges 
through all nature and art, see more clearly, 
and feel more sensibly, than the common tribe 
whose attention is fixed on the passing sceng. 
All the objects of desire, avarice, and ambition, 
exhibit themselves to their eyes, in the most 
glowing colours and in the most engaging 
forms. Their taste, cultivated and refined 
by continual exercise of its powers, is ena- 
bled to discover charms which escape vulzar no- 
tice. Their leisure and freedom from the ordie 
nary cares of life, cause their hearts to fx on 
what their imaginations have admired. It can- 
not be wondered at, therefore, if contemplative 
men, instead of being exempt from the tumults 
which disturb others, have felt themselves api- 
tated by external things with peculine force. 
Their enjoyments have been high, their suffer- 
ings keen, and their failings singularly deplorable. 

I tear, therefore, that truth must resicw those 
vretensions tó that unmolested felicity, which 
students have sometimes claimed, as the privi- 
lege of their learned solitude. In common with 
all the sons of men they partake of misery ; and 
they are under some peculiar circumstances, 
which aggravate the woe which it is their destiny 
to share. 

To secure the happiness that is allowed to man, 
they must, like others, have recourse to virtue 
and wisdom, not merely to retreat, or to contem- 
plation, With virtue and wisdom, I believe, their 
employments will be found highly conducive to. 
a most exsited state of sublunary felicity ; for. 
their employments are pure and refined, intellec- ` 
tual and even heavenly, compared with the gross 
delights of animal sense. Fle who places his 
happiness in gluttony and debauchery, must ac- 
kiwwiedze, whiie he boasts of his pleasure, that 
he is renouncigs the most honourable part of 
his nature, lis reason; and that he is assimila- 
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ting himself; as much as he is able, with the 
brutes whom he proudly disdains. 

I cannot help thinking, that the ptatonic phil- 
osophy, mixed, as it is, with much folly, deserves 
more regard than it usually receives. It tends 
to make man value himseif on his mrp. It 
teaches to seck enjoyment in the exertions ofthe 
discursive faculty, and to aspire at an intellectual 
excellence, which, though it may never reach, 
invites by its beautiful appearance, to heights of 
improvements which it would never otherwise 
have attained, Platonism, when carrried to ex- 
tremes, like all other doctrines, terminates In non- 
sense ; but under the regulation of reason, it 
leads the mind to a state of celestial wjoy ment 
and angelic perfection. 

Hzppy would it have been for the contempla. ` 
tive part of mankind, ifthe honours which are 
almost universally allowed ‘to Epicurus, had 
been reserved for Plato. - Christian and rational 
Platonism leads to the perfection of the human 
soul: nor should the scrupulons be ashamed of 
uniting with Christianity, a philosophy, which, 
when its extremes are avoided, is all pure, all 
spiritual, all divine in its nature and tendency. 

If the superior light of Christianity had not 
irradiated the world, there is no philasophy which 
the aspirant after excellence would wish to pre- 
vail in preference to Platonism, divestedof its visi- 
onary eccentricities. No philosophy contributes 
so much to raise man to the exaltation which he 
may conceive to adorn a spiritual mature. No 
Philosophy exalts him so much above the body, 
and furnishes him with ideas só congenial to all 
that we consider as celestial. 

But common sense, and common experience, 
affirm, after all, that whoever attempts to reach 
undisturbed happiness by flights of contemplation 
above the usual ken of mortals, commonly finds 
himself precipitated at last, like Icarus in the 

Superior degrees of happiness dre not to be 
expected solely from askill in arts and sciences 
from study, and from retirement; but Chiefly 
from those virtues, and good qualities, in which 
even the illiterate find it, from prudence, tempe- 
rance, justice, fortitude, and contentment. ‘The 
boast of felicity without these is but the rant of 
pride, and the rhapsody of inexperienced specu- 
lation. | 

kd 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
ODES FROM ANACREON. 


The two fallowing odes, which, as Mre Moore 
remarks, muy be called companicn-pictuxes, have 
perhaps never been excelled in their kind, in any 
laneuare. At the same time that we are charm- 
ed with the fire and fancy of the poct, and the 
melody of his numbers, we are gratified with ar 
insight into the taste of the ancients in beauty, 


Thon, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimiek form, auc seul inruse; 
Best of painters! come, portray 
The lovely maid, that’s far away; 
Far away, my soul! thou art, 
But Pve thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint her jetty ringlets straying, 
Silky twime in tendrils playing; 
And, if painting hath the shill, 
To make the spicy balm distil, 

Let every little lock exhale 

A sigh of perfume on the gale. 
Where her tresses’ curly How 

Darkles o’er the brow of snow, 

Let her forchead beam to light, 
Burnish’d as the ivory bright. 

Let her evebrows sweetly rise 

In jetty arches o’er her eves, 

Gently in a crescent gliding, 

Just commingling, just dividing. 

But hast thou any sparkles warm, 

The Lahtning of her exes to form? 
Let them chuse the azure ray, - 
With which Minerva’s glances play, 
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more elegantly praised, and 
more honour, than the statue, 


And give them all that liquid fire | 
Tha: Venus’ languid eyes respire. 
O'er her nose and cheeks be shed 
Flushing white and mellow'd red; 
Gradual tints, as when there slows 

In snowy milk the bashful rose. ` 
Then her lip, 9 rich in blisses® 

Sweet petitioner for kisscs! 
Ponting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing love’s invesion ` 

Then beneath the velvet chin, 

Whose dimple shades a love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace descending, 
In a heaven cf beauty ending; | 
While ary charms above, below, 
Sport and flutter on its snow. 

Now ler a floating, lucid veil 

Shadow her limbs, but not conceal; 

A charm may peep, a hue may beam, 
And leave the rest to Fancy’s dream. 
Enough—’tis she! "tis ail I seek: E 
It gibws, it lives, it soon will speak! 
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And now, with all thy pencil’s truth, 7 
Portray Bathyllus, lovely youth ! 
Let his hair, in lapses bright, 
Fall like streaming rays of light; 
And there the raven’s dye confuse 
With the yellow sunbeam’s hues. 
Let not the braid, with arttul twine, 
‘The flowing of his locks coahne; 
But loosen every golden ring, 

To float upon the breeze’s wing. 
Beneath the front of polish’d glow, 
Front a3 fair as mountain snow, 
And guileless as the dews of dav n, 
Let the majestic brows be drawn, 
Of ebon dies enrich’d by gold. 

Such as the scaly snakes unfold, 
Mingle in his jetty glances, 
Power that awes, and love that trances; 
Steal from Venus bland desire, 

Steal from Mars the look of hre, 

Blend them in such expression here, 
That we by turns may hope and fear! 
Now froin the sunny apple seek 

The velvet down that spreads his check ; 
And there let beauty’s rosy ray 

In Aving blushes richly play ; 

Blushes of that celestial Hame, 


Then for his lips that ripely gem— 

Bur tet thy mind imagine them ! 

Paint, where the ruby cell ancloses 
Persuasion, sleeping upon roses; -> 
And give his lip tha: speaking air, 

As if 2 word was hovering there; 

His neck of ivory splendor trace, 
Moulded with soft, but inanly griecs 
Fair as the neck of Paphia’s boy, 
Where Paphia’s arms have huag in joy. 
Give him the winged Hermes’ band, 
With which he waves his snaky wand; 
Let Bacchus then the breast stpply, 
And Leda’s son the sinew/ thighs. 

But oh! suituse his limbs of tire 

Wich all that glow of yaang desire, 

W wich kindles, whon the wishtul sigh 
Steals from the heart, ancenscious why- 
Thy pencil, though divively brigit, 
Is envious of the eve’s delight, i 
Or its enamour’d touch would shew 
His shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 
Which now in wiling shadow lics, 
Remov'd from aJl but Fancy's ejes. 


Now, for his feei—but hold-—furbear—f 


J see a godlike purtrait there ; 

So like Bathyllus !—sure there’s none 
So like Bathrllus, but the sun! 

Oh ! let this pictur’d god be mine, 
And keep the boy from Samos’s shrine i 
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¢ — But bol —forbear— 


1 see a godlise portrait there—&e.]° This is very spi- 
While the artist is pur- 
it of Bathyllus, Anacreon, we must sup- 
pose, turas round, and secs a picture of Apollo, which 
:'arended for an altar at Samos; he instantly tells 
ase his work—thar this. picture will 
and Wur, when he goes to Samos, 
llo of the porirait of the boy which 


rited, but requires explanation. 


‘was ine 
Tre painter to ce 


serve for Bathyilus— 
he may make an Apo 
he had begun. 


“ Bathyllus,” says Madame Dacier, “* could not be 
this oue passage does hun 
however buauutul it might 


be, which Polycrates raised to bon.” 


—— 


Which lights the check of virgin shame. 
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Phoebus shall then Bathybus be, 
Bathyllus then the deity. 
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A London taylor, as’tis Said, 
By buckram, canvas, tape and thread, 
Sleeve, linings, pockets, silk, and twist, 
And the long éapensive list, 
With which their unconth bills abound, 
© Though rarely in the garment found; 
By these and other arts in trade, 
Had soon a pretty fortune made ; 
And did what few had ever done, 
' Left thirty thousand to his son. 


The son, a gay young swage’ring biade, 
Abhorr’d the very name of trade, l 
And lest reflections should be thrown 
On him, resolv’d to auit the town, 

And travel where he was not known. 
In gilded coach, and liv'ries gay; 
To Oxford first he took his way; 
There beaux and belles his taste admire, 
His equipage and rich attire ; 
_, But nothing was so much ador’d, 
As his fine silver-hilced sword ; 
Though short and small, 'twas vastly neat, 
The sight was deem’‘d a perfect treat.¢ 


But when the sword in hand he took, 
He swore by Gad it was an odd thing, 
And look'd much like a taylor’s bodkin. 
His pride was hurt by this expression, 
Thinking they knew his sire’s profession. 
Sheathing his sword, he sneak’d away, 
And drove for Glo’ster that same day, 
There soon he found new cause for grief ; 
For, dining on some fine roast beef, 
One ask’d him which he did prefer, 
Some cabbage or a cucumber? ; 
The purse-proud coxcomb took the hint, 
Thought it severe reflection meant 5 
His stomach turn’d, he could not ear, 
And so made an ungentcel retreat ; 
Next day left Gloster in a wrath, 
And bade his coachman drive to Bath. 
There haguspected fresh abuse, 
Becawe the dinner was roast goose : 
And that he might no more be jeer’d, 
Next day to Kxeter he steer d, 
There with some bucks he urank about, 
Unril he fear’d they found him out: 
His glass not hil’d, as was The rule, 
They suid ‘twas not a thimble full: 
The name of thimble was enough— 
He paid his reckoning, and went of. 
He then to Plymoutn took a trip, 
And put up at the Royal Ship, 
Which then was kept by Caleb Snip. 
“Snip? “ Snip! the bost was ctren call'd, 
At which his guest was so much galds 
That soon to Cambridge he remav'd, 
There too he unsuccessiul prov’u: 
For though he ail’d his giass cr cup, 
He did not always drink it up. 
+: The scholars mark’d how he vehav'd, 
And said a remnant sha`ni be suv'G ; 
‘Lhe naime of remnant gali d hin so, 
Tna: he resolv’d to Yorx tu go: 
There hil'd his buinper to the top, 
And always ta rly gianik tapi | 
“ Well done,” says Jack, a buck of York, 
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Phe name cf stitch was such reproach, 
He rang the bell, and call'd his coach. 
But ere he went, inquir.es made, 
-By what strange means they knew his trade- 


You put the cap on, and it fits.” 
Replied one of the Yorksuire wits: 
u Qur words in commun accep aod, 
Could not find out your uccupscion ; 
*Pwas you yourself gave us the cine, 
"Yo find Gut both your trade and yoii 
Wain coxcombs and fantastic beaux, 
tn every place themselves expose, 
They travel tar at vast exp se, 
To shew their wealth and want of sense; 
But take this fora stunding rule, 
There’s no disguise can screen a fool.” 


SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF FALSE SHAME. 


' Beau Kanter begg'd to have a look, N 


u You go through stitch, Sir, with your work." 


Mr. George Martin, an American, having, by 
a sçdulous attention to bis profession, acquired a } comed. 
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knowledge in boot and shoe making, proposes on 
Wednesday, September 5th, at Mr. Ellis’s ta- 
vern. to exhibit to the inspection of the public, a 
Boot of his own workmanship, which kas four 
feet, one leg, one hech, with a bellin the centre, 
made on a wooden last, without any apparent 
sign how or where the last and tree were taken 
out. He will also exhibit a suot, without any 
seam or opening, which will puzale the most pe- 
Netrating eye to discover the aperture out of 
which the last was taken. He will also exhibit a 
specimen of his cormtaon wearing work, which 
is far superior to any imported, All the above 
have been examined by several gentlemen in 
Boston and its vicinity, before the tree and last 
were taken therefrom, and acknowledged it to 
have been the greatest curiosity of the kind they 
had ever seen; no alterations have since been 
made. The public may be assured there is no 
paste, glue, or cement of any kfad used. 

Te will also perform on the SLACK ROFE, Va- 
rious evolutions; displaying feats of activity in a 
workraan-like manner: viz. he will work ona turn 
pump in seven different positions. Mr. Mar- 
tin does not wish to be considered a rope-dancer 
or atumbler—his only aim is to procure a small 
pittance to enable him to set up his business, and 
furnish to bis fellow-citizens the neatest boots and 
shoes that can be made. [Eastern Lajcre 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. . 


The article from the Edinburgh Review, deriding 
the ¢ Philosophical Huli’ of Philadelphia, is a proof of 
the unexampled severity, with which either old oi- 
fenders, or youthful trespassers are castigated in 
that Journal. But it would be invidious to suppose 
that the ‘ satiric thong’ is brandished over the 
Americans alone; for the wounded vanity of many 
a Britieh sufferer still tingles with the smart of the 
scourge. While we do homage to the genius, wit, 
and erudition of the gentlemen and scholars, who 
thus keenly reviewing the literature of the age, con- 
temptuously trample the trash of an hour, we must 
añuny With a cortdences justified by truth, that 
they err, respecting the total penury of talents in 
America. We are not without eloquent orators and 
Satracious statesmen ; anc though a taste for classi- 
cal learning is by no means general, yet there arc 
some men, in this new world, WHO KEEP ALOOF 
FROM THE FRANTIC FOLLIES OF THEIR COUNTRY- 
MEN; and, studious of Roman and’ British models, 
unite, with the Culedunian spirit, and the honour of 
the Highlands, an ardent zeal for a purer literature, 
tian whit the barbarian, the republican, the fana- 
tic, or the xew philosopher can supply. 


We hail the return of © cLisre ROLE.” His wish 
shall be a law tothe Editor. We invite the com- 
munications of this learned correspondent, and re- 
specttully request that, if it be practicable, he would 
furnish us with a satire every week. ‘To gratify the 
impatience of tie public and the Editor, as well ss 
to prevent abruption, or incorrectness in the print- 
ing, it is desirable that several essays be forwarced 
at once i 


“Fhe srITISH spy” has a ready insertion. We 
must enjoin it upon the ingenious author, to furnish 
usas soon as possible, wilh the continuation of the 
series. He js now picdged to periodical punctuality , 

“ Frogran” does not keep his promise. We 
hope he wiil son oblige us wiih the supulated spe- 
culations. | = 


Why does “irnacus” linger by the turbulent 
Falls of Niagara, or mope under the mournful yews 


of the wilderness? Sucha spirit as bis should sLuo, 


with loathing, every savage scene, and seek the so- 
ciety of the wits and the belles. 


The “ RURAL waNDERER” is roccived, and we} 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
GLEE. 


Would you know where Freedom dwells? 
Where jovial hearts carouse and sing ; 
Haunt these grots, explore these cells, 
Here every subject is a king. 


Sprightly Mirth inhabits here, 

And Joy, that Knows no listless pause ; 
For how should we dull mortals fear, 
Who square our lives by Pkeasure’s laws 


- What's Fortune? Js it Chance, or Worth? 
Peasant and prince their race must run, 
Nor is there that poor spot on earth, 
But's cherish'’d by the genial sun. 


F SONG. 


Like.a very gallant, I will compliment all, 
E PH leer and ogle the pretty, 
Tell the short ones they're neat, the majestic, 
they're tall, 
And call all the homely ones witty. 


‘Thus, agreeable falsehood passing for truth, 
I shall tickle their vanity snugly, 
"Valk of prudence to age, and of pleasure to 
youth, 
And console with a fortune the ugly. 


To the pale I'll on delicate lilies begin, 

To the florid l'Il hold forth on roses, 
Call squinting a leef; find a smile in a grin, 

And proportion, where chins kiss with noses. 
Thus, agreeable falsehood, &c. 


SONG. 


Truly, friend Gil, thou choosest well, 
Taking a helpmate homely, 
- For oftentime sad tales they tell 
Of wives, who are too comely. 


But cheer thee, Perez, ahd be gay, 
From furnish’d brows exempted, 

For how can she e’er go astray, 
Who never will be tempted? 

For thieves do never rob the poor, 
A pebble’s not a jewel, 

suits do not blossom ona moor, 
Fire burns not without fuel. 


Up with thy heart then, Gil, be gay, 
From furnish'd brows exempted, 
Thy wife can never go astray, 
For she will ne’er be tempted. 


SONG. 


‘Come, every man, now give his toast, 
Fill up the glass, I'll tell you mine, 

- Wine is the mistress I love most; 
This is my toast—aow give me thine. 


Well said, my lad, ne'er let it stand 
I give my Chloe, nymph divine, 
May Love and Wine go hand in hand; 
Thisis my toast—now give me thine. 


~%4(cmmen. I give my wife, dye see; 
May all, to make her blest, cotnbine, 
So she be tar cuough from me— 
This is my toast—now give me thine. 


Let constant lovers, at the feet 

Of pale fac’d wenches, sigh and pine, 
For me, the first kind girl [ meet, 

Shall be my wast—now give me thine. 


| And vain may eyes promise, if I should deny ; 


| That of sensible lovers it goes to the soul: 


- - quaintness of that London slang, merrily stiled Se. 


{ The kind one, who plies for a fare at the play, 
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You toast your wife, and you your Jass, 
My boys, and welcome ; here’s the wine, 
For my part, he who fills my glass, 
Shall be my toast—now give me thine. 


Spirit. my lads, and toast away ; 

l have still one with yours to join, 
‘That we may have enough to pay, 

This is my toast—now give me thine. - 


| SONG. _ 
[The ensuing verses by Dibdin, contain a very exquisite 
compliment to Beauty, and a very pleasing sully ofin- 
vention. } 


Devoted to Celia, and blest in her arms, l 


How I thrul’d with delight, as I ran o'er her 


charms, 
When | thought—on each grace as I gaz'd with 
surprise, ` 
For pre-eminence pleaded her mouth and her 
eyes; 
Like counsel this open'd, and t’ other replied, 
Appealing to me, as the judge, to decide. 


Her mouth, opening sweetly, thus said with a 
. smile, A 

‘'Tis I who the torments of lovers beguile ; 

I can speak, I can sing, I can vent the fond sigh, 


Then while rows of pearl, vermil lips sweetly 
hide, : 
Qn our different charms ‘twere not hard to de- 
cide.’ 
With ineffable sweetness, while looking me 
through, T 
Her eyes careless cry 'd—' Why I can speak too, 
And in such charming language, so made to 
controul, 


Mouths may fib; but eyes to the heart are the 
guide, | 
'Twere no difficult task on our charms to decide.’ 


Transported with rapturey-l-ericd-with tm oath, 


‘Charming eyes, charming mouth, J’m in leve 
with you both ; 


To express your sweet influence no language 


has terms, 

One makes me a promise, which t’ather con- 
firms; : 

Your words and your looks are my joy and my 
pride, 


On your different claims then how can I decide?’ 


[The following song by Dibdin, and sung by a hackney 
coachman, in character, will divert the reader, by the 


Giles's Greek. | 

Here I am, my good masters, my name’s Teddy 
Clinch, | 

My cattle are sound, and I drives to an inch; 

From Hyde Park to White Chapel, I well know 
the town, 

And many's the time I've took up, and set down; 

In short, in the bills "ll be bound for’t there’s not 

A young youth, who, like Teddy, can tifi the long 
trot. 


Oh the notions of life that I see from my box, 

W hile flats of all kinds are about me in flocks: 

The sot whom I drive home, to sleep out the 
day, 


Or your gents of the law, there, who, four in a 
lot, 
To Westminster hall I oft tip the long trot. ‘ 


My ceach receives all, like the gallows or sea; 
So Í touch but my fare, yon know all’s one to me; 
The men of the gown and the men of the sword, 
A ma'am or a gambler, ‘a rogue, or a lord; 


fr 


To wherever you're going’ I well kow the spot, 
And do you zip a tizzy, l'il tip the long trot. 


[Joshua Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, in his Ode 
to Astrea, has sometimes quaintly, but oftentimes na- 
turally described a lover’s admiration of the beauty 
of his mistress. } l , 


'Tis not for thy beauteous eyes, 
Though the brightest lamp in skies, 
In his highest summer shine, 
Seems a spark, compar'd with thine. , 
"Tis not, beauty’s empress, 
The amber ringlets of thy tress, 
Curling tothe wanton wind, 
‘Phat so fast my freedom bind; 
'Tis not-all the dews ambrosiul, 
Of those pretty Imps so rosial, 
Make me humble at thy feet. 
‘Though the purest honey sweet, 
That the muses’ birds do bring 
To mount Hybla, every spring, 
Nothing near so pleasantis, 

As thy lively, lovely kiss; 

"Tis not, O my Paradise, 

- Thy forehead evener than ice, 
Thoughthe silver moon be fain, 
Still by yight to mount her wain, 
Fearing to sustain disgrace, 

If by day she met thy face: 
"Tis not, maid, thine ivory neck 
Makes me worship at thy beck; 

Nor that pretty double hill 
Of thy bosom panting still ; 
Though no fairest Leda’s swan, 
Nor nosleekest marble can 2 
Be so smooth or white in show, 
As thy lilies and thy snow; 

*Tis not all the rest beside, 
Which thy modest veil doth hide; 
Though Diana being bare, 

Not Leucothoe, passing rare, 

In the chrystal flowing springs, 
Nevet bath’d so beauteous things. 
*Tis a something more divine, 

- “Tis that peerless soul of thine ; 

Tis thine all-admired wit, 

Thy sweet grace and gesture fit, 
Thy mild pleasing courtesie, 
Makes the ‘triumph over me, 
And for ths fair soul’s respect, 

I love the ragn flames that reflect 
From thy bright translucent eyes, 
And thy golden hair likewise, 

And those orient pearly rocks, 
Which thy hgbtning smile unlocks, 

And the nectar-passing blisses 
Ofthy honey-sweeter kisses, 

And thy fresh and rosy ghecks, 

Whence Aurora biushes seeks, 

And the snow-exceeding skin 

Of thy neck and dimpled chin, 

And thy pure and lily hand, 

Soft, and smooth, and tender, and 

Those five nimble brethren small, 

Arm'‘d with pearl shell heltnets all, 
And those ivory marble mounts, 
Either, neither, both at once, 

For I dare not touch to know 

If they be of fesh, or no. 
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FOR 1HE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 


LETTER III. 


IN my last, I was induced to give you, my dear 
S——, a full length drawing of the “ GIANT oF 
THE LAW,” to trace the bold and distinct features of 
his character with precision, and possibly with pre- 
sumption. The American world having given him 
no adequate competitor, and his native town, though 
rich in legal ability, viewing him asthe only oracle 
of professional knowledge, I have been assiduous in 
marking and comparing him, in my mind’: eye, to 
all that Ihave known clever, or extraordinary at 

s 
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à ; : 

But among the many honourable properties of his 
character, perhaps that of his LEARNING ought to 
have been considered as the most transcendant, 
since in America it is the most rare, while in that, 
and in every country, where the people is frec, and 
enlightened, where the laws are written, and may 
be understood, an accurate knowledge of those laws 
must constitute the first and greatest attribute of 
their professors. The poetic glow of imagination, 
the fine scintillations of wit, the rapidity of perception 
and the ingenuity of a discriminating judgment, are 
as nothing, without the rich and solid foundation of 
law-veading. It is this, which constitutes the /ro- 
fession, inutling its possessor to the denomination of 
A LAWYER. We expect every artist to have stu- 
died the theory and principlesof his art, and shall 
that calling, which implies the greatest supremacy of 
mind, be least understood, and most superficially ac- 
quired? Wherever the question shall be brought 
to the test between the natural brilliancy of what is 
termed genius, and the ascendancy of acquirement, 
directed by good sense. it is most certain, that the 
event will decide the principle. In Mr. Parsons, Í 
have found uX in an eminent degree united. and con- 
spicuous, and thence have given more time to his 
delineation, than any single subject had a right to 
command. Of what remain,a sketch must answer, 


since the multitucle of heads, that constitute theori- | 


ginal group before me, will not admit Ume „for 
each, to have a full length, neither to be finished 
with all the nice touches of correct colouring. 
After much inguiry, and great attention given to 
the pretensions of his brethren, I have considered 
Harrisoh Gray Otis, as entitled to the next rank, 
and as having in Boston no superior, except that 
great man, who has no equal. Mr. Otis is, in age, un- 
der forty, and conseyucutly among the younzest of 
those, who have professional eminence, and to such, 
as expect wisdom to be derived from grey hats, 
his introduction wiil be considered premature 
and indecordus. Boi hoiting the precedent of talent 
beyond that of seniofiiy, Harrison Gray Otis is, in 
my judgment, next entitled to our animadversions. 
Many years sincg, in the early youth of this gentle- 
man, before his juwigment was ripened, and ere 
his talents had obtained maturity, charmed by 
the brilliancy of powers, tnat gave the promise of 


growing greatness, his native district elected him to | 


represent them at the national legislature. The re- virtues, his talents, and his manners, uniting the 


sult of this choice disappointed expectation. Mr. 
Otis was rivalled and excelled by two men of the 
same profession, and from the same county, who, 
greatly his seniors in age, ate considered, in some 
points, rather his inferiors atthe bar. These were 
Samuel Dexter and Fisher Ames; men, distin- 
guished and honoured for rare ang respectable quali- 
ties, and whom I shall thence take a future oppor- 
tunity of introducing to your acquaintance. The 
young Mr. Otis, when in Congress, was much too 
juvenile for the station, in which he stood, classed 
with, and in opposition to some of the proudest ta- 
lents, and the best learning of the Union: conse- 
quently, less formidable to his opponents, and less 
applauded by his constituents, than a proper consci- 
ousness of his own powers must have convinced 
him, were justly his due. Whence, having been 
twice chosen by a flattering majority, he declined a 
re-election, and returned to the duties of his profes- 
sion, it seems, with a determination to recover that 
ascendancy, which had been incidentally wrested 
from his genius. In this, he was successful; for 
Nature had done much to insure him the victory, 
in giving him a fair, open countenance, a fascinat- 
ing smile, agraceful address, and a voice of melody, 
better attuned by himself, to the varicd modilications 
» Of the mind, with less localism of tones and pronun- 
ciation, than any of his brethren. Clear, distinct. 
and forcible, his extempore speaking has an irre- 
sistible charm, and leaves his hearers more delight- 
ed, if not better instructed, than any voice I bave 
heard in New England. In law knowledge he is, 
at present, neither overflowing nor deficient, and is 
every day adding, by his industry, to his already res- 
pectable acquirements. More than any of his as- 
sociates at the bar, is he animated in argument, and 
successful in the pathos of personal appeal. Qua- 
lities, such as these. have necessarily acquired him 
great individual influence; and being a favourite 
member ofthe state legislature every competitor was 
distanced, and the Federal party united to a man, in 
conferring upon him the distinguished honour of the 
speaker’s chair, This he has, in eñect, proceed 
and diznified. Prompt, lucid, and generally mmpay- 


tial, his deportnient is fitted to soften the rancour of 


i party animosity, and his smile to coneiiate the 
virulence of opposition. Possibly, his refinement 
may sometimes appear to border upon finesse, and 
the polished benevolence of his accent to degenerate 
{ into adulation, by which he seems to neglect prowsr 
. discrimination; and, resembling the greater lixht in 
ithe firmament of heaven, permits the kind glance 
| of his eye to shine egually upon the good and upon 
the evil. Stil, the most enthusiastic of his many 
friends and admirers, consider the speaker's chair as 


eae rete =o amen 


the prelude to a more exalted station, even that of | Aescue 


chief magistrate tothe state, since the present wor- 
thy and unassuming, but unsocial and unpatroniz- 
ing character, who presides, is said to bz wearied 
witha rank, uncongenial with the humility of his 
temper, and inauspicious to the retirement of 
his habits. 


Mr. Otis is rich, liberal, and hospitable; his honse 
appears to be the abode of social elegance, and the 
‘temple of domestic happiness: whence his political 


general sudrage of respect, with the more irresis- 
tible claim of merited affection. 


—— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 


4 REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 
No. 12. 


Memorabilia Democratica, or the histnry of democracy 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
speeches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modem. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American de- 
mocrats. By SLAVESLAP KippnaP, Esq. Foolscap 
2 vols. $to. pp. 1651. 

Washington—lrinted by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham,and Adams, and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


It is a cause of icat regret to me, that I cannot 
accompany the future criticisms of Mr. Kiddnaps 
on Mr. Jcfferson’s philosophical works, as I have 
done his former, with transcripts, at length, of the 
essays, on which he remarks. ‘This method is no 
longer practicuble. The works, which he now 
proceeds to notice, are too long and laborious, to be 
displayed, at large, in the narrow limits of a weekly 
publications į shall content myself, therefore, with 
laying before the public, thoss extracts and refer- 
ences, Which Mr. Kiddnap makes, in the course of 
his observations. Those, who desire to see these 
essays, in ail their brik, must submit to the task of 
prying open, for themselves, the heavy quartos of 
the American Philosophical Society. On this no 
count, as well as on others, I lament extremely, that 
the proposal. made by one of its most intellipent 
members, did not prevail in that body ; and which 
was, to publish their “ Transactions,’ in the form 
and size of three penay gifis for children? Cer- 
tainly? such a plan would have promoted, in a high de- 
gree, that darltag project of this society; a design as 
laudable as itis feastile, and which ts known by the 
namecol’ Aaiuriversal dt; usion of knowledge.” Fon 
it is casy tu perceive that no science, in this Ame- 
rican world, receives suh universal and ready 
encouregement as that which is, af once, cheap, and 
within a narrow campasss These two qualities, in- 
deed, coiacite very exactly with toe extent both of 
the fiurees aud the minds of most of our great men; 
whether commoners or philosophers. Concerning 
which two Llast-mentioned concomitants, I have ob- 
served. they are, for the most part, inscparable, in 
American greatness. For it has been my lot, to- 
Gnd verv few mich, whose purses were not always in 
their minda; waless it were thosc, who are, perha; ss 
iuil as numerous, whose miade arc never out of their 
idad the proposal of this member, iv rela- 
uon to the form and size of the & Zhansuctions,” suc- 
ceeded, it woukl have been, undoubtedly, attended 
with the happiest effects. For. in the first place, 
those sage /hilosophers, of three and fon” ucure old, 
by that frequent attrition, which their habits of se- 
vere investigation never fail to make them bestow on 
works, submitted to their inspection, would have 
oce Bioned, in due time, a call fur a second edition of 
those mvaiuable Jabours., An event, which, under 
the exisung dizcourayements of size ana unwieldy 


adiicrents are found to be his personal fricndse His ! matter, is, now, never likely to happen. In the 
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next place, inasmuch as these infant philosophers 
are very apt to squabble among themselves, and make 
the neighbourhood ring, with their clamours, about 
the works, put into their hands, it is, also. very 
likely, that, in such case, the labours of this society 
would, before this time, have made some noise in the 
world. A consequence, which, however desirable, 
has never yet followed them. Mankind being, and 
always having been, in relation to them, in a must 
quiescent and indifferent state ; and so are likely fov- 
ever, hereafter, to continue. I know, that it was 
objected to this proposal, when it was made, that 
the communications of the members of this associ- 
ation would be, probably, of a higher order of sub- 
jects, and in a more exquisite style of execution, 
than would suit with the capacities of the literati of 
the cradle and nursery; and that on this account, 
chicfly, it was rejected. I cannot wonder, that such 
an objection should prevail within the circle of that 
anciefy; as, I have observed, men are generally in- 
clined to set an undue value upon their own literary, 
as well as natural offspring. But, without it, an ob- 
jection, of such a nature, could not possibly have 
been of any weight; inasmuch as, it cannot be de- 
nied, that by far the greater number of their publi- 
cations are entirely upon a level, both in matter and 
style, with those celebrated fAilosafihical transactions, 
which are circulated, under the names of & Jack the 
Giant Killer,” “ Mother Goose’s Melody,” and 
other high-sounding titles. From actual experi- 
ment, I have found Mr. Heckelwelder’s story of 
“ the graschufifers and ninckiller,” as recorded in the 
124th page of the fourth volume of the works ol 
that society, an excellent substitute for those inte- 
resting narratives, © Zaere was a frog dived ina 
gwelis’ and © Who kiled Cock Robin: Tiat dread- 
ful account of the unknown, and aseen animal, in 
Mr. Jefferson's Memoir, page 253, of the same ve- 
lume, ‘whose roaring resendied thunders and t whose 
eyes were like tw balls of firey is also, both in senti- 
ment andin adaptation to the capacities of infants. not 
a whit behind, and certainly equal, in pom! ofauthen- 
ticity, to that termble story of © Zne wolfand Lit- 
tle Rid Riding Hood,” Indeed, the association Is 
so natural, and the likeness so strong between these 
two famous histories, that my little boy, a child of 
three years old, never reads this memoir, by Mir. 
Jefferson, but he invoiuntari’y stops, at the words, 
e tw balls of fre,” and exclaims, “ Ob! Grand- 
mama, what twa yria! eyes youroe got. As to Dr. 
Barton’s Memoir on Amphibia, and that heroic hunt. 
to which he and Mr. Peale submitted, after “ frozen 
rattlesnakes ir the wi ater,” all for the sake of science 
and of mrmair-writiag, it is so entirely that sficcirs 
of fitiosophy, in which children’s fancies delight, 
that [ have never known them tired with its peru- 
sal. His happy talent at description, and that rare 
accomfhlishinent of anifil fication in details, which bas 
enabled him to spin cutan account of a very trifling 
pursuit into a story ef twenty quarto pages in 
Jength, are doubtless the causes of that preference, 
which these young phiiesophers show for his la- 
bours, and which I shall hereafter have occasion 

nore purticularivy to notice. I know of nothing 
nore tersoic, cither in ancient or modern history, 
thia that narration of his encounter with the ratte- 
snake, watch makes a part oj his memoir, and is 
told in the 675th page cline volume. his, in truth, 
un union of two of the mast remeorkable adventures 
of Hercules ;—that wih the hudra, and that with the 
fr.isoned shirt. kor, he teils us, though with more 
circumlocutions that, with his left hand, he seized a 
wounded aid frozen rattlesnuke by the, throat, and 
squeezing open its mouth, with scissors, in bis right. 
he cut into its jaws, when, mirabils dictu! ! © two 
or three drofis of venom flew out on his finger § 1” 
On! Modem PhiJospphy—quid non mortuia pec- 
tura cogis? 


Having thus brought this masterly digression to 
a happy conciusion, accorain y to the most approved 
sulcs of modern discipline, I now return, with inti- 
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nite delicht, to extract from Mr. Kiddnap’s chapter 
on Mr. Jefierson’s philosophical works. 


“ The next subject, on which Mr. Jefferson’s ge- 


nius is exercised, and which the immortal works of 
the Philosophical Society preserve, is one, entirely 


suited to his taste, and, in every respect, adapted to 
the comprehension of his mind. It commences in 
the 246th page of the volume before quoted, and is 
intiled, “ A Memoir on the discovery of certain 
Bones of a Quadrufied, of the clawrd kind in the 
Western farts of Virginia: by Thomas Jefferson, 
Esquire.” 

Tt will tend to throw some light upon this essay, 
and explain the exultation, which Mr. Jefferson, in 
the whole course of it, discovers, on account of its 
subject, if I relate an anecdote, which was told to me 
during my residence, in the spring of 1795, near 
the place ofthat great man’s nativity, and which was 
universally circulated in that neighbourhood. It 
was said that Mr. Jefferson’s mother, when she was 
big with our philosopher, dreamed, that she was 
brought to bed of * a femur,” and “ an ulna,” cross- 
ed after the manner of those bones, on tombstones. 
The good lady was greatly disturbed at this vision, 
and could have no rest, until she had consulted all 
the fortune-tellers, in that part of the country, upon 
its prognostic. Their predictions, however, were 
little satisfactory. For, notwithstanding all agreed 
that the child, with which she was pregnant, would, 
some how or other, have a singular affinity with 
bones, each had a different opinion, as to the mode, 
in Which this connexion wouid take place. It was 
said, by the firs: to whom she applied. that he would 
bea great congucror, and, like Alexander or Caesar, 
raise a great monument to his glory, dy the bones of 
those he Aad slain in battle. Eut, as there was no 
dcath’s head in the vision, this soon yiclded to milder 
interpretations. The next person, of whom she 


inquired. answered, that he would be either a great 
surgeon, or a great farrier; but which, it was be- 
yond his art to divine. 


A third thought it was 
pretty plein he would be a sexton. And a fourth 


had nodoubt at all that he would be an excellent hang- \ 


man; one of whose perquisites is, usually, the skere- 
ton of the convict. 1 could not, however, learn, that 
during infancy or childhood, he gave any signs of an 
extraordinary genius, in the direction which the 
Gream scemced to indicate. Tt is true, when a boy, 
be was very fond of picking bones; but, whether it 
was from an appetite for the intceuments, ora de- 
sire to Vipw the periosteum, Mr. Jeferson himself as- 
surcd me he was never able to determine. He was 
a youth ofa very quiet and peaceable demeanour, 
shunning turbulent “ arenas,” and amusing himself, 
a thing not uncommon with boys, at his age, with 
col'ecting the skeletons of such animals, as came in 
his way. There was nothing, however, so remark- 
able, in this conduct, as to render a vision necessary 
to be a precursor of his eminence. It is true, he 
had, before he arrived at manhood, preserved, in a 
state, nearly perfect, the skeletons of a mouse, (mus 
Americanus) two kittens, (felis domesticus) and a 
lwill-frog. (rana ocellata). He had, besides, the cra- 
nium of a monkey, the vertebrae of a boar, and the 
os sacrum and 98 cocugie of a goat. In addition to 
which, his orzthvlogical collections were extensive. 
I recolicct well that his art of fu/ting together geese, 
and making them move at his election, was much 
celebrated. Having also, by means of his intimacy 
with the cook, the reversion of the poultry, which 
was eaten in the family, he had a rare exhibition of 
chicken’s skeletons ; all perfect, except in one parti- 
cular, and in this, all were deficient. A circumstance, 
very extraordinary, and worthy of record, as it dis- 
plays, in a strong point of view, the prevailire: in- 
stincts of this great man. For notwithstanding his 
love of science, and his anxiety for a perfect chicken 
skeleton, he never could bring himself to look at thc 
drum-stick ; his natural antipathy tothe instrument, 
whose name it bears, and his terrors at that “ bloody 
arena,” in whicil it is so principal an agent, was so 
great, that he always fell into convulsions, at the 
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sight, which all his philosophy could not conquer. 
Doubtless, this antipathy and this instinct are, also, 
the sources of those two prudential maxims, which 
have been the pole-stars of his life,and which he has 
thus beautifully expressed; “ Mever break my bones 
on any account: and, * It is the firet inguiry of a 
rise man, how to save his boner. i 

I thought it proper to state these circumstances, 
inasmuch as they tend to justify Mr. Jefferson's own 
interpretation of his mother’s vision, when he came 
at full age; and which was, that he was destined to 
be—A GREAT OSTEOLOGIST. In consecuence of 
which he set up, after having served a due appren- 
ticeship, the trade ofa philosopher, and at the same 
time that he was willing to bethought attentive to the 
other branches of the business, he really bent his 
whole mind to the defiartment of bones. At first he had 
no other stock to trade upon, but what was common 
to the whole company of philosophers: but, by the 


. discovery, and appropriation to his exclusive use, of 


these bones of the Green Briar-cave, he acquired a 
stock of his own, by an industrious application of 
which alone, he has been enabled, under the smiles 
of the Philosophical Society, to rise tobe one of the 
first dienitariesof American literature. On this ac- 
count, Mr. Jefferson considers, and justly, that the 
dream of his mothers, and the predicuons of the 
fortune-tellers have been fulfilled. “ Liter aLty” 
says he, “I HAVE MADE MY FORTUNE BY BONES.” 
It is no wonder, therefore, that this essay upon these 
Green Briar bones. is held by Mr. Jefferson's ad- 
mirers, and by himself, in high csteern. Certainly it 
forms the most solid basis of his literary fame: 
some of the merits of which I shall now attempt to 
discuss. ’—— > l 

As it is impossible to insert this exquisite criti- 
cism, on account of its length, in the present, l de fer 


it, with great regret, until the succeeding number, 


when I dare promise the public abundant delight 
and iustruction. 


—— 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF MICKLE. 
(Continued. } 

On the following character of Mickle, giver 
by the writer of the account of his life in the 
“ European Magazine,” the editor of these poems 
observes, “ that having known him intimately, 
and known him long, he thinks it strictly just.” 

“ To those who are unacquainted with Mr. 
Mickle’s writings, we need not point out the 
beauty, the stret:yth, or the variety of his versi- 
fication, the harmony of his numbers, and the vi- 
gour of his imagination. ‘These are so apparent, 
that we risk nothing in declaring our opinion, 
that they must sooner or later force themselves 
into the notice of those whoat present are stran- 
gers to them. Leaving his literary character, 
therefore, to find its own value, we shall confine 
curselves to speak of him as a member of society. 
He was in cvery point of view a man of the 
utmost integrity, warm in his friendship, and 
incignant only against vice, irreligion, or mean- 
ness. The compliment paid by Lord Lyttleton 
to Thomson, might be applied to him with the 
strictest truth; not a line is to be found in his 
works, which, dying, he would wish to blot, During 
the greatest part of his life, he indured the pres- 
sures of a narrow fortune without repining, nes 
ver relaxing his industry to acquire by. honest 
exertion that independence which at length he 
enjoyed. He did not shine in conversation, nor 
would any person from his appearance have been 
able to form a favourable judgment of his talents. 
In every situation in which fortune placed him, 
he displayed an independent spirit, undebased 
by any meanness, and when his pecuniary cir- 
cumst«nces made him on one occasion feel a 
disapp: intment with some force, he even then 
seemed more ashamed at his want of discern- 
ment of cl.aracter, than concerned for his joss. 
He seemed to entertain with reluctance an o} |- 


nion, that high birth could be united with a sordid 
mind. He had,- however, the satisfaction of re- 
fiecting, that no extravagant panegyric had dis- 
graced his pen. Contempt certainly came to 
his aid, though not soon; he wished to forget 
his credulity, and never after conversed on the 
subject by choice. To conclude, his foibles 
were but few, and those inoffensive; his virtues 
many; and bis genius very considerable. He 
lived without reproach, and his memory will 
always be cherished by those who were acquain- 
ted with him.” 

In this portrait of Mickle, his few imperfec- 
tions are commendably thrown into shade, but 
his virtues are faithfully delineated, and cannot fail 
to impress the most advantageous idea of his 
character. Relivion appears to have been a 
leading feature in his mind; but the zeal against 
infidelity which induced him to plan his Cave of 
Deism ought not to have rendered him insensi- 
ble of the value of two such men as David Hume, 
and Adam Smith, so far as to circulate among 
his acquaintance the Heroic Epistle in ridicule 
of these ornaments of philosophy. To have 
threatened Garrick with a Dunciad ifhe refused 
to get up a very moderate tragedy, would seem 
inexcusable, were not the genus irritab.le vatum 
almost proverbial. 

The character of Mickle, as a poet, ranks 
very high among his countryman. His versifica- 
tion is undoubtedly verv vigorous and manly ;but 
certainly not equally remarkable for correctness. 
It unites the freedom of Dryden with the force 
and harmony of Pope. The English Lusiad is 
a truly classical performance, and stands unri- 
valled by any productions of the kind in our lan- 
guage, but the English Iliade His Sir Martyn, 
Almada Hill, Pollio, and Mary Queen of Scots, if 
he had written nothing else are sufficient to enti- 
tle him to a classical distinction ‘among the 
ports of our nation. 

OF the Luciad he is not only an able transla- 
tor, but spirited advocate. He has very judious- 
ly prefaced his translation with a copious and 
satisfactory introduction to the history of the 
poem, and accompanicd it with notes that were 
Nesessary to give it proper elucidation. The 
Darrative is liberal and elegant, interspersed with 
many sensible observations, and just political 
reflection, lu the critical part of his notes, ne 
merits great praise; but he has sometimes, per- 
haps rather stept out of his way. The lively 
and ingenious, though inaccurate and.ill-pround- 
ed criticisins and misrepresentations of Voltaire, 
respecting the Lusiad, have drawn from his pen 
such a severity of animadversion and reprehen- 
sich, as seem scarcely JustiBable, when occasion- 
ed by a difference chicfly aifecting a point of 
taste. Voltaire, admits the Lusiad to be a work 
justly deserving of a distinguished rank in epic 
peetry, a work abounding in beauties, and exhibi 
ting also some sirixing defects. It is, as he 
affirms, a poem without a plan; without unity; 
without propriety ; for the machinery exbibits a 
Monstrous conibination of Christain and Pogan 
inytholozy. Wasco de Gama the hero of the 
pocm, for instance, prays to the God of Israel an 
A storm, and the goddess Venus comes to his 
relief, * But we are old,” says Voltaire, “ that 
the machinery is allegorical; thus Mars is clearly 
designed to represent Jesus Christ, and Venus 
the Virpin Mary. AH this may be true, but | 
own Í should not bave suspected ite” He fs not 
satis ied with capeily defending the propriety of 
this allegorical imterpretation, and with stating 
the obvious answer to the objection respecting 
the unity of the action, but he recriminates up 
oa Voltaire, and exposes bim.to contempt and 
deigstation. In his analysis of the Lusiad, he 
€nters deep inio the merits of the poem, and 
finds it possessed of all the spirit, and great com- 
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ponent parts of the epic. The result of his ex- 
amination of the machinery, and construction of 
the poem, on the principles of the Epopee, 
will satisfy men of taste and elegant researches. 
Men of. minuter studies, and sentiments left 
enlarged. may, indeed, cavil at what they think 
some deviations from the epic system; that sys- 
tem which scholastic formality and mechanical 
minds have drawn from those great archetypes, 
who themselves know no rule but the implicit 
pursuit of nature. : 

If we consider only the state of the Iberian 
poetry at and even after, the ime when Cysino- 
ens wrote me must look upon his Lusiad as a 
wonderful performance. He was the original 
poet of his country. He bad not, like Tieso, 
a Dante to Smooth his way, nor like Milton, a 
Spenser. Around him all was obscurity, and 
even an affectation of obscurity. The Spaniards 
looked with the highest veneration on the writ- 
ings of Balthazar Gracian, and Luis de Gongora, 
because they were abstracted and unintelligible. 
Even their great poet Lopez de Vega, wrote in 
the same strange enigmatical style ; a whimsical 
heterogeneous mixture of the enrflure of the 
French, and the concetti of the Italians, inter- 
woven with the sombrous, but fantastic ground 
of the Morescae When these defects of the 
national poetry are considered, those of Camoens, 
in particular, will be thought the more excusa- 
ble, and his excellences will do him the greater 
honour. 

* Homer and Virgil” says Mickle “ have been 
highly praised for their judgmentin the choice 
of the subjects which interested their country- 
men; and Statius has been as severely blamed 
for his uninteresting choice. But though the 
subject of Camoens be particularly interesting to 
his countrymen, it has also the peculiar happi- 
ness to be the poem ofevery trading natione It 
is the epic poem of the birth of commerce. And 
in a particular manner the epic poem of what- 
ever country has the controul and possession of 
the commerce of India. An unexhausted feruli- 
ty and variety of poetical description, an unex- 
hausted elevation of sentiment, and a constant 
tenor of the grand simplicity of diction complete 
the character of the Lusiad of Camoens ; a poem 
which though it has hitherto received from the 
public most unmerited, and from the critics 


Most unmerited injustice, was yet better under- 


stood by the greatest poet of Laly. “Vas-o never 
did bis Judgment more credit than when he 
dreaded Camoens as a rival, or his gencrosity 
more honour, than when he addressed bis ele- 
grant sonnet, * Vasco le cul felici, &c.” to the 
hero of the Lusiad.” 

Of the extraordinary talents of his illustrious 
contemporary, Tasso, appears to Lave been peir- 
fectly sensible. Moatesquicu in his © Spirit of 
Laws,” has, with a degree of imparidalty, by no 
‘Means peculiar to his character, allowed that 
the Lusiad unites the charms of the & Odyssey” 
with the magnificence of the Encid” he might 
have added, with the. majestic spirit and divine 
energy of the Iliad” The fire of the Maonian 
hard glows m the eye of Camoens, while he bears 
upon his aspect the serene dignity of the Mon- 
tuan muses But be not only unites the. power 
vf composition that characterize the three an- 
cient peeins; he associates thejr diticrent inter- 
ests. The strong unconquered passions, the mar- 
tial ardour, and stormy valour of the heroes at 
Troy, are powertully represented in Gama’s 
narrative of the Lusians and tacir wars. His 
piely, bis tender attachment to his count: y, and 
affection for his prince, make us feel every thing 
for him that we have felt tor Virgil's hero; and 
whatever attention, curiosity or concen the, 

Q::i mores hominum multerum vidit— 
could possivly excite in the reader all toese must 
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he awakened ina more interesting manner by 
the author of the Lusiad. He suscribes to Vol- 
latre’s assertion, when he calls it une nouvelle 
esp'ecé d' Epopee; but though the happiness 
of Camoens in the novelty of his subject must 
be ackuowledged, yet it is certainly much in the 
manner and spirit of the * Odyssey.” the con- 
duct of which he has omitted to analyse. 
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_ MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The following excellent essay, written by a gestiecmar 
in England, and addressed tothe Editor, will be perused 
with pleasure by the Jehnsoniaus 
Lhe Candide cf Voltaire, and the Rasselas of John- 

son. morailu and literaliy comtared. 

“ The means are diferent, but the end the same.” 

It is nearly impossible to read the Candide of 
Voltaire, and Jobnscn’s Rasselas, without an in- 
voluntary tomparison of their respective excel- 
lenci¢s. The subject of each, human lite, is 
equally important; and though they both agree 
as to its misery, yet the modes of treating it 
forms the most striking contrast in the charac- 
ters and the styles of the two men, and, in a 
very happy manner, discriminates their turn of 
national thought. There is a conciseness and 
an elegance in the Frenchman, that is inimitable. 
He is here, as in all his other writings, evidently 
above his subject; plays with it as with a tcy, and 
his narration every where sparkies with the corru- 
siations of an active, and mercurial imagination. 
Uumour heightened by the most cutting irony, 
is his precominant fcaiure, and his caricatures 
ever extort the luugh of approbation. The judg- 
ment of the reader is hurricd away by the 
variety, and rapid succession of the scenes, the 
novelty of the incidents, the vivacity of the dic- 
tion, and the irresistible ridicule pervading the 
Whole, ‘Lhe miseries of mankind claim no more 
of his compassion than their follies. Neither 
the sufferings of Candide, nor those of his ac- 
quaintance, once awaken abe sigh of sympathy, 
und the vicissitudes they undergo, however ex- 
traordinary and cruel, with singular felicity, are 
made the source of olr delight. The obstinate 
prejudices of Pangloss, his pertinaceous adhe- 
lence to his favourite maxim in spite of experi- 
ence, and in the midst of the heaviest affliction 
and universal calamity, sharpen the shafts of ri- 
dicule which the cuthor levels against him with 
happiest effect; while the wavering doubts, the 
unblounced generosity. and amiable siinplicity of 
his pupil, divert, reconcile, and endear him to us 
to Use lest. 
feel a moral. The selfish b .sencss and unfeeling 
mersutude of mankind, serve but to provcke our 
mirth. aid we are piepared lor the burst of hus 
mour which commonty follows the most atroci- 
ous actions*® We indeed remember our own 
Miss Cune gund and smile at former prejudices, 
satse that there are finer castles than Thun- 
der Ten Tronk, and if the want of more than two- 
and-seventy armorial quarterings in our escutch- 
cons did nat prevent the union of our first loves, 
death or some other fatality, in all probability, 
bad done it for use And these are among the 
most serious refections that Candide offers to 
the mind, or recalls tothe memory. His six de- 
throned kings, though true ta historic fact, serve 
only as figurants co All up his gi and carnival mas- 
querade, and the awful example they furnish of 
the instability of human grandeur and power, 
scarcely strike use Even the insensible depravity 
of the Dutch sailor during the earthquake, drawn 
in tue costume fails to raise our indignation snd 
abhorrence. He too cracks his jokes amid the 


* In justice to Mr. Vokaire, it ought to be cbser ed, 
that the ren.ark of the cld man en the banhs of Preren. 
lis, in respect to the cultiva jon uf bis garden, deseyyeg 
ty be wyitien in letters of acid. 


In no part hardly have we leisure to. 
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most tremendous, and desolating scenes, the 
groans of the dying, and the mangled presence 
of the dead; and we behold a magnificent and 
populous city, with all its & gorgeous palaces, so- 
lemu temples, and cloud-capt towers,” buried 
with its inbabitants without a groan. The au- 
thor is always sure to please. He addresses him- 
self constantly to the senses of his teaders, and 
the feather of his pen tickles the brain, without 
correcting the heart. His actors are a kind of 
harlequins, who undergo such transformaticns 
on the natural) as we sce them on the artilicial 
staye,and our pleasure arises fiom the same cause 
In both;—the skill with which we are deccived ; 
while the exquisite colouring of the scenes, and 
the dexterity in changing them, compleat the 
delusion. At one time, they are wantonly butch- 
ered; at another, solemniy hanged; then they 
are burned, for our amusement: when Jo! anew 
deception, and we behold them once nore to be 
deceived again. 
Voltaire's wit! 

How different are our emotions in reading the 
Prince of Abyssinia! While our imaginations 
luxuriously indulge in the description of the 
Happy Valley, we have bareiy time to catch a 
glimpse of supposed bliss, when Rassclas steps 
forth and obscures it. The solemnity of the 
style increases with the importance of the story. 
Our interest in the fate of the prince never for- 
sakes us for a moment. Our hopes soar on the 
artificial wings of his friend the mechanist, and 
when he drops, our fears rise. We behold him 
in the lake, lend a help todraw him ashore, and 
then retire with Rasselas to a temporary dejec- 
tion, which soon gives way to hope fora happier 
event. We next follow the prince to the midale 
of the mountain, work with bim unul day-light 
is discovered beyond the prominence, and issuing 
with him to the top, our fancy, with rapture, 
beholds ‘* The Nile, yet a narrow current, wand- 
ering beneath us.” Our hearts, too, in unison 
with his, * Seem toebound hke prisoners es- 
caped, and we share in the delights of a wider 
horizon.” With Imilac also, we recollect, with 
increase of sensibility, the sensations, which vi- 
brated within us, on our first casting our eves on 
the “Expanse of the mighty decp.” Weem- 
bark with him * On the world of waters, cast 
our eyes round with pleasing terror, think our 
souls enlarged by the bounaless prospect, and 
Imagine we could paze for ever, but soon tind 
ourselves srow weary with looking on barren 
uniformity ;” and while we recognise these ima- 
ges, thus reflected on our memories, “ We en- 
Joy, for a moment. the powers of a poet.” 

The survey of mankind which iollows, their 
various habits, professions, and employments, 
leave a deep impression on the mind, and the 
heart is always mended through the under- 
Standing. Every chapter is, indeed, a moral, 
and wisdom teaches in every page. The author's 
reasoning shines with all the splendour and force 
of truth; his diction glows with imagery, and is 
every where profuse of all the beautitul and sub- 
lime decorations of eastern style and phraseolo- 
gy. The wiele work, moreover, may be consi- 
dered, as has been justly observed, “ A beautifal 
poem in prose,’ original in its construction, and 
abounding in the most important and penetrating 
observations; at once solid and refined, awful 
aid profound; often new, and always just; and 
the reader, Whatever may have been-the vicisst- 
tudes of his own life, is taught the useful Jesson— 
lo be contended in the sphere it has pleased 
Providence to appoint him. Voltaire wantons in 
sallies of sportiveness ; commits his genius to the 
wings of fancy, and, regardless of probability, ex- 
plores regions of immayinary nature, and paints 
them io the most fasctnaung colours. ‘The 
mages he chiclly presents to the mind, please 


Such are the magic powers of 
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from their novelty, and the spell that gives the , 


principal interest to his herots, is nothing less 
than absurdity itself Of men, he draws the in- 
dividual, rather than the species, and manners 
rather than life. His characters are, however, 
finely drawn, highly contrasted, and artfully dis- 


criminated ; and though he contents himself 


with a comparatively narrow obscrvaiion of the 
Cifforent modes of human existence, yet, is the 
sphere of his heroe’s actions expanded over the 
old and new world. His vetlections and deduc- 
lions are few, and seldom serious: for how can 
we expect morality from him, who reasons only to 
deride. Johnson, rejecting sprightliness, indulges 
in stately solemnity; takes a less excursive range: 
but his.descriptions and characters embrace all 
the mcdifications of life and manners, from a 
court to a cottage ; from the lucubrations of the 
learned, to the diurnal avocations of the peasant. 
The great and invariable outlines of human na- 
ture are thus filled up with all the different shades 
and tints of colouring that give existence to his 
picture, and prove the copy’s faithfulness to the 
grand original. | 

llis delinations and conclusions are adapt- 
ed to men ot letters, rather than to the unthink- 
ing and vulgar. Hence, the Frenchman has 
the most numerous admirers, and the English- 
man the most select. The former wrote to de- 
light only; the latter blends instruction with 
amusement. All can laugh with the one, but 
few have the philosophy to moralize with the 
other. Ofinventive powers, as distinct from the 
effusions of mere fancy, in which Voltaire so 
much excells, Johnson must claim pre-eminence. 
The former having borrowed his Country of 
El Dorado, and means of arriving there, partly 
from history, and partly from the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.* It is the Happy Valley, in a 


larger scale, and is a singular coincidence of | 


train of thought, that botn authors should have 
conceived the sume plan to demonstrate the fm- 
possibility of contentment in this world. But 
Johnson's is all his own, tradition, according to 
Milton, having placed the Paradise which secur- 
ed the proveny of the Abyssinian monarchs on 
mount Omara, and he himself has chosen a 
mount for our first parents, in his own scheme.t 

How far Jobnson’s exceeds Voltaire’s in rich- 
ness and luxuriance of imagination, and justness 
cf conception, the readers of Rasselas and Can- 
dide may determine; and they may also decide 
the preference between the learned, and compre- 
hensive definition of the various qualities essential 
to a poet, so eloquently described by Imlac, and 
the keen sagacity; and fastidious delicacy, ex- 
empliied in the most noble and erudite critick, 
Pococurante. As to style, it would be difficult to 
choose where both are models in their respective 
ways, and alike demand equal admiration. 

The performance of the one, is a perscnal 
satire on an individual,f as well as a general one 
on mankind, embellished with the most ludi- 
crous, yet the most acute, poignant, and, some- 
limes, malignant sarcasms on human nature with 
which piofligpacy itself could have attired it: 
that of the other, an affecting, but true likeness 
of man’s frailties, his weaknesses, and his wants. 
such as he really is, without the broad mirth of 
unfeeling humour to hide them. 

The reflections,that follow are solemn and sad; 
and nothing but the hope which offers of perfect 
happiness in another world can recompense us 
for the misery we have seen experienced in this. 


* Vide Sinbad’s Sixth Voyage. 
- t The scholar may amuse himself by comparing the 
Happy Valley with the celebrated gardens of the Roman 
Flera, and the Grecian Alcinous ; and those of the 
African Hesperides, and the Asiatic Horti Adonis. 
Milton’s description yields to ncither. 

t Leibnitz. 


dant, and flowery, but leading to destruction. 


But it should be rememered, in favour of the 
author of Rasselas, that as mer would laugh ra- 
ther than weep, the design of Candide has an 
accidental advantage to which genius can lay no 
claim. It must be, after all, confessed, that, 
though the Frenchman places every thing ina 
ridiculous point of view, the Englishman throws 
a sombre cast over his picture, that accords with 
his constitutional melancholy, and national 
phlegm. Yet itis somewhat remarkable, that 
both authors should leave the mind in a kind of 
suspense; Candide being in doubt at the last, 
whether all is not for the best; and Rasselas 
secing throughout all the diversified conditions of 
men, happiness o where to be found, determines 
without fixing the choice of life, to return to 
Abyssinia. The grave and saturnine may safely 
solace themselves with Candide, while the frolic 
and the guy would do well to attend to the history 
of Rassclas.® B. B. 


FOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 
THE RURAL WANDERER. NO. 19. 

Facilis est ad beatam vitam via; inite medo boni® 
auspiciis, ipsisque diis bene juvantibus. Sey. 

Philosophers, in all ages, have been too fond of 
describing a virtuous lifc, as a life of labour, dan- 
ger and privation. Vice has been delineated with 
a thousand charms, by those who have made it 
their profession to recommend the love of virtue ; 
and the portrait of virtue has super-abounded 
with gloomy and repulsive shades. Pleasure has 
been represented sleeping upon beds of roses, 
and Wisdom wandering among wilds and preci- 
pices. ‘The system of Solomon, indeed, is. more 
rational than those of most coetaneous or modern 
sages: he was decided in the opinion, that the 
ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths, peace. This delightful doctrine is 
confirmed and fortified by the splendid genius of 
Montaigne, Viitue, says that charming writer, is 
not, as the schoolmen represent ber, placed on the 
top of a steep mountain, rough and inaccessible. 
They who have approached her, on the contrary, 
find her seated on a fine, fertile, and pleasant 
plain, from whence she beholcs all things below 
her: and, if we labour to find her, our way lies 
through shady and green roads, swect, Aourishing 
and pleasant, of an easy and smooth ascent, hike 
that of the celestial arch. 

‘Facilis descensus Averni’ says a very emi- 
nent poet, and *¢ Facilis est ad beatam vitam Via,’ 
says a philosopher, of lite less celebrity. Some 
have exhorted us to love virtue for its own sake, 
and others, from the consideration, that the hard- 
ships of a virtuous life will be remunerated by ul- 
timate profit and pleasure. Buuin all my wan- 
dering’, I have found but few whorepresent the 
path to its temple, as pleasant and alluring. In 
this respect, it may be desirable to found a new 
‘chocl ot wise men, and moralists. Even the mind 
of the Colossus of modern learning was tinged 
with the gloomy superstition of antiquity. He 
descrites, however, with that eccentricity of 
thought, peculiar to himself, the path of piety, 
rosy, pleasant, and melodious, in its avenue, Lut 
dusty and uneven in its higheway. His oriental 
Warderer, in the commencement of his journey; 
listens to celestial music, is fanned by zephy rs ira- 
grant with the essence of the primrose, urd 
sprinkled with the dews which descend frem 
groves of spices; but the ardour of noon induces 
him to decline to amore pleasant road, cool, ver- 


* It is a curious and well known fact, that Veltaire, 
and Jchnson were writing their histories abcut the same 
time, without either being privy to the other's design. 
Jchnson wrote his “ In seven evenings to defray his 
mother’s funeral expenses.” What time Vcitaire em-e 
ployed to finish his is not known. Vide Buwells 


} Johuson. 


It is time to give to Virtue what is Virtue’s 
dve, and to tell tie truth, and the whole truth, to 
all who feel an inclination to make a pilgrimage 
to her temple. Montaigue’s description of her 
situation isa correct one; and equally correct ts 
the idea of Seneca, that the way to happiness ts 
plain and easy. Without virtue there can be no 
happiness; and the innocent peasant is happier 
than the guilty prince. How superior was Cin- 

-cinnatus, guiding the plough over his little farm 
of seven acres, to Caesar, inthrened, flattered, 
idolized. The rural dictator walked in no other 
paths, but those of piety and peace, except when 
his country wasin danger; and the moment his 
‘victorious arm had scattered the foes of Rome, 
he returned, to study nature, on the bank of his 
Fivulet, sflendidior vitro, and to worship his 
household gods, in his own humble mansion. 
His life was one continued scene of mingled sere- 
nity and sublimity. It was the very quintessence 
of terrestrial felicity. Caesar wandered in the 
ways of pleasure and ambition; ke found them 
ornamented with poisonous flowers, and their bril- 
liancy shaded with clouds of mulignant gloom. 
When his friend at a rustic hamlet among the 
Alps, inquirec of him whether envy and ambition 
inhabited that gloomy retiiement, he gravely an- 
swered: “I had rather be the first man here, 
than the second in Rome.” He would have pre- 
ferred the monarchy of Malta to the dictatorship, 
less than perpetual, of the universe. How taste- 
-less his pleasures ! How tormenting his ambition ! 


STEPHEN SORROWFUL’S LAMENTATION. 
(From a British paper.) 

MR. EDITOR, l 

~ I am that insulated being called an Old 

Bachelor; a creature wearisome to myself and 

beloved by no one. I have spent the noon 


of my days in a single state, from the dread of. 


incurring the expenses incident to a married life 
with a woman who had nothing; and now sorely 
do I repent that I had not generosity enough to 
-overlook this consideration in favour of a charm- 
ing girl that I truely loved, and who wanted no- 
thing but fortune to recommend her. I was 
for merly clerk to her father, then a merchant of 
great respectability, but some years after greatly 
reduced by the unfortunate turn of affairs in 
the late contest between us and Americas When 
he failed I was settled in the world, and might 
have saved his amiable girl from many a year 
of fatigue and distress into which their poverty 
immersed them; but with sang froid, for which 
I now detest myself, I then stood aloof, tore my 
thoughts from the sweet Eliza, and driving for- 
ward into the heart of the city, determined to 
lose myself in the recesses of counting-houses 
and the accumulation of money; thus voiding 
all the plagues and expenses of a family, for 
which I deemed the society of an elegant and 


affectionate woman by-no means an equivalent.. 


Alas! Mr. Editor, I now see how I miscalcula- 
ted; how much such a partnership would have 
been for my advantage in the long run. I now 
put the mutual participation of pleasure and 
pain, the endearments of our children, that fat- 
tering interest which Eliza would have taken in 
me (for whom, by the way, nobody now cares a 
straw); I put all these on the credit side of the 
ledger, and find.in the opposite page only such 
a portion of expenses as 1 have actually brought 
upon myself, by being drawn in to give tavern 
dinners, and a thousand-other extravagancics 
that young men know not how to avoid. You 
will easily see, when a just acconnt is made out, 
what I have gained, or rather what I have lost. 
Instead of the bright hearth and smiling faces 
of my family, instead of sitting down in the 
midst of beings who owe life to me, and por- 


tioning out their little meal with the delicious } 
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sensations ofa father, I take my solitary chep | 
ata cofiechouse, and afterwards saunter to the 
theatre, where venal beauty spreads her net, and 
I am caught! Alas! bere is bo mind, here is no 
modesly to make sentiment interesting. After 
having seen a public entertainment with Eliza, 
with delight might we have passed the remain- 
der of the evening! her taste end sensibility 
would have made us live the hours over ugain 
with additional pleasure; her bosom would have 
been my harbour in the storms of life, and there 
I should have found recources from errei in the 
calm season of prosperity; in the day of sick- 
ness her voice could have whispered comfort, 
and, in my dying heur, the pure invocation, 
of my children might have availed me at the 
throne of grace. Whsta sad reckoner have I 
been, Mr. Editor! I am now as grey as a badger, 
and have nota single relative in the world; 1 
have long retired from business, but my fortune 
brings me no enjoyment, my dog leads nearly as 
rational a lite; I eat, and drink, and slcep, alter- 
nately, as he does, for I now fear to become the 
prey of some indigent dame, who would over- 
look my grey hairs and infirmities, in considera- 
tion of coming in for a third of my wealth, and 
therefore avoid much commerce with the sex, 
from which, though I might once have derived 
happiness, I can now only expect trick, or at 
best ridicule. But what can a man do who has 
let avarice run away with him in his youth, 
when all the social affections should have been 
at theirout-poststoprevent it? All that remains for 
such a man (after the example of a culprit going to 
execution), is to warn the multitude how they 
fall into this error; to assure them that the good 
Which is not participated is not half enjoyed; 
and that those who ebandon a young woman 
from motives like mine, as they do not deserve 
happiness, so they never will obtain it. And 
moreover, Mr. Editor, if you print this, please to 
add, that an equal mixture of love and prudence 
forms the only and most delicious conserve they 
will have the faculty of relishing all their life 
long: either, taken seperate, is drejudicial; one 
being too austere, and the other too swect: they 
must be blended, to render them happily effec- 
tive, and if any persons have skill encuzh to 
make up the composition after my recipe, I 
shall not have bemozned myscif, nor you have 
inserted this, in vam. . 
] am, Sir, yours, &c. 
STEPHEN SORROWFUL. 


‘There prevails an opinion, that, after a certain 
age, the mind, like the body, having arrived at 
its compleat size, ceases to admit of that increase 
which wecallimprovement. Many appearences 
seem to justify such an opinion; but I am incli- 
ned to believe, that, though the mind tta cer- 
tain age, may, from several causcs, shew a ten- 
dency to become stationary, yet its tendency 
may be counteracted by extraordinary efforts 
and ezertion. ‘The machine, by long operation, 
may have incurred the impediments of excessive 
friction, or some of the wheels may be nearly 
worn out; but a little oil judiciously applied. and 
a few repairs ingeniously made, may restore its 
motions and augment its force. 

One considerable proof, that, when the mind 
has reached the acmé of its improvement, it be- 
comes for a little while stationary, and then 
retrograde; is drawn from observing that the 
second or third production of aa author is often 
inferior to his first, even though the first, were 
the produce of his juvenile age. 

But is it not probabie that the exertions of 
the author mey have been remitted after having 
obtained the distinction which Grst stimulated Lis 
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earlier diligence! Success opera'es on the minds 
of meny like the luxuries of Capua, on the sol- 
dicrs of Hannibal, after the passage of the Alps, 
and the conquest at Canne. 

When the streneth of the body begins to de- 
cline, its companion scems to-indulge it, with a 
synipathizing: indolence. The rocd that leads to 
repose is smooth, flowery, and seducing; and 
many there are who enter it, long before repose 
is necessary. If they could acquire self-com- 
mand enough to avoid the ckarms of the syrens, 
they might still make great advances in climbing 
the steeps of scicnce and virtue. But it must 
be allowed that greater efforts are required than 
the generality cf mankind are disposed to make, 
at any lime ip their lives, and much less in their 
decline. 

Yet the history of literature affords many ani- 
mating examples, tu prove that great works may 
be produced after the middle of life, Sophocles 
and ‘Theophrastus composed excellent works 
when they were nearly a hundred years old. 
Our own Milton, whose Paradise Lost is an ef- 
fort of mental activity equal to any which antiqui- 
ty can boast, did not begin it, till he had arrived 
at that age when, in the opinion of many, the 
mind is receding from excellence. 

Julius Cæsar Scaliger, who became a prodigy 
of learning, did not commence the study of 
Greck till he was near forty. He did not even 
know the Greek characters till about that time; 
nor did he devote himself entirely to a life of let- 
ters till he was forty-seven. His days till then 
had been spent in an unsettled manner, chiefly 
in the army, with habits and dispositions unfa- 
vourable to study. But he had a mind which, 
like that of his namesake, the Roman conquer- 
or, was formed to bear down all obstacles; and 
age, instead of abating his vigour, served but to 
harden and corroborate the sinews of his intellect. 


It seems indeed reasonable to suppose, that 
works which depend on the warmth and vigour 
of the imagination, on pathos and sensibility of 
heart, would always be produced in the greatest 
perfection at an early period; but the examples 
of Sophocics and Militon, who wrote the finest 
poetry. the one in extreme old age, and the other 
ata mature sge, serve to prove that theories 
conceriing the human mind are too fallacious to 
be entirely relied cne The defects and failures 
of nature mey be in great measure supplied or 
prevented by prudence and perseverance. But 
laziness and want of spirit suffer them to creep 
on before nature intended. 

Tous is lite in effect abbreviated. i®urly old 
age and carly dotuge are introduced by an ab- 
ject dereliction of our own powers. We labour - 
to insrease our fortunes, and suffer our faculties 
to run to ruin without reluctance. But it is 
surely worth while to contend strenuously for their 
preservation. Of how little value are the enjoy- 
ments of hfe, when we come to vegetate in stu- 
pidity, in the midst of all that, should delight 
our senses, inform our understanding, enrich 
our memory, and glitter on our imagination! Je 
is worth while to pursue every method which 
has a tendency to prolong our mental existences 
Among these I will venture to enumerate, a cone 
stant yet moderate exercise of our abilities, a 
daily accumulation of new Ideas, a recollection 
of the old, a rule over the passions. and tempe- 
rance in wine and all the pleasures of the glute 
ton and debuuchee. We citen accuse time and 
nature for decays which are caused by our own 
neglect. Instead of immerging ourselves in the 
pursuit of wealth, which we shall never enjoy, 
and honours, which are empty bubbics, let our 
desire be to preserve our faculties unimpaired to 
the last, and to shine, as the san shines bright 
through the whole of its progress pand though 
with abated beat and cilulgence at the close of 
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it, yet with a serene and venerable lustre, till it 
decends tothe other hemisphere. 


From “ The Repertory’. 
THE CARAVANSARY. 


The knowledge of the ancient lunguagcs has 
alwavs been considered highly useful by those 
best qualified to decide; and che most distinguish- 
ed writers and speakers in their own language 
have uniformly proved the greatest proficicnts in 
Greek and Roman Itterature. “Phe snperiority 
of this branch of education. over all others, is so 
generally acknowledged in England, that it is 
exclusively honoured with the illustrious titles 
of scholarship and arning, By a scholar and a 
man of learning. they understand one profound- 
ly acquainted with classical literature, and criti- 
cally conversant with the Greek and Latin au- 
thors. 

Indeed. if it be considered, that a person will 
write and speak English with taste and elegance, 
in proportion to his classical Knowledge, and that 
the greatest orators and authors in the languaye, 
have been formed in the school of the aucients— 
one would reasonably conclude, that the superio- 
rity of this knowledge would never by called in 
question. Classical learning alone, if he has 
genius, will enable a man to make a much greater 
fizure in the world, than all the sctence in the 
universe, without it. 

The object of literature, is men and manners ; 
the object of science is material substance and 
external nature. The one fits us for action, the 
other for speculation. By the study of literature 
we become historians, orators, poets, and states- 
men; and gain that knowledge of mankind, and 
those powers of language, which enable us to 
serve them by our eloquence, or amuse and in- 
structthem with our literary productions. Science 
has little connection with life and manners, ex- 
cept when applied to mechanical purposes, aid 
the mere mathematician is of all animals the dul- 
lest and most useless. Mathematicks may be 
useful to discipline the mind, and tu form part of 
the superstructure of education, but if you would 
have the building either useful or ornamental, 
the ground wo:k must be classical literature. 
Barrow, in his late treatise on education, justly 
o serves, that the best classical scholars always 
inake the best mathematicians. It is true, that 
they do not generally pursue the mathematics. 
because men of lively imagination and of an ex- 
tensive range of thought, are not fond of con- 
fining themselves tothe dryness of demonstration 
on subjects not immediately interesting. 

Who are the first writers in the English lan- 
guage ? Addison, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, aud 
Robertson. How were they educated, and by 
what means did they aitain the excellence which 
has immortalized them ? By classical literature. 

Who are the first orators and statesmen now 
living? in England, Pitt and Fox are allowed 
to transcend ail others, whose literature, particu- 
larly that of the latter, is chiefly classical. Mr. 
Fox. says the author of the Pursuits of hterature, 
is fond of Greek, and Dr. Joseph Watton, a most 
competent fudge, bears testimony to bis profound 
knowledgeand exquisite taste in G-ecian fiterature. 

If we ask the same question with respect to 
those who have distinguished themselves on the 
bench and at the bar, we shall receive the same 
answer. aad find. on examivgalion, that Hardwicke 
and Mansfield, Dunning: and Erskine, were edu- 
cated in the school of the ancients. Lord Hard- 
wicks was one of the chief writers of the Atheni- 
an letters, a work with which the Abbé Bar- 
lhelemi was so greatly pleased that he declares, 
aina cuer te lord Dover, that, had he been pre- 
viously acgusinted with it, he should not have 
undertaken hts cleyant travels of Anacharsis. 
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Those who depreciate ancient literature, are 

either ignorant declaimers, or conceited philoso- 
phists. The decline of itin France, was, proba- 
bly, one cause of their revolution. Mere men 
of science undertook to write on political, moral. 
und religious topics, which can be understood 
and explained to advantage by men of literature 
onlv. g ' 
I shall conclude this paper with the sentiments 
of the preat Johnson, which must have much 
more weigbt with men of sense und virtue, than 
the united opinion of the v hoic National Institutes 
with his Lmperial mate sty at their head. 

«ike purpose cf Milton, as it seems, was to 
teach sometinng more solid than the common 
literature of schools, by reading those authors 
that treat of physical subjects; such as the 
Georgick, and astronomical treaties of the an- 
cients. This was a scheme of improvemen 
which seems to have busied many literary pro- 
jectors of that age. Cowley, who had more 
means than Milton of knowing what was want 
mg to the embellishments of life, formed the 
same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

* But the truth is, that the knowledge of exter- 
nal nature, and the sciences which that know- 
ledge requires or includes, are net the great or 
the frequent business of the human mind. Whe- 
ther we provide for action or conversation, whe- 
ther we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first 
requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of 
right or wrong; the next is ab acquaintance 
with the history of mankind, and with those ex- 
amples, which may be said to embody truth, 
and prove, by events, the reasonableness of opi- 
nions. Prudence and Justice are virtues and ex- 
cellencies of all times and of all places; we are 
perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intellec- 
tual nuture is necessary, our speculations upon 
matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiologi- 
cal learning is of such rare emergence, that one 
man may know another half his life without being 
ubie to estimate his skill in hydrostaticks or 
astronomy ; but his moral and prudential charac- 
ter immediately appears. 

“ Those authors, therefore. are to be read at 
schowls, that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth, and most mate- 
rials for conversation; and those purposes are 
but served by poets, orators, and historians. 

“ Let me not be censured for this digression 
as pedantic or paradoxical, for if í have Muiton 
against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was 
his labour to turn philosophy from the study o! 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the innova- 
tors, whom 1 oppose, are turning off attention 
fiom hfe to nature. “They seem to think, that 
we are placed here to watch the growth of plants. 
or the motions Of the stars. Socrates was rather 
of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how 
to do guod and avoid evil.” 

= 
CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. } 


John Wooodvil: a Tragedy. By Charles Lamb. To 
which are alded, Fragments of Burton, the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Kebinsuns. London. 1892. 
We have often regretted, in perusing the dra- 

matic compositions of the arcicnts, that we do 

not possess any of those carhier specimens of the 
art in its state of rudeness, from which the merit 
of succeeding dramatists might best be deter- 
mined. It is always a conscl.tion to badness. 
that there is something worse; and the greater 

number of our tragic writers have therefore a 

just ground of compiaint against the fraud of the 

stages of antiquity, which, by transmitting only 
their best protuctions, have deprived them of 

* See Joluson’s ule of Miiton. ' 
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the power of looking back to pieces inferior to 
their own., We have dramas of Eschy lus, indeed; 
but Exchylus, * pallae repertor honestae, had al: 
ready raised poor barefoot Tragedy on buskins, 
and given her a comfortable cloak to her back. 
Our loss would be irreparable, were it not for a 
fact, which, though very obvious, has been 
strangely overlooked ;—-we have still among us 
men of the age of Thespis, and indeed of every 
age, since men first ventured to compose. There 
is nota single century, to which we cannot find, 
at present, corresponding tastes and faculties of 
every kind: and it is surely by their own qualities, 
that men should be estimated and arranged, and 
not by the revolutions of planets, which are fo- 
reign bodies, and have no more relation to the 
earth which is animated, than that which was 
burned or buried in the earliest priests of Bac- 
chus. 

Inthe drama, however, though we have had 
innumerable specimens of the imperfect, which, 
in composition, is by much the most common 
species of fast time, we have long expected in 
vain a specimen so truly ferfect, as to approach 
the purity of the great father of the stage; and 
we own, What our disappointment has been greater 
at this failure of genius, as in that inferior division 
of the art, which consists in recitation, we have 
often been gratified with a glimpse of the original 
filaustrum. Atlength, however, even in composi- 
tion, @ mighty veteran has been born. Older than 
Eschylus, and with all the spirit of originality, 
in an age of poets, who have had before them 
the imitations of some thousand years, he comes 
forward, to establish his claim to the ancient 
hircus, and to satiate the most remote desires of 
the philosophic antiquary. 

The tragedy of Mr. Lamb may indeed be fairly 


„considered as supplying the first of those lost 


links, which connect the improvements of Eschy- 
lus with the commencement of the art. We 
shall not, however, insist that it be received with 
complete acquiescence, till we have given a short 
account of its fable, and afterwards compared it 
with those ideas of the most ancient drama, 
which may be inferred as best suited to the known 
manners of the time. 

Sir Walter Woodvil, having becn an active 
partizan of the commonwealth, is obliged to fly, 
at the restoration of Charles, and a price is set 
upon his head. He chooses. however. to remain 
in England, with his younger son Simon; and 
they spend their ume chiefly in Sherwood Fo- 
rest: 


‘Nich which place, they have ta’en a house, 
In the town cf Nettingham, and pass for foreigners 
Wearing the Gress of Frenchmen.” 


His elder son, the heroof the tragedy, who, with 
views of ambition, had attached himself to the 
royal party, takes possession of his paternal 


| estate, and abandons himself to every profligacy, 


with a crowd of riotous companions. In a fit of 
Intoxication. he revcals to Lovel, one of his pre- 
tended friends, the place of his father’s conceal- 
ment; and Lovel, with a single coms..nion, hast- 
ens to the forest, (o seize Sir Walter; but, awed 
by the undaunted appearance of the father and 
the son, they * both slink off; and Sir Walter, 
knowing by whom the tnformation must have 
been given, dics of horror at John's treachery. 
On learning all the consequences of the commue 
nication he had made, the wretched inebriate is 
seized at once with head-ach and remorse: and 
the drama concludes witha narrative of his mys- 
terious feeling of the forgiveness of heaven, at aa 
early hour, on Sunday morning, as he was kneel- 
ing in the church of S. Mary Ottery, ¢ ona lile 
hassock in the family pew.’ On rising, he had 
` yearned to say his prayers in the church ;’ and 
fying to it, § found the dour wide open, whether 


bynegligence he knew not, oy some peculiar grace 
to him vouchsafed, for all things felt like mystery.’ 
The narrative is addressed to Margaret, an or- 
phan ward of his father, who, early betrothed to 
John, and feeling herself slighted by him, had 
fled from the profligacy of his house to Sir Wal- 
ter, in the forest, on whose death she returned, to 
comfort -his repentant son. The artifice with 
which the poet prepares his audience, for the 
narrative must be admirably productive of the- 
atrical effect. It introduces, what we believe 15 
a novelty on the stage, a peal of church bells 
giving their summons to morning service. 

[4 noise of bells beard. } 
mar. Hark the bells, John. a 
youn. Those are the church bells of St. Mary Ottery. 
mar. I know it. 
youn. St. Mary Ottery, my native village, 
In the sweet shire of Devon; 
Those are the bells. p. 100. 

The exactness of John’s information is of pecu- 
liar use, as Margaret, having been some time at 
Nottingham, may be supposed to have forgotten 
the name of the parish, and perhaps ofthe swect 


shire itself; and the cautious and solemn iteration 


at the close, inan affair of much moment, gives an 
emphasis to the whole, that is almost inimitable. 


Ofthe most ancient drama, the plot would cer- 


tainly have no regular union of evetits, all gradu- 
ally converging into one. 


the few parts upon each other. 


sist chiefly of the buffooneries of slaves, and the 


incoherent follies of intoxication. ‘The first great 
actors are said to have been ‘ peruncti faccibus 
Ora,’ a visor, admirably typical ofa drunkard, and 
of peculiar beauty, in the eyes of a ‘ spectator 
Accord- 
ingly, we find in Mr. Lamb's tragedy, that half 
of the dialogue is spoken by servants and drunk- 
ards; nor is it wonderful, since, at the period of 
the action, as the hero of the piece expresses it, 
` On 
drunkenness, indeed, the whole is founded; for 
the only tragical incidents of the piece arise from 
a discovery made in the Lhoughtlessness of intox- 


functusque sacris, et potus, et exlex.’ 


t now universal England getteth drunk.’ 


_jcation. 


With the importance of gesture on the ancient 
stare we are well acquainted ; and it is evident, 
that the author meens a great part of his elo- 
quence to be performed in that express ve way, as 
he has introduced a considerable portion of dia- 
logue, which, in mere language, is almost insig- 
Inthe following passage, in which four 
servants are represented drinking, all the elo- 
quence is in the cup, which has thus as fair a 
claim, as any of those who hold it, to be consider- 


nificant. 


ed, as a person of the drama. 


DANIEL. Here’sto thee, brother Martin. (drings. ) 

MARTIN. And to thee, Daniel. (drinks. ) 

FRANCIS. And to thee, Peter. (drinks. ) 

Pever. Thank you, Francis. And here’s to thee. 
(drines.) 

MARTIN. I shall be fuddled anon. p.4 5 


In the same scene, the characters become so very 
brief, that if due care be taken by the manager, 
to give them grave faces, they might almost pass 
for ministers of stale, in the disguise of serving 
men. l 3 
t FrRaxcrs. Well,I have my suspicions. 

PETER. And so have I. 

MARTIN. And I can keep a secret. 

Francis. (To Peter.) Warwickshire you mean. 

(Aside) 

Perhaps not. 

Nearer perhaps. 
I say nothing. 


PETER. 
PRANCIS. 
PETER. 


The ministerial silence of Lord Burleigh is 
great; but even silence itself is nothing to this. 
Three characters are afterward introduced, that 


~ 


It would be simple, 
in what may strictly be called fable, though appa- 
rently complicated, from the want of bearing of 
Above all, it 
would be very turbulent, and would probably con- 
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appear but once, and say only a few words; sa 
that, as they must have been created for some 
great purpose, it is evident, that a vast dent has 
been lett to the bodily eloquence of the actors, | 

(Enter, at another door, three calling for Harry Freeman.) 

Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman. 

He is not here. Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman } 

Where is Harry? 

( Exeunt the three, calling for Freeman.) 

We may remark here, as tending to increase 
that confusion so happily expressive of drunken- 
ness, the ingenuity of the artifice, by which four 
specches are given to three persons, without stat- 
ing to whom the fourth shall belong. 

| (To be continued. ) 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

From a correspondent in London, says the 
Editor of the Charleston Times we have been 
lately surprised with the following interesting in- 
formation : 

« After devoting a suitable portion of this let- 
ter to the Political state of the country, some re- 
marks on its Literature will not prove unaccepta- 
ble. You may no doubt have heard that the cel- 
ebrated Sourney has employed his talents for 
some time past in composing an Epic Poem, 
founded on the pretended exploits of Mapuc, 
the Welsh Navigator, who is supposed to have 
discovered America several centuries before the 
birth of CoLtustsus.—This work has already ap- 
peared, and adds no insignificant wreath to that 
immortal crown of glory. which the whole litera- 
ry world has unanimously decreed him. The 
Poem is contained in twenty feuer books. and is, 
in my opinion, infinitely superior to the same 
Author's Joan of Arc.—PBut what will surprise. 
and since you are a Student at Law, what may 
afford you much greater pleasure, ts a publica- 
tion, not many days out, under the title of, 


COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, VFR- 
SIFIED BY EDWARD LEICOMB——FKOM THE TEXT OF 
SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


“ The motives for such an extraordinary pub- 
lication will be best explained by the Pranslator 
himself, from whose preface I shall make a short 
extract, requesting at the same time, vour confi- 
dence that no opportunity shall be lost of trans- 
miting a copy for your perusal. l 

« The advantages,” continues Mr. Leicoms, 
after enumerating the difaculties attendant en 
ais arduous undertaking, “must be obvious at 
the first sight, to the meanest capacity. The 
utility of verse in the communication of know- 
lege is really incalculable—its aid to the memory 
is inconceivable, in rendering the recollection of 
what we would wish to retain far easier than any 
other mode which has been yet adopted. This 
important truth has been incontrovertibly estab- 
lished by the experience and approbation of 
every succeeding ages Another important rea- 
son for which I was induced to undertake this 
work, is the preference which youthful minds 
generally give to pocticalornament.— Aler dwel- 
ling on the majestic and sublime descripticns of 
Homer and the Mantuan Bard, and otber pleas- 
ing pursuits which precede the study of the law, 
the Student enters with disappointment on the 
dry and unentertaining doctrines of Jurispru- 
dence, and pursues them often with disgust. I 
hope in some mesure to obviate this serious in- 
convenience, by clothing in verse the Lectures 
of Sir William Blackstone, which is generally 
the first book that is put into the young Student’s 
hands.” Thus, continues Mr. L.—But I will 
fill the remainder of my paper with one or two 
quotations from this curious work.—The first 


book only has yet appeared; and in the second: 


chapter is the following paragraph, which varies 
very little from the text — 


+ 


tt Thuswhen the Grea: Unknown from nothing form'd 
This universe, and our of Chaos wild 
And Anarchy created marter, he 
On it impress‘d fixed principles and Laws, 
Without whose agency ’twould cease to be, 
When he imparted morion to the World, 
Of morion he established certain Laws. 
To which all bodies, moveable themselves, 
Did erst submit. So when the artist forms 
OF wondrous mechanism, the litle Watch, 
Whose faithful hand describes the varying hour, 
So long as faithful to the laws prescrib’d, 
Its operations prove, it moves compleat, 
And answers every end fur which *twas form’d” 


And in chapter 9, Book Ist, are the following 
remarks on the Statue of ELIZABETH, for Provi- 
sion for the Poor :— 


“ Whereas, if only they whom cheerless want 
And Poverty with all its woes depress— 
If only they who, heirs to Misery, 
ore knew the comfort of a wintry garb, 

ere cloathed, and for their labour amply paid, 
Soon Industry would smile in every cot, 
And sweet Contentment on each fea ure beam; 
The humble Peasant would no more repine, 
But work with pleasure at his daily task; 
No murmurs would the blizhsome Swain express, 
Nor e’er disquietude his rest disturb. 
Well would he know, that when the band of time 
Had scatter’d o’er his head the frost of age, 
Or weakness had enteebled every lim», 
Then aud then only, weuld the rich stretch forth 
The fostering hand of comfcrt and of ease; 
Or when the tender spring of Innocence and Youth 
Forbad his offspring for themselves to toil, 
Mild Charity would for each want provide, 
And watch them with a Parent’s gente care.” 


SKETCH OF CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, ESQ. 


The celebrated author of the Bath Guide. Fe 
is an officer im the army. and published the above 
excelient poem, in the year 1767. Upon its 
first appearance it was verv generally read and 
adinired, and has most signally survived the tem- 
porary reign so commonly the lot_of similar pros 
ductions. ‘his may, however, be justly attribu- 
ted to its playful and humorous satire, levelled 
rather at the group of whim and folly, than 
against individual excentricily : and asthe agre- 
gate character experiences little variation in the 
course of thirty or forty years, so is it Natural that 
it should long be recognized and admired, when 
delineated by the pencil of so skilful a master. 
Some years afterwards Mr. Anstey published 
« An Election Ball, in Poetical Letters from 
Mr. Inkle at Bath, to his Wife at Gloucester, 
with a Poetical Address to John Miller, Esq. at 
Batheaston Villas’ which, though inferior to the 
former poem, abounds with a considerable degree 
of wit and humour, He hkewise published a 
Poetical Paraphtase upon the Thirteenth Chap- 
ter of the first Book of Corinthians: which ser- 
ves loevince, his due estimation of his prominent 
talent inthe first instance, and that he then suc- 
ceeds best when he takes in hand subjects of 
a fanciful and ludicrous cast. He is also au-` 
thor of.“ The Priest Dissected,’ a Satire: “© Ad. 
C. W. Bampfylde, F.pistola Poetica Familiariss” 
and the Farmer's Daughter, a Poetical Tale 
founded on fact, published in 1795, with the 
laudable view, “to se. innocence on its guard, 
and to promote the cause of virtue.” This 
unfortunate dumsel had been seduced by a miii- 
lary officer, and was afterwards deserted by 
him: filled with anguish, shame, and remorse, 
not without some remains of love for the des- 
troyer of her innocence, she left her father's 
house in search of her perfidious lover, and 
perished thiough fatigue ard cold, in one of 
the inclement nights of the severe winter of 
1794. To the elegant pen of this gentleman 
have also been attributed some beautiful ver- 
ses, addressed to a friend, which appeared some 
lime ago in the Bath Herald. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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-à 
[In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1804, the latest 
which has reached America, we find the following 
beautiful poem. It is intitled, “* Ode for his Majesty’s 
Birth-day, June 4, 1803, written extempore by THo- 
MAS Moore, Esquire, Poet Laureat for Ireland, pro 


tempore.’’} 


Where is now the smile that lighten’d 
Every hero's couch of rest? 

Where is now the hope that brighten'd 
Honour’s eye, and Pity’s breast? 


Ilave we lost the wreath we braided 
For our weary warrior men? 

Is the faithless olive faded ? 
Must we pluck the bay again? 


Passing hour of sunny weather! 
Lovely in your light, the while, 

Peace and Glory wed together, 
Wander‘'d through our fairy isle! 


And the eyes of Peace would glisten, 
Dewy as a morning sun, 

When the timid maid would listen 
To the deeds her chief had done. 


- Is the hour of dalliance over? 
Must the maiden’s trembling feet 
Waft her from her warlike lover, 
To the desert’s still retreat? 


Fare you well! with sighs we banish 
Nymph, so fair, and guest, so bright; 

Yet, the smile, with which you vanish, 
Leaves behind a soothing light. 


Soothing light, that long shall sparkle, 
O’er yop warrior’s sanguine way, 

Through the field, where horrors darkle, 
Shedding Hope’s consoling ray. 


Long the smile his heart will cherish, 
To its absent idol true; 
While around him myriads perish, 
‘Glory still will sigh for you. 


Sacred chain, from heaven descended, 
Chain, that Britain calls her own, 

Which, by FETTERS, PURE and SPLENDID, 
BIND’ST A PEOPLE TO THE THRONE. 


Blest, we hail the morn, that shining, 
-= Fair and welcome from above, 
To the ties so softly winning, 

Adds another link of love. 


Brightly may the chain be lengthen’d, 
“Through the lapse of future hours, 
When the links, by glory strengthen’d, 

Pence again shall deck with flowers! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


*" "TO VESPER. 
Thou, who beholdst with dewy eye, 
The sleeping leaves, and folded flowers, 
And hear’st the night wind lingering sigh, 
Through shadowy woods. and twilight bowers ; 
Thou wast the signal once that seem'd to say, 
Hilario’s beating breast reprov’d my long delay. 


] see thy emerald lustre stream, , , 
O’er these rude cliffs, and cavern’d shore ; 
But here, orisons to thy beam 
The woodland chauntress pours no more; 
Nor I, as once, thy lamp propitious hail, 
Seen indistinct thivugh tears; conius'’d, and dim, 
and pale, 
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Soon shall thy arrowy radiance shine 
On the broad ocean’s restless wave, 
Where this poor, cold swoln form of mine 
Shall shelter in its billowy grave, 


Safe from the scorn the world’s sad outcasts 


prove. 
Unconscious of the pain of ill-requited love. 


BALLAD. 


In one thou'dst find variety, 
Cried Dick, would’st thou on wedlock fix; 
I rather should expect, cried 1, 
Variety in five or six, 
But never was thy counsel licht, 
Pil do't, my friend,—so said, so done, 
I'm noos‘d from life, and Dick was right, 
I find variety in one. 


Her tongue has more variety 
Than music's system can embrace; 
Sne modulates through every key, 
Squeaks treble, and growls double base. 
Divisions, runs, and trills, and shakes, 
Enough the noisy spheres to stun; 
Thus, as harsh Discord music makes, 
I find variety in one. 


Her dress boasts such variety, 
Such forms, materials, fashions, hues, 
Each animal must plunder’d be, 
From Russian bears, to cockatooss 
Now ’tis a feather, now a zone, 
Now she’s a gipsy, now a nun; 
To change like the cameleon prone; 
An’t this variety in one? 


In wedlock’s wide variety, 


Thought, word, and deed, we both concur, l 


If she’s a thunder-storm to me, 
So l'm an April day to her, 

Devil and angel, black and white: 
Thus, as we Hymen’s gauntlet run, 
And kiss, and scold, and love, and fight, 

Each finds variety in one. 


Then cherish Love’s variety, 
In spite of every sneering elf, 

We’re Nature’s children, and an't she, 
In change, variety itself? 

Her clouds and storms are will’d by Fate, 
More bright to shew her radiant sun; 

Hail, then, blest wedlock, in whose state, 
Men find variety in one. 


[In the “« Hunter of the Alps,” a very new opera, by 


Mr. Dimond, junr. Batista, the Boniface of the scene, 


sings the tollowing] 
SONG. 


I keep a snug inn by the side of the road, 
Where all, who bring money, are welcome to 
bait; 
The muleteer grins, when he spies my abode, 
For I take in the traveller early and late: 
An equipage stops, and I bow to the stranger, 
The mules may keep fast, or must feed on the 
manger; 
While the pride of my larder I shew to my lord, 
And a delicate chicken cook up for his board: 
"lis true, that my poultry is sometimes found 
tough, 
Yet, six years aro, it was tender enough. 
If folks chance to cut little, they'll sleep more at 
ease, 
And enjoy a down bed, very noted—for feas / 
Sull from worlds old or new, 
Paris, Spa, or Peru, ; 
Born next the north pole,or hatch’d under theline, 
Guests from each quarter, _ 
The Turk and the Tartar, 
The Russian, the Prussian, 
Hollanders, Polanders, 


Gentiles and Jews, 
ere mix and confuse, 
And all of them—all of them—flock to my sign- 


Should a guest, in a passion, despite of my care, 
Complain ofill lodging, and rail at bad fare, 

Pve always a salvo to keep conscience still, 
And, to balance short commons present a long &ill, 
So, if there was nothing to eat, he should say, 
He'll find, to his cost, there is plenty to pay. 
Perhaps, for extortion, I meet with a curse, 

But I pocket an oath, when I draw out a furze: 
’or though evil words often wound a good name, 
Yet gold makes an excellent plaister for fame ; 
And when honour lost with cash gain'd I divide, 
The weight of the argument rests on my side. 


[From an English paper.) 
SONNETS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
BY KOMEO, ON FIRST 6EEING JULIET. 
Act I. scene 4. 
Ah! who isshe whodazzles thus the sight, 
And ie the glimmering torches burn more 
clear, 


Whose beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear? 


But, ah! her beauty seems for earth too dear, 
So much her charms all living charms out- 
shine: 
And, ah! too rich for use, how much I fear, 
That beauty, such as hers, can ne’er be mine. 


Yet will I duly watch her place of stand: 
Sure, love before this night I never knew, 
And with her touch make happy my rude hand, 
For ne'er such beauty blest my wondering 
view. 
All charms I now resign, that once were dear, 
And henceforth—ever—yow my sole devotion 
here. 
TO NIGHT, BY JULIET. 
A f , Act III. scene 9. 
Thou lingering Sun, withdraw thy envious light, 
l And, Darkness, Spread thy sable veil between ; 
Then shall my Romeo, shrouded by the night, 
Leap to these arms, untalk’d of, ang unseen. 


Lovers the darkling Path of bliss can find, 
And need not borrow from the day its aid: 

Beauty supplies a light, for Jove is blind, 
And seeks congenial shelter in the shade. 


Come, gentle Night, give Romeo to these arms, 
Ah: give him now, and when my love shall die 
Cut him in little stars; he’ll lend thee charms i 
And add such glories te the dusky sky, i 
That all the world, in love with Night, shall pay 
No worship to the garish face of Day. 


=a 


ON A PANE OF GLASS. 
Wise was the man, with emblematic hand, 
Who frst on this transparent pl.te of sand, 
lhe name of woman, Nature’s ‘direst queen 
Display 'd, engraven with the diamond keen. 
Well knew he, that the glass and jewel jcin‘d, 
Were truest emblems of her face and mind: 
In lovely woman, for from woman fiows, 
The chief, the truest blessing life bestows, 
A thousand charms—a thousand faults unite: 
As frail as glass, though as the diamond bright. 
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THE BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 
a LETTER IV. 


. TF is asserted that FISHER AMEs, as a 
member of the national legislature, attained 
greater celebrity, and was entitled to more un- 
mingled applause, than any orator, who, since 
the establishment of its constitution, had graced 
that honourable assembly. This appears to have 
been derived neither from the effect of mature , 
learning, nor individual weight of character, 
since he had not reached the meridian of his 
days, had risen the architect of his own fortune, 
and, until subsequent to the period of his elec- 
tion, was unheard of, and a stranger, beyond the 
dimensions of his native state. Consequently, 
bis merit must have been uncommon, and the 
properties of his mind impressive and original. 
To no American has Fame been more kind, nor 
extended more far. Thence, upon my arrival 
in this country, my warmest prepossessions 
were his, and my most anxious desire to form 
his acquaintance. In the latter I have hither- 


to been disappointed-——But I have seen, end | perfection of oratory. 


heard him—-rendered interesting by the ap- 
parent decay of health, and that awakened 
sensibility, which engages every eye, and af- 
fects every heart. I have read his speech 
upon the British Treaty, and have found it good, 
very much beyond mediocrity, and weli calcu- 
lated to please, to influence, and to excite, even 
at will, the feclings and the understanding of his 
auditors; though under any circumstances, ex- 
cepting those of the individual speaker, the 
egotisms, with which it abounds, might be con- 
sidered reprehensible ; but, these circumstances 
admitted, they become justifiable, and possibly, 
commendable. Certainly no specimen of Ameri- 
can eloquence has, since the revolution, posses- 
sed equal ability to move, to charm, and to 
electrize. ‘This effect is to be looked for in the 
speaker, rather than in the composition—A man 
of pleasing appearance, just teaching the meri- 
dian of his years, surrounded by personal friends, 
and connected by every tie, that adds a value to ex- 
istence, become the patient but incurable victim of 
a hopeless disease, yet resisting the ineviiable 
evil, and animated even to inspiration by the great 
occasion, without effort presenting himself before 
the assembled wisdom of his nation, richly endow- 
ed with fluency of utterance, force of ex pression, 
and pathos of manner, these increased and im- 
proved by the adventitious circumstances, under 
which he was situated, every female heart re- 
sponding to his articulation, and even the philo- 
sophic mind unable to resist its impulse, the 
hissing serpent of personalenvy and malevolence 
silent and benumbed, and the more ferocious 
spirit of party prejudice charmed into encomium, 
or conciliated into toleration. Fisher Ames is 
beloved. ‘The plcasantness of his humour, the 
felicity of his wit, and the rich bridiancy of his 


imagination, enable him to shine as a companion, ! graceful eccentricities 


and give to his colloquial powers an attraction, 
which assimilates him more, and brings him 
nearer, than any Wan of his country, to the 
fascination of address, the enchantment of words, 
and ideas, that characterise and elevate the mind 
and manners of Charles Fox, delighting every 
heart, and attaching every understanding. At 
the Bar, it is decidedly my opinion, Mr. Ames 
should seldom appear, and is never invincible ; 
since with but little law learning, a sensibility 
unrestrained and inadmissible, awit pointed and 
direct, but never malevolent, whose scintillations 
glance upon the brain, touching and kindling 
every sensation of the heart, but neither lighting 
the judgment, nor guiding the understanding, 
an imagination glowing, varied, and prolific, 
with all the gorgeous power of fancy, and all the 
luxury of words, to delight and to astonish—tor 
such a man, and such a mind, to be shackled by 
the rules of courts, and confined to the sterility 
of common form, and common-place argument, 
would be a miracle, and is a misapplication of 
fitness and capacity ever to be lamented, while 
in the appropriate path of their original inclina- 
tion, no rival influence would eclipse, no superior 
light diminish their brilliancy. Still, my dear S—, 
Mr. Ames, in his best state, lays no claim to the 
The voice, that vehicle of 
the human understanding, that attractive or re- 
pulsive attribute of mere sound, and yet of 
mighty sensation, under whose defects and de- 
ficiencies fine genius loses half its ascendancy, 
and to whose happy modulation all the sensibili- 
ties, under the direction of mind, are obedient, 
this faculty in Mr. Ames is not unquaified. 
Fluent, easy, selected, as his diction decidedly 
is, he has some particular tones that are rustic 
or local, and his accent is in a great degree pro- 
vificial; difficulties which disappear under the 
ascendancy of his eloquence, and which, not 
unlike that of my friend and preceptor, leaves 
but little for regret, and much, (how very much!) 
for delight and approbation. 

Mr. Ames is also considered one of the best 
writers of his country; the eloquence of his es- 
say s, like that of his public speaking, is fervid, 
feeling, highly ornamented, constructed to de- 
light the ear of taste, and fashioned to affect the 
heart of sensibility, yet, probably, more calcu- 
lated to astonish than to convince, or to convert. 
Whence his opponents confess his talents, ap- 
prove his honesty, admire his wit, and are de- 
lighted with the richness of his linagination, but 
deny the ascendancy of his arguments, and affect 
to reject what they have yet found no champion 
sufficiently bold or able to counteract. i 

Is it not true, my S——, that of all the profes- 
sions, which lead to the exertions of mind, that 
of the law gives the least chanceof producing 
an author of extraordinary merit, on any subject 
detached from the theory and practice of his 
own calling? The techvical style of its compo- 
sition, the rules of court, the set habits and i xec 
formatitics of pleading, shackling the mind, ar- 
resting the ideas, and imprisoning the free exer. | 
cisc of the imagination, giving constraint teal! the 
of Original genius. Hence ! 


we tind cur great Erskine a poor pamphleteer 
and hence within the precincts of parliament— 
in which situation he was by his friends and ad- 
mirers expected to appear omnipotent—we find 
his capacities sinking below the level of his least 
formidable antagonists. In some future letter, 
when I have more accurately considered the 
subject, I hope to analyze the cause, and consider 
its probable corrective or preventive. At the 

Same time, if my leisure and means of informa- 

tion shall authorise the attempt, I will endeavour 

to take an impartial view of the existing state of 
literature in the United States, considering the 

scale of genius, the progress of improvement, 

the encouragement to writers, and the increase 

or decrease of readers of taste, and just criti- 

cism. Also the comparative powers of the dif- 

ferent authors that have already appeared, with 

the aggregate ofthe whole, including the abstruse 

sciences, and /es belles lettres. Possibly I should 

find it less arduous to give a correct statement 

of the commerce of the country, its agricultural 

survey, or its architectural improvements. Of 
these also I am not unmindful, and, provided 

Opportunity is auspicious, you, my dear Gemey 

shall not fiad me negligent. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF MICKLE. 
[Concluded.} 


To the character of the Lusiad, 
Mickle, every reader of taste will 
consent; and he has done himself 
honour in making his author live in the fulness of 
his spirit, and in all the Strength, harmony, and 
beauty of our heroic veise. The most delicate 
strain of gallantry, and the high spirit of Span- 
ish honour, while in its unstained days, breathe 
throughout the Lusiad. Description riots, and 
the graces of imitative and sentimental harmony 
abound in every page. On the principal beauties 
of the poem it is unnecessary to enlarge. The 
death of the beautiful Inez, an episode, in the 
third book, is distinguished by a tenderness and 
sweetness of numbers. The battle of Aljabarota, 
in the fourth, and the sea storm in the sixth, 
are described in all the strength of rough nerv» 
cus verse. The fiction of the apparition of the 
Cape of Tempests, in the fifth, in sublimity and 
awiul grandeur of imagination, is perhaps un- 
equallea in human composition, The descrip- 
tion of the spectre, the awfulness of the predic- 
ticn, and the horror that breathes through the 
Whole, till the phantom is interrupted by Gama, 
are in the true spirit of the wild and grand 
terrific of an Homer or a Shakspeare. The 
numbers which relate the behaviour of Gama, 
While a prisoner in India, in the beginning of 
the ninth book, have a peculiar loftiness and 
grand simpheity ; and the description of the 
Island of Love, in the same book, contains the 
most beavuti.ul landscapes of rural painting, pres 
sented in successive scenes, in the softest and 
most melodious versification. 


as given hy 
very freely 
the highest 
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It is with concern, that the present writer is 
obliged to observe, that, notwithstanding the epic 


powers of Camoens have received Meir due- 


honour in our language, by the elegant and spi- 
rited translation of Mickle, and the snbject being 
commercial, and, therefore, seeming so pecu- 
liarly calculated for Great Britain, the English 
Lusiad has not yet attained the celebrity it 
merits. But the time must come, when it will 
be universally read, and then it must be univeér- 
sally admired. That its merits may be more 
- generally known, he has recommended it to be 
reprinted among other poetical translations, de- 
signed as a supplement to this collection of the 
‘Works of the British Poets.’ 
His Sir Martyn, or the Progress of Dissipa- 
tion, is the longest and most elaborate of his 
original poetical compositions. Among the 
numerous imitations of Spenser, it wiil not be 
easy to point out one that will so well bear a 
eomparison with the original. It indicates a 
warm and fruitful imagination, with much taste. 
The design and spirit of the poem deserve 
great praise. After an invocation to the genius 
of Spenser, and the proposition of the subject, 
Sir Martyn’s first attachment to his concubine, 
his levity, his love of pleasure and dissipation, 
with the influence over him which she assumes, 
are described. The effects of this influence are 
next exemplified in the different parts of his re- 
lative character,—in his domestic elegance of 
park, garden, and house ;—in his unhappiness 
as a lover, a parent, a man of letters ;—behaviour 
as a master to his tenants, as a friend and a 
brother ;—and in his feelings in his hours of re- 
tirement, as a man of birth and a patriot. The 
poem closes with an allegorical catastrophe. The 
reasons he gives, in his preface, for having 
adopted the manner of Spenser, are, § That the 
fulness and wantonness of description, the quaint 
simplicity, and, above all, the ludicrous, of which 
the antique phraseology and manner of Spenser, 
are so happily and peculiarly susceptible, inclin- 
ed him to esteem it, not only as the best, but the 
only ‘mode of composition adapted to his sub- 
ject? Though the relation between verse of 
Gothic structure; and the Progress of Dissipa- 
tion may not generally be allowed, yet it cannot 
be denied, that the imitation is very successfully 
performed, with respect to the metre, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction. He has the same style 
of harmony, and the same spirit of enthusiasm, 
which distinguish the poetry of Spenser, His 
descriptions are equally copious and luxuriant, 
and are embellished with the same degree. of 
imagery, and heightened by the same coloutings 
of animated fancy. 

His Almada Hill, an Epistle from Lisbon, is 
very propirly styled 6A Supplement to the 
English Lusiad,’ and well deserves to be adopt- 
ed into the native language of tne Portuguese 
Homer. He opens his epistle with a well-drawn 
picture of a joyless winter day in England, con- 
trasted with the genial influence of a warmer 
clime! After hinting at what will probably be 
the cause of our poliiical decay, he enters more 
immediately upon the subject of the poem, 
which anounds with local picturesque views by 
jand and sea, and historical incidents, from the 
time of the Romans to the great earthquake in 
1755. The descriptive parts are, he tells us, 
strictly local; and they huave every appearance 
of being truly characteristical and appropriate. 
The names of Virtatus, Sertorius, Lucan, Tra- 
jan, &e. are happily introduced’ After cursorily 
pointing out the ¢ mighty deeds the lofty hills of 
Spain of old have witnessed,’ he notices the 
change of manners that has prevailed in conse- 
quence of the subversion of the Roman empire, 
by the irrupticn of the Gotlis and other northern 
irbes; and though the causes he assigns for 
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that peculiar character which has since marked 
each of the different divisions of Europe, may 
not be historically true, yet the ideas he has 
started on this subject are at least poetical and 
ingenious. The diseased chivalry of romance is 
contrasted with the chivalry of wisdom and honour, 
as he styles the religious fury of crusading, 
which the present writer cannot agree with him 
in admiring. The fall of Lisbon’s naval throne, 
occasions some boding thoughts on that of Lon- 
don. The naval glory of the Portuguese, during 
the time they first established themselvesin Asia, 
and the fate of Gama, have their due place; 
with the massacre of the Moors at the taking of 
Lisbon, that of the Jews and Christians in 1505, 
the revolution that set the duke of Braganza on 
the throne, a sublime description of the earth- 
quake, &c. The duke of Lafoens reccives a 
high eulogium, in the conclusion, for his taste 
in the belles lettres, history, &c. ‘The general 
poetical merit of the epistle is very considerable. 
The sentiments may sometimes be thought ex- 
ceptionable; but the versification is spirited and 
harmonious; though it would have been more 
so, had he less frequently made one verse run 
into another. In attempting bold innovations in 
language, he has, in some instances, violated 
metaphorical propriety. Of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the epistolary form of composition, 
he has not, perhaps, availed himself so much as 
he might have done; excepting at the com- 
mencement of the poem, he seems in a great 
measure to have lost sight of the friend to whom 
it is addressed. He is, indeed, twice afterwards 
adverted to; but from the manner in which it is 
done it seems as much with the view to fillup the 
measure of the verse, as to awaken and direct 
the attention to any striking object. The writer 
of epistles, if he wishes to make them as in- 
teresting as their nature will admit, should lese 
no opportunity of appealing, where it can pru- 
deutly be done, to the feelings and sentiments of 
those to whom he is supposed to be addressing 
himself. 

His Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, is characterised 
by genuine enthusiasm, vigour of thought, and 
natural expression. ‘The description of Roslin 
Castle has dignity and characteristic propriety. 
There is likewise considerable merit in the de- 
scription of the retreats where he had experi- 
enced with his brother the happy amusements 
of young simplicity ; which naturally renew his 
grief and complaints for his loss. A 

His Elegy on Mary queen of Scots, evinces 
strong powers of imagination, a brilliant fancy, 
and true sentimental feeling. The imagery is 
various and rich; the ezpression is at the same 
time beautiful and bold; and the sentiments are 
tender and interesting. ‘Chey who think differ- 
ently from him with respect to the character of 
Mary, must allow, that her misfortunes are la- 
mented, and her virtues and accomplishments 
are commended, innumbers equally harmonious 
and tender. 

His Knowledge, an Ode, is nervous and ele- 
gant, both in sentiment and expression; and 
though. by reason of its philosophical tenor, the 
descriptive partis less luxuriant, yet the colour- 
ing is not languid, nor are the descriptions in- 
animated. 

His Hengist and Mey, and the Sorceress, are 
not infcrier lo the bestimitations of the ancient 
heroic ballad. The Sorceress is conceived with 
much fancy. It was written at the request of 
a fiiend, who possessed Mr. Mortimer's picture 
of ¢ The Incantation,’ as a story to the painting. 
From this picture Dixon engraved a very fine 

rint, ; 

His Eskdale Braes, he has characterised in a 
letter, which he sent to a friend with the song, 
‘The ballad, inditfcregt as it is, has tvo much 


poetical expression, and is too clear of low non- 
sense and absurdity, ever to become popular.” 
The elegant stanzas on Mr. Servinton, were 
built on an incident somewhat similar to that 
which he has made the groundwork of his Sir 
Martyn, and may be considered asa miniatare 
picture of the consequences of dissipation. The 
stanzas On the neglect of Poetry are beautifully 
pathetic. Of his smaller pieces, the Epitaph on 
Mr. Mortimer is the most successful. In the 
Stanzas to a young lady studious of Botany, he 
makes the primrose a flower which lingers to the 
winter season; on the contrary, it is, as its name 
denotes, an early production of the Spring, and 
does not linger even to the approach of Summer. 
= 
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The French, who appear to have early perceiv- 
ed a marked feature in the character of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, have recently given to the world a letter 
fron this gentleman, addressed to ‘C. Lacépède, 
member of the Institute.” This letter is publish- 
ed in the 25th number of a periodical work, print- 
ed in Paris, intitled, ‘ La Decade philosophique, 
litteraire et politique,’ in the following words: 
“ We believe we shall give pleasure to our 
readers in presenting them with a translation 
of the following letter, addressed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, president of the United States, to C. Lacé- 
pede, member of the Institude. They will find in 
it, independent of some curious facts for the 
learned, that simplicity of tone, which one loves 
to discover in persons eminent by their station, 
and that respect for talents, the infallible sign of 
an elevated soul.” 

As it may be some gratification to the Ameri- 
can reader to see this letter in an English dress, 
I here subjoin a translation of it, from the afere- 


said periodical work, to which I have annexed a 


few remarks, to be given a place or not in your 
Paper, as you may think proper. 


Letter from Mr. Jefferson, President of the 
United States, to C. Lacépède, member of the 
French Institute. 


Washington, February 24, 1803. , 


I have just received, by Mr. Puine, the copy, which 
you had the goodness to send me, of your discourse at 
the opening of your lectures for the ninth year. From 
the rapid perusal I have given it, I anticipate the plea- 
sure I shall experience, in reading it more attentively, the 
first instants of leisure I have at my disposal. 

I have been struck with the philosophic spirit that 
dictated tle paragraph of your discourse, [page 10.) 
‘ Soon will enterprising travellers visit the Mississippi and 
Missouri, which no European eve bas yet seen, &5'e. 
Know, that at this very moment, we have travellers ex- 
poring the Missouri to itg source, and who are also 
charged to discover that river, which ever it may be 
which may originate the nearest to it, and empty itself 
into the western ocean. This excursion, through our 
continent will give us a general idea of its form, popu- 
lation, natural history, productions, soil, and climate. It 
is also by no mea.is improbable that this scientific journey 
‘May procure for us some new information relative to 
the Mammoth, as well as the Megaikerium, of which 
you mahe mention [page 6}. You have, perhaps, seen 
in our Philadelphia traasactiens, before our reading 
what M. Cuvier had said of it, that we had found here 
the remains of an enormous unknown animal, which 
we have named Aesgaivnsx, on accoynt of the prodigious 
length of its claws. It is probably the same animal, 
and there are signs of its ancien’, and even present, ex- 
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* Lacépède here alludes to investigators to be sent 
under Buonaparte, in consequence of the transfer of 
Louisiana b; Spain to France. Mr. Jeferson converts 
this observation to his ewn use, by giving that fore- 
knowledge to the Frenchman, which he would deny to 
Moses and the Prophets. ‘The Frenchman, according to 
Mr. Jeferson, foresaw, before the sale of Louisiana to 
the United States, the expedition of secretary Lewis. 
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istence. The voyage, which we have undertaken, and 
which may be accomplished in the space of two sum- 
mers, will, we hope, illuminate this fact. 

I have, for a long time, been fatigued with the eter- 
nal repetition of the phrase, man in his state of nature, 
by which is meant, man in his savage and stupified 
state, with bis faculties not yet developed. Uf such is the 
state of nature, the fatus, in its embrio state, would be 
its highest term or degree, for then is discovered its 
least developement. Surely there is nothing more con- 
trary to nature, in the developement of the faculty of 
perception and thinking, than in the increase cf its 
body. You will hence perceive Low greatly I bave been 
charmed to see this false idea combatted by you, [p. 8]. 
‘Among all living and sensible beings, the art or skil! 
of any species is its nature. The industry, which proceeds 
from this alone, and which it has not received frem a 
different species, is the completion of its natural attributes. 
One would have avery imperfect idea of its essence, 
who should be ignorant of the extent of the developement 
of its faculties? The examination of the different races of 
anen, which you propose, under this point of view, will 
produce a classification, which has not hitherto been 


sufticiently valued. 
M. de Bufon has supposed that the Moose of Ameri- 


ca was the Rein-Deer of Europe; that the Deer of 
America was the Roebuck, and what we improperly call 
the Panther, was the Cougar. I procured for him the 
skeleton, the skin, and borns of a Moose, seven feet high; 
the horns of our Deer, and the skin of an animal, im- 
properly called Panther. He was thoroughly convinced 
that he had received imperfect notions of all these zni- 
mals, and promised to correct these articles, in his next 
publications. I believe he did not live long enough to 
publish another volume. Have any posthumous w Orns 
‘of his been published, and do they contain the correc- 
tions here mentioned? I presume that the parts of 
animals, which I sent to him, are still in the cabinet, 
which has been se happily confided to your keeping. 

You will have heard that a skeleton of-a Mammih, 
tolerably complete, has been carried to London by Mr. 
Peale, from whence he proposes to take it to Paris; 

thus you will have it in your power to sce this colossal 
creature, and to compare it with the elephant. ' 

To return to the principal object of my letter: I thank 
you for the friendly communication of your discourse. 
and the occasion which it has furnished me for turring 
my steps, for a moment, from the arid paths of publics, 
to the fruitful fields of nature. Iintreat you to acc 
the assurances of my great consideration and iy i- 


spect. 
(Signed ) TH. JEFFERSON. 


The Paines. the Palmers, and anti-christians 
of the present day, will no doubt be gratified to 
learn that so late as the date of the above letter, 
(Feb. 24, 1803) its writer still adhered to the 
infidel philosophy which supposes dificrent races 
of man. Mr. Jefferson rejoices that the labours 
of his correspondent, Lacépède, are to be em- 
ployed in ‘a new classification of the dificrent 
races of men,’ founded on the relative exicnt of 
their facultics. Did Mr. Jefferson reflect, that 
sucha classification would establish the inequality 
of men, and thereby destroy not only one of the 
ek ments of our proclamation of independence. 
which declares that all men are born equal, but 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, which inform 
us, that all men are descended from Adam. 

Why, it may be asked, should Mr. Jefferson 
be tired of the phrase, € man in a state of na- 
ture.’ The phrase is well understood, and withal 
very correct, when properly usede Man, before 
he enters into what is distinguished by the ‘ civil- 
ized state, is said to be ‘in a state of naure, 
The phrases arc thus empioved in contrast with 
eachother. There can be vo doubt, but the de- 
velopement of the human faculties is more or less 
procrastinated or quickened by circumstances ; 
such a3 the means of easy or difficult subsistence, 
climate, education, revolutions in nature, and re- 
volutions in governments; but that the greater or 
less degree of developement of men born and 
living in different countries, under totally differ- 
ent cirenmstances, shall be considered as consti- 
tuting them different races of men, requires oher 
and better reasons to support ity than any that 
have yet been assigned by the new philosophers, 

Mr. Jeflerson observes, if a state of nature is 
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applicable to man, whose faculties ure not yet de- p hes, and anat clues aay be essential to the csta 
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veloped, the embryo foetus would be the highest 
term or grade of the state of nature; because, in 
that state, his faculties have received their least 
developement. Is this reasoning, or what is it! 
Can any philosopher be named, modern or an- 
cient, who ever said or thought, that man ina 
state of nature, had none of his faculties develop- 
ed. Man, without any of his faculties developed, 
would lose the characteristic of man, and take 
his place among the beasts. .It is to be wished, 
that our president had reserved his observations 
on this head, till § the first instants of leisure he 
had at his disposal ;’ when they might have pass- 
ed through (like that promised Ce Lacépede’s 
communication) amore mature digestion. 

But, whilst Mr. Jefferson expresses the fatigue 
he experiences, on having eternally repeated the 
phrase, ‘ man ina state of nature,’ has he no ap- 
prehensions, that the philosophers of Europe, who 
are entitled to that name, will laugh at seeing 
him eternally mounted upen the mammoth, and 
his ridiculous inquiries after his moose’s skele- 
ton, his deer’s horns, and panther’s skin. And 
is he not afraid also of the snecrs of every man 
of common sense in the United States, when he 
suggests the probability of his scientific, woyagers 
discovering a living mega/onyx in the territory of 
Louisiana? I would that he bad consulted, before 
his putting of these things to paper, rasmus on 
Folly, whether the toys and gimcracks of philo- 
sophy has ever yet made a philosopher; whether 
the road to the temple of Fame is that which he 
has actually taken; and whether the bones, horns 
and skins of animals, or even hecatonibs of the 
megalonyx, brought from the wilds of Louisiana, 
at the expense of the moih gf Latour, could se- 
cure him the smallest niche in that immortal edi- 
fice. 8 a e 
It is to be lamented, if we connect Mr. Mr. Jef 
ferson’s characters with that of the American 
people that the same precious littleness, we sce 
enterinto his philosophy, should also preponde- 
rate in almost every thing of a political nature, 
which comes from his.pen. Perhaps his com- 
munications to congress ought to be left to the 
constitutional critics. There are, however, some 
curious things in his last, calculated to surprise, 
and which may have a tendency to prolong its 
existence, beyond the usual age of an ordinary 
message. We find in it, for example, that the 
interior frontier of the United States can be § ef- 
fectually’ defended, by erecting some acditiona] 
trading-houses, without the least support from, or 
necessity for, garrisons or military force; and, 
that the sea board and our harbours may, in like 
manner, and without the aid of tortresses, be de- 
fended by t gun-boats,’ which will require only to 
be manned by the‘ seamen and mil.tia of the 
place, in the moment they are wanting.’ Itis true, 
he suggests, that certain ¢ auxiliary means’ may 
be subjcined, to render this last mode of defence 
more complete: but as he cautiously avoids 
using any expression, which might excite the 
idea, that be thereby intended foruhcations, or an 
augmentation of the navy, itis to be presumed. 
that what is here meant, is something more ef- 
fectual than either or both, which will be divulged 
in due scasone. 

One other remark on this message. The pre- 
sident, on the very threshold of his communica- 
tion, and in the tone of tender sympathy, ex- 
presses no litte pleasure that the other nations 
of Europe have not been drawn into the war, 
raving between the two great bei gerent powers; 
in different words, that Ineland cannot induce 
other European powers to meke a Common Cause 
with her. Why is this a reason for rejoicing in 
the United States? And wherefore aocs he vo- 
lunteer between Drance’and Lngland?. Was he 
ignorant that England alone was desirous of al- 
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blishment of the peace of Europe on a just and 
solid basis? Did not policy, therefore, and the 
rules of neutrality cqually demand from him per- 
fect silence on this subject. 

I conclude, by sincerely hoping, that the dread 
of war which is forever escaping from our presi- 
dent, in season, and out of seasen, and his curious 
systems of defence, may not bring upon the 
United States incalculable evils; and yet, it must 
be for wise, though unknown purposes, taat this 
man is permitted, by Providence, to reign over 
us. 


AN OBSERVER. 


[From a British Essayist.] 


ON THE IMPRUDENCE OF URGING JINCORRIGILBLE 
DUNCES TO A LEARNED PROFESSION. 


Inque eo vel maxime probavi summum illum dectorem 
Alabadensem Apollonium, qui, cum merecde cocerct, 
tamen Won patiebatur eos, guos Judicabat won pous.c ora- 
tores evauere, operam apud sese perdere, et sd quam 
quemque artem putabat esse aptunt, ad eam IMpiiiere ute 
que hortari solebat. Satis est enim caeteris arisch ere 
cipiendis, tantummodo similem esse heminis, etid guod 
tadatur, vel cuam ii culeetar, siquis forne sat ta en. É 
posse percipere animo, et memoria custedire. 

CIC. DE ORAT. hb. i. sect. 28e 


Of the multitudes, who aic intended for the li- 
beral professions, and furnished with the opportu- 
nities Of al. boral education, the mcjciity appesrs 
to be endowed with only such a shere of natural 
talents, as enables them to reach a medioctity of 
excellence; und many are s» little faveurcd by nas 
ture,as lo convinie, after much Jabour and time 
bestowcu in vain, utterly incapabic of receiving 
benen: from literary instruction. 

~The mediocrists, if I may venture to give 
them that name, constitute the greater part of 
mankind, anu become very useful and respectable 
members cf societye They are found te under- 
go labour “th patience, aud to rise, by care and 
persever2 ve, to` Leiphts of excellence, which 
even genius, attended with idleness, cannot at- 
taime Their understandings are not bright and 
shining; but they are strong and solid: and who 
does not know that the pick-axe and the spade 
would be in no respect the better for the acute- 
ness of the razor; and that, in ordinary work, the 
hammer, the beetle. and the mallet, ave as neces- 
sary as the chissel? . 

Of the medciocrist I do not at present speak, 
but of the dunce; of him whom the ancients 
would have stig matised with the epithet Boeotian, 
and of whom they would have said, rather harshly, 
that his soul was given him only to preserve, like 
salt, his body from putrefaction.* 

such hoys are certainly to be treated with 
mildness and compassion. Ridiculous as their 
blunders appear, they ought to be passed over with 
tacit connivance, or the gen lest reproof. They 
cun no more avoid their stupidity by any efforts of 
their own, than the Llind and deaf can supply the 
defects of their senses, by their own exertion. 
Their happiness sheuld be consuited by their pz- 
rents, and by all huinane persons who are con- 
nected with them; and they should be placed in 
auch situations in life, as may least expose them 
to contempt. and enable them to act their pait 
with the most decency. ‘Tie scope of my pre- 
sent attemptis to contribute what can be contri- 
buted to their ease end their credit. As tocheir 
improvement in learning, be, to whom the ask 
of instructing them is allotted, has an empley 
ment hike the roling of the rebounding stone, o. 
the filing of the perforuied vessel Pretender 
incited Ly interested motives, are indecd ready 
undertake it with boldness; sui honest men, an? 
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men of sense, will acknowledge, what they can- 
not but feel, that it is impossible. 

I say, it is the duty of parents to consult the 
honour and happiness of such boys; but whether 
to place them at Latin school, and to confine 
them there ten or twelve years, and then to 
send them to college seven more, in order to fix 
them in a pulpit for life, is to consult their ho- 
nour and their happiness, is a question to be de- 
termined by actual experience and observation. 
It appears to me that such a plan renders them 
as uneasy as their dull dispositions are capable of 
being, and at the same time exposes them to In- 
sult and ill-usage. 

I will endeavour to describe the three states of 
such unfortunate boys; at school, at college, and 
in their profession. 

At school, the dunce passes the dreary hours, 
days, and years, from seven to seventeen, under a 
restraint, which,to him must have all the horrors of 
imprisonment; for he has no relish for those em- 
ployments, no desire for that excellence, the pur- 
suit of which might fill the tediousinterval. He sits 
patiently under the rod and cane, at a form, muk- 
ing dog-earsto dirty dictionaries. He is the last 
in his classes, a mere dead weight, the torment 
of his instructors, and the laughing-stock of his 
livelier companions. His ears are stunned with 
reprimands, and his back galied with stripes. He 
paces along, like the mill-horse, always driven 
on, but never advancing. ‘The school-room is to 
him a Bastile or a slave-galley. No bright idea 
from his, books cheers his gloomy way; and if 
natiire had not given him an incrustation of stu- 
pidity, like the shell of the oyster or the tortoise, 
he would be more wretched than the negroes 
of the West Indies, groaning under an Egy puan 
bondage. But ifhis ease is thus secured, it is not 
so with his honour. He is the standing but of ri- 
dicule, the scorn and outcast of the little society. 

At length he is emancipated, not in conse- 
quence of his attainments, but his age. Too tall 
for school, he is sent tocollege. There, indeed, 
he feels himself at liberty; and soon learns to 
fill up the vacancies, which dogs; horses, and 
guns, leave him, with ale, port, and gentle 
slumber. He finds no difficulty in procuring from 
good-natured companions the exercises which 
are required. He can purchase them of some 
poor servitor, unless his father has been slack in 
his remittances. So far well; but there are exa- 
minations, which must be undergone in person. 
Here he is miserably exposed; and, ifnat quite 
destitute of feeling, wretchedly uneasy from the 
fear of a disgraceful repulse. After much trou- 
ble, he goes through the ordeal, by the candour 
of good-natured judges, who would rather strain 
a point of conscience, than ruin a young man’s in- 
terest and expectations; especially, as thereisa 
good I.ving purchased for him, that only waits for 
his acceptance ofit. He obtains his degrees and 
his orders at last; but not without misery and 
disgrace. Rejoiced at gaining the ultimate object 
of his education, he mounts his hunter, and turns 
his back on schools, colleges, libraries, and books, 
the bane of his happiness, the causes of his dis- 
honour. 

He takes possession of his vicarage. He likes 
the house, the stables, the dogz-kennel, the pasture 
ground, and the income; but the church and the 
pulpit are the great drawbacks of his felicity.” 
He has no inclination for clerical or literary em- 
ployments. He hates the sight of a book, and 
would as soon think of shooting his best pointer, 
as composing a sermon. He is strict and rigid 
in collecting his tithes; but when the business is 
done, he finds his time an intolerable burden; 

and knows no method of alleviating it, but in such 
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amusements as give offence to the serious part of 
his parish. He becomes a kind of gamekeeper 
and huntsman to all the esquires around, acts as 
master of the ceremonies at all the little balls, and 
plays so keenly at whist (for dunces often excel at 
cards), that most people are afraid to sit down 
wih him. 

He is not unconscious that he is acting out of 
character. He perceives that he is not respect- 
ed asa clergyman, though courted by the lower 
orders, as a bon companion. He consoles him- 
self by the consideration, that not himself, but his 
parents, were blameal:le, who placed him in a pro- 
fession most repugnant to his nature and inclina- 
tions. He feels himself, as a clergyman, like a 
Ash out of water, a dog taught to dance, or a 
learned pig. : 

Had he been fixed in a shop, or in any mode of 
life, where learning is not required. he might have 
been happy and respectable. He would have 
made a gocd brewer, grocer, draper, builder, 
brazier, pewterer, or plumber, though he is but 
a sorry divine In his present situation, he is as 
unhappy as his blunt feelings will allow him to 
be; and astocredit and esteem, he is as little res- 
pected as the sexton of his parish. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents, who bring 
up dunces to the church, because they are dunces, 
do not consult the honour and happiness of their 
children; but expose them to as much misery as 
their natures are capable of feeling, and to as 
much disgrace, as can easilybe incurred, without 
the commission of a crime. 


LEVITY. 


MODERN MANNERS AND STYLE. 
(From a British paper.] 

Although it may appear presumptuous to anti- 
cipate any of the decisions of posterity, it seems 
not improbable, that a century hence, the pre- 
sent may be denominated the age of taste. 
Taste is a word which occurs more frequently 
than any other in all our printed annals; and 
our posterity must naturslly imagine that it 
was a principle which in our times perva- 
ded all animated nature and all movable art. 
What it is, those who come after us may be as 
much at a loss to define, as we are ourselves; 
but that itis something, and a very important 
something, they must conclude from every spe- 
cies of evidence. 

It would, however, be prudent in us to afford 
our children’s children some data by which they 
might form an idea of this universal principle or 
passion. We cannot, it is hoped, be wholly in- 
attentive to our character in future times; it 
behoves us, therefore, to remove those perplexi- 
ties which obscure them, and must hereafter 
render our conduct paradoxical. But in what 
manner we can do this, by what laws we shall 
reduce our taste toacommon Standard, by what 
means we shall limit the objects of taste, or per- 
suade our successors that we have not forgotten 
the meaning of the word, are difficulties which 
appear insuperable. So many usurpers haye 
arisen to dictate in all matters of taste, and to 
extend its boundaries over persoas and things, it 
was hever intended to control, that we despair 
of seeing a regular government established in 
place of that revolutionary tribunal, which chan- 
ges its laws and regulations, at least, every 
moon, and leaves no room for reflection or ap- 
peal to original principles. 

At this season of the year taste presides over 
routes, and balls, and dinners. In these, we per- 
ceive that it consists of the aggregate of crowded 
rooms, chalked floors, and varicgatedlamps. When 
these are described by the able historian whose pro- 
vince itis to record such associations, we seem to 
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have all which association can give us. In those 
splendidentertainments which formerly were deno- 
minated dinnersand suppers, but which, by a fortu- 
nate coalition, are thrown into one, and called din 
ner-suppers, taste is displayed in an exhibition of 
articles, some of which are nor intended, and 
some are unfit, to be caten; and extreme taste, 
or that which merits and receives the eulogi- 
ums of the historians above mentioned, consists in 
the lateness of the hour of assembling. Hence 
some have supposed that taste is more particu- 
larly connected with midnight, and that the light 
of the sun, for some reasons not openly avowed, 
has of late years become particularly obnoxious 
to persons of true laste. 

When we have once agreed to regulate our 
time by the principles of taste, it is but a slight 
transition to place our dress under tle same con- 
trol; but here it must be confessed we are every 
day departing farther and farther from any thing 
like a standard. A few years ago, taste prescrib- 
ed that dress should not only be applied to deco- 
rate the person but to become an integral part 
of the human body; hence the addition of cork 
rumps, wax bosoms, and other articles necessa- 
ry to complete the work which Nature had very 
unaccountably left unfinished. But taste, which 
sometimes enjoins superfluities, will occasional- 
ly deny its votaries common necessaries; and 


accordingly has lately prescribed that nature, . 


which by the former experiments was found in- 
capable of improvement, should be publicly ex- 
posed, and those objects displayed which had 
been concealed for near a century before. This 
is now, in a great measure true taste, and has 
been attended with some very singular effects in 
the manufacturing world. We are assured by 
an eminent artist, that a dress may now be made 
so exceedingly fine and thin, that it may be 
either carried in a pocket-book, or conveyed by 
the two-penny post to any part of the town. 

Bot while this taste prevails with the female 
habiliments, the gentlemen have a rule of taste 
peculiar to themselves, and which can best be 


described by saying, that it is the very reverse — 


of the former.—With the ladies, it is the object 
to show how little will do for dress; with the 
gentiemen, how much they can carry without 
fatipue. Hence the total disuse of silk, linen, 
and cambric, and the substitution of broad-cloth 
and leather. But this too is taste, and as such 
has the effect of law. The lords of the creation 
have tailors and boot-makers for their preceptors, 
and jockies or coachmen for their examples. 
With such instruction, how can they be other- 
wise than deeply learned in affairs ol taste ? 

In our amusements, we have hkewise a taste 
appropriate to them. ‘This in the drama is no 
longer the province of the author, but of the 
scene-painter, the scene-shifter, and the carpen- 
ter; nor would it be just to deprive the musical 
composer of his due share in this compound taste, 
for he has done wonders. Ly dressing the au- 
thor's dialogue sometimes ina solemn suite of 
semibreves, and sometimes in the plain garb 
of minims; by sometimes helping him out with 
crotchets, and sometimes pricking him on with 
quavers and semiquavers, he has given to gross 
nonsense a refined taste, and has kept incapacity 
out of sight with astonishing ingenully. 


In books, too, there is a taste not very differ- 
ent from this; for as in the drama our taste 
depends on the painter, and carpenter, and the 
Musician, so in books we owe it to the stationer, 
the printer, the engraver, and the book-binder. 
The stationer affords superfine wire-wove paper 
het-pressed ; the printer supplies types as fine as 
copper-plates, “with a rivutet of text flowing 
through a meadow of margin;” the hinder makes 
the author pass for a man of taste, by his elegan- 


~ 


er 


tisse compast. cor. Turcic. fol. deaurat. &c. or ele- 
gam. relié en Maroquin, feuil, dorées. 


But while every article of life has a taste affix- 
ed to it, it cannot be eoncealed that some have 
very seriously objected to the word; and at pre- 
sent, ifour information be not incorrect, another 
is substituted which is yet more unintelligible, 
and consequently better adapted to general pur- 
poses. This is sTyLe. One man lives in a 
very genteel style, while another rode his horse 
_ last Sunday, in the park, in a very pretty style. 

Mrs. Siddons’s style of playing Lady Macbeth is 
much admired, but not more than Mr. Hoby’s 
style of boot-tops. Mr. Fox's style of oratory is 
supposed to resemble that of Demosthenes, but 
no comparison has yet been found for the style 
in which Lady ’s ball-room was chalked last 
Wednesday. Few men are much commended 
for their prudent conduct in domestic arrange- 
ments; but some of the most celebrated heroes of 
Bond street are celebrated for doing things in style. 


So general is the application of this magical 
word, that the newspaper critics have had a pro- 
digious addition to their necessary employments, 
and are sometimes expatiating on the style of an 
epic poem, and sometimes descanting on the 
style of a grand dinner; sometimes examining 
the style of a treaty, and at other times enlarg- 
ing on the style of a song; sometimes display- 
ing their architectural taste on the style of a 
suit of rooms, and sometimes proving the diver- 
sity of their talents in the style of a pas des deux; 
sometimes informing us that a member of parlia- 
ment spoke in an animated style, and sometimes 
expatiating ontheinteresting style of a gir} who ap- 
peared at the Old Bailey for stealing quart-pots ; 
sometimes they describe the most styli-h dresses 
at the Opera, and sometimes they repose on the 
style of Madame Recamier’s bed, or instruct us 
in the style which has changed a tub into a cha- 
riot, and a coach-box into a dicky. 

From these specimens it appears that style 
may in time accomplish the abolition of taste, 
and that upon the whole it may be more safe 
and useful, since there are a few who yet remem- 
ber the old meaningof taste. It remains, however, 
to be added, that there are some affairs of high 
life and low life, to which ncither taste nor style 
can be applied. There is nothing yet said to be 
stylish in the common disorders to which man- 
kind are subject, such as fevers, &c. nor bave we 
heard of any man of fashion having a fit of the 
gout in a good style. Nervous complaints, in- 
deed, are in some degrce connected with style, 
and there are taste and elegance in the hectic 
flush, of which we hear frequently. But, in gen- 
eral, pain is not very interesting, nor is there any 
standard of taste in agonies. As to death, it has 
long been voted a bore, and no person of zon 
will allow it to be mentioned with patience. 


Nor has style been yet extended to the affairs 
of the nation ; nobody speaks of the style of the 
late war (which indeed was somewhat confused) 
nor of the late peace. An act of parliament has 
yet nothing genteel or stylisn about it. Nor are 
the courts of law under any order in this respect. 
We hear now and then of of a barrister giving a 
stylish dinner, or making a stylish figure ata 
masquerade; but he deserves none of this praise 
when he addresses a jury. Our judges give no 
charges in a stylish manner; and although crimi- 
nals are dressed in style, and “ look very inter- 
esting,” they are transported or hanged in the 
most vulgar manner imaginable. It cannot be 
denied, however, that some men, by an excess 
of attention to the fleetins: style or taste of the 
day, have brought themselves into those situa- 
tions which are extremely awkward for a gentle- 
man, because nothing ia which he is accomplish- 
ed can be of the least services R, 5. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


CRITICISM, 


John Woodvil: @ Tragedy. By Charles Lamb. To 
which are added, Fragments of Burton, the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Robinsons. London. 1802. 


( Concluded. ) 


If the plot and characters of ‘ John Woodvil’ be 
not sufficient to establish its antiquity, its lan- 
guage will powerfully concur. The most ancient 
versification was probably very rude. That of 
Mr. Lamb is at least of equal rudeness, and has 
sometimes even a greater resemblance to the 
varicties of ancient measure, than tothe unvary- 
ing English heroic. The servants, to preserve 
that due respect, which should always be paid to 
rank, speak in prose; but the gradation is not 
nicely observed, as Mr. Sandford, the steward, 
talks as good blank verse as his master. He thus 
heroically rates his inferiors; 


Which of you, as I entered, spake of betraying? 
Was it you, or you, or, thin face, was it you? p. 14. 


Margaret, the ward, though a tender female, talks 
also in very becoming and resolute blank verse: 
I pray you, spare me, Doctor Sandford, 

And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose. 
Nor are the sentiments less characteristic of the 
age, than the versification. ‘he figures are often 
very bold, and have all the careless indelicacy of 
merely ancient manners. In a soliloquy, John 
thus describes the variety of his passions; 
Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns, 

Shall lie m my bed, and keep me fresh and waking. 


Even old Sir Walter gives the following advice 
to his son; 

You to the court, where now your brother John 

Commits a rape on Fortune. p. 47. 

In page 74, after the very courteous question, ‘ Or 
stay ; you keep no wench!’ the last word is beau- 
tifully varied ina climax of synonymics, and, in 
page 77, there isa protractcd simile, for which our 
page is much too modern. 

Of the real language of feeling, there is not 
any which can offend tie nicest antiqnary. On 
the contrary, there is a very laudable want of it, 
in a situation, in which there was a great risk of 
error. We allude to the speech of Simon, after 
the sudden death of his father, which is so strik- 
ing an instance of danger shunned, that it is wor- 
thy of insertion: 

How is it with you, Sir Walter? Look up sir; the 
villains are gone. He hears me not, and this deep dis- 
grace of treachery in his scn hath touched him even to 
the death. O most distuned and dis empered world, 
where sons talk their aged fathers into their graves! 
Garrulous and diseased world, and still empty, rotren, 
and hollow tacking world, where good men decay, states 
turn round in an endless mutability, and stil for the 
worse, nothing is at a stay, nothing abides but vaniry, 
chaotic vanity. —Brother, adieu! 

There lies the parent stock, which gave us life, 

Which I will see consign'd with tears to earth: 

I.eave thou the solemn funeral rites to me, 

Grief and a true reinorse abice with thee. p- 83. 


~ 


The prediction, that he isto weepat the funeral, has 
a pathos truly original, though certainly rather in- 
consistent with the unequal division which he af- 
terwards makes, reserving only the funeral rites 
to himself, and consigningy all the grief to his bro- 
ther, to have and to hold forever. 

The passages which we have already quoted, 
are, we trust, sufficient to justify our opinion of 
the age of the present drama. We might have 


- selected many other passages of equal antiquity. 


‘The whole is indeed almost uniformly venerable, 
and will be justly appreciated by all who are de- 
sirous of possessing a complete specimen of the 
drama inits state of pristine rudeness. | 
The tragedy is accompanicd with two little 
pieces, a ¢ alad from the German’ which, though 
it have not made Schiller more pathetic, has cer- 
tainly, in converting him to methedism, made 
him much more pious; and * Helen,’ a song in 
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which though we sometimes discerned the man- 
ner of that person of quality, who assisted the 
wits of Queen Anne's reign, we thought, till we 
had read the appended fragments of Burton, that 
it was, in every respect, an original piece, and an 
original of more value, from the probable rarity 
of any future productions, which might resemble 
it. It isaddressed to a lady, whose love the au- 
thoris supposed to have long sought in vain, and 


‘for whom, when at length compliant, he finds 


that his love has perished. But the most singular 
circumstance is, that with love surpassing that of 
Pygmalion, he still weeps to the picture of her 
whom he scorns, ‘ norever sleeps, complaining 
all night long to her.’ Such violence of distress 
must be merely the continuance of an old habit; 
and itis perhaps only physically, because her ten- 
dernegs would interfere with this habit, that he 
no longer feels regard for the diving Helen. The 
real reason of his coolness he leaves us to guess, 
by putting it in the form of a query. 
Can I, who loved my beloved, 

But for the scorn was in her eye; 

Can I be moved for my beloved, : 
When she returns me sigh for sigh? p- 106. 

We own, that we do not discover the reason of 
this impossibility. That any one should love scorn 
merely as scorn, is inconceivable; and her sym- 
pathy is certainly no reason for the change, un- 
less he prefer his own solitary grief to her for 
whom he gricves. If he had frankly owned, 
that she was now not so lovely as when younger, 
we should at Icast have understood his meaning; 
but, in that case, he would not have been ena- 
moured, tillthe very moment of her melting, as 
the deteriorations of age must have been gradual, 


and not dependant on a single smile. The two 
lines which close the poem, 

Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 

Sail, You toail men I preter.” p. 107. 


are most singularly placed. At the beginning, 
they would nave been very communicative; but 
at the conclusion, they tell usnothing; since the 
fact, without the Knowledge of which the preced- 
ing verscs must have been unintelligible, was 
therefore graciously expressed before. Mr. Lamb 
had perhaps heard, that poems of this kind should 
end witha point; and wisely reflecting, that the 
beginning of any thing is as much a point as its 
end, was too good an economist of his time, to 
consume it, in elaborating and polishing an use 
less conclusion. 

The extracts from a common-place book of 
Burton, are recommended only by iheir quaint- 
ness and party-coloured learning. ‘There is one 
sentence, which Mr. Lamb introduced perhaps as 
descriptive of his own compositions. 

The fruit, issue, children, of these my morning medi- 
tations,have been certain crude, impolite, incomposite, 
hirsute, what shall I say? verses. p. 125. i" 

If this was really intended by him, we mustadd 
to the praise we have already given him for poetic 
talent, our still higher commendation of the just- 


ness of his criticism; nor is it a matter of little 


moment to us, that we are thus able to commend 
with a safe conscience, when we remember, that 
Mr. Lamb is that friend of Coleridge, whose 
verses he deemsso worthy of all honour, as to fix 
his direst anathema on the presumptuous critics 
who shail venture to express their disapproba- 
tion; ‘Quem siquis non amet, illum omnes Grae 
tiae et Veneres odere.’* [Edinburgh Reviews 
qpe 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
[Continued from page 308.] 


The pleasure afforded by your journal will b 
much enlarged, by adorning it, occasionally, with 


* Preface to the Poems of Coleridge, Lloyd, and 
Lamb, 2d edit. 
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those little fugitive pieces of merit, with which 
the port-folios of the curious are filled. There are 
verses of the duke of Nevers, of the earl An- 
thony, Hamilton, (born in France) which breathe, 
sometimes, poetic fire; at others, the smooth 
facility of the epistolary style.’ There are a 
thousand charming little works of Messrs Dussé, 
St. Aulaire, Farrand, ła Faye, Fieubat, the pre- 
sident Hénault, and many athers. Trifles of 
this kind, were formerly sufficient to establish 
the reputation of the Voztures, the Sarasins, and 
the Chapelles. Such merit was then rare. It is 
now more common, and contributes less to cele- 
brity ; but it does not afford less pleasure to deli- 
cate readers. Our songs are superior to those 
of Anacreon, and their number is astonishing. 
There are some in which morality and gaiety 
are blended, and which, if announced with art, 
would by no means «debase a serious journal. 
The publication of such a song as the following, 
from the pen of the author of le Double Veuvage, 
would tend to improve the taste without cor- 
tupting the morals. 

Piilis, plus avare que tendre, 

Ne gagnant rien a refuser, 

Un jour exigea de Lisandre 

Trente moutons pour un baiser. 


J.e lendemain nouvelle afaire, 
Pour le berger le trec fut bon, 
Car il obtint de la bergcie 
Trente baisers pour un mouton. 


Le lendemain Phils, plus tendre, 
Craignant de déplaire au berger, 
Fut trop heureuse de lui rendre 
Trente moutons pour un Laiser. 


Le lendemain Philis, plus sage, 
Aurait donné moutons et chien 
Pour un baiser que le vologe 

A Lisette donné pour rien. 


As new books, worthy of your examination, 
do not present themselves every dày, these little 
fragments of literature will very well fill the void 
of your journal. If Were be any works in prose 
or verse, which make a noise in Paris, on which 
opinions are divided, and which require liberal 
and luminouscriticism, then itis that you should 
dare to get as a master to the public without 
seeming to be so; and conducting them, as it 
were, by the hand, point out the beauties without 
emphasis, and the faults without acrimony.— 
Thus will you render that criticism amiable in 
you, which, in others, is regarded with detesta- 
tion and contempt. 

One of my friends, examining three epistles 
of Rousseau, in verses of ten syllables, which 
some time since excited much complaint, made 
of the second, in which all our authors ure in- 
sulted, the following examen, of which I present 
you a specimen, dictated by justice and modera- 
tion. The epistle which he examined com- 
mences thus: | 

Tout institut, tout art, toute police 
Subordouncée an pouvoir du caprice, 

Doit etre aussi conséquemruent pour tous, 
Subordonnée 4 nos ditérens gots. 

Mais de ces gouts la dissemblance extrême, 
A le bien prencre, est un faible probleme ; 
Le quoi qu'on dise, on wen saurait Jaimais 
Compter gue deux l'un bon, lautre mauvais. - 
Par des talens que le travail cultive, 

A ce premier pas à pas on arrive ; 

Et le public que sa bonté prévient, 

Pour quelyue temps s’y fixe et s'y maintient, 
Mais éblouis entin par Vcancelle 

De quelque mode inconnue & nouvelle, 
Liennuidtu beau nous fait aimer le laid, 

Ec préterer le moindre au plus pasiait, &e, 

The examen follows : 

This first verse, Zout inatitut, tout art, torte 
police, seems to have the detect, I do not say of 
being prosatck, for all these epistles are so; but 
of beii g prose rather too feeble, and destitute of 
elegance aud perspicuity. 


` 
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La fiolice seems to have no connexion with the 
taste in question. Again, is the term police ad- 
missible in verse? 

Consequemment is hardly admissible in elevated 
prose. 

The repetition of the word subordonnée would 
be vicious, even were the term elegant, and is 
intolerable; for this term is an expression more 
appropriate to business than to poetry. 

La dissemblance does not seem to be the pre- 
per word. La dissemblance des goûts est un 
faible probléme: J do not believe that to be 
French. 

A le bien prendre appears to be an expression 
too useless and too vulgar. 

Finally, it seems that a probléme is neither 
weak, nor strong: it may be easy or difficult, 
and its solution may be weak, equivocal, errone- 
ous. 

Et quoiqu’on dise, en n’en saurait jamais 
Compter que deux, Pun bon, Pautre mauvais. 

Not only does amiable poetry with difficulty 
admit of this air of dilemma, and such a want of 
embellishment; but reason is offended to see in 
cight verses, that all art is subordinate to our 
different tastes, and that still there are but two 
tastes. Arriver au gout pas à pas, is also, I think, 
a mode of expression rather improper, even in 
prose. 


s 


Et le public, que sa bonté prévient. 


Is it la bonté of the public? or is it la bonté of 
the taste? 

L’ennui du beau neus fait aimer lc laid. 
Et prcferer Je moindre au plus parfait. 

1. ‘Le beau et le laid’ are expressions appro- 
priate to low comedy. 2. If we love ‘Je laid,’ it is 
unnecessary to add that we prefer /e moins parfait. 
3. Le moindre is not grammatically opposed to le 
plus parfait. 4. Le moindre is a word which is 
never admissible in poetry, &c. 

Thus did this critic shew, without acrimony, 
the imbecility of these Epistles. There were 
not thirty verses in all the works of Rousseau, 
composed in Germany, which escaped his just 
censure. And the better to instruct young per- 
sons, he compared this work with another of the 
same author, ona literary subject, nearly similar. 
He cited the verses of the Epistle to the Muses, 
an imitation of Despréaux; and this object of 
comparison was more persasuive than the most 
solid and subtle discussions. 

From the exposition of all these verses of ten syl- 
lables, he took occasion to shew that verses of tive 
fect ought never to be confounded with marotic 
verses. He proved that the style, which is called 
thatof darot,is admissible only inan epigram ora 
tale. as the figures of the Culot are only admissible 
in the grotesque. But when we deck reason in 
verse, when itisnecessary lo paint, to move the pas- 
sions, to wiite with elegance; then this monstrcus 
mixture of the language, which was in use tro 
centuries ago, with that of our time, appears to be 
the most reprehensible abuse, which has crept 
into poetry. Marot spoke his language—Ict us 
speak ours. This confused medley excites as 
much disgust in judicious men, as the combina- 
tion of Gothic with modern architectures You 
will have frequent occasion to destroy this faise 
taste. Young persons addict themselyes to this 
style, because, unfortunately, it is casy. 

It perhaps, was not without difficulty, that 
Desprcaux elegantly said; 


Faites choix d'un censeur sclide et saletaire, 

Que la raison conduise et le savoir éclaire, 

Er dont le crayon sur d'abord aitie chercher; 
L'endroit que l'on sent tuible, et qu'un veut se cacher. 


But if it be very difficult, is it very elegant to 
say? 


Donc si Phoebus ses Cthecs vous adjuge, 
Pour bien juger censultez tout bon jupe, 
Pour bien jcuer, hantez les bons joveuers ; 
Surtout cra:gnez le poison des loueurs ; 
Acostez vous de fidelles critiques 


We must not, however, condemn familiar verses 
inthese pieces of poetry; on the contrary, they 
are, like the joints of the human body, or rather, 
like repose on a journey, necessary. 


Nam sermone opus est, modo tristi, saepe jocoso, 
Defendente vices modo rketoris, atque poetae, 
Interdum urbani parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consulto., 


Every thing should not be ornamented, but 
nothing ought to be disgustful. An obscure and 
grotesque style is not simplicity; it is affected 
vulgarity. ` a oe 
[To be continued. ] 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. | 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


ANN HUNT vV. SMITH. 


Mr. Garrow stated, that in this case he cer 
tainly had not to present persons of high or exal- 
ted situations in life, nor the case of a very young 
lady, who had been romantically enamoured of 
her lover, and considered the loss of him as the 
greatest of all possible evils which could happen 
to this mortal state: but he had to present to 
the Jury the case of a decent woman, keeping a 
small shop, who complained of a Breach of Pro- 
mise of Marriage, against the Defendant, who 
was a man of her own rank and station in life. 
Although the parties were neither of them very 
young, yet he knew that the Learned Serjeant 
on the other side would not contend that a 
woman at the age of 35 might not fairly look 
forward to many years of comfort in the matri- 
wnunial state. He should prove that the Defen- 
dant courted her, and solicited her hand in mar- 
riage, to which she gave her consent. He should 
also prove, that in consequence of this the Defen- 
dant himself signed the authority for publishing 
the banns, as a necessary preliminary to the 
ceremony. But, however, from some cause or 
other best known to the Defendant himself, he 
thought proper to alter his opinion, and*he sent 
a person (no betterthan his own errand boy) to 
forbid the banns publicly in the Church, having 
by this dsigraced the Plantiff publicly before all 
her neighbours, and for which, of the present 
action, she sought to recover a compensation 
from the hands of the Jury. 

The first witness called to prove the plantiff’s 
case was one John Paterson. He begged he 
mizht not be interrupted by any questions from 
the Counsel, and he wouid state the whole affair. 
He knew the Defendant very well. he was a stone- 
cutter, and kept two shops, one at Riverhead, the 
other at Tunbridge. The Plaintiff, the widow 
Hunt, also lived at Tunbridge, where she kept a 
erocer’s and chandler’s shup. In the month of 
February last, Smith fold him he thought he 
should marty again “aid that-he had found a 
woman who would suit him. Fhe witness told 
him that if he was not gute provided, he also knew 
a woman, who, he conccived, would be the very 
thing for hime They then proposed to hive a 
pint ov two of beer together at Tunbridge, which 
they did.—Vhe witness then observed, that he 
would take him toa shop where they would buy 
a penny worth of sxgar-candy, and there he might 
see the very lady herself, of whom be had been 
speaking. The plainuffaccordinely went lo the 
shop, bought a penny-worth of shag toduceay in- 
stead of sugar-candy. He returned shortly to se 
the witness, and told him he had engaged to go 
pack and drink tea withthe Lady. “The witness, 
trom his ludicrous manner of telling the story, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
{ Continued. } 


MELANGES OF LITERATURE, 
ANECDOTES» 


AND LITERARY 


I comprehend under the name of Melanges of 
Literature, all the detached fragments of history, 
of eloquence, of morality, of criticism, and those 
little romances, which so often appear. We have 
master-pieces in all these departments» Ido not 
ber of fine works in the belles lettres. It is true, 
the facility of this species of composition produces 
acrowdofauthors; we could count four or five thou- 
sand, within the last century. But a reader acts 
with respect to books, as a citizen does towards 
men. We donot live on terms of friendship or 
believe that any nation can boast of so great a num- 
familiarity with all our contemporaries; we make 
choice of a few friends. We ought not to be 
miore alarmed at finding a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes in the king’s library, than at seeing 
seven hundred thousand persons in Paris. Wotks 
- of pure literature, in which we often find agrees 
ble matter, afford amusement to the well-bred 
man, relaxation to the studious man, in the in- 
terval of his labours, and maintain, in the nation, 
that intellectual refinement, and that delicacy, 
which form its character. 

Do not condemn, with severity, every thing that 
is inferior to la Rochfoucault or la Fayette, every 
thing that is not as perfect as the Conspiracy of 
Venice, by the abbé de St. Real, as agreeable and 
as original, as the Conversation of Father Ca- 
naye and the marshal Hocquincourt, composed 
by Charleval, and to which St. Evremond has 
added a sequel, less pleasant, and rather languid ; 
in fine, every thing, that is not as natural, as de- 
Jicate, as sprightly, as the voyage, although ra- 
ther unequal, of Bachaumont and la Chapelle. 


Non, si primores Maeonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricae latent, 
Ceaeque, et Alcaei minaces, 
Stesichorique graves camenae : 


Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit aetas; spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commissi calores 

Aeolii tidibus puellae. 


In the exposition, that you shall ma'e of those 
ingenious productions, sporting, as they do, with 
your readers, and strewing flowers, with those 
authors, of whom you shall speak, you will not 
adopt the severity of some critics, who wish eve- 
ry thing to be written inthe style and taste of Ci- 
ceroand Quintilian. They exclaim, that eloquence 
is enervated, that pure taste ts gone, because a 
briiltant oration has been pronounced at an acade- 
my, which would not be proper at the bar. They 
wish that a tale should be written in the style of 
Bourdeloue. Will they never distinguish times, 
Places; and persans? Do they desire that Jacob, 


the manner of Pelisson or Patru? A noble, 
masculine eloquence, rejecting little ornaments, 
is suitable to all great works. A thought, too 
affectedly refined, would be a blemish in the dis- 
course of the eloquent Bossuet, upon universal 
history. But in a light work, in a compliment, 
ina piece of pleasantry, all the sprightly graces, 
simplicity or fnesse, the most trifling ornaments, 
find their place. . Let us examine ourselves. Do 
we speak of business, in the style of table talk? 
Books are pictures of human life; some should 
be solid, others pleasant. 

Neglect not, in citing the ingenious traits of all 
these books, to designate those, which have some 
resemblance to them among other nations, or in 
our ancient authors. Few thoughts are suggested, 
that may not be found in Sencca, in Gratian, in 
Montaigne, in Bacon, in the English Spectator. 
To compare them together, (and in this docs 
taste consist) is to excite authors to say, if it be 
possible, new things; itis to encourage emulation, 
the mother of the arts. What a gratification to 
a delicate reader, to perceive, at one view, those 
ideas, which Horace has expressed in negligent 
verses, but in words so expressive; what Boileau 
rendered with so much correctnes; what Dryden 
and Rochester have revived and embellished with 


-the fire of their genius? These parallels resem- 


ble comparative anatomy, which gives us a know- 
ledge ofnature. Thus will youfrequently shew,not 
only what an author has said, but what he might 
have said; for if you merely repeat his expres- 
sions, where is the utility of a journal? $ 

Particular attention should be paid to literary 
anecdotes, respecting which the public ought to 
be informed, that every person may enjoy that 
which belongs to him. Tell the public, for ex- 
ample, the cicf-d’vevre d'un inconnu, ov Mathana- 
sius, is from the pen of M. de Sallengre, and of 
an illustrious mathematician, perfectly versed in 
every kind of literature, and in whom wit and eru- 
dition are blended; finally, that itis from the pen 
of all those persons, who were engaged, at the 
Hague, in conducting the Literary Journal; and 
that M. de St. Hyacinthe produced the song with 
many remarks. But if, with this piece of plea- 
santry, an infamous pamphlet be connected, wor- 
thy ofa member of the vilest rabble, and written, 
undoubtedly, by ene of those corrupt Frenchmen, 
who migrate to foreign countries, to disgrace the 
belles lettres and their native country, depict the 
horror and the ridiculousness of this monstrous 
assemblage. 

Be always foremost to defend good anthors 
against the attacks of obscure Zoiluses; unravel 
the artifice of envy; proclaim, for example, that 
the encmies of our illustrious Racine procured 
some old forgotten pieces to be reprinted, in 
which they inserted more than a hundred verses 
of this admirable poet, for the purpose of inspir- 
ing a belief that he had purloined them. I have 
seen one of them, entitled ‘St. John the Baptist,’ 
ia Which an almost entire scene of ¢ Berenice 
was inserted. Those wretches, blinded by pas- 


sion, were insensible even to the difference of 


style, and imagined that we might be deceived; 


an the Paysax farveni, should express himself in | so absurd isthe fury of jealousy. 


In defencine good authors against ignorance 
and envy, which impute bad works to them, be 
equally attentive to prevent the attribution, t9 
great men, of books, in themselves, perhaps 
good, but te which it is attempted to give cele- 
brity, by employing illustrious names, to which 
they do not belong. The abbd de St. Pierre re- 
vives a bold and difficult proiect, he publishes it, 
under the name of a dauphin of France. Shew, 
in decorous language, that a person ought not, 
without the strongest proof, to attribute such a 
work to a prince, born to govern.. l 

This project of pretended uniyersal peace, at- 
tributed to Henry IV, by the secretaries of Maxi- 
milian de Sulli, who composed his memoirs, is 
nowhere to be found. The Memoirs of Villeroi 


‘speak not of it; notrace cfit appears in any work 


of that time. Add, to this silence the considera- 
tion of the state, in which Europe then was, and 
see whether so wise a prince as the great Henry, 
was capable of forming’a project, whose execution 
was impossible. 

If the famous book, under the title‘ The Poli- 
tical Testament of the Cardinal de Richelieu,’ be 
reprinted, which, I am informed, is intended, shew 
how doubtful it is that this minister is the author 
of it. : 

I. Because the manuscript was never seen nor 
known by his heirs, nor by the minister, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

I]. Because it was printed thirty years ‘after 
his death, and was not previously announced. 

JIT. Because the editor does not even dare to 
mention the name -of the person from whom he 
received the manuscript, what has become of it, 
in whose hands it has been deposited. 

1V. Because the style is very different from 
that of the other works of the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. | 

V. Because they give him a signature, which 
he did not use. 

Vi. Because there are many ideas and expres- 
sions in this work, unsuitable to a great minis- 
ter, addressing himself to a great king. It is 
hot probable, that so polite a man as the cardinal 
de Richelieu, called the maid of honour of the 
queen /a du largis, as if he had spoken of a pub- 
lic woman. Is it probable that the minister ofa 
king, who had attained his forticth year, gave him 
lessons more proper for a young dauphin, who is 
receiving his education, than for a monarch at a 
mature age, on whom he was dependent? 

In the first chapter, he proves that chastity is 
indispensable. Is a discourse ofthis kind proper 
in the mouth ofa minister, who publicly kept 
more mistresses than his master, and who was 
not suspected of so much reserve with them? 
In the second chapter, he advances this novel 
proposition, that reason ought to be the rule of 
conduct. ln another, that Spain, by giving a 
million a year to the Protestants, had made the 
Indies, which supplied this money, ¢trioutary to 
Kell: an expression more worthy of a bad orator, 
than of a wise minister, as the cardinal was. In 
another, he calls the duke of Mantua ¢ this poor 
prince.” Finally, is it probable, that he would 
have related to the king certain bon mois of Bar- 
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true, and a hundred similar trifles, in a Political 
Testament? 

VII. How could the author of this Political 
Testament make the Cardinal de Richelieu say, 
(in the first pages of the work) that as soon as he 
was called to the council, he promised the king 
to humble his enemies, the Hugonots, and the 
great men of the kingdom? Should it not have 
been remembered, that the Cardinal de Richelieu 
restored to the council by the favour of the queen- 
mother, was only the second in that council for 
more than a year, and that he was then far from 
having the ascendant over the mind of the king. 
and far from being prime minister? 

VIII. It is pretended, (in the second chapter 
ef the first book) that during five years, the king 
expended, in the war, sixty millions a year, which 
are equal to about one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of our money, and that he did this, without 
ceasing to pay the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment, and without the aid of extraordinary tup- 
plies. And, onthe contrary, (in the ninth chap: 
ter of the second part) he says, that in time of 
peace, about thirty-five millions a year were 
saved, from which it was still necessary to make 
a considerable deduction. Is there not an evident 
contradiction in these two calculations? | 

IX. Is it probable that the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu called the parliaments ‘ sovereign courts,’ and 
proposed, (Chap. 9. part 2.) that the taxes shall 
be paid to these ¢ sovereign courts?’ 

X. Is it probable that he proposed the snp- 
pression of the excise on salt? and is not this the 
project, rather of an idle pelitician, than of a 
great statesman? E 

XI. Finally, is it not incredible, that a minis- 
ter,in the midst of the most vigorous war, should 
have entitled a chapter, ¢ Succinct- narration of 
the actions of the king, until the peace!’ 

These are sufficient reasons for doubting tha 
this great minister was the author ofthis book. J 
reniember to have heard it said, in my childhocd, 
by a very well informed old man, that the ¢ Poli- 
tical Testament was the work of the abbé Bour- 
gcys, one of the first academicians, and a man of 
very slender tafents. But I believe it is more 
easy to know whose book this is not, than to disce- 
ver the true author. Observe the weakness of 
human nalure. This book is admired, because it 
is considered asthe work of agreatman. Were 
it known to be the production of the Abbé Bour- 
zeys, it would be no longer read. Thus doing jus- 
tice to all the world, weighing every thing in an 
exact balance, exert your whole force particularly 
against calumny. 

We have seen,in Holland and elsewhere, some 
of those periodical works. apparently intended for 
instruction, but in fact composed for the purpose 
of defamation; we have seen authors, whom cu- 
pidity and malignity have transfoimed into mer- 
cenary satirists, and who have publicly sold their 
scandalous productions, as Locusta sold poisons. 
Among those, who have thus disgraced literature 
and humanity, permi: me to mention one, who, as 
a reward for the grealest service that one man 
ean render to another, declared himself, during 
so many years, my most cruel cnemy. He has 
pu licly printed, distributed. and sold an infamous 
libel, which merited all the severity of the laws: 
he has been af.erwards scen, with the same hand, 
which had written and distributed these calum- 
nics, disavowing. them with almost as much igno- 
miny, as he had published them. ‘I should con- 
sider myself dishonoured,’ said he in his declara- 
tion delivered to the magistrates, ¢ I should con- 
sider myself dishonoured, if I had had the small- 
est participation in this libel, which is a barefaced 
calumny, written against aman, for whom I en- 

-tertain the highest sentiments of esteem, &c, 
Signed, L'Abbé DESFONTAINES. 


THE PORT FOLIO, 


To such miserable extremities is a person re- 
duced, when he makes so detestable a use of the 
art of writing. l 

I have read in a book, which bears the title of 
Journal, that itis not.astonishing that the Jesuits 
sometimes espouse the cause of the illustrious 
Wolf, because all the Jesuits are atheists. 

Courageously denounce these execrable arts of 
injustice, and make the authors of these infamous 
productions feel, that public contempt and indig- 
nation will be eternally their portions. 

[To be continued.]} 


BIOGRAPHY. | 
THLE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 


[The author of the * Fables of Flora” has too many 
titles to the ad uiration of the friends of Genius, to be 
neglected in a miscellany, whose constant object is, to 
do justice to literary merit. We wish to attract at- 
tention to this writer, for another reason. He is the 
best translator of Plutarch’s Lives, that has yet ap- 
peared. A very vulgar version, and, unfortunately for 
the interests of correct taste, a very Con:mon one in 
America, was published many years ago, under the 
abused name of Dryden. The genius of that poet was 
as little concerned in that vile translation, as the. ho- 
nesty of the literary jobbers, who caused the Greck to 
be dune into English. It was wholly unworthy of the 
original, and a disgrace to the learning, as well as the 
style of the hirelings, who undertook it. They pro- 
bably never had read the Greek, except in a French 
page, and their style was modelled after the < Alsatia’ 
pattern of Sir Roger I.’Estrange. LANGHORNE 
has done justice to the injured Greek, and exhibited 
the strength and grace of a pure English style. } 


Of the personal history of Langhorne, the present 
writer is sorry, that the information he has obtain- 
ed, is so scanty, that he must give his Life to the 
world, much more briefly than his rank in literature 
and poetry deserves. 

John Langhorne was born at Kirkby-Stephen, on 
“ the banks of the Eden,” in Westmoreland. as ap- 
pears from Burn’s “© History of Westmoreland,” 
vol. I. p. 549, his “ Ode to the River Eden,” and his 
*“ Stanzas to the Genius of Westmoreland,” in the 
“ EfRusions of Friendship and Fancy,” vol I. let.25. 
The yeur of his birth is not ascertained. His father 
was the Rev. Joseph Langhorne of Winston; who, 
dying when he was young, left him and his brother 
William, to the care of his mother, whose virtues he 
has commemorated in his Monody on her death, 
1759. 

Source of my life, that led my tender years, 
With all a parent’s pious fears, 


That nurs’d my infant thought, and taught my mind to 
grow. 


The place of his education is unknown, nor does 
it appear from what seminary he obtained the aca- 
demical honours, by which he was distinguished. 
fis name is not to be found in the list of graduates 
either of Oxford or Cambridge. 

From some circumstances which may be collect- 
ed from his poems, he seemnis to have resided, be- 
tween the years 1756 and 1758, near Studley, in 
Yorkshire. His “ Elegy written among the Ruins 
of Pontefract Castle, is dated 1756,and his * Verses, 
left with the Minister of Ripendon,’ are dated 
1758. | 

The first notice we find of him as an author, was 


in 1758, when several pieces of poetry, written by 


him, were inserted in “ The Grand Magazine,” a 
periodical work, published by Mr. Ralph Griffiths, 
the pvoprictor of the “ Monthly Review,” which 
continued only three years. 

His first publication was “ The Death of Adonis, 
a Pastoral Elegy, from Bion,” 4to, 1759; which was 


followed in the same year, by “ The Tears of Mu- 


sic, a poem) to the memory of Mr. Handel, with an 
Ode tothe River Eden,” 4to. ; 
Alter entering into holy orders, ‘he became tutor 
to the sons of Robert Cracroft, Esquire, of Hack- 
thorne, in Lincolnshire; and published, at Lincoln, 


1760, for the benefit ofa gentlemen. Inthe preface 
to this volume, he says; “ If any one, into whose 
hands this work may fall, should be dissatisfied 
with his purchase, let him remember that they are 
published for the relief of a gentleman in distress; 
and that he has not thrown away five shillings in 
the purchase of a worthless hook, but contributed 
so much to the assistance of indigent merit. I had 
rather have my readers feel that pleasure, which 
arises from the sense of having done one virtuous 
deed, than all they can enjoy from the works of po- 
etry and wit.” The same year he published a 
‘Hymn to Howe,” 4to. 

_ In 1760, he was at Clarehall, Cambridge,- and 
wrote a poem on the accession of his present ma- 
jesty, and the year foliowing, en Ode on the Royal 
Nuptials, printed in the Cambridge collection of 
verscs, and afterwards in “ Soly man and Almena.” 

Soon after, he removed to London, engaged as 
a writer in the “ Monthly Review,” espoused the 
interest of Lord Bute, and became a frequent and 
successful publisher of various performances in 
prose and verse. . 

In 1762, he published “ The Viceroy,” a panegy- 
rical poem, addressed to the Earl of Halifax, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; which was followed, in the 
same year, by “Solyman and Almena,” 12mo, an 
eastern tale; “ Letters on Religicus Retiicment, 
Melancholy, and Enthusiasm, 8vo;” and “ The 
Visions of Fancy, in four elegies.” 

In 1763, he stood forth in defence of Scotland, so 
rudely attacked by Churchill, in his celebrated 
“ Prophecy of Famine,” and published “ Genius 
and Valour, a Pastoral Poem, written in konour 
of a Sisterkingdom,” 4to. This poem is “ inscribed 
tothe Earl of Bute, as a testimony of respect from 
an impartial Englishman.” 

In the same year, he published “ The Effusions 
of Friendship and Fancy, in several Letters to and 
from Select Friends,” 2 vols. 12mo; “ The Let- 
ters that passed between Theodosius and Constan- 
tia, after she had taken the veil, now first published 
from the original manuscripts,” with a dedicaticn to 


‘Warburton, 12mo; and “ The Enlargement of the 


Mind, Epistie I. to General Crawford, written at 
Belvidere,” near Dartford, in Kent, 4to. The sc- 
cond edition of the “ Effusions” was published in 
1766, with alterations and additions. 

His connection with the “ Monthly Review,” and 
the desire he had shewn of discountenancing the 
prejudices of the times, and of testifying his res- 
pect for the character of Lord Bute. in his “ Genius 
and Valour, exposed him, with Dr. Francis and 
Mr. Murphy, to the censure of Churchill, in the 


foliowing lines of “ The Candidate.” 


Why may not Langhorne, simple in his lay, 
Effusion on Effusion pour away ; 

With Friendship and with Farc» trifle here, 
Or sleep with Pastoral at Belvidere? 

Steep let them all with dulness on her throne, 
Secure from any malice but their owa. 


In 1764, he published Sermons 2 vols. 12mo. 

_ Having dedicated the “ Letters of Theodosius 
and Constantia” to Warburton, he hecame known 
to that eminent prelate, by whose intcrest, it may be 
presumed, he was, in December, 1765, appointed 
assistant preacher at Lincoli’s Inn. 

The same year, he published “ The Correspon- 
dence between Theodosius and Constantia, from 
their first acquaintance, to the departure of Theo- 
dosius,” 12mo, with a poetical dedication to Cole- 
man; “ The poetical works of Mr, William Collins, 
with Memoirs of the Author, and Observations on 
his Genius and Writings,” 12mo; Letters on the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit,” 8vo; The Enlargement 
of the Mind, Epistle II. to William Langhorne, 
M. A.” 4to. i 

His brother, to whom he inscribed this epistle, 
was himself a poet, and published “ Job, a Poem,** 
4to, 1760, and “ A poetical Paraphrase on some 
part of Isaiah,” 4to, 1761. The habitudes of early 


a yo.ume of “ Poems on Several Occasions,” 4to, | affection seem to have been improved, by a similari- 


a 


t 


ty. of taste and pursuits, into a friendship of uncom+ 
mono ardour and sincerity. 


Thou partner of my life and name, 

From one dear source, whom Nature form’d the same, 
Allied more nearly in each nobler part, 

And more the friend than brother of my heart! 


In 1766, he published his “ Poetical Works,” in 
2 vols. 12mo, with a poetical dedication to the Ho- 
nourable Charles Yorke. l'his collection, included 
the pieces formerly printed separately, and The 
Fatal Prophecy, a Dramatic Poem, in fiye acts, writ- 
ten in 1765. , i | 

The same year, among other successful writers, 
he fell under the censure of Kelly, on account of 
~ some criticisms imputed to him, in the t Monthly 
Review,’ in the following harsh and illiberal in- 
vective in his ¢ Thespis, or Examination into the 
Merits of the principal Performets at Drury- 
Lane.’ 4to. 


Triumphant Dunce, illustrious Langhorne, rise, 
And while whole worlds detest thee, and despise, 
With rage uncommon, cruelly deny 

Thy hapless muse ev’n privilege to die; 

While Theodosius, basely torn from night, 
Reeks, festers, stinks, and putrities to sight, 

And mad Constantia damns thy recreant name, 

_ To drive with Flecknoe down the sink of Fame, 
Say, with what charm, what magic art thou blest, 
That grief or shame ne’er rankle in thy breast; 
That ev’n mere instinct never points a-way, 

To fly from man, and refuge from the day? 

. Ne’er kindly tells thee of some pitying grave, 

To snatch the blockhead, and to hide the slave 7 

' Oh! that, like Langhorne, with a blushless face, 

` J bore the stroke of merited disgrace, 3 
Like him, with some fine apathy of soul, 

I stood the thunder, in its mightiest roll, | 
Smil’d, when the bolt indignantly was hurl’d, . 
Or gap’d, unconscious, on a scorning world! : 
Then could I siew, with temper in my look, 

The just damnation of a favourite book ; 

Could see my labours, with unaching eye, 

Form the grand outwork of a giblet-pye, 

Pil’d in nice order, for the suburb stalls, 

Or sent in carts to Clement's at St. Paul’s. 

Then th, :harp cessure, or the biting jeer, 

Had falPn, all blunted, on my nerveless ear; 
` And leagu'd, perhaps, with I might stand, 
To save or damn, at random, through the land; — . 

To blast each work of excellence, e’er known, 
And wate eternal praises of my own. l 


About this time he obtained or purchased th 
valuable rectory of Blagdon in Somersetshire, 
and was appointed a prebendary of Wells. He 
was also in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Someiset, and distinguished himself as 
-an active and useful magistrate. 

[ T'o be continued.]} 
e 
POLITE LITERATURE. | 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. | 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


[Continued from page 325.] 


Perhaps, in translating this morsel, I have 
yielded, without perceiving it, to the pleasure of 
shewing you hew much Cicero honoured the 
art of poctry. But I had another motive to 
undertake the translation of this discourse, and 
of several other choice passages in the orations 
of Cicero; it is because there are scarcely any 


authors whose works are less known by those’ 


who understand not his language. There is no 
translation which is generally known. Nothing 
of hie works is generally read but his letters, 
which have been well enough translated by the 
abbe Montgault. The version of the philippics 
against Cataline, by the abbe D'Olivet is very 
indifferent, and I have not made any use of it 
any more than of those which Toureil and 
Auger have given of Demosthenes and Lschines. 


_ THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is a pleasure to except from this condem-. 
nation, avowed by all good judges, the translation 
of some harangues of Cicero, forming a volume, 
which appeared some years ago, composed by 
two masters of the university of Paris, who 


have given proof of their modesty by taking 


seats‘among us, under the title of pupils, after 
having proved their talents to write and to teach, 


the two brothers Guéroult, who are united by a 


taste for the same studies, as well as by natural 
and civic fraternity. Their work attests an equal 
knowledge of the two languages, and of the ora- 
torical style, and leaves nothing to be desired 
except the continuation of a labour, which will 
always be an honourable and precious merit 
with all the lovers of letters and antiquity. For 
myself, desiring to make known by examples 
the eloquence of the two greatest orators of 
Rome and Athens, I chose not to depend on 
any thing, but which the reading of them in- 
spired, and my zeal was not arrested by the dif- 
ficulty of making speak in our language, writers 
so superior, and particularly Cicero, whose singu- 
lar elegance and inexpressible harmony cannot 
be preserved entire in any translation. What- 
ever may be wanting in mine, at least I shall 
derive from it this advantage, that you may 
easily perceive how very different is this manner 
of writing of the ancient, from that which un- 
fortunately is at this day too much in fashion. 
There is nothing in all that you have heard 
which savours of research, of affectation, of 
swelling; nothing false, nothing strained, nothing 
perplexed. All is sound, all is clear, all is felt ; 
all arises from a natural source, and flows to its 
object. There is nothing of that miserable 
pretension of writing to display wit, which, as 
Montesquieu has so well observed, is a very 
little thing. ‘They always draw our attention to 
their object, and never to the efforts of the au- 


thor. There are none of those multiplied flashes, 


resembling those of urtificial fire-works, which, 


-after having dazzled forà moment, leave nothing 


after them but darkness and smoke; they are 
the light of a fair day, which pleases the eye 
without fatiguing it, which enlightens without 
dazzling, and diffuses without exhausting itself. 

If the talent of eloquence is a sword against 
crimes, itis also the buckler of innocence, and 
Cicero knew how to use it for both purposes, 
with the same power, and the same success. 
We have seen him prosecute villains; we must 
now see him defend faithful and courageous citi- 
zens. ‘ihe two species of war, the offensive and 
the defensive, are often confounded together in 
the civil and political order of things, as in mili- 
tary science, and it is necessary to be equally 
prepared for both, when one has devoted his 
talents to the public cause. For the friend of 
virtue is necessarily the enemy of crimes, and 
he who shall believe himself able to divide two 
inseparable things, will deceive himself very 
much, and will misconceive of both. <‘ He, who 
hates not crimes sufficiently, bas not enough of 
the love of virtue:’ this is an uxiom of morality ; 
and there is another in politics, that ‘there can 
be no treaty with the wicked, at least until they 
are absolutely out of a condition to do mischief,’ 
until then their device is always the same. 


* Whoever is not for us, is against us?’ This is 


their principle, and their conduct is conformable 
to ite We may be sure that as soon as they 
belicve themselves strong enough, they will spare 
the weak man, whom they despise, no more 
than the firm man, whom they dread. Weak- 
hess, moreover, which we must clearly distinguish 
from prudence: the one is the absence of pow- 
er, and the other is only the measure of ite Weak- 
ness, we cannottoo often repeat it, whether in 
publi¢ authority, or in a private character, is the 
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dangers. Voltaire has characterised it in that 
verse, | 


_ A tyrant, who yields to crimes, and destroys virtues. 


Tyrant, here, is a just expression : for weakness, 
ike tyranny, annihilates the natural right of 
man, and takes away his faculties. Ciccro, who 
was generally ‘very prudent, was also sometimes 
weak: it is so natural and so common to have 
the defect which liee nearest to our good quali- 
ties! Cato and Brutus committed faults by an 
excess of energy, and Cicero committed others 
by an excess of circumspection ; but Cicero at 
least was never weak asa public man; he was _ 
only so as an individual, accordingly his faults 
injured only his own glory, but those of Brutus 
and Cato injured the public cause. I know of 
but one occasion where Cicero, by a moment of | 
pusilianimity, lost the cause of a generous citi- 
zen, one of his best friends, of Milo. If he had 
shewn as much firmness, ag in that of Sextius, 
he would equally have triumphed. These two 
causes are now to engage our attention. 


One of the most beautiful pleadings of Cicero 
is that which he pronounced for the tribune 
Sextius. We may judge whether he ought to - 
apply himself to this defence with warmth: it 
was in some sense his own cause that he plead- 
ed. He gratified, at once, two very lawful senti- 
ments, his hatred of Clodius, the most furious 
of all his enemies, and his gratitude tawards 
Sextius, one of his most ardeni defenders. We 
must recollect, that, four years after his consu- 
late, he experienced the fate which he had fore- 
seen. He was obliged to yield to the faction of 
Clodius, supported, openly enough, by Cæsar, 


‘who wished to subdue the republican liberty of 


Cicero, and secretly by Pompey himself, who 
wus jealous of the reputation and influence of 
the orator. He took the resolution of banishing 
himselt; and was recalled sixteen months after- 
wards, with so much eclat, that it may be said, 
that he owed to his disgrace the fairest day of 
his life; but it cost blood to obtain his return. 
Although, at that time, all the orders of the 
state were united in his favour, although all the 
powers of Rome had declared for him, the fero- 
cious Clodius, whom nothing could intimidate, 
having placed himself at the head of a troop of 
hireling gladiators, and of a banditti, escaj:ed 
from the defeat of Cataline, laid siege to the 
Forum, and pretended, by open force, to hind :r 
the tribunes from convoking the assembly of 
the people, in which the recal of Cicero was ta- 
be proposed. Milo.and Sextius, sceing that it 
was ubsolutely necessary to repel force by force, 
arranged themselves for.defence, and presently 
the streets of Romeand the public places became 
the theatre of carnage. In one of these tumul- 
tuous rencountet's, Sextius was left for dead, and 
the brother of Cicero run a risk of his life. You 
may judge, from this, what species of anarchical 
disorder had been introduced into Rome since 
the wars of Marius and Sylla, and imposed, from 
lime to time, silence on the laws. I will point 
out, presently, the cause, when I speak of the 
prosecution of Milo. But we may observe, in 
this place, that these bloody quarrels resembled 
in nothing those horrors of the first days of 
September, which, among so many inconceivable 
circumstances, offer nothing more extraordinary 
than their long impunity. You see that this 
Clodius was at least a brave villain, marching at 
the head of a banuitti, determined like him, ac- 
customed to the sword and to battles, who hazard- 
ed every thing in daring every thing, attacked 
with arms Ín their hands other armed men, and 
exposed their lives in menacing that of another. 
The domestic asylum was never violated; the 


greatest of all faults, and the most mortal of all | sex, infancy, old age, were not even insulted 
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Clodius hired old soldiers become robbers gla- 
diators degenerated into assassins, but he never 
thought of setting in motion a battalion of wo- 
men, to proclaim massacre and pillage in the 
name of Liberty ; he had not recourse to this 
cowardly expedient, to the end that the repres- 
sive force, feeling for the weakness of the sex, 
even in those who had lost all their rights, vy 
abjuring them, might permit disorder and revolt 
to increase and grow bolder, and to attempt, 
without danger, all that they might be able to 
achieves When the laws are without power, 
the worst species of miscreants are not those 
who can brave every thing; they are those who 
blush at nothing. But, also, they are the most 
easy to repress as soon as the law reassumes its 
sword. ‘Those who boast of having fatigued 
their arms, with slaughtering unfortunate men, 
without defence, will never cross the sword 
against the sword, and those who are capable of 
drinking blood, will never risk their own, or 
rather itis not blood which is in their veins, it 
is only mud. As soon as the public force de- 
signates and surrounds them, it has no occasion 
to strike them, and death ought not to reach 
them but upon the scaffold. 
[To be continued.) 
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[From a British Essayist.] 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF PRYING NUNCES IN SOME 
ART, UNCONNECTED WITH LETTERS, 


I have introduced an instance from the clerical 
profession, principally, because parents, by a 
most perverse way of thinking, usually bring up 
a boy to the church, whom they consider as 
scarcely fit for any thing. It is also certain, that 
dunces, educated for law and physic, when they 
find themselves unsuccessful at the bar and the 
bedside, seek an asylum in the pulpit. From 
both these circumstances, it happens, that the 
church is complimented with those, whom the 
world is supposed to throw aside, as refuse. The 
temple is thus converted into an hospital fer in- 
curables. 

Dunces at school are, however, by no means to 
be considered as rejuse, though I must contend 
thattbey ought Rot to be particularly consecrated 
to the service of the altar. No boy, who does 
not shew some taste for the belles lettres, for ora- 
tary, poetry, and history, should be brought up 
to chat, or toany of the learned and liberal profes- 
sions, : 

But some boys, who are dull in the belles let- 
tres, who never could read or relish the classics, 
have a turn for mathematics, and all the arts 
which depend on mechanical contrivance. A re- 
puted dunce should be tricd in these studies, be- 
fore he is given up as incorrigible. I have been 
told ofa very able man, who, when a boy, dis- 
played no symptoms of parts, till he was tried in 
Luchid’s Elements. ‘Tuey struck him with de- 
light; he studied them with cagerhess, grew jond 
of application, and gradually ruse to high emi- 
nence as a polite artist. 

Others, who Make no progress tn their books, 
neve a taste for music and arawing- ‘These, in- 
ceed, will scldom be suficient to quahty for em- 
prsyments, by which life is to be supported, or a 
fortune acquired; but, whena dull boy in books, 
appears to be ingenious in these arts, he ought to 
be allowea to cuitivate them, at least as amuse- 
nents, in order co rescue bimself from the impu- 
tation ofa total want ol abiliiy. 

It should ve considered. too, before a boy, who 
makes little improvement in the classics, is de- 
spuired of; thatthe parts of different boys display 
themseives at diferent periodse Many of those, 
who proauce fruit of the most durable kind, do 
not blossom (iil late in the season, 
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But yet there are some, who shew such symp- 
toms of insuperable stupidity in learning, that 
aftera reasonable trial, the limitations of which 
must be left to the parent's discretion, they ought, 
as their happiness is valued, to be led to other pur- 
suits, in which activity of body is chiefly requir- 
ed. 

I have said, that the time of trial should be de- 
termined by the parent, for few masters will ven- 
ture to speak unwelcome truth to their emplover, 
especially on a tender subject, which may aff-ct 
the whole Ife of their pupil, and perhaps draw 
down his bitterest resentment upon them at a 
more efficient age. The office of deciding whe- 
ther or not a young man shall proceed in a way 
of life, pointed out by prudence and by parental 
authority, is too important to be imposcd on a 
common master. The compensation he usually 
receives is not sufficient, and the connexion 1s 
not close enough, to justify the parent in throwing 
the odium and the burden upon him. The pa- 
rent himself, after accurate observation, and the 
opinion of the master, should remove the boy; 
but not subject him to the mortification and dis- 
grace of being avowedly removed, because he 

was a dunce. Some prudential reason should be 
assigned to justify the change of plan, and to 
save the character of the boy. To punish him 
for the defects of his nature would be savage cru- 
chy. And here I cannot but observe, that the 
practice of beating dunces, to make them scho- 
lars, is at once egregious folly, and abominable 
brutality, 

Dunces in books often possess an animal viva- 
city in the affairs and intercourse of common 
life, which causes vulgar people, both high and 
low, to consider them as clever. Indeed, as the 
whole of their attention is devoted to the body, 
and to present and palpable objects, they some- 
times excel greatly in all bodily exercises and ac- 
complishments, and in every mode and degree of 
Chesterfieldian grace. External ceremony, dress, 
and address, are just level to the understanding 
of a dunce. The worst Latins and Grecians 
shine the brightest in the fencing and dancing 
school. And it is an astonishing circumstance, 
that blockheads in books, shew wonderful acute- 
ness and memory in all the fashionable games of 
chance. Add to this that they are fond of the 
small-talk of the day; so that, with all these re- 
commendations, they are usually received in fa- 
shtonable circles, as very clever and agreeable 
fellows. 

The army and the navy (I hope the rough 
compliment will be excuses) are the proper 
spheres for those who are thus furnished with bo- 
dily activity, but, at the same time, deficient in 
that kind of parts, which are necessary to make 
a valuable proficiency in polite literature. Dunces 
not being troubled with any of those fine sensibi- 
lities, which form the poet, the philosopher, and 
the orator, have, in the room of them, a blunt- 
ness and callosity, which contribute much to ani- 
mal courage. ‘Though rejected from the schools 
of learning, they may shine in the boxing schools, 
become heroes of the fist, and obtain, by muscu- 
lar exertion, patronage and popularity. They 
have usually a strong constitution, unimpaired by 
thought and sedentary employment, and may 
therefore bear the hardships of a marine liie and 
a military campaign, better than the choicest 
spivits which nature has formed of finer clay.* 

Dunces are also peculiatly sensible of the va- 
lue of money. Itis a good, which they can feel 
and understand perfectly, whtle they are insensi- 
ble to the subtle charms of mtellectual beauty. 
Tbey, therefore, seem to be intended by Provi- 
dence for trade or manufactures. They may 
shine in the shop, though they disgraced the 
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school, and in time may deride, as they count 
their stures, the poverty of science and philoso- 
phy. I never heard thata man failed of arriving. z 
at the dignity ofa lord mayor, through lack of 
clergy. Thousands would have worn regimen- 
tals, walked the quarter-deck, or stood behind the 
counter, with eclat, who, as divines, physicians, 
and lawyers, lived uneasy, unhoneured, and un- 
successful. 

Agriculture is a very proper employment for 
boys, who shew no abilities for the cultivation of 
sciences It .is a natural and reputable occupa- 
tion; and I cannot but regret, that many boys of 
dull parts, but of good estates, are not brought up 
to farming their own lands, instead of being thrust 
violently into schools, inns of court, and universi- 
ties. Their health and their fortunes would be im- 
proved in their patrimonial fields, butin the land of 
learning, they plow and sow with great labour 
and expense, and never reap the harvest,* either 
of profit, honour, or internal satisfaction. 


Sissu 


REMARKS ON THE THEATRES» 
[From Goldsmith. ] 


Our theatres are now opencd, and all Grub- 
Street is preparing its advice to the managers} 
we shall undoubtedly hear learned disquistions on 
the structure of one actor’s legs, and another's 
eyebrows. We shall be told much of enuncia- 
tions, tones, and attitudes, and shall have our 
lightest pleasures commented upon by didactic 
dulness., We shall, itsis feared, be told that Gar- 
rick is a fine actor, but then, as a manager, s0 
avaricious! That Palmer is a most surprising 
genius, and Holland likely to do well ina parti- 
cular cast ef character. We shall then have them 
giving Shuter instructions to amuse us by rule, 
and deploring over.the ruins of desolated majesty, 
at Covent-Garden. As I love to be advising too, 
fot advice is casily given, and bears a shew of 
wisdom and superiority, I must be permitted to ` 
offer a few observations upon our theatres and 
actors, without, on this trivial occasion, throwing 
my thoughts into the formality of method. 

There is something in the depcrtment of all 
our players, infinitely more stiff and formal than 
among the actors of other nations. Their action 
sits uneasy upon them; for as the English use very 
little gesture in ordinary conversation, our Eng- 
lish-bred actors are obliged to supply stage ges- 
tures, by their imagination alone. A French co- 
median finds proper models of action in every 
company, and in every coffee house he enters. 
An Englishman is oblized to take his models 
from the stage itself; he is obliged to imitate na- 
ture from an imitation of nature. I know of no 
set of men more Stkely to be improved by travel- 
ling, than those of the theatrical profession. The 
inhabitants of the continent are less reserved than 
here; they may be seen through upon a first ace 
quaintance; such are the proper models to draw 
fiom; they are at once striking, and are found in 
great abundance. 

Though it would be inexcusable in a comedian 
to add any thing of his own to the poet's dialogue, 
yet as to action he isentirely at liberty. By this 
he may shew the fertility of his genius, the poign- 
ancy of his humour, aud the exactness of his 
judgment. We scarcely see a coxcombera fool, 
in common life, that has not some peculiar oddity 
in his action. These peculiarities it is not in the 
power of words to represent, and depend solely 
upon the actore ‘They give a relish to the hu- 


¿Mour of the poet, and make the appearance of 


nature moie illusive. ‘The Italians, it is true, 
mask some Characters, and endeavour to preserve 
the pecuiiar humour by the make of ‘the mask; 
but I have seen others still preserve a great fund 


-- 
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of humour inthe face, without a mask; one actor 
particularly, by a squint which he threw into 
some characters of low life, assumed a look of 
infinite solidity. This, though upon reflection 
we might condemn, yet, immediately upon repre- 
sentation we could not avoid being pleased with. 
To illustrate what I have been saying, by the 
plays I have of late gone to see; in the Miser, 
which was played a few nights ago at Covent-Gar- 
den, Lovegold appears through the whole in cir- 
cumstances of exaggerated avarice; all the play- 
er’s action, therefore, should conspire with the 
poet’s design, and represent him as an epitome 
of penury, The French comedian, in this cha- 
Yacter, in the midst of one of his most violent 
passions, while he appcars in a most ungoverna- 
ble rage, feels the demon of avarice still upon 
him, and stoops down to pick up a pin, which he 
quilts into the flap of his coat pocket, with great 
assiduity. Two candles are ligated up for his 
wedding; he flies, and turns one of them into 
the socket; it is, however, lighted up again; he 
then steals to it, and privately crams it into his 
pocket. The Mock Doctor was lately played at 
the other house. Here again the comedian had 
an opportunity of heightening the ridicule by. ac- 
tion. The French player sits in a chair with an 
high back, and then begins to shew away by talk- 
ing nonsense, which he would have thought Latin 
dy those who he knows do not understand a sylla- 
ble ofthe matter. Ai last he grows enthusiastic, 
enjoys the admiration of the company, tosses his 
legs and arms about, and in the midst of his rap- 
tures and vociferation, he and the chair fall back 
together. All this appears dull enough in the 
Tecital; but the gravity of Cato could not stand it 
inthe representation. In short, there is hardly a 
character in comedy, to which a player of any 
real humour might not add strokes of vivacity, 
that could not fail of applause. Lut instead of 
this, we too often see our fine gentlemen do no- 
thing through a whole part, but strut and open 
their snuff-box ; our pretty fellows sit indecently 
with their legs acrusa, and our clowns pull up 
their breeches. These, if once or even twice 
repeated, might do well enough; but to see them 
served up in every scene, argues the actor almost 
as barren as the character he would expose. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far supe- 
rior to any others in Europe, where plays only 
are acted. The great cure our performers take 
in painting for a part, their exactness in all the 
minutiae of dress, and other little scenical pro- 
prieties, have been taken notice of by Riccboni, a 
gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe, with 
no other design but to remark upon the stage; 
but there are several improprietieg still continued, 
or lately come into fashion. As, for instance, 
spreading a carpet punctually at the beginning 
of the death-scene, In order to prevent our actors 
from spoiling their clothes; this immediately ap- 
prizes us of the tragedy to follow; for laying the 
cloth is not a more sure indication of dinner, than 
laying the carpet, of bloody work, at Drury-lane. 
Our little pages also, with unmeaning faces, that 
bear.up the train of a weeping princess, and our 
aukward lordsin waiting, take off much froin her 
distress. Mutes of every kind divide our atten- 
tion, and Jessen our sensibuity ; but here it is en- 
tirely ridiculous, as we s¢e them seriously em- 
ployed in doing nothing. If we must have 
dirty-shirted guards upon the theatres, they 
should be taught to keep their eyes fixed on the 
actors, and not to roll them round upon the au- 
dience, as if they were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty methinks seems a requisite qualification 
in an actresses This seetns scrupiously observed 
elsewhere, and for my part, 1 could wish to see it 
observed at home. I can never conceive u here 
dying for love of a lady totully ucstitute of beauty. 
J must think the part unnatural, for cannot bear 
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, to hear him call that face angelic, when even 


paint cannot hide its wrinkles. I must condemn 


him ofstupidity, and the person whom I can ac- 


cuse for want of taste, will seldom become the ob- 
ject of my affections or admiration. But if this 
be a defect, what must be the entire perversion of 
scenical decorum, when, for instance, we see an 
actress, that might act the wapping landlady 
without a bolster, pining in the character of Jane 
Shore, and, while unwieldy with fat, endeavouring 
to convince the audience that she is dying with 
hunger. 

For the future, then, I could wish that the parts 
of the young and beautiful were given to perfor- 
mers of suitable figures; for I must own, I could 
rather see the stage filled with agreeable objects, 
though they might sometimes pungle a little, 
than see it crowded with withered or mis-shapen 
fizurcs, be their emphasis, as I think it is called, 
ever so proper. The first may have the aukward 
appearance of new-raised troops; but, in viewing 
the last, Í cannot avoid the mortification of fancy- 
ing myself placed in an hospital of invalids. 

= 
LEVITY. 
The national morality implicated in Female dress. 
[From a British Paper.] 


While the public mind is agitated by specu- 
lations Concerning peace or war, my intention is 
occupied by a subject of far deeper importance. 
The stormy cloud which now threatens us may 
blow over, but there is a destructive pestilence 
among us, which I fear it will be impossible ever 
to check. After the eloquent speeches of some 
reverend prelates in the House of Lords a year 
or two ago, it would surely be superfluous in me 
to prove the dependance of national morality up- 
on temale dress. Well, Sir, what bas been the 
effects of all the sermons, dissertations, essays, 
and paragraphs that have been written against 
vestimentary errors and offences! Have stays 
been resumed? Have ten-inch tuckers become 
fashionable? Have petticoats been lengthen- 
qd? But we have no longer any right to put 
these questions. Our own sex, in effeminacy, 
exceeds the indecency ofthe the other. Do we 
not every day even hear of Bond Street loungers 
blamching their hands with cosmetics, and em- 
browning their cheeks with walnut-juice ? Is not 
Juvenal's cescriptions of the Roman yoh strict- 
ly applicable to us? 


Ille supercilium madid4 fúliyine tinctum, 
Obliquà procucit acu; piugitaue trementes 
Aitoilens oculos. 


And might not the ladies, with the spirited La- 
ronia, reply to ail our reproaches, 


De robis post hæc tristis sententia fertur! 
Dat veniam corvis: vexat censura columbas. 
Non erit ukhan 
Exemplum in nostro tarn detestabile sexu? 


The evi] is certainly beyond all ordinary means 
of cure, “Fhe divine, tbe philosopher, the wit, 
and the physician will exert themselves in vain. 
Many wish to“ cover the naked,’ but the naked 
will not be covered. Sull we must not give our- 
selves up to despair. Let us make one grand 
effort in behalf of civilized society; and, if it 
should go to pieces, having a good conscience, 
we will remain undaunted amidst its ruins. 

Sir, I propose instantly to call in the interfer- 
ence of the levislature. Instead of passing penal 
acts against crim. con. how much better lo crush 
it in its birth? Why was Mons, together with 
all the towns in Austrian Flanders, taken so easi- 
ly by the French; Because the Emperor Joseph 
had dismantled their fortifications=_Let its prc- 
per defences be re~ored to Viriue by autority 
of Parliament, and it will become unassailable.’ 
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_ But this plan, though feasible, will be attended, 
in its execution, with innumerable difficulties, 
I do not allude to the opposition the bill would 
meet with in the two houses, although I am a 
little afraid of female influence. Few M. P's 
obey the instructions of their constituents. I 
imagine there are a few who are not at liberty 
to shew equal contempt for the representations 
of their wives and daughters. Peeresses, by our 
constitution, have not a seat in the house of 
lords, yet there are probably not many, either 
dukes or marquisses, or earls or viscounts, or 
barons, who are not fully convinced that they 
have a voice. But, supposing the utmost unani- 
mity to prevail in both chambers, and that our 
gracious sovereign would be ready to sanction 
any measures for the good of his female sub- 
jects, I scarcely see how it would be possible to 
proceed with effect. Must there be a particular 
act, regulating every piece of dress, with a 
schedule annexed? In three years the size of 
the statute-book would be doubled. Instead of 
the progress of money bills, road bills, and di- 
vorce bills, we should read in the newspapers of 
nothing but of the Fichu Bill being committed; 
the Landau Bill being reported ; the Smock Bill 
being sent to the Lords; and of the following 
having gone through their respective stages: the 
Petticoat Lengthening Bill; the Jumps Stiffening 
Bill; the Two-inch Waist Elongation Bill; the 
iiil to prohibit the use of flesh-coloured stock- 
ings, &c. However beneficial their consequence 
might be, I know not if it would be altogether 
consistent with the dignity of Parliament to spend 
week debating bills with such a preamble as 
this: 
An. Quad. Ter. Geo. III, 
A Bill, &c. 

‘Whereas an evil practice hath lately grown 
up among divers giddy girls, to cock their bon- 
nets, not upon the middle of their heads, as was 
used of old time, as is decent and seemly, but 
pon-the side thereof; whereby it cometh to 
pass that one of their ears is un-covered, dis- 
covered, and laid bare, while the other lies hid, 
concealed, and out of sight: And whereas this 
sight doth greatly disturb his majesty’s liege 
subjects of all degrees, ranks, and employments: 
Be it enacted, by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majcsty, by and with the advice of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that from and after, &c. &c.* 

The House of Commons would not have a 
moment to spare for the discussion of treaties of 
peace, or for the impeachment of ministers. 
Princes may defraud, and bave punishments 
ordained fur them. But how is it possible to 
foresee, or to prevent, the ramifications of folly? 
Every rout, every ball, every packet from France, 
will render necessary a new bill of pains and 
penalties. And you are not to suppose that 
these are to be hurried through the House like 
a bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; a bill to strangle political discussion. Wo- 
men are not thus to be deprived of their pre- - 
scriplive right to arrange their rigands, and to 
adjust their handkerchiefs, as to them seems 
good. Due notice must be given to all concern- 
cd; petitions must be received ; counsel must be 
heard; milliners, mantua-makers, and perfumers 
must be examined at the bar. Although the 
bills should be infinitely better drawn than those 
by Messrs. and —--——, and though they 
should be submitted to the Blue Stocking Club, 
instead of the twelve Judges, vet, in legislating 
upon such new, strange, and uncouth subjects, 
what ambiguities and obscuiilies would necessae 
rily arise? it mgit be necessary to bring in 
scven bills, during the same session, to explain, 
amend, and render more cHectual an act regus 
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fating the form; suspension, and lawful purposes 
of the ridicule. | 
Besides, sir, the questioh must,at once occur— 
supposing this code of fashionable law framed 
with the wisdom of a Solon, how is it to be exe- 
cuted? Shall thé process be by indictment? 
Having Burn by me, I must furnish a precedent: 
‘© Middlesex to wit—The jurors of our Lord the 
King, upon their oaths, present that 
_ spinster, commonly called lady G » not hav- 
ing, &c. but on the 27th day of April, in the 
forty-second year of, &c. &ç. did at a congrega- 
tien of loose and disorderly persons, named a 
` rout, held in Portman Square, in the county 
` aforesaid, craftily intending to steal men’s hearts, 
and to burn their livers, then and there appear, 
with her, &c. &c. to the evil example of others 
in the like case offending, against the peace ef 
. our said Lord the now King, his crown and 
* dignity, and against the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided.’ 
But, sir, how is it to be tried? Lord Kenyon, I 
am sure, would not have ventured to direct a jury 
‘upon such points! and. deeply as his worthy suc- 
cessor is read in statutes and reports, I scarcely 
think he would presume to decide upon the cut 
of a sleeve, or the position ofa zone. The sheriff 
might be directed to return a jury of elegantes ; 
but this would be making them judges in their 
own cause. ‘here would be no such thing as 
impartiality or justice in such a tribunal, even 
_ though ancient virgins were excluded. Suppose 
that Lady Elizabeth C, Lady Charlotte S, the 
honourable Miss V, the Countess of P, and her 
Grace of ——, were sworn ‘well and truly to 
try, and a true deliverance make, between our 
Sovereign Lord the King, and the beautiful Mrs. 
P.’ whom they all envy and detest, can charity 
suppose that they would remember their oaths? 


Tantz calestibus irz ? 


_ Although our researches have hitherto been 
so unsuccessful, I assure you, sir, that I have a 
plan in contemplation, free from every possible 
objection, and calculated to produce the most 
salutary consequences. This I shall fully detail 
to you the moment that the present preliminary 
article appears in the Morning Chronicle. As 
you are a steady supporter of morals, I cannot 
doubt that you. will give it a place, however dul! 
you may think ite. - Os 
Yours, 
MISOGYMNOTAS. 
| ormur 
SKETCH OF JAMES BEATTIE, LL. De 


Professor of Moral Philosóphy ánd Logic, in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 1761, Doctor 
Beattie published an octavo volume of original 
poems and translations: and, in 1766, ‘the Judg- 
‘ment of Paris,’ a poem, in quarto. The first 
book of his. highly celebrated poem, ‘ The 
Minstrel, was published, in quarto, in the year 
1770, anu about three years afterward, the second 
-book made its appearance. The elegance and 
feeling which characterise this poem, written in 
imitation of the stanza of Spenser, have been 
too generally acknowledged, to stand in need of 
our panegyric. His beautiful song, called the 
Hermit: the Cave of Pope, and other poems, 
have also obtained him distinguished applause. 

Not satisfied with wearing the poet’s wreath, 
Dr. Beattie entered the lists with the celebrated 
Mr. David Hume, in an essay on the Immutability 
of Truth. This performance was very favourably 
received by the clergy ; was answered by Doctor 
Priestly, and particularly recommended its au- 
thor to the friendship and esteem of Doctor 
Poxteus, the present Bishop of London. In 
i776, he published a quarto volume of Essays 
en Truth, Povtry, Music, &c. and, in 1784, a 
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quarto volume of Dissertations Moral and Criti- 
cal. His subsequent publica‘ions have been 
‘ Evidences of the Christian Religion briefly 
stated,’ in two small octavo volumes, which were 
drawn up at the particular request of Doctor 
Porteus: a volume on the Theory of Language: 
and. Elements of moral Science, in two volumes, 
octavo. Doctor Beattie not long ago experienced 
a severe calamity, in the death of his son, a 
young gentleman of brilliant talents and promis- 
ing genius. The doctor printed some memoirs 
of his life, for the purpose of distributing them 
among his numerous ecquaintance, Lut not with a 
view to general circulation. 


SKETCH OF THF BEV. JAMES BERESFORD, 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxfotd. A gentle- 
man whose talents and learning are of the high- 
est promise and exccllence. He contributed 
several exquisite papers to the Looker-on, a 
periodical publication: with the ingenious author 
of whici he isin habits of strict intimacy : among 
these contributions, the humorous imitation of 
Boswell’s life of Johnson is singularly excellent. 
In the year 1794, Mr. Beresford published by 
subscription, in one volume, quarto, ‘A Trans- 
lation of Virgil's 4neid,’ in blank verse. Altho’ 
this volume had the advantage of being intro- 
duced to the world under the patronage and 
applause of its celebrated censor, the Reverend 
Simon Olivebranch, the elegance of whose taste, 
and the excellence of whose critical sagacity, 
confer the greatest consequence upon his nod, 
it has not gone so far, as might justly have been 
expected, toward establishing the reputation of 
its author. A hasty, beggarly, criticism was 
passed upon it in the Monthly Review: a cir- 
cumstance which we are sorry to remark con- 
cerning a work of so much general candour. 
The following characteristic sentences upon this 
translation, from the pen of Mr. Roberts, are by 
no means the effusions of the partiality of his 
friendship. ‘He has adhered to the sense of 
his author with a remarkable scrupulosity, to 
which, however, he has made no sacrifice @ 
case or perspicuity. Jf you read it with an eye 
to the original, you are delighted with his pre- 
cision; if vou read it for it>elf, you forget it isa 
translation, Itis a modern structure, built with 
Roman brick and Roman cement, and such as 
gave such unperishing strength to their ancient 
castles.” We shall only add to these remarks, 
that the indifferent estimation in which this la- 
Yorious undertaking has been held, is by no 
means an honourable testimony to the general 
taste or critical discernment of the age in which 
welive. In 1796, Mr. Beresford published ‘ ‘The 
Knights of the Swan,’ or the Court of Charle- 
magne: an historical and moral tale, translated 
from the French of Madame de Genlis, in three 
volumes, duodecimo. 


SKETCH OF JOHN BOWLES, ESQ. 


Barrister at law, and an eminent political 
writer. He was one of the first writers, and one 
of those most successful, in exposing Paine's 
Rights of Man: his pamphlet, entitled A Protest 
against that publication, was received with un- 
common app.ause. The society, who, at that 
time, met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern for 
the prutection of liberty und property against 
republicans and levellers, ordered it to be print- 
ed, and sold at,a very low price, for the purpose 
of extending its circulation among the lower 
classes. At the commencement of the war with 
France, Mr. Bowles published a spirited and in- 
genious pamphiet, entitled, ¢ The real grounds 
of the present war with France, considered,’ 
which was very favourably reccived. He has 
since written ‘ Considerations on the respective 


+ 


Rights of Judge an Jury ; two Letters to Mr. 
Fox, occasioned by his motion respecting libels ; 
a short Answer to the Declaration of the persons 
calling themselves the Friends of the Liberty of 
the Press, published in 1793; the real Grounds 
of the War with France; and Dialogues on the 
Rights of Britons, between a Farmer, a Sailor, 
and a Manufacturer, both likewise published in 
that year; Reflections submitted to the conside- 
ration of the combined powers; and farther Re- 
Hections, both published ia the year following : 
Thoughts on the origin and formation of politi- 
cal constitutions, published in 1795; and, since 
that time, three Letters to'a British Merchant, 
containing reflections on the foreign and domes- 
tic politics of Great Britain, together with stric- 
tures on the conduct of opposition, 


SKETCH OF THE REY. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 


A gentleman of most eminent poetical talents. 
He was educated at the school of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, and afterward became a member and fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. In 1789, he pub- 
lished his exquisitely elegant sonnets: at first 
under the title of £ Fourteen Sonnets, elegiac 
and descriptive,’ without the author’s name. But 
to a second edition, published in the same year, 
he prefixed his name, and added seven other 
‘little poems,’ of the same kind. He is also 
author of Verses to Mr. Howard ; the Grave of 
Howard; Verses on the Philanthropic Society ; 
a Monody, written at Matlock; and Elegiac 
Stanzas, written, during sickness, at Bath. A 
most elegant edition of his “Sonnets and other 
Poems,’ was printed at Bath, in 1796. The 
poetry of Mr. Bowles is exquisitely pathetic, and 
perfectly original. He possesses the power of 
awakening the finer feelings to a degree of even 
painful sensibility. Next to pathos, dignified 
simplicity appears to be the leading feature of 
his work. 

emee 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
Extract from the Monthly Magazine for Sefitem- 
ber, 1804-6 
| EDUCATION, . 


The Reverend Mr. Abercrombie’s ‘ Two Com- 
pends for the Use of the Phijadelphia Academy: 
l. of Elocution, 2. of Natural History,’ are exe- 
cuted in a manner, which reflects credit on the 
writer. Mr. Abercrombie has for some time 
past been engaged as the instructor of youth, 
and in that capacity has the reputation of having 
acquitted himself in a very useful and honourable 
manner. In prosecution of the plan of Education 
which he has 'hoaght proper to adopt, the Com- 
pendiums now feferred to were written. In the 
endeavor to reduce the subjects, treated of, to a 
concise, systematic order, Mr. Abercrombie has 
availed himself of what bas been written on these 
subjects by many excellent writers, without, how- 
ever, yielding the right of thinking for himself, or 
forfeiting the claim to a considcrable degree of 
originality. 

The following analysis of Gray’s Elegy, 
which has oftcn been said to he without a plan, 
was sketched by the late Mr. Scott, of Amwell. 

The poet very graphically describes the pro- 
cess of a calm evening, in which he introduces 
himself wandering near a country church yard. 
From the sight of the place, he takes occasion, by 
a few natural and simple, but important circums 
stances, to characterize the life of a peasant; and 
observes, that it need not be disdained by ambi- 
tion or grandeur, whose most distinguished supe- 
riorities must all terminate inthe grave. He then 
proceeds to intimate, that it was not from any 
naturai inequality of abilities, but from want of 


en 
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acquired advantages, as riches, knowledge, &e. 
that the humbler race, whose place of interment 
he was surveying, did not rank with the most cele- 
brated of their contemporaries. The same im- 
pediment, however, which obstructed their course 
to greatness, he thinks, also, to have precluded 
their progress” in vice; and, censequently, that 
what was lost in one respect, was gained in the 
other. From this reflection, he, not unnaturally, 
proceeds, to remark, on that universality of re- 
gard, for the deceased, which produces, even for 
these bumble villagers, a commemoration of 
their pastexistence. ‘Then, turning his attention 
to himself, he indulges the idea of his being com- 
memorated, in the same manner, and introduces 
an epitaph, which, he supposes, to be employed, 


on the occasions B 


Mark how the bashful Morn in vain 

Courts the amorous Marigold, ; 
With sighing blasts, and weeping rain, ` 

Yet she refuses to unfold. Fe ate 


_ Bot, when the Planet of the day 
Approacheth, with his powerful ray, 
Then she spreads, then she receives 
Eis warmer beams into her virgin leaves. 


So shalt thou thrive in love, fond boy, 
If thy sighs and tears discover 

Thy grief, thou never shalt enjoy 
The just reward of a bold lover. 


But, when, with moving accénts, thou 
Shalt constant faith anc service vow, 
Thy Celia shall receive those charms, 
With open ears, and with unfolded arms 
SONG. 
Sweetest love! PIt not ferget thee, 
 ‘Yime shall only teach my heart 
Foncer, warmer to regret thee, 
Lovel;, gentle as thou art. 
: Farewel, Bessy! 


Yet, oh! yet again we'll meet, love, 
And repose our hearts at last, 
Oh! sure ’twill then be sweet, love, 
Calm, to thirk on sorrows past. 
Farewel, Bessy. 


Yes, my girl, the distant blessing 
" Mayn’t be always scught in vain, 
And the moment of possessing, 
Will it not, love, repay our pain? 
Farewel, Bessy. 


Still I fecl my heart ts breaking, 
When I think I stray from thee, 
Round the world that quiet sccking, 

Which, I fear, is not for me. 
: Farewel, Bessy. 


alm to peace thy Jover’s bosam, 

Can it, dearest, must it be? ( 
Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 

He forever loses thee. 


Farewel, Bessy. [Moone. 


Horace, Ode XX. book 1. imitated by W. 
Boscawen, and addressed to Henry Grgeg, Esq. 


Plain, bumble port is all you’il meet,” , 
With me, dear Gregg, in Baker street: 
J safely stow'd it there, 
The very weck, your gentle bride, 
To crown your wish, and please your pride, 
; Gave you a son and heir. 


I think I hear the welcome sound 
Quick from the enraptur’d nurse rebound, 
And spread a general joy. 
, The house maid, butler, foorman, cook, 
Repeating, with delighted look, - 
“My mistress has a boy ed 


Your claret, I allow, is fine, 
Madeira, thet has cross'd the line, 
Your ample means afford: 
But, since no wealthy bank I share, 
Partake a younger brether’s fare, 
: Where Welcome cruwns the poard. 


vt 
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SONG. 


Jessy on a bank was sleeping, 
A flower beneath her bosom lay ; 
Love, upon her slumber creeping, 
Stole the flower,eand flew away ! 


Pity, then, poor Jessy’s ruin, 
Who, becalin’d by Slumber’s wing, 
Never felt what love was doing— = 
Never dream’d of such a thing! 


There’s something in women their lovers engage. 
OF whatever complexion o1 stature or ages 
And she, who would frighten a mere stander by 
Is a Venus herself, in the fond lover's eye. 


If She’s pale, never swan was a tenth part so fair; 
If tawny, like jet are her eyes and her hair; 

If Xantippe herself, her scolding’s thought wit; 

If meek, all good wives to their husbands submit. 


If a pigmy, how neat is her air and her mien} 

Ifa steeple she’s graceful, and walks like a queen ; 
Ifa girl in herteens, all’s handsome that’s youngi 

If eighty, her fortune says— World hold your tongue. 


In short, to dear woman ‘twas given to please, 
And tho’ the whim often should tuke them toteaze, 
‘To perplex, tó torment and a thousand things more 
They’re the deities men were all born to adore. 


Mr. Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, has com- 
pleted his preparation for a new edition of Mas- 
singer. A very accurate collation has bern 
made of the early editions, which abundantly 
prove, that the text is exhibited in a most cor- 


Coxeter. and Monck Mason. Mr. Giffora has 
accompanied each piece with notes, critical and 
illustrative; and subjeined to each play. a critique 
on its merits and defects. Mr. Malone has 
communicated a curious and copious fragment 
of an unpublished play of Massingcr.—Itis only 
a fragment, for the bottom of each page of the 


manuscript is mouldered away by length of time. 
pate Lon, Mage 


- Ta - 
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Addressed to a Lady who said she had never known a 
W oman, to whom the ensuing panegyric would apply ; 


a Reseroe with frankness, Art with truth allied; 

“© Courage with softness, Modesty with Price! 

And who, you ask, can claim so high-wronght praise? 
Whose brows can justly bear so blooming bays? 

W here do such sense and sweetness 80 combine, 

So softly mingle and so brightly shine? 

Ah! You alone may vainly hope to tind 

The happy mansion of so blest a mind. 

So Eve, when roving theugh Edenian bowers, 
Through lofty groves, and paths bestrew’d with flow- 


ers, i 
Ere vet the pelish’d mirror’s glassy glare 
Had learn’d the echo flattery to the fair, | 
Unheeding whither chance might bid her stray, 
To the smooth streanilet shap’d her careless way ; 
O’cr the broad mirror bent with native grace, 
Aud saw a faulsless form and charming face, 


Nor knew the Leavenly image was HEN own! 


eal 


A BALLAD’. 

Thou hast sent me a flowery hand, a 
And toid me ’twas fresh from the feld; 
That the leaves were untouch’d by the hand 5 

And the purest of odours would yield. 


‘And indeed it is fragrant and fair ; 
But, if it were handled by thee, 

It would bloom with a livelier air, 
And would surely be sweeter to me ! 


è This ballad was probably suggested by the following 
epigram im Martial : 


Polia, coronas, 


Intactas quare mittis mihi, nee 
rosas, Epig. xc. oe i. 


A te vexatas malo tenere 


rupt and mutilated state in the publications oi | 


View'd the fair transcript, where each beauty shone, . 
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Then take it, and let it entwine ` 
Thy tresses, so Howing and bright; 

And each little fowret wil shine 
More rich than a gem tomy sight. - 


Let the odorous gale of thy breath 
Embalm it with many a sigh; 
Nay, let it be wither'd to death 
Beneath the warm noon of thine eye. 


And, instead of the dew that it bears, 
The dew dropping fresh from the. tsee 7 
On its leaves let me number the tears 
“That aifection has stolen from thee! [ Moere.. 
Sir John Harrington, who flourished in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was a poet of great 
Pleasantry and humour, whose wit was not his 
business, but his diversion. The following is à 
specimen of his Epigrams.- 
OF LYNUS, BORROWING. 
Lynus came late to me Six crowns to borrow 
And sware, G—d d—n him he’d repayt to morrew 
I Knew his word, as current as his bond, 
And straight I gave to him Tree crowns in hand; 
This I to give, this he to take was willing, 
And thus he gain'd,and I sav’d fifteen sbifling 7 
In Cornutum. 
What curl’d pate youth is he that sitteth there 
So near thy wife, and whispers in her ear, 
And takes her hand in his, and soft doth wring het 
Sliding his ring still up and down her finger? 
Sir, tis a Proctor, seen in both the Laws, 
Kezained by her in Some important cause ; 
- Prompt and discreet both in hisspeech and actiom 
And doth her business with great Satisfaction. 
And thinkst thou so? a Horn plague on thy head, 
And thou s» like a fool and wittol led 
To think he doth the business of thy wife ? 
He dash thy business I dare lay my life. 


OF FORTUNE. 
Fortune, Men say, doth give too much to many, 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 


OF PLAIN DEALING ° 
My writings oft displease you : what’s the matter? 
You love not to hear truth, nor I to flatter. 


’ AGAINST A FOOLISH SATIRIST. 
I read that Satire thou intitlest firs?, 

And laid aside the rest and overpast, 

And sware I thought the author was accurst, 
‘That, the first satire had not been his /asé, 


C AGAINST FAUSTUS. 


In scorn of writers, Faustus still doth hold, 

Nought is now said, but hath been said of old¢ | 
Well, Faustus, say my wits are gross and dull, 

If for that word I give thee not a Gull: 

Thus then I prove thou holdst a false position; 

I say thou art a man of fair condition, 

A man true of thy word, tall of thy hands, 

Of high descent and left good store of lands; 

Thou with false dice and cards hast never play’d, 
Corrupted never widow, wife, or maid, 

And, as for swearing, none in ail this realm, 

Doth seldomer in speech curse or blaspheme. 

In fine, your virtues are 60 rare and ample, 

For ull our Song thou mayst be made a sample 
This, I dare swear, sone ever said before, 

This, 1 may swear, none ever will say more. 


`~ 
ea 


In Orihuela a Spanish city of note, perpetual 
fertility is secured by judicious irrigation. ‘There 
is a Spanish proverb which very quaintly alludes 
to this circumstance. Sive Uove, aytrigo en Orche 
ucla y si no Uove, aytrigo in Orihuela, *Ufit rains 
there is plenty of wheat in Orihuela, and if it does 
not rain, there is still plenty of wheat in Oriliuela, 


= TO A SLEEPING MAID. 
Wake, my life! thy lover’s arms 
Are twin'd around thy sleeping charms: 
Wake, my love, and let desire 

. Kindle those opening orbs of fire. 


Yet, sweetest, though the bliss delight thee, 
If the guilt, the shame alright thee, 
Stil those orbs in darkness keep; 

, Sleep, my girl, or seem to sleap. | 


& 
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Lines accompanying those from the words ’ 7s finish’d ! 
which appeared in a former number of this paper. 


TO MYRA. 


Thou bid’st the lyre awake—the lyre obeys: 
The soft persuasion of thy smile, 
Thy glance of fire, - 
And Pity’s pensive mein the while, 
Wake from the sleeping chord obedient lays. 
- The meanest of the Muse’s choir, 
Rapt by thy beauty’s vivid power, 
Sweeps the bold string, and raves his little hour. 
So Memnon’s fabfed harp of old, 
Touch'd by Aurora’s infant ray, 
That kiss’d its strings of conscious gold, 
Impassion’d quiv’ring to the day, 
E’en the grey shadows fled the dew-bright plain, 
Breath’d to the kindling pow’r a votive strain. 
By thee inspir’d, advent'rous now bo more, 
He safely swells the sail, and quits the shore; 
Sings, unappall’d, of heav’n’s prolific doom 
O'er sinking worlds, and earth's eternal tomb. 
A saviour thunders from his throne of death, 
Ana shaking nations with a single breath ; 
Calls from the womb of night 
The long enthroned shade, 
Bids her dark confines shudder at the light, 
And wakes to hope and joy the ruin she had 
made, 
Sings too of majesty at nature’s birth, 
Divinely smiling o'er a smiling earth; 
O’er countless worlds extending his survey, 
And leading new-born empires into day. 
And, Oh! like him, should’st thou propitious 
smile | 
On the rude offspring of the Muse’s toil ; 
Warm should th’ impassion’d strain ascend, 
And list’ning angels o'er its raptures bend; 
Love from thy voice to string their harps anew, 
Or drop their golden harps to gaze on you. 
Lopixus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM CATULLUS. 


My Lesbia, let us live and love 
Nor need the voice of churlish Age, 
Which censures the delights we prove, 
And spends itself in empty rage. 
Suns, sunk beneath the wesfern main, 
In equal splendors rise again: 
But vanish’d once our transient light, 
Eternal slumber seals the night.— 
Give me athousand kisses, charmer, 
. And after them, a hundred warmer, 
A thousand; and a hundred yet, 
With thousands, hundreds, full as sweet: 
And then, Jest we should count them o’er, 
We'll mingle all with thousands more, 
Or lest-some, envious of our blisses. 
Should know how many were our kisses. 
ROWLAND. 


e—a 
SELECTED POETRY. 
WINTER—AN ODE. 


Once more the, sire of storms his cloudy tent 
Has pitch’d upon our northern hemisphere, — 
And, from his shadowy seat, 
Forc’d Autumn to retire. 


The feeble race of Bow’rs have breath’d their last, 
And sad, and solemn, sounds the frequent knell 
Ofrural b :auty gone, 
Of rural pl -asure lost! 


Waving bis ebon wand, the sullen pow’r 

Calis forth from their dark cells the chilling train 
Of foul, unwholesome fogs, 
And glooms of hideous hue. 
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To light ker chariot on its dreary way, 
Night now needs all her lamps, save when the 
moon | 
Pours from her silver urn 
The radiant food around. 


The curtain that enclos’d morn’s rosy couch > 
No more its gay embroider’d folds displays, 
As from it she descends 
To greet the rising sun. 


Eve, like a mourner, muffled in her weeds, 

Beside the tomb of one she dearly lov’d, 
Eves the dull scene awhile— 
Then, with a sigh, departs. 


Taint Nature falls a prey to atrophy ; 

And all ber living tribes seem sorrowful, 
Their common parent, thus 
Declining, to behold. 


But, those, to whom the God, who governs all, 
Gave intellectual light, to see and judge, 
They know that, by and by, 
Her health will be restor’d. 


They know that, by and by, the breath of Spring, 
With renovated vigor, shall inspire , 
Her faded form again, 
And deck it with new charms. 


BALLAD. 


A woman grown, with sparkling eyes, 
High health and easy carriage, 

Dol) felt her anxious bosom rise, 
While something whisper’d marriage. 

But, ere she leap’d, took, to her praise, 
This maxim from her mother, 

Ne’er wed, dear girl, while Reason says 
One thing, and Love another. 


This golden rule to guard her heart, 
She went to see her cousins, 

Where many a fop came round and smart, 
Till Doll had counted dozens; 

But still the more the timorous maid 
Was teaz’d with all this pother, 

She found grave Reason one thing said, 
And sprightly Love another. . 


I’ve lov'd you long, cried out a smart, 
For weeks and months I’ve watch’d you, 
You, and you only, have my heart, 
Cried Doll, I've fairly catch’d you: 
I’ve left, good sir, but three short days, 
My native place and mother, 
Who truly told that Reason says 
One thing, and Love another. 


In this short time I’ve look’d around 
Those things I fancied real, 
On close inspection, I have found 
Illusive and ideal ; 
I've heard false vows, I’ve seen mean pride, 
I've known vice virtue smother ; 
Wise Reason taking still one side, 
And silly Love another. 


This having seen, I'l] hie me home, 
By Prudence now grown wiser; 

And, while I vow no more to roam, 

’ Hoard wisdom like a miser, 

Wed honest Ned, who loves me well, 
With glad consent of mother, 

So shall no longer Reason tell 
One tale, and Love another. 


BALLAD. 


Celia eighteen her next birth-day, 
Accomplish'd at her fingers ends, 

Had read, could sing, and dance, and play, 
Aud scandalize her dearest friends ; 


Secure she never should grow old, 
For looking-glasses all tell truth, 


| And she had by her glass been told 


She should enjoy perpetual youth. 


Lovers in shoals came to her net, 
Not one her fickle mind could guess ; 
She'd giggle, simper, and coquet, 
And love, but never would say yes. 
For love brings wedlock, wedlock strife, 
Not always, but too oft, a truth; 
And Celia thought to be a wife 
Would not ensure perpetual youth. 


Her faithful mirror now grew rude, 
Told her her features were decay’d, 
That the coquet would turn a prude, 
And youthful Celia an old maid. ` 
She curs’d the glass, and curs’d the hour 
She falsely thought it told her truth ; 
‘Teach me, she cried, some pitying power, 
How to obtain perpetual youth.’ 


° 


| ‘Hold, cried a sprite, she now saw pass, 


I come to tell you what’s amiss, 
You had from Vanity that glass, 

And now from Reason’s hand take this; 
It tells you in life’s varying day 

Faces are frail, minds fix’d like truth, 
That charms are transient, and decay, 

That sweetness is perpetual youth. 


That Reason’s morn is Beauty’s eve, 
That of the dimpled smiles supply, 
When loss of teeth the lips bereave, 
_ With smiles the mind adorns the eye. 
Thus females shal] the men adore, 
While blest with gentleness and trath, 
For whether twenty or fourscore, 
Good nature is perpetual youth.’ 


~ SONG. 


I am a Friar of orders grey, 
And down the vallies I take my way; 
'T pull not blackberry haw, nor hip, 
Good store of venison fills my scrip. 
My long bead roll I merrily chaunt, 
Wherever I walk, no money I want; 
And why I’m so plump the reason I'll tell, 
Who leads a good life is sure to live well. 
W hat baron or ’squire, or knight of the shire, 
Lives half so well as a holy friar? | 


After supper of heaven I dream, 

Bat that is fat pullets and clouted cream; 
Myself by denial I mortify 

With a dainty bit of warden pye. 

I’m cloth’d in sackcloth for my sin, 

With old sack-wine I'm lin'd within; 

A cheeruping cup is my matin song, 

And the vesper bell is my bowl, ding, dong. 
What baron, or ‘squire, &c. | 


THE TRAITOR'S EPITAPH. 


May this dreary abode be forever unknown, 
Forever by Virtue, by Pity untrod ; 
Unbreath’d be his name, and unhonour’d his 
stone— | | 
The foe of his country, his monarch, his God. 
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REPORTS of Cases, argued and adjudged, in the 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATFS, in Au- 

. gust and December terms, 1801, and February 
term, 1803—volume I. By WILLIAM CRANCH, 
Assistant-Judge of the Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Washington city——Published by 
Conrad and Co, 


Since the removal of the national seat of govern- 
ment to the city of Washington, the sessions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have, of course, 

been held there. The importance and necessity of 
having accurate and authentic reports of their ad- 
judications has become greater and more urgent, by 
their removal, from a great and commercial city, ty 
a situation, so remote from the seats of those trang 
actions, which call for the decision of this highest 
judicial tribunal ofthe Union. The questions, whicb 
the nature of their jurisdiction principally presents 
for their investigation, are deeply interesting to the 
people of all these states, but peculiarly so to t>~ 
maritime and commercial pert-of the comaoionity. 
A very small portion, not only of the people, but 
even of those, whose professional occupations re- 
quire a constant attendance upon the courts of jus- 
tice, can enjoy the opportunity of hearing, in person, 
those luminous discussions and deliberate determi- 
nations of the great national and constitutional ques- 
tions, which receive their ultimate settlement at 
this bar. It is, therefore, a fortunate circumstance, 
for the members of the legal profession, for the na- 
tion itself, and, it may be added, for the future age, 
t the task of reporting the cases, argued and ad- 
tudged-in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has been undertaken by a person, so well qualified 
. for its execution, as the volume, now before us, has 
preyed } Mr. Cranch to be. This senyeman, being, 
himself, one of the judges of the Circuit Court, for 
the Territory of Columbia, and residing at the seat 
of government, naturally derives, from his situation, 
advantages, from the ease of access to the records, 
and from the attention to the proceedings of the su- 
perior court, enjoined upon his cae which scarce 
any other man could possess. he practice, adopt- 
~ ed by the court itself, since the bh in of the 
sent chief justice, of giving, upon all questions 
difficulty and importance, a written ofitnion, has a 
further and happy tendency to stamp, with peculiar 
-wathenticity, the cases, reported in this volume. 

It contains the cases, adjudged in August and 
December terms, 1801, and in February term, 
1805: that is to say, the decisions of the court, from 
the time of thcir removal, to the present seat of go- 
vernmem, until, but not including, the last February 
session. A continuance of the work is promised by 
the author, should the reception of the present vo- 
lume afford him a sufficient encouragement, in the 
pursuit of his lsbours, of which we think there can 
be no reasonable doubt. — 

It is observable, that, since the organization of the 

District of Columbia, and the removal of the govern- 
ment thither, the Jurisdiction af the err Cour; 


has been, in fact, very much See ie Ge Ro Fie sis das ea) a. and the ol- 
jects of its decisions greatly multiplied. The court 
may be considered as sitting in a twofold capacity ; 
first, as a court of the United States; and secondly, 
as the supreme territorial court for the district. The 
powers of legislation, over the district, in all cases, 
are given, by the Constitution of the United Statcs, 
to congress. In organising the district, they have 
declared, that the laws of Virginia and of Maryland, 

respectively, shall continue to prevail, in the por- 
tions, ceded by each of those states, constituting 
the territory; excepting where they may be altered 
by acts of congress; and the final appellate terri- 
torial jurisdiction being vested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, they are, of course, called 
to exercise the functions of the highest state courts 
of Virginia and Maryland, over those parts of the 
district, ceded, severally, by those two states, in ad- 
dition to their ordinary duties, as the court of the 
last resort, for the exposition of the laws of the 
Union. Hence, the cases, reported by Mr. Cranch, 
in the present volume, may be divided into two 
classes—the one of decisions on appeals, from the 
state courts, or courts of the United States, in the 
several states, and the other of causes, appealed 
from the territorial court of Columbia. As a na- 
tional tribunal, this jurisdiction cauiprises all cone 
troversies, arisingifrom the Jaws of nations. and the 
Constitution and laws of the Union. As a territo- 
rial tribunal, it comprehends all the minute and 
‘multifarious objects of municipal litigation. , Com- 
bined together, it constitutes, beyond all question, 
the court of the most extensive and diversified 
powers, extant in any civilized nation. 

The cases of the second class, on writs of error, 
from the circuit court of Columbia, constitute, in 
number, the major part of the reports, contained in 
this volume. Among them, however, are several of 
general end national importance, cither on account 
of the principles, upon which they were decided, or, 
as presenting the decisions on subjects, which have 
been often brought into public view, by comments 
and animadversions, in the public prints. Among 
these, are particularly to be noticed the cases of 
Marbury versus Madison, and of Hodgson versus 
Dexter. 

The former of these is the well-known case of the 
justices of the peace for the district of Columbia, duly 
and fully appointed to office, under the last adminis- 
tration, but whose commissions have been withheld, 
by the secratary of state, under the present. The 
remedy, alicip:ted by the injured party, Was an ap- 
phcation to the Supreme Court for a mandamus, to 
compel the secretary of state to deliver the commis- 
sions, so unjustly detained. After a full and en- 
tirely satisfactory investigation of the case, on its 
merits, the opinion of the court was, that a manda- 
mus could not issue, because it would, in this in- 
stance, be an exercise of origis:al jurisdiction, when, 


by the Constitution of the United States, they were | 


expressly confined within the limits of an affellace 
authority. They held, theretore, that the remedy, 
to which, in justice, Mr. Marbury was entitled, was 
not within their powers to dispense; and thus, this 
outrage against public right and private duty, this 
violation of official trust, fur the poor purpose of 
party gratification, has been accomplished, with tri- 
umphant success, and with a prospect of perpetual 


impunity. Such is the condition of society, in ail 
human governments. They, who feel power, and 
forget right, are thus, in all nations, able to practise 
the most bsre-faced oppression, and laugh at the 
impotent efforts of their victims, to obtain redress. 
The power, which is supported by populer delusion, 
may be as deaf to the voice of naked Justice, as 
that which leans only upon the bayonet; and, 
for all the purposcs of present victory, may bid alike 
defiance 6 the resentments of thosc, whom i? 
wrongs. It is fcrtunate for the pcojle of these 
states, that the records of its yudicial courts are r.o 
yet within the grasp of those, who are stronger 
than the law. Jt is fortunate for posterity, that this 
very act has been submitted to the scrutiny of honest 
and independent judges. Equally fortunate is it, 
that by the publication of this volume, the tratsac- 
tion is exhjbited in its genuine colours ; that the facts 
are proved, to the clearest demonstration; that the 
infraction of the law is made evident, beyond tic 
reach of a cavil; 
posterity is irrevocably fastened upon a procedure, 
which the submissiog ofthe times, when it passed, 
suffered to be perpetrated with impunity. 

It is a justice, due to the present secretary of 
state, Mr. ¥'-disan, to observe, that the disgrace 
of this unprecedented measure is rot entircly impu- 
table to him. ‘The non-delivery of the commis- 
sions, when applied for, w was, indeed, by him; but 
from the reluctant and evasive evidence of the pre- 
sent attorney gencral, Mr. Lincola, it may be infer- 
red, with sufficient certainty, that the commissions 
had been purposely withheld, Mnot destroyed, while 
he acted as secretary of state. Mr. Madison has 
the reputation of an accomplished classical schctary 
On this application tothe Supreme Court, for a 
mandamus, he did not condescend to enter an op- 
pearance. This conduct, so unnecessary for the 
maintenance of his official dignity, so disrespectful 
towards the court, ought not to pass altogether 
without animadversione Had he been 


“ By ancient learning, to the enlizhten’d love 
Of ancient glory warm'd,” 


he wolfid have remembered, that in the most illus- 
trious ages of the Roman republic, it was the proud 
boast of her most distinguished citizens, to manifest 
their veneration for the laws, and thcir perfect defe- 
rence to the officers, invested with their authority. 
The opinion of the court, that they had no power to 
issue the mandamus, applied for, is no justification 
of his omission to appear. If his objection was to 
their jurisdiction in this case, it was his duty to have 
entered a plea to that effect. If his principle was 
that a secretary of siate could, in no case, be made 
amenable to the highest tribunal in the union, we 
apprehend he was under an error of the most dane 
gerous tendency to the rights and libertics of this 
country. 

It is, indeed, one ‘of the moat remarkable features 
in the history of this prostration of the laws, by an 
executive, solemnly sworn to put them in execution, 
that they have used every possible aitifice, and been 
ashamed of no equivocation, to escape from the in 
vestigation of justice. Knowing that their procced- 
ings would not bear the light of judicial e: irys 
thei only solicitude nas been to shroud it Wtlatk- 
Dess, and elude detection. When the justices 


and that the verdict of impartial - 


= 


$86 


applied for their commissions to the department 
of state, instead of an open and candid refusal, 
they were discreetly referred over, from Mr. 
Madison, to the chief clerk, Mr. Wagner, and by 
him put off, with an evasion. When they applied 
to the senate of the United States, for a copy of 
their own records, containing the nomination and 
appointment, merely as evidence, rendered, by 
the detention of their commissions, necessary to 
substantiate their right, the senate refused to al- 
low such copy to be given. Mr. Madison made 
no appearance, when summoned to appear before 
the court. Mr. Lincoln, summoned asa witness, 
first objected against answering at all, and when 
compelled to answer, ran through a quibbling 
whip-row of what he was not obliged to tell, and 
what he did not know; and the very clerks in the 
office, between their official secrets and their con- 
venient non-recollections, made shift to reveal 
only just enough to shew their desire to conceal 
the real fact—that the commissions ought to 
have been delivered, and had been wrongfully 
withheld. | l 

The opinion of the court is remarkable, at 
once, for the firmness, with which it declares the 
illegality of the conduct, held by the executive, in 
this affair, and for the tenderness, with which, 
through the whole course of their proceedings, 
they treated that same executive. This tender- 
ness is, doubtless, justified by the spirit and pu- 
rity of their decision upon the merits, and by the 
situation, peculiarly delicate, of the court itself. 

Had an instance of such gross and undefended 
injustice, been brought before them, as commit- 
ted by an individual citizen, they might justly 
have aggravated the severity of their official sen- 
tence, by the unreserved expression of their per- 
sonal indignation. But, in pronouncing an une- 
quivocal opinion, that a breach of the laws had 
been committed, by those, to whom the laws 
themselves have been emphatically entrusted, 
they thought that the simple intimation of this 
sentence would discharge their duty to their 
country, and that 4ll further comment would be 
udnecessary apd improper. On this considera- 
tion, their réry liberal indulgence to the hard- 
bound scraples of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Wagner, 
in tbe delivery of their testimony, as well as their 

earnest solicitude to imagine possibilities of pre- 
tence for justification of the administration, in this 
un warrantable conduct, are fairly and honourably 
accounted for. 

We shall conclude our remarks upon this case, 
by quoting, from the opinion of the court, two 
passages, indicative ‘of ‘the two characters we 
have mentioned, as perceptible in it. ‘The first, 
of tenderness to the executive authority: 


“ The intimate political relation, subsisting Between 
the president of the United States, and the heads of de- 
partments, necessarily renders any legal investigation of 
the acts of one of those high officers peculiarly irksome, 
as weil as delicate; and cxcites some hesitation, with 
respect to the propriety of eniering into such investiga- 
tion. Impressions are often received, without much re- 
flection or examination, and it is not wonderful, that in 
such a case as tnis, the assertion, by aa individcal, of 
his legal claims, in a eourt of justice; to which claims, it 
is the duty of the court to attend; should, at first view, 
be considered by some, 25 an airempt to intrude into the 
cabinet, and te interrmeddle with the prerogatives of the 
executive. 

e Itig scarcely necessary for the court to disclaim all 
pretensions to such a Jurisdiction. An extravagance, s0 
abourd and excessive, could noc have been entertained 
fora moment. The province of the court is, solely, to 
decide on the rights cf individuals, not to inquire how 
the cxecutive, or e..ccutive oticers, pevcorm duties, in 
which they have a discreticn. Qvestions, in their na- 
ture, political, or which are, by the Constitution and 
Jaws, suomicted to the executive, can never be made in 
this court. > 

“But, if this be not such a question; if, so far from 
being intrusion into the secrets of the cabinet, it res- 
pects Bo -:, which, accordin,s to law, is upon record, 


and to a copy of whica the law gives @ right, on the 


eel Al nT tee 


-be forgotten, with what infamous calumnies the 
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payment of ten cents; if it be no intermeddling with a 
subject, over which the execntive can be considered as 
having exercised any control; what is therein the exalt- 
ed station of the oflicer, which shall bar a citizen from 
asserting, in a court of justice, his legal rights, or shall 
forbid a court to listen to the claim; or to issue a man- 
damus, directing the performance of a duty, not depend- 
ing on executive discretion, but on particular acts of con- 
gress, and the general principles of law ?” . 


To the truth, the justice, and the moderation of 


these remarks, it is impossible for a fair and un- 
biassed mind, to refuse its assent. Let us now 
see in what manner the court have expressed 
their sentiments on the merits of the case: 


“Tt 1s therefore decidedly the opinion of the court, 
that when a commission has been signed by the presi- 
dent, the appointment is made; and that the commission is 
complete, when the seal of the United States has been 
aflixed to it by the secretary of state. 

“ Where an oficer is removeable at the will of the ex- 
ecutive, the circumstance, which completes his appoint- 
ment, is of no concern; because the act is, at any time, 
revocable, and the commission may be arrested, if still 
inthe ofice. But when the officer is not renoveable at 
the will of the executive, the appointment is not revoca- 
ble, and cannot be annulled. It has conferred legal 
rights, which cannot be resumed. 

“ The discretion of the executive is to be execrcised, 
until the appointment has been made. But having once 
made the appointment, his power over the office is ter- 
minated in all cases, where, by law, the officer is not re- 
moveable by him. The right to the office is then in the 
person appointed, and he has the absolute, uuconditional 
power of accepting, or rejecting it. 

“ Mr. Marbury, then, since his commission was sign- 
ed by the president, and sealed by the secretary of state, 
was appointed ; and, as the law, creating the office, gave 


the officer a right to hold for five years, independent of 


the executive, the appointment was not revocable; but 
vested in the officer legal rights, which are protected by 
the laws of his country. 


“« To withhold his commission, therefore, is an act, 
deemed, by the court, not warranted by law, but violative 
of a vested legal right.” 


The case of Hodgson versue Dexter was an at- 
tempt to charge Mr. Dexter personally, in his 
individual capacity, with the loss by fire of the 
butidings, leased to him, for the purpose of a war- 
office, while he was the secretary of that depart- 
ment. It is well remembered, and cannot soon 


public were long abused, in certain newspapers of 
that time, upen this subject. Of these, indeed, 
no traces appear in the Report of this cause. 
When brought before a tribunal, where truth was 
to be investigated, Mr. Hodgson’s allegation was, 
that the building was burnt by ‘ the negligence 
or default, zot of the said Dexter, but of some per- 
son, unknown,’ but that he had made himself in- 
dividually responsible, by the terms of the lease, 
though he had expressly contracted in his official 
capacity, and though with an explicit exception 
of inevitable casualties. The opinion of the 
court was, that, contracting as a public officer, 
and for the public service, he could not be held 
responsible, in his private person and property, 
and this decision was only the recognition of a 
principle, long since established. 

One of the most important cases in the volume, 
is that of Talbot versus Seamen, which was the 
question, on the right of salvage, for the recap- 
ture of a neutral vessel and cargo, from a belli- 
gerent power. The principles, on which the de- 
tinitive sentence of the court was founded, are 
the same with those, which governed the British 
court of admiralty, in a similar case. This was 
a recapture in the year 1799, by an American 
armed suip, of a vessel and cargo, belonging to 
Hamburg, which had been captured by a French 
sloop cf ware “The right of making this recapture 
at ali, ana the right of claim to aay salvage, even 
admiiting that of recapture, were both contested 
by the claimants. While on the part of captain 
‘Taibot, a demand of one haitthe property, recap- 
tured for salvage, was insisted on, under the for- 


mal and positive letter of an act of congress. The 
decision of the district court at New York, ground- 
ed on such a construction ef the law, had given 
the salvage, as demanded hy captain Talbot. 
The circuit court, proceeding on the general 
usage of nations, not to give salvage for the re- 
capture of neutral property, had reversed the de- 
cree of the district judge, and ordered restora- 
tion, witheut salvage., The Supreme Court, 
steering that intermediate course between both 
extremes, in which the current of substantial 
Justice is surest to be found, decreed, that salvage 
should be allowed ; but reduced its quantum, from 
one half, to one sixth, of the property saved. 
To warrant this sentence, the opinion of the 
court elucidates, with admirable perspicuity, the 
general principle, upon which, by the custom of 
nations, salvage for the recapture of neutrals, is 
denied; the confirmation of that principle, by the 
exception to it, which the French decree of Ja- 
nuary 18, 1798, rendered necessary the right 
of recapture, vested, by the law of nations, in the 
armed vessels of the United States, which autho- 
rized the proceedings of captain Talbot; and the 
true construction of a section in an act of con- 
gress, for the government of the navy, passed 2d° 
March 1799——a construction, proved by the rea- 
soning of the Court, to be unquestionably correct, 
though very different from that, which the literal 
import of its words would, at first view, present. 
In the case of Stuart and Laird, page 299, the 
constitutionality of the act of congress, passed 
29. April, 1802, and entitled € An act to amend 
the judicial system of the United States,’ and of 
he previous act, of March 8. 1802, repealing the 
judiciary system, established in 1801, was 
brought into discussion: but the question was 
rather farried, than decided by the court. The 
chief justice, having tried the cause in the inferior 


-court, declined giving an opinion, and Judge 


Cushing was absent, detajned by illness. Judge 
Patterson, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
seems to have considered the constitutional ob- 
jections, urged against those acts, in that case, as 
confined within the narrow limits of the inquiry, 
whether an act of congress could transfer a cause 
from one court of inferior jurisdiction, to ano- 
ther. Thus far, the court held there was no con- 
stitutional restraint upon congress; the main and 
solid objection against the acts, they appear to 
have considered as not properly sud judice, and 
passed it over, without notice. 

From the decision of the court, in the case of 
Mandeville vs. Riddle, page 290, it appears, that, 
by the laws of Virginia, the indorsee of a promis- 
sory note cannot maintain an action against any of 
the indorsers, but the last, for want of privity of 
contract. The reporter has given, in an appendix 


to the volume, a long note upon this case, contain- 
ing a learned, minute, and accurate history of the 


introduction and progreasive prevalnce of this spe- 
cies of contract in England, witha review of allthe 
adjudged casss, in the books, relating toit, prior to 
the stataBe of Sand 4 Anne,ch.9. And he appears 
to have proved, beyond a doubt, that promissory 
notes were negotiable at common Jaw, before that 
statute; though a different opinion has, of late 
years, been very generally entertained among 
lawyers, both in England and in this country. 

The opinions of the court, in almost every 
case, reported by Mr. Cranch, bging, as has al- 
ready been observed, in writing, his task has, 
in that respect, been merely that of a copyist. 
The statement of the cases, and the arguinents of 


counsel, are the parts of his work, which required 


the exertion of his own talents, and the exercise 
of his own judgment. They will be found, on 
examination, to possess the characters, most es- 
sential to this species of compilaticn: they are 
clear, methodical,and correct; neither coscured 
by brevity, po perpiexed with diiruseness. WVYe 


, 


have no hesitation in saying, that they will bear 

the test of legal criticsm, without shrinking from 

that of comparison, with any ether judicial re- 

ports, published on either side of the Atlantic. 
k e 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF OT68R0. 
SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 
[ Continued. ] 


All the violences of Clodius hindered not the 
return of Cicero, because the legal authority 


seon became strong enough to re-establish or- | 


der, and compel Clodius to respect it. But this 
madman had the impudence, one yearafterwards, 
to cause Sextius to be accused of violence, by 
Albinosanus, one of his confidants, while he 
prepared himself to accuse Milo. He had not 
time to accomplish his design, and perished 
miserably as he deserved; but, before he died, 
he had the mortification to see rescued from 
him, by Cicero, a victim, whom he had not been 
able to assassinate with his own sword, and 
whom he wished to destrey by that of the law. 
If Cicero ever appeared to equal the impetuo 

vehemence of Demosthenes, it was in this 
harangue, and especially in that place where he 
recalls the combat, which‘ was intended to be 
so fatal to Sextius. He paints, in the most vivid 
colours, a tribune of the people pierced with 
swords, and escaping from his murderers only 
because they believed him dead. © And is it. 
Sextius, wlio is accused of violence? Why? 


What is his crime? It is that he still lives. Butt 


Clodius cannot reproach him with this. If he 
lives, it is because they did not pierce him with 
the last thrust, with the mortal stroke. 
do you blame, Clodius? 


Whom, 
Accuse then the gla- 
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history with some reflection; that Clodius was 
not, for him, the enemy most to be dreaded. 


‘Caesar, ready to depart for. Gaul, was at the 
gates of the city with an army; and if in these 


circumstances carnage had commenced'in Rome, 
if they had shed the blood of a tribune, can we 
doubt that Caesar would have meddled in the 
quarrel, and seized so fair an occasion to take 
arms, and render himself master of the repub- 
lic? Rome would have been subjugated ten years 
the sooner. This was the danger, from which 
the generous devotion of himself; by Cicero, 
saved her. He exults, with reason, in this ha- 
rangue, in having twice saved his country. We 
must hear him develope his own motives. 

‘I proceed, Romans, to give you an account 
of my conduct, and of my theughts, and I will 
not disappoint the expectations of this assembly, 
the most numerous which I have ever seen sur- 
round these tribunals. If in the best of causes, 
when the senate demonstrated so much attach- 
ment to mae, all the good citizens so much zeal 
and unanimity, when all Italy was ready to do 
any thing, to risk every thing, for my defence, 
if, with. such supperts, I had been capable of 
fearing the fury of a tribune, the vilest of men, 
and the delirious presumption of two consuls, as 
contemptible as he, I had been wanting, no doubt, 
at once in wisdom and firmness. Metellus exiled 
himself, it is true; but what a difference! His 
cause was good, I acknowledge, and approved 
by all honest men; but the senate had not so- 
lemnly adopted it; all the orders of the state, all 
Italy had not declared for him by public decrees. 
He had to contend with Marius, the deliverer of 
the empire, then in his sixth consulate, and at 
the head of an invincible army ; with Saturninus, 
a factious tribune, but a vigilant and popular 
magistrate, and of irreproachable manners. And 
who had I to combat? Nota victorious army ! 
It was a rabble of hired rascals, excited by the 


diator, Lentidius, who did not strike where you, |: hop¢ of pillage. .Who had I formy. enemies?! 


intended he should. | Accuse your sateilite,. Sa- 
binius, who cried out, so happily, so opportune- 
Jy for Sextius, he is dead. But what can you 
reproach to him? Did he refuse his person to 
the sword? Did he not receive it in his sides, 


like the gladiators of the circus, whom we order. 


to submit to death? Of what offence, then, 
ee is he guilty? Ts it, that he could not 

ie! 
a tribune the walks of the temple of Castor? Is 
it that he did not inform them, upon the spot, 
when he was brought to life, and present him- 
self again to the sword! But let me ask you, 
Romans, if he had perished under this misfor- 
tune, if this gang of assassins bad done what 
they wished fo do, if Sextius, whom they believ- 
ed to be dead; had been dead in reality, would you 
mot all have taken arms, to avenge the blood of 
@ magistrate, whose person is inviolable and 
sacred, to avenge the republic of the outrages of 
a robber? Could you calmly see Clodius appear 
before your tribunal? And the man, whose 


death would have forced from you a cry of 


vengeance, if you had for a moment recollected 
your rights and your ancestors, can he fear any 
thing from you, when you are to pronounce 
judgment between the victim and the assassin?’ 

It has more than once been made a question, 
(for these great events interest us still, as if they 
had lately past}, whether the resclution which 
Cicero took of quitting Rome, when he was pur- 
sucd by Clodius, was in fact the best; whether, 
secing himself supported by thé senate, who had 
put on mourning, by the whole body of knights, 
who had taken arms, he ought to have abandon- 
ed the field of battle. No doubt, had he only to 


dispute with Clodius, he might depend voon 5 . 
uccess. But he will soon give us to unders ri.: 


My 


learly enough, what we perceive in rea. 


Is it to have discoloured with the bloodof | 


reasons restrained me. 


‘Not Marius, the terror of barbarians, the bulwark 


of his country; they were two odious monsters, 
whom an infamous indigence, and a stupid de- 
pravity, had made the slaves of Clodius; it was 
Clodius bimself, a companion, in debauchery, of 
our tumbiers and buffvons, an adulterer, an in- 
cestuous person, a pander of prostitution, a 
forger of testaments, a robber, an assassin, a 
poisoner; and if J had employed arms to crush 
such adversaries, as I could easily have done, 
and as so many honest men urged me to do, 1 
had no reason to fear that I should be reproach- 


ed for opposing force to force, nor that any one 


would regret the loss of such unworthy citizens, 
or rather of our domestic enemies; but other 
This madman Clodius, 
this fury, ceased not to repeat in his harangues, 
that all which he did against me, was with the 
privity of Pompey, that great man, at this day 


‘my friend, and who would always have been so, 


if they had permitted him to have been so. Clo- 
dius named among my enemies Crassus, a 


courageous citizen, with whem I had the closest 


relations, Caesar, whose hatred I had never 


‘merited. He said that these were the instigators 


of all his actions, the supporters of all his de- 
signs; that one had a powerful army in Italy, 
that the twa others could have one, when they 
pleased, and that in fact they would have one ; 
finally, they were not laws, judgments, tribunals, 
with which they threatened me; they weve ar- 
mies, generals, legions, and war. But, what? 
Ought I to have given so much attention to the 
discourses of an enemy, who so rashly named 
the mostillustriousof the Romans? No. [was not 
afiected at his discourses, but at their silence; 
- iy ugh they had other reasons for their 
=. nevertheless, in the eyes of so many 
‘tie -t 66d to believe every thing, by keeping 
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silence, they seemed to declare themselves ; not 
disavowing Clodius, they seemed to approvehim. 
What ought I to have done then? Fight? Very 
well! the good party would have prevailed, I 
allow, and what would have been the conse= 
quence! Have you forgotten what Clodius gave 
out in his insolent harangues, that J must resolve 
either to perish, or to conquer twice? And what. 
was this, to have to conquer twice? Was it not to 
have to combat, after this senseless tribune, two 
consuls, as wicked as himself, and all those who 
were ready to declare themselves his avengers? 
Ah! if the danger had threatened me alone, I 
Should rather have died than to have obtained | 
this second victory, which would have been the 
destruction of the republic. I call you to witness, 
O Gods of our country ! our domestic deities! you 
are my witnesses, that to spare your temples 
and altars, and that I might not expose the lives 
of our citizens, which are dearer to me than my 
own, I could not resolve upon this horrible battle. 
Was it then death that I could dread? And 
when, in the midst of so many enemies, I had 
devoted myself for the public safety, had I not 
before my eyes exile and death? Had I not 
myself, from that time, predicted all the perils 
which awajted me? My voluntary banishment 
has preserved you from slaughter, conflagration 
and oppression. I have twice saved my country, 
the first time with glory, the second with grief. 
For I shall not boast to have been able to deprive’ 
myself, without a mortal regret, of every thing 
dear to me, in the world, of my children, my 
consort, of the aspect of these walls, of tie sight 
of my fellow-citizens, who wept for me, of this 
Rome, which had honoured me. I shall not deny 
myself to be a man, nor pretend to be insensible. 
And what obligation would you have had to me, 
if J had been able to lose, with indifference, all 
which I have abandoned for you? I have given 
you, Romans, the most certain proof of my love 
for my country, when resigning m 
most afflicting sacrifice, I have chosen to endure 
it, rather than deliver you to your enemies.’ 

This oration had the success which those of 
this orator commonly had: Sextius was absolved. 
by an unanimous suffrage. 


[To be continued.) SS. 
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_ BIOGRAPHY. - 
THE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 
[ Continued. ] 


On the 15th of January, 1767, he married 
Miss Cracroft, sister of his former pupils; but 
his prospects of happiness from his union with 
this lady were soon clouded by her death, in 
childbed of a daughter. 

This mournful event occasioned his pathetic 
‘Verses to the memory of a Lady; written at 
Sandgate Castle,’ 1768, 4to. The death of his 
beloved wife was also lamented by two of his: 
friends: Mr. Cartwright, in a poem called Con- 
stantia, and Mr. Abraham Portal, in some elegiac: 
verses printed in his works. 

In the same month that proved so fatal to this 
amiable person, died also in childbed the first 
wife of Scott, the poet of Amwell, who so’accd 
his sorrow, by composing an ‘ Elegy’ to the. 
memory of one who had been dear to him; a 
copy of which he sent to Langhorne. This si- 
milarity of circumstance and congenial affliction: 
gave rise to a friendship between these two poets, 
which, though they rarely corresponded, and 
more rarely met, continued, without abatement, 
till the death of Langhorne. 

_ The same year, Shaw published his celebrated 
Monody on the death of his wife; which occa- 
sioning some severe lines in a newspaper, which 
were imputed to Langhorne, they prodyged a 


a 
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paper war between the two poets, which was 
conducted very liberally on either side- 

In 1768, he published Precepts of Conjugal 
Happiness; a poem addressed to his sister-in- 
Jaw, on her marriage, 4to. 

About this time he added the title of Doctor 
of Divinity to his name, which he probably ob- 
tained from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1769, he published Frederic and Pharamond, 
or the Consolations of Human Life, 12mo; and 
Letters supposed to have passed between M. de 
St. Evremont and Mr. Waller, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The year following he published, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, Plutarch’s Lives, translated 
from the Original Greek, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, and a new life of Plutarch, in 6 
vols. 8vo. 

In 1771, he published the Fables of Flora, 4to; 
and having intermitted his intercourse with the 
press for one year, he published, in 1773, The 
Origin of the Veil, a poem, 4to; and A Disser- 
tation, historical and political, on the ancient 
republics of Italy, from the Italian of Carlo De- 
Nina, with original notes and observations, 8vo. 

In the summer of 1773, he resided for a few 
months at Weston-Supra-Mare, in Somerset- 
shire, for the benefit of the sea-air. At the same 
time, and for the same reason, the amiable and 
ingenious Miss Hannah More resided at Uphil, 
a mile from Weston. Meeting one day upon 
the sea-shore, Langhorne wrote with the end of 
his stick upon the sand, 


Along the shore 
Walk’d Hannah Moore; 
Waves let this record last; 
Sooner shall ye, 
Proud earth and sea, 
Than what sbe writes be past. 


Miss More scratched underneath with her whip, 


Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne choose, 
To writeathe dictates of thy charming muse ; 
Her strains in solid characters rehearse, 

And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse. 


Langhorne praised her wit, and copied the 
lines, whjeh he presented to her at a house near 
the sea, where they adjourned, and she after- 
wards wrote under as follows: 


Langhorne, whose sweetly-varying muse has power 

To ratse the pensive, crown the social hour; 

Whose very triliing has the charm to please, 

With nature, wit, and unaffected ease; 

How soon, obcdient te thy torming hand, 

"Phe letrers grew upon the flexile sand. | ` 

Should some lost traveller the scene explore, 

And trace thy verses on the drezry shore, 

What sudden joy would feast his eager eyes, 

How from his eyes would burst the glad surprise! 

Methinks I hear, or seem to hear, him say, 

This letter’d shore has smooth’d my toilsome way; 

Hannah, he adds, though honest truths may pain, ` 

Yet here I. see an emblem of the twain, 

As these frail characters with ease imprest 

` Upon the yielding sand’s soft watery breast, 

Which, when some few short hours they shall have 
stood, 

Shall soon be swept by yon tempestuous flood. 

Presumptious maid! so shall expire thy name, 

Thou wretched feeble candidate for fame! 

But Langhorne’s fate in yon frm rock (Brean Down] I 
read, 

Which rears above the cloud its towering head ; 

Long as that rock shall rear its head on high, 

And lift its bold front to the azure sky; 

Long as these adamantine hills survive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne ! shalt thou live; 

While envy’s waves shall lash and vainty roar, 

And only fix thy solid base the more. 


‘1774, he publshed The Country Justice, a 
Poem, Part I. ¢ written professedly at the request 
of his friend, countryman, and brother-justice, 
Dr. Burn,’ to whom it is addressed. ¢ The dis- 
tinction you have acquired on the subject,’ says 
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the dedication, ‘ and true taste for the arts, gives 
that address every kind of propriety.’ 

It was followed, in 1775, by the Second Part 
of the Country Justice, 4to, which is dedicated, 
in some elegant introductory stanzas, to his pupil 
and brother-in-law, Robert Wilson Cracroft, Esq. 

The year following, he published The Proper 
Happiness of Ecclesiastic Life, in a public and 
private sphere; a Sermon, preached before the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, at his primary visi- 
tation at Axbridge, July 4, 1776, 4to; and The 
Love of Mankind the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Religion; a Sermon,preached before 
the gentlemen natives of the county of Somer- 
set, at their annual meeting, in the church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, Sept. 16, 1776, 4to. 

The same year he published Milton's Italian 
poems translated, and addressed to a gentleman 
of Italy, 4to; which was followed by the Country 
Justice, Part LH. 4to. 1777; and Owen of Car- 
ron, a poem, 4to, 1778, which was the last pub- 
lication he gave to the world. 

From this time, finding his health gradually 
declining, he no longer strained his faculties 
with any literary composition. After a linger- 
ing illness, he died at Rlagdon-House, April 1, 
1779. He married a second time; but it is ap- 
prehended he left no issue by his second mar- 
riage. After his death, an Elegy to his Memory 
was published by Mr. Portal who mentions that 
he left the care of his daughter, by his first 
marriage, to Mrs. Gillman, a lady whom he has 
frequently celebrated in his poems. 

His poctical works, reprinted from the edition 
in 2 vols. 1766, with the Precepts of Conjugal 
Happiness, Verses to the Memory of a Lady, 
Fables of Flora, and Owen of Carron, &c. were 
collected into the edition of ¢ The English Poets,’ 
1790. His poems, originally printed in the 
Efusions of Friendship and Fancy, Theodosius 
and Constantia, and Solyman and Almena, are 
now, for the first time; collected into an edition 
of his works. 

Of his numerous prose writings no editions 
have been called for since his death, except of 
Solyman and Almena, Theodosius and Constan- 

lia, and Plutarch's Lives, which have been fre- 
quently reprinted. 
[To be continued. ] 
=== 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
te { Continued. } 


= OF LANGUAGES, 


A good journalist ought to be acquainted, at 
least, with the English and Italian; for there are 
many works of genius in these languages, and 
genius is scarcely ever translated. They are, in 
my opinion, the two languages of Europe, most 
necessary toa Frenchman. ‘The Italians are the 
first, who have rescued the arts from barbarism; 
and there is so much grandeur, so much strength 
of imagination, even in the faults of the English, 
that we cannot too highly recommend the study 


of their language. 


It is to be regretted, that the Greek is neglected 
in France; but a journalist is not permitted to be 
ignorant of it. Without this knowledge, there 
are many French words, of which he can never 
have but a confused idea; for, from arithmetic to 
astronomy, what term of art is there, that is not 
derived from this admirable language? Scarcely 
is there a muscle, a vein, a ligament, in our body, 
a disease, a remedy, whose name is not Greek. 
Shew me two young men, one of whom is ac- 
quainted with this lauguage, the other ignorant 
of it; neither of whom has the slightest know- 
‘ledge of anatomy ; let them be told that a man is 
afħicted with a diabetes, that it is necrecary * | 
perform on this one a farccentese, that ails Lee 


an anchilose, or a éusonocele, he who understands 
the Greek, will immediately comprehend the 
meaning of these terms, for he knows their deri- 
vation, to the otherthey will be absolutely i incom- 
prehensible. 

Several bad journalists have dared to prefer 
the Iliad of La Motte to the Iliad of Homer. 
Surely, had they read Homer, in his own lan- 
guage, they would have seen, that the trans- 
lation is as inferior to the original, as Segrais is 
inferior to Virgil. 

Cana journalist, versed in the Greek language, 
avoid remarking, in the translation, which Tou- 
reil has given of Demosthenes, some defects, in 
the midst ofits beauties? ‘If any one,’ says the 
translator, * ask you: Gentlemen Athenians, are 
you at peace? You will reply, no, by Jupiter, 
we are at war with Philip.” ‘he reader, from 
this exposition, might believe, that Demosthenes 
jested unseasonably; that these familiar terms, 
appropriate to low comedy, ¢ Gentlemen Athe- 
nians,’ by Jupiter,’ correspond to similar Greek 
expressions. But this is not true, and this fault 
is entirely attributable to the translator. There 
are a thousand little inadvertencies of this kind, 
which an enlightened journalist may point out, 
provided he, at the same lime, remarks more par- 
ticularly the beauties. 

It is desirable, that the learned in the Oriental 
languages, should give us a journal of the books 
ofthe Last. ‘The public would not then be in 
the profound ignorance in which they are, as to 
the history ofthe most considerable portion of our 
globe ; we should should accustom ourselves to re- 
form our chronology, according to that of the Chi- 
nese; we should be better instructed in the religion 
of Zoroaster, whose sectaries still subsist, although 
without a country, in the manner of the Jews, and 
of some other superstitious societies, scattered, 
{rom time immemorial over Asia. The remains of 
the ancient Indian philosophy would be disclosed 
tous; no longer would the pompous title of ¢ Uni- 
versal History,’ be given to compilations of the fa- 
bles of Egypt, of the revolutions of a country, not 
larger than Champagne, called Greece; and of 
the Roman people, who, although so widely 
‘spread, and so victorious, never had under their 
dominion as many states as the people of Maho- 
met, and never conquered the tenth part of the 
world. 

But let not your love of foreign languages in- 
spire contempt for the works of your native coun- 
try; do not imitate the fastidious and false deli 
cacy of the personage in Petronius, who says, 

Ales Phagiacis petita Colchis, 


Atque Afrae volucres placent palato; 
Quidquid quaeritur optimum videtur. 


‘ No French poet, except a volume of Malherbe, 
was found in the library of the Abbé de Longue- 
rue. I repeat, that, with respect to the belles 


lettres, I should wish we were of all coun- 


tries, but particularly of our own. I will apply 
to this subject some verses of M. de la Motte, 
for he has sometimes composed excellent verses, 
C’est par etude que nous sommes, 
Contemporains de tous les hommes, 


Et citoyens de tous les lieux. 
[Tọ be continued. } = 
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From the Repertory. 


THE CARAVANSARY. 


I have always considered genius distinct from 
talent, as the one is the gift-of nature, and the 
other the result of industry. In common con- 
versation they are generally confounded, and it 
may, therefore, be no useless employment to 
point out their difference. - 

Genius is an intrinsic faculty, which enables its 

- 3essor to discover an object at a single glances 


! aa ent may discover the same object, but wouid 


require More time, and the aid of a telescope. 
The former, hy the flash of inspiration, will in a 
moment accurately ascertain its minutest part, 
which the latter can effect only by the assistance 
of artificial lights and elaborate examination. 
Genius is a fleet courser, that distances every 
competitor on the turf; Talent is more: dis- 
tinguished for bottom than speed, and, though 
slow, will carry you safe to the end of your 
journey. More glory surrounds Genius, more 
uscfulness generally attends on Talent, as the 
diamond and emerald, though more precious, 
are less current than silver or gold. | 

Ifa man of genius writes a treatise, he “light- 

ens upon the subject by the flashings of his 
mind,’ and interests and delights, even where he 
does not convince. A man of talent, in the same 
Pursuit, may write with more method, and rea- 
son with more closeness, but we yawn and gape 
Before we reach the end of the volume. The 
style of Genius is glowing, figurative, and yet 
simple. The style of Talent is comparatively 
either celd and low, or else glaring, pedantic, 
and stiff. 

In eloquence the distinction is not less strik- 

ing. The man of genius pours forth the richest 
stores of elocution. With every classical figure 
at command, like Pericles, he thunders and light- 
ens, and clothes the choicest sentiments with 
the choicest language, borrowed from the ex- 
haustless wardrobe of his creative imagination. 
He inspires his audience with the passions he 
‘feels, and, like a mighty magician, now thrills 
them with horror, and now fires them with dis- 
dain, by the powerful spell of his irresistible elo- 
quence. The man of talent keeps precisely to 
the point, says the very thing that he ought, and 
No more, is plain and perspicuous, well acquaint- 
ed with his subject, and aims only to give correct 
information, in correct language. The man of 
genius will speak on the spot to a new question, 
which he has never:before considered, and dis- 
entangle every knot, in which it may be involved. 
The man of talent requires more time and doli- 
beration to obtain the same success, and, alter 
all, produces less effect on the hearers. 

As statesmen, the man of genius is bold and 
original, the man of talent cautious and safe. 
There are times, in which the former may en- 
danger the state by his temerity, or save it by 
his great abilities; whilst the latter, in any im- 
portant crisis, could do neither, but in common 
times would steer the poHtical ship with safety, 


_ though without glory. 


Among the Grecians, Pericles and Alcibiades 
were more distinguished for genius, Aristid.s 
and Themistocles for talent, though the talent 
of Themistocles was animated bya considerable 
portion of geniuse We observe the same cha- 
racteristic distinctions among the great men of 
Rome. Talent predominated in Fabius and 
Pompey, genius in Caesar and Lucullus; and in 
England we may discover the same difference in 
Oxford ánd Walpole, Bolingbroke and Chatham, 
the former excelling in talent, the latter in ge- 
nins. 


s In a word, genius is an intuitive creative power, 


original in its conceptions, powerful in its com- 
binations, and rarely met with, in an cminent 
degree. Talent is universal, and the iniallible 
reward of attentive industry. 
cultivation and habitual exercise is, in some, so 

reat, as scarcely to be distinguished fiom ge- 
nits, whilst genius in others, by indolence, profi- 
gacy,-and want of exertion, is so far smothered as 
to emit but few temporary flashes, unabie to dif- 
fuse a bright and steady flame. Let none have the 
vanity to imagine, that they are gifted with the 
rarest of intellectual endowments, and flatter 
themselves that they are persons of extraordinary 
genius, but let it be the honest ambition of all 


But talent, by. 
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toobtain what is within the reach of all, and 
exert themselves to become men of useful and 
respectable talents. 


[From a British Essayist. ] 


ON THE NECESSITY OF DELAY AND CAUTION, BEFORE A 
BOT IS GIVEN YP AS A DUNCE. 


Before I leave the subject, I think it necessary 
te add a caution against a too precipitate decision, 
on the abilities of boys; a rash removal of them 
from a life of learning, and a too early condem- 
nation of them as dunces incurable. — 

There are some natures, and those too of the 
sublimest kind, which will not submit to the 
trammels of common discipline, but will thrive 
with spontaneous vigour, and grow of themselves 
to astupencous elevation. Thus, the oak of the 
forest would scorn to be nailed against a wall, 
like the feeble exotic fruit-tree, but will reach the 
skies, when left unmolested in its native soil. 
Boys of this kind de not display much of their 
ability at schools and colleges, and often offend 
those who cannot comprehend their noble natures, 
by the appearance of'a dulness, which, like the 
mist of the morning, ts enly the prelude of solar 
effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history of literature affords many examples 
of those who made a disgraceful figure both at 
school and college, but who afterwards became 
greater men than their boasted school-fellows 
and contemporary collegians. Scioppius, who 
wrote a philosophical grammar, would not submit, 
while at school, to learn the common rules, as he 
relates of himself; and Cowley either could not, 
or, as it is most probable, would not cumimit to 
memory those elementary instructions. in which 
all boys educated at grammar-scio}s are con- 
stantly initiated. There is, in the minutiae of 
grammar, as taught by sonte ve rsons; something 
no less abstruse than logic aid metaphysics; and 
therefore highly disgus:ful to boys, whose distin- 
guishing talent is imagination. Very bright boys, 
therefore, may exhibit, where a proper method 
of introduciig them is deticient, a backwardness 
in learning grammar, which may cause them to 
be mistaken, by careless observers, for dunces: 

Our most celebrated schools cannot boast of 
producing the first-rate poets of this country. 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Swift, were not 
indeoted to them. They were educated rather 
irrcgularly. They were self-taught; and after all 
the boasts of classical discipline, the ablest men, 
diamonds of the first water, stars of the frst mag- 
nitude, were AUTOMATHS, or instructed by their 
own persevering diligence. The truth is, that 
nature, together with the ability, gave them a 
most ardent inclination for excellence, which ad- 
vanced them to. wonderful heights, and broke 
through all obstacles. These considerations may 
answer the purpose for which they are introduced, 
that of preventing parents from despairing of 
their children’s prodciency, after thé failure of 
the first trials, or on observing the dulness of 
early infancy. 

But after every trial, and the most patient ex- 
pectation, some boys will appear, beyond the pos- 
sibility of error, arrant dunces, in all that con- 
cerns what is called book-learning. But even 
under this unfavourable circumstance, consola- 
tion may be derived from reflections of the follow- 
ing nature. 

Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the 
least happy of mankiad. Though unable to afford 
much pleasure to others, they are commonly plea- 
sed with themselves, in a high degree. A smile 
of self-applause accompanies all their words and 
actions. If laughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation, The proud man’s 
contumely atfects them not. Nothing but real 
pain gives them real sorrows They have noima- 
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ginary ills, that shadowy train, which haunts the 
ingenious. ‘hey have none of those fine sensi- 
bilities, which torture the feeling heart with un- 
speakable agony. Let them have food in abun- 
dance, and a sufficiency of raiment and money, 
and, with a wisdom which philosophers have 
vainly pretended to, they are perfectly satisfied. 
There is no reason to believe, that they will 
not succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially 
said, have fortune. Some substantial reasons may 
be assigned to account for the adage. „Unfeel- 
ing and unreflecting men of dull part are not 
hurt by repulses and disappointments. Break 
their web, and they begin it agein with all the 
patience of a Dutchman. They know no nice 
scruples of punctilious honour. They have ne 
superabundant delicacy, to prevent their importu- 
nity of the great and powerful. They prosecute 
their claims with exemplary perseverance. A 
flat refusal, or a downright insult from their pa- 
tron, strikes (hem with no more effect, than a ten- 


_nis-ball the rock of Gibraltar. 


The great and powerful often favour them as 
servile companions, and in consequence of famili- 
arity with them, patronise and prefer them. ` 
They have no saucy claims of merite They have 
no acquired lustre to absorb the glitter of heredi- 
nary honour. They are all compliance and sere 
vility. They are therefore often elevated to ho- 
nour and profit, which no brilliancy of envied abi- 
lilies would ever have reached. 

If their success in the world is the object of a 
parent’s first wishes, Jet him not grieve that his 
son is a dunce; for experience proves, that the 
want of literary abilities may be no obstacle to 
patronage. 

But to speak seriously, for many will be dis- 
posed to consider such consolatory topics as the 
sport of a ludicrous irony, it is certain that Pro- 
vidence has adapted advantageous situations in 
society for all the sons of men, who are not ina 
state ofidiotism or insanity. A thousand depart- 
ments may be found, which even dunces may 
ail with credit, comfort, and success. I only 


contend against the absurdity-of edueating thony- _. 


when known to Le dunces, forthe church, or any 
other of the liberal professions, where reputation 
and emolument ought to depend on superior 
abilities, and extensive knowledge. 

The mistake of confining dunces to a learned 
life, arises no less frequently from the duplicity of 
the master, than from the blindness, vanity, and 
perverseness of the parent. Many masters are 
mean enough, for the sake of retaining scholars, 
to extol a blockhead as a genius, whenever the 
parent, unable himself to judge, inquires concern- 
ing his son's proficiency. Itis an artifice among 
the lower orders of the didactic profession to make 
every parent imagine, that his own son is a pro- 
digy; but it is an artifice not only contemptible 
in the motive which produces it, but highly inju- 
rious in its effects to the scholar, the parent, and 
society. It is productive of disgrace and disap- 
pointment in private life; and in public, of those 
numerous characters and occupations, which, in- 
stead of being useful, are an impediment, an in- 
cumbrance, a burden, and a peste The fabric of 
a well-regulated community is like a fine piece 


of architecture, where every stone and beamis in ~ 


its proper place, and where a single derangement 
vould not only destroy the beauty and symmetry, 
but impair the strength and solidity of the pile. 
Consolation must be sought under the circum 
stance of want of parts,as under every other mis- 
fortune; but after all, genius is a blessing to be 
considered as an instance of the favour of heaven, 
and an emanation from the Deity. ft is devoutly 
to be wished for, diligently improved, and, when 
improved, to be devoted to the glory of the giver, 
or, in other words, to the advancement of human 
happiness. Itis a mean idea which views it only 
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as an instrument of personal aggrandisment, self- 
ish pleasure, and sordid interest. It should, how- 
ever, be restrained by prudence, and guided by 
benevolence; and then it will be a source of dt- 
light to the possessor, and of a thousand advan- 
tages to all who are within the sphere of its pow- 
erful influence. 

It seems to be the will of Providence that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glo- 
rious endowment ina supereminentdegree. All 
«great excellence must indeed be rare, for it would 
cease to be great excellence, if it were common 
But let not those to whom genius is denied, la- 
ment. Genius has its evils, from which they are 
exempt. Itis envied, it is exposed to a thousand 
pains and penalties of the injuries from these 
who, not knowing, or not regardire the irritable 
niceties of its sensibility, rudely strike the tre- 
mulous fibre, whenever they approach it. It is 
of too fine and subtle a nature for the tuniults 
and agitations of a world, madly rushing on in 
the vulgar pursuits of avarice and ambition. Un- 
guarded by discretion, of which it is often too 
proud to acknowledge the dominion, it tco chen 
causes a lifeof misery, and a premature dissolu- 
tion. 

Let it also be remembered by those who are 
conscious of inferiority to their fellow-creatures, 
that all distinctions, whether civil, natural, men- 
tal, or corporeal, all but superiority of virtue, will 
shortly cease; and that it is expressly declared, 
on the highest authority, that to whom much has 
Been given, of him much will be required; a declara- 
tion which, if duly impressed, might afford com- 
fort to the dunce, and cause the genius to trem- 
ble. 

(From Goldsmith. ) 
THE HISTORY OF HYPASIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more 
solitary kcing, than the woman who leaves the 
duties of her own sex to invade the privileges of 
ours. She seems, in such circumstances, like 
one in banishment; she appears like a neutral 
being between the sexes; and though she may 
have the admiration of both, she finds true hap- 
piness from neither. | 

Of all the ladies of antiquity, I have read of 

none, wno was ever more justly celebrated than 
the beautiful Hypasia, the daughter of Leon, the 
Philosopher. This most accomplished of women 
was bors at Alexandria, inthe reign of Theodo- 
sius the younger. Nature was never more lavish of 
its gifts than it had been to her, endued as she 
was with the most exalted understanding, and the 
happiest turn to sciences Education completed 
what Nature had begun, and made her the pro- 
digy not only of her age, but the glory of her 
acxX. 
From her father she learned geometry and 
astronomy; she collected from the conversation 
and schools of the other philosophers, for which 
Alexandria was at thattime famous, the principles 
of the rest of the scienccs. 


What cannot be conquered by natural pene- 
tration and a passion for study? Tbe boundless 
knowledge, which at that period of time was re- 
quired to form the character of a philosopher, no 
way discouraged her; she delivered herelf up to 
the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one 
in all Alexandria understood, so perfectly as she, 
all the difficulties of those two philosophers. 


‘But not their systems alone, but those ofevery 
other sect were quite familiar to her; and to this 
knowledge she added that of polite learning, and 
tiie art of oratory. All the learning, which it was 
possible for the human mind to contain, being 
Joiacd te a most enchanting eloquence, rendered 
this lady the wonder not oniy of the populace, who 
easily admire, but of philosophers themselves, who 
arc seldom fond of admiration, k 
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The city of Alexandria was every day crowded 


~~ 


The citizens had by this time notice of the fury 


with strangers, who came from all parts of ; ofthe monks; they therefore assembled in a bodys 


Greece and Asia, to see and hear her. As for 
the charms of her person, they might not proba- 
bly have been mentioned, did she not join toa 
beauty the most striking, a virtue that might re- 
press the most assuming; and though in the 
Whole capital, famed for charms, there was not 
one who could equal herin beauty; thougi in a 
city, the resort of all the learning then existing in 
the world, there was not one who could equal her 
in knowledge; yet, with such accomplishments, 
Ilypasia was the most modest of her sex. Her 
reputation for virtue was not less than her virtues; 
and though in a city divided between two fac- 
tions, though visited by the wits and the philcso- 
phers of the age, culunmny never dared to suspect 
her morals, or attempt ber charactere Both the 
Christians and the Lieathens, who have transmit- 
ted her history aud her misfortunes, have but one 
voice, when they speak of her beauty, her know- 
ledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much harmony 
reizas in their accounts of this prodigy of perfec- 
tion, thatin spite of the opposition of their faith 
we should never have been able to judge of what 
religion was Hypasia, were we not informed, 
from other circumstances, that she was a Hea- 
then. 

Providence had taken so much pains in forming 
her, that we are almost induced to complain of 
its not having endeavoured to make her a Chris- 
tian ; but from this complaint we are deterred by 
a thousand contrary observations, which lead us 
to reverence its inscrutable mysteries. 

This great reputation, of which she was so 
justly possessed, was at last, however, the occa- 
sion of her ruin. 

The person, who then possessed the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria, was equally remarkable for his 
violence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted by an 
ill-grounded zeal for the Christian religion, or 
perhaps desirous of augmenting his authority in 


the city, he had long meditated the banishment: 
of the Jews. A difference arising between them ` 


and the Christians, with respect to some public 
games, seemed to him a proper juncture for put- 
ting his ambiticus Cesigns into execution. He 
found no difficulty in exciting the peonle, naturally 
disposed to revolt. The prefect, who at that 
time commanded the city, interposed on this ec- 
casion, and thought it just to put one of the chief 
creatures of the patriarch to the torture, in order 
to discover the first promoter of the conspiracy. 
The patriarch, enraged at the injustice he thought 
offered to his character and dignity, and piqued 
at the protection which was offered to the Jews, 
sent for the chiefs of the synagogue, and enjoin- 
ed them to renounce their designs, under pain of 
incurring his highest displeasure, 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, ex- 
cited new tumults, in which several citizens had 
the misfortune to fall. The patriarch could no 
longer contain; at the head of a numerous body 
of Christians, he flew to the synagogues, which 
he demolished, and drove the Jews from a city, 
of which they had been possessed since the times 
of Alexander the Great. It may be easily ima- 
gined that the prefect could not behold, without 
pain, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city 
deprived of a number of its most industrious in- 
habitants. l 

The affair was therefore brought before the 
emperor. The patriarch complained of the ex- 
cesses of the Jews, and the prefect of the outrages 
of the patriarch. Atthis very juncture, five hundred 
monks of mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
chief te be in danger, and that their religion was 
threatened in his full, flew into the city, with un- 
governable rage, attacked the prefect in the 
streets, and not content with loading bim with 
reproaches, wounded him in several places. 
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put the monss to flight, seized on him who had 
been found throwing a stone, and delivered him to 
the prefect, who caused him to be put to death 
without farther delay. 

The patriarch immediately ordered the dead bo- 
dy, which had been exposed to view, to be taken 
down, procured for it all the pomp and rites of bu- 
rial, and went even so far as himself to pronounce 
the funeral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
inonk among the martyrs. This conduct was by 
no means generally approved of; the most mode- 
rate even among the Christiaus perceived and blam- 
ed his indiscretion; but he was now too far advanced 
to retire. He had made several overtures towards 
a reconciliation with the prefect, which not suc- 
ceeding, he bore all those an implacable hatred 
whom he imagined to have any hand in traversing 
his designs; but Hypasia was particularly destined 
to ruin. She could not find pardon, as she was 
known to have a most refined friendship for the pre- 
fect; wherefore the populace were incited against 
her. Peter, a reader of the principal church, one 
of those vile slaves, by which men in power are too 
frequently attended, wretches, ever ready to com- 
mit any crime, which they hope may render them 
agrecable to their employer; this fellow, I say, at- 
tended by a crowd of villains, waited for Hypasia, as 
she was returning from a visit, at her own door, 
seized her as she was going in, and dragged her to 
one of the churches called Cesarea, where, strip- 
ping her in a most inhuman manner, they exercised 
the most inhuman cruelties upon her, cut her into 
pieces, and burnt her remains to ashes. Such was 
the end oi Hypasia, the glory of her own sex, and the 
astonishment of ours. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 28. 


This day the sittings at Westminster terminated. ' 
They commence to morrow at Guildhall, where 
one hundred and forty-three causes’ are set down 
for trial, in the short interval before the come 
mencement of Trinity term. 


HARRIS V. Je CHICHESTER, ESQ. 


The plaintiff is an eminent jobman in horses, the 
defendant a gentleman well known on the turf, re- 
siding on his estate in Devonshire. The former 
had purchased of the letter a coach-horse, at the 
price of forty guineas,’ under the warranty of his 
being quiet in harness. The horse had been offer- 
ed for sale by the plaintiff to Tord Roslyn, and had 
been rejected, on the first trial, on account of the 
symptoms of restiveness, which he exhibited. 

Mr. Garrow, for the plaintiff, said, Lord Roslyn 
could not attend, to give testimony, on account of 
a severe indisposition; but several of his servants de- 
posed to the violent resistance and untractableness 
of the animal, on the occasion of the first experie 
ment, so as to endanger the lives of the persons at- 
tempting tocontroul him. . 

Mr. Erskine, for the defendant, produced testi- 
mony to the quietness of the animal for a period of 
nine years ; he said, that the beast, like himself, had 
often gone as leader, soinctimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other, and that like himself also he had been ` 
found fer feccly tractadle on either side. He then sent 
for Nathaniel Fellows, Esq. from the Middlesex 
committee, who had frequently driven the horse, 
and gave evidence to his safety; and, last of all, he - 
called John Gilpin, to shew that he did not ran away 
with him. He further proved, that he had been 
driven at harrows, and in a unicorn team, or what is 
called a coach and three. Tbe learned counsel 


then said, that he should come to the conclusive de- 
position at length, and produced testimony to the 
animal having been driven in a tandem. 

Lord Fllenmborough....* Phisis a horse, sold under 
a warranty to go temperately in harness, and the 


evidence on both sides is strong and contradicicry. 
On the part of the defendant, there is a chasm, as tie 
tractable disposition of the animal had not been 
brought up to. the precise time of the sale to the 
plaintiff, and a horse might be soon rendered fero- 
cious and unmanageable, by abuse and wanton- 
ness.” Verdict for the defendante. 

== 

FOR THE PORY FOLIO» 


LEVITY. 


JOURNAL OF A GREAT MAN. 
[ Continued. } 


‘ February 21, 1804. Passed a very uneasy 
night—dream’t that Colonel Walker pursued 
me with a horsewhip—waked in a fright, and 
found myself on my knees in the middle of the 
floor:—got Sally to change my linnen, and went 
to sleep. Thought myself again at Washing- 
ton’s tomb, pretending to weep—when a solemn 
voice from within cried, ‘let not my ashes be 
disturbed by the tears of a hypocrite.’ Got up— 
received a letter from Michael Leib, asking for 
office of Surveyor of Port of Philadelphia. Can't 
give it to him—promised already—keep him in 
my eye tho’—must give him something—cun- 
ning fellow—good list about the certificates— 
scarcely ever made.a better myself. ee, 

Took my morning ride—Boy let off a squib, 
under my horse’s nose—mischievous young dog 
—sseemed to know I never could bear the smell 
of gun-powder. Met acountryman, who rode 
with me sometime-——took me for a Virginian 
overseef—talked of pelitics—gave me several 
home thrusts—asked me to point out a man of 
real character of our party—puzzled me for half 
an hour—very impertinent to ask such embar- 
rassing questions ;—at last ventured, with some 
stammering, toname Jefferson—the fellow burst 
-into an immoderate laugh—begged me to enu- 
merate his. virtues-—inquired which I should 
begin with—his religion, chastity, courage, or 
honesty-—flapped my beaver, and rode off-— 
wished he’d been as little as Sammy H. Smith— 
think I could have struck him. 

Damn all Feds, high and low—they ‘take a 
pride to gird at me'—and bring out such stubborn 
facts, that I myself wonder at the blindness of the 
people. All's safe though—as yet——hay’nt got 
my letter to Arnold—take care they shan’t— 
keep Ned Livingston in good humour—make a 
bargain with him—won’t enter up his bonds to 
government, while he keeps my letter snug 
What’are AN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS OÍ 
the PUBLIC MONEY, where my ofħce is at stake ! 


[From a British paper.) ` 
A DEVIL’S ADVENTURES. 

It is now above four hundred years that I 
have sojeurned in this lower world; ànd as I did 
not remain at any fixed post, I had an opportu- 
nity of visiting a great many people. ‘The so- 
ciety in which I generally lived, was that of phi- 
losophers and men of letters; and if I had not 
taken a fancy to propriety, I should have remain- 
ed with them, because I do not like changing 
my lodgings; and when once I was lodged in 
the body of one of those men, I could remain 
there as long as I liked. During the course of 
the last century, I remained for forty years in 
the head of a philosopher, who, to the very last 
hour of his. life, gaye me constant employ ment. 
You wiil suppose that I had time enougu to ex- 
amine every part of iny lcdging, and that I can- 
not easily forzet the kind of furniture that J 
found in it. His head was divided into several 
cells, some of the principal of which I will 
describe to you. The cell which was called the 
Sovereignty of the People, was inhabited by a 
' great fury, armed from head to foot, and sur- 
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rounded by a number of little sovereigns, who 
were in great agitation at his feet, calling upon 
him loudly for bread, for tribunes, for woollen 
bonnet, and wooden shoes; and they made so 
dreadful an uproar, that, Devil as I am, I found 
the post was not tenable. The cell of Universal 
Toleration presented a singular contrast with 
the title which it bore. Vanity, pride, and the 
desire of governing, had taken complete posses- 
sion of it; and I never met any thing else there 
but little despots, peevish and meddling, always 


ready to declare war against those, who were not 


oftheir opinion. The cell of Perfection gave me 
at first some uneasiness, because we Devils can- 
not get cleverly through our work in this lower 
world, unless there are people a little disposed 
to adopt the plan of perfection laid down for 
them by modern metaphysicians. But in exam- 
iningclosely what was passing in this cell, I found 
I had no great reason for alarm, for the more my 
good man of a philosopher laboured to furnish it 
with ideas, the more it seemed to me that he 
emptied it of common sense. The cell of Ex- 
perience was there only to make up the number: 
I cannot tell you what was in it, fur I never saw 
it open. 

After remaining forty years with this philo- 
sopher, I entered the body of an old poet, whom 
I hoped to remain with until his death; but I 
found it impossible to remain above six months, 
without running the risk of dying with hunger. 
But that was not the only disagreeable circum- 
stance attached to my new habitation; you know, 
or you do not know, that we Devils take the 
opportunity, when our hosts are asleep, to take 
the air and alittle recreation: now, the chamber 
in which he lived was so small, that I might 
as well remain in his body, which I constant- 
ly did all night. His poor neighbours, who 
lived under him, for there were none above 
him except owls, felt the inconvenience as 


‘much as [ did, for he would jump out of bed at 


one o'clock in the morning to continue a bad 
play, the characters and songs of which. he re- 
peatedly sung with so much vociferation, that it 
was impossible for any one, who lived within 
two hundred yards of him, to sleep. 

It was this man that disgusted me with po- 
verty, and, consequently, with men of letters.— 
Though I was afterwards sufficiently tired of 
demagogues, because they had a great deal of 
wickedness, and very little common sense ; yet, 
I must confess, that the ten years I passed with 
them, appeared to me not so long as the six 
months I spent with the poet. The greater part 
of the extraordinary persons I met with during 


that time, in popular societies, were not very well. 


acquainted with good living, and consequently I 
was always in danger of dying with hunger; and 
now that their kitchen is threatened with a 
counter-revolution, I am glad to decamp and 
seek my fortune elsewhere. If then I wish now 
to enter the body of a man of property, it is be- 
cause I am tired of spare diet; and property 
seems now secured in a way that leaves me no 
uneasiness upon the subject. 
=m 
SKETCH OF JORN AND JOSIAH BOYDELL, 

Tilustrious artists, who, by. their industry and 
eminent abilities, have raised themselves to a 
very respectable rank and situation Ig life. They 
have been long known to the public as munifi- 
cent patrons of the fine arts) ‘The Shakspeare 
Gallery is a most magnificent testimony of their 
public spirit, and their love of the arts, and will 
transmit their names with honour to posterity. 
Their superb edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
their History of the principal Rivers of Great 


Britain, and other works, have procured them a 
just and extensive reputation. Mr. Alderman 


Boydell has acquitted himself with singular ho- 
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nour in the arduous and important duties of a city 
magistrate. When he served in the office of 
Lord Mayor of London, in 1792, his affability to 
his fellow-citizens, his impartial administration 
of public justice, and his assiduous attention to 
the weighty concerns of his elevated station, 
united in endearing him to all ranks and descrip- 
tions of people, and distinguished him as an 
amiable model for succeeding chief magistrates. 
SKETCH OF HENRY BUNBURY, ESQ. 

Brother to Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bt. 

This gentleman is an Artist of considerable 


eminence in the serious, but of still superior 


merit in the hamorous and ludicrous, depart- 
ments of drawing. He may witb propriety be 
denominated the Hogarth of his day. In 1787, 
he published a series of ludicrous Prints on the 
Subject of Horsemanship, accompanied by In- 
structions in that Art, written in a very happy 
vein of irony. The title of the volume is Hints 
to bad Horsemen, by Geoffry Gambado. ‘The 
Progress of a Lie: a Long Story, and numerous 
other productions of his facetious pencil, are well 
known and justly celebrated. His most admired 
drawing bears the name of Lord’s-day Evening 
Amusements. 
SKETCU OF THE REY. ANDREW BURNABY, D. De 

Archdeacon of Leicester, of which place he is 
a native, and Vicar of Greenwich. He has pub- 
lished a quarto volume of pleasing and instruct- 
ing ‘ Travels through the middle Settlements in 
North America ?’ Six single Sermons of uncom- 
mon elegance and beauty : and a Sermon preach- 
ed not long ago in Greenwich church, on the 
occasion ofa national fast. 

me 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A cursory reader, or a mere lounger, will 
probabły satisfy his curiosity by simply looking 
at the title of the Review, in our front page, and, 
terrified at the imaginary horrors of a disserta- | 
tion on Law, will fly to Levity or to Poetry for | 
relief. But he who, with an eye at once quick and 
strong, is capable of gazing stedfastly at-the radi- 
ance of Truth, will recur again and again to an — 
article, replete with just criticism, wholesome 
doctrine, and accurate discriminations. It would 
be injustice to the author, not to add, that his 
essay exhibits all the accuracy of a lawyer's 
learning, and all the force of a scholar’s style. 
The value of this journat would be greatly en- 
hanced, and the Editor's benefit, as well as the 
wishes of the public, would be effectually con- 
sulted, if our ingenious friend would, every week, 
write at least one paper forthe Port Folio. We 
hepe if, according to his intimation, he defer his 
lucubraticns until the Spring, that they will come 
fying to us, 

Cum Zephyris, et hirundine prima. 


We exult to hearagain from the TRANSLATOR 
of Anacxrox. The poetry of Mr. Moore can 
scarcely fail to delight those, who are versed in 
the philosophy of pleasure. 

If, after all, we must with Wilmot own, 

The cordal drop of life is fove alone, 

And Swif: cry wisely, ‘‘ Vive la Bagatelle,” 

The man, that loves and laughs, must sure do well. . . 


€ ANGELO’ is a very harsh and puritanic wri- 
ter.” We do not wish to give currency to such 
bitter invectives against lovely woman. We sus- 


‘pect that ‘ANGELO’ is benumbed by the Stoic 


apathy, or rather like his namesake, the hypocri-~ 
tical deputy, in Shukspeare, affects to be rigid, the 
better to conceal his propensities. 

“Lord Angelo as precise 
Stands at a puard wii avy, scaree confesses 
That his blood Hows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than stones- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, oS 

On the recent departure, from this city, of two young 
ladies, whose personal charms are their smallest at- 
tractions, the author was jocosely teazed to address 

~ some farewel lines to one of them, whom he had long 
eherished as a friend, and to whose absence it was 
believed he would not be indifferent. 

To sing the praises of her whom he loved, and to describe 
the gloom, that had overspread a whole circle, upon 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, was atask pe- 
eulmrly congenial with his feelings, and eminently 
calculated to awaken all the powers of poesy. But 
the Muses were not propitious. Calliope had been 
so completely taken in lately by ase, who sung the 
< Wrath of Burr—the cause of all our woes,’ that she 
strongly advised her sisters to have nothing to do 
with any more of the Philadelphia wits. 

All his attempts, therefore, ended in despair at not be- 
ing able to express his feelings in language soothing 
to himself, and to which even she might listen. One, 
m particular, beginning in a very tender manner, 


Aad must we then, Eliza, part— 


was 80 insufferably ridiculed by a mischievous female 
friend, that its mortified author was compelled to 
join in the laugh, and in the following burlesque, as 
an atonement for his presumption to satirize the or- 
dinary effusions of his more fortunate brethren. 


SEDLEY. 
JONATHAN TO JEMIMA, 
OR 
THR FOND SHEPHERD'S FAREWEL. 


When first I heard that you must go, 
-~ My cheeks they turn’d as white as snow, 
That I should be deserted so; 
Jemima! 


My heart, as father’s clock, was quick ; 

My voice, as mother’s cream, was thick, 

* And almost in my mouth did stick— 
Jemima! 


And when thou gav'st me thy white hand, 
I trembled so, I scarce could stand ; 
And o'er myself I lost command, 

| Jemima! 


© you have kindled such a flame, -` 

That it, alas! no time can tame, 

Or ever fully quench—the same 
Jemima ! 


The mischief here that you have done, 
Though sore to us,—to you is fun, 
But almost makes us crazy run, 

: Jemima! 


I cannot guess for what you came, 

Since you already had aname, 

And could hot hope t'increase your fame, 
Jemima! 


Ah ! surely love, you never can 
Encounter a more faithful man, 
Nor I a lovelier maiden than 
Jemima! / 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Te a certain great man, who has questioned certain 
revealed truths. 


Thou talk’st of Reason'’s unassisted eye; 

Lift then thy darling Reasen to the sky— 
Paint, if thou wilt, the unincumber’d mind, ` 
Vast in its pow’rs, and in its views refin’d ; 
To truth aspiring on the wings of day, 

And spanning systems with a godlike sway— 


* Friend Jonathan here evinces not only his knowe 
ledze of human nature, but he also shews his researches 
among the poets. His classical readers will recollect the 
symptoms of tear, which one of Virgil's heroes exhibit- 
ed on another distressing occasion. 
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And Guilt’s deep blushes o’er its shades are 
thrown: 
For has th’ Almighty thus inform’d the race, 
His truth to question, and his laws deface? 
Bestow'd a mind, the Eternal’s mind to blame, 
And reason’s deathless force, His reason to de- 
fame ? 
As well might Jove’s imperial bird defy 
The Pow'r that madc him soar, because he soars 
so high. 
Lopixvus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BATTLE OF HGHEN.-LINDEN. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL}, ESQe - 


(A friend of the Port Folio, on his return to the United 
States, having turned over the two last volumes of 
that work, in expectation of finding the inclosed 
poem, was surprised at nct meeting with it. Think- 
ing it probable thar his first letter has miscarried, he 


writes from memory, he will not answer that there 
may not be some inaccuracies in the present copy) 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden shew’d another sight 
When the drums beat at the dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 
Each warrior drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh’d 

To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then rush’d the steeds, to battle driven, 

Then shook the hills, by thunder riven, 

And, volleying like the bolt of heaven, 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


And redder still those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of purpled snow, 
And bloodier yet shall be the flow 

Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


"Tis morn—yet scarce the lurid sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 

While furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens—on the brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave, 

Wave, Munich! all your banners wave! 
And charge with al) your chivalry ! 


Ah, few shall part when many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their fect 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET....TO MYRA. 


How sad the exile from his native skies, 
_Doom’d on the shades of parted bliss to dwell; 
No ear to catch his penitential sighs, 

Ne voice ta sooth him in his last farewel ! 
Anxious he treads th’ inhospitable shore, 
And gazes anxious on the main, 

Where ling’ring Fancy loves to feign; 
Till day’s last lustre bid her wake no more. 
Then Horror climbs the dusky wave, 
And beckons Madness to her grave; 
Where, cradled by the surge to rest, 
Low sighs the passing gale ‘ Despair is blest!’ 
Ah, saddez far, an exile from thy charms, 
Fricnd:, country, freedom, smile in Myra’s arms. 
Lupinus. 


The portrait you have form’d, you dread to own, 


has once more transcribed it; but, as he at present | 


SELECTED POETRY. 
BALLAD. 


While women, like soft music’s charms, 
So sweetly bliss dispenses, 

Some favourite part each fair performs, 
In the concert of the senses. 

Love, great first fiddle in the band, 
Each passion quells and raises, -- 

Exploring, with a master’s hand, 
Nice Modulation’s mazes; 

Till the rapt soul, supremely blest, 
Beams brightly in each feature, 

And lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Hark! with the pensive, in duet, 
The sprightly horp it mingles! 

The Prude’s the flute, and the Coquet 

_ _ The lively harp that tingles ! 

One boldly sweeps the yielding strings, 
While plaintive to’ther prates it; 

Like Cacsar, this to victory springs, 

- Like Fabius that awaits it. 

With various gifts to make us blest, 
Love skills each charming creature ; 

Thus, lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Maids are of virgiaals the type, 
Widows the growling tymbal, 
Scolds are the shrill and piercing pipe, 
Flirts are the wiry cymbal. 
All wives piano fortes are, 
The base how old maids thump it, 
The bugle horn are archers fair, 

An amazon’s a trumpet. . 
Thus, with rare gifts to make us blest, 
Love skills his favourite creature, 
And thus sweet woman stands confest 

The harmony of nature. 


SHORT CANES. 


Two bucks having lost their bamboos in a fray, 

Side by side swagger'd into a toy-shop one day, 

Each, by a new purchase his loss to repair— 

But, lo! when for payment our heroes prepare, 

All the cash in their pockets, together combin’d, 

For the purchase of one scarce sufficient they 
find. 

In common they buy it; and, nice to a hair, 

In two they divide it, and each takes his share. 

Our beaux*‘economic, improving the hint, 

The length of their caues have determin’d to 


stint: 
And when they would buy, a whole company 
splice 
Their pence and their farthings, to make up the 
price. 
Hence, view the smart beau, and you soon as- 
certain | 
The depth of his purse, by the length of his 
cane. 
Rl =i 
EPIGRAM. 


Whoever seals the marriage vow, 
Tis well agreed make one of two; 
But who can tell, save G— alone, 
What numbers may make two of one. 
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JOHNSON’'S CONVERSATION. 


° TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO» 


Sir, 
[The following interesting communication was made by | 
me to Mr. Boswell, a short time before his death; Dr. 
Rusa having politely committed to paper, for that 
purpose, at my request, the information, casually given, 
some time befere, in the course of ‘conversation. 
Mr. Boswell received it with many thanks, and intend- 
ed to insert it in his third edition of the life of his il- 
lustrious friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson. He lived not. 
however, to execute that intention; I have, therefore, 
solicited, and obtained Dr. Rush’s permission to hand 
it to you: a literary journal, like the Port Folic, 
being the most proper channel to convey to the admi- 
rers of Dr. Johnson, any anecdotes, respecting him, 
orany of hissentiments, which have not yet been given 
to the world. 


Yours, &c. 
JAMES ABERCROMBIE.] | 
Philade'phia, Nov. 23, 1804. 


DEAR SIR, 
During my residence in London, in the winter 
of 1769, I was introduced, by our wortiy country: 
man, Mr. West, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who fa- 
voured mq, a few days afterwards, with a card to 
dinner. At his tabie, I met a group of authors. 
‘among whom was the celebrated Dr. Jonxson. 
The day was to me one of the most memorable 
I passed, while abroad, on account of the sinen- 
Jar display, which I witnessed, both of talents uud 
knowledge. Dr. Johnson came late into comna- 
ny. Upon his entering the room, be found Sir 
Joshua consoling one of his guests, under the 
pain he felt from having been handled very se- 
verely by the reviewers. © Dont mind therm;' 
said Johnson to the complaining author. ¢ Where 
is the advantage of a man having a great deal o; 
money, but that the loss of a little will not hurt 
him? And where is the advantage of a man 
having a great deal of reputation, but that the 
loss of a little will not hurt hira? You can bear ite’ 
At dinner, I sat between Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Goldsmith. ‘The former took the fead in con- 
versation. He instructed upon all subjects. One 
of them was drunkenness, upon which he dis- 
covered much of that original enerssy of thought 
and expression, which were so peculiar to him. 
| The anemone maritina was named by one of the 
‘company, about which naturalists have disagreed, 
whether it belonged to the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. < It is an animal ;’ said Dr. Johnson, 
for its ashes have been analyzed, and they yield 
a volatile alkali, and this we know is the criterion 
-of animal matter, as distingnished from vepcta- 
ble, which yields a fixed alkali.’ I was much 
struck with this remark; for I did not expect to 
hear a man, whose studies appeared, from his 
writings, to have been confined to moral and phi- 
lological subjects, decide so coniidently upon a 
controversy i mawal history, 


| ing questions in company.’ 


`“ 


a 


OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 


E NEEE E VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 


AND PLEAS’ D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULC’D.” 
COWPER» 


———— 


A book, which had been recently published, 
led to some remarks upon itsauthor. Dr. Gold- 
smith, addressing himself to Dr. John-cn, said, 
‘Ile appears, Doctor, from some passages in his 
book, to be one of your acquaintances.’ ¢ Yes,’ 
said Johnson, * I know him.’ ¢ Ard pray, what do 
you think of him?’ said Goldsmith, ‘¢ He is well 
enough—well enough,’ said Johnson. ‘I have 
heard,’ said Goldsmith, ‘he is much given to ask- 
¢ Yes, he is,’ said 
Johnson, * and his questions are not of the most 
interesting naturee They are such as this— 
“ Pray, Doctor, why is an apple round, and why 


| iS a pear not so?” ; 


During the time of dinner, Dr. Goldsmith ask- 
ed me several questions, relative to the manners 
and customs of the North American Indians. 
Dr. Johnson, who heard one of them, suddenly 
interrupted him, and said, * There is not an In- 
dian ia North America, who would have asked 
such a foclish question.’ ¢ I am sure,’ said Goid- 
smith, ‘there is not a savage in America, that 
would have made so rude a speech to a gentle- 
man.’ 

After dinner, he was dran intoa dispnte with 
c citizen of London, abaut the riot, which had 

“om place. a short time Loose, In St. Coorjee’s 
iclds, and the well-known steps, that were tehen 
by the British coverament toquch it. Tbe citi 
zen condemned ihe congictol goverament, avery 
harsh terms, ane said that Colonel had 
declared he woui have suppressed the riot, with- 
onturing a gun, or kuling aman. That may 
bz,’ satd ior. JeLnson, some men bave a knack in 


T regret, that I cannot gratify you, by detailing 
the whole of the Doctor's conversation, during 
the course of the day. [should not have ven- 
tured, atter the lapse of nearly four-and-twenty 
years, to have givea you the above, from my 
memo: y, had they not been impressed wpon it, 
by my having occasionally related them since, 
amcng my frieads. 

With great regard, I am, 

dear Siy 
your sincere friend, 

Benyamin Rusa. 
22d April, 1793, | 


Mr. James Abercrombie. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 


REVIEW. 


“ Nature Displayed, in her nigite of tcaching language 
do. man, adapicd to the Preach: ty NL G. Difivf, 
Of Pàilad-lkia, in two volumes, Sco, ffies 300. 
Printed oy T. L. Pioavnman and T. S. Manning, 


a 
r 


All ckorts to improve or simplify the science 

cr ee a . i ki . . 1 
oi eaucation, shouid be viewed by tie public, wita 
an eye of gratitude, and by the critic, whose 


y Guick-sistited penetration may detect errors and 
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false notions, wud whose business and duty it is, 
to expose ther, with an cye of indulgence. Lhe 
hope ofexper:: ncing these. if not of meeting wiih 
success or reviard, notwithstanding the frequent 
examples of failure, sufficiently accounts for the 
numerous Werks. publishedon education. There- 
fore, and because the work before us ts rot writ 
ten in the vernacular tongue of the author, we be- 
gan to peruse, with favourable -sentin.ents, the 
arduous ondor. xing of “ Nature Dispiayed.” 
When, afer a minute attention to the subject, it 
was discovered that, instead of beving the unplea- 
Sant task of combatting a system, founded on 
faise principles, we have the pleasing epportus 
nity of announsciag to the pudiic a work. replete 
with originality and profound simplicity of 
thought, which, when suficicntly understood, 
bias fair to be uf extunsive benefit to society. 

The followin analysis of the work may ena- 
ble the reader to judge how well this opinicn of 
its merit may be unded. 

The title ofihe cork, with the appropriate mot- 
toes, from Locke, Condiliac, and Sicordcnly, give, 
at once, an idea of the plan, pursued by the writer, 
very diferent onà from that universelly adopted. 
By these, it issen, he proposes toe tuition ofa 
languange wee srhettont Gia pesrible hy aweans 
of Nature's method, exemplified in the never- 
filing progress of childr-n, in the acquisition of 
thei native tongue, that is to say, without the in- 
cumbrance of the tedious processes of grammars 
and exercise books, | | 

We must here confess, that, owing to early 
prejudices in favour of the former uethod of ine 
struction, we were strongly prepossessed apuinst 
the mode of teaching a language, without the as- 
sistance of grammar; and it was notoili we had 
read the preliminary discourse of the work, in 
which the author completely unfolds his doctrines 
with a scrupulous atiention. that we cmbraced it, 
and felt an unxicus desire it should be generally 
adopted. We, therefore, bey cave torccomaend 
the reading of (ais part cfihe work, gag who Tray 
be of opinion, hata graminsristhe Cost book to be 
pet in the hands of those, destroys of acguiring a 
lansuage, vith which they may be as yet unac- 
quaintcd. ifthey co pot become coavincedhy this, 
they Wil at icast be pleased wetivthe elecant sim- 
plicity of the stvie, and the Inecnuliy of his me- 
thods woichlast, being entirtiy acdrcesed to mie- 
Mory, a faculiy of the mind, Whten every humai 
veibg (with the exception of Sdists) is blessed 
with, is most certainly adapted to every cupacily. 

The fust voiuine is divided into four paris. 
three of wotch are Vocabularies of words and of 


Dhrases; the dust is a cohicctlon of familiar and 


momauical phrases, woieh probably could not oe 
introduced among the phrases uf tiie Vocubula- 
Picse 

The first vocabulary is a vocabulary cf nouns, 
which are clussea according to the order of hu- 
man wants? viz. oF hunger thirst. Wart of cloth- 
ing, habitation, &c. ‘This, itis ackbowicdsred, is 
a very ingenious elassiicaŭon, 2s wordi undoubt- 
edly the most necessary, are thereLy presented 
first to the memory, which arust rou y Bor atate 
and abridge the acuuistiion of alang 


sou, ge 
vm Ge 


394 


This extensive vocabulary, containing about 
two thousand nouns, very properly conclude with 
the terms of war, fortifications, and transaction? 
relative thereto. Each noun is placed in the 
margin, with its gender carefully affixed, and has 
a particular appropriate phrase separated from 
the first, by a perpendicular line; and this phrase 
is such as may be often used in the social com- 
munication amongst the French, and in which 
the true genius and idiom of that language are 
displayed. 


The two other vocabularies have also similar 
phrases. 

The second vocabulary comprehends the num- 
bers, the principal adjectives, and abstract nouns. 
In this, the order of the human wants is not (the 
numbers excepted) as in the first, observed. The 
reason of this, with regard to the adjectives, seems 
obvious. As they, for the greater part, receive 
the law ofthe noun, in respect to gender, a classt- 
fication of them, aocording to their manner of 
forming their feminine gender, appears to have 
been judiciously preferred. And, as each class 
of adjectives is sufficiently numerous, it follows, 
that the learner will naturally acquire, by rote or 
analogy, like Frenchmen themselves, the faculty 
of forming the feminine gender of adjectives. 
agreeably to the genius of the language. 
~ The abstract nouns are classed in alphabetical 
order, from an impossibility of classing them dif- 
ferently. If it be asked, why the abstract nouns 
have been placed in the train of adjectives, instcad 
of that of the nouns, I answer, it appears to be the 
most natural method that covld have bren adopt- 
ed, since he has proved, in his secend volume, 
pages 31 und 32; that the adjective is the natura! 
generator of the abstract noun. This being ad 

mitted, an acquaintance with the foi mer, must, of 
necessity. precede that of the latter. 


The third vocabulary COM mpise ses a series of 
words of the greatest iniportance’o learners ofa 
angusge These have been denominated, by the 
author, from the part they perform in speech. 
€ words, forming the link or completion of sense, 
between the otber parts of speech.” They are 
pronouns of all ‘kinds, articles, prepositions, ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, &c. Much judgment and 
knowledge of fanaa has been displayed in the 
formation of this vocabulary. Indeed, it may be 
elearly perceived by this arrangement and the 
classifica‘ion of these words, that the author is a 
practical metaphysician. We have found in this 
collection a number of expressions, the meaning 
whereof, though they do often occur in the 
French. could not be obtained through the me- 
dium of any of the French and English dictiona- 
rics. 

Such familiar phrases as the author could have 
no opportunity of illustrating, in the preceding 
vacabularies, together with the idioms and idiom- 
atical phrases, or modes of expressions, peculiar 
to the French language, cooclude the first vo- 
lume. In order to collect the latter, the author in- 

. forms us, he has perusedabove five hundred differ- 
ent plays. Itisc.nceived that. if idioms are to be 
met with in any books. the author bas made the 
most judicious choice for his purpose. as prose 
comedies may be pusty entutled the picture of ci- 
vilized hfe, in all its chequered scenes. A great 
advantage arises from the idioms having been 
thus selected; it supplies the learner with a key 
for completely untoiding French plays, and there- 
by insures to those who give a prefercuce to such 
works, the certainty of the acqmisitiun of the 
French language. fluently, as it is spoken. 

The manner of using this book, which consti- 
tutes ihe method, ts extr mely simple, and truly 
adapted to every capacity.” It consists in teach- 
ing the three vocabularies, and -the familiar 


° Asitis supposed therc Can he no a a without 
memory. 


+ eee 


following this plan, with perseverance, for two or 


-torender these observations useful, a list of these 


Josophers of them before they are mace gran- 
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phrases noticed at the same time; that is to say, 
the scholar is to learn daily a lesson in each of 
them, proportionate to his retentive faculty. By 


three months, we are fully persuaded, that every 
one, endowed with a tolerable memory, and mak- 
ing the French language the principal object of 
study, must acquire the whole of the frst volume, 
which contains a complete phraseology of the 
French language; and the wonder that so many 
phrases are to be obtained in so short a time, will 
cease, upon considering, that the first phrases, 
these being the only difficult ones, comprise more 
or less of those which follow. 

While the phrases are thus committed to me- 
mory, the verbs, being the link words, as there 
can be no phrase without them, are not to be 
neglected; for, besides the four lessons above 
mentioned, a fifih, beginning with the verbs in 
the second volume, and comprising all their res- 
pective conjucations, is to be learned. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the second 
volume, we shall say a few words on the English 
phrases. There are a number of these phrases, in 
which the idiom of the English language has 
been either disregarded, or in which it has dege- 
nerated into cant. Others. that do not correspond 
exactly with the French, and a few, that might, 
with propriety. have been suppressed. In order 


phrases has been transmitted to the author, On 
the French phrases, not trusting to our knowledge 
of that language, several gentlemen, conversant 
in it. who have been consulted. assured us, all 
these are genera'ly in use in social communica- 
tion. and all conformable, except in two or three 
instances, to the true genius of the language. It is 
to be observed, that the author has judiciously 
adonted Voltaire’s orthegraphy, which greatly 
facilitates the pronunciation of those phrases, not 
to be committed to memory, till the pronuncias 
tion ofeach of them has been acquired, by hear- 
ing from the mouth of a person, provouncing 
with the true French accent. 


The second volumce is divided into two sections. 
The first is entitled t The Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, and the second, * Syntax made easy.’ 

The author appears convinced, with several 
eminent writers, that the best grammar, instead 
of beginning with definitions and rules, should 
rather begin with a philosophical analysis of the 
parts of speech, as these must necessarily com- 
prehend the history of the rise and progress of 
language, and consequently, some metaphysical 
notions. 


This opinion is calculated to stagger those, in 
whose minds the term grammar, is associated, 
with childhood. What! they will say, make phi- 


marians? No: that part of the volume is short, 
but not adapted to the capacity of chHdren ; for few 
things indeed ure adapted to their tender age, and 
grammar itself, even deprived of philosophy, its 
life and ornament, has never been one of these; 
fora knowledge of grammar embraces a compes 
tent acquaintance of language and its beauties, 
that children can never be possessed of; as, to 
have this, they must have read, with reflection, 
(which is an absurd supposition). the authors 183. 
which these beauties are displayed. It enters not 
into our plan, to dwell. at present, on this interest- 
ing topic. The inquiring reader is therefore re- 
ferred toan ingenious essay on, the subject, in 


$ the Gazette of the United States, or in the Daily. 


Advertiser, by Mr.J. Mackie, ofthis city, in which 
thisnew doctrine is established on the firmest basis. 

By considering that language is the instru- 
raent of aur thoughts. that t is as Necessary to 
the faculty of thinking, as numbers are to calcu- 
lation, we shall decom it of the preatest impor- 
cance ta become acquuated with the farnalion. 


of if. The idea required the sign, and the sign, 
in its turn, rendered the idea frunful; hence, the 
connection of grammar with mctaphysics, which 
may be termed the science of ideas. This sufti- 
ciently accounts forthe author’s touching on me 
taphysics, in the very beginning of the Philoso- 
phy of Language, and for his introducing an ana- 
lytical table of the faculties of the mind, while it 
also proves him well versed in that un perant 
science. 

In dividing that part of bis work into conver- 
sations, it will be seen he has adopted the lively 
and interesting mode of treating a subject, first 
introduced by the famows Socrates. 

In page the first and second, he presents us 
with the following passage : 


f 


t ScnoLaRr. What are words? 

Master. The signs ofour ideas and thoughts 
that is to say, they serve to represent our ideas 
and thoughts. 

S. What do you call an idea? 

M. The image or representation of an object 


or quality in the mind. 


S. How are objects represented in the mind? 
M. By the sensations or impressions they 
make on any of the five senses or organs, which 
the wise Disposer of all things bestowed on man, 
to enable him to come to the knowledge of exter- 
nal objects. Those sensations, kept up and present 
to the recollection, are ideas; we connect ahem 


' with words, without which, ideas, alternately rising 


and vanishing on the mind, would leave no more 
vestige on the brain, than the transient waves of 
a flood leare on the eye.’ 


In pages 25 and 27, are found the following ree 
marks on the adjective: : 


‘S. What is an adjective? 

M. A word joined to a noun, to signify that 
the object, represented by the noun, is possessed 
of some quality or property ; as, a round table, une. 
table ronds ; a red coat, un habitreuge : the words 
round and red are adjectives, because they denote 
the fivure and colour of the objects table and 
Coat. : 

S. What gave rise to the use of adjectives ? 

M. The comparison ef objects. which more or 
less resembled, er differed from one another. 
When man wantcd to impart this resemblance 
or difference to his neighbour, he had, at first, 
no particular terms for the purpose; but, inspired 
by his wants, he bapnily and naturally came to 
introduce into lauzuave a new kind of words, 
which have been called adjectives, a word de- 
rived from the Latin adectus, which means added 
to. 

S. Could adjectives be dispensed with? 

M. No: for without themy language would no 
longer exist. Nouns would only represent objects, 
disrobed ofall their guauties. properties, forms and 
actions, Which render them so highly interesting 
in the communication ef our sentiments. With 
out the assistance of adjectives, the loveliest ob- 


. jects of nature would sink into ind: ference, and 


the finest subjects of imagination would be com 
signed to oblivion; we should, in fact, be deprived 
of the faculty of reasoning, asthe mere repetition 
of solitary words, to represent certain objects, 


' would be of no avail to express any of the concep- 


tions of the human mind. 

The simplicity of language is divine and admb 
rable; aud, as there is sume relation between ar 
object and. its qnalities, which Bow from the very. 
nature of the object itself, the adjective may alse 
be saidto. be derived froin the noun, as the latter 
gave rise to the former. 

S. Favour me with some further explanatiom 


on this subject. 


M., By all means. Some objects possess qua- 
litics in snch an eminent degree, that the verf 


moquiien ef ikem coaveys.tathe mind the idea of 


those qualities. For instance, as a mountain is 
a very siriking emblem of height and magnitude, 
& person, who would inform his companions that 
he had sgen a very tall or gigantic man, would 
have said that he had seen a mountain man; for, 
had he used the word (all, to convey that idea, he 
would not have been understood, until he had ex- 
plained to them the meaning, which he intended 
to convey by this word. He was, therefore, in 
order to make himself intelligible, obliged to re- 
sortto a noun, which was already associated, in 
their minds, with his prototype; or, suppose he 
were desirous of extolling the beauty of a fine 
woman, he might happily express himself, by say- 
ing, that hershape was an arrow, (meaning straight 
or slender) her complexion, snow, (meaning 
white) that her eyes were Acaven, (that is,.blue) 
her cheeks, roses, (red) and her lips cherries or 
strawherrice, (Meaning ruddy.). 

‘ S. By what means would he have rcpresented 
a gentle and docile child? 

M. Probably by the word lamb; as, a /amè 
child.: But this is a very imperfect mode of ex- 
pressing the quality. The idea of size, conveyed 
by the word mountain, is far superior to that of 
the tallest man, No woman’s complexion, how- 
ever fair, has ever equalled the matchless white 
of snow. 

‘Such nouns asat first, gave to savage man a 
rude idea of the qualities, discovered in certain 
things. were gradually replaced, when he came to 
aim at precision, by the words now called adjec- 
tives, which were nothing but nouns themselves, 
that had undergone various modifications, the 
better to distinguish the quality from the objects, 
whieh man, by comparing them, in order to dis- 
cover thcir relations, had learned to separate or 
abstract from them. This alteration in the noun, 
tu signify the quality, greatly improved the faculty 
of thinking; as. by this méans, different names 
were given to different things, order and regulari- 
ty began to be established in the understanding 
of man, and this was the result of the faculty, 
ealled abstracuon, by which alone mankind are 
placed so far above the brute creation.’ 


All the ideas of-the author are not always as 
phrlosopbicil as the above, and the light of reason 
is sommetinies supplied by the pg linimerings ofcon- 
Jecture, such are observed in his highly ingenious 
hy pothesis, concerning the mannerin which gen- 
ders for inanimate things have been introduced 
into those lauguages, which admit of them. 


«e M. Man, being of an inventive, scrutinizing 


genius, and giving name» to the objects of his 
wants, must have early observed, that nature had 
divided his own species into two sexes, the male 
and female: and herdivision would not have been 
respected, had he called the temale by the same 
name as his fellow man, or, in other words, had 
he given the appellation of man to woman. He 
therclure soon devised aterm, by which the fe- 
male of his species was to be designated, and thus, 
he called her woman, feinme. 

But animals. alo had their sex. The cow, 
that supplica him with wholesome and nutritious 
milk; and the sheep, that defended him from the 
Inclemencies of winter, with her warm fleece, 
were severally entiticd to distinct names, for the 
discrimination of their sex; and man, inspired 
With reason, and actuated by gratitude, formed 
the judicious and Jaudabl. distinction. With re- 
spect to apltals, Jess important to him, or less 
worthy his attention, he was not so particular; 
and instead of imposing a name on the female, en- 
tirely aifferent from that of the male, he framed 
a specific name forthe former, by a slight charge 
in the termination of the latter, as, in French. 
from the masculine terms, chat, a cat ; chien, a dog ; 


louh, a wolf; he derived the femiunings, chacce, 


Ohicnnc, louve, 
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Nothing appears more reasonable than this 
distinction, which the God of Nature has wisely 
marked, by drawing, with an unerring hand, the 
sexual line. But man soon deviated from the 
path of reason, in rendering every object, even 
the inanimate things of his own creation, male 
ər female, by arranging their names in the class 
of masculine or feminine nouns. The cause of 
thiserroneous principle in language may be thus 
accounted for: in the infant state of society, 
when his condition was precarious and circum- 
scribed, the sex ofall animals could not be disco- 
vered. Some, that were dangerous and terrific 
to him, he carefully avoided; some, that viewed 
bim with dread, sought the deepest recesses of 
the forest for safety: and ophers, expressing their 
fear, with fluttering pinions, launched into the 

-vast regions of the air, far beyond his observation. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles in the road to 
improvement; and, as no law of nature nor intel- 
Jectual exertion could direct him, in his course, 
such was the ardour of his inclination to use the 
faculty of speech, now become iamiiiar, that he 
gave names to animals of the same species; asif 
conscious that they were all absolutely maies or 
females. This will account for the elephant, 
leopard, bear, rat, &c. having, for instance, the 
name of the male only, in French; and for the 
panther, wasp, adder, mouse, &c. having no dis- 
criminating name for the male species. ‘Thus, 
were fear and weakness the authors of error. By 
judging teo hastily, the mind was misled; and 
man, in early society, leaving the path of nature, 
to take that of caprice, and easily biassed in his 
judgment. erred new so much, as to impose 
Dames even on inanimate things, as if they had 
been of the male or female sex.’ 

lithe hypothesis of Harris, &c. which he com- 
bats, be not well founded, the discerning reader 
will not, perhaps, think the above much better. 
He, however, finds the means of explaining by it 
in what manner the English language came to 
be deprived of gender for inanimate things, and 
forms thereby a contrast with the other Ñuro- 
pean languages. 

© Here, perhaps, it may be thought well worth 
spending some time in inquiring, why the Eng- 
lish language shouid stand alone among those of 
Europe, m assigning neither the masculine nor 
feminine gender to inanimate objects. The 
hazarding a few conjectures on this subject 
appears to methe more necessaty, when ‘it 
is considered, that such grammarians, as have 
discovered the greatest aculencss in their re- 
searches, have passed it by, in silence. 

To explain tins singular deviation from the na- 
ture of other Janguages, I shall have recourse to 
teat fraittul principle of the progress of the hu- 
man mind. called the association of ideas. W ho- 
ever is acquainted with the English. knows, that 
by the help of the pronouns de and sie, prefixed 
to certain nouns of animals, the male or female 
thereof ure clearly denominated; thus they say, a 
he or she cat; a de orshe goat; a he or she wolf, &c. 

In the ongin of the knglish language, there 
>was no room for error, as we have shewn there 
‘was in those lenguages, that impose genders on 
the names of things; as, when giving names to 
-animals, the framersolf this language were always 
able to make such names masculine or feminine, 
Ly the addition of those monosyllabic terms; 
terms, that were, perhaps, first devised, to express 
an idea of sexuality. Whenever it was necessa- 
ry to impose names on things without sex. in 
speaking of them, they could never have made 
use of tne words Ae or she; fur these words having 
bern placed before nouns of animals, to desig- 
nate sexuality, in the begiuning, could not fail to 
awaken inthe mind the idea of one o1 other sex. 
Natural good sense, as yet unimpaired, could not 
think of employing them, when discoyrsjng ol 
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things without sex. The genivs of invention 
direcied y reason, and stimulated by necessity 
discovered the wora it.’ 

The limits of this paper will not admit of more 
quotations ;. suffice it to say, that many ingenious 
ideas, but some of these, perhaps. too fanciful to 
be seriously adopted, beam through his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of lunguaye. 

The inquiring reader is referred, for these, to 
the conversations and notes on the noun, article, 
pronoun, veros, &c. 

To give, at one view, to those, unacquainted 
with tie work, an idea of the author's system on 
language, it may be observed. that he admits but 
one fundaniental part of speech, the noun, which, 
he attempts to prove, generated the other parts 
of speech. According to his doctrine, their ge- 
neration took place in the following minner. 

The noun generated the adjective; the adjece 
tive, in its turn, generated the abstract noun; the 
articles and pronouns draw their origin from 
nouns. With regard to the verb, itis the name 
for respiration or existence, and there is Lut one, 
the verb est. “Lhe verbs, called adjective, in the 
brench language, are, by a decomposition, proved 
to be composed of that verb, in its other termina- 
tions, and of the adjectives active, or of the parti- 
ciple present. With regard to the preposition, 
the author agrees with Horne Tooke, concerning 
its origin. He admits of but one conjunction, 
that is, et, which p: ceeds from the verb être, and 
endeavours to prove that every other word, called 
conjunclion, receives its conjunctive force from 
this. Such is the very ingenious system of gram- 
mar, displayed in the * Philosophy of Language,’ 
supported by such reasonings and illustrations, 
as render it not easy to be overturned, 

This part of the volume would, from the above, 
appeur almost useless to the American pupil, for 
the purpose of learning French, were not those 
metaphysical assquisitiuns blended with many 
useful particulars relative tothe French language 
and especially with the conjugation of verbs; 
which last. it is thought, is the most analytical 
and extensive, ever presented to the consideration 
of the learner. It is said, some respectable 
French teachers have refused to adopt his system 
of conjugation, owing to the change Af the names 
of the tenses: 1 do not conceive such an objection 
to have the least weight. For, if a language 
should be lezrned by memory, which few will dee 
ny, what odds can it make, if a few terms, which 
appear, on close examination, very judiciously ex- 
pressive of the use of the tenses, be added to so 
many words and phrases, that mast indispensably 

‘be committed to memory. 

The Syntax ofthe French language concludes 
the second volume. Jt appears justly entitled to 
what the editar of the Literary Magazine has said 
of it: ‘itcontains’ says the writer, a body ofin- 
struction, digested in a more luminous method, 
and comprehending a greater number of parti- 
culars, than are found in any work extant’ To 
tuis well-written eulogium, it may be added, that 
the subject is sometimes presented in a point of 
view, 30 fiquanty that the dryness of grammatical] 
matter is bere seen tu excite an interest, that few 
could think it capable of. This part of the work 
is, according to the author's principles, to be at- 
tended to, when the first volume has been pre= 
viously committed to memory. His reasons for ` 
i: are so well developed‘in his preliminary dis- 
course, that the reader is referred to it. 

Finally, we conclude, that those who peruse 
‘Nature Displayed,’ with attention, will agree 
with us, that it has much origival.ty and much 
merit, while it promisés such utility to society, 
(as the principles are applicable to all langu ges) 

| that the laws of the old world will probably be 
lost in those of the new, in teaching this impor» 


| tant branch of literature. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 
í [ Continued. } 


Of the domestic manners and petty habits of 
Langhorne, few particulars have been recorded. 
His private character appears to have been very 
amiable and respectable. All his contempora- 
ries bear testimony to his candour, probity, li- 
berality of sentiment, and amiable benevolence. 
Tenderness, in every sense of the word, seems tq 
have been his -peculiar characteristic. He had 
from his childhood, as he himself informs us, a 
remarkable turn for retirement; and frequently 
walked, when he was very young, tivo miles from 
home, to a solitary place, whose shady privacy 

aided contemplation. ‘The romantic aspect of 
his native country eprobably added to this inno- 
cent enthusiasm; and the rude contrast of rocks, 
and woods, and waters, impressed something of 
their own wild irregularity on his imagination. 
His poems abound with images and descriptions 
connected with the place of his nativity. In 
his Fable of the Garden Rose and the Wild 
Rose, the recollection of the scenes of thoughtless 
gaiety and puerile amusement, which he had 
long forsaken, restored to his mind the pleasing 
images which were connected with them, and re- 
kindled, in some measure, that enthusiasm which 
they first cherished and inspired. 

Enon's wild and silent shade, 

Where oft my lonely youth was laid, 

What time the woodland genius came, 

And touch’d me with his holy flame— 

Or, where the hermit Belou leads 

Her waves through solitary meads, 

And only feeds the desert ilower, 

W here once she sooth’d my slumbering hour ; 

Or, rous’d by Stanmore’s wintry sky, 

She wearies echo with her crv— a 

Wiere Eden’s fairer waters flow 

By Milton’s bower, or Osty’s crow, 

Or Brockley’s alver shaded cave; 

Or, winding rounu the druid’s grave, 

Silently glide with pious fear, 

To sound his holy slumbers near—— 


When he resided in London, and became a 
writer of celebrity, his company was very ear- 
nestly solicited ; and he became as much cistin- 
guished for his social and convivial spirit, as for 
the force of his genius, and the amiable simpli- 
city of his manners. He is recoilected to have 
been a very constant visitor at the Burton Ale- 
house,the sign of the Peacock, in Gray’s-Inn Lance, 
where he is supposed to have taken too liberally 
that substitute for the Castalian fountain. which 
the house supplied. Jlis manner of living in the 
country was genial and elegant: and he died, 
much lamented by his brother justices and con- 
vival friends, E 

As a prose writer few of his compositions have 
obtained much popularity, though they afford 
such pregnant proofs of genius, taste, ond learn- 
ing, as render them in gencral deserving more 
attention than they have hitherto received. 

His Letters on Relivious Reticement are acd- 
dressed to alady of good sense and fine accom- 
plishments, but unbappily a little rinctured with 
enthusiasm, and toc'ined to that sort of melancho- 
ly and aversion to the rational pleasuces uf socie- 
ty, Which naturcliv wiises from misteken appre- 
hensions of the Supreme Being, and the absurd 
pouon of divine impulses and ianinations. 
They contain a variety of strising arguments and 
observations, clothed in elegant and pathetic 
Janguege, not line sue flowery style of alarvey 
though applied lo a very opposite purpose. 

His Souyvman and Almena is one of ihe most 
poplar of his performances. In invention, ori- 
ponte, and msterest, 101s inferior tothe Raselas 
of iis. foonron, and the Almoran and lamet 
of Dr. ilawkesworth, The desten and tend- 
ency of the story are more commendable than | 
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the execution. In venturing to sport in the 
flowery fields of fiction, he has sometimes 
forgotten the poet’s precept, convenientia fingere. 
In the composition, few strong marks of the 
eastern style, or manners are visible; but the 
defects of the style, though in general easy and 
elegant, is compensated by tbe useful instruction 
it conveyse The design of the tale is perfectly 
chaste and moral, tending te confirm the habits of 
virtue, and to inspire us with a confidence in 
Providence. 

In his Effusions of Friendship and Fancy, he 
has ventured intothe pleasant province of humour; 
in which, if he does not make such a distin- 
guished figure as Sterne, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that few have succeeded in the art of a- 
greeable trifling. The second volume contains 
a variety of ingenious criticisms, and remarks 
on the study of poetry, addressed to Mr. Cart- 
wright, which evince his abilites as a classical 
scholar, and his good taste in polite Jiterature. 

His Theodosius and Constantia is founded on 
the unfortunate love tale told in the “ Spectator,” 
No 164. The design of the work is to inculcate 
many of the great duties of natural and revealed 
religion, and the practice of some of the most 
amiable virtues of private life. The merit of this 
moral and entertaining Correspondence is very 
considerable. ‘The letters are written in a polite 
and pleasing style, though his manner is too poet- 
ical for prose composition; his language too 
flowery, too luxuriant, and in some places tou 
finely polished for epistolary writing; in which 
art should never ‘want ease, nor elegance lose 
sight of nature. 

His Sermons are in general animated, elo- 
quent, and pathetic compositions ; but they are 
sometimes more verbose, diffuse, and affected, 
than a polished taste can patiently endure. They 
have been severely censured by Mr. Mainwaring 
in the preface to his “ Sermons,” 8vo, 1780 ; 
where speaking of specimens of false pathos, he 
refers to sermons “ by writers of little judgment 
and no genius—to those of Dr Langhorne in 
particular, and of the Methodists in general, 
where the instance, of false pathos are so numc- 
rous, and so easy to be found, that I think it 
needless to quote them.” Again: “ Although 
‘method cannot be too exact, it may be too studi- 
ously displayed. There are sermons of the first 
merit, in all other respects, that may justly be 
compared to fine skeletons, in which the bones, 
muscles, and sinews, are fashioned, arranged, and 
adjusted, in the most perfect manner; but a 
composition of this sort, though ever so consum- 
mate for its strength and symetry, can only be 
pleasing to the eye of a virtuoso. The extreme 
opposed to this is the loose soft texture of Dr. 
Langhorne’s stvle.” 

His Memoirs of Collins, though general and 
scanty, are elegantly written; and the Observa- 
tions on his Genius and Writings, though some- 
times slight and nugatory, are commoniy just and 
pertinent, and always lively and ingentous. 

Hiis Letters ou the Eloquence of the Pulpit, 
contain few observations that are new or striking ; 
but tue composition 1s more close and pure than 
the generality of his prose writings. 

In his Frederick and Piarainond, there is a 
liberality, as well «asa rectitude of sentiment, 
which meritsthe highest praise ; but neither the 
concuct of the dialugue nor che styie are com- 
mendible. 

His Letters between St, Eevremond and Wailer, 
are in general characteristic and elegant, and do 
cqual credit to his taste and judgment, 

Oi Plutarch's Lives, the translators have given 
a version that aap y suppiies the aefects or that 
travslaiion to watch Dryden Jent his glorious 
paue, Written, as he himself acknowledges, by as 
many hands as there were hives. It had indeed 


been corrected in the editions, 1727 and 1758, 
with great Jearning and abilitty, as far at cor- 
rection was cossible; but the cast and complex- 
ion could only be improved by a rew work, which 
has becn exccuted by the poctica) brothers, with 
an elegance. fidelity, spirit, and precision, that 
merit the highest praise, and must forever pre- 
clude the necessity of a subsequent version. 
The Life of Plutarch is well written; and the 
Notes are very valuable. 

His translation of Denina’s Dissertation on the 
Ancient Republics of italy, is an accession to En- 
glish literature, that has received an additional 
value from his Original Notcs and Observaticns. 

As a poet his compositions are distinguished 
by undoubted marks of genius, a fine invagin- 
ation, anda sensible heart. Imagery and en- 
thusiasm, the great essentials of poetry, inspirit 
all his wort.s. and place them fur ubove the strain 
of vulgar compositions. The tenderness of love, 
and the soft language of compiaint. were adapted 
to his genius, as wel! as elevation of thought, 
opulence of imagery, and the highest beauties of 
poetry. But the qualities for which he is chiefly 
distinguished, are imagination. pathos and sim- 
plicity, animated sentiment, opulence of allusion, 
warmth and vivacity of expression, and melodi- 
ous versification. His sentimental productions 
are exquisitely tender and beautiful; his descrip- 
tive compositions show a feeling heart and a 
warm imagination ; and his lyric pieces are preg- 
nant with the genuine spirit of poetical enthusi- 
asm; but his style, in the midst of much splen- 
dour and strength, is sometimes harsh and ob- 
scure, and may be censured as deficient in ease 
and distinctness. His chief fault is redundant 
decoration, an affectation of false and unne- 
cessary ornament. He is not always contented 
with that concise and simple language which is 
sufficient to express his sentiments, but is tempt- 
ed to indulge im superfiuous diction, bythe fascina- 
ting charms of novelty or harmony. By giving 
way to the luxury of words and immoderate em- 
bellishment, he sometimes, though rarely, violates 
smplicity, aud becomes unavoidably inaccurate 
and redundant. His sentiments, however, are 
always just, often new, and generally striking. 
A great degree of elegance and classical sim- 
plicity’ runs through all his compositions ; and 
his descriptions of nature, rural imagery, pictures 
of private virtue and pastoral innocence, have a 
judicious selection of circumstances, a graceful 
plainness of expression, and a happy mixture of 
pathos and sentiment, which mark the superior 
poet. ; : 

His Death of Adonis is a classical and spirited 
version ofone of the most beautiful pastoral poems 
of antiquity. The diction is easy and elegant, 
and the numbers musical and Bowing. 

The Poem to the Memory of Mr. Handel 
may be considered as the genuine and animated 
wailings of pociry, who deplores her sister's loss 
in Handel, in very elegant and hamonious verse. 
here is a considerable variety in the numbers, 
whichare happily adapted to the subject, and mod- 
ulated with a judicious correspondence to the 
images and the sentiments. In the passage begin 


ning I feel, I feel the sacred impulse, &e. the 


pauses and cadences of the numbers are so nerv- 
ously sweet and mutable, that it must revive the 
idea of a fine band in every relisher of music. 
The Ode to the River Eden is very pretty and 
fanciful. The stanza extcnds to ten lines of 


eight syilables, except the tenth, which, sinking 


into six, changes the cadence ugreeably enough. 
The expression, laughing wing, in the fourth 
stanza, is a bold, but very pardonable experi- 
ment in metaphorical language. Of the Hyman 
to Hope, the versifiestion is smooth, the diction 
elegant, the imayery agreeable, and the senti- 
ment is mostly simple aud pathetic. The Vice- 


t 


roy praises Lord Halifax with truth and delicac Ys j 


but little poetry. 
[To be continued.) 
ed 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
- ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
(Concluded. } 


Of the Style of a Journalist. 


As to the style of a Journalist, Payle is, per- 
haps, the best model, if you require one; he is 
the most profound logician that ever wrote; the 
But in his 


Only compiler possessed of taste. 
sty le, always clear and natural, there is too much 
Negligence, too great inattention to propriety, 
too much inaccuracy. He 1s diffuse, it is true, 
“he enters into conversation with his reader, like 
Montagne; and, in that respect, he charms 
every one; but he abandons himself to a negli- 
sence of style, and to trivial expressions of loose 
conversation; and thus he otten disgusts’ the 
man of taste. 

I give you an example of this: it is the article 
Abelard in his Dictionary, ‘ Abelard,’ says he 
t ‘was more amused by feeling and kissing his 
pupil, than by explaining an author to her.’ He 
3S too familiar with such faults, do not imitate 
him. 

Wul chef-d’ceure par vous ecrit jusqu’aujourd hui, 

Ne vous donne le droit de failler comme lui. 


Never employ a new word, unless it be neces- 
sary, intelligible, and sonorous. New ideas, par- 
ticularly in natural philosophy, require new ex- 
pressions. But to substitute in the place of an 
usual word, another word, which has only the 
merit of novelty, does not enrich the language, 
but corrupts it. The age of Lewis XIV merits 
respect from Frenchmen, because the authors of 
that age speak no other language than that which 
constituted the glory of those illustrious yeais. . - 
One of the greatest defects in the works of this 
century is the confusion of style, and particularly 
the so prevalent desire to speak of the sciences as 
we would talk of them in familiar conversation. I 
see books, on the most serious subjects, tarnished 
by expressions, which scem to be aflectedly re- 
fined with regard to the subject, but which are, 
in truth, low and trivial. For example, Nature 
pays the costof this expense. We must place to 


the account of Roman vitriol a merit for which we 


do honour to antimony. Adieu the knowledge of 
curves, if we neglect calculation,’ &c. 

This defect has an estimable origin, we dread 
pedantry; we wish to embellish dry subjects; 
but, zn vitium ducit culpae fuga, si carct arte, I 
think that all discreet persons prefer a heavy 
but judicious man ‘o an impertinent wit. Other 
nations do not fall into this ridiculous folly. The 
reason is tnat they have less dread tkan the 
French of being what they really are. In Ger- 
many, in England, a natural philosopher is a 
natural philosopher; in France. he wishes, more- 
over, to be witty. Voiture was the first who 
derived reputation from his familiar style. Peco- 
ple exclaimed ‘this is writing like a man of the 
world, like a courtier; this is the style of good 
company,’ The attempt was afterwards made 
to write on serious subjects in. this style of geod 
company, Which would often be intolerable in a 
leiter 

This folly has infected many works, in other 

- ‘respects reasonable, Itis attributable rather to 
indolence than to affectation; for these light ex- 
pressions without meaning. which every body 
thouchtlessly repeats, these common-place oh- 
servations, are more easily made then an rner- 
getic and elegant expression. It is not with the 
familiarity of the epistolary style, it is with the 
dignity of the style of Cicero, that we ought to 
treat of philosophy. Mallcbranche, less pure 
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nc has defended his opinions with eloquence. 


spicuity and grace. 
Purogue simillimus amni, 


after their example, 
rem verba seguuntur. 
have written with the greatest perspicuity. 


corruption will flow from two sources; one is 
the atfected Style of the authors who live in 
France; the other is the negligence of writers 
Who reside in foreign countries. The public 


lic becomes accustomed by the frequent habit 
of reading them. : 

For example, nothing is more common in the 
Razettes than this phrase: We Jearn that the 
besieging army, on such a day, should have bat- 
tered in breach ; it is reported that the two ar- 
mies should have approached each other ; instead 
of, the two armies Aave approached each other, 
the besieging army Aas battered in breach, &c. 

This faulty construction is an imitation of the 
barbarous style, which has unfortunately been 
Preserved at the bar, and in some edicts. In 
these instruments the King is made to speak a 
Gothic language. He says: it should have bcen 
represented to us, instead of, it has been repre- 
sented to us; will and pleaseth us, instead of any 
other phrase, more methodical and more gram- 
matical. This Gothic style of the edicts and 
laws is like a ceremony in which we wear antique 
dresses; but we ought not to wear them on 
other occasions. Laws should be couched in 
ordinary language, for they ought to be easily 
understood. The elegance of the institutes of 
Justinian is worthy of imitation. But how re- 
mote are we from the form and from the sub- 
stance of Roman laws! 

Authors should avoid this abuse, to whieh all 
the foreign gazettes are addicted. They ought 
to imitate the style of the sazette printed st 
Paris; it utters useful things, at least in correct 
language. 

The greater part of the literary men who write 
in Holland, where the niost extensive trade in 
books is carried on, are infected with another 
kind of barbarism, derived from the language of 
merchants: they begin to write fer contra for on 
the contraru; this firesent, instead of. this Zetter ; 
exchange instead of change or alteration. Y bave 
seen translations of excellent books filled with 
these exoressions. 
faulis should suffice to correct authors. Would 
to God it were as easy to correct the vice whieh 
daily produces so many mercenary writers, so 
meny untaithful extracts, so many falsehoods, so 
many calumnics, with which the press over- 
whelms the republic of ietters. . 

POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE POET FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THB ORATORICAL WORKE OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 
-o [Continued.] 
Ht seems to have been the destiny of Cicero 


{ to have all those to dclend who had defended 


j iuis kiud of composition; and would to God he 
esizblished truths with as much solidity, as 


Lecke, less elevated than Mallebranche, per- 
haps too diffuse, but more elegant, always ex- 
presses himself, in his own language, with per- 
His style is charming, 

In these authors you 
discover no desire to shine unseasonably, no 
points, no artifice. Do not follow them with too 
much servility, O imitatores, servum pecus?! But, 
i accumulate profound and 
Just ideas. Their words are of easy occurrence. 
Remember that those who 
have thought most correctly, are also those who 


If the French language is to be corrupted, this 


papers, and the journals, are continually infect- 
ed with improper expressions, to which the pub- 


‘The mere exposure of such 
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him ; but he was less fortunate for Milo than he 
had been for so many others. It was not that 
his cause was worse ; but we must acknowledge 
that the potitical circumstances, which had so 
much influence upon judiciary affairs, were 
not favourable to him. I have already spoken 
of the open war, which Clodius and Milo 
carried on in the midst of Rome: it was not 
doubted that one or the other must fall. Cicero 
in more than one place speaks of Clodius asa 
victim, whom he abandons to Milo. The latter 
demanded the consulate, and the forner the 
Practorship; and Clodius, who had so much in- 
terest in not seeing his enemy clothed with a 
superior Magistracy, had publicly said, with his 
ordinary impudence, that in three days Milo 
should be no more. Milo appeared determined 
to spare him as little. It was, nevertheless, a 
mere accident, and not any project, on one side 
or the other, which produced the rencounter, in 
Which Clodius perished. He was on his return 
from the country, with a train of about thirty 
Persons; he was on horseback, and Milo, who 
was on his way to Lavinium, was in his carriage 
with his wife; but his followers were more nu- 
merous, and better armed, The quarrel began: 
Ciodius, wounded, and feeling himself the weak- 
est, retired to an inn, as if to make it an asylum. 
But Milo would not lose so fair an opportunity ; 
he ordered his gladiators to force the house, and 
to kill Clodius. Ina peaceable and well ordered 
state this murder would not have been excusable; 
but when the laws have not sufficient energy to 
protect the lives of the citizens, every one returns 
to the rights of natural defence: and this was the 
case of Milo, Nevertheless, the man whom he 
had killed, was of so much consideration, that 
his relations and friends would pursue their re- 
venge for his death. Milo was accused, and this 
prosecution was, like all others at this time, an 
affair of party. Pompey, who was then the must 
powerful citizen of Rome, was not sorry that 
they had delivered him from Clodius, who re- 
spected nobody ; but, at the same time, he let it 
be perceived that he would be well picased to be 
rid of Milo, whose Character, firm and unac- 
commodating, could not fail to displease any 
one, who affected a domination. It was this 
disposition of Fompey, too generally known, 

which very much injured Milo. This cause was 

pleaded with extraordinary preparation, and be- 
fore an innumerable multitude, who filled the 

Forum. The people were mounted even upon 
the roofs to be spectators of this trial, and arm- 

ed soldiers, by the order of the consul Pompey, 
serrounded the enclosure where the judges were 
sitting, The accusers were heard in silence, 
but when Cic*ro arose to answer them, the fac- 

tion of Clodius, composed of the vilest of the s 

populace, set up a cry of fury. The orator, ac- 
customed to acclainations of another kind, was 
disconcerted: it was some time before he com- 
posed himself, end with some aiMculty made 
himself heard: but he was not abie to recover 
ts frot impression, which enfeebled all hig 

argument, and prevented him froin displaying 
all his powers. 

OF filty judves, Milo had only thirteen for 
him: all the others condemned him to exile. It 
is true that ataong the voices which were fas 
vourable to biu, tuere was one Which was more 
respectavle than all these which were not, Cato 
Was of opinion to absolve him ; and if sometimes 
they accused Cato of too much severity, he never 
was reproached with too much induleence. He 
thought that Milo had rendered service to the 
republic, by delivering it from so bad a citizen. 
This was also the opinion of Brutus, who pub. 
lished a memoir, in which he maintained that 
the destruction of Clodius was lawful. He had 
even advised Cicero not to disavow the fuci or 
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the intention, and to maintain that Milo, in wish- 
ing to. kill Clodius, and in killing him, had done 
nothing but what he ought to do. Cicero thought 
this defence too hazardous, and in that state of 
things he had reason. He took, therefore, another 
course, and avuiled himself ably of all the cir- 
cumstances of the action to prove that Clodius 
had laid in wait for Milo in the Appian way, and 
to throw all the odium of the homicide upon the 
slaves, who had acted without the order of their 
master. This discourse passes for one of his 
Master pieces, but the one that we have is not 
that which he pronounced. He wag too much 
intimidated to have so much energy. Accord- 
ingly when Milo, who supported his exile with 
great spirit, received the oration which Cicero 
sent him, and such as he has transmitted to us, 
he wrote him, ‘I thank you fer not having done 
so Well at first; if you had thus spoken, | should 
not now eat at Marseilles such fine fish.’ A 
man who received his destiny with so much 


resolution, merited the suffrages of Cato and 


Brutus. 

Although Cicero would not establish his de- 
fence upon the plan which they preposed to him, 
he nevertheless rejected it not entiely; and after 
having demonstrated, as well as he co: Id, in the 
first part of his discourse, that it was Clodius 
who was interested in the destruction of Milo, 
and that he had the design to effect it; in the 
second he goes farther, and availing himself of 
all advantages, and relating all crimes of Clodius. 
he maintains that if Milo had openly pursued 
him as a public enemy, far from deserving pun- 
ishment by the laws, he wouid have metited the 
gratitude of the Roman people. But he appears 
to me to have chosen his means like an able 
orator, when he preferred to state this assertion 
as an hypothesis, and not as a fact; it has much 
greater force. It was something too haid to 
say bluntly: I meant to kill bhim, and I have kil- 
led him; on the contrary, alter having presented 
his adversary as the aggressor, as a jyer in wait. 
one is received much more favourably, to say. 
although 1 had even aimed at his life, he had given 
me a right to take it. We speak, in such cases, 
to minds prepared, which may more easily a.- 
low themselves to be persuaded of that which 
might have revolted them at first. ‘This pio- 
gression in the ideas which we offer, and the 
impressions we wish to n:ake, is one of the se- 
crets of the art of oratory. We obtain by 
management and preparation whut we could not 
carry by mere force. But, after áll the precau- 
tions he had taken, Cicero appears to triumypt. 
when he says, ‘If at that moment Milo, holding 
in his hand the still bloody sword, had cried out. 
Romans, hear me: hear me citizens; | have kii- 
Jed Clodius; with this arm and with this steel 1 
have removed from your persons the furies of a 
miscreant, whom no bridle could restrain, ana 
the laws could no longer bind; it is by his 
death that your rights, hberty, innocence, anc 
honour, are in safety; if Milo had held this 
language, would he have had any thing to [ear 
In fact, who, at this day, does not approve him? 
Who does not think him wortby-of praise : 
Who does not think, who does not bolaly say 
that no man ever gave the Roman people 
greater cause to rejoice? Of all the triumphs 
which we have seen, none, l dare say, has 
diffused, within these walls, more jov, or pro 
mised more durable advantages. I flauer my 
self, Romans, that you and your children are 
destined to behold in “the republic the most 
happy changes: but, believe me, you woulki 
never have seen them, if Clodius bed lived. 
Every thing authorises us to hope, that, with 
such a consul as the great Pompey, this very 
year wili sce n bridle put to licentiousness, 
cypidity restrained, the laws re-established; and 
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such days of security as we now expect where 
is the man sufficiently bewildered to flatter 
himself with the hope of them in the lifetime 
of Clodius? What do l say ’——-Which of your 
domestic possessions weuld you have been able 
to promise yourselves the secure and peaceable 
enjoyment, as long as this madman could have 
supported his dommation! I have no appre- 
hensions that the public will suspect that my 
private resentments have inspired into my accu- 
sations more of violence than truth. Although 
I had more than any ether man a right to de- 
test him, nevertheless my personal hatred can- 
not exceed the universal horror which he excit- 
ed. Finally, judges. let me ask you—the question 
to be decided is concerning the death of Clodius. 
Let us imagine then, (for the supposition may for 
a moment represent us objects as if we saw the 
reality), imagine then, that they should promise 
to absolve Milo. on condition that Clodius should 
return to life—You all shudder! What then! If 
this bare idea, dead as he is, has struck you with 
terror, what would happen if he were really 
alive?” | 
(To be continued. ) 
[From The Kepertory.] 
THE CARAVANSERY. 


There is no one of the fine arts more commonly 
esteemed, or ibat possesses a more general empire, 
than poetry. In music and painting, we willingly 
acknowledge our ignorance, where it exists, and 
deem it no disgrace to be born with an indifferent 
ear, or to be unable to point out the defects and 
excellencies of a picture. But of poetry every 
man presumes to judge. and will give his opi- 
nion of an ode or tragedy, with as much confi- 
dence. as the first critic of the age. 

But, notwithstanding the general presumption, 
there are, in reality, but few, qualificd to judge 
accurately of this charming art. ‘Lo estimate 
justly the production of the Muse, requires not 
only a fine natural taste, but an extensive acquaint 
ance with elegant hteraiure, both ancicnt ane 
modern, Without these indispensable qualifica- 
tuons, we can form no correct opinion, and (hough 
we may cavil, We cannot criticise. 

From this general inability to judge accurately, 
arises the admiration, unjustly conicrred on nio- 
dern poctry, to the con:parative negicet of those 
uniivalled masters, to whom our janguage is 
chicfly indebted for its harmony and grace, No- 
velty seems to compensate for excel € ce, anu 
the short-lived poems of the day are perused with 
avidity. and praised with extravagance, while the 
standard bards are allowed to moulder on the 
shelf. Itis my intention, therefore, in this paper. 
to resture the great poets to their proper rank, 
and assign, to the rest. that station, to which their 
respective talents entitle them. 

‘Lo Milton and Shakspcare, all. I presume, are 
willing toyicld the first seat in the temple of the 
Muses; the former distinguished by his sublimity 
and learmng, the latier by his universality of ge- 
nius. l . 

The claims of Dryden and Pope to the second, 
will hardly be disputed. though it may net be so 


clear, to which of these great pocts, the palin oi 


superiority is due. Dryden may. have more ge- 
hius. but Pope has more att. Phe subjects, on 
which Dryden exercised his talents, were gene- 
rally of a temporary nature, and consequently ex- 
cite hittle interest in posteriiys Pope wrote to the 
business and bosoms. of men, and will thercfore 
be read with instruction and delight. while the 
English language lasts. Dryden is sinking into 
neglect, but Pope ts rising sdh higher in the ts- 
umation of scholars, throughout the whole civil- 
ized world. The works of Dryden bave never, I 
believe, appeared, but in their native tongue; the 


productious of Pope have been translated into eve- 


pea 


ry polished language in Europe. We respect 
Diyden for what he could Lave written; we are 
gratclul to Lope, for what he has actually per- 
formed. spr 

kı hus been fashionable, of late years, to depre- 
ciate the genius of Fope,as deficient in omginal- 
ity. But no charge can be more unfounded. Long 
b: fore be was of age, he wrote an epic poem, en- 
tirely the creature of his own imagination, and 
many other performances, which -sufficiently 
prove, that he was not wanting in fertility. These, 
his mature judgment committed to the flames, so 
that he is indebted, for this charge of deficiency 
in original genius, to his exquisite taste. What 
Pope loathed and rejected, would probably have 
been admired and extolled, by these sticklers for 
originality. 

l have often thought, that if the great critics of 
antiquity, who were must distinguished by cor- 
rect taste, could rise from their graves, and, by 
some miracle, be enabled to comprehend moder 
languages, they would pive a decided preference 
to Pope, over all the euthors of Europe. ‘Though 
Milon, in some particulars, may excel all the 
ancients, yet, his quaintness and pedantry would 
exclude him from the firat rank of classics, in 
the judgment of Horace and Quintilian. 

Thomson, Armstrong, Sommerville, Akenside, 
and Cowper, may be considered among the first 
pocts inthe second class. Or these, Thomson is 
the most pleasing, and Armstrong the most cor- 
rect. Goldsmith, Mason. Gray. and Collins, may 
possess equal, though different excellence. Gray 
is thought, by some, to have refined too much, 
and Mason is universally acknowledged to yield 
to no writer, ancient or modern, in purity of lan- 
LUURE, 

These are the authors, that ought to form and 
guide the public taste in poetry, and to whom our 

‘language t. under the greatest obliy ations. Many 
mouern versifiers may have merit, but itis of an 
inferior stamp, and entitled to little praise, beyond 
that of industry. -Cowper is the last of the Eng- 
lish poets, and since him. I know not an indivi- 
dual bard, who will probably reach posterity. 
The public, in general, are fond of novelty, and 
Incompetent to judge, Hence, every new poem 
is extolled. ia terms of extravagant encomium, by 
tne ignorance ofits admirers, and by the pariial-- 
ity of the author's friends. We. all remember 
the admiration, which Della Crusca and nis fol- 
lowsrs excited, both in England and America; 
hor did the delusion cease, until the pen of Gifford, 
like the spear of Ithu.iel, dissolved the charm, 
with its magic touch, and discovered the loath- 
some defurmities. concealed under the dazzlin 
covering of brillant phraseology. An intimate 
acquaintance with the good pocts will enable us 
to detect the faults of the bad; and Jet it be re- 
membered, that this is no trifling accomplish- 
ment, if it be true, that a good taste in liierature 
generaily leads to a correct taste in politics, mo- 
ral» and religion. 
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ON MORAL PHLELOTOMY, \A MODE OF DISCIPLINE 
l AMONG THE ROMANS. 


- Tt was a part ofthe ancient military discipline 
among the Romans, to order a delinguent to un- 
dergo phlebotomy ; and this was originally in- 
tended, as Aulus Gellius secms to think, rather 
as a remedy than a punishment, guasi minus sani 
viderentur omnes qui Ceiinguerent, with an kiea, 
that all who misbehaved were therefore to be 
considered and treated as invalids or unsound. 

I was seriously considering this method adopted 
by the wise Romans, and | could not help thinke 
ing, that the remedy might be extended to de- 
hnquents, in modern tims, and in uther proles- 
sions and employments of life as well as in the 
nlilitary.. 


. Suppose the case of a knowing young man, 
who is not easy till he has picked a quarrel, or 
distinguished himself by a nocturnal riot in a 
college, in Covent Garden, in the lobbies ‘of the 
Theatre, in the rural retreat of Vauxhall, or in a 
duel in Hyde Park. As his irregularity is usu- 
ally attributed to the warmth of his bicod, I 
should think the lancet might be used with the 
grextest probability of success. A few ounces 
quietly let out in the surgery, might prevent the 

_ effusion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the stroke of the watchman’s staff, or the 
sword of some hot-headed antagonist. 

It is usual to call persons who are too eagerin 
their pursuits, sanguine; for such surely no 
cure can be so certain and well adapted, as phle- 
botomy. ee 

There is a passion which assumes the name of 


Jove, but instead of promoting the happiness of its | 


object, regards neither its peace nor good fame, 
while it licentiously seeks its own gratification. 
It has nothing in it of the tenderness, the delicacy, 
the purity of love, but is very violent, and seems 
by the symptoms, to partake the nature ofa fever. 
I befieve in this case, copious bleeding, with 4 
cooling regimen, would not fail of affecting a tem- 
porary cure. l o . 
There are numerous tribes of schemers, pro. 
jectors, and garreteer politicians, who pester 
themselves and the public with their cruditics. 
but who might be brought to their sober senses. 
if the blood, which flows in too great quantities to 
the brain, were drawn off by well-timed and 
powerful revulsion. 7 
You authors, Sir, excuse my freedom, often 
stand in great need of phlebotomy. You have a 
thousand flights, fancies, and vagaries, which can 
be attributed to nothing but the irregular tide of 
yourblood. You swell with pride and vanity, and 
think to reform the world from your garrets ; 


but the world goes on as it pleases, and you have | 


nothing: but your labour for your pains. I thiuk 
] could lower your pride and vanity by my lan- 
cet, and teach you an humility which perhaps 
you will never learn in the books of philosophy, 
and which would save you a great deal of need- 
less trouble. . 

Ina word, all poets, religions enthusiasts, bal- 
loonists, lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, 
and cholcric orators in the British or Irish par- 
lament, may, I am convinced, receive great 
benefit from the phlebotomizing system of mor- 
ality. I intend soon to offer myself to the uni- 
versities as a professor of moral phlebotomy. 
How convenient and expeditious a process will it 
be! No occasion for preaching, reading and 


contemplating; for whatever disorder you labour 


under, only repair to the artist who shaves for 
one penny, and bieeds for two, and you may be 
restored to health. Adieu. Fstop short, lest 
you should think I want bleeding myself. 

aa Your’s, &c. 


AN EYHICO CHIRURGICAL OPERATOR: 


Though my correspondent has treated the 
subject ludicrously, yet I have lite. doubt but 
he meant to convey instruction, and I shall take 
Occasion from his letter to reccommend bodily 
temperence, as conducive to the government of 
the passions and iniakinatiom E i 

The irreguiarities of youth are oftner caused 
by excess, than by that natural ebullition of blood 
Which i, often alleged in their excuse. But al 
lowing as much as can be required, to the im- 
pulse of the blood and spirits, yet it will still be 


true, that extravagances of behaviour will probas ` 


bly. be much aggravated by intemperance in 


Wine: for indeed. to add the heat cf wine to the $ 
heat of youth, what is it but to torow oil upon the | 
fire! Yet at no age do menindtive inwine so freely f 
@s when, according to tatie own confession, their 


is. already too much inflamed by is haiu- 
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ral fermentatien. If, instead of adding to the 
flame, young men would manage it with discre- 
tion, and even damp it sometimes, it would proba- 
bly conti.ue to burn with a temperate, yet suff. 
cient warmth to extreme old age. But the ardour 
of youth, raised to a fever by wine, hotoaly urges 
to acts of folly and madness, but burns the vital 
stamina which were intendea by nature for long 
I by no means go so far as to recom- 
“mend either phlebotomy or cathartics to a young 


duration. 


man, who is under the influence ofa violent pas- 
sion; but I venture tó suggest, that he would 
find the conquest over himself greatly facilitated 
by abstinence from wine, and by moderation 
in diet. His reason might have an opportunity 


_of asserting that ascendency, which she oyght to 


claim and will probably possess, when the deli- 
rium of intemperance is ance abated. 

The errors of imagination are very much in- 
creased by intemperance. During the fever 
which it occasions, man is apt to dream, and to 
mi:take his visions for realities. How many 


lives have been sacrificed to supposed affronts 
‘and injuries, to affronts never intended, and in- 
juries never committed! But they appeared, in 
the hour of convivial excess, not only real, but of. 


the greatest magnitude, and in the most ugly 
‘colours. If the offended parties would allow 
themselves time too cool. and spend the next day 
ii abstinence, or at least, in strict temperance ; I 
think the phantora of imagination, which appear. 
ed like a giant, would dwindle to a dwarf, œ 
dissolve into nothing, like a cloud in tbe azure 
‘expanse of heaven, which melts into air. atc 
leaves an undisturbed serenity, Vemperaice 
would effect what argument attempted in vain ; 
and such influence has the body over the mine 
that there is often no method of reducing the 
peccant humours of the mind so effectual, as that 
of duly arranging the frait mansion in which it 
is destined to dwell, Itis a most unhappy de- 
gradation, when the mind is governed by the 
wody. over which it might, by the exertion ef its 
ative powers, exercise, for the most part, an ab- 
solute domiision. 

To cure the mind through the medium of the 
body is by no means a new process in mental 
medicine. Tbe fasts, and the mortificaticn of 


self-denial, which are reccommendedin the church: 


were certainly intended to promote sanctity of 
life, by purifying the body, which in revelation is 
so greatly honoured as to be called the Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. After all our efforts, the hu- 
miliating experience of frequent failure must 
convince every seriows man, that he must submit 
himself tothe supreme physician, the physician 
of souls, who, if he will, can make us clean ; and 
that he will do so, if we ask as we ought, with 
sincere faith and piety, there is every reason to 
hope and believe, from the consideration of that 
atribute in which he is known chiefly to delight. 
E gomen 

SKETCH OF JOHN CALDER, D. D. 


Originally a clergyman of the church of Scot- 
land. He was first brought to London under 
the patronage of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, and resided for some years in the neiyh. 
‘bourhood of that nobleman at Alnwic Castle. It 
was here that he conceived the design of a 
sumptuous editton of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, with notes assigning, as nearly as pos- 
sible, each paper to its respective writer, and 
anecdotes of the lives of the writers. The 
Tatier, which was finished in conjunction with 
Mr. Johu Nichols, appearcd in 1786. | 
' KETCH OF RECHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE, ESQ_ 

This gentleman was one of the contributors 
to the periodical paper cailed the World: which, 
“Was originaily scet on toot by Mr. Euward 
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‘| Moore, the author of Fables for the Female 
He has also written the Scribleriad, a 


Sex. 


mock heroic poem in six cantos : an Account of 


the War in India, in i760, in one volume 4to ; 
and several miscellaneous poems, which were 
republished in Dodsley’s Collection. 

== 


sc The Agents and Subscribers for 


the Port Folio are very respectfully re- 
minded, that the Editor has nearly com- 
pleted the fourth circle of his annual toil» 
and is preparing for the /i/tA. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The sketch of Dr. Johnson’s conversation ts very 
high in the estimation of the Editor. -He tenders 
his thanks to the gentlemen, who have so oblig- 
ingly furnished him with a paper, interesting to 
every gleaner of literary anecdotes. . It is undere 


stood, that our correspondents have, intheir posses- 


sion many letters, from foreign authors of celebrity. 
It will be not less delightful to the public, than to 


the Editor, if he may be permitted to publish such 


as are of a literary complexion, or will illustrate the 
manners, habits, and characters of the Augustan 
ages of Europee 


The complimentary verses from ‘pP. F?’ and 
‘rrHacus,’ toa New York beauty, are vivid tokens 
of the lady’s merit, and the poets’ fire. 


To the ¢ Review’ of Mr. Dufef’s elementary 
work on the French language, we have allotted a 
considerable portion of this numbcr, because we are 
Willing to shew kindness to an industrious and useful 
teacher, who has been cast upon our shores, by the 
revolutionary waves of the sea of liberty, and who 
has the ciaims of a roywist emigrant, upon all the 
funds of good nature, and. all the candour of criti- 
cism. _ : ‘ 


The ‘ Advice to a Journalist,’ which an Ameri- 
can gentleman has very elegantly translated fom 
the French, is now concluded, and we hope we 
shall profit fiom many of the excellent hints, which 
so sensible and didactic an essay contains We 
hope that our friend, to whom the language and Jite- 
rature of France are perfectly familiar, witl not be 
soon weary of casting his eye over the Parisian 
page, and translating for the Port Folio whatever 
he finds well adapted to the character of this Mis- 
cellany. 


‘Benedict,’ the married man, still displays the 
wit and fire of the gay bachelor. Love has net 
transformed him into an oyster. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? POLIO. 
THE SON QF SORROW. 

TO MYRA, 


When deep despondence gathers into shade, 
And grief, unfeign’d, calls fiction to her aid ; 
Paints throughithe vista of expected years 
Hours clad with woe, and visions dim with tears ; 
The past and future one long waste of gloom, 


Here memi y’s madness, there oblivion’s tomb 3 


No ear to hist, no voice to soothe despair, 

And even death is deaf to sorrow’s pray Ta 

O say, swect minstrel! (for thy sighs I know - 
Are wont to mingle with the sigh of woe,) 
Where shallthe bope-deserted pilgrim fly, 

‘Te live tou wretched, and too weak todie? + 
Perhaps. c'en now, iupassion’d and sinceres 
The aigh of beauty steals upon his ear; 

Soft as the saky-wove theme of viewless lyres. 
Theat sdoche bis spirit, when the saint expires 


+ 
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And Oh! perhaps ere quite dissolv'd in air, 
That sigh may breathe oblivion to despair; 
Melt o'er the throbbing string in Myra’s lay, 


Till woe enraptur’d bear herself away. 


LopINus., 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FANATICISM. 


I hate vour sullen babes of grace, 
A canting, hypocriiic race, 

With tabernacle phizzes, 
Who think Omnipotence to charm 
By faces longer than my arm! 

O what a set of quizzes: 


I hate those wretches, wild and sad, 
Like gloomy wights in Bedlam mad, 
Or d—d Old Baily culprits ; 
Who, with a bold blasphemous zeal, 
Death and damnation dare to deal 
From barn erected pulpits. 


I hate that hangman’s aspect bluff 
In him whose, disposition rough, 
The porcupine surpasses ; 
Who thinks that heav’n is in his power, 
Because his sullen looks might sour 
A barrel of molasses ! 


A stupid dunce, who cannot read, 
(A very likely thing, indeed,) 
Receives frem heav’n a calling ; 
He leaves his plough, and drops his hoe, 
Gets on his meeting-clothes, and, lo, 
Sets up the trade of bawling ! 


With lengthen’d visage, woe bedicht, 
An outward sign of inward light, 
Now howls in dismal tone, 
€ I say as how you'll all bed d, 
For Satan never will be shamm’d, 
And you’re the devil’s own.’ 


` Fools and old women blubbering round, 

With sighs and sobs and grief profound, 
His every tone responds, sir, 

O could I ci*.ch the whining cur, 

The deuce a bit would I demur 
Toduck him in a pond, sir. 


He next to conference-mecting goes, 
And loudly twangs thro’ vocal nose 
A mockery of pray’r ; | 
Sows seeds of grace, in carnal way, 
By which your female saints, they say, 
-~ Are suited to a hair ; | 


Affirms ‘tis plain the scripture saith 
That men are sav'd alone by faich, 


And right with wrong confounding, 


To be consistent with his plan, 
Does all the dev'lish deeds he cam 
That grace be more abounding. 


If any of the canting race 
Are sent to visit any place, 
Adieu to all decorum 3 
To every virtue now adieu; 
Morality and religion (rue, 
Are blasted all before ’em. 


A good old woman has the spleen, 
And sees what is not to be scen, 
Or dreams of things uncommon, 


Yea ten times more than tongue can tell, 
Strange things in heaven, and eke in hell, 


Oh! wiat a nice old won:an! 
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Straight by the sect ’tis blab’d about, 

That she’s inspir'd beyond a duubt 
And has her sins forgiven; 

How can the wretches hope for bliss, 

Who palm vile nonset:se, such as this, 
Upon the G—d of heaven? 


Then,—frown not, fair Apna!—a maid shall be 
seen, a, 
(So a poet foretells) who e’en thee shall excel ; 
Who shall reign in those hearts where thou once 
wast the queen, 
And make them forget that they lov’d thee so 
well. 


Such doers of the devil’s works 
Are sure than renerado Turks Though bright be thy eye, yet, (believe but the 
Worse foes to real piety ; muse) l 
And, tho’ we would not persecute, - Her eye too shall shine with as lucid a ray 3 
By dint of ridicule we'll hoot _| And as soft be her blush, as those warm-glowing 
The wretches from society. hues, | 
— That now on thy cheek each emotion betray. 
FƏR THE PORT FOLIO. And if now, for a heart of the tenderest kind, 
On earth there’s nothing worth possessing, Thou art lov’d, and art honour’d, and ever wilt 
Or can the ils of iite beguile, be; : 
Without that dearest, sweetest blessing, Yet, in her, a still tenderer heart we shall find, 
The magic of a woman’s smile. And shall love her far better than now we do 
thee. 
The glare of wealth, the pompof fame, á 
- Are senseless trezsures, joyless, vile ; 
Are bawbics with a splendid name. 
Without the charm of woman's smile. 


And if e’er laughing Innocence kindled thy smile, 

Which told in thy face that thy bosom was gay, 

So on her dimpled -cheek shall it glow, and the 
while 


The noxious clouds of motley care, As tranquil as thine all her pulses shall play. 


That thicken round our joys awhile, 
Like morning mist, dissolve in air 
Before the beams of woman’s smile. 


And her name-——but ’tis needless to mention it 
here; 
Dull, indeed, must he be, who the name can- 
not tell; 
For she is thysejf at the end of the year, 
And none, except Anna, can Anna excel. 


How swect the sun’s bright beam must be, 
After long nieht to Zembla’s isle ! 
But oh! much sweeter far to me, 


T hi an’s smile! ! 
he sunshine of a woman’s smile And more lov’d and more honour'd the general 


Then place me, Fate, where’er you may, voice a ae 
iid dteate avautcs Or savare islen FARN thee, as each circling year shall roll 
For o'er my soul no gloom can stray, eae f 
While I am blest with woman’s smile. Nor a palates shall pass but thy friends shall 
= | To find that their Anna still pleases them 
more. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘Two poets, in two different countries born,’ offer the — i 
following for the Port Folio. 


ItTwacus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


As hunch-back’d Æsop bath’d one eve, 
He ventur'd, careless wight, to leave 
His jerkin on a stone; 
A brawny bully, passing by, : 
Its glossy colour pleas’d his eye; 
= He claim’d it as his own. 


TO MISS ANN B——, OF NEW-YORK, 
On her Birth-day. 


Arrest the flattering pen!—May nature’s child 
Never be wounded by the venal lay ! 

Nor studied praise, nor aught but accents mild 
Bestow the blush on this her natal day! 


As years revolve, may virtue still rejoice 
Renewing blessings on thy friends aronnd, : 

Calm, gentle, undisturb'd by passion’s voice! Had from benignant heaven receiv’d 
Lov'd parents gladden as thy joys abound! Less bravery than wit; 

And, when thy heart bestows thy beauteous hand, | And, with submissive bow and low, 


: a a ' , : ra BANS Bee See a 
Years of delight be shower'd at heaven’s com- | He cried, ‘Gad bless me? is it so? 


Now little Æsop, though ageriev'd, 


mand: I hope, sir, it may fit.’ 
P. F. BENEDICT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. EPICKAM. 
TO THE- SAME. On a Counsellor’s kabig te hat stolen in Westminster 


Five ssh P -~ hundred, and three score Should’st thou to justice, bonest thief, be led, 
Have ae ie A luted th Swear that you stole his h..* who had no head. 
When h es Pos prec nate se : ) ` ses That plea alone all danger shall remove, 
i we Snot a emulous gleam ol de- | Nor judge nor jury can the damage prove. 
To hear her friends welcome the day she was | 
born. | OEREO Taree Raa EER RULES USD 


And five days, andthree hundted, and three score 
shall pass, 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
birth-d E | 
Ere re day shall come, that can boast of a FORTHE EDITOR, 


W hose charms can the charms of their Anna sur- 
pass, ; 
And ciaim from their fiiendshio a tenderer care. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANOTHER BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 


IT will not, my dear S , seem surprising 
that my first communication should turn on so 
interesting a topic as eminence in the profession 
of the law. Here, as at home, to be eminent in 
this profession, is to be eminent in the nation, 
and those, who can best persuade juries, and 
convince the mind of a court, have invariably 
the most influence at elections, and the greatest 
weight in the council. 

Eminence in the profession of law, being, at 
this age of the world, so important an object, it 
is natural to inquire who are they, that have at- 
tained this proud honour. 

The three great lawyers of this metropolis 
are Parsons, Dexter, and Otis. Of their compa- 
rative merit, as my fellow traveller and myself 
differ in opinion, we shall, probably, express dif- 
ferent results) Whatever he may have written, 
I shall give you, with candor, the judgment I 
have formed with freedom, yet, I hope, without 
, rashness. 


Theophilus Parsons unites all the bloom of | Parsons reads more than Dexter; 


Wit with the aridity cf abstract argument. The 
mighty magician of law, he turns every thing to 


his purpose, by merely waving his wand. Ofim-' 


mense legal information, his memory affords a 
fund on which the courts here constently draw, and 
‚whence, without diminishing the orizinal stock, 
_they receive constant supply. He is a mathema- 
tician, philosopher, and divine. Yet, uncouth in 
his person, careless of dress, and barbarous 
in pronunciation, he has no claim tothe elegant 
attractions of the orator. He is, in one phrase, 
the Dr. Johnson of the bar. ‘ 
Samuel Dexter isa man who must always enjoy 
fame, when fame can be enjoyed with honour, 
„and he is proud enough to despise it, when 
it cannol. Asa barrister, he is certainly beyond 
all I have met on this side the Atlantic. Ameri- 
cans, who have heard both, consider him supe- 
Tier te Erskine; and would, for the honour of 
our country, Englishmen could dissent. Unlike, 
however, that present boast of aur Westminster- 
hall, the glory of Dexter is not confined to the 
stage of professional action. Powerful in the 
senate, as at the bar, he could overawe faction 
with the same ease he can silence opposition. 
He has proved himsclfas adequate to the solemn 
charge of legislation, as to the comparatively 
bumble ministerial duties of his professional of- 
fice. Some of the most accurate and important 
acts’ of the general government were, I am 
teld, first framed by him. The representation 


of this commonwealth was never more respecta- 
ble, than when he was in congress. Then Mas- 
sachusetts could rear her head among the states, 
and cured speak laud. Now her ‘still sinall voice’ 

is scarcely avaible ’mid the ruae uprear. He 
soon after fidesso many of the first executive ofli- 
ces, in tue Federal adininistration, in such rapid 


\ 
F. 
\ 
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succession, and with such versatility of talent, 
that he seems justly entitled tothe title of the 
American Pitt. Yet, with all this agency in the 
affairs of government, with all the time he must 
have spent in political occupation, he is consi- 
dered, by some, second to none as a lawyer. It 
is unnecessary to compare him with Mr. Par- 
sons. They are equally eminent in distinct 
spheres. Without more talent for the bar, if we 
except his wit, the latter gentleman has all the 
nice discrimination of our late countryman 
Fearne; and in the capacity of chamber counsel, 
would have been, perhaps, superior even to him. 
Comprehension, rather than discrimination, 1s 
the characteristic that marks the mind of Mr. 
Dexter; the forum, rather than the closet, is his 
appropriate element. Parsons has all the adroit- 
ness of a special pleader, and is apt to consume 
time in foiling his adversary with technical 
points. Dexter, on the contrary, overlooks every 
thing but the merits of his case, andà ns a 
moment’sdelay, for mere form, an unwarrantable 
sacrifice. The one has the eye of a hawk; the 
other that of the eagle; the one a peculiar point- 
edness of feature, the other an original boldness. 
The former an acute disputant, the latter an im- 
posing orator. Parsons has more learning and 
less taste, his rival more invention and eloquence. 
Dexter thinks 
hire than Parsons. 

This optnien ts net the result of my own un- 
assisted observation. The my dear 5-—, 
to whom you introduced me tn this place, have 
influenced me by the optuion they were frank 
enough to communicate; an opinion, formed on 
more time and observation than. l could have 
given this subject, allowing to others their proper 
proportion. 

The Hon. Harrison Gray Otis is certainly 
intitled to the third rank among the lawyers of 
this state. Ag an orator, in gracefuiness of ges- 
ture and music of voice, he, perhaps, excels Mr. 
Dexter. Mr. Otis has too a felicity in the lu- 
dicrous, which is the portion of none of his breth- 
ren. That this state should at one time produce 
three such characters is certainly matter of 
wonder. The last gentleman is now the speaker 
of the house of representatives in this state ; and, 
from his well-known ambition, it has been surv- 
mised, that this is only a prelude to being speaker 
to both houses; but, from the litle acquaintance I 
have with Mr. Otis, [am sensible he ts too much 
a patriot to wish for that office tiil the melancholy 
event of the death of the present amiable chief 
Magistrate. 


— 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 
{ Concluced.] 

The Visions of Fancy are the effusions of a 
contemplatt:e mind, sometimes plaintive, and 
always serious, but too attentive to the glitter of 
slight ornaments. The thoughts are pure, sim- 
ple, and pathetic; and the hnes are such as 
elegy requires, smouth, casys and flowing; but 
the dictign is often aficcied, and the phrase un- 


skilfully inverted. The Autumnal Elegy, and 
other pieces of that kind, deserve a more unqua- 
lified commendation. 

His Genius and Valour is a proper contrast to 
the ‘ Prophecy of Famine.’ If he does not ex- 
ceed Churchill in the fire and force of his nume 
bers, he is at least equal to him in the easy and 
harmonious flow of his versification, In that 
part of the pastoral, where he celebrates those 
natives of North Britain, who have been úis- 
tinguished for thiir genius and learning, the re- 
presentation of the four Seasons appearing to 
Thomson, and claiming the palm, like the fabled 
competition of the rural goddesses before the 
royal shepherd on Mount Ida, is entitled to the 
highest praises ‘Phe Seasons are distinguished 
by a brilliancy of colouring, and a distinctness 
and propriety of attribute, that rival, if not sur- 
pass, what we meet with of the kind even in 
Thomson. ‘The decision contains an elegant 
compliment to the amiable ‘ poet of the Sca- 
sons.” 


— The bard, whose gentle heart ne'er gave 
One pain or trouble that he knew to save, 

No tavourd nymph extols with partial praise, 
But gives to each hey picture for her praise. 


Inthe first epistle on the Enlargement of the 
Mind, he recommends the study of Nature, in 
order to enlarge ourminds by a due contempla- 
tion of ber a orks Ehe plan is somewhat de- 
fective ; but it possesses, in many parts. the 
concise and happy expression and the melodious 
versiñcation of Pope's Essay on Man. In the 
Second IFpistle, like the first, there is more 
poetry than plan. The palegyric on Reason is 
eminently beautiful, and the redection on the 
proper culture of the fower divine is pathetic 
and spirited. The descriptio, of those graceful 
artsy which flock round the ticone of Science, 
particularly Poetry, Painting, Sculture, and 
Music, is apprupriate and striking; and the ele- 
giac lines to the memory of his frend General 
Craufurd, are iender and pathetic. The Precepts 
of Conjugal Happiness contain much valuable 
instruction, delivered in chaste and elezant dic- 
tion. and casy and harmonious verse. 

The Verses to the Memory of a Lady, rank 
with the celebrated elegiac compesitions of Lyt- 
tleton and Shaw, to which they are equal in po- 
eUcal merit, and scarcely inferior in. pathetic 
tenderness. They must please every body, be-s 
cause there are beauties in them which affect 
every body. The following Lunes must touch 
every fechng heart: 


Sze the last aid of her expiring state, 

See love, ev’n love has ient his darts to fate! 

OL! when beneath his gulden shafts I bled, 

And vainly bound his trophies on my head; 

Winen crown'd with Howers he led the rosy day, 

Liv'd tomy ese, and drew my scul away— 

Could tear, could fancy, at that tender hour, 

See the din: grave demand the nuptial lower? 
"tbere, there his wreaths dejecied Hymen strew'd, 

And mourn'd their bloom unraded as he view’d; 

There cach fair hope, each terderness of life, 

Each nameless charm of soft obliging strife, 

Delish, love, fancy, plea ure, genius, ted, 

And the best passions of my suul lie dead, «=. 
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These pathetic verses came so near the feel- 
ings of the present writer, when he experienced 
2 similar afiliction, nine years ago, that they 
hurt his peace of mind; and, while he admired 
the poet, and pitied the man, he saw his own 
miseries in the strongest point of view, and 
sought, like him, a vain relief, by composing a 
t Monody to the Memory of a Beloved Wife,’ in 
the same measure, which he extended, with a 
melancholy pleasure that mourners only know, 
beyond the bounds which custom has prescribed 
to elegiac verses. He has seen the scene he 
describes, and knows how dreadful it ise He 
knows what it is to lose one, that his eyes and 
heart have been long used to, and he never de- 
sires to part with the remembrance of that loss. 


though the inexorable urn 

Never to me shall her lov’d form return; 

Tho’ cold the breast that life’s warm current fed, 
And pale the cheek that modest beauty spread; 
Tho’ clos’d the eye that glanc'd endearing thought, 
And mute the voice that living goodness taught; 
Never from me shall her lov'd image part, 

But live and reign unrivall’d in my heart;— 

Ev'n death’s dim shadow sceks to hide in vain 
The modest aspect, and the smile humane! 

In day’s broad glare, and in the gloom of night, 
Her pale-ev’d phantom rises to my sight! 

In vain—confest, I see my Anna stand, 

And the pen falls—fails from my trembling hand! 
Faint on my lips th’ unhallow’d sounds expire, 
That vainly-emulate the muse’s fire; 

Afresh my tears in fond remembrance flow, 

And rising anguish stops the strain of wee; 
Bleeds in my breast with aggravated pain, 
Throbs at my heart, and thrills in every vein! 


In his Fables of Flora, the plan of fable is 
somewhat enlarged, and the province so far ex- 
tended, that the original narrative and moral 
may be accompanied with imagery, description, 
and sentiment. The scenery is formed ina de- 
partment of nature adapted to the genius and 
‘disposition of poetry, where she finds new ob- 
jects, interests, and connections, to exercise her 
fancy and her powers. ‘Phe phn is judicious, and 
the execution truly admirable. None of his com- 
positions bear stronger marks of poetical inven- 
tion and enthusiasm ; none are distinguished by 
‘simplicity, tenderness, and delicacy, in a more 
eminent degree ; and none have a stronger ten- 
dency to promote tie love of nature and the in- 

————- -terests of humaniff. Of these charming com- 

positions, the Sun-fower and the Ivy, the Laurel 
and the Reed, the Violet and the Parsley, the 
Wail-Flower, awl the Misletoe and the Passion- 
Flower, deseryé particular commendation. The 
two last are d/stinguished by imagination, pathos, 
and subliniivy, in a superior degree. 

The Orin of the Veil is an elesant compli- 
“ment to tle fair sex, expressed in his usual me- 
lodious flow of versification. 


_ The Country Justice breathes throughout a 
laudable spirit of poetry and humanity; and is 
farther recommended to us by the additional 
charms cf a flowing and Clegant versification. 
The First Part opens with a retrospective view 
of the forlorn state of liberty and civil security 
in England before the institution of justices of 
the peace, in the reign of Edward HI. He then 
celebrates this most salutary and excellent ap- 
pointinent and its purposes. The description of 
Ancient Justice Hall succeeds, m which there 
are some exquisite strokes of humour and plea- 
santry.s The moral character of a country just- 
ice, such as that of every magistrate Ourht to 
be, is admirably drawn. The general motives 
for lenity in the exercise of the justice's office, 
are enforced with much energy and benevolence. 
In his apology for vagrants, he pleads the pro- 
bable misery of the widow'd parent, who might 
have borne one of those wretches, in the richest 
vein of fancy and pathos. 
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Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn’d her soldier slain, 
Bent o’er her bahe, her eve dissoly’d in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery, baptiz’d in tears ! 


The trembling victim straight he led, . 
Ere yet her soul’s first fear was o'er, 
He pointed to the ghastly head 
She saw—and sunk to rise no more. 


The story, which reminds us of ‘ Gil Morrice,’ 
is skilfully tolå, and distinguished by rich ima- 
pery, and flowing versification; but the illicit 
commerce of Nithisdale and Ellen should not 
have passed unreproached, as if it were irre. 
proachable. 

Of the pieces now first collected into his 
works, the Hymn to the Rising Sun, Farewel 
Hymn to the Valley of Irwan, the Happy Villa- 
ger, to Almena, Hymeneal, Song, Hymn to the 
Eternal Mind, Epitaphium Damonis, Epistles to 
Colman and Mr. Lamb, and the verses Written 
in a Cottage-Garden at a village in Lorrain, are 
distinguished by tenderness of sentiment, luxury 


His declaration against that pernicious species 
of vagrants known by the name of gypsies, will be 
read with peculiar pleasure, 

The subject of the Second Part is the protec- 
tion of the poor, in which he points out, with 
great energy, and well-placed satire, the evils 
that result from a deserted country and an over- 
grown metropolis. Jt is introduced by a dedica- 
tion, which is equally moral and poetical. In the 
Third Part, he treats on depredation, prison, and 
filiation, with the same pathetic elegance, be- 
nevolence, and well-placed s&tire. ‘he prose 
titles to the several divisions of the poem, which 


break the thread of the subject, and interrupt 
the reader, rather unpleasingly, are omitted in 


the last edition. 


His ‘Owen of Carron’ is a pathetic tale, 
The scene 
is laid in Scouland, ‘in the reign of William the 
Lyon. The characters are interesting, and the 
Lady Ellen, a Highland 
beauty, daughter of the Earl of Moray, after 
being unsuccessfully addressed by many suit- 
ors, meets with one who succeeds, but whose 
success proves fatal to herself. Ellen is casually 
met by the Earl of Nithisdale, who becomes 
This 
intercourse is observed by Earl Barnard, a re- 
jected and jealous suitor, who provides a band 
Ellen, un- 


told with simplicity and elegance. 


events distressing. 


enamoured of, and connected with her. 


of rufhians to assassinate his rival. 
conscious of her lover’s fate, goes to meet him 
at the accustomed bower, and finds him dead. 


What was that form so ghastly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay? 

’T was some poor youth—Ah, Nithisdale! 
She said, and silent sunk away ! 


She is found by a friendly shepherd, who conveys 


her to his cottage, where she returns to life, but 
not to reason. Her situation at this juncture is 
finely described: 


O, hide me in thy humble bower, 
Returning late to life, she said, 

Pil bind thy crook with many a flower, 
With many a rosy wreath thy head, &c. 


Ellen, after recovering from her insanity, and 
residing some years with the shepherd, is espous- 
ed to Lord Barnard, the unsuspected murderer 
of her husband, | 


The Lord of Lothian’s fertile vale, &c. 


From this event, it can scarce be supposed 
that Ellen deserves much happiness. She had 
confided to the care of the shepherd, a young 
Nithisdale, the Owen of Carron, who wives name 
to the poem. Owen, when arrived at years of 
understanding, adverting to some circumstances 
which he thinks incensistent with his supposed 
birth and present situation, indulges a very na- 
tural anxiety. 


Why is this crook adora’d with gold? 
Why am [tales of ladies told?— 
If lam but a shepherd's boy, &c. 


The shepherdess, his foster-mother, previous 
to her death, reveals the secret, and Owen re- 
solves to attempt an interview with his real 
mother, in the halls of Lothian. His resolution 
produces a dreadful catastrophe. 


’Tis o’er—these locks that wav'd in gold, 
That wav’d adown those cheeks so fair, 
/reath’d in the gloomy tyranes hold, 
Hang from the sever’d head in air= 


ef description, force of pathos, and harmony of 
numbers. The last, in pathetic simplicity, and 
unaflected tenderness, is not to be surpassed by 
any thing of the. kind in the English language. 
In the pieces taken from Solyman and Almena, 
the river Eden may be substituted for Irwan, 
without any local impropriety. His Sonnets and 
smaller pieces, have their brighter passages, but 
require no distinct enumeration, or particular 
criticism. 
= 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO, 
SECTION 4. 


Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 
[ Continued.) 


The peroration of this discourse is generally 
considered as the most beautiful that Cicero 
ever made. The most common. object of this 
last part of an oration is,,we know, to exeite the 
compassion of the judges in favour of the accu- 
sed, and this method is followed by the moderns 
as well as by the ancients. If we had an exact 
idea of justice, and of the Ministry OF thase who 
render it, we should not see the orators of all 
times, and of all nations, throw themselves with 
their clients at the feet of the judges, and em- 
ploy, to move them, all the arts of supplication. 
Is it not, in fact, a species of outrage to judges, to 
beseech them to be just? Is it permitted to de- 
mand of compassion, what ought not to be ex- 
pected but from equity? To speak by his tears, 
as if he distrusted his reasons; to forget that the 
minister of the law, whose first duty itis to be 
without passions like the law, ought not to avenge 
the innocent, because he pities him, but’ because 
he judges him? This might be said by a rigor- 
ous philosopher; Lut eloquence has too well un- 
derstood her interests, to found them on a per- 
fection almost absolutely ideal. The orator has 
thought, that if philosophy, in her speculations, 
may, without hazard, see nothing in the judges 
but the living law, it was much safer for him 
and his cause te see nothing in them but men. 
He has remembered, that it is in.our nature, 
to delight in granting as a grace, that which 
may be demanded as a justice; that we yield 
to convicticn as to force, but that we give way 
to tenderness as to our own pleasure; that a 
little sensibility is more easy and more com- 
mon than a great deal of equity and information; 
that we dispute with our hearts much less than 
against our reason, and that when both can de- 
cide the lot of the accused, the defender cannot 
do better than make sure of both. 

This Cicero understood better than any man, 
but the character and conduct of Milo rendered 
it very difficult. The advacate must not appear 


in contradiction with his clients,and the proud 


Milo, intrepid in danger, had done nothing which 
was customary for the accused to do, to render 


their judges favourable. He had not put on 
mourning, made no solicitation, nor manifested 
any fear. There was in his conduct enough 
to disconcert the pathetic of a vulgar orator; 
but ours takes his measures so well, that he 
turns in favour of his client that security which, 
by its resemblance to pride, might have excited 
a prejudice against him. 

‘ What remains for me to do but to implore, in 
favour of the most courageous of men, that pity 
which he himself does net ask, and which I sup- 
plicate against his will? If you have not seen 
him mingle a tear, with all those which he has 
forced from your eyes, if you have not remark- 
ed any change in his‘ eountenance, or his dis- 
course, you ought not for that reason to take a 
less interest in his lot; perhaps it is a reason for 
owing him still more. If in the combats of 
gladiators, when the fate of these men of the 
lowest class is in suspence, we cannot restrain 
ourselves from feeling aversion and contempt 
for those who shew themselves timid and sup- 
pliant, and who beg of us their lives; if, on the 
contrary, we interest ourselves for the safety of 
those who demonstrate a great courage, and offer 
themselves boldly to death ; if, in such cases, we 
believe that our compassion is due to those, who 
implore it not, how much more is this disposi- 
lion just and well-placed, when it is applied to 
our best citizens? For myself, I acknowledge I 
am pierced with grief, when I hear what Milo 
repeats to me every day, when I hear the adieus 
which he addresses to his fellow-citizens. May 
they be happy, says he to me; may they live in 
peace and security; may the republic flourish. 
It will always be dearto me, whatever treatment 
I may receiye from ite. If I cannot enjoy with 
my country the repose which I have procured 
for her, let her enjoy it without me, though by 
me. I will retire, content to find an asylum in 
the first free and well-governed city, which Į 


shall find on wy j : r 
, rewarded labours: he cries, O! fallacious hopes! 


©! vain thoughts! I, who in these deplorable 
times, characterised by the crimes of Clodius, 
when the senate was in a state of dejection, the 
republic under oppression, the Roman knights 
without, power, all the good citizens without 
hopes, I devoted myself to them, I consecrated 
to them all the power which the tribunate gave 
me, ought I to have expected to be one day 
abandoned by these whom I had defended ? I, wae 
have restored you to your country, Cicero, (for 
it is to me that he addresses himself the most 
frequently) ought I to have believed that it would 
not be permitted to me to remain in it? Where is 
now that senate, whose cause we have taken in 
hand? Where are those Roman knights, who 
ought always to be devoted to you? Where are 
‘those succours, which were promised us by the 
municipal cities, those recommendations of all 
kaly? In fine, where is thy voice, O Cicero, 
which has saved so many citizens? Thy voice, 
‘then, ean do nothing for my s-fety, after I have 
Msked every thing for yours? ‘Lhat, which I 
‘tannot repeat here without groans, he says with 
‘the same countenance you now behold. He be- 
lieves his fellow-citizens incapable of ingratitude; 
he thinks them only weak and timid. He re- 
‘pents not of having lavished his patrimony to 
“attach to him that part of the people which Cio- 
dius armed against you. He reckons among the 
iservices he has rendered you, his liberalitics, the 
power of which, in addition to his virtues, has pro- 
ured yoursecurity. He cherishes the memory 
tof those marks of interest and benevolence which 
ithe senate has given him at this very time, and he 
‘arries with him the recollection of your earnest- 
ess, of your zeal, and of your rcgrets. He adds. 
nd with truth, that great souls look, in all their 
ons, only at the pleasure of doing good, with- 
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out thinking of the rewards that attend it; that 


he has aone nothing in his life but for honour ; 
that, if nothing is so beautiful, so desirable, as 
the service of our country, and to deliver it from 
danger, those are happy, no doubt, whom she 
has rewarded with public honours; but that we 
ought not to commiserate those to whom their 
fellow-citizens remain indebted; that if we esti- 
mate the recompenses of virtue, glory is the first 
of all; it is this which consoles us under the 
shortness of life, by the idea of futurity, which 
reproduces, after we are departed, revives us 
when we are no more, and serves to men as a 
scaffolding to ascend to heaven. In all times, 
says he, the Roman pcople, and all nations, will 
speak of Milo; his name will never be forgotten; 
even at this day, when all the energies of my 
enemics are exerted and united to irritate envy 
against me, the pubiic voice everywhere pays 
me respect; wherever men assemble together 
they give me their thanks. I speak not of the 
festivals which Etruria has celebrated and estab- 
lished in honour of me; itis now more than three 
months since Clodius perished, and the report 
of his death, in running through all the provin- 
ces of the empire, has diffused congratulations 
and joy. And of what importance is it where I 
may be hereafter, since my name and my glory 
are everywhere? 

‘ This is the language, Milo, which you hold 
frequently to me in the absence of those who 
now hear me; and this is the answer J now give 
you in their presence. I cannot refuse you my 
applause for your great spirit; but the more I 
admire it, the more the loss of you becomes bitter 
and afflicting tome. If you are taken from me, 
if they tear you from my arms, I shall net have 
even.the consolation of hating those who shall 
have given me so sensible ashock. They are not 
my enemies who will deprive me of you; they 
are those whom I have the most cherished, those, 
indeed, who have done me the most service. No, 
Romans, whatever chagrin you may cause me, 
and you cannot give any more cruel, you will 
never force me to forget what you have done for 
me; butif you have forgotten it yourselves, if any 
thing ia me has given you offence, why do you not 
punish me rather than Milo? Whatever may hap- 
pen to myself, [shallesteem mysclf happy if I am 
not a witness of his disgrace. 

‘ The only consolation, which can remain for 
me, Niilo, is that at least I shall have fulfilled to- 
wards you all the duties of friendship, of zeal, 
and of gratitude. For you I have set at defiance 
the enmity of powerful men; I have exposed my 
life to al! the shafts of your enemies; for you I 
have even been able to prevail upon myself to 
supplicate them; I have regarded your danger 
as mine, and my good, and that of my children, 
as your own. In fine, if there is any violence 
which threatens your head, I fear not to invoke 
it on my own. What remains for me? What 
can I say? What can I do, unless it be to com- 
bine my fortune, henceforward, with yours, what- 
ever it may be, and follow you wherever you 
go? I consent to this, Romans; I wish you to 
be persuaded, that the safety of Milo will fill up 
the measure of all that I owe you, or that all the 
benefits I have received from you wiil be anni- 
hilated in his disgrace. But for him all this 
grief, with which I am penetrated, these tears, 
which his situation forces from me, shake not 
his incredible firmness. He cannot resolve to 
consider as an exile, any place in which virtue 
can inhabit; death itself appears to him but the 
period of humanity, and not a punishment. Let 
him remain then in these sentiments, which are 
natural to him; but we, Romans, what ought to 
be ours? Will you preserve nothing of Milo but 
‘the memory of him, and banish him while you re- 
gret him? Is there in the world an asylum for this 
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great man more wortlry of him than the country 
which produced him? I appeal to you all, O 
you brave Romans, who have shed your blood 
for your country ; centurions, soldiers, it is te 
you that I address myself in the dangers of this 


courageous citizen. Is it before you, who assist: 


at this trial, with your arms in your hands, is it 
before your eyes that virtue shall be banished, 
driven away, and rejected, far from us? Un- 
fortunate as I am! it was by the aid of these 
same Romans, O Milo! that you have been able 
to recal me to Rome, and they are not able to 
assist me in retaining you. What shall I answer 
to my children, who consider you as a second 
father, to my brother, now absent, but who parti- 
cipated formerty in all the evils from which you 
delivered me? Ishallsay tothem, then, that I 
have been able to do nothing for your defence 
before those who so well seconded you for mine. 
And in what cause? In this which excites an uni- 
versal interest. Before what judges? Before those 
to whom the death of Clodius has been most use- 
ful. With what defender? With Cicero. What 
great crime have I then committed, in what in- 
expiable guilt have I involved myself, when I 
sought out, discovered, and crushed that fatal 
conspiracy, which threatened us all, and which 
has become for me and mine a source of evils 
and misfortunes? Why have you recalled me 
to my country? Is it to drive away, before my 

eyes, those who have re-established me? Do 
you wish then that my return should be more 
painful than my exile, or rather, how can I be- 
lieve myself, in fact, re-established, if I lose 
those to whom I owe my safety? I wish to the 

gods, that Clodius, (pardon me, O my country ! 

pardon me, I fear that this wish, that the inter- 
est of Milo has extorted from me, may be acrime 

against you), I wish to the gods that Clodius still 

lived, that he was practor, consul, dictator, rather 

than behald the fearful spectacle with which we 
are menaced: Oimmortal gods! O Romans, pre- 

serve a citizen like Milo. No, says he to me, let 

Cledius remain among the dead, where he desery- 

ed to be, and let me submitto the destiny which 

I have not merited. It is thus that he speaks; 

and this man born for his country, shall he die 

elsewhere? His memory will be engraven on 

your hearts, and shall he net have a monument 

in Italy? | 

‘And can any of you pronounce the ezile of 
aman whom all nations would wish to invite in- 
to their bosoms! O, too happy the city that 
shall receive him! O ungrateful Rome if she 
banish him! Unhappy if she lose him! My 
tears will not permit me to say more, and Milo 
will not be defended with tears. All that I ask 
of you is to dare in giving your suffrage, to be- 
lieve only your own sentiments. Believe me, he 
who has chosen for judges men the most just and 
the most constant, the honestest menof the re- 
public, has pledgcd himself beforehand, more 
particularly than any man, to approve whatever 
Justice your country and your virtue shall dictate 
to you.’ 

The oftener I read this admirable harangue, 
the more iam convinced, hke Milo, that if in 
fact Cicero had appeared in this cause as firm 
as he usually had done, he would have carried 
it against all the timid or interested considera- 
tions, which might act against the accused. This 
peroration is an effort of art, a singular exam- 
ple in which the orator not being able to excite 
pity for him who disdained it, conceives the 
thought ef imploring it for himself, takes upon 
himself the character of a suppliant, for the pur- 
pose of exciting an interest fur tie accused, and 
employs for Milo all the resources which he 


refuses, leaving him all the honour of his firgs— - 


nesSe 
[T0 be continnee 
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CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 
Lettres sur l'Angleterre. Par J. Fievée. 


Of all the species of travels, that which has 
moral observation for its object is the most liable 
to error, and has the greatest difficulties to over- 
come, before it can arrive atexcellence. Stones, 
and roots, and leaves, are subjects which may 
exercise the understanding, without rousing the 
passions. A mineralogical traveller will hardly 
fall foul upon the granite and the felt spar of other 
countrics than his own; a botanist will not conceal 
its non-descripts; and an agricultural tourist will 
faithfully detail the average crop per acre: but 
the traveller, who observes on the manners, ha- 
bits, and institutions of other countries, must 
have emancipated his mind from the extensive 
and powerful dominion of association, must have 
extinguished the agreeable and deceitful feelings 
of national vanity, and cultivated that patient hu- 
mility, which builds general inferences only upon 
the repetition of individual facts. Every thing 
he sees shocks some passion, or flatters it; and 
he is perpetually seduced to distort facts, so as to 
render them agreeable to his system and his 
feclingss Books of travels are now published in 
such vast abundance, that it may not be useless, 
perhaps, to state a few of the reasons why their 
value so commonly happens to be in the inverse 
ratio of their number. 

Ist. Travels are bad. from a want of opportu- 
nity for observation in those who write them. If 
the sides of a building are to be measured, and 
the number of its windows to be counted, a very 
short space of time may suffice for these opera- 
tions; but to gain such a knowledge of their pre- 
valent opinions and propensities, as will enable a 
stranger to comprehend (what is commonly call- 
ed) the-genius of people, requires a long residence 
ameng them, a famillar acquaintance with their 
language, and an easy circulation among their 
various societies. The society into which a 
transient stranger gains the most easy access, in 
any country, is not often that which ought to 
stamp the national character; and no criterion 
can be more fallible, in a people, so reserved and 
inaccessible as the British, who, even when they 
open their doors tu letters of introduction, cannot 
for years overcome the aukward timidity of their 
nature. The same expressions are of so different 
a value in different countries, the same actions 
proceed from such different causes, and pro- 
duce such different effects, that a judgment 
of foreign nations, founded on rapid obser- 
vation, is almost certainly a mere tissue of ludi- 
crous and disgraceful mistakes; and yet a resi- 
dence of a month or two seems to entitle a 
traveller to present the world with a picture of 
manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, ard even 
to dogmatize upon their pulitical, religious, and 
legal institutions. us if it were one and the same 
thing to speak of abstract effects of such institu- 
tions, and of their eficcts combined with all the 
peculiar circumstances in which any nation may 
be placed. 

2dly. Anaffectation of quickness in observa- 
tion, an intuitive glance that requires only a mo- 
ment, and a part to judge of a perpetuity and a 
whole. The Inte Mr. Petion, who was sent over 
into this country, to acquire a knowledge of our 
criinal Jaw, is said to have declared himscif 
thoroughly informed upon the subject, after re- 
mati precisely two-and-thirty minutes in the 
Old Batiev. 

Saly, The tendency to found observation ona 
sy tem, rather than a system upon observation, 
The fact is, there are very few cripginal eyes and 
ears. The grcat mass sce and hear as they are 
divected by others, and brine buck from a resi- 
dence in torci countries, nothing but the vague 
and customary no Mresaugerning it, which are 
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carried and brought back for half a century, with- 
out verification or change. The most ordinary 
shape in which this tendency to prejudge makes 
its appearance among travellers, is by a disposi- 
tion to exalt, or, a still more absurd disposition, 
to depreciate their native country. ‘hey are 
incapable of considering a foreign people, but 
under one single point of view. the relation in which 
they stand to theirown; andthe whole narrative 
is frequently nothing more than a mere triumph 
of national vanity, or the ostentation of superiority 
to so common a failing. 

But we are wasting our time in giving a theory 
of the faults of travellers, when we have such 
ample means of exemplifying them all, from the 
publication now before us, in which Mr. Jacob 
Fievée, with the most surprising talents for doing 
wrong, has contrived to condense and agplome- 
rate every species of absurdity, that has hitherto 
been made known, and even to launch cut occa- 
sionally into new regions of nonsense, with a bold- 
ness which fairly entitles him to the merit of eri- 
ginality in folly, and discovery in impertinence. 
We consider Mr. Fievée’s book as extremely va- 
luable in one point of view. It aflords a sort of 
limit or mind-mark, beyond which we conceive it 
to be impossible in future that pertness and pe- 
tulance should pass. It is well tobe acquainted 
with the boundries of our nature on both sides; 
and to Mr. Pievée we are indebted for this valua- 
ble approach to fiessiznum., Vhe height of know- 
ledge no man has yet scanned; but we have now 
pretty well fathomed the gulf of ignorance. 

We must however do justice to Mr. Fievée, 
when he deserves it. He evinces, in his preface, 
a lurking uneasiness at the apprehension of excit- 
ing war between the two countries, from the an- 
ger to which his letters will give birth in Eng- 
land. He pretends to deny that they will occa- 
sion a war; but it is very easy to sce he is not 
convinced by hisown arguments; and we confess 
ourselves extremely pleased by this amiable so- 
licitude at the probable effusion of human biocd. 
We hope Mr. Fievée is deceived by his philan- 
thropy, and that no such unhappy consequences 
will ensue, as he really believes, though he 
affects to deny them. We dare to say the dig- 
nity of this country will be satisfied, if the publi- 
cation in question is disowned by the French go- 
vernment, or, at most, if the author is given up. 
At aj] events. we have no scruple to say, that to 
sacrifice twenty thousand lives, and a hundred 
millions of money, to resent Mr. Fievée’s book, 
would be an unjustifiable waste of blood and trea- 
sure; and that to take him off privately by assas- 
sination would be an undertaking hardly compa- 
tibie with the dignity of a great empire. 

To shew, hewever, the magnitude of the pro- 
vocation, we shall specify a few of the charges 
which he makes against the English—That they 
do not understand fire-works as well as the 
French; that they charge ashilling for admission 
to the exhibition; that they have the misiortune 
of being incommoded by a certain disgraceful 
privilege, called the liberty of the press; that the 
opera band plays out of tune; that the English are 
so fond of drinking, that they get drunk with a 
certain air, called the gas of Paradise; that the 
privilege of electing members of parhement is so 
burdensome, that cities sometimes petition to be 
exempted from it; that the gres! obstacle to a 
pathamentary reform is the mob; that women 
someumes have titles distinct from those of their 
husbands; although, in Enyland, any body can 
sell his wife at market with a rope about her 
peck. To these complaints he adds—that the 
English are so far from enjoying that equality of 
which their partisans boast, that none but the 
servants of the higher nobility can carry canes 
behind a carriage; that the power which the 
French kings had of pardoning before trial, is 


much the same thing as the English mode of par- 
doning after trial; that he should conceive it to 
be a good reason for rejecting any measure in 
France, that it was imitated from the English, 
who have no family affections. and who love mo- 
ney so much. that their first question, in an in- 
quiry concerning the charac'erof any man, is as 
to his degree of fortune. Lastly, Mr. Fievée al- 
leges against the English, thit they have great 
pleasure in contemplating the spectacle of men 
deprived of their reason. And indeed we must 
have the candeur to allow, that the hospitaliy 
which Mr. Fievée experienced seems to afford 
some pretext for this assertion. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Fievée’s 
book, is to combat the Anglomania, which has 
raşed so long among his countrymen, and which 
prevailed at Paris to such an excess, that even 
Mr. Neckar, a foreigner, (incredible ‘as it may 
seem), after having beentwice minister of France, 
retained a considerable share of admiration for 
the English government. This is quite inexpli- 
cable. Butthis is nothing to the treason of the 
Encyclopedists, who, instead of attributing the 
merit of the experimental philosophy, and the 
reasoning by induction, to a Frenchman, have 
shewn themselves so lost to all sense of the duty 
which they owed to their country, that they have 


attributed it to an Englishman,* dy the name of 


Bacon, and this for no better reason, than that he 
really was the author of it. The whole of this 
passage is written so entirely inthe genius of Mr. 
Fievée, and so completely exemplifies that very 
caricature species of Frenchmen, from which our 
gross and popular notions of the whole pecple 
are taken, that we shall give the passage at full 
length, cautiously abstaining from the sin of tran- 
slating it. 

‘Quand je reproche aux philosophes d’avoir 
vanté l'Angleterre, par haine pour les institutions 
qui soutenoient Ja France, je ne hasarde rien, et 
Je fuurniial une nouvelle rreuve de cette asser- 
tion, en citant les encyclopédistes, chefs a vouds 
de la philosophie moderne. 

‘Comment.nous ont-ils présenté l’Encyclopé- 
die? Comrac un monument immortel, comme le 
depot préc:eux de toutes les connoissances hu- 
maines. Sous quel patronage l'ont-ils €levéce mo- 
numentimmortel? Est-ce sous ’égide des écrir- 
a:ns dont la France s’honoroit? Non, ils ent choisi 
pour maitre et pour idole, un Anglais, Bacon; ils 


lui ont fait dire tout ce qu'ils ont voulu, parce que 


cet auteur, extraordinairement volumineux, n’é- 
toit pas connu en France, et ne l'est guère en 
Angieterre que de quelques hommes studieux; 
mais les philosophes sentoient que Jeur succes, 
pour introduire des nouveautés, tenoit à faire 
croire qu'elles n’étoicnt pas neuves pour les 
grands esprits; etcomme lesgrands esprits Fran- 
çais, trop connus, ne se prétoient pas à un pareil 
dessein, les philosophes ont eu recours 41’ Angle- 
terre. Ainsi, un ouvrage fait en France et oflert 
à l'admiration de l'Europe comme l'ouvrage par 
excellence, fut mis par des Français sous la pro. 
tection du genie Anglais. O honte! Etles philoso. 
phesse sont dit patriotesetla France pour prix des 
sa dépradation, leur a élevé des statues? Le siècle 
qui commence, plus juste, parce.qu'il a le senti- 
ment de la véritable grandeur, laissera ces statues 
et Piencyclopedie s’ensevelir sous la meme pous- 
sière? 

When to this are added the commendation: 
that have been bestowed on Newton, the magni- 
tude and the originality of the discoveries whic 
have been attributed to him, the admiration whic! 
the works of Locke have excited, and the boma. 
that hasbeen paid to Milton and Shakspeare. th 
treason which lurksat the ‘bottom of it ali, will ną 
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* “Gail was conquered by a person of the Hame c 
Julius Caesar,’ is the drst phrase in one of Mr. New be 
ry’s litte books, 


escape the penetrating glance of Mr. Fievée; and 
he will discern that same cause from which every 
good Frenchman knows the defeat of Aboukir 
andof the first of June to have proceeded—the 
monster Pitt, and his English guineas 


cz 
MISCELLANY. 
ON RHETORICAL ACTION. 
[From a British paper.] 

The ancient rhetoricians understood by ACTION, 
which they so strongly insisted on, not gesture 
only, but the whole business of pieading a cause ; 
that is, elocution and gesture united, as they ap- 

eared in the Court, the Senate, or the Forum, 
in the actual delivery ofan oration. 

Action in this comprehensive sense deserved 
the high esteem of Demosthenes, who, according 
to a well-known story of Cicero and Quintilian, 
being asked what was the first, second, and third 
requisite of oratory, replied action, action, action. 
And here action is synonimous with what we call 
delivery. 

But many among the modern speakers seem 
to think that action is nearly synonimous with 
activily, and means in its rhetorical use, the con- 
tortions of the arms, hands, legs, eyes, and vari- 
ous features of the face. They imagine that 
Demosthenes understood by action, gesture only. 

An idea thus erroneous, but supported by 
misunderstanding the prince of orators, has led 
many into a mode of delivery truly ridiculous. 
They were determined to display a sufficient 
quantity of this prime requisite, and have in con- 
sequence exhibited the action, or rather agility, 
ofa harlequin, when they intended to represent, 
in their own persons, Cicero and Demosthenes 
revived. They have made even the pulpit re- 
semble the stage of the mountebank, where a 
jack-pudding entertains with his action, the gaping 
multitude. 

It is recorded of a divine, who did not tonfine 


Bae E a “ey roe E TT the 
` following passage in the Psalms with peculiar vr- 


vacity of gesture. 

The singers go before, the minstrels follow after, in 
the midst are the damsels playing with the timorcls. 

At the words the singers gu defore he reached 
out both his arms at full length before him, the 
minstrels following after he represented with bis 
finger pointing over his left shoulder, and when 
he came to—in the midst are the damsels filaying 

with the timérels, he illustrated the passage by 
playing on the Prayer Book with the fingers ef 
both his hands, just as if he had been touching 
the keys ofa harpsichord. 

Gesture in oratory is intended to express the 
passions and emotions of the mind according to 
the impulse of nature, and not to display the 
speaker’s abilities in the art of mimicry and 
pantomime. The imitation of the idea in the 
mind, by the atlitude of the body, should not be 
very close; because such an intimation is deser- 
tion of the orator’s part for the actor's, and turns 
the attention of the hearer from the subject mat- 
terto the agility and mimetic talents of a stage 
performer. If the imitation is really good, the 
spectator is struck and pleased with it, but at the 
same time loses the proper effectof the specch ; 
if, on the other hand, it is awkward, he laughs, 
and despises the wretched attempt at unatiained 
excellence. 

Gesture is. therefore to be ventured on with 
great caution. and conducted with nice judgment. 
It may destroy the effect of a fine composition, 
and render an orator, who may be in other quail- 
fications respectable, an vbject of contempt and 
derision. - 

This consideration has induced me to express 
my surprise at the displeasure, which many have 
shewn on sceing boys at school, and young men 
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at the university, go through their exercises of 


‘declaiming, without moving their hands and 


armse Ihave heard the hearers observe on such 
occasions, that the young man recited with great 
judgmentand propriety ; what a pity it was, that 
he stood motionless as a statue. | 

This criticism arose from their habit of attend- 
ing the theatres; where imitation being the pro- 
fessed busines of the speakers, mimetic gesture 
is studied with laudable attention, and without 
danger of defeating the purpose of the player by 
too ncara resemblanee. Itis his business to 
dane of, a» itis well expressed, the external form 
and manner of those whom he represents, as 
accurately, as the wax takes off the sculptured fi- 
gure of the seal, or the paper takes off the engra- 
ving on the copper plate. 

What Horace said of poctry may be said of 
gesture in oratory. Mediocrity in it is worse 
than the total want of it. If it is not excellent 
in its kind, it is better to omit it entirely. If itis 
stil, fo: mal, awkward, or excessive, it will lessen 
the effect of the tinest oration, by mixing, with 
the approbation of the hearer, a sentiment of 
ridicule. = « 

ACCOUNT OF THE ALPHABET CLUB. 
[From the Gentleman’s Magazine } 


NR. URBAN, 

The following letter was found among the papers 
of a gentleman, who contributed more than 
one paper to the Connciseur. It was destined 
to be sent to Mr. Town, but was mislaid and 
forgotten. As Mr. Town is dead, I know no 
person, Mr. Urban, who has a better right 
to open his letters than yourself. 

R. Z. 


Cambridge. 


Nihil dulcius est otio literato.” Cic. 

_ The humour of forming clubs, which was so 
common in the beginning of this century, * is 
still in existence in this place. Indeed we are in 
Many respecis th Same race of men -that Mr. 
Bickerstoff remembers. Thesect of Loungersdai- 
increases, and St. John’s has not lost its reputa- 
tion for punning. But to returh to my subject. 
twas a gentleman of this last mentioned society, 
whe mace the first proposal for trat singular club 
of which [ am going to give you an account, and 
of which I am myself an unworthy member. 
We call ourselves the Alphabet cind; as we 
consist of twenty-six members, each efus by the 
initial of his name representini one letter of the 
alphabet. There was at first a dispute whether 
we should consist of more than twenty-five, as 
some persons contend that V and U were the 
same letter: however, It was asserted on the 
other hand that they differed both in sound and 
form; and upon Q's reminding the company, 
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‘thathe could be of no use without U, but that he 


had nothing at allto do with V,it was agreed 
that each of these letters should bave a reptesen- 
tative. Each leiter takes rank, not according to 
its place inthe alphabet butaccording toita rary ; 
for this reason our president is always one whose 
name begins with a Z. The next io him in dig- 
nity is Q; after whom the rest follow in orgey, 
beginning at the end of the alphabet; for we 
have observed that the first Letters A, B, C, &e. 
are the mest ordinary. We tikhewise endcavour 
to choose our members from some fancied re- 
semblance, either ip shape or mien, to the letters 
they represent. Our present werthy president is 
an excehent little Z, and isa flow of one of the 
largest colleges bere. lbe pait of the corpulent 
B is weil suppovica by tar.) tuster, a gentleman 
who measures avout four yardo in circunilerence. 


* The Connoisseur was published ia the years, 1754 


But he who bears the most striking resem, e 
to his initial is P:cfessor Ignoramus, who .> | 
and upright as any I in any horn-book whe . | 
There are at present several vacancies tobe: .. | 
If you can mention to usa person who tur. e, 
his toes well, and whose name begins with ~ 

we will prefer him to the place of that r. 


“We shall thank any body who will point «i > 


gentleman that makes a good bow, and vir: 
name begins with an S. We have alreaiv .- 
fused a P, who does not wear his hat with a 
good air; and have done the same by a V, be- 
cause he has not the faculty of standing upon one 
ler. As we are determined that our society 
shall be truly English, we peremptorily rejected 
the proposal of a certain great schelar to admit 
the Digamma intoour club. When we meetin 
an evening, which we do once in twenty-six days, 
we amuse ourselves ina very sprightly manner 
without uttering a single word; our whole con- 
versation being carried on by the bodies of the 
members. We connect ourselves together by 
our hands, and so form words and sentences. 
Thus we are continually in motion, and talk in 
dumb show. Were you to enter when we are 
carrying on a brisk conversation, you would think 
we were playing at blindman’s buff: at other 
times you would take us for a knot of Peripate- 
tics. We think all this very innocent, and con- 
ducive to the sharpening of our wits, and keeping 
our bedics in health, I am, &ce 
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P. S. There are several clu. s, set up in imi- 
tation of ours; such as the Black letter, the Italic 
the Grecian, &c. But I believe they are not ina 
thriving condition. In the first there have been 
great contentions between the vowels and conso- 
nants, in which the dipthongs have sidcd with the 
former. ‘The Italic has for some time been in a 
slender tottering condition, and we expect that 
it will soon fail, There is a gentlemant here 
whose letter is filled up, and who wants us to 
admit bim as an honorary member under the 
title of Ér cetera, We wish to know your advice 
on this point. l i 

[From The Repertorw.] 
THE CARAVANSERY. 


Tt has been often remarked, that many, who 
have enjoyed the réputation of good scholars, at 
the University, have mace but an indifferent fi- 
gure in life, and have been frequently eclipsed, in 
the various professions, bythose, whoseacademical 
reputation was greatly inferior to their own. 
Pots drference of intellectual Vigor, at various pe- 
riods, May arise from a variety of causes, but pro- 
ceeds generally from the following : 

Young mcn of lively imaginations, and superior 
genius, unless well disciplined in the earlier part 
of life, are inclined to be inattentive to any regu- 
lar plan of study, and to consider the stated peri- 
od of recitation, as a drudgery, to which they 
submit win reluctance. Hence they often appear 
io their instructors and fellow students. interior 
to boys of much slower capacity, whocompensiate, 
by industry, for the deficiencies of nature. But 
when they are placed on the great theatre of life, 
genius displays its superioiity, and when stimu. 
larca by laudable ambition soon outstrips its coms 
peor, 

The honours of the University, however. must 
always be confined to those, who perform, in the 
tosi exemplary manner, toe duties exacted; the 
gross Viorauion of existing laws, no less than the 
conteinptuous neglect of any branch of liicrature 
or science, deservediy excludes the offender iron 
acadenucal rewards, however brilliaut may be his 
parts, and however extensive his knowledge. 

A young man, who mercly pertorms what is 
requned of him, and is ambitious only of appear- 


~ 


a 


‘thos oursuits, to which his genius leads. 


rx + .pectable imthe hour of recitation, will not 

wits. all the advantages, which an academical 

- >. a on may afford. The passive instructions 

coos sest teacher will not sufice, without the 
» vating activity of his own mind, 

‘ the student, then, who is desirous of solid 


ue ement, after the strictest compliance with 
"© - colege laws, and implicit obedience to the 
roireiest regulations, devote his leisure hours to 
` "ıp and composition. Let him examine the 


rac. bent of his mind, and form it to excel in 
If his 

“« a scientific, he will, of course, employ the 
moments of retirement, in improving himself in 
the mathematics, andin those sciences, which de- 
pend on them, Should he be designed for active 
er professional life, he will turn his attention to 
the more useful study of classical literature. The 
perusal of the best Poets, Historians, and Moral- 
ists, will store his mind with useful knowled:re, 
correct sentiments, and clegant language. ‘Lhe 
pen, says Quinctilian, is the best master, and if 
he employs it with taste and judgment, he will 
transtuse into his compositions, the spirit and 
elegance of standard authors. He will forma 
style, which will be glowing, yet not glaring— 
easy, though not vulgar, and vigorous without 
pedantry and stiffness. He will always have at 
command, sentiment and language, and conse- 
quently will never be at a loss toexpress himself 
with propriety and eect, either as a companion, 
a writer, or a public speaker. 

The poets, most worthy of his perusal, are 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Thom- 
sou, with those works he should be thoroughly 
conversant, before he peruses either the more an- 
cient or more modern bards. By these means his 
taste will be so far formed, that he will be able, 
at the first glance, to distinguish between the true 
and the false sublime, between a just thought, and 
a trifling conceit. 

Johnson, Addison, Swift, Cumberland, with all 
‘the periodical writers, and the best historians, hold 
the firstrank in Euglish literature, and will enable 
him to form the best judgment of men and books. 

But he will not confine himsclf to authors ir 
his own language, bat go back to the fountain 
head of elegant knowledge, and study the ancients 
in their native languages, till he can read them 
with facility, and relish their beauties. All this 
can be performed with ease, by a young man of 
parts and diligence, whilst residing at the Uni- 
versity, and will rather aid than impede the stated 
business of recitation, This is the mode of educa- 
tion, which has been attended with the most suc- 
cess, and has the sanction of ages in its defence. 
The Romans formed themselves on the model of 
the Greeks, and Cicero never ceased to write and 
declaimin that language ull he arrived at the 
pretership. The most distinguished moderns, 
whether authors or professional men, have been 
intimately acquainted with the best writers in 
both languages, and perhaps no instance can be 
produced, where any man has made a great fi- 
gure in the world, who was unaccnainted with 
them, except some military chieftain or naval 
commander, who must still oe indebted to litera- 
ture, for the defence of his conduct, or the cele- 
b:ation of his victories. | 

The University of Cambridge is unquestiona- 
bly the best on the continent, and has been con- 
sidcrably improved of late ycars. But still, in 
the best seminary, little more than the rudiments 
of literature and science can be taught by the 
ablest instructors, without the co-operation of 
the studentsthemselves, 
ments may be made in this University, and some 
abuses corrected, we are well convinced; and 
we shall, therefore, occasionally take the liberty 
ofanimadverting onthis subject. Interested per- 
Sous, May possibly feel hurt at some of our ob- 
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servations, and describe us as enemies to the es- 
tablishment. But we shallappeal to a liberal and 
enlightend public to decide on the justness of 
our remarks, observing that were we tnimical to 
its interests, we should not take the trouble of ex- 
pending on it a single speculation. We are sin- 
cere and ardent friends of the University, fully 
persuaded that it is the great palladium of litera- 
ture and science of correct morals and rational re- 
ligion, which are so intimately connected with 
them. But we shall not be silent on any abuses 
that may exist, which are capable of correction, 
but point them out with decency and candour. 
Our friendship shall be employed in correcting 
the errors ofthe object which we regard, unlike 
those ofthe democrats, who, with all their cant 
of attachment to the interest of the people, still 
flatter their vices, and abuse their confidence. 

` B 


[From Goldsmith.] 


SOMBE PARTICULARS RELATIVE YO CHARLES XII, 
NOT COMMONLY KNOWN. 
SIR, Stockholm. 

I cannot resist your solicitations, though it is 
possible [ shall be unable to satisfy your curio- 
sity. The polite of every country seem to have 
but one character. A gentlemen of Sweden dif- 
fers but little, except in trifles, from one of any 
other country. Itis among the vulgar we are to 
find those distinctions which characterise a people, 
and from them it is that I take my picture of 
the Swedes. 

Though the Swedes in general appear to lan- 
guish under oppression, which often renders 
others wicked, or of malignant dispositions, it has 
not, however, the same influence upon them, as 
they are faithful, civil, and incapable of atrocious 
crimes. Would you believe, that in Sweden, 
highway robberies are not so much as heard of? 
For my part, I have not in the whole country 
seen a gibbet ora gallows. They pay an inf- 
nite respect to their ecclesiastics, whom they 
suppose to be the privy counsellors of Providence, 
who, en their part, turn this credulity to their 
own advantage, and manage their parishioners 
as they please. In general, however, they sel- 
dem abuse their sovereign authority. Hearkened 
to as oracles, regarded as the dispensers of eter- 
nal rewards and punishments, they readily influ- 
ence their hearers into justice, and make them 
practical philosophers, without the pains of study. 

As to their persons, they are perfectly well 
made, and the men, particularly, have a very en- 
raging air, The greatest part of the boys which 
I saw inthe country had very white hair. They 
were as beautiful as Cupids, and there was some- 
thing opea and entirely happy in their little 
chubby faces. The girls, on the contrary, have 
neither such fair, nor such even complexions, and 
their features are much less delicate, which is a 
circumstance different from that of almost every 
other country. Besides this, it is observed that 
the women are generally afflicted with the itch, 
for which Scania is particularly remarkable. I 
had an instance of this in one of the inns onthe 
road. The hostess was one of the most beauti- 
ful women I have ever seen; she had so fine a 
complexion, that I could not avoid admiring it. 
But what was my surprise, when she opened her 
bosom in order to suckle her child, to perceive 
that seat of delight all covered with this disa- 
ereeable distemper. The careless manner in 
which she exposed to our eyes so disgusting an 
object sufficiently testifies that they regard it as 
no very extraordinary malady, and seem to take 
no pains to conceal tt. Such are the remarks, 
which probably you may think trifing enough, I 
have mace in my journey to Stockholm. which, 
to take ìt altogether, is a large, beautiful, and 
even a populous citys ` i 


The arsenal appears to me ene of its greatest 
curiosities; it isa handsome spacious building, 
but, bowever, scantily supplied with the imple- 
ments of war. To recompense this defect, they 
have almost filled it with trophies, and other 
marks of their former military glory. I saw there 
several chambers filled with Danish, Saxon, Po- 
lish, and Russian standards: There was at least 
enough to suffice half a dozen armies; but new 
standards are mere easily made than new armies 
can be enlisted. J saw besides, some very rich furni- 
ture, and some of the crown jewels of great value? 
but what principally engaged my attention, and 
touched me with passing melancholy, were the 
bloody, yet precious spoils of the two greatest 
heroes the north ever produced. What I mean 
are the clothes in which the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the intrepid Charles XII, died, by a fate 
not unusual tokings. The first, if I remember, 
i3 a sort of a buff waistcoat, made antique fashion, 
very plaim, and without the least ornaments; the 
second, which was even more remarkable, con- 
sisted only of a coarse blue cloth coat, a large 
hat of less value, a shirt of coarse linen, large 
boots, and buff gloves, made to cover a great 
part of the arm. His saddle, his pistols, and his 
sword, have nothing in them remarkable; the 
meanest soldier was in this respect no way infe- 
rior to his gallant monarch. I shall use this op- 
portunity to give you some particulars of the life 
of aman already so well known, which I had from 
persons who knew him when a child, and who 
now, by a fate not unusual to courtiers, spend a 
lite of poverty and retirement, and talk over in 
raptures all the actions of their old victorious 
king, companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy formed the 
basis of this monarch’s character. In his ten- 
derest years, he gave instances ofboth. When he 
was yet scarcely seven years old, being at dinner 
with the queen his mother, intending to give a 


bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 
hungry animal snapt tvo greedy at the morsel, 


and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The 
wound bled copiously, but our young hero, with- 
out offering to cry, or taking the least notice of 
his misJortune, endeavoured to cenceal what had 
hapnened, lest his dog should be brought into 
truubie, and wrapped his bloody hand in the nap- 
kin. The queen, perceiving that he did not eat, 
asked him the reason. He contented himself 
with replying, that he thanked her, he was not 
hungry. They thought he was taken ill, and so 
repeated their solicitations. But all was in vain, 
though the poor child was elready grown pale 
with the loss of blood. An officer, who attended 
at table, at last perceivedit; for Charles would 
sooner have died, than betrayed his dog, who he 
knew intended no injury. 

At another time when in the small-pox, and 
his case appeared dangerous, he grew one day 
very uneasy in his bed, and a gentleman who 
watched him, desirous of covering him up closes 
received from the patient a violent box on his ear. 
Some hours after, observing the prince more 


calm, he intreated to knew how he had incurred | 


his displeasure, or what he had done to have me- 
rited a blow. <A blow, replied Charles, I don’t 
remember any thing of it; 1 remember, indeed, 
that I thought myself in the battle of Arbela, 
fighting for Darins, where I geve Alexander a 
blow, which brought him to the ground. 

What greateffects might not these two quali- 
ties of courage and constancy have produced, had 
they at first received a just direction! Charles, 
with proper instructiens, thus naturally dis- 
posed, would have been the delight and the glory 
of his age. Happy those princes, who are educata 
ed by men whoare atonce virtuous and wise, and 
have been for some time in the school of afliction, 
who weigh happiness against glory, and teach 
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notes lying before her; while 
Somebody knocked at the door, and 
Was told a friend was Waiting for him, 


their royal pupils the real value of fame; who 
are ever shewing the superior dignity of man to 
that of royaity; that a Peasant who does his duty, 
is a nobler character than a king even of middling 
reputation. Happy, I Say, Were princes, could 
such men be found to instruct them; but those to 
Whom such an education is generally intrusted, 
are men who themselves have acted in a Sphere 
too high to know mankind. Puffed up themselves. 
with the ideas of false grandeur, and mcasuring 
merit by adventitious ci:cumstances of greatness, 
they generally communicate those fatal preju- 
dices to their pupils, confirm theip pride by adula- 
tion, or increase their ignorance by teaching 
them to despise that wisdom which is found 
among the poor. 

But not to moralize when I oniy intend a story ; 
what is related of the journies of this prince, is 
no less astonishing. He has sometimes been on 
horseback for four-and-twenty hours successively, 
-and thus traversed the greatest part of his king- 
dom. | i 


the prisoner 
upon which 


with them. 

Mrs. LARKIN was called to prove this case, Which 
she stated in substance the same as opened. She 
was avery old Lady, rather Say and youthful in 
her dress, and the cross-examination went tg esta- 
blish that she had lent the whole money to the 
prisoner, who was a young athletic 
it being insinuated that 
warm friendshif. towards him. 
however, but admitted to the 
she had brought this criminal prosecution as the 
shortest way to get her money back; he directly 
directed the Jury to acquit the prisoner, The jury 
having done so, wished to address the 
Court, but the recorder told him, he had better re- 
main contented with What already passed. He had 
very properly Leen acquitted of any criminal charge; 
but his conduct could not be deemed harmless, for 
man to take advantage 
cither of a yery young or a very oid woman. 

=== 
SKETCH OF GEORGE CHALMERS, ESQ, 


The author of some valuable political pieces, 
as well as several other works. His productions 
are in general characterized by a quaint, Patch-work, 
pedantic style, which it had been much better if he 
could have avoided, though it seems habitual to him. 
He published, in 1779, a quarto volume, entitled, 
‘ Political Annals of the United Celonies and 
about three years afterward a quarto pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The comparative Strength of Britain 
during the present and tour preceding Reigns. 
In 1786, he published an Estimate of the Compa- 
ra'ive Strength of Great Britain, in one voluine, 
octavo: a year or two Previous to which he circy- 
lated a three-penny Pamphlet, entitled, « Opinions 
on Subjects arising from ‘American Independence.” 
His subsequent publications have been an edition, 


the greatest part of his journies quite alone, with- 
repose, and without any 
a bit of bread. fn one of 
he underwent an adventure, 
Riding thus post one day, all 
alone, he had the misfortune to have his horse fal] 
This might have embarrassed 
an ordinary man, but it gave Charles no sort of 
uneasiness. Sure of finding another horse, but 
not equally so of mecting with a good saddle anq 
Pistols, -he ungirds his horse, claps the whole 
equipage on his own back, and thus accoutred, 
matches on tothe next inn, which by good fortune 
“Was not far off, Entering the stable, he there found 
a horse entirely to his mind; so, without further 
ceremony, he clapped on his saddle and housing 
with great composure, and was just going to 
mount, when the gentleman, who owned the 
horse, was apprized of a stranger’s going to steal 
his property out of the Stable. Upon asking: 
the king, whom: 7 Ol > how 
he presumed to meddle with his horse, Charles 
cooly replied, squcezing’ in his lips, which was 
his usual. custom, that he took the horse because 
he wanted one; for you see, continued he, if I have 
none, I shall be obliged to Carry the saddle myself, 
This answer did not seem at all satisfactory to 
the gentleman, who instantly drew his sword. In 
_this the king was not much behind hand with 
him, and to it they were going, when the guards 
_ by this time came up, and testified that Surprise. 
which was natural to See arms in the hand ofa 
subject against his king. Imagine whether the 
. gentleman was less surprised than they at his un- 
premeditated disobedience, His astonishment, 
. however, was soon dissipated by the king, who 
taking him by the hand, assured him he was a 
brave fellow, and himself would take care he 
should be provided for. ‘rhis promise was after: 
wards fulfilled; and I have been assured the king 
made him a captain, à 


DE Unio between England and Scotland, to which 
Mr. C. prefixed the author's Life: this life Wis 
handsomely reprinted in an octavo volume, in 1790, 
and though sold separately, was designed to be pre- 
fixed to Mr. Stockdale's splendid edition of Robin- 
son Crusoe : a Collection of lL reaties between Great 
Britain and other powers, in two volumes octavo, 
published in 1790: the Life of Ruddiman, keeper 
for almost fifty years of the library belonging to 
the faculty of advocates at Ediabureh, with new 
Anecdotes of Buchanan, in one volume, octavo: a 
volume in which the author has to a ridiculous ex- 
travagance neglected no Opportunity of sporting a 
Yehnsonion period: and a tedious, plump octavo, 
Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare MSS. 
Mr. Chalmers is also the writer of two very good 
Papers in the Looker-on. the one on Dicit Hepes, 
the other on the Equalization of Foliis and Dis- 
eases, both of which, but especially the latter, 
abound with much genuine humour. 


Ee 


SKETCH OF THOMAS COGAN, ESQ. M.D, 


The supposed author of the History of John 
Buncle, jun. He has published a Philosophical 
Survey of the Creation: a Jouney from Utrech: 
to Francktort, chiefly by the Borders of the Rhine, 
in two volumes, Svo. published in 1704, in a series 
of agreeably-written letters: and Memoirs of the 
Society at Ansterdam in favour of drowned per- 
sens, He is forever to be venerated as one of the 
first promoters, in conjunction with Dr. Hawes, of 
that inestimable Institution, the Humane Society. 


mey 
LAW INTELLIG ENCE. 
OLD BAILEY. - 


Michael Foley was indicted for stealing 6001. in 
bank notes, the property of Mrs. LARKIN. The, 
case as opencd by Mr. Gurney for the prose- 
cution was as follows :—Thut the proseculrix, Mrs. 
Larkin, who lived in Sloun-street, Chelsea, became 
acquainted with the Prisoner who lived in the 
Same strect. and he so far ingratiated himself in 
her favour that he prevailed upon her to lend him 
525 guineas, as he suid to pay for recruits, he having 
represented himself as an officer in the army; she 
accordingly suld out stock from the Bank, ‘and on 
the first day of June last the prisoner came to her 
house in Sloane-street to receive the nicney she jn- 
need to lendhine She had at that time 608 lin 


SKETCH OF ADAM FERGUSON, LL.D. F.R. S. P. 

Formerly professor of ‘Moral Philosophy in 
the University of kdinburgh, to which station 
he was called in 1764, and continued in that 


they were torether 


he sweptall the notes fiom the table and walked off 


in one volume, quarto, of Daniel de Foes History af 
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chair during twenty years. He is a distinguish- 
ed character in the republic of letters. His first 
publication was an Essay on the history of Civil 
Society, which first appeared in 1765, in one 
volume quarto, and is a performance of very 
considerable excellence. In 1770, he published 
a duadecimo volume, entitled, Institutes of Moral 
Philosophy, which is a syllabus of his lectures: 
and, in 1783, he produced his History of the 
Progress and Termination of the Roman Re- 
Public, in three volumes, quarto, a work which 
has been very favourably received and highly 
esteemed. Dr, Ferguson has here undertaken a 
most glorious and interesting period of history, 
and, although his style be not remarkably lu- 
minous or elegant, his work will be read by the 
Philosopher and the statesman with equal plea- 
Sure and advantage: it constitutes a very valuable 
addition to the literature of our country, and 
gives its author a most respectable rank among 
Our greatest historians. In 1792, he published 
Principles of Moral and Political Science, in two 
volumes, quarto, which work is chiefly a re- 
trospect of his college lectures. 

SKETCH OF Re GRIFFITHS, ESO. 

The proprietor of, and formerly an occasion- 
al writer in, the Monthly Review. He is brother. 
in-law of the late Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, who, 
witha Mr. Cleveland, was the original institutor 
of that celebrated Literary Journal, in the year 
1749. The very surprising manner in which 
this publication has maintained its reputation 
for halfa century, does the highest honour to the 
learning and liberality of its series of conductors. 

em 


b> The Agents and Subscribers for 
the Port Folio are very respectfully re- 
minded, that the Editor has nearly com- 
pleted the fourth circle of his annual toil, 
and is preparing for the it ae 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The very clegant verses of ‘ Lodinus,’ to the fair 
invalid, display the most socthing tenderness, and 
Many a poetical beauty. They are entitled to the 
attention not only of the lady, who is so kindly 
Sreeted, but of men of taste and sensibiiity, 

The poetry of E. is always ofa moral and general- 
ly of a pensive character. But her muse, thourh 
often in mourning, is never idly Querulous, nor 
monotonously dull. 

The imitation of ‘Donec gratus enm, which 
Wwe copy, with much pleasure, fiom the WASHING- 
TON FEDERALIST, is in a very happy vein of play- 
ful humour. l 

The Editor is harrassed by complaints of the 
Want of variety in some of the Papers of the Pert 
volios Whenever he is not pressed with the more 
onerous articies of disquisition, it is a favourite ob- 
ject to diversify his columns as much as possibles 


But, after all, what would you have me do, 

If cut ortwenty I can please but two? 

When this Heroics Only deigns to praise, 
Sharp Satire that, aud this Pindaric lays; 

One likes the Pheasane’s wing, ard one the leg, 
The vulgar boil, the learned reast, an epg: 
Hard tash to please the palzie of such guests, 
When Apams likes what Maevius detests, 


The criticism, from the Edinburg Review, upon 
the nonsensical book of a foolish French jacobin, 
who has presumptuously supposed that de js qualie 
hed to appreciate the English character, is written 
with such caustic Wit, that we are sure the miscrae 
ble republican will never again offend. 

© Tae Caravansary,’ a Periodical paper, written 
by the wits of Boston, and published in the Kee 
pertory, frequenily furnishes us with entertain ut 
and iznsuuction. 


| ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON SEEING 4 BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADT, WHOSE 


HEALTH WAS IMPAIRED BY THE AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dark minister of many woes! 
That lov’st the sad vicissitude of pain, 
Now shiv'ring mid anctarctic snows, 
Now a faint pilgrim on Medina’s plaint¥— 
Say ! can no form, less fair, thy view engage? 
_ Must feeble loveliness exhaust thy rage ? 
, OW! mark the falt’ring step, the languid eye, 
| And all the anguish of her burning sigh. 
See the faintly-strugzling smile; 
See Resienation’s tear, the while! 

Soto the axe the martyr bends his fogm, 

So bends the lovely lily to the storm. 

Still, thouch, swect maid ! thy yielding bloom de- 

cays, 

And faint, the waning tide of rapture strays ; 

Oh! may’st thou ’scane Griefs more envenom’d 

smart, 

Nor ever know the ague of the heart! 
For, rising from the sun-bright plain, 
The dcnded lily blooms again ; 
Butah? what diec-imparting power 
Can e'er revive the broken flower ? 

LopiNnus. 


by 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO E., H. W. 


From cypress groves and faded leaves, 
The muse her mournful chaplet weaves; 
And oft with brooding Fancy ‘sits, 
Where the lone night-bird dimly flits, 
Waking her soft mellifluous art, ` 
To wound my peace, and rend my heart. 
Yet, erst, my friend, her tuneful strain, 
Warbled on yonder village-plain, 
Deepen’d the glow, that summer yields, 
And mark’d the waving harvest-fields; 
The rocks, beside the murmuring rill, 
The path-way to the cottage sili, 
The cragged ridge, the shelter’d gate, 
W here filial love would lingering wait, 
Till she, who cheer’d my youthiul way, 
And gleam’d through every adverse day, 
Brighten'd the rosy-Losom’d Hours, 
And dress’d the sylvan werld in flow’rs. 
Oft have I sought the hallow’d shrine, 
Where Laura mix’d her pray’rs with mine, 
That she, whose soft maternal voice 
Bade every languid pulse rejoice, 
That she, whose starry light was given, 
To lead our wand’ring steps to heaven, 
Would, pitying, bend at Mercy’s throne, 
For us, unguarded, and alone! 
Oh! Thou, who bade the tempest rise, 
Where Peace illum’d her azure skies, 
And taught Affliction’s storm to lour, 
Arm’d with the ensigns of thy pow’r, 
If e'er Allurement’s silken wings 
Spread o'er my heart its twisted strings, 
Should life assume its wonted form, 
Its mellow tints, and colours warm, 
Bid every soft enchantment fice, 
Which robs my soul of faith in thee! 

E. 


FOR TIIE PORT FOLIQe 
TO HOPE. 


Didst thou not say, deceiving heart! 
Thattime would bring its healing art, 
\Vould chase the tear from Friendship’s eye, 
And soothe Affiction s shernest sigh? 

Ab! treacherous Hope, didst thou not sayy 
That Autumn's mild empurpled ray 


© A small town in Arabia, on the way to Mecca. 
The beats, that prevail amid the sands of Arabia, are 
vical OD Wat LO be EXCESSIVE. 
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To this lov’d scene would oft return, 
Ere Sorrow clasp’d the silent urn? 
Trembling, [ caucht the faithless wile, 
And cherish'd every beamy smile, 
Close to my aching bosom prest 

The lenient balm of promis'd rest, 
And lull’d each anxious thougut to sleep, 
Which rais’d a sigh, or bade me weep; 
E’en now, I see thy radiant form 
Sparkling amid the recent storm, 

And mingling all thy transient dews, 
With soft Affection's rainbow hues. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(We are the first to present the following spirited poem 
to our American readers. It exhibits the graces and 
the peculiarities of the Oriental style.] 


A. Soig, from the Persian, paraphrased in the 
measure of tne original, by Sir WILLIAM JONES» 


Sweet as the rose, that scents the gale, 
Bright as the lily of the vale, Á 
Yet, with a heart, like summer hail, 
Marring each beauty thou bearest, 


Beauty, like thine, all nature thrills, 
And when the moon her circle ills, 

Pale she beholds those rounder hills, 
Which on thy breast thou wearest. 


Where should those peerless flowrets blow? 
Whence are the thorns, that near them grow? 
Wound me, but smile,O lovely foe, 

Smile onthe heart thou tearest. , 


Sighing, I view that cypress waist, 
Doom 'd to ailHict me, till embrac’d ; 
Sighing, I view that eye, too chaste, 
Like the new blossom, smiling. 


Spreading thy toils, with hands divine, 
Softly thou wavest like a pine, 
Dartinug thy shefto at hearto like mine, 
Senses and soul beguiling. 


See at thy feet no vulgar slave, 
Frantic with love's enchanting wave, 
Thee, ere he seek the gloomy grave, 
Thee, his blest idol styling. 


é FOR THE PORT FOLIO» 


[The following translation of one of the most pathetic 
and moral odes of Horace, was made by Sir WiL- 
LIAM Jones, when a school-boy of fourteen. It is 
not faultless, but it is a wonderful instance of an early 
fondness for the classics in one, wha always displayed 
the spirit of an ancient Roman, and lisped his lan- 
guage, even when a child. We fervently hope, that 
the love of I.atinity wail still be cherished, in despite 
of the new Goths and Vandals, who strive to deface the 


Roman empire, and to substituie the brass of Barba. | 


rians tor ancient gold.} 


How quickly fades the vital Aower! 

Alas! my friend, each silent hour, 
Steals, unperceiv'd. away: 

The early joys of blooming youth, 

Sweet innocence and dove-eyed truth, 
Are destin’d to decay. 


Can zeal drear Pluto's wrath restrain? 
No; though an hourly victim stain 
His hallow’d shrine with blood, 
Fate will recal her doof for none; 
The sceptred king must leave his throne, — 
To pass the Stygien flood. 


In vain, mv Parnell, wrapt in ease, 
We shun the merchant-marring seas, 
In vain we flv from wars, 

Jn vain we shun th’ autumnal blast— 
"the slow Co. yius must be past. 
How neecless are our cares} 


Our house, our land, our shadowy grove. 
The very mistress of our love, 
Ah me, wesoon must leave. 
OF all our trees, the hated boughs 
Of cypress shall alone diffuse 
Their fargrance o’er our grave. 


To others, then, we shall resign 
The numerous casks of sparkling wine, 
Which, frugal, now we store; 
With them a more deserving heir 
(Is this our labour, this our care?) 
Shall stain the stucco floor. 


| 2 
SELECTED POETRY. 


(From the Washington Federalist.] 
1X. ODE OF HORACE, Sd BOOK, IMITATS 


Donec gratus eram tibi, &c. 


TEDDY TO MEGGY. 

When Meggy lov'd Teddy, and Teddy 
Meg, 

And none but myself had the length o 
ley,® 

Ogh! he happy was I, Gra ma cree! 
Paeter, 

Just as if I was ateing a Munster potater. 

MEGGY. 


Before at the whiskey-shop, under the hill 
You smuggled the gypsey, that paid off yo 
I'd rather be squaz d in the arms of my T 
Than even by Dermot, or Father O Brad; 
TEDDY. 
Ogh! the gypsey’s swaete face, ’tis the 
of my song, 
From morning till night, aye and all the 
long, 
By St. Pati'd be murdther’d, to save her : 
life, — 
If after she’d promise to be my own wife. 
MEGGY. 
O dear ! that swaete Dermot, with three sh 


He’s promis’d to marry me over and o'er 
And father O Brady, when he’s in a glow, 
He sure will be kind to me, married or ne 
TEDDY. 

What if your own Teddy should love you 
And to hell kick the gypsey; now wou 
disdain, 

To make up ourquarrel, and try to be civ 
By sending poor Dermot and sheep to the 
MEGG. 

Yes! though Dermot is fond as a plai 

pitch, 

And you for new faces had always an itcl 
Though O Brady is kind, while you stoi 
the sea, 

Yet still I would live, though I perish’d wi 


XARLY GRAY HAIRS} 
O'er my head, ev’n yet a boy, . 
Care has thrown an early snow— 


Care, be gone !—a steady joy . 
Soothes the heart, that beats below. 


Thus, though Alpine tops retain 
Endless winter’s hoary wreath ; 

Vines, and fields of golden grain, 
Cheer the happy sons beneath. 


* For leg, read foot. 
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